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THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  com- 
pose a  dedication  is  one  of  the 
primitive  instincts  of  scribbling 
man.  The  most  retiring  of  authors  hopes 
that  he  may  have  one  reader,  and  it  is 
Strange  if  he  does  not  determine  in  his 
own  mind  who  that  reader  is  to  be.  If 
the  exiled  Adam  completed  his  memoirs 
—  "  Eden :  a  Reminiscence  "  —  depend 
upon  it  he  dedicated  them  "  To  One  who 
shared  my  raptures  and  my  regrets." 
Without  the  anticipation  of  Eve's  sym- 
pathy, literature  would  have  been  to  our 
first  father  a  wilderness  of  monkeys.  The 
sympathizer  must  have  preceded  the  pa- 
tron, who  is  really  the  growth  of  an 
elaborate  civilization.  I  take,  therefore, 
a  view  of  the  origin  of  dedications  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  that  of  the  usual 
cynic,  who  believes  that  no  one  dedicated 
a  book  to  any  one  else  until  it  had  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  might  put  some- 
thing into  his  pocket  by  doing  so.  Let 
us  rather  believe  that  it  was  the  amiable 
and  absorbing  desire  which  every  author 
feels  to  be  read  by  some  particular  per- 
son, as  soon  as  possible  after  he  has 
completed  the  exercise  of  writing,  which 
led  to  this  pleasant  and  almost  universal 
practice. 

To  write  on  the  history  of  the  literary 
dedication  is  to  thread  a  trackless  forest. 
At  all  events,  I  am  not  aware,  and  am 
not  able  to  discover,  that  it  has  yet  at- 
tracted a  chronicler.  The  fact  is  that 
it  is  a  subject  extremely  difficult  to  treat 
in  a  consecutive  manner,  for  it  shows 
very  little  development  or  progress.  It 


is  not  a  growth;  it  is  merely  a  collection 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  instances. 
The  modes  in  which  a  dedicatee  can  be 
approached  are  not  numerous,  and  the 
changes  were  exhausted  at  an  early 
period  of  literary  history.  That  they 
were  largely  instinctive  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  they  occur  in  all  the  known 
literatures,  in  more  or  less  identical 
form.  The  earliest  written  book  which 
has  come  down  to  us  in  any  Turanian 
tongue,  the  Kojihi,  which  was  completed 
in  the  year  712,  is  dedicated  to  the  reign- 
ing Empress  of  Japan :  "  Altogether  I 
have  written  three  volumes,  which  I  rev- 
erently and  respectfully  present.  I,  Ya- 
sumaro,  with  true  trembling  and  true 
fear,  bow  my  head,  bow  my  head."  I 
shall  not  attempt,  however,  in  these  brief 
pages,  to  cover  more  than  one  small  sec- 
tion of  the  immense  field  which  might  be 
cultivated  by  a  historian  of  the  Literary 
Dedication.  I  shall  endeavor  to  resume  a 
few  personal  observations  on  the  practice 
as  it  was  employed  in  the  Elizabethan 
age  in  England. 

At  no  time,  and  in  no  community,  has 
the  dedication  of  books  been  carried  to  a 
greater  extravagance  than  it  was  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in  England. 
This  was  a  natural  symptom  of  the  ex- 
traordinary impetus  given  to  literary  art, 
to  intellectual  movement  of  every  de- 
scription, towards  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  So  universal  did  the  prac- 
tice become  that  it  grew  to  be  rather 
disreputable  not  to  provide  a  dedication 
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to  a  book,  or  even  to  a  pamphlet.  Such 
an  omission  looked  as  though  the  author 
dared  not  draw  attention  to  what  he  had 
written,  or  else  was  in  so  abandoned  a 
social  state  that  he  could  think  of  no 
one  whom  he  might  venture  to  address. 
This  last  difficulty,  however,  was  not  in- 
superable. We  find  that  the  names  of 
great  people  were  sometimes  attached  to 
books  first,  and  their  leaves  asked  after- 
wards. But  this  was  not  considered  gen- 
tlemanlike ;  it  is  frowned  upon  as  a  piece 
of  bad  manners  by  the  satirists. 

The  usual  mode  was  to  find  some  man 
of  high  social  position — if  possible  a  lord 
— who  would  accept  the  dedication  as  a 
gift.  It  has  been  too  much  taken  for 
granted  that  the  patron  was  expected,  if 
he  accepted  the  book,  to  make  an  imme- 
diate present  of  money  to  the  author.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  al- 
though no  doubt  this  was  sometimes  done, 
it  was  not  the  custom  in  the  Elizabethan 
age,  as  it  became  later,  in  that  of  Anne. 
The  dedication  was,  I  believe,  more  often 
offered  as  a  form  of  thanks  for  services 
rendered,  as  Giles  Fletcher  the  elder,  in 
presenting  his  "  Licia  "  in  1593  to  Lady 
Molyneux,  distinctly  says  it  is  in  return 
for  favors  showered  upon  him  by  her 
husband,  Sir  Richard.  Certain  great 
lords  were  specially  popular  as  dedica- 
tees, and  in  particular  Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex,  that  Absalom  of  his  age, 
posed  as  the  protector  of  poets,  and,  in 
return  for  a  variety  of  services  which  we 
can  now  with  difficulty  define,  accepted 
their  grateful  dedications.  Scholars,  we 
are  told,  flocked  under  the  boughs  of 
Essex,  whom  a  poet  of  1595,  in  a  glow- 
ing dedication,  calls  "  England's  cedar, 
sprung  up  to  preserve  the  humblest  in 
all  professions  with  your  shadow."  Pem- 
broke held  a  similar  position.  It  was  to 
him,  of  course,  that,  as  some  suppose, 
Shakspere's  Sonnets  were  mysteriously 
dedicated,  and  he  shares  with  his  brother 
Montgomery  the  glory  of  "  protecting " 
the  First  Folio  of  1623.  Ben  Jonson  said 
in  praise  of  Pembroke  that  he  had  "  led 
forth  so  many  good  and  great  names  to 
their  remembrance  and  posterity."  An- 
other great  favorite  of  dedicators  was 
Esme  Stuart,  Lord  Aubigne. 

In  all  such  cases  the  desire  of  the  dedi- 
cating poet  was  for  protection,  not  for 
money.    This  is  put  very  clearly  by  Ray- 


nolds,  when,  in  dedicating  his  "  Dolarny's 
Primrose "  in  1606  to  Lord  Aubigne,  he 
says :  "  I  seek  not  Ascanius'  rich  cloak 
for  bravery,  but  covet  to  be  sheltered 
from  the  vulture's  tyranny."  In  days 
when  the  courts  were  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  swoop  down  upon  an  author,  to 
have  secured  a  powerful  patron  was 
of  the  highest  importance.  It  might, 
however,  become  embarrassing  after  the 
fall  of  that  patron,  and  so  we  find  Robert 
Pricket,  in  1604,  desiring  to  publish  a 
poem  about  "  the  late  Honourable  and 
still  Honoured  Earl  of  Essex,"  afraid  to 
do  so  until  he  has  secured*  the  "  love's 
protection  "  of  the  Earls  of  Southampton 
and  Devonshire  and  of  Lord  de  Gray.  If 
direct  evidence  is  needed,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Henry  Crosse's  dedication  of 
his  Virtue's  Commonwealth,  in  1603,  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  which  he 
says, .  "  the  custom  of  this  age  is  that 
such  as  write  books  do  use  to  dedicate 
them  to  some  worthy  person  or  other, 
under  whose  protection  they  might  pass 
with  more  safety  from  the  biting  of  their 
enemies."  No  doubt  in  all  oligarchical 
communities,  such  as  England  was  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  such  pro- 
tection was  necessary  to  literature.  My 
learned  friend  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston  tells  me 
that  in  the  Yeddo  Period  in  Japanese 
history  the  Mascenas  was  prominent,  and 
that  numbers  of  books  were  dedicated 
tot  the  Shoguns  or  Daimios  who  patron- 
ized literatures,  exactly  as  to  private 
noblemen  in  England  under  Elizabeth 
and  James. 

But  it  was  not  humble  and  timid  au- 
thors only  who  dedicated.  People  of  im- 
portance were  apt  to  display  false  hu- 
mility in  a  sort  of  obsequiously  familiar 
address  to  royalty.  The  extravagance  of 
language  in  these  courtly  effusions  often 
approached,  or  even  crossed,  the  limits 
of  the  grotesque.  That  fine  Scottish  gen- 
tleman, the  Laird  of  Rosecraig,  saw  fit  to 
dedicate  his  Amorous  Songs,  Sonnets,  and 
Elegies  to  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark,  in 
1606,  in  such  terms  as  these:  "Happy 
beyond  the  measure  of  my  merit  shall 
I  be  if  I  can  purchase  this  portion  of 
your  princely  approbation  as  to  accept 
and  entertain  these  trivial  toys,  where 
your  Grace  shall  smell  flowers  to  refresh, 
herbs  to  cure,  and  weeds  to  be  avoided, 
in  the  lowest  degree  of  least  favour.  But, 


Sonnet. 


^  I  nee  ye  immortal! fifters  nine  he$  left 

%3  Alio  tber  countries  ly  ing  farre  or  neere, 

To  follow  him  who  from  them  all  yon  reft, 

And  now  he  J  cat* file  your  refidence  be'heere  j 

Who  though  a (Ir Anger  yet  he  lovd fo  Aeere 

Thif  Realme  and mey  fo  as  he  fpotld  his  a.v>:et 

jind  all^bebrooke sand  hanks y  and  fount  dins  cleere 

That  he  therein ,  of  you  y  as  he  hath  fhawnc 

In  this  his  worl^ :  then  let  your  breath  be  blaivne 

In  recommence  of  this  his  ntlltngminde'y 

On  me  \  that  fine  may  with  my  pen  be  drawne 

His  pratfe.  For  though  htmfelfebe  not  inclynd 

Norpreaceth'but  to  touch  the  Laurt  rtree  : 

Yet  well  he  merits  crownd  thenvith  to  be. 


FINIS. 


S  O  N*  I 


Dedication  of  T.  Hudson's  "History   of  Judith"   u6n)  to   King  James  I. 


howsoever,  wishing  your  Highness  as 
many  happy  years  as  there  be  words  in 
my  verses  "  (this  would  be  to  doom  the 
Queen  to  live  at  least  20,000  years)  "  and 
verses  in  my  worthless  volume,  I  am 
Your  Majesty's  most  obsequious  orator, 
Alexander  Craig." 

It  was  very  often  to  a  great  lady  that 
the  dedication  was  addressed.  Nicholas 
Breton,  who  throws  an  unusual  amount 
of  light  on  the  dedication  by  the  im- 
mense number  of  his  publications,  and 
by  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  varies  his 


compliments,  dedicates  his  books  over 
and  over  again  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  fa- 
mous sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 
It  is  evident  that  she  had  taken  him  into 
her  service  at  a  moment  when  his  for- 
tunes were  in  very  low  water,  for  he 
says,  in  the  words  he  prefixes  to  his  "  Pil- 
grimage to  Paradise "  in  1592,  "  your 
poor  unworthy  poet  had  utterly  perished 
had  not  the  hand  of  your  Honour  revived 
the  heart  of  humility."  Later  on  it  is 
possible  to  trace  in  Breton's  dedications  a 
record  of  having,  by  his  own  fault,  for- 


INTO 

THE   MOST  SACRED 

TREASURY 

OF  THE 

PRAISE  and  GLORY 

OF 

INCARNATE  GOD. 

The  World's  moft  Merciful 

REDEEMER; 

The  Unworthieft  of  His  Majefties  Creatures, 

In  all  poffible  Proftrate  VENERATION, 

Begs  Leave  to  Cafi  This  Bis 

DEDICATED  MITE. 


Dedication   of  the  "Psyche"   of  Dr.  Joseph  Beaumont 


feited,  and  by  her  grace  regained,  his 
patroness's  favor.  All  through,  it  must 
be  confessed,  the  attitude  of  this  worthy 
poet  to  his  protectors  is  that  of  a  timid 
dependent.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  ear- 
ly dedications  addressed  to  ladies  form 
pieasanter  reading  than  those  to  lords, 
the  tributes  seeming  less  obsequious. 
When  Robert  Toft,  in  1598,  dedicates  his 
poem  of  "  Alba "  to  Sir  Calisthenes 
Brooke,  and  compliments  that  worthy 
soldier  on  his  "  lovely  face,"  we  blush  for 
him.  A  year  earlier  the  same  poet,  in 
presenting  his  "  Laura  "  to  Lucy,  Count- 
ess of  Northumberland,  had  applauded 
her  "  most  resolute  staidness  and  the  re- 
solved courage  of  a  true  Percy."  The 
lady  is  praised  for  her  "  heroical  and  un- 
daunted courage,"  and  the  gentleman  for 
his  "  lovely  face."  This  was  very  Eliza- 
bethan, and  Robert  Toft  a  true  son  of  his 
age. 

It  was  rarely  that  a  poet  presented  his 


work  to  a  great  man  of  letters.  The  only 
exception  I  remember  is  that  of  William 
Smith,  who,  in  1596,  dedicated  his  "  Chlo- 
ris  "  to  Edmund  Spenser  in  a  brace  of 
generous  sonnets.  It  is  true  that  Dick- 
enson addressed  his  "  Arisbas  "  in  1594  to 
Sir  Edward  Dyer,  and  Daniel  his  "  Mu- 
sophilus  "  in  1602  to  Sir  Fulke  Greville, 
but  in  each  case  it  was  rather  to  the  no- 
bleman than  to  the  poet.  Men  of  qual- 
ity, such  as  William  Percy  and  Richard 
Carew,  did  not  dedicate  at  all;  this  was 
the  little  polite  distinction  of  their  birth. 
Ben  Jonson  was  almost  alone  in  the 
dignity  of  his  dedications.  He  presented 
his  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  to  a  friend 
and  colleague,  the  antiquary  Camden. 
He  disdained  the  patron,  and  many  of  his 
books  are  not  dedicated  to  particular  per- 
sons at  all.  Plays,  indeed,  it  was  not  the 
fashion  to  dedicate;  to  do  so  seems  to 
have  been  thought  a  little  pretentious,  al- 
though of  course  there  are  numerous  ex- 
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ceptions  to  the  rule.  There  are  interest- 
ing examples  of  books  addressed  to  the 
public  at  large,  in  defiance  of  the  patron. 
For  this  there  was  generally  a  reason  to 
be  found:  the  author  was  dangerous,  or 
the  book  liable  to  scandal.  A  curious 
instance  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  case  of  Peter  Wood- 
house,  who  dedicated  his  poem 
of  "  The  Elephant  and  the 
Flea,"  in  1605,  "to  the  giddy 
Multitude."  Woodhouse,  not 
having  been  able  to  find  any 
one  who  will  accept  his  satire, 
and  admitting  that  "  in  these 
our  days  every  pamphlet  must 
have  his  patron,  or  the  fat  is 
in  the  fire,"  presents  it  cyni- 
cally to  that  "  many-headed 
beast,"  the  general  public.  In 
1594  a  much  humbler  rhyme- 
ster, in  similar  case,  dedicated 
his  volume  "  to  all  the  constant 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  that 
fear  God." 

It  became  very  difficult,  when 
nothing  must  be  said  that  was 
particular  or  private,  to  say 
anything  fresh  at  all ;  and  the 
Elizabethan  dedication  is  apt 
to  be  both  stale  and  prepos- 
terous. There  is,  therefore,  a 
refreshing  note  in  the  poems 
of  Matthew  Grove  (1587), 
when,  in  a  dedication  to  Lord 
Compton, — including  a  direct 
appeal  for  money  for  himself, — 
the  publisher,  Richard  Smith, 
confesses  that  he  stole  the 
MS.  some  four  years  pre- 
viously from  "  some  pail  in 
scullery  or  kitchen,"  into  which 
it  had  accidentally  fallen.  But  dedica- 
tors were  rarely  so  frank  as  this.  Preced- 
ing the  "  Diaphantus  "  of  Anthony  Scolo- 
ker,  in  1604,  there  is  a  burlesque  dedica- 
tion "  to  the  mighty,  learned,  and  ancient 
potentate,  Quisquis,"  showing  that  this 
author  at  least  was  not  blind  to  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  universal  convention.  In 
this  parody,  by-the-way,  is  to  be  found  a 
very  early  mention  of  "  friendly  Shake- 
spear's  tragedies."  The  actor  Robert  Ar- 
nim  boldly  began  by  dedicating  his  curi- 
ous volume  of  doggerel  verse,  called  The 
Italian  Tailor  and  Ms  Bon.  in  1609,  "to 
the  Reader  here  and  there,"  applauding 


"  so  Noble  a  Patron,"  but  then  lost  heart, 
and  called  in  the  Viscount  and  Viscount- 
ess Haddington  to  his  protection  in  the 
usual  way.  The  close  of  his  dedication  to 
the  Lady  is  perfectly  typical  of  the  age : 
"  And  so  wishing  as  much  joy  to  your 


Iff 


TO 
THE 

MOST 
ROYAL 
PATTERN 
AND PATRON 
O  F  LEARN  I  N  G 
AND  RELIGIO  N, 
THE  HIGH 
AND 

MIGHT  IE  PRINCE, 

I  AMES 

(Br  TheGrace  Of  Co©) 
K  I  NG 
OF  GREAT  BRITAINE, 
FR  AN  CE,  &IRELAND: 
TRVE  DE  F  END  E  R  OF 
THE  TRVE,  ANTIENT, 

C  H  RISTI  AN, 

CATHOLI  ICE,  AND 
APOSTOLIKE  FAITH 


Dedication  of  "The   Second   Week   of  Du 
bartas  "   (1598),  by  joshuah   sylvester,  to 
King  James  I 


right  well  affected  Viscount  and  you, 
from  the  King  of  Heaven,  as  I  know  you 
are  possessed  of  from  the  King  of  Earth 
(i.  e.,  James  I.),  I  leave  your  honours 
both  to  Him  that  is,  and  ever  shall  be, 
yours  and  our  Redeemer.  Your  Hon- 
ours'" in  all  humbleness,  Robert  Arnim." 

In  his  wild  tract  called  Lanthorn  and 
Candlelight,  published  in  1609,  Dekker 
gives  an  extraordinary  account  of  a 
fraudulent  trade  in  dedications,  which  he 
says  had  at  that  time  become  general. 
The  person  who  practised  it  was  called 
a  "  falconer,"  and  his  assistant  was 
known  as  the  "mongrel."   The  trick  is  to 


TO'THE  RIGHT  HO- 

N  O  R  A  BLE,  THE  LORD  Charles 
Howard,'  E  ARLE  OF  NOTINGHAM,  B  A- 

.ron  ot'Efpngbiw*  Knight  of  the  noble  Order  ofrhe  Gar- 
:\  Admiral!  of  England, Ireland  mi  Wa!cs,8cc. 


t^Lordhu 


me  of  his  CI:  4  testes  moil  Honorable  prime 


mm 


5  once  that  Douc  (true  honors  aged  Lord) 
Houering  with  wearied  wingsaboucyour  Arke, 
k      When  Cadiz  towers  did  fal  beneath  your  fword, 
To  reft  her  felfe  did  {ingle  out  that  barkc : 

So  my  meekeMufc,  from  all  that  conquering  rout* 
Conducted  through  the  feas  wilde  wildernes  >  . 
By  your  great  felfe,  to  grauetheir  names  about 
Thlbcrian  pillars  of  Joues  Hercules  i 

Moft  humblie  cranes  your  lordly  Lions  aid 
Gainft  monfter  Enuie,  while  fhe  tels  her  ftoric ' 
Of  Britaine  Princes,  and  that  roy all  Maid, 
In whofc  chafte hymne  her  Clio  fings  your  gloric 
'  Which  If  (great  Lord)  you  granyny  Mufe  fhall  frame 
Kdirroursmore  wonhie  your  renowned aame.  . 

t$m  Bmars  merm&B  hum*  ' 
RlCRA*D-K}COI** 


DEDICATION    TO    ADMIRAL   THE    EARL   OF   NOTTINGHAM,  OF   NICOLS'S  "A 
WINTER  NIGHT'S   VISION  "  (1610) 


travel  round  the  country  with  samples 
of  a  forth-coming  book,  to  which  an  epis- 
tle dedicatory  is  prefixed,  but  with  no 
name,  the  dedication  being  printed  on 
a  separate  and  loose  sheet,  of  which  the 
falconer  carries  a  large  store  of  copies; 
on  arriving  at  the  mansion  of  some  local 


magnate,  the  mongrel,  who  carries  a 
hand-press,  fills  in  the  name  of  the  par- 
ticular nobleman,  and  the  book  is  pre- 
sented to  him  as  dedicated  to  him  alone. 
Having  got  all  they  can  out  of  this 
"  knight  or  gentleman  of  worth,"  they 
proceed   to  another  district  and  begin 
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again.  Dekker  is  very  angry,  in  verse  as 
well  as  in  prose,  with  these  scoundrels, 
"  who,"  he  declares,  "  travel  up  and 
down  most  shires  in  England,  and  live 
by  this  hawking." 

Ordinary  authors  were  satisfied  with 
one  patron  to  each  book.  But  there  are 
several  prominent  examples  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  patronage.  The  first  edition  of 
Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene,"  1590,  was 
presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  superb  dedication  ex- 
isting. But  the  poem  is  also  protected 
by  an  epistle  in  prose  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  some  copies  contain,  in  ad- 
dition, as  many  as  seventeen  sonnets  of 
dedication  to  people  like  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  Lord  High  Chamberlain,  the 
Great  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  and  other  personages  of 
influence  and  renown  at  the  court  of 
Elizabeth.  Sylvester's  translation  of  the 
sacred  poems  of  I)u  Bart  as,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  age, 
was  also  most  profusely  and  redundant- 
ly dedicated.  Chapman  convened,  like 
Spenser,  seventeen  noble  lords  and  ladies 
to  gather  round  the  publication  of  his 
completed  translation  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  in  161(5,  and  he  showed  a 
marvellous  ingenuity  in  altering  his  form 
of  address  each  time.  What  patroness 
could  resist  a  suppliant  poet  who  offered 
her  his  book  as  "  To  the  Happy  Star 
discovered  in  our  Sydreian  Asterism, 
Comfort  of  Learning,  Sphere  of  all  the 
Virtues,  the  Lady  Wrothe  "? 

Dedications  to  the  sovereign  were  fre- 
quent under  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  but  these  offer  few  points  of  in- 
terest. In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  pa- 
tron, it  is  evident  that  some  reciprocity 
was  expected — a  place  in  the  household, 
a  purse  of  gold,  or  at  least  a  continua- 
tion of  personal  protection.  But  from 
the  King  no  such  private  favors  could 
reasonably  be  expected,  unless  the  poet 
had  already  secured  a  post  of  some  kind 
at  court.  Hence  even  when  he  dares,  in 
language  more  obsequious  and  more  con- 
ventional than  usual,  to  lay  his  poor  book 
at  the  feet  of  Majesty,  he  adds  a  dedica- 
tion to  some  lord  or  gentleman  of  less 
august  pre-eminence,  from  whom  he  may 
reasonably  expect  a  return  of  practical 
recognition.  Thus  Samuel  Daniel,  the 
Laureate,  dedicated  his  History  of  Eng- 


land, as  in  duty  bound,  to  the  Queen,  but 
in  a  separate  and  more  moving  address 
to  Lord  Rochester. 

There  was  yet  another  form  of  dedi- 
cation, which  would  to-day  be  thought 
highly  improper,  and  which  even  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  regarded  as  a 
little  hazardous.  This  was  nothing  les- 
than  the  presentation  of  a  book  to  the 
Deity  Himself.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  an  example  of  this  in  English 
earlier  than  1612,  when  King  James  I., 
in  his  plunge  into  the  Arminian 
Controversy,  dedicated  his  Declaration 
against  Vorstius  u  To  the  Honor  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  Eter- 
nal Son  of  the  Eternal  Father."  The 
whole  notion  of  a  dedication  in  those 
days  was  a  present nient  of  the  book  to 
one  in  a  more  exalted  position  than  the 
writer,  and  doubtless,  in  his  pride  as 
Christian  King  and  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  James  I.  considered  that  he  must 
mount  to  heaven  itself  to  discover  a 
possible  patron.  But  he  had  set  the 
fashion  in  what  soon  became  a  seven- 
teenth-century trick,  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  princes.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  1683  the  spurious  Second  Part 
of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  inscribed 
"  to  Him  that  is  Higher  than  the 
Highest."  And  William  Streat,  in  1654, 
had  dedicated  his  The  Dividing  of  the 
Hoof,  witli  uncompromising  brevity, 
"  To  God."  The  eccentric  Robert  Fludd 
addressed  a  volume  both  to  the  Creator 
and  to  James  I.,  which  led,  through  a  slip 
in  Fludd's  Latin,  to  his  being  accused  of 
having  attributed  deity  to  the  earthly 
monarch.  These  were  dangerous  forms 
of  address,  and  by  no  means  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  unwary.  Of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  of  these,  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  fine  poem  of  "  Psyche  "  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Beaumont,  we  give  a  repro- 
duction in  refined  fac-simile. 

The  peculiar  conventionalities  of  ad- 
dress of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
were  modified  by  the  Civil  Wars,  but 
more,  one  cannot  doubt,  by  the  increased 
facilities  of  the  printing-press.  When  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  creep  into  pub- 
licity under  the  protecting  shadow  of 
some  nobleman,  dedications  grew  to  be 
less  universal,  and  more  familiar  and 
sincere.  They  became  matters  in  which 
personal    temperament   dictated.  Thus 
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TO  THE  MOST  MIGH- 
TIE  AND  MAGNIFI- 
CENT EMPRESSE  ELI- 
ZA BET  H  ,  BY  THE 
GRACE  OF  GODQVEENE 
OF  ENGLAND,  FRANCE 
AND  IRELAND  D  E- 
FENDEROF  THE  FAITH 


Her  moil  hcimblc 


Scruant; 


Ed*  Spenfeti 


Dedication  of  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene,"  1590 

Cowley,  although  sprung  from  the  lower 
middle  class,  dedicates  his  successive  vol- 
umes to  his  friends  or  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  never  to  a  patron ;  except 
that  his  precocious  school-boy  verses,  the 
Poetical  Blossoms,  of  1633,  are  pre- 
sented, very  properly,  to  the  Headmaster 
of  Westminster  School.  The  old  Eliza- 
bethan, whose  dedications  tell  his  noble 
patron  that  he  asks  nothing,  but  "  leaves 
to  your  honourable  discretion  the  liking 
of  my  soul's  labour,  and  commandment 
of  my  heart's  love,"  gave  way  to  a  more 
independent  English  citizen.  Henry 
More,  in  1642,  "  a  novice  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world,"  broke  new  ground  by  pre- 
senting his  "  Platonic  Song  of  the  Soul  " 
to  his  own  father;  in  this  dedication,  a 
charming  outburst  of  cordial  affection,  he 
attributes  his  love  of  poetry  to  his  fa- 
ther's "  having  from  my  childhood  turned 


mine  ears  to  Spenser's  rhymes,  entertain- 
ing us  on  winter  nights  with  that  incom- 
parable piece  of  his,  '  The  Faery  Queen,' 
a  Poem  as  richly  fraught  with  divine  mo- 
rality as  fancy." 

Even  when  the  formal  address  to  a 
person  of  fashion  was  retained,  it  was 
apt  to  take  a  shape  more  graceful  and  less 
obsequious  than  in  the  previous  genera- 
tion. Thus  Waller,  dedicating  his  Poems 
of  1645  to  Lady  Sophia  Bertie,  says  that 
if  he  paid  her  the  usual  extravagant  com- 
pliments, people  would  "  believe  that  I 
endeavored  the  character  of  a  perfect 
nymph,  worshipped  an  image  of  my  own 
making,  and  dedicated  this  to  the  Lady 
of  the  brain,  not  of  the  heart,  of  your 
Ladyship's  most  humble  servant,  E.  W." 
Still,  if  you  desired  to  be  preposterous, 
there  was  no  one  in  1640  to  reprove 
you,  and  the  dedications  of  Francis 
Quarles,  prefixed  to  his  various  poetical 
collections,  beggar  belief  by  their  grovel- 
ling servility. 

The  light  thrown  by  the  old  dedica- 
tions upon  the  struggles,  the  terrors,  and 
the  consolations  of  men  of  letters  in  Eng- 
land is  very  important  and  interesting, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  the  historians  of 
our  literatures  have  so  generally  neglect- 
ed it.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  poetry  and  drama  flour- 
ished like  tropical  vegetation  in  a  hot- 
house, but  always  in  conditions  which 
proved  these  arts  to  be  exotic,  and  not 
based  on  the  convictions  and  experiences 
of  the  English  people  at  large.  There 
was  a  growing  feeling  in  favor  of  tolera- 
tion, moral,  social,  and  religious,  but  it 
was  timid  still,  and  effectual  only  within 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  certain  broad- 
minded  and  genial  noble  houses,  who  kept 
up  a  semblance  of  feudal  state.  It  was 
under  the  shelter  of  the  little  Italianated 
courts  of  the  Essexes  and  the  Pembrokes, 
the  Aubignes  and  the  Montgomerys,  that 
poetry  flourished,  in  antagonism  to  the 
ruling  and  growing  Puritan  prejudice  of 
the  English  middle  classes.  This  is  an 
aspect  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
period  which  we  are  too  apt  to  over- 
look, and  it  is  one  which  the  study  of 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  dedications 
brings  closely  home  to  us. 


The  Warrior's  Mother 


BY  MAUD   STEPNEY  RAWS  ON 


I 

A CLUSTER  of  red  houses  of  me- 
dium size  lay  in  the  valley,  and 
one  only  stood  apart,  white  and 
ivied  on  the  hill.  She  who  lived  in  it — 
a  widow — was  the  oldest  resident,  erst- 
while an  owner  of  much  land,  which 
necessity  had  compelled  her  to  sell  grudg- 
ingly and  in  little  pieces  for  the  sake  of 
an  only  son's  education  at  a  time  of  finan- 
cial depression.  But  the  hill  remained 
hers  intact,  with  its  woods  and  alleys  and 
walks  between  river  and  highroad.  The 
dwindling  of  the  estate  had  been  hard 
enough  to  bear,  and  the  resultant  cramp- 
ed feeling  was  insupportable;  but  when 
the  little  red  houses,  the  building  of  which 
she  was  powerless  to  forbid,  sprang  up 
about  her  feet,  and  the  place  was  no  long- 
er a  great  house  with  its  satellite  ham- 
let, but  a  colony  with  winter  and  sum- 
mer season,  with  its  Sunday  parade  on 
the  Lock  island — a  kind  of  Bedford  Park 
with  the  disadvantages  of  a  village — 
then  the  oldest  resident  found  in  her  hill 


a  fortress  against  intrusion.  Nevermore 
did  she  wish  to  pass  beyond  its  gates. 

Her  soldier  son,  a  boy  in  the  lancers, 
gay,  and  loving  holiday,  broke  through 
her  terror  of  the  red  houses  a  little  when 
he  went  home  for  his  first  leave.  There 
were  young  people  in  the  red  houses, 
boys  and  girls  who  played  on  the  river  in 
canoes  and  punts,  who  held  their  amateur 
regattas,  and  fell  together  in  groups  of 
four  and  three  and  two — more  often  two. 
He  made  friends  with  all  of  them  quick- 
ly, and  for  his  sake  she  organized  won- 
derful water  parties,  taking  the  burden 
of  arrangements  that  he  might  be  free 
to  play  host — host  and  lord  in  the  eyes 
of  these  little  people  in  the  little  houses. 
He  had  the  grand  air  which  was  her  ideal, 
the  soldier's  confident  manner,  which,  in 
a  gentleman,  stops  well  short  of  swagger. 
He  was  very  like  her,  graceful  and  tall, 
with  the  same  blue  eyes.  But  the  people 
in  the  colony  worshipped  him  and  dis- 
liked her.  He  saw  it,  and  it  grieved  him. 

"  None  of  them  are  like  you ;  none  of 
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them  come  up  to  you,  and  I  know  it  bet- 
ter every  day.  But  you  must  be  nicer 
to  them.  They're  simple.  They  need 
to  be  understood.  They're  at  your  el- 
bow. Be  a  little  kind  to  them ;  they  really 
are  human,  dearest,"  was  his  refrain 
whenever  she  made  merry  at  the  expense 
of  the  colony  as  they  sat  together  in  the 
evenings.  But  she  would  never  go  to  the 
many  little  entertainments  organized  in 
the  colony  by  way  of  respectful  return 
for  her  invitations. 

"  I  never  could  stand  that  running 
in  and  out  of  little  houses,"  she  said; 
"  there  is  at  least  more  than  one  who  en- 
joys it.   You  must  represent  me,  Hal." 

So  Hal  gave  up  persuading  her  to  ac- 
company him,  and  gradually,  so  debo- 
nair and  gregarious  and  amusing  was  he, 
the  colony  practically  engulfed  his  lei- 
sure, and  when  he  stepped  out  of  his  mo- 
ther's grounds  into  the  road  of  villas, 
he  entered  a  world  of  interests  and  tastes 
and  amusements,  a  labyrinth  of  little 
jokes  and  little  sallies,  which  to  her  were 
Greek. 

Nevertheless  she  was  not  jealous.  He 
set  her  above  them  all.  She  would  no 
more  ask  a  sacrifice  of  these  gay  hours 
with  the  colony  than  she  would  have  ex- 
pected him  as  a  lusty  toddling  child,  to 
sit  strapped  into  a  chair  all  day. 

The  jokes  and  sallies,  the  picnics  and 
parties,  were  in  full  tilt  when  the  war 
summons  came  to  the  boy.  He  was  the 
first  man  of  the  colony  to  go.  In  him 
it  lost  its  star,  its  preux  chevalier,  its 
one  real  soldier.  Others  there  were  en- 
titled to  uniforms;  they,  however,  were 
militiamen,  and  were  merely  drafted  off 
one  by  one  to  various  depots  to  fill  up 
gaps.  Their  going  excited  no  dreadful 
thrill  in  the  bosom  of  the  community. 
But  Hal  Boldre  went  straight  as  an  arrow 
to  the  field  of  war. 

His  preparations  were  rapid;  one  last 
water  party,  and  then  forty-eight  hours 
of  racing  business.  He  and  Lady  Boldre 
spent  one  weary  day  in  London,  and  came 
back  for  the  last  night  under  the  white 
roof.  The  colony  stood  delicately  aloof 
during  those  last  hours.  Mother  and  son 
sat  together  and  walked  in  the  dear  gar- 
den under  the  stars,  talking  of  common 
things,  ;ir  if  the  old  ordinary  life  would 
dawn  for  them  on  the  morrow. 

On  the  splendid  October  morrow  they 


started,  driving  six  miles  to  the  train 
which  should  catch  an  express  at  a  junc- 
tion for  the  port  where  his  troop-ship 
waited.  Then  the  colony  gave  signs  of 
its  devotion  to  the  young  warrior.  At 
the  turn  of  the  valley  road,  just  outside 
the  gates,  they  waited— his  friends — and 
the  cheers  rang  out  as  the  carriage  from 
the  White  House  came  in  sight. 

They  came  in  cars,  on  ponies,  on  bi- 
cycles. They  laughed  and  sang  and 
cheered  through  the  six  miles  to  the  sta- 
tion. Some  of  the  ponies  had  bells.  The 
jingling,  dusty  way  was  one  long  epic  of 
sympathy  and  hot  pride.  The  men  were 
not  more  ashamed  than  the  girls  when  the 
tears  of  all  showed  at  the  last,  as  the 
boy  flung  his  arms  out  to  them  at  the 
open  window  in  a  gesture  of  dumb  grati- 
tude. 

From  that  moment  to  the  weighing  of 
the  anchor  the  hours  belonged  to  the 
boy's  mother.  She  had  no  time  to  grudge 
the  colony  that  devotion. 

For  days  she  carried  behind  burning 
eyeballs  the  picture  of  that  blurred 
brown  ship,  with  its  human  bank  of 
scarlet  and  gold.  A  slight  smear  of  tar 
on  the  gloves  she  had  worn  that  day  trans- 
ported her  to  the  water-side,  to  the  piti- 
less bustle,  the  unforgettable  details  of 
the  final  hours. 

II 

Six  months  later  the  withering  shaft 
came.  The  life  before  it,  with  its  daily 
hopes,  alarms,  reliefs,  now  seemed  a  dim 
period  of  ideal  existence.  The  tragedy 
of  the  boy's  little  band,  which  never 
thought  of  surrender  when  surrender 
might  well  have  been  pardonable,  the  in- 
sult, the  torture,  the  young  commander's 
lingering  death — all  of  it  was  told  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  story  reached  even  to  the 
uttermost  hamlet. 

All  through  the  fire  of  grief,  the  un- 
dying horror  of  battle,  the  stricken  wo- 
man in  the  White  House  was  faintly  con- 
scious of  a  human  environment,  a  some- 
thing which  stood  apart,  yet  watched  and 
warded  her  through  that  terrible  spring. 
Footsteps  passed  and  repassed  her  win- 
dows, men  and  women  of  all  ages  and 
grades  knocked  softly  at  her  door  with 
whispered  inquiries.  More  than  once  it 
seemed  to  her,  as  she  stole  out  at  dusk 
along  her  avenues,  that  people  held  their 
breath,  hiding  not  a  yard  from  her.  She 
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almost  heard  the  quick  flutter  of  raiment, 
the  brush  of  steps;  yet  she  knew  she  was 
alone. 

When  three  months  had  gone  she  was 
haunted  by  the  boy's  old  refrain :  "  Re- 
member, the  people  about  you  are  human, 
after  all;"  and  a  sudden  contrition  for 
her  ingratitude,  her  dread  of  their  minis- 
tration, overwhelmed  her.  They  had  all 
been  his  friends,  the  people  in  the  val- 
ley. They  lay  under  the  deathly  shadow 
even  as  she  did;  in  a  hundred  ways  she 
knew  it  from  the  chatter  of  her  house- 
hold. All  the  gayeties  were  sternly  re- 
pressed by  those  who  were  the  leaders 
of  the  valley  routs;  there  were  no  longer 
laughter  and  song  on  the  water  or  in  the 
parlors. 

One  night  in  May  she  stepped  bravely 
out  into  the  road  and  walked  towards 
the  red  villas.  People  came  to  the  doors 
as  if  by  chance  and  ran  to  greet  her;  the 
most  fearless  among  them,  a  garrulous, 
hospitable  creature,  drew  Lady  Boldre 
into  her  house.  Others  drifted  in  to  pay 
their  respects.  Not  one,  but  half  a  dozen, 
young  and  old,  conducted  her  home,  car- 
rying flowers.  The  garrulous  lady,  Mrs. 
Spinner — she  had  a  bright  complexion 
and  a  partiality  for  scarlet  in  her  dress, 
which,  with  her  love  of  disseminating 
small  news,  had  earned  her  the  name  of 
the  Red  Spinner — insisted  on  arranging 
the  blossoms  then  and  there  in  Lady 
Boldre's  vases. 

So  it  came  that  Grief  and  not  Joy, 
or  mere  convention,  or  neighborliness, 
unlocked  the  doors  of  the  White  House 
to  the  people  of  the  valley. 

Ill 

The  seasons  drifted ;  yet  to  one  woman 
all  months  were  alike,  and  neither  cold 
nor  heat,  rain  nor  drought,  attained  even 
to  the  dignity  of  incidents  in  the  steady 
march  of  the  days.  At  last  she  yielded 
to  persuasion  and  went  away  to  escape 
the  sad  winter,  but  only  with  the  an- 
ticipation of  the  delight  of  returning 
home  to  the  place  where  her  dearest 
thoughts  were  enshrined.  It  was  early 
March  before  she  returned,  pale  and  rest- 
less; but  in  twenty-four  hours  the  light 
was  back  in  her  eyes,  her  cheek  fuller, 
her  step  lighter. 

"  80  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone, 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on," 


she  whispered  often  to  herself  as  she  lit 
the  lamps  in  the  dear  rooms  the  boy  had 
loved,  and  dusted  his  treasures,  all  thrust 
away  for  safety  during  her  absence,  with 
her  own  hands.  Here  in  these  three 
rooms  she  had  a  whole  week's  work  in 
the  furbishing,  the  brightening.  The 
fires  were  lit,  the  draperies  renewed;  flow- 
ers from  the  south  of  France  made  the 
whole  place  into  a  bower.  Here  she 
would  rest  and  think  of  him;  but  not 
rest  only.  For  there  was  work  to  do, 
work  for  the  men  who  had  fought  under 
him,  for  the  survivors  of  the  tragedy, 
for  their  wives,  their  children.  And  for 
the  wounded  of  his  troop  she  had  a  grand 
hospital  scheme.  She  was  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  those  who  gave  not  only 
blood  and  limbs  and  breath,  but  all' their 
dearest  hopes  for  England.  She  was 
desperately  eager  to  begin  her  service,  and 
after  the  long  days  of  toil  with  eye  and 
finger  and  brain  she  would  rest  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  nearness  of  her  son's 
spirit.  At  every  turn  of  the  house  and 
avenues,  at  every  moment,  both  in  lei- 
sure and  in  the  full  swing  of  her  loving 
enterprise,  she  was  aware  of  him.  He 
was  hers  —  more  hers  than  before,  it 
seemed.  The  innumerable  pictures  of 
him  followed  her  with  their  eyes.  "  I 
am  always  with  you,"  they  said.  "  There 
is  no  one  like  you.  You  have  been  and 
are  everything  to  me.  Our  life  is  one. 
Every  heartache  that  you  feel  I  know. 
I  will  heal  it.  Keep  me  near  you.  The 
bitterness  of  parting  is  not.  I  am  near; 
I  will  come  nearer  still !" 

There  were  times  when  she  was  sorry 
for  the  colony  in  the  valley  because  they 
knew  not  the  divinity  of  that  consola- 
tion. They  expressed  some  surprise  that 
she  had  raised  no  monument  in  the  valley 
church  to  his  memory,  and  they  set  on 
foot  a  kindly  subscription  for  a  window. 
She  thanked  them,  and  turned  to  the 
boy's  Thucydides,  which  lay  open  at  the 
resonant  passage  beginning,  "  For  of 
great  men  the  whole  earth  is  the  sepul- 
chre." 

How  could  she  concentrate  her  living 
thought  of  him  in  one  spot  in  cold  glass 
or  marble?  Was  he  not  her  comrade 
through  the  noontide  and  eventide  and 
in  the  dark  watches? 

The  Red  Spinner  was  one  of  the  first 
visitors  at  the  White  House,  her  curiosity 
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being  roused  to  boiling  -  point  by  the 
adaptation  of  certain  cottages  on  the  hill 
for  wounded  soldiers.  Hal's  mother 
showed  her  all  her  scheme,  happy  as  a 
girl  in  the  details.  Then  she  stood  at 
the  gates  awhile,  exchanging  news.  The 
Spinner  rioted  in  her  own  tattle. 

"  And  old  Mr.  Johnson  has  married 
his  fourth  wife,  a  girl  of  twenty — isn't 
it  shocking?  And  they  say  Mrs.  Green 
has  to  have  four  operations;  they  really 
don't  know  which  to  take  first ;  so  trying. 
Oh,  by-the-bye,  the  man  who  bought  the 
old  Elizabethan  farm-house  at  the  end 
of  your  private  water  and  was  going  to 
throw  it  into  a  '  Hydro '  has  committed 
suicide !  So  that's  all  right,  and  now  you 
won't  lose  the  picturesque  end  to  your 
water-lily  pool.  Nearly  every  one  is 
here  again.  The  Benby  family  is  back. 
I  think  poor  Dolly  is  looking  better. 
Her  mother  says  she  is  slowly  getting 
back  her  nerves." 

"  Really  ?   I  am  sorry  she  has  been  ill." 

"  Well  —  of  course,  you  know,  we 
couldn't  help  seeing  how  terribly  she  felt 
it." 

"Felt  it?" 

The  Red  Spinner  patted  her  hostess 
very  gently  on  the  hand.  "  Of  course 
no  one  talks  about  it,  you  know.  If  I 
heard  a  word,  I  should  be  the  first  to 
give  the  lie.  Pious  frauds,  you  know, 
.  . .  and  that. . .  And  I  am  sure  dear 
Mr.  Harold  would  wish  the  dear  girl  not 
to  be  gossiped  about." 

"My  son—?" 

The  Red  Spinner  looked  embarrassed 
for  the  first  time  in  her  existence. 

"  Well,  of  course,  they  were  very  deeply 
attached." 

"  Really?" 

The  Red  Spinner  flung  herself  at  it 
desperately : 

"You  know,  of  course,  that  there  was 
complete  understanding  between  them 
before  he  sailed?" 

Hal's  mother  drew  herself  up  with  a 
start.    "  Yes  ?" 

"  Didn't  you  know  ?"  persisted  the  Red 
Spinner. 

Pride,  astonishment,  bitter  resentment, 
made  armor  necessary.  Lady  Boldre  told 
herself  she  prevaricated  for  the  honor  of 
her  boy.  She  launched  a  frigid  counter- 
question  at  her  informant. 

"  May  I  ask  how  far  my  son's  peculiar- 


ly private  affairs,  sacred  to  him  and  to 
me,  are  discussed  down  there?"  She 
pointed  with  a  scornful  finger  to  the  red 
colony. 

"  Oh,  I  assure  you,  no  one  mentions  it 
— openly,  at  any  rate.  But  of  course  one 
gleans  things.  And  the  girl  went  into 
mourning,  you  know — crape  even,  I'm 
told.  And  she  has  his  photographs — 
snap-shots  taken  at  picnics,  as  well  as 
portraits  in  hunting  dress  and  uniform 
— in  her  room,  hanging  all  round  her 
bed." 

The  other  woman  made  an  effort  to 
be  generous.  "  I  am  sure  she  is  the  last 
girl  in  the  world  to  do  such  things  by 
way  of  display,"  she  retorted,  indig- 
nantly. 

The  Red  Spinner  laid  a  cunning  snare. 
"  Well,  my  dear  Lady  Boldre,  of  course, 
as  you  understand,  and  Dolly  must  share 
with  you  a  common  grief,  it  is  natural 
that  she  should  put  on  mourning,. . . 
and  that — " 

"  Every  one  has  been  in  mourning 
lately." 

"  Well,  of  course,  it  is  so,  but  still  she 
kept  it  on  longer,  and  used  black-edged 
note.  And  after  all  she  must  have  his 
portrait  near  her.  There  isn't  much  pub- 
licity in  that,  and  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  wish  her  to  forget  that  she  had  been 
loved  by  such  a  hero." 

"  Has  she  spoken  to  you  ?" 

"  N-not  exactly.  But  when  her  friend 
Miss  Slacke  talked  about  it  with  her,  she 
said  of  course  that  it  had  been  so  much 
more  terrible  for  her  than  for  others  who 
were  merely  his  friends,  while  she  had  no 
open  right  of  course  to  sympathy;  but 
that —  Well,  you  see,  it  was  plain  what 
was  meant.    I  hope  you  are  not  angry?" 

"  Not  in  the  least.  But  I  must  ask 
you  never  to  reopen  the  subject  again. 
My  son  would  be  grieved  if — if  this  in 
any  way  exposed  the  girl  to . . .  You 
can  imagine  he  would  wish  her  shielded," 
she  added,  boldly. 

"  Rely  on  me,"  said  the  Red  Spinner, 
warmly,  and  tripped  back  to  the  colony. 
She  had  won  satisfaction  on  two  points. 
Hal  had  loved  the  girl;  his  mother  did 
not  know  of  the  understanding.  What 
would  be  her  attitude  to  the  Benbys? 
In  the  parlor  of  the  doctor's  wife  she  un- 
folded the  matter  with  relish,  and  the 
doctor's  wife  at  a  working  party  next 
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day  reserved  the  information  as  a  tit- 
bit till  the  lamps  and  tea  came  in. 

IV 

Hal's  mother  moved  through  her  work 
in  a  dream.  Her  heart  was  a  treasure- 
chamber  of  which  the  lock  had  been 
rudely  forced;  part  of  the  treasure  was 
stolen,  and  the  rest  lay  there  on  the 
threshold,  unguarded,  it  seemed.  Bruised 
and  bewildered  at  first  by  the  thought 
that  her  son  should  have  kept  a  secret 
such  as  this  from  her  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  farewell,  she  was  roused  at  inter- 
vals into  cruel  anger  against  the  girl 
who  had  undermined  her  treasure.  She 
had  grown  to  contemplate  the  boy's  mar- 
riage as  an  inevitable  thing,  but  one  for 
which  years  should  prepare  him  and  her- 
self, an  event  crowning  the  middle  epoch 
of  a  career  of  distinction,  when  he  would 
know  who  was  worthiest  to  share  his  daily 
life  and  bear  him  children.  And  now 
this  baby-faced  girl  had  stolen  a  march 
in  the  dark !  It  was  undignified,  cruel. 
It  was  impossible  that  he  could  have 
cared !..... 

Through  the  trees  one  morning  she 
saw  Dolly  Benby  pass;  watched  narrowly 
the  slender  figure,  the  pretty  carriage, 
the  childish  head  set  on  a  slim  neck,  the 
wistful  doelike  eyes,  the  cheek  sweetly 
dimpling,  the  drooping  curves  of  the  per- 
fect mouth.  It  was  the  sort  of  face 
strong  men  could  worship,  she  reflected. 
And  yet  it  lacked  the  responsive  graces 
needful  to  Hal,  the  quick  fantasy  which 
in  his  mother  he  admired,  the  fuller  dig- 
nity; in  a  word,  all  the  larger  qualities. 
She  heard  the  girl's  voice  chatting  to  a 
friend.  The  tone  of  it  was  thin,  the 
phrases  commonplace.  Lady  Boldre  went 
back  to  the  White  House  cursing  in  her 
heart  the  Red  Spinner. 

For  a  long  fortnight  this  torment  of 
spirit  was  upon  her.  The  splendid  sense 
of  touch  with  the  boy  was  gone.  The 
consciousness  of  him  was  blurred.  She 
had  but  snatches  of  it  now  and  then  when 
her  love  for  him  whispered  that  to  sacri- 
fice herself  utterly  only  meant  to  love  him 
better,  to  draw  him  nearer.  She  could 
not  bear  to  sit  in  the  rooms.  He,  the  very 
heart  of  gayety,  the  very  soul  of  honor, 
was  no  more  hers,  her  joy  and  pride.  He 
was  flesh  of  her  flesh,  bone  of  her  bone, 
brought  forth  in  sorrow  in  her  early 


widowhood,  and  she  was  to  share  even 
his  memory  with  the  pink  and  white  girl 
who  had  never  suffered  for  him  or  lived 
for  him ! 

The  terrible  loneliness  of  the  days 
turned  her  to  stone.  She  drugged  herself 
that  she  might  forget  at  night  the  tor- 
turing doubts  of  the  day.  The  misery 
culminated  in  a  dream  so  vivid  that  it 
could  be  nothing  but  a  direct  sign.  With 
dawn  she  rose  and  made  her  great  resolu- 
tion. She  looked  out  the  boxes  of  his 
things.  She  sorted  some  of  the  letters 
she  had  not  yet  dared  to  sort — the  boy's 
own  correspondence,  which,  according  to 
the  will  in  his  pocket-book,  was  to  be  re- 
turned to  those  who  wrote  the  letters.  She 
dug  fiercely  into  the  chest.  Her  fingers  en- 
countered a  packet  of  letters  in  a  girlish 
hand.  She  looked  at  the  signature  of 
the  one  at  the  top — "  Ever  yours,  Dolly," 
— -and  the  deep  stab  of  jealousy  made  her 
thrust  it  away  and  walk  to  the  window 
to  gain  breath.  She-  went  back  to  the 
box  and  counted  the  letters  again.  A 
dozen  in  the  packet — perhaps  there  were 
others.  At  any  rate,  here  were  three 
months'  letters,  if  Dolly  wrote  to  him  by 
every  mail.  "  Ever  yours  " — that  was  at 
the  beginning  ;  perhaps  the  other  endings 
were  more  intimate.  She  undid  the  rib- 
bon that  tied  them  and  fingered  the  let- 
ters one  by  one.  It  was  simple  enough 
to  read  them  and  lay  bare  the  whole 
story.  She  raised  her  head  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  saw  the  last  picture  of  him, 
taken  during  a  halt  on  the  long,  starved 
South-African  marches;  the  face  thin 
and  long  with  the  breathless  chase  after 
men,  and  the  longer  for  its  unaccustom- 
ed beard.  The  eyes  looked  at  her  with 
a  solemn  command.  She  began  to  fumble 
at  one  of  the  envelopes.  Anything  was 
better  than  this  agony  of  doubt.  But 
the  eyes  shone  out,  sternly  forbidding. 
She  tied  the  packet  up  and  addressed  it 
to  Dolly  Benby.  Her  spirit  grew  lighter. 
The  resolution  of  the  night  triumphed. 
She  could  scarcely  wait  for  the  hour 
when  she  could  go  down  into  the  valley 
with  the  burden. 

A  silence  fell  upon  the  Benbys'  room 
as  she  entered.  She  saw  the  quick  looks 
which  flashed  between  the  mother  and 
a  chance  caller,  and  between  the  elder 
daughter  and  the  mother,  wdien  she  ask- 
ed specially  for  Dolly.    Dolly  came  in, 
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shy,  ethereal,  with  a  nervous  little  laugh; 
she  was  in  gray ;  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
drooped.  With  the  eyes  of  the  family 
upon  the  visitor,  the  delivery  of  the  let- 
ters would  be  a  sacrilege.  Lady  Boldre 
rose  to  say  good-by,  and  in  the  hall 
with  Dolly  to  usher  her  out,  her  oppor- 
tunity came.  They  went  up  to  Dolly's 
little  room,  white  and  innocent.  The 
pictures  of  Hal  were  there,  even  as  the 
Red  Spinner  had  said.  Lady  Boldre  put 
the  letters  into  the  girl's  hands  gently, 
and  Dolly  blushed  painfully;  the  tears 
rushed  to  her  eyes. 

"  You  cared  ?"  said  Hal's  mother,  pa- 
thetically— "  you  really  cared  ?  No,  don't 
tell  me.  I — I — understand.  I  might 
have  helped  you  if  I  had  known  sooner. 
He  never  said  anything.  Here  are  the 
letters;  I  haven't  looked  at  them.  Don't 
be  ashamed,  my  dear.  Only  love  him. 
And — and  he  is  all  I  have  too." 

It  was  Dolly  who  sobbed  so  terribly  and 
had  no  words.  It  was  Dolly  who  was 
comforted  and  tenderly  petted  by  her 
family  when  the  red  rims  disfigured  her 
eyes  the  next  day. 

And  Hal's  mother  went  back  to  her 
lonely  house.  She  had  done  her  duty. 
Yet  presently  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  but 
scarcely  begun  to  do  it.  A  fierce  desire 
seized  her  to  make  more  than  ordinary 
recompense  to  this  girl,  this  child  who 
would  surely  have  been  Hal's  wife  in 
fulness  of  time.  She  asked  Dolly  to  stay 
at  the  White  House  while  her  family  were 
absent  in  the  summer;  she  tried  to  pic- 
ture her  as  a  daughter;  she  taught  her- 
self to  admire  the  pretty  grace  of  Dolly's 
movements.  The  gentle  air  of  Dolly's 
proprietorship  over  all  Hal's  belongings, 
from  which  Lady  Boldre  winced  at  first, 
became  at  last  the  right  thing.  The  very 
servants  comprehended  it.  The  boy's 
pets,  his  sporting  dogs,  his  pony,  his 
charger,  followed  Dolly  like  lambs.  And 
in  Dolly  Hal's  mother  beheld  at  last  the 
vestal  who  kept  the  fire  burning  in  the 
temple  of  their  love  for  Hal.  Perhaps  it 
was  not  strange  that  in  the  extreme  of  the 
mother's  self-abnegation  the  girl  became 
more  of  a  reality  to  her  than  Hal  himself. 

"  I  am  sure  he  is  with  us  on  the  river," 
she  said  often,  and  so  brightly  that  the 
mother  rejoiced;  the  girl  seemed  to  have 
that  living  consciousness  of  Hal  more 
than  any  one  else. 


As  this  went  on,  the  White  House  open- 
ed its  doors  a  little  wider.  Friends  of 
Hal,  safely  returned  from  the  fight,  came 
to  see  his  mother.  Bitter-sweet  were  those 
meetings,  notable  for  the  little  stories  of 
the  boy's  camp  comrades,  the  jealously 
gleaned  reminiscences  of  the  last  days 
of  his  soldiering.  But  Lady  Boldre  felt 
sometimes  that  Dolly  shrank  from  them; 
and  she  sighed,  and  again  forgave  the 
girl  because  of  her  sensitiveness  to  pain, 
her  obviously  acute  power  of  suffering. 

Young  voices  resounded  in  the  gardens 
as  the  years  passed,  and  Dolly  did  the 
honors  of  tennis-court  and  bowling-green 
and  croquet-lawn  as  Hal  had  always  done. 
She  also  arranged  the  little  gatherings, 
ordered  the  house;  and  to  her  fell  the 
lighter  portion  of  the  entertainment  of 
his  friends.  Young  Frank  Shaw,  Hal's 
boon  companion,  was  constantly  at  the 
house.  It  gladdened  Lady  Boldre  to  see 
how  he  and  Dolly  shared  the  ritual  of  the 
boy's  memory. 

"  He  understands,"  Dolly  would  say  to 
Hal's  mother,  when  they  spoke  of  Frank. 

"  She  is  the  one  we  must  think  of  now," 
said  Hal's  mother  to  Frank,  when  Dolly, 
who  had  lately  grown  quiet,  and  flushed 
and  paled  more  than  before,  pleaded 
fatigue,  and  left  the  care  of  Hal's  pets 
to  Hal's  friends. 

.  V 

After  all,  looking  back  on  it  a  year 
later,  Lady  Boldre  could  not  understand 
why  she  had  been  so  blind.  For  the  very 
story  of  the  circumstances  was  written 
on  the  girl's  face. 

She  made  her  discovery — it  might  have 
been  made  almost  any  day  for  the  past 
two  years — on  one  of  her  lonely  walks, 
while  Dolly,  she  guessed,  was  resting. 

The  beech  leaves  of  the  woods  were 
soft  under  her  feet.  Her  face  was  peace- 
ful, calm,  her  figure  erect.  She  paused, 
hearing  voices,  and  afraid  lest  some  un- 
known picnic  group  should  stray  into  her 
path.  Between  the  rich  clumps  of  yew 
and  beech  on  the  bank  below  her  she  saw 
two  figures,  graceful,  lovely  in  youth  and 
idyl.  The  slim  neck  of  Dolly  bent  as 
a  reed  bends  under  the  kiss  which  Hal's 
friend  laid  there,  and  Dolly's  pale  gold 
hair  burned  brightly  against  the  setting 
sun,  and  her  ear  and  cheek  were  the 
tint  of  deep  roses. 
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Hal's  mother  walked  away  and  stood 
long  on  the  grass  terrace  that  lay  open 
to  Hal's  favorite  sailing  reach  of  the 
river. 

At  night  she  called  Dolly  to  her. 

"  Frank  has  asked  me  for  you.  Was 
that  your  suggestion?  You  know  you 
are  free." 

"  I  said  I  thought  it  would  please  you 
if  he  asked,"  faltered  the  girl. 
"  Was  that  all  f 

Dolly  did  not  answer.  Lady  Boldre 
put  her  hands  on  the  young  shoulders  and 
raised  Dolly's  head. 

"  Tell  me  the  truth.  Did  Hal  ever  say 
he  loved  you  better  than  any  one  else  in 
the  world?" 

Dolly  burst  into  tears. 

"  Did  you  pretend  he  cared — or  was  it 
that  you  cared?" 

"  I  am  positive  he  liked  me  better  than 
the  others,"  Dolly  answered,  pitifully. 

Hal's  mother  dried  the  child's  tears, 
and  kissed  her  in  pity.  "  Be  happy,"  she 
said,  gently ;  "  it  is  only  natural  you 
should  care  for  Erank.  He  is  what  you 
need.  I  feel  that  Hal  is — is  glad.  I 
think  it  must  be  a  kind  of  relief  to  him." 
Then  she  could  not  resist  the  one  touch 
of  playful  cynicism :  "  He  must  have  been 
so  puzzled,  poor  darling,  and  have  won- 
dered again  and  again  why  you  troubled." 
Then  she  broke  off,  coloring  with  embar- 
rassment. The  pained  vanity,  the  re- 
sentment, the  little  cheap  sentimentality 
of  the  girl,  of  her  love  of  sensation,  were 
no  longer  disguised.  Dolly  drew  herself 
up,  her  delicate  face  pink  with  anger. 

"  I  did  it  to  spare  you,"  she  said,  slow- 
ly and  with  defiance. 

Eor  a  minute  the  cold  gray  young  eyes 
and  the  deep  blue  eyes  of  the  older  wo- 
man gazed.  Then  the  pale  eyelids  fell 
over  the  gray  ones.  Dolly's  foolish  lie 
could  not  stand  the  simple  pity  of  those 
dim  blue  depths. 

VI 

Like  a  voyager  long  delayed,  the  per- 
fect consciousness  of  her  son  came  back  to 
the  widow  in  the  White  House,  and  even 
as  the  one  who  returns  after  long  weary 
absence  seems  to  radiate  greater  vitality 
than  before,  seems,  indeed,  to  add  a  deli- 
cious strangeness  and  new  virtues  to  the 
old  graces,  so  did  the  spirit  of  the  son 


return  more  fully  than  before  to  the  heart 
of  the  mother. 

The  Red  Spinner,  two  days  after 
Dolly's  wedding  in  the  valley,  pushed  her 
way  into  the  White  House.  Lady  Boldre 
was  prepared.  Pity  and  sacrifice  had 
taught  her  how  to  shield  Dolly. 

"  And  so  you  see,  my  dear,"  said  the 
Red  Spinner  afterwards  to  the  valley 
people,  "  it  was  her  wish  that  Dolly  should 
marry  Hal's  great  friend,  and  the  de- 
lay was  simply  Dolly's  own  dear  doing. 
She  was  too  honorable  to  say  '  yes '  till 
she  was  sure  the  old  love  was  buried  out 
of  sight." 

Lady  Boldre  shut  the  door  on  her 
guest  with  a  smile.  She  was  almost 
grateful  to  the  Red  Spinner,  for  only 
through  the  long  tissue  of  error  and  de- 
ception had  she  won  back  this  old  sense 
of  the  spiritual  presence  of  her  boy. 

Calmer,  wiser,  more  widely  charitable, 
richer  in  sympathy,  she  moved  at  last 
among  the  people  of  the  valley.  Beauti- 
ful and  stately  she  moved,  living  her  life 
in  the  steady  faith  of  that  joyous  meet- 
ing when  this  life  should  have  asked 
its  full  of  her  endurance  and  hope  and 
charity. 

There  were  books  of  his  to  which  she 
turned  often  when  bodily  fatigue  made 
her  impatient  of  the  long  waiting.  Some 
of  the  pages  were  worn  with  loving  use. 
Certain  passages  from  Aes  Triylex 
sounded  triumphantly  in  her  ears :  "  Does 
not  life  go  down  with  a  better  grace 
foaming  in  full  body  over  a  precipice 
than  insensately  struggling  to  an  end  in 
sandy  deltas?  For  surely  at  whatever 
age  death  overtakes  the  man,  this  is  to 
die  young.  .  .  In  the  hot  fit  of  life,  a-tip- 
toe  on  the  highest  point  of  being,  he 
passes  at  a  bound  to  the  other  side." 

She  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that  that 
fate  was  Hal's — that  he  had  lost  no  illu- 
sion, broken  no  vow,  never  felt  the  bur- 
den of  the  after-years,  nor  suffered  the 
agony  of  a  loss  of  love.  His  glory  sur- 
rounded her  as  the  sun,  bathing  her 
spirit,  piercing  it  to  quicken  and  sustain. 
Of  him  it  was  indeed  true  that  "  the 
trumpets  are  hardly  done  blowing  when 
.  .  .  .  this  happy  -  starred  ....  spirit 
shoots  into  the  spiritual  land." 

And  now  the  valley  worshipped  her  also. 
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A  Gulf  of  Fire 


BY  JAMES  CHA, 

IT  is  night  on  the  primeval  earth. 
No  moon  now  brings  back  the  light 
of  the  vanished  sun.  Field,  forest, 
and  stream  lie  deep  in  shadow.  On  all 
the  earth  there  is  not  a  light  to  answer 
the  gleam  of  the  faint,  far-off  stars. 
Crouching  in  a  cave  or  cowering  in  a 
tree-top,  primeval  man  abides  the  inter- 
minable hours.  For  his  wild  enemies, 
gifted  with  eyes  that  can  see  in  the  dark, 
and  with  fangs  and  claws  against  which 
his  feeble  teeth  and  nails  are  useless,  that 
is  the  very  hour  of  triumph.  The  match- 
less Hebrew  lyric,  written  when  man  was 
nearer  to  those  days  than  now,  tells  the 
story : 

Thou  niakest  darkness,  and  it  is  night: 
Wherein  all   the  beasts  of   the   forest  do 

creep  forth. 
The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey, 
And  seek  their  meat  from  God. 

Our  carefully  nurtured  children  in  city 
mansions  of  brick  and  stone  still  see  fiery 
eyes  in  the  darkness,  and  know  there  are 
bears  under  the  bed,  and  wolves  in  the 
attic — causeless  impressions  that  are  sur- 
vivals of  the  nightly  experiences  of  pre- 
historic ancestors,  when  walls  of  impene- 
trable blackness  fenced  them  round.  How 
much  of  their  year  was  made  up  of  those 
dreadful  nights!  The  ancient  Sanscrit 
poems  tell  of  the  exuberant  joy  of  deliver- 
ance that  came  with  each  new  dawn, 
when  the  vanished  sun,  returning,  shed  his 
light  and  heat  over  all  the  earth  again. 

There  comes  a  day  when  earth's  hidden 
fires  burst  forth,  and  man,  like  all  the  oth- 
er animals,  must  flee  from  the  threatened 
ruin.  But,  unlike  all  the  other  animals, 
the  man  returns.  Something  in  his  or- 
ganism bids  him  study  this  strange  thing. 
As  he  draws  nearer  and  nearer  the  re- 
ceding flame,  the  stick  which  serves  him 
at  once  as  club  and  staff  takes  fire  in  a 
crack  of  the  hot  lava.  Guides  on  the 
slope  of  Vesuvius  repeat  to-day  the  an- 
cient experiment.   But  for  primitive  man 
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it  is  no  idle  pastime.  Here  are  light  and 
heat  that  can  be  transported  and  in- 
definitely renewed!  He  will  carry  the 
burning  brand  to  his  habitation  in  hut 
or  cave. 

Now  let  the  night  come!  Man  makes 
around  himself  a  little  circle  of  day.  So 
far,  at  least,  he  can  see,  and  distinguish 
friend  and  foe.  He  soon  discovers  that 
the  radiance  which  is  cheer  to  him  is 
terror  to  every  other  creature.  That 
circle  of  light  is  like  the  invisible  pro- 
tecting screen  that  the  deities  of  old 
were  wont  to  throw  around  their  favor- 
ite herces.   Ever  and  anon 

a  lion,  creeping  nigher, 
Glares  at  one  who  nods  and  winks  beside  a 
slowly  dying  fire. 

But  while  the  fire  lives,  the  lion  only 
creeps,  and  does  not  spring.  Let  the  man 
be  aroused  by  the  snapping  of  a  twig 
and  throw  a  handful  of  light  brush  upon 
the  fire,  and  as  the  flame  and  sparks  leap 
heavenward,  the  wild  beast  retreats  into 
the  deepest  shade. 

The  firebrand  draws  an  impassable  line 
between  man  and  all  the  brute  creation. 
No  existing  race  of  men,  however  ignorant 
or  debased,  is  known  to  be  destitute  of  fire. 
Nor  can  history  or  archeology  find  such  a 
race  in  all  the  past.  In  the  Danish  shell 
mounds  are  hearths  blackened  by  pre- 
historic fires.  The  piles  of  the  Swiss 
lake  dwellings,  buried  for  ages  under 
earth  and  water,  still  bear  marks  of  the 
fire  that  helped  the  rude  wood-cutters  to 
fell  the  trees,  and  point  the  ends  for  driv- 
ing into  the  ground.  The  cave-men,  in 
the  days  when  an  arctic  climate  prevailed 
in  "  sunny  France,"  had  heating-stones 
for  cooking  their  reindeer  meat.  Sep- 
arated by  millenniums  of  time  and  by 
utmost  range  of  space,  by  mountains, 
deserts,  and  oceans,  by  color,  language, 
and  occupation,  by  customs  and  religion, 
yet  in  this  all  men  agree — all  make  fire 
a  servant  and  a  friend. 
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And  on  the  other  side  all  the  brutes 
agree.  Genius  and  learning  have  labored 
to  close  the  gap  between  man  and  the  in- 
ferior animals.  By  comparative  anatomy 
we  seem  to  approach  a  unity.  But  a  bushel 
of  dry  leaves  and  a  spark  of  fire  blazon 
the  discrepancy.  Ages  of  domestication 
have  not  changed  the  impulse.  Your 
favorite  dog  and  cat  bask  in  the  gleam 
of  your  library  fire;  but  drop  near  them 
a  live  coal  or  a  blazing  match,  and  all 
the  wild-beast  nature  awakes.  They  have 
only  the  ancestral  remedy  of  flight.  Man 
stands  on  one  side  of  the  bonfire;  the 
whole  brute  world  cowers  on  the  other. 

But  the  most  carefully  tended  fire  will 
sometimes  go  out.  When  that  happened 
in  the  ancient  days,  darkness  was  doubly 
dreadful,  and  the  man  could  not  always 
reach  a  volcano  in  full  eruption.  Then 
the  mind  that  sees  unities  caught  the 
spark  struck  off  from  his  tool  of  flint  on 
the  finest  and  driest  tinder,  and  nursed 
it  till  it  burst  into  flame.  The  workman 
noted  how  the  wood  became  heated  in  the 
grooving  and  boring  of  his  rude  imple- 
ments. He  would  drive  the  grooving  or 
boring  tool  faster  yet,  till  the  dry  dust 
took  fire,  as  many  a  savage  kindles  his 
fire  to-day.  That  ancient  friction  match 
was  more  wonderful  than  the  modern,  for 
the  primitive  inventor  had  to  depend  on 
the  friction  without  the  phosphorus.  He 
could  and  did  originate  the  living  fire 
from  the  dead  and  inert  materials  that 
nature  had  strewn  all  around  him.  Now, 
indeed,  the  words  of  the  seer  could  come 
true.  The  being  who  once  seemed  so 
weak  and  defenceless  could  go  forth  to 
"  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it,  and 
have  dominion  over  the  fowl  of  the  air 
and  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth." 
Man  became  an  angel  of  light  to  crea- 
tures that  nestled  under  his  protection,  or 
an  avenging  angel  with  flaming  sword 
to  beings  that  dared  defy  him.  He  had 
entered  an  upward  path  where  he  had 
only  to  go  on.  Henceforth  the  universe 
was  his.  Along  that  path  no  brute  would 
ever  follow. 

By  the  cooking  of  his  food  he  en- 
larged his  base  of  support.  There  was 
more  sustenance  on  the  earth.  Hot 
stones  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  formed 
his  simple  oven.  That  earth  oven,  the 
imu,  is  still  cherished  by  our  island  cit- 


izens of  Hawaii,  and  travellers  from  the 
lands  of  cooking-stoves  partake  with  de- 
lighted surprise  of  the  viands  that  nour- 
ished primeval  man. 

Next  the  hot  stones  were  put  with  the 
food  into  the  baskets  that  deft  hands  had 
learned  to  make.  If  the  basket  could 
only  be  put  over  the  fire !  The  inventor 
plasters  it  thick  with  clay,  and  though  the 
heat  even  then  destroys  the  basket,  the 
same  heat  hardens  the  casing  and  makes 
it  imperishable.  Happy  thought!  He 
will  make  baskets  of  clay !  And  still  we 
find  the  ancient  pottery  woven  of  ropelike 
strips  of  clay,  and  bearing  within  the 
marks  of  the  basket  mould  around  which 
it  was  built  up.  Man  had  created  re- 
ceptacles equally  adapted  to  the  incon- 
gruous elements  of  fire  and  water.  All 
the  wondrous  creations  of  Dresden,  Li- 
moges, and  Sevres  began  in  the  baked 
mud  that  cooked  the  dinner  of  a  savage, 
because  that  savage  was  human. 

Fire  at  once  enlarged  the  area  of  the 
habitable  earth.  Henceforth  man's  range 
was  not  fixed  by  sun  and  wind,  but  ex- 
tended at  his  own  good  pleasure.  In  the 
colder  north  or  the  colder  south,  on  the 
mountain  height  or  the  bleak'  sea-shore, 
he  could  make  a  climate  to  suit  his  needs. 
He  alone  of  all  living  beings  could  step 
over  the  isothermal  lines  and  take  the 
whole  earth  for  his  inheritance. 

Fire  made  home.  Most  of  all  in  the 
northern  lands,  where  woman  and  child 
must  keep  near  the  blaze,  and  even  the 
strongest  man  be  driven  at  times  to  its 
restful  and  reviving  glow,  the  sweet 
charities  of  family  life  slowly  and  timid- 
ly blossomed  beside  the  household  fire. 
Tender  memories  and  hopes  clung  ever- 
more about  the  fire-side,  the  ingle-side, 
the  hearth-stone. 

Fire  lengthened  life  by  putting  more 
hours  into  the  sum  of  existence.  Man 
could  utilize  part  of  the  period  of  dark- 
ness. As  he  sat  mending  or  sharpening 
tools  and  weapons,  inventiveness  would 
be  stimulated  in  the  quiet  time  while 
under  no  immediate  pressure  of  hunt  or 
fight.  When  once  the  arts  of  reading  and 
writing  were  developed,  the  still  evening 
became  the  time  of  times  for  their  exer- 
cise, as  the  warrior  king  Alfred  is  said 
to  have  wrought  out  his  studies  and  his 
laws,  measuring  the  time  by  candles,  each 
of  which  would  burn  an  hour. 
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Festivity  flourished,  too,  in  the  same 
night  hours.  The  hunter,  the  fisher,  the 
farmer,  the  warrior,  and  the  men  of  all 
crafts,  as  they  developed,  could  meet  most 
freely,  restfully,  and  cheerily,  their  day's 
work  done,  beside  the  hospitable  evening 
fire,  by  the  light  of  torches,  and  later 
of  softly  gleaming  candles  and  pendent 
lamps.  The  people  of  the  most  advanced 
civilization  still  find  no  other  time  so 
fitting,  and  modern  social  life  depends  for 
its  existence  on  the  possession  of  fire  and 
light. 

Fire  gave  man  metals.  The  first  copper 
discovered  was  treated  as  stone.  The  first 
copper  implements  were  beaten  out  in 
imitation  of  the  tools  and  weapons  of 
stone.  Somehow  it  was  learned  that  cop- 
per could  be  softened  by  heat  till  it  would 
run  like  water,  when  it  could  be  poured 
into  earthen  moulds,  the  shape  of  which  it 
would  keep  after  it  had  cooled.  If  one 
kind  of  rock  would  fuse,  why  not  an- 
other ?  The  experimenting  went  on,  until 
after  a  few  centuries  the  founder  was  able 
to  smelt  iron,  as  is  still  done  in  Africa, 
in  a  specially  constructed  hole  in  the 
ground.  Then  he  had  only  to  make  some 
improvements  in  his  application  of  fire 
in  order  to  reach  Bessemer  steel.  That 
would  not  require  much  more  than  three 
thousand  years. 

From  early  days  man  longed  to  get 
fire  to  work  for  him,  but  the  fierce  ser- 
vant was  always  ready  to  devour  the 
machine.  The  stubborn  passion  of  mas- 
tery was  not,  however,  to  be  thus  de- 
feated. As  in  the  old  Oriental  legend  the 
discoverer  who  had  thoughtlessly  liber- 
ated the  mighty  spirit  from  his  prison 
coaxed  him  back  within  its  walls,  hence- 
forth to  be  released  only  on  pledge  of 
service,  so  the  inventor  compelled  the 
destroying  fire  to  transmit  its  heat 
through  water,  allowing  him  to  use  the 
incombustible  steam.  Then  he  had  en- 
slaved a  spirit  mighty  beyond  the  wild- 
est dreams  of  the  earlier  races  of  man. 


Flashing  in  the  heaven  he  sees  the 
swift  flames  that  his  far-off  sires  had 
termed  the  arrows  of  Jehovah  or  the 
thunderbolts  of  Zeus.  Still  reaching  for 
dominion,  he  brings  down  the  lightning 
on  his  kite-string,  and  reproduces  it  on 
earth.  He  stands  by  Niagara  and  forbids 
the  torrent  to  thunder  uselessly  down, 
and  lo!  the  cataract  takes  fire  and  lights 
distant  cities,  turns  the  wheels  of  facto- 
ries, or  speeds  the  swift  car  along  its 
way. 

Ages  have  been  traversed  by  the  in- 
ventive mind  in  its  ceaseless  march. 
Now,  out  into  the  wilderness  of  Africa 
steps  a  man,  no  taller,  no  stronger  than 
his  sires  of  long  ago.  He  has  crossed  the 
ocean  in  a  ship  of  fire-tempered  steel, 
moved  against  wind  and  tide  by  steam 
generated  by  fierce  fires  below  the  water- 
line,  guided  on  its  pathless  way  by  the 
needle  of  magnetic  steel,  and  by  observa- 
tion of  sun  and  stars  taken  through  fire- 
molten  glass.  In  his  hand  he  holds  a 
steel  repeating-rifle  ready  to  sweep  his 
path  with  death  at  his  touch.  Down  from 
a  tree  leaps  the  giant  ape,  ferocious  and 
mighty,  able  to  rend  the  man  limb  from 
limb.  Beating  his  breast  like  a  war- 
drum,  he  comes  on  to  try  his  gleaming 
fangs  and  horrible  claws  against  the  si- 
lent steel  tube  with  its  hidden  fire. 

The  gorilla  rushing  with  bare  hands 
upon  the  Winchester  measures  the 
breadth  of  the  chasm  that  yawns  be- 
tween man  and  the  manlike  ape.  Taking 
Huxley's  summary  statement,  that  "  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  a  healthy  human 
adult  brain  ever  weighed  less  than  thirty- 
one  or  -two  ounces,  or  that  the  heaviest 
gorilla  brain  ever  exceeded  twenty 
ounces,"  we  find  that  somewhere  in  that 
added  mass  of  brain,  and  in  its  more  in- 
tricate convolutions,  lies  the  power  that 
has  enabled  man  to  cross  the  gulf  of  fire 
to  the  paradise  of  invention  and  achieve- 
ment that  lies  beyond,  and  of  which  none 
can  see  the  farther  bound. 


The  Toy  Grenadier 


BY  ROY  ROLFE  GILSON 


IT  was  a  misnomer.  He  was  not  a  Cap- 
tain at  all,  nor  was  he  of  the  Horse 
Marines.  He  was  a  mere  private  in 
the  Grenadier  Guards,  with  his  musket 
at  a  carry  and  his  heels  together  and 
his  little  fingers  touching  the  seams  of 
his  pantaloons.  Still,  Captain  Jinks  was 
the  name  he  went  by  when  he  first  came 
to  Our  House,  years  ago,  and  Captain 
Jinks  he  will  be  always  in  your  memory 
— the  only  original  Captain  Jinks,  the 
ballad  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

It  was  Christmas  eve  when  you  first 
saw  him.  He  was  stationed  on  sentry 
duty  beneath  a  fir-tree,  guarding  a  pile 
of  commissary  stores.  He  looked  neither 
to  the  left  nor  to  the  right,  but  straight 
before  him,  and  not  a  tremor  or  blink  or 
sigh  disturbed  his  military  bearing.  His 
bearskin  was  glossy  as  a  pussy-cat's  fur; 
his  scarlet  coat,  with  the  cross  of  honor 
on  his  heart,  fitted  him  like  a  glove,  and 
every  gilt  button  of  it  shone  in  the 
candle-light;  and  oh,  the  loveliness,  the 
spotless  loveliness,  of  his  sky-blue  panta- 
loons ! 

"  My  boy,"  said  Father,  "  allow  me  to 
present  Captain  Jinks.  Captain  Jinks, 
my  son." 

"  Oh  !"  you  cried,  the  moment  you 
clapped  eyes  on  him.  "  Oh,  Father ! 
What  a  beautiful  soldier!" 

And  at  your  praise  the  Captain's  cheeks 
were  scarlet.  He  would  have  saluted,  no 
doubt,  had  you  been  a  military  man, 
but  you  were  only  a  civilian  then,  and  in 
kilts  at  that. 

"  Take  him,"  said  Father,  "  and  give 
him  some  rations.  He's  about  starved,  I 
guess,  guarding  those  chocolates." 

So  you  relieved  the  Captain  of  his 
stern  vigil — or,  rather,  the  Captain  and 
his  gun,  for  he  refused  to  lay  down 
his  arms  even  for  mess  call,  without 
orders  from  the  officer  of  the  guard, 
though  he  did  desert  his  post,  which  was 
inconsistent  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  and  deserved  court  martial.  And 


while  he  was  gone  the  commissary  stores 
were  plundered  by  ruthless,  sticky  hands. 

Lizbeth  brought  a  new  Wax  Doll  to 
mess  with  the  Captain.  A  beautiful 
blonde,  she  was,  and  the  Captain  was  gal- 
lantry itself,  but  she  was  a  little  stiff  with 
him,  in  her  silks  and  laces,  preferring,  no 
doubt,  a  messmate  with  epaulets  and 
sword.  So  the  chat  lagged  till  the  Rag 
Doll  came  —  an  unassuming  brunette 
creature — and  the  Captain  got  on  very 
well  with  her.  Indeed,  when  the  Wax 
Doll  flounced  away,  the  Captain  leaned 
and  whispered  in  the  Rag  Doll's  ear. 
What  he  said  you  did  not  hear,  but  the 
Rag  Doll  drew  away,  shyly — 

"  Very  sudden,"  she  seemed  to  say. 
But  the  Captain  leaned  nearer,  at  an 
angle  perilous  to  both,  and — kissed  her! 
The  Rag  Doll  fainted  to  the  floor.  The 
Captain  was  at  his  wits'  end.  Without 
orders  he  could  not  lay  aside  his  gun, 
for  he  was  a  sentry,  albeit  off  his  post. 
Yet  here  was  a  lady  in  distress.  The  gun 
or  the  lady?  The  lady  or  the  gun?  The 
Captain  struggled  betwixt  his  honor  and 
his  love.  In  the  very  stress  of  his  con- 
tending emotions  he  tottered,  and  would 
have  fallen  to  the  Rag  Doll's  side,  but 
you  caught  him  just  in  time.  Lizbeth 
applied  the  smelling-bottle  to  the  Rag 
Doll's  nose,  and  she  revived.  Pale,  but 
every  inch  a  rag  lady,  she  rose,  leaning  on 
Lizbeth.  She  gave  the  Captain  a  wither- 
ing glance,  and  swept  toward  the  open 
door.  The  Captain  did  not  flinch. 
Proudly  he  drew  himself  to  his  full 
height;  his  heels  clicked  together;  his 
gun  fell  smartly  to  his  side;  and  as  the 
lady  passed  he  looked  her  squarely  in  her 
scornful  eyes,  and  bore  their  conge  like 
a  soldier. 

Next  morning — Christmas  morning — 
in  the  trenches  before  the  Coal  Scuttle, 
the  Captain  fought  with  reckless  bravery. 
The  earth-works  of  building-blocks  reach- 
ed barely  to  his  cartridge-belt,  yet  he 
stood  erect  in  a  hail  of  marble  balls. 
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"  Jinks,  you're  clean  daft,"  cried 
Grandfather.    "  Lie  down,  man !" 

But  the  Captain  would  not  budge. 
Commies  and  glassies  crashed  around 
him.  They  ploughed  up  the  earth-works 
before  him;  they  did  great  execution  on 
the  legs  of  chairs  and  tables  and  other 
non-combatants  behind.  Yet  there  he 
stood,  unmoved  in  the  midst  of  the 
carnage,  his  heels  together,  his  little  fin- 
gers just  touching  the  seams  of  his  panta- 
loons. It  was  for  all  the  world  as  though 
he  were  on  dress  parade.  Perhaps  he 
was — for  while  he  stood  there,  valorous  in 
that  Christmas  fight,  his  eyes  were  on  the 
heights  of  the  Rocking  Chair  beyond, 
where,  safe  from  the  marble  hail,  sat  the 
Rag  Doll  with  Lizbeth  and  the  waxen 
blonde. 

There  was  a  rumble — a  crash  through 
the  torn  earth-works — a  shock — a  scream 
from  the  distant  heights — and  the  Cap- 
tain fell.  A  monstrous  glassy  had  struck 
him  fairly  in  the  legs,  and  owing  to  his 
military  habit  of  standing  with  them 
close  together —  Well,  it  was  all  too  sad, 
too  harrowing,  to  relate.  An  ambulance 
corps  of  Grandfather  and  Uncle  Ned 
carried  the  crippled  soldier  to  the  Tool 
Chest  Hospital.  He  was  just  conscious, 
that  was  all.  The  operation  he  bore  with 
great  fortitude,  refusing  to  take  chloro- 
form, and  insisting  on  dying  with  his 
musket  beside  him,  if  die  he  must. 
What  seemed  to  give  him  greatest  an- 
guish was  his  heels,  for,  separated  at 
last,  they  would  not  click  together  now; 
and  his  little  fingers  groped  nervously  for 
the  misplaced  seams  of  his  pantaloons. 

Long  afterward,  when  the  Captain  had 
left  his  cot  for  active  duty  again,  it  was 
recalled  that  the  very  moment  when  he 
fell  so  gallantly  in  the  trenches  that  day, 
a  lady  was  found  unconscious,  flat  on 
her  face,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocking  Chair 
Hill. 

Captain  Jinks  was  never  the  same 
after  that.  Still  holding  his  gun  as 
smartly  as  before,  there  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  certain  carelessness  of  attire,  a 
certain  dulness  of  gilt  buttons,  a  smudg- 
iness  of  scarlet  coat,  as  though  it  were 
thumb-marked;  and  dark  clouds  were  be- 
ginning to  lower  in  the  clear  azure  of  his 
pantaloons.  There  was,  withal,  a  certain 
rakishness  of  bearing  not  provided  for 
in  the  regulations ;  a  little  uncertainty  as 


to  legs;  a  tilt  and  limp,  as  it  were,  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  trim  soldier  who 
had  guarded  the  commissary  chocolates 
under  the  Christmas  fir.  Moreover — 
though  his  comrades  at  arms  forbore  to 
mention  it,  loving  him  for  his  gallant 
service — he  was  found  one  night,  flat  on 
his  face,  under  the  dinner  table.  Now 
the  Captain  had  always  been  abstemious 
before.  Liquor  of  any  kind  he  had 
shunned  as  poison,  holding  that  it  spotted 
his  uniform;  and  once  when  forced  to 
drink  from  Lizbeth's  silver  cup,  at  the 
end  of  a  dusty  march,  his  lips  paled  at 
the  contaminating  touch,  his  red  cheeks 
blanched,  and  his  black  mustache,  in  a 
single  drink,  turned  gray.  But  here  he 
lay  beneath  the  festive  board,  bedraggled, 
his  nose  buried  in  the  soft  rug,  hopelessly 
inarticulate — though  the  last  symptom 
was  least  to  be  wondered  at,  since  he  had 
always  been  a  silent  man. 

You  shook  him  where  he  lay.  There 
was  no  response.  You  dragged  him  forth 
in  his  shame  and  set  him  on  his  feet 
again,  but  he  staggered  and  fell.  Yet 
as  he  lay  there  in  his  cups — oh,  mystery 
of  discipline! — his  heels  were  close  to- 
gether, his  toes  turned  out,  his  musket 
was  at  a  carry,  and  his  little  fingers  were 
just  touching  the  seams  of  his  panta- 
loons. 

For  the  good  of  the  service  Mother  of- 
fered to  retire  the  Captain  on  half  pay, 
and  give  him  free  lodging  on  the  garret 
stair,  but  he  scorned  the  proposal,  and 
you  backed  him  in  his  stand.  All  his  life 
he  had  been  a  soldier.  Now,  with  war 
and  rumors  of  war  rife  in  the  land,  should 
he,  Captain  Jinks,  a  private  in  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  lay  down  his  arms  for 
the  piping  peace  of  a  garret  stair?  No, 
by  gad,  sir!  No!  And  he  stayed;  and, 
strangest  thing  of  all,  he  was  yet  to  fight 
and  stand  guard  and  suffer  as  he  had 
never  done  before. 

But  while  the  Captain  thus  sadly 
went  down  hill,  the  Rag  Doll  retired  to 
a  modest  villa  in  the  closet  country  up- 
stairs. It  was  quiet  there,  and  she  could 
rest  her  shattered  nerves.  Whether  she 
blamed  herself  for  her  rejected  lover's 
downfall,  or  whether  it  was  mere  petu- 
lance at  the  social  triumphs  of  the  wax- 
en blonde,  is  a  question  open  to  debate. 
Sentimentalists  will  find  the  former  the- 
ory more  to  their  fancy,  but  the  blonde 
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and  her  friends  told  a  different  tale.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  Rag  Doll  went  away. 

January  passed  in  barracks;  then  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  with  only  an  occasional 
scouting  after  cattle-thieves  and  brigand 
bands.  The  Captain  chafed  at  such  in- 
activity. 

"War!  You  call  this  war!"  his  very 
bristling  manner  seemed  to  say.  "  By 
gad!  sir,  when  I  was  in  the  trenches  be- 
fore .  .  .  .  " 

It  was  fine  then  to  see  the  Captain  and 
Grandfather — both  grizzled  veterans  with 
tales  to  tell — side  by  side  before  the  li- 
brary fire.  When  Grandfather  told  the 
story  of  Johnny  Reb  in  the  tall  grass,  the 
Captain  was  visibly  moved. 

"  Jinks,"  Grandfather  would  say — 
"  Jinks,  you  know  how  it  is  yourself — 
when  the  bacon's  wormy  and  the  coffee's 
thin,  and  there's  a  man  with  a  gun  before 
you  and  a  girl  with  a  tear  behind." 

And  at  the  mention  of  the  girl  and  the 
tear  the  Captain  would  turn  away. 

Spring  came,  and  with  it  the  marching 
orders  for  which  you  and  the  Captain 
had  yearned  so  long.  There  was  a  stir  in 
the  barracks  that  morning.  The  Captain 
was  drunk  again,  it  is  true,  but  drunk 
this  time  with  joy.  He  could  not  march 
in  the  ranks — he  was  too  far  gone  for 
that — so  you  stationed  him  on  a  wagon 
to  guard  the  commissary  stores. 

A  blast  from  the  bugle — Assembly — • 
and  you  fell  into  line. 

"  Forward — March!" 

And  you  marched  away,  your  drum 
beating  a  double-quick,  the  Captain  sway- 
ing ignominiously  on  the  wagon  and 
hugging  his  old  brown  gun.  As  the 
Guards  swung  by  the  reviewing-stand, 
their  arms  flashing  in  the  sun,  the  Cap- 
tain did  not  raise  his  eyes.  So  he  never 
knew  that  looking  down  upon  his  shame- 
that  April  day  sat  his  Rag  Lady,  with 
Lizbeth  and  the  waxen  blonde.  Her 
cheeks  were  pale,  but  her  eyes  were  tear- 
less. She  did  not  utter  a  sound  as  her 
tottering  lover  passed.  She  just  leaned 
far  out  over  the  flag-hung  balcony  and 
watched  him  as  he  rode  away.  It  was  a 
hard  campaign.  Clover  Plain,  Woodpile 
Mountain,  and  the  Raspberry  Wilderness 
are  names  to  conjure  with.  From  the 
back  fence  to  the  front  gate,  from  the  bee- 
hives to  the  red  geraniums,  the  whole 
land  ran  with  blood.    B  revetted  for  per- 


sonal gallantry  on  the  Woodpile  Heights, 
you  laid  aside  your  drum  for  epaulets  and 
sword.  The  Guards  and  the  Captain  drift- 
ed from  your  ken.  When  you  last  saw 
him  he  was  valiantly  defending  a  tulip 
pass,  and  defying  a  regiment  of  the  Black 
Ant  Brigade  to  come  and  take  him — by 
gad !  sirs — if  they  dared. 

"  Where  is  the  Captain  ?"  Lizbeth  asked 
you,  one  day  on  furlough  when  you 
lounged  at  home. 

"  I  don't  know,"  you  said ;  and  as  you 
spoke  there  was  the  sound  of  a  fall  and 
a  slight  commotion  at  the  edge  of  the 
crowd.  A  lady  had  fainted,  some  one 
said.  The  war  went  on.  Days  grew  into 
weeks,  weeks  into  months,  and  the  sum- 
mer passed.  Search  in  camps  and  battle- 
fields revealed  no  trace  of  Captain  Jinks. 
Sitting  by  the  camp  fire  on  blustering 
nights,  your  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
old  comrade  of  the  winter  days. 

"Poor  Captain  Jinks!"  you  sighed. 

"  Jinks  ?"  asked  Grandfather,  laying 
down  his  book. 

"  Yes.    He's  lost.    Don't  you  know  ?" 

"Jinks  among  the  missing!"  Grand- 
father cried.  Then  he  gazed  silently 
into  the  fire. 

"  Poor  old  Jinks !"  he  mused.  "  He 
was  a  brave  soldier,  Jinks  was — a  brave 
soldier,  sir."  He  puffed  reflectively  on 
his  corn-cob  pipe.  Presently  he  spoke 
again,  more  sadly  than  before: 

"  But  he  had  one  fault,  Jinks  had — 
just  one,  sir.  He  was  a  leetle  too  fond  o' 
his  bottle  on  blowy  nights." 

November  came.  The  year  and  the 
war  were  drawing  to  a  close.  Before 
Grape  Vine  Ridge  the  enemy  lay  in- 
trenched for  a  final  desperate  stand.  To 
your  council  of  war  in  the  fallen  leaves 
came  Grandfather,  a  scarf  around  his 
throat,  its  loose  ends  flapping  in  the  gale. 
He  leaned  on  his  cane ;  you,  on  your  sword. 

"  Bring  up  your  guns,  boy,"  he  cried. 
"  Bring  up  your  heavy  guns.  Fling  your 
cavalry  to  the  left,  your  infantry  to  the 
right.  1  Up,  Guards,  and  at  'em !'  Cold 
steel,  my  boy — as  Jinks  used  to  say." 

Grandfathers  for  counsel;  little  boys 
for  war.  At  five  that  night  the  enemy 
surrendered — horse,  foot,  and  a  hundred 
guns.  Declining  the  General's  proffered 
sword,  you  rode  back  across  the  battle- 
field to  your  camp  in  the  fallen  leaves. 
The  afternoon  was  waning.    In  the  gath- 
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ering  twilight  your  horse  stumbled  on  a 
prostrate  form.  You  dismounted,  kneel- 
ed, brushed  back  the  leaves,  peered  into 
the  dimmed  eyes  and  ashen  face. 

"  Captain !"  you  cried.  "  Captain 
Jinks!"  And  at  your  call  came  Lizbeth, 
running,  dragging  the  Rag  Doll  by  her 
hand.  Breathless  they  kneeled  beside  him 
where  he  lay. 

"  Oh,  it's  Captain  Jinks,"  said  Lizbeth, 
but  softly,  when  she  saw.  Prone  on  the 
battle-field  lay  the  wounded  Grenadier, 
his  uniform  gray  with  service  in  the  wind 
and  rain. 

"Captain!"  you  cried  again,  but  he 


did  not  hear  you.  Then  the  Rag  Doll 
bent  her  face  to  his,  in  the  twilight, 
though  she  could  not  speak.  A  glimmer 
of  recognition  blazed  for  a  moment, 
but  faded  in  the  Captain's  eyes. 

"  He's  tired  marching,  I  guess,"  said 
Lizbeth. 

«'Sh!"  you  said.    "He's  dying." 

You  bent  lower  to  feel  his  fluttering 
pulse.  You  placed  your  ear  to  the  cross 
of  honor,  rusted,  on  his  breast.  His 
heart  was  silent.  And  so  he  died — on  the 
battle-field,  his  musket  at  his  side,  his 
heels  together,  his  little  fingers  just  touch- 
ing the  seams  of  his  pantaloons. 


The  Old  Home 

BY  CHARLES  FRANCIS  SAUNDERS 

TO  one  forespent  with  stress  of  trade 
And  schemes  of  gain  in  city  marts, 
There  comes  a  breath  of  country  hay 
Wafted  from  passing  carts. 

Fades  the  long  line  of  brick  and  stone, 
The  street's  rude  tumult  dies  away, 

From  money-getting  for  a  space 
His  soul  cries  holiday. 

By  that  enchantment  rapt  from  town, 

He  runs,  his  hand  in  Memory's, 
Up  the  dear  lane  to  the  old  home 

Beside  the  tranquil  trees. 

The  garden's  myriad  cups  of  bloom 
His  withered  heart  with  fragrance  flood; 

Barn  pigeons,  cooing,  lull  to  rest 
The  unrest  of  his  blood. 

A  harp,  untouched  these  many  years, 
His  soul  once  more  to  music  wakes, 

Swept  by  the  wind  that  bends  the  grass 
And  stirs  the  meadow  brakes. 

And  with  him  down  the  orchard  path, 
Past  spring-house  and  the  pasture  wall. 

Her  spirit  walks  who  taught  her  child 
Of  the  Love  that  is  o'er  all. 

The  vision  vanishes,  and  straight 

The  street's  rude  tumult  in  his  ears; 

But  in  his  heart  a  heavenly  strain, 
And  in  his  eyes,  sweet  tears. 


Summer  Life  in  Andalusia 


BY  BENJAMIN  H.  RIDGELY 


HE  tourist 
comes  to  An- 
dalusia   in  the 
late  autumn,  or 
the    winter,  or 
the  early  spring. 
But  he  does  not 
see  the  real  Anda- 
lusia then,  for  An- 
dalusia lives  and  has 
her  real  being  only 
in    the    long,  dry 
summer.  In  the  oth- 
er seasons  she  stays 
behind  closed  doors, 
shrinking  from  the 
fall  rains  and  the 
wild   spring  winds, 
and  pining  for  the 
summer  that  is  sure 
to  come  again  with  the  first  days  of  May. 

Andalusia,  the  especially  favored  land, 
la  T  terra  de  Maria  Santisima,  counts 
within  its  limits  the  eight  Spanish  prov- 
inces of  Seville,  Malaga,  Granada,  Cadiz, 
Cordova,  Jaen,  Almeria,  and  HueLva,  with 
a  population  of  about  three  and  a  quar- 
ter million.  The  whole  eight  constitute 
a  "  capitania  general,"  of  which  the  cen- 
tre is  Seville.  Destiny  made  me  a  tem- 
porary resident  of  a  large  city  in  this 
picturesque  land  a  year  ago — a  gay,  noisy, 
shabby-genteel  city,  beautiful  in  some 
spots,  picturesquely  dirty  and  Oriental 
in  others,  but  distinctly  Andalusian 
throughout,  and  containing  within  its 
walls  a  people  as  friendly  and  kind  and 
responsive  as  any  on  the  earth.  This 
applies  to  all  classes.  Even  the  beggars 
are  not  loath  to  respond  generously  to  a 
soft  word  in  Malaga : 

"  Anda,  little  brother;  there  is  no 
money  in  my  purse  to-day." 

"  Go  you  with  God,  amigo,"  answers 
the  little  wretch,  softly,  and  disappears 
without  further  insistence.  Had  I  kick- 
ed him  or  sworn  at  him,  he  would  not 
have  vanished  so  readily.    It  is  the  soft 
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word  in  Andalusia,  the  soft  word  and 
the  gay  one,  that  oils  the  hinges  of  life 
— and  the  word  is  spoken. 

One  is  apt  to  think  of  Spain  as  the 
very  incarnation  of  royal  rule,  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  nowhere  on  this  earth 
is  there  such  complete  democracy  in  the 
daily  walk  of  civilized  man  as  in  sun- 
ny Andalusia.  One  sees  the  King's  ser- 
vants and  the  King's  soldiers  at  every 
turn,  but,  except  for  the  indirect  taxes, 
the  hand  of  government  rests  lightly 
on  the  populace.  The  people  do  literally 
as  they  please.  Poverty  in  the  foulest 
rags  sleeps  on  the  very  door-steps  of 
Croesus,  and  as  Croesus  comes  out  of  his 
palace  in  his  fine  raiment  he  gravely  begs 
the  beggar  reposing  at  his  threshold  to 
give  him,  the  master,  room  that  he  may 
pass.  I  have  seen  this  incident  fifty 
times  myself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
now  as  I  write  two  poor  creatures  are 
sleeping  at  the  door  of  my  own  house. 
I  am  not  a  Croesus,  be  it  understood,  but 
I  live  in  a  casa  with  three  pisos,  and  that 
is  something  in  Spain.  I  must  not  dis- 
turb my  sleeping  visitors.  I  need  not 
give  them  alms,  but  should  I  deny  them 
the  refuge  of  my  doorway,  I  would  be 
persona  non  grata  in  Malaga.  Democ- 
racy? Yo  lo  creo.  I  have  seen  nursery- 
maids, while  lounging  along  la  Calle  del 
Marques,  stop  by  the  open  window  of  the 
finest  and  grandest  of  the  private  clubs, 
and  perch  their  infantile  charges  in  the 
very  windows  themselves — the  windows 
of  the  grand  salons — while  they  chatted 
with  the  well-groomed  waiters  within. 

There  is  no  privacy.  The  humblest 
individual  does  not  hesitate  to  stand 
at  the  club  windows  and  blow  his  smoke 
in  the  faces  of  those  who  sit  within.  If 
they  may  look  out,  he  argues,  why  may 
not  he  look  in  ?  I  have  seen  maids  enter 
the  cafes  with  their  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, and  sit  down  with  the  rest  of 
the  family,  eating  and  chatting  in  the 
most   familiar  and  friendly  way  with 
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all  the  family.  The  waiter  smokes  a 
cigarette  constantly,  and  in  the  very  faces 
of  the  people  he  serves.  Occasionally  he 
puts  his  hand  intimately  on  the  shoulder 
of  a  client,  and  enters  with  spirit  into 
the  conversation.  I  have  often  seen  him 
sit  down  and  drink  with  the  people  he 
was  serving.  He  does  not  mean  to  be 
disrespectful.  An  Andalusian,  however 
poor  he  may  be,  simply  cannot  be  ser- 
vile or  obsequious.  He  thinks  himself 
as  good  as  any  man,  and  bows  and 
scrapes  to  none.  The  gilded  panorama 
of  plutocracy  does  not  impress  him.  He 
has  no  respect  for  rank  or  title.  A  street- 
car conductor  who  works  sixteen  hours 
a  day  for  thirty-five  cents  does  not  take 
off  his  hat  when  the  Governor-General 
passes.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  he  would 
condescend  to  do  so  in  the  presence  of 
the  King  himself.  I  am  sure,  in  any 
event,  if  the  King  were  by  some  chance 
to  enter  his  tram-car,  he  would  promptly 
and  in  a  very  amiable  and  hospitable 
way  put  his  hand  on  his  Majesty's  shoul- 
der and  offer  him  a  cigarette,  and  a  very 
bad  one  at  that.  Verily,  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  personal  action,  complete  de- 
mocracy in  the  daily  walk,  exist  only 
in  Andalusia. 

It  must  not  be  understood  by  this  that 
there  are  no  social  barriers.  On  the 
other  hand,  society  in  the  fashionable 
sense  is  much  the  same  here  as  elsewhere, 
with  the  inevitable  "  smart  set "  at  the 
head  of  everything,  only  here  it  does  not 
pull  its  skirts  as  much  aside  when  the 
rabble  passes.  The  democracy  of  the  land 
lies  in  the  completeness  of  individual 
freedom.  Everybody  does  as  he  pleases, 
and  nobody  questions  his  right  to  do  so. 

Summer  begins  with  the  coming  of 
May.  Then  it  is  that  Andalusia  be- 
gins to  live  its  happy  out  -  door  life. 
The  sun  is  already  genial  and  glorious. 
There  is  to  be  no  more  rain  until  the  1st 
of  October — not  a  drop.  The  thermome- 
ter already  marks  75°  Eahr.  in  the  shade, 
and  there  it  will  remain  until  the  middle 
of  July,  when  it  may  go  as  high  as  80° 
for  the  remainder  of  the  dry  season. 
There  is  nearly  always  a  sea-breeze,  and 
little  change  of  temperature  between 
night  and  day.  These  are  almost  perfect 
conditions  for  out-of-door  life.  Anda- 
lusians  have  their  breakfast,  which  is  a 
substantial  one,  at  ten  o'clock.    At  mid- 


day follows  the  inevitable  siesta,  which 
lasts  until  well  into  the  afternoon.  At 
five  they  dine,  and  about  six  begin  to 
appear  in  the  streets,  alamedas,  and 
parks,  where  they  remain  until  after  mid- 
night— some  of  them,  indeed,  until  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning.  Coffee, 
chocolate,  and  ices  are  taken  in  the  va- 
rious cafes.  A  military  or  municipal 
band  plays  every  night  of  summer  in  one 
of  the  plazas. 

There  are  two  features  of  life  which 
will  at  once  impress  the  summer  sojourn- 
er in  Andalusia.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  inherent  desire  of  the  Andalusian 
to  see  and  be  seen.  He  is  a  born  ex- 
hibitionist. The  second  is  his  feverish 
desire  to  be  amused. 

The  first  is  illustrated  by  the  public 
promenade,  or  paseo.  In  Malaga  there 
is  a  little  oblong  driveway  in  a  little 
parque  by  the  sea.  It  is  certainly  not 
as  great  in  circumference  as  the  ring 
in  Barnum's  hippodrome.  It  is  barely 
wide  enough  for  two  rows  of  carriages 
to  pass  each  other.  In  the  early  sum- 
mer evenings,  as  soon  as  the  sun  goes 
down  behind  the  mountains,  the  little 
driveway  fills  up  with  gay  Andalusians. 
Those  who  have  private  equipages — 
and  there  are  many — appear  in  them; 
those  who  have  none  of  their  own  hire 
the  little  open  victoria-looking  carruages 
off  the  cab-stands  and  join  the  proces- 
sion. There  are  many  fine  turnouts,  and 
some  of  the  smartest  are  drawn  by  mules. 
There  is  one  particularly  fine  equipage — 
a  yellow-wheeled  landau  drawn  by  four 
sorrel  mules;  there  is  a  brake  drawn  by 
four  bay  ponies,  driven  in  dashing  style 
by  a  young  marques;  there  are  several 
equestrians  on  really  superb-looking  An- 
dalusian stallions;  there  is  a  young  duke 
from  Madrid  driving  two  horses  abreast 
to  an  ugly  two-wheeled  cart.  There  are 
perhaps,  all  told,  in  this  Sunday-after- 
noon parade,  two  hundred  equipages  of 
every  conceivable  character.  Now  the 
surprising  fact  about  it  is  not  that  there 
should  be  so  many  turnouts  in  Malaga, 
but  that  they  should  all  get  together  in 
this  one  little  ring  in  the  parque,  and 
drive  round  and  round  and  round  for 
hours  on  a  stretch,  so  close  together  that 
they  can  reach  out  and  shake  hands  in 
passing,  going  nowhere,  never  stopping, 
only  driving  round  and  round,  smiling, 
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gesticulating,  signalling  in  the  friendliest 
and  kindest  way,  and  greeting  each  other 
at  each  passing  as  affectionately  and  pro- 
fusely as  if  they  had  not  met  before 
for  years.  They  might  drive  out  in  the 
country  and  take  the  air,  but  then  they 
would  not  see  each  other,  and  that  would 
make  life  a  starless  blank.  They  pre- 
fer the  merry  little  whirligig  in  the 
crowded  little  park. 

Incidentally  it  might  be  stated  that 
the  most  of  them  see  each  other  only 
in  this  public  way:  the  Andalusian  home, 
as  a  rule,  is  a  sealed  book  to  those  who 
do  not  live  within  it.  Home  life,  as  it 
is  understood  in  the  United  States  and 
England,  is  limited  to  a  very  small  circle. 
There  are  some  beautiful  and  luxurious 
homes,  it  is  true,  but  their  owners,  al- 
though Spaniards  for  a  generation  or 
two,  are,  as  a  rule,  of  foreign  extraction. 

The  Andalusian  weakness  for  being 
amused,  although  feverish,  is  satisfied 
with  very  simple  things.  The  people  of 
all  classes  merely  require  something  to 
see  and  do  and  talk  about.  Religious 
fetes,  processions,  ferias,  and  bull-fights 
constitute  their  principal  amusements, 
but  some  of  these  things  must  be  going 
on  all  the  time.  In  a  year  there  are 
forty-six  fete-days,  and  thirty  days  which 
are  classified  as  national  holidays.  Be- 
sides, there  fire  extra  provincial  holidays 
in  every  province,  so,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
nobody  works  very  steadily  for  a  very 
long  time.  The  ferias  and  the  bull-fights 
are  what  the  people  love  most.  The  fe- 
rias (or  fairs)  begin  in  May,  the  bull- 
fights in  June.  Andalusians  laugh  at  the 
tourists  who  think  they  see  real  bull- 
fights in  any  other  season  than  the  mid- 
summer or  early  autumn. 

"  What !"  says  Pascual  Garcia,  of 
Ruiz,  my  amiable  Spanish  secretary,  "  do 
they  think  a  bull  will  fight  before  the 
1st  of  June?  Anda,  homhre!  A  bull 
fights  only  when  the  weather  is  hot  ;  the 
sun  and  the  flies  and  the  red  gnats  make 
a  man  of  him.  A  bull  is  but  a  chicken 
after  the  first  frost  falls  in  Castilla; 
nor  will  he  fight  again  until  Corpus 
Christi  day.  These  tourists  who  think 
they  see  bull-fights — que  gracioso!  They 
make  me  laugh.  Let  them  come  to 
Malaga  or  Granada  in  July,  when  Dona 
Concha  Sierra's  little  black  bulls  have 
begun  to  feel  the  sting  of  the  midsummer 


flies — then  they  will  see  something !  Bull- 
fights in  Madrid  in  December !  Febru- 
ary bull-fights  in  Barcelona!  Go  along, 
hombre,  quitate!" 

The  first  ferias  are  the  little  ones  of 
the  little  people,  to  which  the  great  folks 
do  not  go.  They  begin  about  the  middle 
of  May.  The  nights  are  already  warm 
and  balmy,  and  one  who  has  seen  Mal- 
aga only  in  the  winter  and  spring  real- 
izes for  the  first  time  that  the  city  has 
a  population  of  135,000.  The  feria  de 
los  Molinillos  is  a  very  simple  thing.  It 
takes  place  in  a  humble  quarter  of  the 
town,  approached  only  by  narrow  and 
crooked  streets.  There  is  in  the  centre 
a  small  plaza.  About  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  that  stand  on  the  plaza  little 
corrals  are  fenced  off  with  fancy  wooden 
fences  two  feet  high.  Poles  are  run  up, 
to  which  lights  are  strung.  Chairs  and 
tables  are  placed  within  the  enclosure, 
and,  lo !  an  open-air  cafe  is  born.  The 
owner  supplies  the  interior  of  his  home 
with  unlimited  aguardiente,  cerveza,  man- 
zanilla,  aguas  gaseosas,  and  ices.  When 
the  clients  come,  he  knows  how  to  charge 
them.  All  the  houses  on  the  plaza  are 
thus  converted.  The  result  is  a  hundred 
open-air  cafes,  and  a  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated quarter.  An  amusing,  almost  pa- 
thetic, feature  is  the  attempt  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  neighborhood  to  do  justice  to 
the  occasion  by  decorating  the  fronts  of 
their  homes.  This  effort  is  confined  to 
hanging  various  things  out  of  the  win- 
dows. Out  of  one  window  floats  a  red 
cotton  blanket;  out  of  another,  a  gay  bed- 
spread. Colored  table-cloths,  cheap  rugs, 
flowered  bits  of  oil-cloth — anything  that 
has  color  in  it  is  displayed.  The  effect  is 
gay,  though  somewhat  grotesque.  The  al- 
calde sends  the  municipal  band  to  play 
every  night  at  the  fair,  while  the  mili- 
tary governor  sends  a  company  of  troops 
to  march  through  the  illuminated  plaza, 
and  to  give  an  occasional  imitation  of 
scaling  a  battlement  or  storming  a  fort, 
with  much  bugle-blowing  and  a  little 
real  gun-fire. 

People  of  the  humbler  classes  liter- 
ally swarm  to  the  fair.  Then  is  re- 
peated the  comedy  of  the  paseo  in  the 
parque,  only  it  is  done  here  on  foot, 
and  the  participants  are  the  domestics 
of  the  town  instead  of  their  masters 
and  mistresses.    It  might,  indeed,  be  de- 
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scribed  as  a  holiday  parade  of  cooks 
and  maids  and  sewing-girls.  There 
are  thousands  of  them  in  the  paseo, 
each  with  a  brilliant  flower  in  her 
hair — a  pink,  a  rose,  or  a  geranium 
— and  a  gaudy  shawl  draped  lightly 
over  shoulders  and  bosom.  These 
are  the  prettiest  and  most  graceful 
women  of  their  class  in  the  world — 
delicate,  refined  features,  brilliant 
eyes,  dazzling  complexions,  fine  col- 
oring. One  sees  a  thousand  Carmens 
float  past.  We  also  see  our  own  gay 
little  cook,  Concepcion  Mercedes  Na- 
tividad  Gonzales  y  Garcia,  in  the  pa- 
rade, on  the  arm  of  her  mother;  her 
name  is  Concepcion  Mercedes  Na- 
tividad  Gonzales  y  Garcia  y  Morales. 
Think  of  a  cook  with  such  a  name! 
They  all  have  them. 

Two  cavaliers  stroll  jauntily  in 
front  of  our  two  ladies,  and  chat 
gayly  with  them  over  their  shoul- 
ders. Goodness  knows  why  these 
two  gay  cavaliers,  both  of  whom  have 
unmistakable  bull-fight  heads,  do  not 
walk  side  by  side  with  the  ladies  in- 
stead of  talking  back  at  them.  Inci- 
dentally it  may  be  said  that  the  bull- 
fight head  is  as  carefully  developed 
and  as  distinctly  marked  here  as  the 
chrysanthemum-looking  football  head 
of  the  American  college-boy. 

The  amazing  part  of  all  this  parade 
is  that  the  people  begin  it  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  and  keep  it  up  until 
the  May  moon  goes  down  the  west- 
ern sky.    They  never  stop.    It  is  one 
endless  paseo — an  illuminated  volun- 
tary tread-mill.    Meanwhile  the  ta- 
bles and  chairs  of  the  improvised 
cafes  are  occupied  by  visitors  who 
have  come  to  watch  the  parade.  The 
patience  of  the  promenaders  is  only 
equalled  by  that  of  the  lookers-on. 
They  sit  all  night  and  watch  the 
endless   human   chain   winding  its 
way  around  the  plaza — the  endless 
chain  of  cooks  and  coachmen,  maids 
and  valets,  and  others  of  a  degree  a 
little  higher,  or  mayhap  a  little  low- 
er, in  the  social  scale,  for  after  midnight 
troops  of  lively  youngsters  appear  upon 
the  scene,  and  almost  simultaneously  giddy 
ladies  of  coquettish  mien,  wearing  much 
paint  and  powder,  also  join  the  throng. 
Toward  morning  there  are  gay  doings  in 
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the  open  air.  Nobody  seems  to  care  much 
what  one  does  there  under  the  moonlit 
sky.  We  know  that  Concepcion  Mercedes 
Natividad  Gonzales  y  Garcia  reached 
home  at  break  of  day,  with  her  rose  still 
in  her  hair,  as  fresh  as  a  peony,  in  spite 
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of  the  fact  that  she  must  have  walked 
fully  thirty  miles  during  the  night,  and 
gave  us  the  usual  well-cooked  breakfast 
at  ten  o'clock.  I  repeat  that  nowhere  in 
the  world  is  there  such  exquisite  native 
grace,  nowhere  such  dainty  beauty,  among 
women  of  the  servant  class  as  in  An- 
dalusia. Our  little  cook,  with  her  little 
hands  and  feet,  her  delicate,  perfect  fea- 
tures, her  brilliant  eyes,  would  be  a  great 
swell  on  the  Boulevard  du  Champs  Elysees 
were  she  modishly  dressed.  The  coquet- 
tish pose  of  the  little  graceful  head,  the 
gliding  walk,  the  inevitable  flower  in  the 
hair,  belong  only  to  the  women  of  An- 
dalusia, and  it  is  at  Malaga,  not  at  Se- 
ville, that  one  sees  the  perfect  type.  What 
boots  it  if  Concepcion  Mercedes  Nativi- 
dad  Gonzales  y  Garcia  carries  home  each 
night  a  few  lumps  of  sugar  concealed  in 
her  shawl?  What  matters  it  if  Don 
Emilio  of  the  bull-fight  head  finds  him- 
self occasionally  treated  in  a  stealthy  way 
to  one  of  my  best  cigars?  Poor  little 
Concepcion  Mercedes  Natividad,  thou  art 
not  the  only  one!  There  are  Anglo-Sax- 
on cooks  who  sometimes  annex  the  silver 
spoons,  are  there  not?  And  thou,  little 
ill-paid  Andalusian  cook!  Sugar?  Yes. 
Spoons  ?  Nay. 

The  feria  de  los  molinillos  is  kept  up 
for  two  weeks,  and  every  night  the  same 
scenes  are  repeated.  It  is  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  Eeria  de  la  Trinidad,  the 
Feria  del  Carmen,  and  a  dozen  other 
ferias  in  various  quarters  of  the  city, 
until  the  great  provincial  feria  of  Mal- 
aga in  August.  But  the  talk  of  the  town 
after  the  31st  of  May  is  solely  of  the  great 
procession  and  bull-fights  of  Corpus 
Christi  day  on  the  6th  of  June.  It  is 
the  one  day  on  which  all  the  fashionable 
people  are  sure  to  go  to  the  bull-fight. 
The  morning  is  given  up  to  the  great 
procession,  the  only  one  of  the  year  in 
which  the  Bishop  himself  appears.  We 
see  him  in  his  flowing  purple  robes — a 
tall,  dark,  sad-faced  man — at  the  head  of 
the  procession.  The  Church  and  the 
state,  army,  navy,  province,  and  muni- 
cipality, are  all  brilliantly  represented 
in  the  parade.  There  is  in  the  very  at- 
mosphere a  feeling  of  devotion.  When 
the  splendid  silver  custodia  is  borne  past, 
the  people  bare  their  heads  and  fall  upon 
their  knees  in  the  streets.  It  is  an  im- 
posing spectacle,  but  it  is  soon  over,  and 


at  four  o'clock  we  are  all  at  the  bull- 
fight. The  bulls  are  from  the  famous 
ganaderia  of  Don  Jose  de  la  Camara. 
Already  we  have  seen  them  eloquently 
described  in  the  daily  press.  There  are 
two  dead  blacks,  two  duns,  a  black  and 
yellow,  and  a  black  and  white — not  a 
blessed  one  cost  less  than  a  thousand 
pesetas.  People  stand  about  the  streets 
eagerly  discussing  the  possibilities  of  the 
fight.  An  intelligent  coachman  in  the 
Alameda  reads  from  La  Union  to  a  group 
of  carters,  coachmen,  raisin-pickers,  boot- 
blacks, and  chulos.  The  black  and  white 
is  described  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
fighting  bull  ;  his  horns  are  thirty  inches 
long.  He  cost  seven  hundred  duros.  The 
chulos  who  listen  to  the  literary  coach- 
man wonder  to  which  of  the  two  star 
espadas  will  fall  the  honor  and  glory  of 
killing  this  great  bull.  Will  it  be  to  the 
young  and  brilliant  diestro  of  Seville, 
Antonio  Fuentes,  the  new  matador  a  la 
mode,  whose  courage  and  grace  are  turn- 
ing the  heads  of  the  ladies  of  Spain;  or 
will  it  be  Don  Luis  Mazantini,  the  old- 
er hero  of  the  plaza,  just  back  from  Mex- 
ico with  fresh  laurels  and  a  fortune? 
Both  of  these  great  men,  each  with  his 
picked  cuadrilla  of  banderilleros  and  pi- 
cadores,  have  been  engaged  at  fabulous 
prices,  and  are  even  now  reposing  at  the 
fonda  de  la  Victoria,  while  the  picadores 
are  at  the  plaza  trying  and  buying  the 
poor  horses  that  will  be  used  not  long 
afterward  in  the  corrida. 

I  have  no  intention  of  describing  a 
bull-fight.  People  nowadays  know  well 
enough  what  the  Iberian  sport  is  like. 
The  Corpus  Christi  corrida,  however,  is  a 
society  event  in  Andalusia,  and  this  one 
witnessed  a  brilliant  gathering  of  the 
beauty  and  gallantry  as  well  as  of  the 
hoi  polloi  of  the  province.  It  is  the  one 
day  on  which  the  ladies  of  Andalusia  are 
still  sure  to  wear  their  mantillas  to  the 
corrida,  for  be  it  known  that  the  fashions 
of  the  northern  boulevards  have  come  to 
Spain,  and  the  graceful  mantilla  is  rap- 
idly disappearing  from  the  daily  toilet. 
All  the  loges  are  crowded  with  smart  peo- 
ple. Many  pretty  senoritas,  irresistible 
in  priceless  white  mantillas,  have  come 
to  see  their  very  first  corrida.  The  loges 
are  brilliantly  decorated  with  flowers, 
mantones  de  Manila — those  beautiful  gay 
shawls  that  cost  fabulous  sums — and  oth- 
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er  brilliant  draperies.  Between 
fights  waiters  from  the  clubs  in 
their  pretty  white  and  gold  club 
livery  appear  in  the  loges,  bear- 
ing champagne  ices  and  sweets. 
There  are  also  cigarettes,  but 
not  for  the  ladies.  The  popular 
idea  that  Spanish  ladies  smoke 
is  entirely  erroneous.  They 
smoke  neither  in  public  nor  in 
private.  I  was  curious  to  see 
what  effect  the  sight  of  blood 
would  have  upon  the  pretty 
Andalusian  debutantes,  and  I 
watched  them  with  interest. 
They  were  apparently  not  af- 
fected; there  was  no  shrieking, 
no  fainting.  The  rabble  ap- 
plauded wildly,  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  the  loges  cried, 
"  Que  toro  mas  valient e"  while 
the  debutantes  tried  to  appear 
hardened  and  blase. 

The  gay  summer  season  in 
which  fashionable  Andalusian 
society  actively  participates  be- 
gins with  the  feslejos  de  Agosto 
— the  fetes  of  August — in  other 
words,  the  great  provincial  fair 
of  Malaga.  It  is  the  event  of 
the  year  to  all  Andalusians. 
The  fair  of  Seville  in  April, 
which  is  the  Mecca  of  tourists 
in  southern  Spain,  has  become 
more  or  less  a  professional 
thing.  At  the  midsummer  fe- 
ria  at  Malaga  one  sees  the  real 
couleur  locale  of  Andalusia. 

There  are  20,000  visitors  from 
the  interior  quartered  in  Malaga 
by  the  1st  of  August,  and  the 
gay  Malaguenans  must  see  that 
they  are  amused.  No  expense 
is  spared  in  that  direction. 
There  are  illuminations,  fire- 
works, horse  -  races,  pigeon- 
shoots,  bull-fights,  regattas,  flow- 
er battles,  Venetian  fetes,  bal- 
loon ascensions,  military  and 
civic  parades,  open-air  dances, 
club  balls,  a  brilliant  society 
kirmess  for  charity's  sake,  and, 
to  crown  all,  a  big  agricultural 
and  industrial  provincial  exposi- 
tion. The  bull-fights  are  the 
very  best  that  money  can  pro- 
duce.   Not  only  are  the  choicest 
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bulls  secured  from  the  ganaderias  of  Se- 
ville and  Cordova,  but  the  three  great 
maestros  del  arte  del  toro,  Mazantini, 
Machaquito,  and  Bombito  Chico,  with 
their  respective  cuadrillas,  are  engaged  at 
fabulous  prices  to  appear  and  fight  at 
the  same  corridas  in  a  tournament  of 
friendly  rivalry.  This  is  a  great  event 
to  Andalusians,  and  the  merchants  and 
municipality  of  Malaga  spends  large 
sums  to  produce  it. 

Some  of  the  prettiest  and  most  luxuri- 
ous of  the  casetas  are  the  private  con- 
structions of  wealthy  citizens,  who  fur- 
nish them  with  home  taste,  producing 
the  effect  of  great  stage-set  drawing- 
rooms.  Here  they  sit  in  the  evening  re- 
ceiving their  friends  and  dispensing  their 
hospitality  in  the  most  cordial  way. 
Humble  visitors  are  content  to  stroll  up 
and  down  the  Alameda,  looking  in  at 
the  great  folks  in  their  private  casetas 
and  at  the  dancers  in  the  club  pabellones; 
they  are  all  welcome  at  the  big  caseta 
of  the  municipality. 

The  chic  monde  will  be  found  every 
evening  at  the  caseta  of  the  Circulo  Ma- 
lagueno.  The  people  constituting  this 
little  world  are  described  in  Malaga  as 
the  manteca.  Manteca,  literally  trans- 
lated, means  butter.    In  France  one  says 


la  creme  de  la  creme.  So  why  not  la 
manteca?  The  members  of  the  Mala- 
gueno,  with  their  smartly  dressed  ladies, 
are  sure  to  be  on  hand  for  their  choc- 
olate and  bunelos  at  midnight.  They 
never  miss  this  nightly  rendezvous.  Bu- 
nelos, by- the- way,  are  fritters  made  of  a 
sort  of  flour,  and  served  piping  hot.  The 
chocolate  is  as  thick  as  honey,  and  flavor- 
ed with  cinnamon.  This  repast  -of  fash- 
ion is  very  rarely  ended  before  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  tertulia 
which  accompanies  it  is  gay  and  spark- 
ling, for  Spaniards  are  the  masters  of 
small-talk ! 

Hard  by  these  brilliant  scenes,  in  the 
barrios,  there  is  a  naked  poverty  so  in- 
describably wretched,  so  crushing  in  its 
hopeless  misery,  that  it  seems  to  reach 
out  its  ghastly  hand  and  take  one,  shriek- 
ing, by  the  throat. 

There  is  the  usual  idle  talk  of  revolu- 
tion ;  there  are  strikes,  mutterings,  discon- 
tent. But  the  gay  Andalusians  go  on  dan- 
cing. If  a  house  is  mortgaged,  a  coach  is 
bought,  and  one  may  still  appear  at  the 
paseo,  in  the  park  to  see  and  be  seen. 
They' are  the  kindly,  generous,  happy-go- 
lucky  people  of  Spain — the  light-hearted 
Hibernians  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  To 
know  them  is  to  love  them. 


The  Two  Rooms 

BY  ARTHUR  STRINGER 

GOOD-BY,  little  room,"  she  murmured 
When  she  went,  this  many  a  year; 
"  O  white  little  room,  forgive  me, 
For  my  heart  was  breaking  here!" 


But  still  with  a  poignant  sadness 

The  scent  of  the  lilac  bloom 
,  Blows  in  at  the  open  window 
And  fills  her  lonely  room. 

And  still  she  can  half  remember 
The  bare  little  walls  of  white, 

And  the  hours  of  her  lonely  sorrow, 
And  the  tears  she  wept  by  night. 


And  she  through  the  years  remembers 
Flow  the  lilacs  filled  the  dusk, 

Though  her  chamber  is  hung  with  scarlet 
And  her  pillow  is  sweet  with  musk. 

For  now  she  is  done  with  heartaches, 
And  her  midnights  find  her  glad : 

But  the  earlier  tear-wet  pillow 
Is  the  one  that  was  least  sad! 
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CHAPTEE  V 

ON  leaving-  the  Montresors,  Sir  Wil- 
frid, seeing  that  it  was  a  fine  night 
with  mild  breezes  abroad,  refused 
a  hansom,  and  set  out  to  walk  home  to  his 
rooms  in  Duke  Street,  St.  James's.  He 
was  so  much  in  love  with  the  mere  streets, 
the  mere  clatter  of  the  omnibuses  and 
shimmer  of  the  lamps,  after  his  long  ab- 
sence, that  every  step  was  pleasure.  At 
the  top  of  Grosvenor  Place  he  stood  still 
a  while,  only  to  snuff  up  the  soft  rainy 
air,  or  to  delight  his  eye,  now  with  the 
shining  pools  which  some  showers  of  the 
afternoon  had  left  behind  them  on  the 
pavement,  and  now  with  the  light  veil  of 
fog  which  closed  in  the  distance  of  Pic- 
cadilly. 

"  And  there  are  silly  persons  who 
grumble  about  the  fogs !"  he  thought, 
contemptuously,  while  he  was  thus  yield- 
ing himself  heart  and  sense  to  his  beloved 
London. 

As  for  him,  dried  and  wilted  by  long 
years  of  cloudless  heat,  he  drank  up  the 
moisture  and  the  mist  with  a  kind  of 
physical  passion  —  the  noises  and  the 
lights  no  less.  And  when  he  had  re- 
sumed his  walk  along  the  crowded  street, 
the  question  buzzed  within  him  whether 
he  must  indeed  go  back  to  his  exile — 
either  at  Teheran,  or  nearer  home,  in 
some  more  exalted  post  ?  "  I've  got 
plenty  of  money — why  the  deuce  don't 
I  give  it  up,  and  come  home  and  enjoy 
myself?  Only  a  few  more  years,  after 
all — why  not  spend  them  here,  in  one's 
own  world,  among  one's  own  kind!" 

It  was  the  weariness  of  the  governing 
Englishman,  and  it  was  answered  im- 
mediately by  that  other  instinct,  partly 
physical,  partly  moral,  which  keeps  the 
elderly  man  of  affairs  to  his  task.  Idle- 
ness?— no!— that  way  lies  the  end.  To 
slacken  the  rush  of  life,  for  men  of  his 
sort,  is  to  call  on  death— death,  the  secret 


pursuer,  who  is  not  far  from  each  one  of 
us.  No,  no ! — fight  on !  It  was  only  the 
long  drudgery  behind,  under  alien  suns, 
together  with  the  iron  certainty  of  fresh 
drudgery  ahead,  that  gave  value,  after  all, 
to  this  rainy,  this  enchanting  Piccadilly, 
— that  kept  the  string  of  feeling  taut,  and 
all  its  notes  clear. 

"  Going  to  bed,  Sir  Wilfrid  ?"  said  a 
voice  behind  him,  as  he  turned  down  St. 
James's  Street. 

"  Delafield !"  The  old  man  faced 
round  with  alacrity.  "  Where  have  you 
sprung  from?" 

Delafield  explained  that  he  had  been 
dining  with  the  Crowboroughs,  and  was 
now  going  to  his  club  to  look  for  news  of 
a  friend's  success  or  failure  in  a  north- 
country  election. 

"  Oh,  that  '11  keep !"  said  Sir  Wilfrid. 
"  Turn  in  with  me  for  half  an  hour.  I'm 
at  my  old  rooms,  you  know — in  Duke 
Street," 

"  All  right,"  said  the  young  man,  after 
what  seemed  to  Sir  Wilfrid  a  moment  of 
hesitation. 

"  Are  you  often  up  in  town  this  way  ?" 
asked  Sir  Wilfrid,  as  they  walked  on. 
"  Land  agency  seems  to  be  a  profession 
with  mitigations!" 

"  There  is  some  London  business 
thrown  in.  We  have  some  large  milk 
depots  in  town  that  I  look  after." 

There  was  just  a  trace  of  hurry  in  the 
young  man's  voice,  and  his  companion 
surveyed  him  with  a  smile. 

"  No  other  attractions,  eh  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.  By-the-way,  Sir 
Wilfrid,  I  never  asked  you  how  Dick 
Mason  was  getting  on  ?" 

"  Dick  Mason  ?  Is  he  a  friend  of 
yours  ?" 

"  Well — we  were  at  Eton  and  Oxford 
together." 

"  Were  you  ?  I  never  heard  him  men- 
tion your  name." 
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The  young  man  laughed. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  he  couldn't 
live  without  me. — You've  left  him  in 
charge,  haven't  you,  at  Teheran?" 

"  Yes,  I  have — worse  luck.  So  you're 
deeply  interested  in  Dick  Mason?" 

"  Oh,  come, — I  liked  him  pretty  well." 

"  Hm — I  don't  much  care  about  him. 
And  I  don't  somehow  believe  you  do !" 

And  Sir  Wilfrid,  with  a  smile,  slipped 
a  friendly  hand  within  the  arm  of  his 
companion. 

Delafield  reddened. 

"  It's  decent,  I  suppose,  to  inquire  after 
an  old  school-fellow?" 

"  Exemplary.  But — there  are  things 
more  amusing  to  talk  about !" 

Delafield  was  silent.  Sir  Wilfrid's  fair 
mustaches  approached  his  ear. 

"  I  had  my  interview  with  Mademoi- 
selle Julie." 

"  So  I  suppose.  I  hope  you  did  some 
good." 

"  I  doubt  it.  Jacob ! — between  our- 
selves, the  little  Duchess  hasn't  been  a 
miracle  of  wisdom." 

"  No — perhaps  not,"  said  the  other, 
unwillingly. 

"  She  realizes,  I  suppose,  that  they  are 
connected  ?" 

"  Of  course.  It  isn't  very  close.  Lady 
Rose's  brother  married  Evelyn's  aunt — 
her  mother's  sister." 

"  Yes — that's  it.  She  and  Mademoi- 
selle Julie  ought  to  have  called  the  same 
person  uncle.  But  for  lack  of  certain 
ceremonies,  they  don't.  By-the-way,  what 
became  of  Lady  Rose's  younger  sister?" 

"  Lady  Blanche  ?  Oh — she  married  Sir 
John  Moffatt,  and  has  been  a  widow  for 
years.  He  left  her  a  place  in  Westmore- 
land, and  she  lives  there  generally  with 
her  girl." 

"  Has  Mademoiselle  Julie  ever  come 
across  them?" 
"  No." 

"  She  speaks  of  them  ?" 

"  Yes.  We  can't  tell  her  much  about 
them, — except  that  the  girl  was  presented 
last  year,  and  went  to  a  few  balls  in 
town.  But  neither  she  nor  her  mother 
cares  for  London." 

"  Lady  Blanche  Moffatt — Lady  Blanche 
Moffatt?"  said  Sir  Wilfrid,  pausing. 
"  Wasn't  she  in  India  this  winter?" 

"  Yes.  I  believe  they  went  out  in  No- 
vember, and  are  to  be  home  by  April." 


"  Somebody  told  me  they  had  met  her 
and  the  girl  at  Peshawar,  and  then  at 
Simla,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid,  ruminating. 
"  Now  I  remember !  She's  a  great  heiress, 
isn't  she,  and  pretty  to  boot.  I  know ! — 
somebody  told  me  that  fellow  Warkworth 
had  been  making  up  to  her." 

"  Warkworth  ?"  Jacob  Delafield  stood 
still  a  moment,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  caught  a 
sudden  contraction  of  the  brow.  "  That, 
of  course,  was  just  a  bit  of  Indian  gossip." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid, 
dryly.  "  My  informants  were  two  frontier 
officers — I  came  from  Egypt  with  them — 
who  had  recently  been  at  Peshawar;  good 
fellows,  both  of  them,  not  at  all  given  to 
take  young  ladies'  names  in  vain." 

Jacob  made  no  reply.  They  had  let 
themselves  into  the  Duke  Street  house, 
and  were  groping  their  way  up  the  dim 
staircase  to  Sir  Wilfrid's  rooms. 

There,  all  was  light  and  comfort.  Sir 
Wilfrid's  valet,  much  the  same  age 
as  himself,  hovered  round  his  master, 
brought  him  his  smoking-coat,  offered 
Delafield  cigars,  and  provided  Sir  Wil- 
frid— strange  to  say — with  a  large  cup  of 
tea. 

"  I  follow  Mr.  Gladstone,"  said  Sir  Wil- 
frid, with  a  sigh  of  luxury,  as  he  sank 
into  an  easy-chair,  and  extended  a  very 
neatly  made  pair  of  legs  and  feet  to  the 
blaze.  "  He  seems  to  have  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  just,  on  a  cup  of  tea  at  midnight, 
through  the  rise  and  fall  of  cabinets.  So 
I'm  trying  the  receipt." 

"  Does  that  mean  that  you  are  hanker- 
ing after  politics  ?" 

"  Heavens !  When  you  come  to  dod- 
dering, Jacob,  it's  better  to  dodder  in 
the  paths  you  know.  I  salute  Mr.  G.'s 
physique — that's  all. — Well,  now,  Jacob 
— do  you  know  anything  about  this  Wark- 
worth ?" 

"  Warkworth  ?"  Delafield  withdrew  his 
cigar,  and  seemed  to  choose  his  words. 
"Well — I  know  what  all  the  world  knows." 

"  Hm — you  seemed  very  sure  just  now 
that  he  wasn't  going  to  marry  Miss 
Moffatt." 

"  Sure  ? — I'm  not  sure  of  anything," 
said  the  young  man,  slowly. 

"  Well,  what  I  should  like  to  know," 
said  Sir  Wilfrid,  cradling  his  teacup  in 
both  hands,  "  is — what  particular  inter- 
est has  Mademoiselle  Julie  in  that 
young  soldier?" 
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Del  afield  looked  into  the  fire.    "  Has 

she  any?" 

"  She  seems  to  be  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  get  him  what  he  wants. — By-the- 
way,  what  does  he  want  ?" 

"  He  wants  the  special  mission  to  Mo- 
kembe — as  I  understand,"  said  Delafield, 
after  a  moment.  "  But  several  other 
people  want  it  too." 

"  Indeed !"  Sir  Wilfrid  nodded  reflec- 
tively. "  So  there  is  to  be  one.  Well,  it's 
about  time.  The  travellers  of  the  other 
European  firms  have  been  going  it  lately 
in  that  quarter.  —  Jacob !  —  your  Made- 
moiselle also  is  a  bit  of  an  intriguer !" 

Delafield  made  a  restless  movement. 
"  Why  do  you  say  that  ?" 

"  Well — to  say  the  least  of  it,  frank- 
ness is  not  one  of  her  characteristics.  I 
tried  to  question  her  about  this  man.  I 
had  seen  them  together  in  the  Park — 
talking  as  intimates.  So  when  our  con- 
versation had  reached  a  friendly  stage — 
I  threw  out  a  feeler  or  two — just  to  sat- 
isfy myself  about  her.  But ! — "  He  pull- 
ed his  fair  mustaches  and  smiled. 

"  Well  ?"  said  the  young  man,  with  a 
kind  of  reluctant  interrogation. 

"  She  played  with  me,  Jacob.  But 
really  she  overdid  it.  For  such  a  clever 
woman,  I  assure  you — she  overdid  it!" 

"  I  don't  see  why  she  shouldn't  keep 
her  friendships  to  herself!"  said  Dela- 
field, with  a  sudden  heat. 

"  Oh ! — so  you  admit  it  is  a  friendship." 

Delafield  did  not  reply.  Pie  had  laid 
down  his  cigar,  and  with  his  hands  on  his 
knees  was  looking  steadily  into  the  fire. 
His  attitude,  however,  was  not  one  of 
reverie,  but  rather  of  a  strained  listening. 

"  What  is  the  meaning,  Jacob — of  a 
young  woman  taking  so  keen  an  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  a  dashing  soldier — for, 
between  you  and  me,  I  hear  she  is  moving 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  him  this  post — 
and  then  concealing  it?" 

"  Why  should  she  want  her  kindnesses 
talked  of?"  said  the  young  man,  impetu- 
ously. "  She  was  perfectly  right,  I  think, 
to  fence  with  your  questions,  Sir  Wil- 
frid. It's  one  of  the  secrets  of  her  in- 
fluence that  she  can  render  a  service — 
and  keep  it  dark." 

Sir  Wilfrid  shook  his  head. 

"  She  overdid  it,"  he  repeated.  "  How- 
ever !— What  do  you  think  of  the  man 
yourself,  Jacob?" 


"  Well— I  don't  take  to  him,"  said  the 
other,  unwillingly.  "  He  isn't  my  sort  of 
man." 

"  And  Mademoiselle  Julie  ? — you  think 
nothing  but  well  of  her  ?  I  don't  like  dis- 
cussing a  lady;  but  you  see — with  Lady 
Henry  to  manage — one  must  feel  the 
ground  as  one  can." 

Sir  Wilfrid  looked  at  his  companion, 
and  then  stretched  his  legs  a  little  further 
towards  the  fire.  The  lamp-light  shone 
full  on  his  silky  eyelashes  and  beard,  on 
his  neatly  parted  hair,  and  the  diamond 
on  his  fine  left  hand.  The  young  man 
beside  him  could  not  emulate  his  easy 
composure.  He  fidgeted  nervously  as  he 
replied  with  warmth: 

"  I  think  she  has  had  an  uncommonly 
hard  time, — that  she  wants  nothing  but 
what  is  reasonable, — and  that  if  she  threw 
you  off  the  scent,  Sir  Wilfrid,  with  re- 
gard to  Warkworth,  she  was  quite  within 
her  rights.    You  probably  deserved  it !" 

He  threw  up  his  head  with  a  quick  ges- 
ture of  challenge.  Sir  Wilfrid  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

"  I  vow  I  didn't,"  he  murmured. 
"  However — that's  all  right.  What  do  you 
do  with  yourself  down  in  Essex,  Jacob?" 

The  lines  of  the  young  man's  attitude 
showed  a  sudden  unconscious  relief  from 
tension.  He  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair. 

"  Well,  it's  a  big  estate.  There's  plenty 
to  do." 

"  You  live  by  yourself  ?" 

"  Yes.  There's  an  agent's  house — a 
small  one — in  one  of  the  villages." 

"  How  do  you  amuse  yourself  ?  Plenty 
of  shooting,  I  suppose?" 

"  Too  much.  I  can't  do  with  more  than 
a  certain  amount." 

"  Golfing?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  the  young  man,  indif- 
ferently.  "  There's  a  fair  links." 

"  Do  you  do  any  philanthropy,  Jacob  ?" 

"  I  like  '  bossing '  the  village,"  said 
Delafield,  with  a  laugh.  "  It  pleases  one's 
vanity.    That's  about  all  there  is  to  it." 

"What — clubs,  and  temperance — that 
kind  of  thing?  Can  you  take  any  real 
interest  in  the  people  ?" 

Delafield  hesitated.  "  Well,  yes,"  he 
said  at  last,  as  though  he  grudged  the 
admission.  "  There's  nothing  else  to  take 
an  interest  in,  is  there  ? — By-the-way  " — 
he  jumped  up — "  I  think  I'll  bid  you 
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good-night,  for  I've  got  to  go  down  to- 
morrow in  a  hurry.  I  must  be  off  by  the 
first  train  in  the  morning." 

"  What's  the  matter?" 

"  Oh,  it's  only  a  wretched  old  man — 
that  two  beasts  of  women  have  put  into 
the  workhouse  infirmary  against  his  will. 
1  only  heard  it  to-night.  I  must  go  and 
get  him  out."  He  looked  round  for  his 
gloves  and  stick. 

"  Why  shouldn't  he  be  there  ?" 

"  Because  it's  an  infernal  shame!"  said 
the  other,  shortly.  "  He's  an  old  laborer, 
who'd  saved  quite  a  lot  of  money.  He 
kept  it  in  his  cottage,  and  the  other  day 
it  was  all  stolen  by  a  tramp.  He  has  lived 
with  these  two  women,  his  sister-in-law 
and  her  daughter,  for  years  and  years. 
As  long  as  he  had  money  to  leave,  no- 
thing was  too  good  for  him.  The  shock 
half  killed  him,  and  now  that  he's  a 
pauper,  these  two  harpies  will  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  nursing  him  and  looking 
after  him.  He  told  me  the  other  day  he 
thought  they'd  force  him  into  the  in- 
firmary— I  didn't  believe  it.  But  while 
I've  been  away,  they've  gone  and  done 
it." 

"  Well — what  '11  you  do  now  ?" 
"  Get  him  out." 
"  And  then  ?" 

Delafield  hesitated.  "Well,  then,  I 
suppose,  he  can  come  to  my  place,  till  I 
can  find  some  decent  woman  to  put  him 
with." 

Sir  Wilfrid  rose. 

"  I  think  I'll  run  down  and  see  you 
some  day.  Will  there  be  paupers  in  all 
the  bed-rooms  ?" 

Delafield  grinned. 

"  You'll  find  a  rattling  good  cook,  and  a 
jolly  snug  little  place,  I  can  tell  you.  Do 
come.  But  I  shall  see  you  again  soon. 
I  must  be  up  next  week,  and  very  likely 
I  shall  be  at  Lady  Henry's  on  Wednes- 
day." 

"  All  right.  I  shall  see  her  on  Sunday 
— so  I  can  report." 

"Not  before  Sunday?"  Delafield 
paused.  His  clear  blue  eyes  looked  down, 
dissatisfied,  upon  Sir  Wilfrid. 

"  Impossible  before.  I  have  all  sorts 
of  official  people  to  see  to-morrow  and 
Saturday.  And,  Jacob — keep  the  Duchess 
quiet.  She  may  have  to  give  up  Made- 
moiselle Julie  for  her  bazar." 

"  I'll  tell  her." 


"  By  -  the  -  way  —  is  that  little  person 
happy?"  said  Sir  Wilfrid,  as  he  opened 
the  door  to  his  departing  guest.  "  When 
1  left  England  she  was  only  just  mar- 
ried." 

"  Oh  yes — she's  happy  enough,  though 
Crowborough's  rather  an  ass!" 

"  How,  particularly  ?" 

Delafield  smiled.  "  Well,  he's  rather 
a  sticky  sort  of  person.  He  thinks  there's 
something  particularly  interesting  in 
dukes — which  makes  him  a  bore." 

"  Take  care,  Jacob, — who  knows  that 
you  won't  be  a  duke  yourself  some  day?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  The  young 
man  glowered  almost  fiercely  upon  his 
old  friend. 

"  I  hear  Chudleigh's  boy  is  but  a  poor 
creature,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid,  gravely. 
"  Lady  Henry  doesn't  expect  him  to  live." 

"  Why,  that's  the  kind  that  always  does 
live!"  cried  Delafield,  with  angry  empha- 
sis. "  And  as  for  Lady  Henry,  her  imag- 
ination is  a  perfect  charnel-house!  She 
likes  to  think  that  everybody's  dead  or 
dying  but  herself.  The  fact  is  that  Mer- 
vyn  is  a  good  deal  stronger  this  year  than 
he  was  last.  Really — Lady  Henry! — " 
The  tone  lost  itself  in  a  growl  of  wrath. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid,  smiling 
— " '  A  man  beduked  against  his  will,' — 
etcetera.  Good-night,  my  dear  Jacob — 
and  good  luck  to  your  old  pauper !" 

But  Delafield  turned  back  a  moment 
on  the  stairs. 

"  I  say  " — he  hesitated, — "  you  won't 
shirk  talking  to  Lady  Henry?" 

"  No,  no !  Sunday,  certainly — honor 
bright.  Oh!  I  think  we  shall  straighten 
it  out." 

Delafield  ran  down  the  stairs,  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  returned  to  his  warm  room  and 
the  dregs  of  his  tea. 

"  Now,  is  he  in  love  with  her, — and 
hesitating  for  social  reasons?  Or — is  he 
jealous  of  this  fellow  Warkworth?  Or — 
has  she  snubbed  him,  and  both  are  keep- 
ing it  dark  ?  Not  very  likely,  that ! — in 
view  of  his  prospects.  She  must  want 
to  regularize  her  position.  Or — is  he  not 
in  love  with  her  at  all  ?" 

On  which  cogitations  there  fell  pres- 
ently the  strokes  of  many  bells,  tolling 
midnight, — and  left  them  still  unresolved. 
Only  one  positive  impression  remained — 
that  Jacob  Delafield  had  somehow  grown, 
vaguely  but  enormously,  in  mental  and 
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moral  bulk,  during  the  years  since  he  had 
left  Oxford,  the  years  of  Bury's  Persian 
exile.  Sir  Wilfrid  had  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  his  dead  father,  Lord  Hubert, 
and  on  very  friendly  terms  with  his 
lethargic,  good-natured  mother.  She,  by- 
the-way,  was  still  alive,  and  living  in 
London  with  a  daughter.  He  must  go 
and  see  them. 

As  for  Jacob,  Sir  Wilfrid  had  cher- 
ished a  particular  weakness  for  him  in 
the  Eton  jacket  stage,  and  later  on,  in- 
deed, when  the  lad  enjoyed  a  brief  mo- 
ment of  glory  in  the  Eton  eleven.  But 
at  Oxford,  to  Sir  Wilfrid's  thinking,  he 
had  suffered  eclipse — had  become  a  some- 
what heavy,  apathetic,  pseudo  -  cynical 
youth,  displaying  his  mother's  inertia 
without  her  good  temper,  too  slack  to  keep 
up  his  cricket,  too  slack  to  work  for  the 
honor  schools,  at  no  time  without  friends, 
but  an  enigma  to  most  of  them,  and,  ap- 
parently, something  of  a  burden  to  him- 
self. 

And  now,  out  of  that  ugly  slough,  a 
man  had  somehow  emerged — in  whom  Sir 
Wilfrid,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  race,  discerned  the  stirring  of  all  sorts 
of  strong  inherited  things,  formless  still, 
but  struggling  to  expression. 

"  He  looked  at  me  just  now — when  I 
talked  of  his  being  Duke — as  his  father 
would  sometimes  look — " 

His  father  ?  Hubert  Delafield  had  been 
an  obstinate,  daredevil,  heroic  sort  of 
fellow,  who  had  lost  his  life  in  the  Chud- 
leigh  salmon  river  trying  to  save  a  gillie, 
who  had  missed  his  footing.  A  man 
much  hated — and  much  beloved;  capable 
of  the  most  contradictory  actions.  Lie 
had  married  his  wife  for  money;  would 
often  boast  of  it;  and  would,  none  the 
less,  give  away  his  last  farthing  reckless- 
ly, passionately,  if  he  were  asked  for  it 
in  some  way  that  touched  his  feelings. 
Able  too,  though  not  so  able  as  the  great 
Duke,  his  father. 

"  LIubert  Delafield  was  never  happy — 
that  I  can  remember,"  thought  Wilfrid 
Bury,  as  he  sat  over  his  fire — "  and  this 
chap  has  the  same  expression.  That 
woman  in  Bruton  Street  would  never  do 
for  him! — apart  from  all  the  other  un- 
suitability.  He  ought  to  find  something 
sweet  and  restful.  And  yet  I  don't  know. 
The  Delafields  are  a  discontented  lot.  If 
you  plague  them,  they  are  inclined  to  love 


you.  They  want  something  hard  to  get 
their  teeth  in.  How  the  old  Duke  adored 
his  termagant  of  a  wife  V 

It  was  late  on  Sunday  afternoon  before 
Sir  Wilfrid  was  able  to  present  himself 
in  Lady  Henry's  drawing-room ;  and  when 
he  arrived  there  he  found  plenty  of  other 
people  in  possession,  and  had  to  wait  for 
his  chance. 

Lady  Henry  received  him  with  a 
brusque  "  At  last " — which,  however,  he 
took  with  equanimity.  He  was  in  no 
sense  behind  his  time.  On  Thursday, 
when  parting  with  her,  he  had  pleaded 
for  deliberation.  "  Let  me  study  the  sit- 
uation a  little — and  don't,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  let's  be  too  tragic  about  the  whole 
thing !" 

Whether  Lady  Henry  was  now  in  the 
tragic  mood  or  no,  he  could  not  at  first 
determine.  She  was  no  longer  confined 
to  the  inner  shrine  of  the  back  drawing- 
room.  Her  chair  was  placed  in  the  large 
room;  and  she  was  the  centre  of  a  lively 
group  of  callers,  who  were  discussing  the 
events  of  the  week  in  Parliament,  with 
the  light  and  mordant  zest  of  people  well 
acquainted  with  the  personalities  they 
were  talking  of.  She  was  apparently 
better  in  health,  he  noticed;  at  any  rate, 
she  was  more  at  ease,  and  enjoying  her- 
self more  than  on  the  previous  Wednes- 
day. All  her  social  characteristics  were 
in  full  play;  the  blunt  and  careless  free- 
dom which  made  her  the  good  comrade  of 
the  men  she  talked  with, — as  good  a  brain 
and  as  hard  a  hitter  as  they, — mingled 
with  the  occasional  sally  or  caprice  which 
showed  her  very  much  a  woman. 

Very  few  other  women  were  there. 
Lady  Henry  did  not  want  women  on  Sun- 
days, and  was  at  no  pains  whatever  to 
hide  the  fact.  But  Mademoiselle  Julie 
was  at  the  tea  table,  supported  by  an  old 
white-haired  General,  in  whom  Sir  Wil- 
frid recognized  a  man  recently  promoted 
to  one  of  the  higher  posts  in  the  War 
Office.  Tea,  however,  had  been  served, 
and  Mademoiselle  Le  Breton  was  now 
showing  her  companion  a  portfolio  of 
photographs,  on  which  the  old  man  was 
holding  forth. 

"Am  I  too  late  for  a  cup?"  said  Sir 
Wilfrid,  after  she  had  greeted  him  with 
cordiality.  "And  what  are  those  pic- 
tures ?" 
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"  They  are  some  photos  of  the  Khaibar 
and  Tirah,"  said  Mademoiselle  Le  Bre- 
ton. "  Captain  Warkworth  brought  them 
to  show  Lady  Henry." 

"  Ah ! — the  scene  of  his  exploits,"  said 
Sir  Wilfrid,  after  a  glance  at  them. 
"  The  young  man  distinguished  him- 
self, I  understand?" 

"  Oh,  very  much  so,"  said  General 
McGill,  with  emphasis.  "  He  showed 
brains — and  he  had  luck." 

"  A  great  deal  of  luck,  I  hear,"  said 
Sir  Wilfrid,  accepting  a  piece  of  cake. 
"  He'll  get  his  step  up,  I  suppose.  Any- 
thing else?" 

"  Difficult  to  say.  But  the  good  men 
are  always  in  request,"  said  General 
McGill,  smiling. 

"  By-the-way,  I  heard  somebody  men- 
tion his  name  last  night  for  this  Mo- 
kembe  mission,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid,  help- 
ing himself  to  tea-cake. 

"  Oh,  that's  quite  undecided,"  said  the 
General,  sharply.  "  There  is  no  imme- 
diate hurry  for  a  week  or  two — and  the 
Government  must  send  the  best  man  pos- 
sible." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid. 

It  interested  him  to  observe  that  Ma- 
demoiselle Le  Breton  was  no  longer  pale. 
As  the  General  spoke,  a  bright  color  had 
rushed  into  her  cheeks.  It  seemed  to 
Sir  Wilfrid  that  she  turned  away  and 
busied  herself  with  the  photographs  in 
order  to  hide  it. 

The  General  rose,  a  thin,  soldierly 
figure,  with  gray  hair  that  drooped  for- 
ward, and  two  bright  spots  of  red  on  the 
cheek-bones.  In  contrast  with  the  ex- 
pansiveness  of  his  previous  manner  to 
Mademoiselle  Le  Breton,  he  was  now  a 
trifle  frowning  and  stiff, — the  high  offi- 
cial once  more,  and  great  man. 

"  Good-night,  Sir  Wilfrid.  I  must  be 
off." 

"  How  are  your  sons  ?"  said  Sir  Wilfrid 
as  he  rose. 

"  The  eldest  is  in  Canada  with  his 
regiment." 

"  And  the  second  ?" 

"  The  second  is  in  orders." 

"  Overworking  himself  in  the  East  End, 
as  all  the  young  parsons  seem  to  be  do- 
ing ?" 

"  That  is  precisely  what  he  has  been 
doing.  But  now,  I  am  thankful  to  say, 
a  country  living  has  been  offered  him, 


and  his  mother  and  I  have  persuaded 
him  to  take  it." 

"  A  country  living  ?    Where  ?" 

"  One  of  the  Duke  of  Crowborough's 
Shropshire  livings,"  said  the  General,  af- 
ter what  seemed  to  be  an  instant's  hes- 
itation. Mademoiselle  Le  Breton  had 
moved  away,  and  was  replacing  the  pho- 
tographs in  the  drawer  of  a  distant 
bureau. 

"  Ah ! — one  of  Crowborough's  ?  Well, 
I  hope  it  is  a  living  with  something  to 
live  on." 

"  Not  so  bad  as  times  go,"  said  the 
General,  smiling.  "  It  has  been  a  great 
relief  to  our  minds.  There  were  some 
chest  symptoms — his  mother  was  alarm- 
ed. The  Duchess  has  been  most  kind — 
she  took  quite  a  fancy  to  the  lad, — and — " 

"  — What  a  woman  wants,  she  gets ! 
Well,  I  hope  he'll  like  it.  Good-night, 
General.  Shall  I  look  you  up  at  the  War 
Office  some  morning?" 

"  By  all  means." 

The  old  soldier,  whose  tanned  face  had 
shown  a  singular  softness  while  he  was 
speaking  of  his  son,  took  his  leave. 

Sir  Wilfrid  was  left  meditating,  his 
eyes  absently  fixed  on  the  graceful  figure 
of  Mademoiselle  Le  Breton,  who  shut  the 
drawer  she  had  been  arranging  and  re- 
turned to  him. 

"  Do  you  know  the  General's  sons  ?"  he 
asked  her,  while  she  was  preparing  him  a 
second  cup  of  tea. 

"  I  have  seen  the  younger." 

She  turned  her  beautiful  eyes  upon 
him.  It  seemed  to  Sir  Wilfrid  that  he 
perceived  in  them  a  passing  tremor  of 
nervous  defiance,  as  though  she  were  in 
some  way  bracing  herself  against  him. 
But  her  self-possession  was  complete. 

"  Lady  Henry  seems  in  better  spirits," 
he  said,  bending  towards  her. 

She  did  not  reply  for  a  moment.  Her 
eyes  dropped.  Then  she  raised  them 
again,  and  gently  shook  her  head  with- 
out a  word.  The  melancholy  energy 
of  her  expression  gave  him  a  moment's 
thrill. 

"  Is  it  as  bad  as  ever  ?"  he  asked  her  in 
a  whisper. 

"  It's  pretty  bad.  I've  tried  to  appease 
her.  I  told  her  about  the  bazar.  She 
said  she  couldn't  spare  me ;  and  of  course 
I  acquiesced.  Then  yesterday  the  Duch- 
ess—  Hush!" 
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"Mademoiselle!" 

Lady  Henry's  voice  rang  imperiously 
through  the  room. 

"  Yes,  Lady  Henry." 

Mademoiselle  Le  Breton  stood  up  ex- 
pectant. 

"  Find  me,  please,  that  number  of  the 
Revue  des  deux  Mondes  which  came  in 
yesterday. — I  can  prove  it  to  you  in  two 
minutes,"  she  said,  turning1  triumphantly 
to  Montresor  on  her  right. 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  Sir  Wil- 
frid, joining  Lady  Henry's  circle,  while 
Mademoiselle  Le  Breton  disappeared  into 
the  back  drawing-room. 

"  Oh !  nothing,"  said  Montresor,  tran- 
quilly. "  Lady  Henry  thinks  she  has 
caught  me  out  in  a  blunder — about  Eavre, 
and  the  negotiations  at  Versailles.  I 
dare  say  she  has.  I  am  the  most  ignorant 
person  alive." 

"  Then  are  the  rest  of  us  spooks  ?"  said 
Sir  Wilfrid,  smiling,  as  he  seated  himself 
beside  his  hostess.  Montresor,  whose  in- 
formation on  most  subjects  was  pro- 
digious, laughed,  and  adjusted  his  eye- 
glass. These  battles  royal  on  a  date,  or 
a  point  of  fact,  between  him  and  Lady 
Henry  were  not  uncommon.  Lady  Henry 
was  rarely  victorious.  This  time,  how- 
ever, she  was  confident,  and  she  sat 
frowning  and  impatient  for  the  book  that 
didn't  come. 

Mademoiselle  Le  Breton,  indeed,  re- 
turned from  the  back  drawing-room 
empty-handed;  left  the  room  apparently 
to  look  elsewhere;  and  came  back  still 
without  the  book. 

"  Everything  in  this  house  is  always  in 
confusion !"  said  Lady  Henry,  angrily. 
"  No  order,  no  method  anywhere !" 

Mademoiselle  Julie  said  nothing.  She 
retreated  behind  the  circle  that  sur- 
rounded Lady  Henry.  But  Montresor 
jumped  up  and  offered  her  his  chair. 

"  I  wish  I  had  you  for  a  secretary, 
Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  gallantly.  "  I 
never  before  heard  Lady  Henry  ask  you 
for  anything  you  couldn't  find." 

Lady  Henry  flushed,  and  turning 
abruptly  to  Bury,  began  a  new  topic. 
Julie  quietly  refused  the  seat  offered  to 
her,  and  was  retiring  to  an  ottoman  in 
the  background,  when  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  footman  an- 
nounced— 

"  Captain  Warkworth." 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  new-comer  drew  all  eyes  as  he  ap- 
proached the  group  surrounding  Lady 
Henry — Montresor  put  up  his  glasses, 
and  bestowed  on  him  a  few  moments  of 
scrutiny,  during  which  the  Minister's 
heavily  marked  face  took  on  the  wary, 
fighting  aspect  which  his  department  and 
the  Llouse  of  Commons  knew.  The  states- 
man slipped  in  for  an  instant,  between 
the  trifler  coming  and  the  trifler  gone. 

As  for  Wilfrid  Bury,  he  was  dazzled 
by  the  young  man's  good  looks.  "  i  Young 
Harry  with  his  beaver  up !'  "  he  thought, 
admiring  against  his  will,  as  the  tall  slim 
soldier  paid  his  respects  to  Lady  Henry, 
and  with  a  smiling  word  or  two  to  the 
rest  of  those  present,  took  his  place  be- 
side her  in  the  circle. 

"  Well — have  you  come  for  your  let- 
ters?" said  Lady  Henry,  eying  him  with 
a  grim  favor. 

"  I  think  I  came — for  conversation," 
was  Warkworth's  laughing  reply,  as  he 
looked  first  at  his  hostess  and  then  at  the 
circle. 

"  Then  I  fear  you  won't  get  it,"  said 
Lady  Henry,  throwing  herself  back  in  her 
chair.  "  Mr.  Montresor  can  do  nothing 
but  quarrel  and  contradict." 

Montresor  lifted  his  hands  in  wonder. 

"  Had  I  been  Aesop,"  he  said,  slyly, 
"  I  would  have  added  another  touch  to  a 
certain  tale.  Observe,  please ! — even  after 
the  Lamb  has  been  devoured,  he  is  still 
the  object  of  calumny  on  the  part  of  the 
Wolf! — Well,  well! — Mademoiselle,  come 
and  console  me.  Tell  me  what  new  fol- 
lies the  Duchess  has  on  foot." 

And  pushing  his  chair  back  till  he 
found  himself  on  a  level  with  Julie  Le 
Breton,  the  great  man  plunged  into  a 
lively  conversation  with  her.  Sir  Wil- 
frid, Warkworth,  and  a  few  other  ha- 
bitues endeavored  meanwhile  to  amuse 
Lady  Henry.  But  it  was  not  easy.  Her 
brow  was  lowering;  her  talk  forced. 
Throughout,  Sir  Wilfrid  perceived  in  her 
a  strained  attention  directed  towards  the 
conversation  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  She  could  neither  see  it  nor  hear 
it,  but  she  was  jealously  conscious  of  it. 
As  for  Montresor,  there  was  no  doubt  an 
element  of  malice  in  the  court  he  was 
now  paying  to  Mademoiselle  Julie.  Lady 
Henry  had  been  thorny  overmuch  dur- 
ing the  afternoon;  even  for  her  oldest 
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friend,  she  had  passed  bounds ;  he  desired 
perhaps  to  bring  it  home  to  her. 

Meanwhile  Julie  Le  Breton,  after  a 
first  moment  of  reserve  and  depression, 
had  been  beguiled,  carried  away.  She 
yielded  to  her  own  instincts,  her  own 
gifts;  till  Montresor,  drawn  on  and 
drawn  out,  found  himself  floating  on  a 
stream  of  talk,  which  Julie  led  first  into 
one  channel,  and  then  into  another,  as 
she  pleased;  and  all  to  the  flattery  and 
glorification  of  the  talker.  The  famous 
Minister  had  come  to  visit  Lady  Henry, 
as  he  had  done  for  many  Sundays  in 
many  years;  but  it  was  not  Lady  Henry 
but  her  companion  to  whom  his  hom- 
age of  the  afternoon  was  paid,  who 
gave  him  his  moment  of  enjoyment — the 
moment  that  would  bring  him  there  again. 
Lady  Henry's  fault,  no  doubt;  but  Wil- 
frid Bury,  uneasily  aware  every  now  and 
then  of  the  dumb  tumult  that  was  raging 
in  the  breast  of  the  haughty  being  beside 
him,  felt  the  pathos  of  this  slow  dis- 
crowning, and  was  inclined  once  more 
rather  to  be  sorry  for  the  older  woman 
than  to  admire  the  younger.  At  last 
Lady  Henry  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

"  Mademoiselle,  be  so  good  as  to  return 
his  father's  letters  to  Captain  Wark- 
worth,"  she  said  abruptly,  in  her  coldest 
voice,  just  as  Montresor,  dropping  his — ■ 
head  thrown  back  and  knees  crossed — 
was  about  to  pour  into  the  ears  of  his 
companion  the  whole  confidential  history 
of  his  appointment  to  office  three  years 
before.  Julie  Le  Breton  rose  at  once.  She 
went  towards  a  table  at  the  further  end 
of  the  large  room,  and  Captain  Wark- 
worth  followed  her.  Montresor — perhaps 
repenting  himself  a  little — returned  to 
Lady  Henry,  and  though  she  received  him 
with  great  coolness,  the  circle  round  her, 
now  augmented  by  Dr.  Meredith  and 
another  politician  or  two,  was  reconsti- 
tuted ;  and  presently,  with  a  conscious  ef- 
fort, visible  at  least  to  Bury,  she  exerted 
herself  to  hold  it ;  and  succeeded. 

Suddenly — just  as  Bury  had  finished  a 
very  neat  analysis  of  the  Shah's  public 
and  private  character,  and  while  the  ap- 
plauding laughter  of  the  group  of  inti- 
mates amid  which  he  sat  told  him  that 
his  epigrams  had  been  good — he  happened 
to  raise  his  eyes  towards  the  distant  set- 
tee where  Julie  Le  Breton  was  sitting. 

His  smile  stiffened  on  his  lips.   Like  an 
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icy  wave,  a  swift  and  tragic  impression 
swept  through  him.  He  turned  away, 
ashamed  of  having  seen,  and  hid  himself, 
as  it  were,  with  relief,  in  the  clamor 
of  amusement  awakened  by  his  own  re- 
marks. What  had  he  seen?  Merely — or 
■  mainly — a  woman's  face.  Young  Wark- 
worth  stood  beside  the  sofa  on  which  sat 
Lady  Henry's  companion,  1  ':;  hands  in  his 
pockets,  his  handsome  head  bent  towards 
her.  They  had  been  talking  earnestly, 
wholly  forgetting,  and  apparently  for- 
gotten by,  the  rest  of  the  room.  On  his 
side  there  was  an  air  of  embarrassment. 
He  seemed  to  be  choosing  his  words  with 
difficulty,  his  eyes  on  the  floor.  Julie 
Le  Breton,  on  the  contrary,  was  looking 
at  him — looking  with  all  her  soul,  her 
ardent,  unhappy  soul  —  unconscious  of 
aught  else  in  the  wide  world. 

"  Good  God !  she  is  in  love  with  him !" 
was  the  thought  that  rushed  through  Sir 
Wilfrid's  mind  —  "  poor  thing !  —  poor 
thing !" 

Sir  Wilfrid  outstayed  his  fellow-guests. 
By  seven  o'clock  all  were  gone.  Ma- 
demoiselle Le  Breton  had  retired.  He 
and  Lady  Henry  were  left  alone. 

"  Shut  the  doors,"  she  said  peremp- 
torily, looking  round  her,  as  the  last  guest 
disappeared.  "  I  must  have  some  pri- 
vate talk  with  you.  Well — I  understand 
you  walked  home  from  the  Crowboroughs 
the  other  night  with — that  woman !" 

She  turned  sharply  upon  him.  The 
accent  was  indescribable.  And  with  a 
fierce  hand  she  arranged  the  folds  of  her 
own  thick  silk  dress — as  though,  for  some 
relief  to  the  stormy  feeling  within,  she 
would  rather  have  torn  than  smoothed  it. 

Sir  Wilfrid  seated  himself  beside  her, 
knees  crossed,  finger-tips  lightly  touch- 
ing, the  fair  eyelashes  somewhat  lowered, 
— Calm  beside  Tempest. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  so," 
he  said,  gravely,  after  a  pause.  "  Yes, — 
I  talked  with  her.  She  met  me  very  fairly 
on  the  whole.  It  seemed  to  me  she  was 
quite  conscious  that  her  behavior  had  not 
been  always  what  it  should  be,  and  that 
she  was  sincerely  anxious  to  change  it.  T 
did  my  best  as  a  peace-maker.  Has  she 
made  no  sign  since — no  advances?" 

Lady  Henry  threw  out  a  hand  in  dis- 
dain. "  She  confessed  to  me  that  she  had 
pledged  a  great  deal  of  the  time  for  which 
I  pay  her,  to  Evelyn  Crowborough's  ba- 
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zar,  and  asked  what  she  was  to  do.  I 
told  her,  of  course,  that  I  would  put  up 
with  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  And  were  more  annoyed — alack ! — 
than  propitiated  by  her  confession  ?"  said 
Sir  Wilfrid,  with  a  shrug. 

"  I  dare  say !"  said  Lady  Henry.  "  You 
see,  I  guessed  that  it  was  not  spontaneous 
— that  you  had  wrung  it  out  of  her." 

"  What  else  did  you  expect  me  to  do  ?" 
cried  Sir  Wilfrid.  "  I  seem,  indeed,  to 
have  jolly  well  wasted  my  time." 

"  Oh !  No.  You  were  very  kind.  And 
I  dare  say  you  might  have  done  some 
good.  I  was  beginning  to — to  have  some 
returns  on  myself — when  the  Duchess 
appeared  on  the  scene — " 

"Oh!  the  little  fool!"  ejaculated  Sir 
Wilfrid  under  his  breath. 

"  She  came,  of  course,  to  beg  and  pro- 
test. She  offered  me  her  valuable  ser- 
vices for  all  sorts  of  superfluous  things 
that  I  didn't  want — if  only  I  would  spare 
her  Julie  for  this  ridiculous  bazar.  So 
then  my  back  was  put  up  again,  and  I 
told  her  a  few  home  truths,  about  the  way 
in  which  she  had  made  mischief,  and 
forced  Julie  into  a  totally  false  position. 
On  which  she  flew  into  a  passion,  and 
said  a  lot  of  silly  nonsense  about  Julie — 
that  showed  me  amongst  other  things 
that  Mademoiselle  Le  Breton  had  broken 
her  solemn  compact  with  me, — and  had 
told  her  family  history  both  to  Evelyn 
and  to  Jacob  Delafield.  That  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  dismissing 
her.   N'est-ce  pas?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  murmured  Sir  Wilfrid,  "  if 
you  want  to  dismiss  her." 

"  We  shall  come  to  that  presently,"  said 
Lady  Henry,  shortly.  "  Imagine,  please, 
the  kind  of  difficulties  in  which  these  con- 
fidences, if  they  have  gone  any  further 
— and  who  knows  ? — may  land  me  !  I 
shall  have  old  Lord  Lackington — who 
behaved  like  a  brute  to  his  daughter 
while  she  was  alive — and  is  all  the  same 
a  poseur  from  top  to  toe — walking  in 
here  one  night,  and  demanding  his 
granddaughter — spreading  lies,  perhaps, 
that  I  have  been  ill-treating  her!  Who 
can  say  what  absurdities  may  happen  if 
it  once  gets  out  that  she  is  Lady  Rose's 
child?  I  could  name  half  a  dozen  people, 
who  #  come  here  habitually,  who  would 
consider  themselves  insulted,  if  they  knew 
—what  you  and  I  know." 


"  Insulted  ? — because  her  mother —  ?" 

"  — Because  her  mother  broke  the 
Seventh  Commandment?  Oh  dear  no! 
That,  in  my  opinion,  doesn't  touch  people 
much  nowadays.  Insulted  because  they 
had  been  kept  in  the  dark — that's  all. 
Vanity ! — not  morals !" 

"  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,"  said  Sir 
Wilfrid,  meditatively,  "  only  the  Duchess, 
Delafield,  Montresor,  and  myself  are  in 
the  secret." 

"Montresor!"  cried  Lady  Henry,  be- 
side herself.  "  Montresor!  That's  new 
to  me.  Oh!  she  shall  go  at  once — at 
once!"    She  breathed  hard. 

"  Wait  a  little.  Have  you  had  any  talk 
with  Jacob?" 

"  I  should  think  not !  Evelyn  of  course 
brings  him  in  perpetually, — Jacob  this — 
and  Jacob  that.  He  seems  to  have  been 
living  in  her  pocket, — and  the  three 
have  been  intriguing  against  me,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night.  Where  Julie  has 
found  the  time  I  can't  imagine ;  I  thought 
I  had  kept  her  pretty  well  occupied." 

Sir  Wilfrid  surveyed  his  angry  com- 
panion, and  held  his  peace.  "  So  you 
don't  know  what  Jacob  thinks?" 

"  Why  should  I  want  to  know  ?"  said 
Lady  Henry,  disdainfully.  "  A  lad  whom 
I  sent  to  Eton  and  Oxford,  when  his  fa- 
ther couldn't  pay  his  bills — what  does  it 
matter  to  me  what  he  thinks?" 

"  Women  are  strange  folk,"  thought 
Sir  Wilfrid.  "  A  man  wouldn't  have 
said  that."    Then — aloud — 

"  I  thought  you  were  afraid  lest  he 
should  want  to  marry  her?" 

"  Oh !  let  him  cut  his  throat  if  he 
likes !"  said  Lady  Henry,  with  the  in- 
consistency of  fury.  "  What  does  it 
matter  to  me  ?" 

"  By-the-way — as  to  that  " — he  spoke 
as  though  feeling  his  way — "  have  you 
never  had  suspicions  in  quite  another 
direction  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Well,  I  hear  a  good  deal  in  various 
quarters  of  the  trouble  Mademoiselle  Le 
Breton  is  taking  —  on  behalf  of  that 
young  soldier  who  was  here  just  now — 
Harry  Warkworth." 

Lady  Henry  laughed  impatiently. 

"  I  dare  say.  She  is  always  wanting 
to  patronize  or  influence  somebody.  It's 
in  her  nature.  She's  a  born  intrigante. 
If  you  knew  her  as  well  as  I  do,  you 
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wouldn't  think  much  of  that.  Oh  no — 
make  your  mind  easy.  It's  Jacob  she 
wants — it's  Jacob  she'll  get,  very  likely. 
What  can  an  old,  blind  creature  like  me 
do  to  stop  it?" 

"  And  as  J acob's  wife — the  wife  per- 
haps of  the  head  of  the  family — you  still 
mean  to  quarrel  with  her?" 

"  Yes,  I  do  mean  to  quarrel  with  her !" 
— and  Lady  Henry  lifted  herself  in  her 
chair,  a  pale  and  quivering  image  of 
War — "  duchess  or  no  duchess !  Did  you 
see  the  audacious  way  in  which  she  be- 
haved this  afternoon? — how  she  absorbs 
my  guests! — how  she  allows  and  en- 
courages a  man  like  Montresor  to  forget 
himself — eggs  him  on  to  put  slights  on 
me  in  my  own  drawing-room! — " 

"  No,  no !  you  are  really  unjust,"  said 
Sir  Wilfrid,  laying  a  kind  hand  upon 
her  arm.    "  That  was  not  her  fault." 

"  It  is  her  fault  that  she  is  what  she 
is! — that  her  character  is  such  that  she 
forces  comparisons  between  us — between 
her,  and  me! — that  she  pushes  herself 
into  a  prominence  that  is  intolerable, 
considering  who  and  what  she  is, — that 
she  makes  me  appear  in  an  odious  light 
to  my  old  friends.  No,  no !  Wilfrid — 
your  first  instinct  was  the  true  one.  I 
shall  have  to  bring  myself  to  it — what- 
ever it  costs.  She  must  take  her  de- 
parture, or  I  shall  go  to  pieces,  morally 
and  physically.  To  be  in  a  temper  like 
this,  at  my  age,  shortens  one's  life;  you 
know  that." 

"  And  you  can't  subdue  the  temper  ?" 
he  asked,  with  a  queer  smile. 

"No,  I  can't!  That's  flat.  She  gets 
on  my  nerves,  and  I'm  not  responsible. 
C'est  fini." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  slowly,  "  I  hope  you 
understand  what  it  means  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  know  she  has  plenty  of 
friends!"  she  said,  defiantly.  But  her 
old  hands  trembled  on  her  knee. 

"  Unfortunately  they  were  and  are 
yours.  At  least,"  he  entreated,  "  don't 
quarrel  with  everybody  who  may  sympa- 
thize with  her.  Let  them  take  what  view 
they  please.  Ignore  it — be  as  magnani- 
mous as  you  can !" 

"On  the  contrary!" — she  was  now 
white  to  the  lips — "  whoever  goes  with 
her,  gives  me  up.  They  must  choose — 
once  for  all." 

"  My  dear  friend ! — listen  to  reason." 


And  drawing  his  chair  close  to  her,  he 
argued  with  her  for  half  an  hour.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  her  gust  of  passion 
had  more  or  less  passed  away;  she  was  to 
some  extent  ashamed  of  herself;  and, 
as  he  believed,  not  far  from  tears. 

"  When  I  am  gone,  she  will  think  of 
what  I  have  been  saying,"  he  assured 
himself;  and  he  rose  to  take  his  leave. 
Her  look  of  exhaustion  distressed  him, 
and,  for  all  her  unreason,  he  felt  himself 
astonishingly  in  sympathy  with  her !  The 
age  in  him  held  out  secret  hands  to  the 
age  in  her — as  against  encroaching  and 
rebellious  youth. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  consciousness  of 
this  mood  in  him  which  at  last  partly 
appeased  her.  "  Well — I'll  try  again — 
I'll  try  to  hold  my  tongue,"  she  granted 
him,  sullenly.  "  But  understand  —  she 
sha'n't  go  to  that  bazar!" 

"That's  a  great  pity!"  was  his  naive 
reply.  "'Nothing  would  put  you  in  a 
better  position  than  to  give  her  leave." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  she 
vowed.  "  And  now  good-night,  Wilfrid 
— good-night.  You're  a  very  good  fellow, 
and  if  I  can  take  your  advice,  I  will." 

Lady  Henry  sat  alone  in  her  brightly 
lighted  drawing-room  for  some  time.  She 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  sew, 
owing  to  her  blindness;  and  in  the  re- 
action from  her  passion  of  the  afternoon, 
she  felt  herself  very  old  and  weary. 

But  at  last  the  door  opened,  and  Julie 
Le  Breton's  light  step  approached. 

"  May  I  read  to  you  ?"  she  said,  gently. 

Lady  Henry  coldly  commanded  the  Ob- 
server, and  her  knitting. 

She  had  no  sooner,  however,  begun  to 
knit  than  her  very  acute  sense  of  touch 
noticed  something  wrong  with  the  wool 
she  was  using. 

"  This  is  not  the  wool  I  ordered,"  she 
said,  fingering  it  carefully.  "  You  re- 
member, I  gave  you  a  message  about  it 
on  Thursday?  What  did  they  say  about 
it  at  Winton's?" 

Julie  laid  down  the  newspaper  and 
looked  in  perplexity  at  the  ball  of  wool. 

"  I  remember  you  gave  me  a  message," 
she  faltered. 

"Well,  what  did  they  say?" 

"  I  suppose  that  was  all  they  had." 

Something  in  the  tone  struck  Lady 
Henry's  quick  ears.    She  raised  a  sus- 
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picious  face.  "  Did  you  ever  go  to  Win- 
ton's  at  all?"  she  said,  quickly. 

"  I  am  so  sorry ! — The  Duchess's  maid 
was  going  there,"  said  Julie,  hurriedly, 
"  and  she  went  for  me.  I  thought  I  had 
given  her  your  message  most  carefully." 

"  Hm,"  said  Lady  Henry,  slowly.  "  So 
you  didn't  go  to  Winton's.  May  I 
ask  whether  you  went  to  Shaw's — or  to 
Beatson's — or  the  Stores — or  any  of  the 
other  places  for  which  I  gave  you  com- 
missions?"  Her  voice  cut  like  a  knife. 

Julie  hesitated.  She  had  grown  very 
white.  Suddenly  her  face  settled  and 
steadied.  "  No,"  she  said,  calmly.  "  I 
meant  to  have  done  all  your  commissions. 
But  I  was  persuaded  by  Evelyn  to  spend 
a  couple  of  hours  with  her,  and  her  maid 
undertook  them." 

Lady  Henry  flushed  deeply. 

"  So,  Mademoiselle — unknown  to  me, 
you  spent  two  hours  of  my  time  amusing 
yourself  at  Crowborough  House.  May  I 
ask  what  you  were  doing  there?" 

"  I  was  trying  to  help  the  Duchess  in 
her  plans  for  the  bazar." 

"  Indeed  ?  Was  any  one  else  there  ? 
Answer  me,  Mademoiselle !" 

Julie  hesitated  again — and  again  spoke 
with  a  kind  of  passionate  composure. 

"  Yes.    Mr.  Delafield  was  there." 

"  So  I  supposed !  Allow  me  to  assure 
you,  Mademoiselle " — Lady  Henry  rose 
from  her  seat,  leaning  on  her  stick; 
surely  no  old  face  was  ever  more  formi- 
dable, more  withering ! — "  that  whatever 
ambitions  you  may  cherish,  Jacob  Dela- 
field is  not  altogether  the  simpleton  you 
imagine.  I  know  him  better  than  you. 
He  will  take  some  time  before  he  really 
makes  up  his  mind  to  marry  a  woman  of 
your  disposition — and  your  history!" 

Julie  Le  Breton  also  rose. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Lady  Henry,  that  here, 
loo,  you  are  in  the  dark,"  she  said,  quietly, 
though  her  thin  arm  shook  against  her 
dress.  "  I  shall  not  marry  Mr.  Delafield. 
But  it  is  because —  I  have  refused  him 
twice !" 

Lady  Henry  gasped.  She  fell  back  into 
her  chair,  staring  at  her  companion. 

"  You  have — refused  him  ?" 

"  A  month  ago — and  last  year.  It  is 
horrid  of  me  to  say  a  word.  But  you 
forced  me."  Julie  was  now  leaning,  to 
support  herself,  on  the  back  of  an  old 
French  chair.    Feeling  and  excitement 


had  blanched  her  no  less  than  Lady 
Henry,  but  her  fine  head  and  delicate 
form  breathed  a  will  so  proud,  a  dignity 
so  passionate,  that  Lady  Henry  shrank 
before  her. 

"  Why  did  you  refuse  him  ?" 

Julie  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  That,  I  think,  is  my  affair.  But  if 
— I  had  loved  him — I  should  not  have 
consulted  your  scruples,  Lady  Henry." 

"  That's  frank,"  said  Lady  Henry.  "  I 
like  that  better  than  anything  you've  said 
yet.  You  are  aware  that  he  may  inherit 
the  Dukedom  of  Chudleigh?" 

"  I  have  several  times  heard  you  say 
so,"  said  the  other,  coldly. 

Lady  Henry  looked  at  her  long  and 
keenly.  Various  things  that  Wilfrid 
Bury  had  said  recurred  to  her.  She 
thought  of  Captain  Warkworth.  She 
wondered.  Suddenly  she  held  out  her 
hand. 

"  I  dare  say  you  won't  take  it,  Ma- 
demoiselle. I  suppose  I've  been  insult- 
ing you.  But — you  have  been  playing 
tricks  with  me.  In  a  good  many  ways, — 
we're  quits.  Still,  I  confess,  I  admire  you 
a  good  deal.  Anyway — I  offer  you  my 
hand.  I  apologize  for  my  recent  re- 
marks. Shall  we  bury  the"  hatchet — and 
try  and  go  on  as  before  ?" 

Julie  Le  Breton  turned  slowly  and 
took  the  hand — without  unction. 

"  I  make  you  angry,"  she  .  said — and 
her  voice  trembled  — "  often  without 
knowing  how  or  why." 

Lady  Henry  gulped. 

"  Oh !  it  mayn't  answer,"  she  said,  as 
their  hands  dropped.  "  But  we  may  as 
well  have  one  more  trial.  And,  Ma- 
demoiselle— I  shall  be  delighted  that  you 
should  assist  the  Duchess  with  her  ba- 
zar." 

Julie  shook  her  head. 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  any  heart  for  it," 
she  said,  sadly;  and  then,  as  Lady  Hen- 
ry sat  silent,  she  approached.  "  You  look 
very  tired.    Shall  I  send  your  maid  ?" 

That  melancholy  and  beautiful  voice 
laid  a  strange  spell  on  Lady  Henry.  Her 
companion  appeared  to  her,  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  a  new  light — as  a  personage  of 
drama  or  romance.  But  she  shook  off  the 
spell. 

"  At  once,  please.  Another  day  like 
this  would  put  an  end  to  me." 

[to  be  continued.] 
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THE  first  systematic  experiment  in 
practical  forestry  for  the  private 
owner  in  this  country  was  begun 
by  Mr.  GifTord  Pinchot  upon  the  Bilt- 
more  estate,  near  Asheville,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  1891.  It  was  undertaken  in  a 
forest  which  had  suffered  greatly  from 
fire,  grazing,  and  excessive  lumbering. 
It  established  the  practicability  of  cut- 
tings, which  not  only  tend  to  improve- 
ment in  the  soundness,  growth,  and  com- 
position of  this  forest,  but  also  yield  a 
fair  profit  from  the  sale  of  their  produce 
in  open  market. 

There  are  now  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry,  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  applications  for  ex- 
pert advice  in  the  handling  of  over  three 
million  acres  of  private  forest.  These 
are  the  result  of  a  circular  issued  in  Oc- 
tober, 1898,  offering  advice  and  practical 
assistance  to  farmers,  lumbermen,  and 


others  in  the  management  of  their  forest- 
lands.  The  first  task  at  hand  is  no  longer 
to  convince  the  private  owner  that  for- 
estry is,  under  certain  conditions,  a  sound 
investment,  but  to  find  trained  men  to 
put  practical  forestry  into  effect  upon 
those  private  lands  for  which  it  is  de- 
sired. The  need  of  conservative  forest 
measures  has  in  many  localities  long  been 
urgent.  The  realization  of  this  need 
by  many  has  created  immediate  oppor- 
tunities for  technical  forest-work  far  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  small  number  of 
foresters  now  in  this  country  to  handle 
promptly.  To  be  permanent,  the  form 
of  forestry  employed  upon  private  lands 
must  be  practical  in  purpose,  simple  in 
application,  and  thorough  in  the  pre- 
liminary studies  upon  which  it  is  based. 
If  it  adhere  to  these  lines,  its  adoption 
for  many  years  to  come  will  be  limit- 
ed only  by  the  number  of  men  available 
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to  draw  up  the  necessary  plans  and  to 
see  that  they  are  carefully  carried  out. 

The  principles  upon  which  forestry  is 
based  do  not  change,  but  they  differ  wide- 
ly in  their  application  to  public  and  pri- 
vate lands.  The  forests  of  a  State  or  of 
the  Federal  government  do  not  always 
serve  their  most  useful  purpose  as  a 
source  of  income.  The  need  of  main- 
taining the  water-supply,  of  husbanding 
timber  to  supply  local  industries,  and  of 
other  indirect  returns  may  be  of  the  first 
importance.  The  government  or  the 
State  can  also  wait  longer  for  its  re- 
ceipts than  can  the  private  owner,  and 
through  permanent  ownership  of  forest- 
lands  and  freedom  from  taxation  can  be 
content  with  a  smaller  profit  from  for- 
estry. 

The  private  owner  is  usually  interested 
only  in  direct  returns  from  his  forest. 
The  wood-lot  must  furnish  him  with  fuel, 
fence-posts,  or  material  for  other  home 
uses;  the  timber-tract  must  supply  logs 
for  his  saw-mill.  Forestry  must  enable 
him  to  harvest  a  sustained  supply  of  wood 


without  seriously  curtailing  his  present 
profits.  Under  ordinary  methods  the  pri- 
vate owner  treats  his  forest  as  if  its  val- 
ue lay  only  in  the  merchantable  trees  it 
contains.  He  ignores  its  productive  ca- 
pacity, and  usually  impairs  it  greatly 
through  lack  of  care  for  immature  trees 
in  lumbering  or  failure  to  protect  the 
logged-off  area  from  fire.  Under  prac- 
tical forestry  the  forest  is  expected  to 
yield  a  sustained  supply  of  timber.  In 
the  forest  under  conservative  manage- 
ment young  growth  and  trees  below  a 
merchantable  diameter  have  a  value,  be- 
cause they  form  the  basis  for  future 
crops. 

Practical  forestry  is  always  a  compro- 
mise between  what  should  be  done  for 
the  good  of  the  forest  and  what  it  is 
necessary  to  do  in  order  that  the  forest 
may  yield  a  fair  return  from  the  capital 
it  represents.  The  forester  must  know 
the  silvicultural  treatment  of  which  the 
forest  is  in  need,  but  he  must  at  the  same 
time  bear  in  mind  the  effect  of  silvi- 
cultural measures  upon  the  profits  from 
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lumbering.  The  diameter  to  which  he 
cuts,  the  care  he  exercises  to  protect 
young  growth,  and  all  other  modifications 
of  ordinary  logging  methods  he  adopts 
must  be  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  the 
needs  of  the  forest,  but  they  must  also 
be  financially  the  soundest  measures 
which  can  be  taken. 

Ordinary  lumbering  offers  the  private 
owner  the  largest  possible  present  re- 
turns.    Practical    forestry    offers  him 
through  a  slight  curtailment  of  present 
returns   the   assurance   of   a  sustained 
yield.    Which  of  the  two  is  more  profit- 
able depends  first  of  all  upon  the  safety 
of  his  forest  from  fire,  and  the  rate  of 
taxes  which  must  be  paid  upon  it.  Under 
serious  danger  of  fire,  forestry  ceases  to 
be  sound  financial  policy.    Care  of  young 
growth  in  lumbering,  the  leaving  of  seed- 
trees  to  induce  plentiful  reproduction  of 
the  kind  desired,  and  all  similar  measures 
fulfil  their  purpose  only  when  they  hasten 
the  production  of  a  second  crop.  They 
cannot   be   recommended   except  where 
there  is  reasonable  certainty  that  the  im- 
mature stand  they  foster  will  reach  mer- 
chantable size  unharmed  by  fire!  Taxes, 
on  the  other  hand,  make  forestry  un- 
profitable for  the  private  owner  when 
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they  are  so  high  as  to  offset  the  profits 
to  be  realized  by  holding  his  forest  lands 
in  order  to  lumber  them  again. 

In  the  forest  which  is  not  overtaxed, 
and  which  is  reasonably  safe  from  fire, 
the  form  of  forestry  which  the  private 
owner  can  apply  profitably  will  depend 
upon  local  conditions.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  value  of  the  tim- 
ber which  his  forest  contains.  If  it  is 
inferior  in  kind  or  quality,  or  if  the  cost 
of  its  transport  to  market  renders  the 
returns  from  lumbering  insignificant,  he 
cannot  be  expected  to  expend  much  care 
in  fostering  a  second  crop.  More  con- 
servative measures  can  evidently  be  ap- 
plied with  advantage  to  the  forest  in 
which  valuable  timber,  cheap  transport, 
and  a.  strong  market  result  in  a  wide 
margin  of  profit  from  lumbering,  since 
the  young  growth  they  protect  is  assured 
a  high  value  at  maturity.  In  the  same 
way  the  habits  of  the  trees  which  com- 
pose the  forest  aid  to  fix  the  degree  of 
care  which  is  justified  in  handling  it. 
The  faster  their  growth,  the  readier  and 
more  abundant  their  reproduction,  and 
the  stronger  the  resistance  they  offer  to 
fire,  wind,  insects,  and  other  dangers,  the 
higher  and  more  certain  will  be  the  re- 
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turns  from  their  conservative  manage- 
ment. 

Under  unfavorable  local  conditions  it 
may  not  be  profitable  for  the  private  own- 
er to  go  further  than  to  protect  his  forest 
from  fire  after  he  has  lumbered  it.  In 
the  coast  redwood  belt  of  California,  for 
example,  lumbering  is  carried  on  under 
great  difficulties,  incident  to  the  rough- 
ness of  the  country  and  the  size  of  the 
trees.  The  profit  is  comparatively  small, 
and  is  obtained  only  through  the  invest- 
ment of  large  capital  in  logging  outfit. 
The  standing  timber  has  passed  its  ma- 
turity, and  a  very  large  quantity  of  it 
still  remains  uncut.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  private  owner  cannot  modify 
his  present  method  of  lumbering  without 
seriously  impairing  returns  which  are  al- 
ready small.  Silviculturally,  also,  the  ap- 
plication of  conservative  measures  would 
be  difficult  and  hazardous,  since  they 
would  deal  with  a  tree  which  reproduces 
itself  sparsely  from  seed,  which  generally 
occurs  without  young  growth  of  its  own 
kind  beneath  it,  and  whose  rate  of  growth 
is  exceedingly  slow  at  the  great  age  which 
it  has  reached  in  the  virgin  forest.  Un- 
der the  method  by  which  the  coast  red- 
wood is  lumbered,  the  present  stand  is 
totally  destroyed.  The  cutting  is  a  heavy 
one,  and  after  the  trees  have  been  felled 
the  lumbered  area  is  burned  over  to  fa- 
cilitate the  removal  of  the  huge  logs  by 
the  destruction  of  the  debris  which  re- 
sults from  the  fellings.  But  although 
apparently  laid  waste,  forest  growth  soon 
occupies  the  lumbered  land,  if  further 
fire  be  kept  out.  The  redwood  stumps 
throw  out  vigorous  sprouts,  and  the  space 
between  them  seeds  up  rapidly  to  Sitka 
spruce,  red  fir,  and  hemlock  in  varying 
mixture,  according  to  the  locality.  The 
result  is  soon  a  dense  young  forest,  in 
which  the  redwoods  grow  exceedingly  fast. 
In  the  recent  study  of  the  coast  redwood 
by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  several  stands 
of  redwood  sprouts  were  found,  which, 
although  only  thirty  to  forty  years  old, 
have  already  reached  merchantable  size, 
and  are  now  being  lumbered  for  box- 
boards  and  spiling.  But  if  fire  is  al- 
lowed to  run  over  the  lumbered  area 
after  forest  growth  has  begun  to  come 
in,  the  redwood  sprouts  do  not  establish 
themselves  successfully.  The  reproduc- 
tion of  other  species  is  destroyed,  and 
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the  ground  is  soon  covered  by  weeds  and 
brambles,  which  retard  or  even  prevent 
reforestation.  The  final  result  is  here 
and  there  a  worthless  group  of  branchy 
and  stunted  sprouts  to  mark  where  an 
old  redwood  was  felled,  while  on  land 
which  has  been  repeatedly  and  severely 
burned  over  even  these  disappear.  Prac- 
tical forestry,  therefore,  for  the  private 
owner  in  the  coast  redwood  belt  will  usual- 
ly consist  for  the  present  in  the  protec- 
tion of  second  growth,  since  this  is  gen- 
erally the  only  measure  which  local  con- 
ditions render  financially  sound. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  coast  red- 
wood (Sequoia  sempervirens)  does  not 
apply  to  the  Big  Tree  ( Sequoia  washing- 
toniana),  with  which  it  is  not  infrequent- 
ly confused.  The  one  is  a  commercial 
tree,  the  existence  of  which  is  not  in  dan- 
ger. The  other,  the  largest  and  oldest  of 
trees,  is  confined  to  a  few  small  groves 
along  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains.  The  Big  Tree  is  the  best  liv- 
ing representation  of  a  former  geologic 
age,  and  its  size  renders  it  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  yields,  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  but  a 
meagre  profit  on  lumbering.  Its  beauty, 
enormous  size,  and  scientific  value  de- 
mand its  careful  preservation  from  lum- 
bering of  any  kind. 

We  have  seen  that  a  low  profit  on  lum- 
bering, coupled  with  uncertain  silvi- 
cultural  success  from  modifications  of 
present  methods,  justifies  for  the  private 
owner  practical  forestry  of  a  primitive 
kind  only.  In  the  Adirondack  region  of 
northern  New  York  we  find  a  forest  in 
which  the  high  and  increasing  value  of 
its  chief  timber,  the  red  spruce,  the  rapid 
local  decrease  in  its  supply,  and  the  com- 
parative ease  of  effective  silvicultural 
measures  render  profitable  a  much  more 
intensive  form  of  forestry.  Practical 
forestry  in  co-operation  with  a  private 
owner  was  begun  in  the  Adirondacks  in 
1898.  It  was  based  on  a  careful  pre- 
liminary study  on  the  ground,  by  which 
the  financial  soundness  of  lumbering 
spruce  with  a  view  to  taking  a  second 
crop  from  the  same  area  was  established. 
In  other  words,  it  was  found  by  measure- 
ments of  the  number  of  mature  and  im- 
mature spruce  in  the  forest,  and  by  study 
of  their  habit  and  rate  of  growth,  that 
the  return  from  lumbering  renders  it 
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profitable  to  protect  spruce  trees  of  less 
than  merchantable  diameter  and  to  favor 
the  reproduction  of  the  tree.  It  was  also 
found  that  the  customary  method  of  log- 
ging spruce  seriously  impairs  the  advan- 
tage of  holding  the  logged-off  area  for  a 
second  crop,  through  its  great  attendant 
damage  to  small  trees  and  young  growth 
generally.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
so  modify  this  method  that  without  en- 
croaching too  far  upon  present  profits  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  forest  might 
be  preserved.  -Rules  were  drawn  up  to 
govern  lumbering,  the  main  objects  of 
which  were  the  following : 

The  leaving  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
seed-bearing  spruce  in  the  forest  to  in- 
vite reproduction,  and  of  those  smaller 
trees  which,  although  of  merchantable 
size,  can  be  harvested  much  more  profit- 
ably when  they  have  reached  a  larger 
diameter. 

The  elimination  of  all  unnecessary 
waste  of  merchantable  timber,  as  in  high 
stumps,  lodged  trees  left  in  the  woods, 
and  failure  to  run  the  logs  well  up  into 
the  tops. 

The  avoidance,  wherever  practicable,  of 
damage  to  young  growth. 

It  is  believed  that  the  application  of 
these  rules  by  a  large  paper  company 
to  its  own  lands  in  Maine  is  the  strongest 
argument  in  their  favor  which  has  yet 
been  made.  The  purpose  and  practice  of 
forestry  on  lands  of  private  ownership  in 
the  Adirondacks  are  fully  described  in 
Bulletin  26  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry — 
Practical  Forestry  in  the  Adirondacks. 
by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Graves,  now  director  of 
the  Yale  Forest  School. 

The  co-operation  which  is  now  carried 
on  between  private  owners  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Forestry  has  been  undertaken 
with  the  belief  that  example  will  prove 
more  powerful  than  precept  in  the  insti- 
tution of  improved  methods  upon  private 
forest-lands.  It  is  intended  to  provide 
practical  examples  which  show  that  con- 
servative lumbering  not  only  leaves  the 
forest  in  better  condition  than  does  ordi- 
nary lumbering,  but  that  it  is  usually  a 
sounder  financial  policy.  There  has  been 
in  this  country  a  good  deal  of  severe 
criticism  of  lumbermen  and  lumbermen's 
methods  which  has  done  the  cause  of  for- 
estry no  good.  The  American  lumber- 
man will  not  modify  his  methods  until 


he  has  been  shown  that  it  is  profitable  for 
him  to  do  so.  Neither  the  vehement 
statement  that  his  system  is  wrong,  nor 
the  frequent  charge  of  vandalism,  has 
succeeded  in  converting  him.  He  has 
waited  to  be  shown  results,  and  has 
evinced  a  reasonable  caution  and  strong 
common-sense  in  doing  so.  It  is  a  very 
encouraging  fact  that  the  interest  of  lum- 
bermen in  forestry  is  increasing  rapidly 
with  their  knowledge  of  its  purpose  and 
its  result.  No  small  part  of  the  past 
work  done  by  the  Bureau  has  been  in  co- 
operation with  lumber  companies,  while 
its  recent  study  of  Township  40  of  the 
New  York  State  Forest  Preserve  was 
made  by  the  combined  effort  of  a  lumber- 
man and  a  forester. 

In  the  co-operation  between  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  and -a  private  owner  the  first 
point  to  be  decided  is  whether  the  appli- 
cation of  forestry  will  be  profitable  upon 
the  forest-land  in  question.  A  prelimi- 
nary examination  is  accordingly  made  by 
a  forester,  the  result  of  which  is  embodied 
in  a  report  to  the  owner.  If  the  condi- 
tions be  favorable,  a  working-plan  is  then 
made,  should  the  owner  desire  it.  This 
working-plan  is  a  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed scheme  for  the  management  of  the 
forest.  It  forecasts  the  profits  from  lum- 
bering and  the  present  yield  of  merchant- 
able timber.  It  fixes  the  diameter  limit 
to  which  trees  shall  be  cut,  and  pre- 
scribes all  modifications  of  ordinary  log- 
ging methods  which  are  practicable  and 
profitable  in  hastening  the  production  of 
a  second  crop.  It  states  how  large  this 
second  crop  will  be  in  a  given  number  of 
years,  estimates  the  cost  to  the  owner  of 
obtaining  it,  and  sums  up  what  will  be 
the  result  of  conservative  forest  manage- 
ment from  a  business  point  of  view.  The 
working  -  plan  entails  careful  measure- 
ments of  the  stand  of  merchantable  tim- 
ber, and  of  the  number  and  size  of  im- 
mature trees.  It  includes  a  thorough 
study  of  the  habits  and  rate  of  growth 
of  the  local  trees,  and  the  effect  of  lum- 
bering upon  the  forest,  and  of  those 
modifications  of  ordinary  methods  which 
are  both  silviculturally  and  financially 
advisable.  Based  upon  this  study  on  the 
ground,  the  working-plan  is  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  most  profitable  way  in  which 
a  forest  may  be  handled  for  its  own  good 
and  for  the  good  of  the  owner. 


Clarence's  Mind 

BY  CHESTER   BAILEY  FERNALD 


ONE  night,  when  me  and  Clarence 
was  dawdling  down  to  Andy  Cog- 
gin's  place  to  get  a  plate  of  beans, 
we  was  enlisted  off  the  street  to  fight  a 
duel  in  the  full  armor  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
at  a  millionaire's  private  theatricals. 
But  because  they  didn't  treat  Clarence 
right,  and  his  appetite  had  made  him  evil- 
minded,  why,  he  ups  in  a  terrible  huff 
and  leaves  the  house,  with  still  the  armor 
on  him,  as  I  could  take  time  to  explain. 
But  what  I'm  telling  is  how  Clarence 
come  down  off  the  millionaire's  steps  as 
shining  as  a  man  in  a  ballet,  and  turned 
himself  loose  in  the  streets  of  Newport 
at  midnight,  clanking  like  Hamlet's  ghost 
and  carrying  a  wooden  sword.  He'd  not 
gone  forty  rods  before  he  sent  an  old 
woman  puckering  up  her  petticoats  and 
squawking  off  through  the  fog  like  a 
fowl.  Then,  bedad,  he  begun  to  wonder 
if  it  wasn't  a  trifle  sudden  of  his  temper 
to  be  chasing  away  by  himself,  wrapped 
up  in  this  kind  of  accouterment. 

And  such  being  his  emotions,  all  sol- 
dered up  as  he  was  inside  his  helmet, 
and  sweating  like  a  man  in  a  diving-suit, 
Clarence  could  not  keep  on  the  honest 
road  between  the  electric  lights,  but  he 
had  to  lay  his  course  on  the  broad  open 
lawns  of  several  contidgious  estates, 
where  the  grass  was  more  silent  to  the 
clink  of  his  feet,  and  he  says  to  himself 
if  he  heard  the  police  he  would  pose  as  a 
new  bronze  statue.  Till  presently  he  sees 
a  fancy  iron  fence  before  him,  and  he 
says  he  would  hang  himself  by  the  small 
of  his  back  on  one  of  the  spikes  and  turn 
a  back  somerset  to  split  off  the  armor. 
But  first  he  had  to  pass  by  a  house  with 
an  open  window.  There  was  a  young 
man  sitting  at  the  window,  and  staring 
out  at  the  June-bugs  that  was  flitting 
through  the  mist  to  get  at  the  light  of 
the  chandelier  inside.  The  young  man 
had  his  chin  in  his  hand,  and  there  was 
an  empty  skull  and  a  big  fat  sheepskin 
book  on  the  table  beside  him;  so  I'm 


thinking  'twas  some  youngster  that  was 
learning  to  be  a  doctor  and  found  him- 
self in  the  mood  for  diversions.  And 
Clarence's  modesty  wouldn't  let  him  be 
seen  in  such  a  strange  dress  as  he  was, 
and  so  Clarence  makes  to  be  'all  careful 
and  ran  quiet  past,  beneath  the  window,  in 
the  sharp  patch  of  dark  where  the  light 
didn't  strike.  Which  he  did;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  falls  several  feet  beneath 
the  window  down  a  coal-hole,  with  a 
clatter  of  sheet-iron  and  general  con- 
sternation like  a  row  in  a  boiler-shop. 

Then  up  jumps  the  young  man  and 
fetches  his  electric  lamp  to  the  window; 
and  when  he  illuminates  the  coal-hole 
from  above  he  sees  an  extraordinary  little 
object  all  cased  in  metal,  trying  to  crawl 
out  of  the  place,  and  bluing  the  air  with 
exclamations  of  his  feelings,  and  falling 
back  each  time  like  a  bug  in  a  glass  bot- 
tle. No  doubt  the  youngster  says  to  him- 
self that  such  a  man  was  either  crazy  or 
ought  to  be.  And  when  Clarence  looks 
up  and  sees  the  quiet  smile  beaming  on 
the  youngster's  face,  it  made  Clarence 
hot ;  and  says  he,  "  Good-evening,  ye 
fool;  did  ye  never  see  a  man  in  a  coal- 
hole before?"  And  still  the  youngster 
beams  that  contented  smile  on  him,  till 
Clarence  says  aloud,  "  The  boy  is  crazy,  if 
there  ever  was  one !"  and  he  shuts  down 
the  door  of  his  helmet  and  takes  on  to 
sulk.  In  a  minute  he  feels  something 
dangling  agin  his  bosom-plate. 

"  Dearly  beloved  brother,"  says  the 
youngster,  "  tie  the  end  of  the  lawn-ten- 
nis rope  around  your  waist.  For  I've 
wine  and  cigars  awaiting  ye  here.  I  was 
full  of  me  thoughts,"  he  explains,  all 
grave  as  a  graven  image ;  "  for  it  might 
have  been  that  it  mightn't  have  been," 
says  he, — "  except  for  the  coal-hole." 

And  in  a  minute,  with  hauling  and 
pulling,  Clarence  delivers  himself  through 
the  window  at  the  end  of  the  rope,  like 
a  lobster  out  of  the  sea.  And  all  to  his 
surprise,  here  he  was  in  an  elegant  man- 
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sion,  with  the  signs  of  superfluous  wealth 
sticking  all  over  the  walls,  and  being  re- 
ceived as  a  private  guest  by  this  young- 
ster that  was  as  tall  as  a  giraffe  and  as 
solemn  as  a  mock-funeral.  And  little 
Clarence  and  him  looks  at  each  other, 
and  they  blinks  as  sober  as  though  div- 
vle  a  joke  had  been  let  loose  in  the  en- 
tire world  since  the  fall  of  man. 

"  By  pursuing  your  eccentricities  along 
with  mine,  we  may  arrive  at  a  law  of  na- 
ture," says  the  youngster,  with  an  en- 
couraging smile.  "  For  I  observe  you're 
the  opposite  of  me  in  most  particulars," 
says  he ;  "  and  since  extremes  is  accused 
by  philosophy  of  meeting  at  the  ends, 
then  here  we  are." 

Clarence  looks  at  him  back,  then 
scratches  his  helmet,  trying  to  get  at  his 
little  red  head;  and  he  says  to  himself 
that  either  he  was  up  agin  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  times  or  else  a  lunatic. 

"  I  didn't  get  the  whole  of  your  ques- 
tion," says  Clarence,  playing  it  all  polite, 
"  owing  to  the  fog  settling  in  me  ear. 
But  I  suppose  ye'll  insinuate  some  ex- 
planation of  this  tin  foolishness  I  have 
on  me  back.  Well,  ye  see,  I  was  merely 
following  down  me  way  to  Andy  Coggin's 
this  evening,  with  the  intention — " 

"  Beg  pardon,"  says  the  youngster,  with 
elegant  breeding,  "  but  would  you  mind 
beginning  with  some  history  of  your  fa- 
ther and  mother,  and  what  complaints 
was  common  to  them — " 

"  But  what  the  divvle  would  that  have 
to  do  with  me  going  down  to  Andy  Cog- 
gin's  to  get  a  plate  of  beans?"  says  Clar- 
ence, pointing  with  his  sword. 

"  It  breaks  me  heart  to  interrupt  ye," 
says  the  youngster,  with  his  hand  up 
like  a  parson ;  "  but  just  a  few  prelimi- 
nary remarks  on  the  type  of  your  main 
hallucinations,  and  whether  chronic  or 
intermittent,  would  throw  considerable 
light—" 

"  Now  you're  talking  electricity,"  says 
Clarence,  seeing  a  lot  of  strange  instru- 
ments about  the  room,  "  and  sure  I  don't 
know  one  spark  from  another.  But,  any- 
way, what  would  that  have  to  do  with  me 
going  down  to  Andy  Coggin's — " 

"  Me  brother,"  says  the  youngster,  "  I 
was  approaching  the  question:  how  long 
have  you  enjoyed  insanity  ?" 

"Me  insane!"  says  Clarence.  "I  was 
never  insane  in  me  life." 


"  Yes,  yes, — but  man  to  man,"  whis- 
pers the  youngster,  "  how  long  since  ye 
lost  complete  control  of  your  mind?" 

"  Sure,  I  never  lost  me  mind,"  says 
Clarence ;  "  but  I  do  begin  to  suspect  that 
you  did." 

"  Oh,  have  peace  with  yourself,"  says 
the  youngster,  all  soothing.  "  Let's  burn 
incense,"  says  he,  "  and  look  for  truth  at 
the  bottom  of  a  bottle,  till  we  find  which 
one  of  us  is  craziest." 

He  sets  Clarence  in  a  leather-mahogany 
chair,  and  gives  him  a  cigar  as  long  and 
fat  as  a  railway  spike;  and  into  a  goblet 
lined  with  gold  he  pours  a  drink  of  Ma- 
deira that  Clarence  says  was  meat  and 
drink  and  father  and  mother  to  him — 
that  pleasant  it  was,  and  the  bottle  left 
standing  so  near!  And  Clarence  clung 
to  the  bottle  like  saying  good-by  to  your 
sweetheart,  till  he  begins  to  feel  as  though 
drifting  away  on  a  private  cloud. 

"  Mister,"  says  Clarence,  throwing  up 
his  feet  on  another  chair,  "  I  don't  know 
whether  your  mind  is  off  or  on,  but 
your  heart  is  still  waving  at  the  mast- 
head, sure!" 

"Ah!"  says  the  youngster,  pointing 
both  forefingers  at  him.  "  'Sh !"  says  he, 
going  to  the  door.  He  looks  out  in  the 
hall,  then  out  of  the  window;  then  he 
comes  on  tiptoe,  and  whispers  in  Clar- 
ence's ear.  "  I'll  give  ye  me  word  of 
honor,"  says  he,  "  I'm  as  crazy  as  you !" 

"  And  several  times  more,"  says  Clar- 
ence. "  For  me  own  mind  is  on  as  firm 
as  the  comb  on  a  cock.  And  me  appear- 
ing in  this  armor  —  if  that's  what  ye 
mean — why,  I  was  merely  on  me  way  to 
Andy  Coggin's — " 

"  Listen !"  says  the  tall  young  man. 
He  takes  a  piece  of  paper  and  draws  a 
triangle  and  a  circle.  "  The  first  symp- 
toms of  losing  your  mind,"  says  he,  point- 
ing to  the  circle,  and  in  a  loud  voice  as 
solemn  as  a  lecture — "  the  first  symptoms 
is  thinking  yourself  still  sane.  And  the 
next  step,"  says  he,  pointing  to  the  tri- 
angle, "  is  thinking  your  neighbor  is  crazy. 
Eor,  laying  all  reason  aside,"  says  he, 
tearing  the  paper  to  bits,  "  of  all  au- 
thorities, living  or  dead,  I  recognize  me- 
self  as  the  greatest  on  earth  concerning 
inflammation  of  the  nerves,  lunacy, 
idiocy,  and  tomfoolery.  And  why?  Be- 
cause to  perfect  me  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject I  went  insane  meself !" 
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"  The  divvle !"  says  Clarence,  shooting 
up  to  his  feet.  "  And  that's  what's  the 
matter  of  ye!" 

"  Ye've  hit  it  in  the  eye,"  says  the 
youngster,  seeming  all  full  of  enthusi- 
asms. "  For  instance,  suppose  you  was 
to  cover  both  ears  with  your  hands — if 
your  hands  is  big  enough:  now,  what  do 
ye  hear  ?" 

"  I  hear  like  under  a  bridge  with  the 
cars  running  over,"  says  Clarence. 

"  That's  what  you  think,"  says  the 
youngster ;  "  and  some  of  them  surgeons 
of  the  mind  would  know  no  better.  But, 
in  fact  'tis  the  first  sign  of  insanity. 
'Tis  the  maggots  ye  hear  —  at  work  on 
your  brain,  and  chewing  on  the  chain  of 
your  thoughts." 

"  Bedad,  not  in  my  case,"  says  Clar- 
ence. "  For  me  own  head  is  on  as 
straight  as  the  knob  on  a  door.  The 
reason  of  me  acting  perhaps  a  trifle  queer 
when  you  first  saw  me,  why — " 

"  Between  bottle-companions,"  says  the 
youngster,  as  kind  as  a  father  to  him, 
"  ye  need  have  no  modesty  at  all  about 
your  condition.  Let's  see  ye  cross  one 
knee  over  the  other." 

Clarence  crossed  his  knees  to  show  how 
easy  he  could  do  it ;  and  when  the  young- 
ster was  not  looking,  Clarence  claps  a 
hand  to  his  ear  again  and  hears  the  mag- 
gots working  there  again,  and  says  to 
himself,  bedad,  it  was  queer.  And  the 
youngster  hit  him  a  cut  with  the  sharp 
of  the  hand  on  top  of  the  knee-pan,  and 
Clarence's  leg  flew  up  all  astonished  at 
itself  beyond  control;  and  Clarence  says 
to  himself,  by  the  great  horn  spoon,  he 
wouldn't  let  his  leg  behave  that  way 
again.  But  as  often  as  the  youngster  hit 
him  on  the  knee,  up  flew  the  leg,  whether 
he  liked  it  or  not.  And  Clarence  sees 
the  youngster  shaking  his  head;  and  that 
shook  the  peace  of  Clarence's  soul;  and 
says  he, 

"  What  would  ye  make  of  that,  doctor  ?" 

"  It  means,"  says  the  youngster,  "  that 
ye've  lost  your  responsibility  complete 
below  the  knee.  If  ye  was  to  commit 
violence  with  your  thumb,  the  eye  of  the 
law  would  regard  ye  as  criminal.  But  if 
ye  was  to  accomplish  evil  with  your 
feet,  they  would  do  no  more  than  exam- 
ine your  legs  for  insanity.  What's  the 
matter  of  ye  ?"  says  he.  "  Is  your  cigar 
too  strong  fer  ye?" 


For  Clarence  had  put  down  his  goblet, 
and  set  thinking  as  hard  as  the  maggots 
would  let  him.  He  had  found  something 
wrong  with  his  eyes  —  they  wouldn't 
seem  to  be  driving  in  harness  together; 
and  he  forgot  of  the  wine  he  had  drained, 
and  he  asked  himself  if  'twas  true  he 
was  leaving  his  wits. 

"  Didn't  I  start  out  all  intelligent  with 
Sudd  Lannigan,"  says  he,  with  a  fall  of 
the  voice,  "  to  get  a  plate  of  beans  ?" 

"  Dear  me,"  says  the  youngster,  with 
his  face  like  a  coroner's  jury ;  "  I  hate  to 
tell  ye,  but  you're  getting  rapidly  worse. 
I've  noticed  a  change  since  ye  come 
through  the  window." 

"  Worse,  ye  say  —  and  permanent  ?" 
says  Clarence,  breaking  out  in  the  brow 
with  cold  perspiration. 

"  Upon  your  soul,  as  one  raving  maniac 
to  another,"  says  the  youngster,  "  can  ye 
say  that  in  the  last  two  hours  no  one  has 
taken  exceptions  to  your  acts?  Am  I  the 
first  to  intimate  you  was  crazy?"  says  he, 
pacing  the  floor,  and  stopping  to  deliver 
that  at  Clarence. 

"  What  if  he  did  ?"  says  Clarence,  all 
stewing  in  his  collar.  "  It  was  only  me 
best  friend,  Sudd  Lannigan,  when  I  was 
fighting  the  duel;  and  he's  a  dom  fool, 
anyway.  It  ain't  true,  and  I  ain't 
crazy." 

"  It  ain't  true !"  says  the  youngster, 
with  a  laugh.  "  And  you  parading  New- 
port at  this  hour  of  the  night,  dressed  up 
like  that!" 

"  I  tell  ye  'twas  pure  accident,"  bawls 
Clarence.  "  I  tell  ye  'twas  nothing  but 
absence  of  mind." 

"  Absence  of  mind !  Absence  of  mind !" 
says  the  youngster,  from  the  other  room, 
pointing  at  him.  "  That's  what  it  is — 
for  your  mind  is  clean  absent  and  gone, 
like  the  meat  of  a  nut !"  He  gives  a  sniff 
of  professional  pride,  and  he  leans  up 
agin  something  that  looked  like  a  side- 
board; but  'twas  an  orchestrion  inside, 
and  the  youngster  pulls  the  handle  of 
it.  "  Put  your  hands  to  your  ears  agin," 
says  he,  "  and  listen  if  the  maggots  is 
any  better." 

So  Clarence  covers  his  ears,  and  the 
orchestrion  begins  to  play  the  music  of 
the  Turkish  patrol,  arising  more  and 
more  in  the  distance,  till  ye  could  hear 
it  through  your  hands.  Clarence  starts 
up  in  his  chair. 
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"  Say !"  says  Clarence,  "  where  will  that 
music  be  at  this  time  of  night?  Don't  1 
hear  a  military  band?"  says  he,  to  the 
blank  face  of  the  youngster. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  ye  think  ye  hear 
something,"  says  the  mock-doctor.  "  Each 
crazy  man  has  delusions  of  his  own.  I 
once  believed  I  could  hear  the  divvle  him- 
self, preaching  sermons  to  the  damned," 
says  he,  "  and  most  entertaining.  But  a 
dishonest  lunatic  stole  the  delusion  from 
me  mind  with  a  bodkin,"  says  he ;  "  and 
the  next  day — " 

"Whist!  That  is  music,"  says  Clar- 
ence; "real  music!  Don't  ye  hear  it? — 
it's  growing  louder." 

"  Poor  man !"  says  the  youngster.  "  Do 
ye  suffer  badly?" 

"  I  tell  ye  it  is  music !  Are  ye  deaf  ?" 
says  Clarence. 

"  Deaf  ?"  says  the  other.  "  Sure  me  ears 
is  as  sensitive  as  a  chronometer — I  can 
hear  the  beating  of  me  own  heart  in  the 
middle  of  a  drum  corps,"  says  he ;  "  but 
I  don't  hear  any  military  band  at  this 
moment." 

"  Ye  can't  hear  that — growing  louder 
and  louder?"  says  Clarence,  his  forehead 
bursting  with  dew.  "  Now — now,  ye  do 
hear  that,  doctor?"  says  Clarence,  clutch- 
ing him  by  the  arm. 

"  There,  there,"  says  the  youngster, 
all  soothing ;  "  don't  let  it  get  any  louder. 
You  must  control  yourself.  Take  some 
wine.  I  command  ye  not  to  let  it  get 
any  louder!"  says  the  youngster,  point- 
ing his  finger. 

"  Why  not  ?"  says  Clarence,  all  caving 
in.  "  Why  not? — for  it  is  growing  louder. 
I  could  swear — Holy  Mother,"  says  Clar- 
ence, turning  round,  with  his  head  be- 
hind him,  "  I  could  take  me  oath  'twas  in 
the  house !" 

"  Come,  now,"  says  the  youngster,  em- 
bracing him  tight,  "  hold  fast,  and  don't 
let  it  get  any  louder.  If  it  does,"  says  he, 
"  'twill  burst  out  your  ear  and  escape 
from  ye,  and  the  world  be  full  of  illegiti- 
mate notes.  Be  a  man  now !"  says  he. 
But  Clarence  couldn't  stop  it.  The  Turk- 
ish patrol  was  arriving  in  front  of  him, 
and  smashing  the  cymbals  in  a  way  to 
raise  the  dead. 

"  Ah!"  says  Clarence,  with  his  eyes 
starting  out  like  a  horse.  "  Ah !"  says  he, 
with  a  dying  shriek.  Then  the  band  be- 
gun moving  away  again  and  going  round 


a  corner.  "Oh!"  says  Clarence,  with  a 
look  of  mild  surprise. 

"Is  it  passing  off?"  says  the  young- 
ster, holding  his  head.  "  Is  it  growing 
less?"  he  says. 

"  Yes,  maybe — maybe,"  says  Clarence, 
sinking  back.  "  Yes,  yes,  I  think  'tis 
passing  off,"  says  he,  in  a  moment.  "  But, 
doctor,  doctor,"  says  he,  drawing  a  snort, 
"  by  the  saints,  that  was  a  narrow  escape ! 
The  drum  of  me  ear  was  blowed  up  like 
the  belly  of  a  moon-fish,  and  every  min- 
ute I  thought  'twould  explode.  Dear, 
dear,  what  am  I  coming  to,  anyway  ?"  says 
Clarence,  rolling  his  eyes  with  the  realiza- 
tion of  it.  "  Couldn't  ye  give  me  some 
kind  of  oil  to  rub  on  me  scalp  ?"  says  he. 

The  young  man  sits  looking  all  grave 
at  him,  and  finally  shakes  his  head.  The 
orchestrion  had  died  away,  but  the  dew 
was  still  standing  on  Clarence's  brow. 
He  reaches  and  gulps  a  half-bottle  of 
wine  by  the  neck. 

"  I'll  forget  me  name  next,  I  suppose," 
he  mutters,  clapping  his  hand  on  top  of 
his  helmet.  "  I'll  meet  meself  in  the 
looking-glass  and  never  bow  acquaint- 
ance!" A  sob  came  bubbling  out  of  his 
throat,  and  it  turned  to  a  foolish  laugh 
at  the  end  of  his  tongue.  "  Doctor,"  says 
he,  "  I  wTould  give  the  head  off  me  neck 
to  get  me  brains  back.  How's  that  for 
an  offer,  ye  extraordinary  divvle !"  Then 
he  falls  away  sad  again;  but  in  a  minute 
he  bursts  out  with :  "  Doctor,  why  is  it 
I  want  to  laugh?  I  would  laugh,"  says 
he,  "  till  I  burst  the  shell  off  me  back-,  if 
it  wasn't  irreverent  to  me  misfortune  of 
losing  me  wits."  Then  a  terrible  pink 
flush  swept  over  the  inside  of  him  at  the 
sound  of  his  silly  words;  but  he  couldn't 
bring  what  reason  he  had  to  the  end  of 
his  tongue.  Good-by  to  me  senses,  says 
he  to  himself;  good-by,  Sudd  Lannigan, 
and  good-by  the  ship  and  the  crew  and 
the  whole  sailing-match;  and  hello  the 
clink  and  the  mad-house  for  evermore. 
"  The  divvle  take  you !"  says  Clarence, 
turning  on  the  youngster.  "  I'd  never 
known  I  was  mad,  nor  any  one  else,  if 
I  hadn't  been  fished  up  through  your 
window.  But  if  it's  mad  I  am,  then  mad 
I  am — and  I'm  going  to  have  a  good 
time!"  He  snatches  a  Maori  war-club 
from  ornamenting  the  wall.  I'm  think- 
ing the  twinkle  went  out  from  the  young- 
ster's eye.    For  he  tries  to  lay  hold  of 
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Clarence  to  prevent  him  from  wrecking 
the  room;  and  the  tough  little  man  shook 
him  off  like  a  drop  of  water  on  a  dog. 

"  What  are  ye  doing  ?"  says  the  young- 
ster, with  his  feet  clinging  to  the  floor. 
Clarence  was  swinging  the  war-club  over 
his  head. 

"  Doctor,"  says  he,  "  do  ye  see  that  ele- 
gant crystal  bowl  there  ?" 

"  What !"  says  the  youngster.  "  "lis 
worth  thousands  of  dollars !" 

"  Hurrah !"  says  Clarence.  "  I'll  cut  it 
into  ten  thousand  dimes !" 

"  Wait,  wait,"  says  the  youngster,  all 
in  a  gasp.  "  It's  all  a  mistake — you're 
not  crazy — don't  smash  that !  It's  me  fa- 
ther's pet  bowl !" 

"  I'm  as  crazy  as  ever  was  made,"  says 
Clarence,  swinging  the  club.  "  I  never 
saw  a  big  piece  of  glass  yet  but  I  wanted 
to  smash  it  ;  I  suppose  it  was  me  lunacy 
growing  inside.  And  I'm  going  to  smash 
that  bowl,"  says  he ;  "  for  they'll  take  me 
away  in  the  luny-cart  whether  I  smash  it 
vor  not." 

"  Look  here — as  a  personal  favor  to 
me — for  the  wine  and  cigars,"  says  the 
youngster,  throwing  himself  on  Clarence's 
bosom,  "  will  ye  kindly  put  down  that 
club  till  I  tell  ye  something?"  Clarence 
puts  down  the  club  to  lay  hold  of  the 
goblet  on  the  table,  mnd  the  youngster 
whisks  the  club  out  the  window,  down 
the  coal-hole.  Then  the  youngster  draws 
up  his  breath  from  his  boots.  "  It's  three 
o'clock,  and  time  to  go  home,  now,"  says 
he,  giving  the  broad  hint. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  live  here  ?"  says  Clar- 
ence, shaking  hands  with  him. 

"  Yes ;  but  you  don't,"  says  the  young 
man.  "  Well,  I'm  glad  you  enjoyed  your 
wine  and  cigars,"  says  he,  moving  tow- 
ards the  door.  "  And  I'll  tell  ye  now  that 
you  are  no  more  insane  than  I  am." 

"  No,  for  I  couldn't  be,"  says  Clar- 
ence, sitting  down  in  a  chair.  "  But  I'm 
terrible  daft,  doctor,"  says  he,  clean  puz- 
zled not  to  find  the  club  where  he  had  put 
it.  "  I  think  I'll  have  to  smash  that  bowl 
with  me  hands,"  he  says,  staring  suspi- 
cious at  the  youngster. 

They  looks  at  each  other  a  second. 
What  Clarence  would  do  the  next  minute 
the  young  man  was  waiting  with  terrible 
fear.  He  hits  on  a  plan  to  be  rid  of 
Clarence  by  strategy. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  suggest  your  going  now," 


says  the  young  man,  "  but  in  fact  I  feel 
a  fit  coming  on.  And  when  I  have  me 
fits,  then  I'm  in  possession  of  the  div- 
vle  and  the  strength  of  ten  men.  And  I 
might  have  homicidal  intent  and  malice 
aforethought  breaking  out  on  me." 

"  Sure,  I  never  watched  a  fit  before," 
says  Clarence,  settling  back  in  the  arm- 
chair and  getting  his  humor. 

"  I  feel  it  coming  on,"  says  the  young 
man.  "  Ye'd  better  go  and  leave  me 
alone,"  says  he,  "  for  I'm  apt  to  murder 
ye."  ' 

"  What  kind  of  a  man  would  I  be  to 
go  and  leave  ye  alone,"  says  Clarence, 
"  when  by  staying  here  I  can  prevent  ye 
committing  a  murder?" 

"Ye  thick-skin!"  says  the  young  man, 
grinding  his  teeth.  "  I'll  put  it  this  way : 
I  want  ye  to  go,  because  I'm  bored  with 
your  society.    How's  that?" 

"  Such  impoliteness  is  the  first  sign  of 
your  fit,  I  suppose,"  says  Clarence.  "  But 
I'm  understanding  ye."  Clarence  was 
leaving  the  scare  about  the  music  far 
enough  behind  him  to  begin  to  get  back 
his  heart.  But  the  young  man  was  rising 
in  rage. 

"  Oh,  look  here,  now,"  says  the  young- 
ster, "  what's  the  matter  with  us  two  lay- 
ing this  nonsense  aside  and  speaking  as 
one  sane  man  to — " 

"  How  the  divvle  can  two  raving  luna- 
tics speak  as  one  sane  man?"  says  Clar- 
ence, getting  roiled.  "  Why  don't  ye  go 
on  with  your  fit  ?"  says  he.  "  Bedad,  if 
I  was  having  a  fit  I'd  have  it,  and  not 
talk  so  much." 

"  Shall  I  ring  up  the  police  ?"  says  the 
young  man.  "  Shall  I  have  ye  taken  away 
by  force,  then?  Ye  poor  fool,"  says  he, 
from  the  bottom  of  his  wrath,  "  I'm  no 
lunatic." 

"Ye  poor  lunatic,"  says  Clarence,  "  I'm 
no  fool.  It  just  strikes  me  this :  if  you  get 
swinging  on  the  chandeliers  here  with  the 
strength  of  ten  men  and  pull  down  the 
ceiling,  then  the  blame  is  on  me.  'Tis 
better  I  ring  up  the  police  meself,  and 
let  'em  take  care  of  ye  till  your  folks 
come  home." 

The  young  man  unlocks  the  front  door, 
and  Clarence  follows  him  to  the  hall. 

"There's  the  door,"  says  the  young 
man,  "  and  there's  the  police  call.  Ye 
can  use  the  one  or  the  other;  but  if  ye 
don't  go  in  two  minutes  it  will  be  I  that 
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will  have  the  police  come  and  carry  ye 
down  the  steps,"  says  he. 

Clarence  looks  at  him  in  disdain,  and 
saying  nothing,  goes  and  pulls  for  the 
police.  "  I  shall  tell  'em  to  treat  ye  kind 
and  harmless,"  says  Clarence,  all  calm, 
sitting  in  the  hall  chair. 

"I  shall  tell  'em  you  are  a  lunatic," 
says  the  young  man,  planting  himself 
sulky  in  the  chair  opposite.  "  'Twill  save 
explanations  and  serve  you  right." 

Clarence  sits  up  with  all  the  dignity 
of  a  nigger.  "  I  shall  tell  'em  you're  the 
same,"  says  Clarence. 

He  begun  thinking  that  after  all  'twas 
not  such  a  bad  evening,  though  he  did 
feel  the  need  again  of  them  beans  at  Andy 
Coggin's.  And  the  more  he  considers 
the  more  he  says  to  himself  'twas  a  mis- 
take him  being  insane.  He'd  been  de- 
ceived awhile  by  this  poor  lunatic;  but 
no  matter.  He  would  get  the  credit  for 
having  saved  the  young  man  from  harm- 
ing the  elegant  gimcracks  on  the  walls; 
and  the  least  the  old  man  of  the  house 
could  do,  thinks  Clarence,  would  be  to 
give  him  ten  dollars  and  recognize  him 
next  day  in  the  street. 

"  Bedad,"  says  Clarence,  whispering  to 
himself,  "  Sudd  Lannigan  thinks  I've 
been  arrested  for  going  the  streets  in  dis- 
guise. But  I'll  get  the  police  to  unscrew 
this  armor  off  me,  and  then  I'll  drop  it 
somewhere  in  the  tall  grass,  and  the  man 
that  owns  it  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  hunt  me  up  aboard  me  ship.  And  I'll 
have  the  laugh  on  Sudd  Lannigan  for 
once,  sure!" 

Then  the  two  of  'em  heard  the  hurry 
of  two  burly-boys  on  the  gravel  walk  in 
the  dark.  The  two  burly-boys  pounds  up 
the  steps,  with  their  hands  over  their 
stars,  and  looks  through  the  glass  doors 
into  the  hall.  They  saw  on  one  side 
the  young  man  standing  and  pointing  at 
Clarence  O'Shay,  that  sat  still  inside 
of  his  antique  armor-plate,  as  sure  and 
smiling  as  the  tin-plate  trust.  Then 
they  opens  the  door. 

"  This  man  is  crazy,"  says  the  young- 
ster, pointing  to  Clarence. 


Clarence  rjets  quiet  to  his  feet,  all  sol- 
emn and  dignified.  He  clears  his  throat, 
and  gives  a  nod  to  the  police.  "  I'll  ex- 
plain the  whole  story  from  end  to  end," 
says  he.  "  This  evening,  at  nine  o'clock, 
as  I  was  pursuing  me  way  to  Andy  Cog- 
gin's  place  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on 
a  plate  of  beans — when — " 

"  He  refuses  to  go,"  says  the  young 
man,  "  and  I  want  him  removed  from  the 
house,  please." 

" — taking  on  a  plate  of  them  beans  of 
Andy's,"  says  Clarence,  as  though  no  one 
had  spoke,  "  when  me  and  Sudd  Lannigan 
was  picked  up  off  the  street  and  hired  in 
to  fight  a  duel  at  some  millionaire's  pri- 
vate Punch  and  Judy  show  with  nothing 
in  me  stomach.    And — " 

"  Come  along,"  says  the  burly-boys, 
clapping  their  hands  tightly  on  Clar- 
ence's wrists. 

"  What,  ye  lunatics  ?"  says  Clarence. 

"Come  along;  that's  what!"  says  the 
burly-boys.  . 

And  in  the  split  of  a  wink  Clarence 
felt  himself  lifted  as  by  an  earthquake, 
and  carried  out  of  the  house  and  down 
the  steps,  gesticulating,  procrastinating, 
and  expostulating  from  the  soles  of  his 
feet  to  the  top  of  his  voice. 

The  next  minute  Clarence  was  the  main 
consideration  of  a  small  crowd  of  fly-by- 
nights  that  was  escorting  him  and  the 
police  to  the  station.  And,  bedad,  if  we 
at  Andy  Coggin's  hadn't  heard  him  pass- 
ing by  and  roiling  the  clouds  with  his 
objections,  and  if  we  hadn't  run  out  and 
tore  him  in  the  dark  from  the  police  to 
a  boat  convenient  by  and  pulled  for  the 
anchorage  of  the  fleet — why,  they'd  have 
had  him  up  in  court  the  next  day  on 
charge  of  losing  his  mind. 

But  the  minute  I  had  the  armor  off  him 
and  throwed  it  overboard  —  then  over- 
board went  Clarence  himself,  and  swum 
for  the  shore. 

"  Where  ye  going  ?"  says  we. 

I  could  hear  him  grinding  his  teeth 
like  nails. 

"  I'm  going  to  Andy  Coggin's,"  says  he, 
"  to  get  a  plate  of  beans." 
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THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE 


If  to  the  city  sped — what  waits  him  there? 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share; 
To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combined 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind; 
To  see  those  joys  the  sons  of  pleasure  know, 
Extorted  from  his  fellow-creatures'  woe : 
Here,  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade, 
There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade; 
Here,  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomps  display, 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way. 
The  dome  where  pleasure  holds  her  midnight  reign, 
Here,  richly  deck'd,  admits  the  gorgeous  train — 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square, 
The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 
Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  annoy; 
Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy! 


There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade 
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Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts? — ah!  turn  thine  eyes 

Where  the  poor  houseless  shivering  female  lies. 

She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  bless 'd, 

Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distress 'd — 

Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn, 

Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn; 

Now  lost  to  all — her  friends,  her  virtue  fled, 

Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head — 

And,  pinch 'd  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the  shower, 

With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour 

When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town, 

She  left  her  wheel,  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet  AUBURN!  thine,  the  loveliest  train, 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain? 
Even  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led, 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  little  bread. 

Ah,  no!    To  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene, 
Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between, 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go, 
Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 


Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn 
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Far  different  there  from  all  that  charm 'd  before, 

The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore ; 

Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray, 

And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day — 

Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing 

But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling — 

Those  poisonous  fields  with  rank  luxuriance  crown'd, 

Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around — 

Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 

The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake — 

Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey, 

And  savage  men  more  murderous  still  than  they — 

While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies, 

Mingling  the  ravag'd  landscape  with  the  skies. 

Far  different  these  from  every  former  scene ; 

The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy-vested  green, 

The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove, 

That  only  sheltered  thefts  of  harmless  love. 

Good  Heaven!  what  sorrows  gloom 'd  that  parting  day, 
That  caird  them  from  their  native  walks  away; 


i 

Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head — 
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When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  pass'd, 

Hung  round  their  bowers,  and  fondly  look'd  their  last — 

And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wish'd  in  vain 

For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main — 

And  shuddering  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 

Returned  and  wept,  and  still  return 'd  to  weep. 

The  good  old  sire,  the  first,  prepar'd  to  go 

To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others'  woe — 

But  for  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave, 

He  only  wish'd  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave; 

His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears, 

The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years, 

Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms, 

And  left  a  lover's  for  a  father's  arms; 

With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes, 

And  bless 'd  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose, 

And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a  tear, 

And  clasp'd  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear — 

While  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 

In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 


Hung  round  their  bowers,  and  fondly  look'd  their  last 
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The  Deciding  of  Encarnacion 


BY  HENRY  S.  KIRK 


EN CARNACION  HIGUERA  looked 
at  the  reflection  of  her  face  in  the 
water  in  the  fountain.  "  I  am  as 
beautiful  as  the  sun,"  she  said.  No  one 
heard  Encarnacion,  for  there  was  no  one 
else  in  the  patio,  but  nearly  every  one  in 
Monterey  thought  somewhat  as  Encarna- 
cion did. 

"  I  am  young",  I  am  strong,"  she  said ; 
"  my  hair  is  beautiful,  and  so  are  my  eyes. 
I  am  tall,  I  am  everything  I  should  be!" 
She  looked  up  from  the  water,  and  shook 
her  hair  in  the  sun.  She  raised  her  arms 
in  the  air,  and  laughed.  She  shook  her 
hair  over  her  face  like  a  veil,  and  shook 
it  back  again. 

A  voice  came  from  the  house, 

"  Encarnacion !" 

The  girl  turned  and  paused  abruptly. 
Upon  the  porch  stood  her  mother  and  a 
tall  old  man.  Encarnacion  made  a  low 
curtsy.    "  Don  Anselmo." 

"  Dona  Magdalena,"  he  said,  then  turn- 
ed to  the  girl.  "  Encarnacion,  Camillo 
will  be  here  for  his  answer." 

"  They  are  all  coming,  Don  Anselmo," 
said  the  girl. 

The  old  man  bowed  Dona  Magdalena 
to  a  bench  against  the  wall,  and  sat  be- 
side her.  Encarnacion  took  a  fan  from 
a  window-ledge,  opened  it  slowly,  and 
swung  it  lazily. 

The  girl  went  on :  "  Don  Francisco 
and  Don  Jayme,  Don  Antonio  and  Don 
Luis,  Don  Jose  and  Don  Narciso." 

"  What  can  you  say  to  them,  Encarna- 
cion? The  Salazars  and  the  Higueras 
have  been  one  for  many  years." 

"  Very  true,  Don  Anselmo.  It  would 
be  an  honor  for  me  to  become  the  wife 
of  Don  Camillo  Salazar;  but  the  others, 
what  would  they  say?  Don  Francisco, 
Don  Antonio,  and  Don  Jose,  and  there 
are  also  Don  Cayetano  and  Don  Valen- 
tin, and  Sefior  Fitzpatrick,  Don  Miguel !" 

"The  Irishman!"  broke  out  Don  An- 
selmo. "  You  would  marry  out  of  your 
own  people !" 
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"  He  is  one  of  us,  Don  Anselmo." 

"  But  not  of  our  blood !  Dona  Magda- 
lena, I  appeal  to  you." 

Dona  Magdalena  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. Encarnacion  laughed.  "  You  see, 
Don  Anselmo — "  A  young  man  appear- 
ed in  the  doorway.  "  Don  Camillo,  we 
were  just  talking  of  you." 

The  young  man  bowed  to  Dona  Mag- 
dalena, his  head  half  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Encarnacion. 

"  The  others  will  be  here,"  said  old 
Don  Anselmo,  with  a  touch  of  anxiety. 
"  Encarnacion,  your  father  wished  for 
you  and  Camillo  to  marry." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  girl,  "  yet  my 
father  did  not  command  me,  I  should  do 
well  in  marrying  Don  Camillo — but — I 
do  not  see  why  I  should  marry  any  one." 
Two  elderly  men  entered,  followed  by 
two  youths  who  overtopped  them  each  by 
a  head.  "  Don  Francisco  and  Don  An- 
tonio, Don  Jayme  and  Don  Luis?  How 
pretty  you  all  came  together !" 

Don  Anselmo  looked  uneasy.  The  four 
men  bowed  before  Dona  Magdalena,  and 
at  her  motion  the  elder  two  seated  them- 
selves upon  a  bench  against  the  wall,  and 
fell  into  constrained  silence,  which  was 
relieved  the  next  moment  by  the  dignified 
entrance  of  a  white-haired  man  in  a  mili- 
tary uniform,  accompanied  by  a  replica 
of  himself  with  the  straps  of  a  lieutenant 
upon  his  shoulder. 

"Don  Jose!"  cried  Encarnacion,  "and 
Don  Narciso !" 

Don  Jose  sat  to  the  left  of  Dona 
Magdalena.  The  sound  of  heavy  breath- 
ing came  through  the  doorway.  Encar- 
nacion raised  her  eyebrows  and  smiled. 
The  short,  stout  body  of  a  man  moved 
into  the  porch.  Upon  it  was  a  round 
head  with  a  red-brown  face  and  small 
black  eyes.  Behind  it  was  a  young  fel- 
low who,  like  the  four  young  men  stand- 
ing about  Dona  Magdalena,  was  very 
slender  and  very  tall. 

"  Don  Cayetano,"  smiled  the  girl. 
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Don  Cayetano  shuffled  to  Dona  Magda- 
lena,  leaned  over  her  hand,  and,  with  an 
effort,  sat  upon  the  vacant  half  of  a 
bench  next  to  Don  Anselmo.  Don  Valen- 
tin followed  his  father  to  Dona  Magda- 
lena,  looking  at  Encarnacion. 

The  girl  opened  and  closed  her  fan,  and 
then  sat  in  the  shade  of  a  cypress.  She 
looked  at  Don  Cayetano,  and  smiled,  and 
lowered  her  eyes  to  the  tiled  floor  of  the 
corridor.  The  five  fathers  sat  silent  upon 
the  benches  against  the  wall,  and  looked 
from  Encarnacion  to  their  sons,  and, 
with  a  half-glance  at  each  other,  out  at 
the  sky,  of  which  they  could  see  just  a 
hazy  bit  over  the  red  roof  on  the  other 
side  of  the  patio.  The  five  young  men 
stood  in  the  shadow  in  the  corridor,  and 
looked  at  the  tips  of  their  boots,  and 
then  at  Encarnacion.  Doha  Magdalena 
fanned  herself  with  a  large  black  fan, 
pausing  now  and  then  to  loosen  her  shawl. 

Don  Cayetano's  breathing  had  become 
inaudible.  The  air  in  the  patio  was 
warm  and  yellow.  The  sunlight  fell 
upon  the  ground,  and  shadowed  the  roof 
posts  upon  the  floor  of  the  corridor.  The 
geraniums  drowsed  in  the  sun,  and  the 
roses  and  the  rose  leaves  hung  languidly 
from  the  edge  of  the  tiles. 

A  flapping  sound  came  from  the  water 
in  the  fountain.  Encarnacion  laughed. 
Don  Anselmo  looked  up. 

"  I  am  awaiting  Don  Miguel,  Don  An- 
selmo," said  the  girl. 

Every  man  in  the  corridor  started. 

"  He  does  not  seem  to  care  to  meet 
you,  Encarnacion." 

The  girl  rose  from  her  seat  and  look- 
ed out  into  the  patio.  A  man  stood  in 
the  doorway  with  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

"  Dona  Magdalena,"  he  said.  Encarna- 
cion turned.  "  Senorita  Encarnacion,  I 
am  sorry  not  to  have  been  in  good  time," 

"  Don  Miguel,"  the  girl  said,  slowly, 
"  if  you  had  come  sooner,  you  would 
have  been  before  it." 

She  opened  her  fan  and  closed  it  again. 
She  looked  out  into  the  patio,  and  up 
at  the  sky.  She  looked  at  each  of  the 
eleven  men,  and  then  upon  the  floor. 

"  It  is  an  odd  position  for  me  to  be  in," 
she  said.  "  I'm  sure  it  is  unfortunate.  I 
cannot  understand  why  any  one  should 
wish  to  marry  me.  Yes,  I  know,"  she 
continued,  quickly,  in  response  to  an  in- 
voluntary movement  among  the  eleven 


men.  "  I'm  sure  it  is  very  nice  of 
you  all.  Don  Anselmo,  if  I  should 
marry  Don  Camillo,  it  would  be  some- 
what in  the  wishes  of  my  father,  as  our 
families  have  been  " — she  raised  her  eye- 
brows— "  very  much  together.  Don  Fran- 
cisco, Don  Jayme  would  make  me  a  very 
good  husband,  and  I  should  respect  him 
very  much.  Don  Antonio,  Don  Luis 
would  make  me  a  great  lady  in  Mexico; 
perhaps  I  should  be  an  ambassadress  in 
Madrid  or  St.  Petersburg." 

"  Encarnacion,"  broke  out  Don  An- 
tonio, "  it  is  almost  certain." 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure,  Don  Antonio." 

"  Encarnacion !"  exclaimed  Don  Jose. 

"  Ah,  Don  J ose,  Don  Narciso  may  yet 
be  Governor  of  California." 

"  But,  Encarnacion,"  said  Don  Caye- 
tano, in  a  thick  voice',  "  you  forget — " 

"  Not  Don  Valentin,"  interrupted  the 
girl.   "  I  could  never  do  that," 

"  You  would  have  Los  Osos  and  Los 
Robles." 

"  Yes,  Don  Cayetano,"  cried  Encarna- 
cion, "  and  all  the  country  from  Monterey 
to —  Do  you  know  yourself,  Don  Caye- 
tano, the  extent  of  it  all?" 

Don  Miguel  never  for  a  moment  took 
his  gaze  from  Encarnacion.  There  was 
a  light  in  his  blue  eyes  like  the  light  in 
the  bluest  bit  of  sky  over  the  red  roof 
on  the  other  side  of  the  patio. 

"  Senorita  Encarnacion,"  he  said. 

Encarnacion  smiled  and  looked  down 
at  the  floor. 

"  Don  Miguel — they  say  an  American 
can  do  anything,  especially  if  he  is  an 
Irishman." 

"  I  don't  know,  Senorita  Encarnacion, 
but  I  love  you." 

The  five  fathers  and  the  five  sons  look- 
ed at  Encarnacion  and  at  Don  Miguel. 
Encarnacion  looked  upon  the  red  floor  of 
the  corridor.  She  raised  her  head  and 
smiled,  and  shook  her  hair. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  not  tell  any 
one  anything.  It  is  too  much  to  expect. 
Don  Jayme  will  be  a  great  man;  Don 
Luis  an  ambassador;  Don  Narciso,  Gov- 
ernor; Don  Valentin,  the  son  of  Don  Ca- 
yetano ;  Don  Miguel  loves  me ;  yes,  I  know 
you  all  do.  If  I  marry  Don  Camillo,  it 
would  fulfil  the  wishes  of  my  father, 
and  that  is  something  to  think  about." 
She  broke  a  rose  hanging  from  a  stray 
vine  on  the  edge  of  the  roof.    "  I  shall 
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tell  you  to-night.  I  shall  marry  the  one 
to  whom  I  give  this  rose." 

The  five  fathers  rose  from  the  benches 
along  the  wall,  and  with  their  sons  bowed 
to  Doila  Magdalena,  and  to  the  girl,  and 
went  out  from  the  corridor.  Don  Miguel 
stood  still  and  looked  at  Encarnacion. 
He  turned  his  eyes  from  her  to  Dona 
Magdalena,  and  followed  the  others. 

Encarnacion  went  to  the  fountain  and 
looked  at  her  face  in  the  water.  "  I  wish 
I  were  not  so  beautiful,"  she  said,  "  then 
they  would  not  bother  me  so  much." 

That  night  there  was  a  moon  in  Mon- 
terey, and  there  was  moonlight  in  the 
patio  of  Dona  Magdalena.  The  gerani- 
ums were  red  in  the  white  light,  and 
their  round  leaves  green  and  black.  The 
cypresses  in  the  corner  rose  slimly  over 
the  roof,  and  threw  their  shadows  half- 
way across  the  patio.  The  water  in  the 
fountain  reflected  the  stars.  In  the  sala 
of  Dona  Magdalena  all  the  great  people 
of  Monterey  were  celebrating  the  name- 
day  of  Encarnacion.  The  Governor  was 
there,  and  his  wife,  and  the  comandante 
of  the  presidio  and  Ms  officers. 

Encarnacion  wore  a  white  gown,  and 
looked  very  beautiful.  Her  hair  was  in 
two  loose  braids,  in  one  of  which  was 
fastened  the  promised  rose.  Around  her 
neck  was  a  single  string  of  pearls.  Her 
fan  was  tiny  and  white,  and  was  covered 
with  glittering  spangles. 

Dona  Magdalena  was  very  elegant  in 
heavy  black  silk.  In  her  hair  was  a 
large  tortoise-shell  comb.  She  sat  at  the 
end  of  the  sala,  and  waved  an  immense 
black  fan. 

Don  Anselmo,  Don  Francisco,  Don  An- 
tonio, Don  Jose,  and  Don  Cayetano  were 
there  with  their  five  sons.  Don  Miguel 
was  there.  He  looked  at  no  one  but  En- 
carnacion. The  girls  about  the  wall 
laughed  at  him  behind  their  fans.  The 
five  fathers  and  the  five  sons  scowled  at 
him.  Encarnacion  smiled  at  every  one, 
and  opened  and  shut  her  tiny  white  fan. 
She  danced  with  Don  Camillo,  and  with 
Don  Jayme.  She  danced  with  Don  Luis, 
Don  Narciso,  and  with  Don  Valentin. 
She  danced  with  Don  Miguel,  even 
though  he  did  not  dance  as  well  as  the 
others,  which  was  some  satisfaction  to 
Don  Miguel's  five  rivals. 


The  dancing  went  on.  After  a  while 
the  Governor  and  his  wife  and  the  co- 
mandante of  the  presidio  made  their 
leave.  Others  began  to  go.  Soon  there 
was  no  one  in  the  sala  but  Dona  Magda- 
lena with  her  black  fan  and  Encarnacion, 
Don  Anselmo  and  Don  Camillo,  Don 
Francisco  and  Don  Jayme,  Don  Antonio 
and  Don  Luis,  Don  Jose  and  Don  Nar- 
ciso,  Don  Cayetano  and  Don  Valentin, 
and  Don  Miguel. 

The  eleven  men  stood  silent.  Encar- 
nacion looked  upon  the  floor,  and  opened 
and  shut  her  tiny  white  fan.  She  took 
her  mother's  hand  and  curtsied.  "  Good- 
night," she  said.  The  eleven  men  look- 
ed at  her  without  a  motion,  then  at 
Dona  Magdalena.  Then,  without  a  word, 
they  went  to  the  door.  Don  Anselmo 
paused.  "  Encarnacion,"  he  cried.  The 
girl  did  not  raise  her  eyes.  Don  Miguel 
turned  after  the  others,  but  Encarnacion 
looked  still  upon  the  floor.  Then  she 
went  to  her  room,  and  opened  the  shutters 
of  the  window,  and  looked  down  into  the 
street.  There  were  Don  Camillo  and  Don 
Jayme,  Don  Luis,  Don  Narciso,  Don 
Valentin,  and  Don  Miguel,  in  the  white 
dust,  each  one  but  Don  Miguel  with  a 
guitar.  They  were  motionless.  The 
moonlight  fell  upon  them  and  shadowed 
them  in  the  road.  Don  Camillo  moved 
out  from  the  others,  struck  his  guitar, 
and  sang,  his  eyes  fastened  upon  Encar- 
nacion. The  girl  loosened  the  rose  from 
her  hair.  Camillo  stopped  his  song  with 
a  cry.  Encarnacion  waved  her  hand.  Ca- 
millo finished  his  song  and  stood  silent. 
Encarnacion  looked  beyond  him  at  the 
stars.  Then  Don  Jayme  went- to  the  win- 
dow, and  after  him  Don  Luis.  But  the 
girl  still  looked  at  the  stars.  Don  Nar- 
ciso began  his  song  and  finished  it.  Then 
Don  Valentin  began.  A  sound  of  heavy 
breathing  came  from  somewhere  in  the 
shadow.  Encarnacion  smiled  and  looked 
down  into  the  dust  in  the  road.  Don 
Miguel  moved  toward  the  window.  His 
face  was  white  in  the  white  light  of 
the  moon. 

"  Senorita  Encarnacion,"  he  said,  "  I 
cannot  sing,  but  I  love  you!" 

The  girl  looked  at  him  and  smiled. 
She  dropped  the  rose,  and  closed  the 
shutters  of  the  window ! 
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EVEKYTHING  begins  in  the  mid- 
dle— to  adapt  a  wise  saying — like 
an  epic  poem.  That  is  the  central 
truth  of  human  perspective.  Open  his- 
tory where  you  will,  and  there  are  al- 
ways men  streaming  over  the  mountains 
or  the  sea  from  some  horizon,  bringing 
with  them  arms  and  cattle,  battle-songs 
and  prayers,  and  an  imaginary  world; 
their  best  treasure  is  ever  the  seed  of 
some  last  year's  harvest.  Colonialism  is 
a  word  too  often  used  to  disparage  the 
thing;  it  is  the  natural  condition  of  the 
outposts  of  man's  spread  over  the  earth; 
the  wave,  as  it  breaks  on  new  shores,  is 
salt  with  time.  England  was  colonized, 
and  Greece,  and  India.  So  our  ancestors, 
the  first  Americans,  brought  with  them 
the  past  as  well  as  the  future  to  this 
land.  It  is  not  often  that  books  make 
an  important  item  in  the  cargo  of  an 
emigrant  ship.  The  mother-tongue  is 
brought,  and  in  it  is  the  great  sap  of 
thought,  aspiration,  and  resolve  that  will 
feed  institutions  of  church  and  state  as 
they  arise;  but  the  book-language  is,  in 
the  main,  left  at  home;  it  is  the  mouth- 
language,  where  literature  is  in  the  mak- 
ing, that  will  be  used  on  the  new  soil. 

The  pure  literary  influence  in  all  our 
early  colonies,  the  impact  of  the  book- 
past  of  England,  was  slightest  at  the 
South,  and  strengthened  with  the  north- 
ing. In  Virginia,  generally,  the  first 
estates  were  naturally  as  innocent  of 
learning  as  Osbaldistone  Hall;  there  was 
a  countrified  indifference  to  it  befitting 
a  young  squirarchy,  a  touch  of  contempt 
felt  with  old-fashioned  English  frank- 
ness, even  a  dull  hatred  of  enlighten- 
ment, as  when  the  Governor  thanked 
God  that  there  were  "  no  free  schools  nor 
printing,"  and  hoped  there  would  be  none 
for  a  hundred  years.  "  God  keep  us  from 
both!"  he  cried.  At  the  other  focus  of 
the  settlement,  in  New  England,  a  differ- 
ent state  of  affairs  prevailed,  though  there, 


too,  the  pure  literary  influence  was  nar- 
rowly limited.  But  as  in  the  dawn  of 
England  "  Beowulf "  had  come  in  the 
long  Danish  boats,  and  many  an  exodus 
has  gone  out  with  one  great  book  which 
was  like  brain  and  blood  to  the  little 
race,  there  on  Massachusetts  Bay  a  book 
had  come  with  the  people;  and  every 
ship,  loaded  with  the  twenty  thousand 
souls  of  the  first  emigration,  brought 
it — the  book  that  has  oftenest  crossed 
the  sea  of  all  the  books  of  men — the 
Bible.  It  is  the  greatest  English  book; 
and  in  this  small  folk  of  English  stock 
it  found  a  human  vehicle  of  power  equal 
to  its  greatness. 

This  nest  of  Puritans  is  commonly 
thought  of  as  deficient  in  that  large  part 
of  the  human  genius  which  is  enlighten- 
ed by  letters,  as  unimaginative;  and  be- 
cause they  did  not  flower  out  with  polite 
literature,  they  are  said  to  be  unliterary. 
Yet  the  Puritan  line  in  England  was 
constituted  of  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Bun- 
yan,  the  three  most  imaginative  minds 
of  their  generations  for  a  century  of 
English  life;  though  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  in  these  three  instances  the 
imagination  moved  in  moulds  already 
prepared  for  it.  The  Puritans,  being  of 
the  stock  they  were,  could  not  but  be 
imaginative,  romantic,  intense,  in  vis- 
ion, emotion,  and  idea;  they  were  high- 
charged  with  all  this  energy;  but  the 
channels  were  prepared  for  it,  and  they 
found  their  literature  in  the  Bible.  If 
they  required  songs  of  praise,  they  "  roll- 
ed the  hymn  to  wintry  skies  " ;  if  they 
sought  expression  for  humiliation,  or  de- 
sired to  illustrate  their  fortunes  or  pas- 
sions, their  sins,  trials,  and  deliverances, 
there  was  the  typical  narrative  and 
drama  of  human  life,  as  they  knew  it,  in 
the  Scriptures  ;  they  turned  to  their  one 
book,  and  more  frequently,  as  their  de- 
scendants now  turn  to  whole  libraries, 
and  found  in  it  the  mirror  of  life.  The 
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Bible  was,  indeed,  to  use  the  language 
of  to-day,  like  a  great  literary  trust;  it 
supplied  all  wants,  and  forbade  competi- 
tion. Such  a  book,  when  it  takes  hold 
of  a  people  so  completely  and  intimately 
and  fills  the  measure  of  their  spiritual 
energy,  needs  to  recede,  before  men  will 
again  attempt  originally  the  task  it  per- 
forms, as  Shakspere  must  recede  before 
dramatic  imagination  can  flourish  with 
equal  new  power;  for,  though  books  are 
not  seldom  the  seeds  of  revolution,  a  great 
book  is  normally  a  powerful  conservative 
force,  a  true  bond  of  national  life. 

It  is,  however,  wide  of  the  mark  to  de- 
scribe a  people  to  whom  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  more  thoroughly  known  than 
Homer  to  the  young  Greeks,  and  the  New 
Testament  more  familiar  than  Victor 
Hugo  to  young  France,  as  an  unliterary 
people.  If  it  be  the  function  of  litera- 
ture to  lift  the  thoughts  of  men,  to 
educate  the  emotions,  to  shape  character 
toward  ideal  ends,  to  exalt  and  to  con- 
sole, and  always  to  minister  to  the  spirit 
in  its  walk  on  earth,  the  Bible  discharged 
this  office  in  the  early  generation  of  the 
New  England  settlements  with  an  ade- 
quacy, a  constancy,  a  penetration,  a  com- 
pleteness of  efficacy,  such  as  is  hardly 
to  be  paralleled  in  history.  It  was  their 
rubric  of  prayer,  their  lyric  of  praise, 
the  parable  of  their  morality,  and  they 
adapted  it  to  be  the  epic  of  their  growing 
state,  where  they,  too,  were  a  chosen 
people  of  God  planted  in  the  wilderness. 
This  was  its  popular  significance. 

It  bred  a  learned  and  scholarly  clergy 
besides,  vast  producers  of  sermons,  contro- 
versial tractates,  and  speculative  treatises 
in  theology,  such  that,  if  the  book  had 
been  secular,  the  age  would  have  been 
named  Alexandrian ;  and  it  enforced  that 
respect  for  learning  and  the  literary 
faculty  which  has  never  ceased  in  that 
region,  as  it  also  made  the  people  a  letter- 
ed people  by  the  mere  necessity  that  it 
should  be  read  by  all,  just  as  the  right  to 
vote  is  making  the  nation  at  large  now  a 
lettered  nation.  It  may  seem  like  reheat- 
ing old  fires  to  discourse  in  this  way  of 
the  place  of  the  Bible  in  our  beginnings, 
but  it  is  essential  for  a  true  comprehen- 
sion of  our  early  life  and  letters,  and  the 
relationship  between  them,  to  see  in  these 
first  generations  not  a  dull,  darkened,  un- 
imaginative folk,  but  in  a  true  sense  one 


of  the  most  literary  states  that  ever 
existed,  having  its  most  passionate  and 
intense  life  in  a  book,  as  single  and  sig- 
nificant to  it  as  the  Koran  to  Islam,  and 
as  much  richer  than  the  Koran  in  art 
and  truth  as  the  Christian  life  exceeds 
the  Moslem  faith.  To  think  of  the  old 
sermons  and  treatises  as  the  first  Amer- 
ican literature  is  like  speaking  of  the 
commentaries  on  Shakspere  and  omitting 
the  poet ;  the  Bible  was  the  book  in  which 
the  first  Americans  found  what  literature 
has  to  give  to  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  in  it  they  had  their  full  and  over- 
flowing literary,  nor  should  one  hesitate 
to  say  their  artistic,  life. 

And  what  was  this  life  that  the  Puri- 
tans led  with  this  book  for  their  brain 
and  heart?  We  have  their  prayers,  sweet 
and  solemn  in  the  cadences  better  known 
to  us  now  in  the  English  Prayer-Book; 
we  have  the  letters  of  their  wives,  like 
Mrs.  Winthrop's,  mingling  human  affec- 
tion with  divine  love,  as  if  these  New 
England  mothers  were  also  nuns  of 
Christ's  cloister;  we  have  their  sermons, 
now  terse  and  tense  and  studded  with 
learning  better  known  to  us  in  Milton, 
or  with  the  flowing  amplitude  and  elo- 
quence that  to  our  ears  are  Taylor's,  or 
with  the  vivid  realism  of  vision  that  to 
our  eyes  is  Bunyan's  limning  on  the 
darkness;  we  have  the  words,  but  the 
light  to  read  them  by  is  gone. 

The  clergy  themselves  are  stiff  to  us  as 
their  portraits,  all  wig  and  gown  and 
wooden  smiles, — and  when  we  think  of 
them  it  is  most  often  as  fire-breathing 
dragons,  perhaps;  yet  they  were,  as  is 
well  known,  men  of  great  power  of  char- 
acter, with  some  of  what  seem  the  lost 
graces  of  greatness,  immense  intellectual 
vigor,  moral  authority,  dignity,  the 
scholar's  refinement,  sanctity  even;  and, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  what  their  friends 
said — and  how  else  shall  we  judge? — in 
some  few,  at  least,  it  would  seem  that  all 
the  poison  of  human  nature  had  gone  out 
of  them  into  their  creed,  and  left  only  an- 
gelic sweetness  in  their  souls;  nor  is  it 
only  in  Puritanism  that  this  miracle  has 
been  wrought,  but  it  is  found  in  intense 
religious  life  elsewhere.  The  people  who 
sat  under  their  teaching  are  also  far  away 
in  the  past,  so  marked  in  their  double 
consciousness,  as  it  were :  on  the  one  side, 
absorbed   in   practical   affairs,  fighting, 
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exploring,  debating,  building  all  things 
new;  on  the  other,  absorbed  in  spiritual 
self-scrutiny,  despairing,  hoping,  doubt- 
ing; so  sure  in  every  touch  on  this  world 
with  axe  and  plough  and  gun,  yet  within 
living  in  the  world  to  come,  with  the 
dreadful  uncertainty  which  world  it  would 
be.  One  sees  the  little  towns  of  low 
houses  dotting  the  coast,  the  clearings 
landward,  the  few  boats  by  the  shore,  the 
deep  woods  all  about,  only  the  trail  or  the 
river  for  roads — a  wilderness,  silent  and 
dark,  the  summer  heat  on  the  sparse  corn, 
the  winter  drift  over  all;  peril  always 
near,  subsistence  often  uncertain,  a  hard 
and  trying  physical  life.  Yet  here,  as  al- 
ways where  life  is  great,  spiritual  life 
was  the  one  reality  in  the  midst  of  this 
stubborn  fact.  We  cannot  see  clearly 
into  that  darkness.  Perhaps  some  echoes 
of  that  life  may  come  to  us  in  Scott's 
Covenanters,  or  in  the  romance  in  which 
Hawthorne  transposed  its  music,  but  it 
comes  faintly;  only  the  imagination 
would  be  equal  to  telling  us,  and  the 
secret  is  lost.  The  heart  of  the  Puritan 
is  a  closed  book.  The  sermons,  the  dia- 
ries, the  portraits,  the  so-called  colonial 
literature,  will  not  interpret  it  ;  they  are 
as  much  in  the  twilight  of  antiquity  as 
Anglo-Saxon  chronicles  and  riddles;  they 
are  the  grave-clothes  left  behind,  but  the 
spirit,  our  brother  and  master,  is  gone. 

The  silence  that  has  fallen  on  the  Puri- 
tan imagination,  meditation,  and  passion 
is,  nevertheless,  not  an  abnormal  thing. 
Something  similar  is  always  happening 
in  our  experience.    As  life  rises  to  ex- 
pression in  us,  and  among  men  at  large 
to  whom  literature  is  a  living  power,  its 
energy  of  thought  and  emotion  is  draft- 
ed off  through  the  established  heredita- 
ry mediums,  through   Shakspere,  Scott, 
Dickens,  and  leaves  no  original  trace  of 
itself.     The  life  which  is  led  through 
literature — and  it  is  always  large  in  a 
reading  people  such  as  ours  —  has  its 
superficial  swirl  and  froth  like  the  ocean, 
its  thousand-tongued  clamor  of  books  of 
the  hour ;  but  its  deep  currents  are  silent, 
as  the  influence  of  the  writers  just  named 
with  myriads   of  thousands   of  annual 
readers  reminds  us.    The  Bible  is  still 
the  great  Gulf  Stream  in  the  literary 
consciousness    of    English    people,  and 
their  life  is  daily  expressed  through  its 
language  and  imagery  and  ideals,  the 


actual  life  of  each  day  from  matins  to 
vespers;  but  it  is  a  life  on  which,  as  of 
old,  silence  falls  at  the  day's  end.  It 
leaves  no  original  record  of  itself  in  new 
literature,  just  as  the  vitality  of  impulse, 
sympathy,  and  world  -  hope  which  ex- 
presses itself  in  us  by  an  appropriation 
of  the  genius  of  Burns,  Shelley,  or  Ten- 
nyson to  our  own  uses  burns  out  without 
shaping  new  moulds  for  others. 

There  is  an  original  expression  which 
creates  literature  and  is  individualistic; 
but  it  is  rather  in  this  sympathetic  ex- 
pression, which  appropriates  literature 
and  is  social,  that  popular  literary  life 
lies,  and  the  latter  may  flourish  abun- 
dantly when  the  former  seems  dead. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  Puritan 
genius;  it  used  literature  of  the  highest 
quality,  but  it  produced  none,  realizing, 
it  is  curious  to  observe,  the  literary  ideal 
of  Plato's  "  Republic,"  where  a  tra- 
ditional, conservative,  and  sacred  poetry 
was  to  reign,  excluding  any  new  indi- 
vidual expression. 

The  chief  end  of  literature  as  the  ex- 
pression of  life  being  thus  anticipated 
and  provided  for,  and  the  main  stream 
of  intense  experience,  out  of  which  the 
creative  impulse  comes,  being  diverted 
through  these  hereditary  Scriptural 
channels,  there  was  left  for  the  new 
American  speech  only  the  less  essential 
things,  the  fringes  of  this  life  in  its 
higher  spiritual  manifestation,  and  es- 
pecially the  whole  of  the  lower  plane  of 
material  affairs,  the  contemporaneous 
record  of  events,  and,  in  a  word,  the  en- 
vironment. 

Here,  too,  the  religious  life  sent  its 
rays  from  the  centre  out  into  the 
mortal  field.  There  was  an  aura,  for 
example,  of  special  providences  that- filled 
the  whole  heaven  round  the  settlements, 
not  with  the  aloofness  of  miracle,  but 
with  a  homely,  hand-to-mouth  nearness, 
so  that  the  gray  goose  which  John  Dane 
shot  at  Chebacco  Pond  could  not  fall 
from  the  sky  for  his  dinner  except  as  the 
sparrow  falls;  no  doubt  the  goose  was  as 
real  to  him  as  Elijah's  ravens;  and  such 
a  trifle  best  illustrates  the  omnipresent 
nearness  of  Providence  in  the  people's 
thought,  as  close  with  the  helping  hand 
as  with  the  all-seeing  eye.  There  was 
by  night  another  aura,  too,  of  darkness 
from  the  pit,  that  made  the  Essex  woods 
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gloom  and  creak  with  the  Sabbath  of 
witches,  and  gave  Salem  its  nightmare 
year.  The  nearness  of  the  devil  was  as 
natural  as  the  nearness  of  God;  and  if 
lost  men  in  the  woods  or  on  the  sea  or  on 
ice-floes  take  their  hunter's  luck  as  provi- 
dential, as  they  commonly  do,  it  is  as 
instinctive  in  human  nature  to  feel  in 
the  sense  of  peril  in  the  wilderness,  in 
the  slightness  of  life-shelter  there,  some 
diabolism  in  the  shades.  But  while  re- 
markable providences  and  witchcraft  de- 
lusions are  the  most  sensational  phases 
of  the  record  of  our  early  annalists  and 
diarists,  the  best  part  of  it  lies  in  its 
realistic  story  of  the  life  of  the  times, 
its  anecdotes  of  personal  adventure,  Ind- 
ian captivity,  explorations,  voyages,  ship- 
wrecks like  that  marvellous  one  of 
Thacher  and  Avery,  surprising  deliver- 
ances— all  the  chronicle  of  pioneer  life. 

Here  the  old  English  speech,  still 
smacking  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth, 
hardens  the  knotty  story  with  rude 
oaken  strength,  and  discloses  the  indi- 
vidual primitive  force,  the  daring,  the 
resource,  and  resolution  of  the  trans- 
planted stock,  with  picturesque  and  deep- 
bitten  realism  in  every  scene.  It  is  pri- 
marily a  literature  of  character  in  the 
raw  state  that  thus  sprang  up,  with  ad- 
venture as  its  mode  of  presentation;  it 
is  the  stamped  life  of  the  time,  that  has 
proved  more  permanent  because  it  was 
written  down,  but  it  is  only  fragments 
of  that  life  whose  living  speech  was  so 
much  more  abundant  and  made  the  topic 
of  secular  interest  round  every  meeting- 
house, in  all  the  taverns,  and  by  the  blaz- 
ing hearths  of  the  whole  country-side. 

Historians,  in  their  turn,  took  up  the 
tale  and  composed  the  early  annals 
of  the  new  world,  always  with  a  pride 
in  the  land,  and  some  thought  of  it  as  an 
oasis  of  God  in  His  dealing  with  man- 
kind, a  sense  that  it  was  a  place  of  de- 
liverance, their  very  own,  God's  grant, 
the  king's  realm  rather  by  legal  courtesy 
than  of  right;  the  divine  right,  indeed, 
was  in  themselves,  not  in  the  king.  The 
narrative  itself  is  meagre  and  concerns 
simple  things;  but  the  spirit  of  it  con- 
tained the  political  future.  So,  life  be- 
ginning now  to  be  long  in  the  land,  and 
the  scattered  settlements  to  multiply  and 
knit  together  with  a  broader  inclusion  of 
common   mundane   interests,  commerce 


springing  up  and  spreading  southward  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  wealth  from  home 
produce  and  foreign  exchange  making 
rich  citizens  in  the  principal  towns,  that 
movement  of  secularization  set  in  which 
was  the  result  of  this  growing  diversity  in 
employment,  outlook,  and  ambition,  and 
the  world  was  more  and  more,  and  its  prob- 
lems assertive  of  their  privilege  to  be  first 
and  its  ways  of  their  right  to  be  com- 
manding. 

There  was  a  fading  out  of  the  old 
fervor,  a  wave  of  the  great  awakening 
in  religion  in  reaction,  but  the  lessening 
oscillations  showed  that  the  element  of 
religion  had  shrunk  again  to  be  only  a 
part  of  life,  and  not  the  leading  public 
part  now.  The  clergy  and  the  magistrates 
were  less  in  alliance  as  one  power  of  the 
state,  and  the  former  had  lost  place. 
They  had  left  a  few  memorable  names 
for  landmarks — Eliot,  Cotton,  Mather, 
Edwards,  among  the  chief — and  some 
folios,  the  Magnolia  the  first;  but  the 
Puritan  age  was  gone,  the  land  was  set- 
tled, the  main  interest  of  the  people  was 
secular,  questions  of  trade  and  taxes 
came  forward,  and  foremost  of  all,  the 
question  of  government.  If  literature  in 
the  first  century  was  mainly  one  that 
came  home  to  men's  bosoms,  it  was  now 
one  that  came  home  to  their  business. 
Perhaps  the  illustrative  moment  of  the 
change  is  best  arrested  in  Franklin's 
boyhood,  when  he  stayed  at  home  from 
evening  meeting  on  the  Sabbath,  not 
without  some  misgiving,  because  he  could 
make  a  better  use  of  his  time  in  study. 

The  founding  of  a  greater  state  than 
the  Puritan  commonwealth  was  now  in 
hand,  and  the  basis  of  it  was  broader 
in  the  roots  of  the  nation  among  the 
dispersed  colonies.  The  general  com- 
plexion of  the  literature  which  set  forth 
the  growth  of  the  environment %  of  the 
new  American  life  was  the  same  in  all 
the  colonies;  a  similar  record  would  be 
made  later  in  the  winning  of  the  West, 
experience  vividly  felt  being  transcribed 
in  the  words  of  those  who  did  or  closely 
observed  the  deeds;  and  in  these  genera- 
tions of  the  first  conquest  of  the  wilder- 
ness, Colonel  Norwood's  narrative  in  the 
South  was  of  the  same  stripe  as  such 
memorabilia  were  to  be  everywhere.  Yet 
in  the  North,  owing  to  the  greater 
strength  of  the  literary  habit,  a  certain 
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primacy  remained  in  importance  and  ful- 
ness. In  the  new  political  development 
this  would  no  longer  be  the  case.  The 
great  documents  of  this  literature,  the 
Declaration  and  the  Constitution,  were 
written  to  the  southward,  though  they 
were  the  product  of  the  general  sense  of 
all;  and  round  about  them  the  writings 
of  Jefferson,  Adams,  Madison,  Paine, 
Otis,  and  their  fellows  clustered  as  a 
literature  of  interpretation  of  the  great 
ideas  they  embodied,  in  a  manner  some- 
what analogous  to  the  way  in  which 
the  sermons  of  the  old  clergy  gathered 
around  the  Scriptures.  Oratory  had 
sprung  up  in  the  general  forum,  and  be- 
longed, like  the  newspapers,  to  the  trou- 
bled times;  and  having  great  ideas  to 
feed  on,  and  being  electrified  by  passion, 
it  began  that  remarkable  career  which 
had  its  climax  in  Webster  and  only  died 
in  Phillips. 

The  political  literature  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  the  great  achievement  of 
the  age  in  the  intellectual  sphere;  and 
it  was  so  great  as  it  was  because  from 
the  hour  when  its  immortal  classic,  the 
Declaration,  was  read  by  Washington's 
order  at  the  head  of  every  regiment,  the 
practical  energy  of  the  new-born  nation 
went  into  it  completely,  engaged  in  the 
labor  of  applying  to  life  those  ideas  of 
free  government  which  had  become  the 
absorbing  thought  and  emotion  of  the 
people,  both  in  battle  and  in  council; 
and,  moreover,  not  only  were  the  ideas 
themselves  of  commanding  power,  but 
they  were  set  forth  in  words  and  bodied 
forth  in  institutions  by  great  characters. 
Washington's  "  Farewell  Address "  is 
reckoned  a  monument  of  the  time  scarce- 
ly inferior  in  dignity  to  the  two  instru- 
ments that  preceded  it;  and  one  great 
book  of  government,  The  Federalist, 
summed  up  the  broad  national  thought. 

In  these  writings,  distinctively,  was 
the  literary  outburst  of  life,  as  it 
then  sought  expression  in  the  language, 
imagery,  and  ideas  of  public  liberty,  as 
directly,  pervasively,  and  energetically  as 
in  the  Puritan  commonwealth  in  the 
earlier  age  it  had  found  utterance  in  the 
language  and  imagery  and  ideals  of  the 
Bible;  it  was  here  as  thoroughly  political 
as  it  had  before  been  religious;  but  here, 
too,  it  is  life  expressed  in  literature, 
though  now  the  form  is  original  and  in- 


digenous. The  first  great  contact  of  life 
and  letters  in  America  was  through  re- 
ligious passion  in  inherited  forms  of 
speech;  the  second  great  contact  was 
through  political  passion,  and  created  a 
new  literature  for  itself;  between  the  two 
lay  that  literature,  always  more  or  less 
in  evidence,  describing  the  environment 
of  life  and  its  events  realistically,  or 
summing  it  up  in  history  or  annals. 
Such  is  the  stosy  of  the  interaction  of 
American  life  and  letters  in  their  vital 
connection  in  the  colonial  times. 

Is  it  too  brief  a  tale,  too  scant  in  names 
and  titles,  too  little  diversified?  Does  it 
slight  academic  definitions,  preconcep- 
tions of  the  bibliographer  and  antiqua- 
rian, the  received  tradition  of  our  colo- 
nial literature  which  has  so  swelled  in 
bulk  by  the  labors-  of  our  literary  his- 
torians in  the  last  thirty  years  of  local 
research?  What  of  The  Day  of  Doom, 
The  New  England  Primer,  and  Poor 
Richard's  Almanack,  and  the  other  wood- 
en worthies  of  our  Noah's  Ark,  surviv- 
ors from  the  flood,  archaic  idols  ?  These 
are  relics  of  a  literary  fetichism,  to- 
gether with  Franklin's  Autohiography 
and  Edwards's  On  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will,  except  that  the  great  character  of 
Franklin  still  pleads  for  one  and  the 
great  intellect  of  Edwards  for  the  other 
with  a  few.  They  do  not  belong  with  the 
books  that  become  the  classics  of  a 
nation.  They  are  not  necessarily  remem- 
bered. Their  being  mentioned  at  all  de- 
notes the  scarcity  of  colonial  books  that 
can  be  brought  even  by  charity  under  the 
head  of  literature  in  its  polite  sense. 

The  contact  of  the  colonists  with  ele- 
gant letters,  as  imported  from  England, 
was  also  inconspicuous.  It  is  true  that 
William  Hawthorne,  the  ancestor  of  the 
romancer,  brought  over  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney's Arcadia,  and  the  thought  of  that 
stern  captain  and  orator  of  the  Puritan 
assembly  reading  the  lore  of  the  shepherd- 
knights  of  love  in  the  far  different  wild 
of  Salem  fills  one  with  amazement;  but 
the  fact  is  significant  of  the  kind  of  touch 
with  England  then  maintained,  and  not 
through  the  scholars  of  the  old  -  home 
Cambridge  alone.  Spenser  was  also 
known,  and  Du  Bartas ;  and  as  time  went 
on  the  Puritan  literature  came  over,  Mil- 
ton and  Bunyan,  and  then  Cowper — the 
characteristic  books  to  be  found  in  New 
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England  homes  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
and  long"  afterwards  the  familiar  books  of 
the  house  there.  But  those  who  felt  the 
literary  impulse  from  these  imported 
writing's  were  few,  and  achieved  nothing; 
gather  up  their  slender  compositions  as 
we  may  with  pious  care,  it  is  only  for  re- 
burial.  The  fertilizing  power  of  such 
books  was  long  delayed — so  long,  in  fact, 
as  to  bring  the  eighteenth  century  nearer 
to  us  than  it  is  to  Englishmen;  for  Ad- 
dison, who  first  was  felt  in  Irving,  is 
still  perceptible  in  Curtis,  and  Holmes 
hardly  escaped  being  one  of  Pope's  imi- 
tators. It  is  only  one  hide-bound  in 
academic  prejudice  who  could  treat  such 
a  rill  of  Parnassus  as  imitative  colonial 
verse  as  a  matter  of  any  importance  in 
our  literature.  The  people  were  a  prose 
people,  who  had  both  their  practical  and 
spiritual  life  in  prose;  what  was  to  them 
the  substance  of  poetry  in  their  lives 
was  clothed  in  prose,  however  exalted  with 
the  rhythm  of  deep  natural  feeling;  their 
very  hymns  had  lost  the  sense  of  poetic 
form.  They  had,  in  truth,  forgotten 
poetry;  the  perception  of  it  as  a  noble 
and  exquisite  form  of  language  had  gone 
from  them,  nor  did  it  come  back  till 
Bryant  recaptured  for  the  first  time  its 
grander  lines  at  the  same  time  that  he 
gave  landscape  to  the  virgin  horizons  of 
his  country. 

Slowly,  however,  the  ground  was  pre- 
pared for  literature  in  the  narrower 
sense ;  it  was  the  last  of  the  great  natural 
functions  of  a  civilized  state  to  revive  on 
the  new  soil ;  even  now  it  is  only  with 
reservations  that  it  can  be  said  to  have 
reached  the  dignity  of  a  distinct  pro- 
fession among  us.  The  clergy  and  the 
statesmen  used  it  only  as  a  tool  in  their 
own  crafts  for  ulterior  ends;  they  did 
not  value  it  as  an  art  capable  of  products 
that  belong  only  to  itself.  There  was  no 
place  for  the  man  of  letters  in  the  social 
arrangement;  there  was  no  market  for 
his  wares  in  the  social  economy;  reli- 
gious and  political  ideals  were  supplied 
in  abundance,  and  no  need  was  felt  for 
other  ideals;  and  as  for  entertainment, 
it  was  a  hard-working  world,  this  young 
America,  fully  employed  with  its  mate- 
rial tasks  in  subduing  the  soil,  advancing 
the  border,  establishing  trade,  manu- 
facture, and  commerce,  founding  insti- 
tutions, planting  the  state  in  all  ways. 
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Communication  spread  through  the  col- 
onies, which  drew  together,  but  this  com- 
munication was  ecclesiastical,  mercan- 
tile, political ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  scien- 
tific before  it  was  literary.  The  first 
class,  too,  that  developed  wealth  was  a 
burgher  commercial  class,  whose  in- 
dulgence was  in  articles  of  costly  mer- 
chandise, in  luxuries  of  the  house  and 
dress,  in  comfortable  living — the  old  Tory 
class,  materialized  with  new  riches  and 
interested  in  the  old  order  as  one  in  which 
they  were  substantial  citizens.  Letters 
have  seldom  flourished  in  such  an  en- 
vironment. It  was  not  until  the  pros- 
perous times  after  the  Revolution  in  a 
wider  and  more  varied  world  that  signs 
of  literary  consciousness  can  be  discern- 
ed. In  the  newspapers  there  began  to  be 
indications  of  literary  ambition,  and  in 
the  publications  that  were  late  fruits  of 
the  periodical  movement  in  the  English 
eighteenth  century  there  were  signs  of  lit- 
erary breeding,  but  the  minds  of  the  con- 
tributors fed  on  the  husks  of  a  foreign 
taste.  The  presses  of  Philadelphia  and 
Wilmington  had  reprinted  English  books, 
and  English  radicalism  was  early  wel- 
comed and  had  a  living  contemporary 
force;  Mary  Wollstonecraft's  books,  for 
example,  were  issued  and  had  influence. 

There  was  rapid  expansion  in  the 
field  of  books  ;  readers  increased  in  num- 
bers; a  demand  arose  for  works  current 
in  the  mother-country,  as  well  as  for 
standard  authors  of  the  closing  century. 
Perhaps  the  clearest  sign  of  the  coming 
revival  was  to  be  seen  in  the  first  public 
libraries,  called  social  libraries,  that 
sprang  up  in  the  New  England  coast 
towns,  and  were  considerable  collections 
for  general  use.  Their  catalogues  show 
what  books  were  read,  and  while  they 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  religious 
works,  manuals  of  counsel  for  parents 
and  youth,  serious  meditative  dis- 
courses, and  the  like,  they  are  also 
filled  with  travel,  history,  the  science 
of  those  days,  the  English  classic  poets 
and  prose-writers,  and  are  not  destitute 
of  fiction  and  plays.  They  reveal  the 
existence  of  a  distinct  literary  attention 
in  the  community,  which  was  in  readiness 
for  the  native  writers,  or  if  they  failed 
to  arise,  these  little  libraries  would  breed 
them.  What  was  true  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston  was  also  the  case  in  other 
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local  centres  as  far  south  as  Philadel- 
phia at  least;  the  reading  public,  inter- 
ested in  contemporary  books,  and  also 
familiarized  with  the  traditional  higher 
forms  of  the  literary  art,  essay,  tale,  and 
poem,  had  come. 

The  first  appearance  of  an  American 
spirit,  indigenous  and  of  the  soil,  would 
naturally  be  found  in  that  folk-literature 
that  comes  with  printer's  ink,  instead  of 
the  old  bardic  harp,  the  broadside  of 
ballad  and  news;  but  of  this  there  was 
only  a  small  product,  chiefly  remembered 
by  the  "  Song  of  Braddock's  Men,"  the 
ballad  of  "  Nathan  Hale,"  "  Yankee  Doo- 
dle," and  the  like;  and  no  popular  writer 
rose  out  of  it.  The  first  name  distinctly 
literary  was  that  of  Philip  Freneau, 
whose  poems,  following  the  manner  of  the 
contemporary  English  school,  had  Amer- 
ican color  in  their  subjects;  but,  though 
he  possessed  literary  feeling,  he  had  no 
distinction  except  as  a  solitary  figure, 
and  he  made  no  wide  appeal  to  his  coun- 
trymen. Charles  Brockden  Brown,  the 
earliest  American  novelist,  was  of  a  much 
stronger  native  fibre.  He  had  an  original 
impulse,  springing  from  his  times  and  his 
environment,  and  his  novels  were  local- 
ized on  the  soil.  In  manner  he  too 
adopted  the  current  English  fashion,  and 
yet  not  slavishly,  but  with  a  purpose  to 
reform  and  advance  it,  and  put  it  to  new 
uses.  He  made  a  conscious  attempt  to 
substitute  realism  for  romantic  super- 
naturalism,  and  turned  from  the  Gothic 
castle  and  the  ghost  to  those  quasi- 
scientific  phenomena,  such  as  ventril- 
oquism, somnambulism,  and  clairvoy- 
ance, for  the  magic  of  his  mystery,  and 
to  the  contemporary  things  of  America, 
such  as  the  Indian  and  the  yellow-fever 
pest  in  New  York,  for  the  substance  of 
his  physical  background.  He  remained, 
however,  too  closely  attached  to  the 
pseudo-romantic  in  character,  and  was 
too  much  interested  in  the  ideas  of  God- 


win's English  radicalism,  to  be  able  to 
break  out  a  plain  human  story  from  the 
shell  of  life  in  the  colonies,  as  Miss  Edge- 
worth  did  in  the  case  of  Irish  and  Scott 
in  the  case  of  Scotch  life.  He  was  far 
from  being  a  genius  in  fiction;  but 
American  traits,  things,  and  contem- 
porary interests  are  strongly  marked  in 
his  curiously  composite  tales;  the  fer- 
ment of  new  literary  life  is  in  them. 
In  the  elder  Richard  Henry  Dana,  who 
held  a  similar  position  in  the  New  Eng- 
land centre,  poetry  and  fiction  were 
blended,  but  neither  element  disclosed 
American  originality,  except  by  some 
modification  of  his  English  exemplars 
in  respect  to  the  setting  of  his  works. 
The  character,  the  passion,  the  situation, 
are  still  of  the  pseudo-romantic  English 
school,  which  was  the  tap-root  of  Byron- 
ism,  and  in  Dana  sent  out  a  wandering 
shoot  oversea.  But  Freneau,  Brown,  and 
Dana,  though  their  works  are  long  for- 
gotten, illustrate  the  sort  of  literary 
creation  that  went  on  in  the  opening  of 
the  New  World  to  the  poetic  and  roman- 
tic imagination  of  its  own  sons.  They 
were  pioneers  of  the  literary  art  and 
profession,  with  habits  English-bred  but 
working  in  the  home  field. 

These  were  our  beginnings  in  the  life 
which  a  people  leads  through  books,  those 
which  it  inherits  from  the  fathers,  and 
those  which  it  creates  out  of  itself. 
This  life  lay  almost  exclusively  in  the 
religious,  political,  and  historic  fields; 
it  was  only  with  the  generation  born 
after  the  Revolution  that  literature  was 
practised  as  a  fine  art  in  an  independent 
and  original  way.  But  the  colonial  gen- 
erations had  done  their  work,  and  the 
time  was  ripe  for  complete  life  on  the 
scale  of  Western  civilization.  They  had 
planted  religion,  liberty,  letters,  which 
are  the  three  estates  of  a  great  nation; 
and  literature  had  been  their  instrument 
in  each  phase  of  the  triple  task. 


The  Chevalier  and  the  Baby 


BY  EUGENE  R.  WHITE 


IF  it  is  true  that  La  Fidele  was  the 
first  ship  from  France  to  reach  Que- 
bec that  fateful  year  1759,  it  is  no 
Jess  true  that  the  Chevalier  Nyon  de  St. 
Ange  de  Hautrive  was  the  first  passenger 
to  gain  a  footing  on  the  wharf.  There 
are  some  matters  that  will  not  wait  for 
gang-planks.  The  remission  of  sins, 
when  one  has  brooded  over  them  during 
a  fretful  passage,  is  one  of  them. 

St.  Ange  leaped  into  the  excited 
crowd.  Somewhere  in  it,  no  doubt,  was  a 
woman — a  woman  at  once  sad-eyed  and 
love-mouthed.  On  meeting  her  he  would 
offer  her,  hilt  foremost,  his  bared  rapier. 
Or  would  he?  He  could  not  tell  as  the 
blood  thickened  in  his  corded  neck.  Wo- 
men are  uncertain  factors,  thought  he, 
and  such  experience  as  he  had  of  them 
gave  him  no  clew.  His  knowledge,  it  is 
true,  had  been  gained  mostly  from  thick- 
ankled  wenches  in  Flanders,  and  she 
was  none  of  these.  Her  fragile  beau- 
ty—  But  find  her  first,  then  let  im- 
pulse decide. 

The  crowd  meantime,  habitant  and 
trapper,  soldier,  priest,  or  merchant,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  voluble  women,  was 
boiling  with  questions.  Stupids!  Might 
a  six  months'  history  of  France  and  Eu- 
rope be  compressed  into  a  bolus  of  know- 
ledge that  each  might  swallow?  And 
had  he  not  the  first  right  to  question  ? 

"  What  mistress  has  the  King  ?"  fired 
several.  "  The  same — why  not  ?"  answer- 
ed St.  x\nge.  "  Would  d'Argenson  send 
troops;  were  they  on  the  way?"  But 
Fouquet  was  Minister  of  War,  explained 
the  Chevalier.  "  Was  the  English 
fleet — "  What  knew  he  of  English  fleets  ? 
what  cared  he?  Did  they  know  a  wo- 
man— Agnes  Duplessis?  A  slight,  dark- 
skinned —  But  it  was  a  difficult  matter 
to  ask  a  question !  The  crowd  chattered 
on,  tense  with  its  own  importance. 

And,  alas!  St.  Ange  asked  his  ques- 
tion for  full  four  days  and  got  no  an- 
swer.   Clearly  this  New  France  was  a 


larger  place  than  he  had  thought.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  save  present  his  creden- 
tials and  pass  on  to  Montreal,  an  obscure 
place  up  the  great  river. 

The  Marquis  de  Montcalm  read  his  in- 
troductions and  had  him  to  dinner.  The 
voluble  host  had  no  need  of  survey- 
ing St.  Ange  critically.  He  saw  a  tall 
and  spare  man,  stiff  in  manner,  reticent 
in  speech.  He  looked  at  his  eyes  and 
saw  them  troubled,  at  his  mouth  and  saw 
him  stubborn.  He  looked  at  his  hands 
and  smiled  approval. 

"  And  you  were  with  the  guards  at 
Fontenoy?"  asked  the  Governor.  There 
was  an  assenting  nod.  St.  Ange  was 
eighteen  when  Fontenoy,  his  virgin  en- 
gagement, was  fought. 

"  You  came  for  fighting  ?  You  have 
not  said,"  questioned  Montcalm.  St. 
Ange,  no  diplomat,  stammered. 

"  There  is  a  matter — a  matter  of  a  wo- 
man," he  finally  said. 

"  Ah !  a  woman,"  said  Montcalm,  in 
surprise.  He  would  not  have  thought  it 
of  this  spare  young  man;  such  men  are 
not  for  women. 

St.  Ange  had  come,  some  two  years 
ago,  into  a  corner  of  Tours  to  visit  his 
rheumatic  father  in  his  mottled  old 
chateau.  The  aristocratic  neighboring 
aristocracy  found  him  stupid.  Then  he 
found  Agnes  Duplessis.  Her  great  eyes 
both  trusted  and  flattered.  Her  delicate 
beauty  drew  him  as  he  had  never  been 
drawn — he  a  soldier  of  France  who  had 
had  little  time  for  such  bewitchments. 
There  were  meetings  and  meetings; 
things  said,  things  done.  Then  came  a 
parting;  St.  Ange  was  summoned  unex- 
pectedly. He  'went,  taking  little  thought 
of  what  he  had  done.  His  memory  was 
by  turns  sweet  and  bitter.  Hers  was 
wholly  sweet  for  a  time,  then  wholly  bit- 
ter; but  never  so  bitter  that  hope  might 
not  have  made  it  sweet  again.  But  hope 
denied  the  girl  even  himself,  and  one  day 
not  much  later  her  father  denied  her  too, 


Then   came   a  Parting 


standing  grimly  by  the  door  as  she  walk- 
ed out.    She  went  to  Canada. 

The  Chevalier  went  on  making  war. 
The  battle-field  found  him  courtly ;  peace, 
a  scoundrel.  In  common  with  his  fel- 
lows at  that  time  he  kept  a  rigorous  code 
in  warfare  and  a  laxer  one,  if  any  at  all, 
in  other  affairs-' of  life.  The  system  bred 
blackguards,  but  they  were  blackguards 
that  kept  hungry  Europe  in  abeyance. 

How  the  mood  changed,  how  thought 
stripped  his  heart  bare  and  he  saw  it 
for  the  black  thing  it  was,  miracle 
though  it  is,  is  more  a  concern,  even 
now,  of  his  than  ours.  The  eyes  of 
Agnes  haunted  him  by  day,  her  voice  by 
night.  He  had  summoned  passion,  but 
love  had  answered.  Was  it  love  or  con- 
trition that  bade  him  find  her?  If  love 
bade  him  go,  contrition  drove  in  the 
spurs.  He  went  and  found  a  scoffing 
elder  brother,  his,  and  a  cursing  father, 
hers.    And  there  was  nothing  forthwith 


but  the  other  side  of  the  world  and  a 
wronged  woman  there.  Yes — there  was 
a  matter  of  a  woman! 

There  was  little  to  tell  to  Montcalm. 
That  worthy  waited  for  the  story,  but 
when  none  came  he  shrugged  an  answer, 
then  added  that  there  was  a  vacancy  or 
two,  if  St.  Ange  cared  for  fighting. 

"  I  must  go  to  Montreal,"  said  the 
Chevalier.  "  Once  I  find  her,  then,  per- 
haps, I  shall  be  glad  to  be  at  your  service." 

"  And  the  service  of  France,"  added 
Montcalm. 

It  was  arranged  that  if  St.  Ange  wish- 
ed a  vacancy  he  should  take  one  in  the 
Royal  Roussillon,  then  at  Fort  Niagara,  a 
western  post  commanded  by  that  splendid 
officer  and  engineer  Captain  Pouchot.  So 
St.  Ange  went  to  Montreal. 

No  Agnes  there,  no  trace  of  her.  A 
quest  through  weeks  showed  no  sign.  So 
St.  Ange  took  to  war  as  some  might  take 
to  drink.    Bitter  with  the  bitterness  of 
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nonplussed  hope,  he  wrote  Montcalm,  re- 
ceived instructions,  and  set  out  up  the 
great  valley,  companioned  by  Indians  and 
several  soldiers  of  the  battalion  of  La 
Sarre.  At  La  Presentation  they  embark- 
ed on  the  small  corvette  L'Outarde,  which 
before  he  knew  it  was  on  the  great  fresh- 
water sea,  the  other  end  of  which  was 
held  by  Fort  Niagara. 

The  soldiers  lay  on  the  hot  deck,  their 
white  uniforms  faced  with  violet,  their 
black  three-cornered  hats  and  black  gait- 
ers in  sharp  relief  as  they  diced  or  sang. 
St.  Ange  sat  apart,  stroking  with  slow  re- 
flectiveness a  new-grown  beard  of  tawny 
hue.  Once  a  conscience  develops  at 
thirty,  life  has  little  pleasure. 

One  night  a  sudden  storm  came.  It 
was  no  less  furious  than  sudden,  and  the 
lake  was  whipped  to  a  yeasty  foam  before 
St.  Ange,  an  indifferent  sailor,  knew 
there  was  danger.  There  were  cries  to 
the  Virgin,  vows  to  Ste.  Anne,  and  a 
confused,  clamorous  half-hour,  and  then 
the  poorly  fashioned  craft  beat  on  a  bar. 
Clinging  to  a  plank  which  he  had  some- 
how caught,  St.  Ange  drifted,  it  seemed, 
for  hours,  then  kicked  out  his  foot  and 
touched  bottom.  Then  he  was  lifted, 
rolled,  and  deposited  on  a  sandy  beach, 
sputtering  a  liquid  prayer  to  the  starless 
night  above  him. 

Dawn  found  him  clasping  his  knees 
as  he  watched  the  yellowed  waves  curve, 
curl,  and  crash  upon  the  beach.  A  red 
sun  soon  warmed  the  fresh  air,  and  St. 
Ange  slapped  his  lean  legs  through  his 
wet  clothes.  He  threw  back  his  shoulders 
and  drank  of  the  morning.  There  was 
an  endless  lake  in  front,  curving  to  a 
headland  at  each  side,  and  behind  him 
a  black-green  belt  of  forest.  St.  Ange 
knew  nothing  of  woodcraft,  nothing  of 
this  strange  vast  country.  He  could  but 
imagine  in  what  direction  lay  Niagara. 

Where  were  his  fellows  ?  Three  were 
on  the  beach  with  staring  eyes.  As  he 
surveyed  them  he  saw  another,  alive.  It- 
was  Chabert  Tunlac,  the  fat  armorer. 
Rude  graves  were  made,  and  the  pair 
started.  Tunlac,  himself  no  woodsman, 
started  at  the  wind  in  the  basswood-trees, 
saw  painted  Indians  in  every  stray  sumac. 
Tliis  alarmed  the  Chevalier  at  first,  but 
it  soon  wore  off.  It  was  evident  that 
no  human  being  was  within  a  hundred 
leagues — or  so  it  seemed. 


They  hugged  the  shore,  save  where  a 
cliff  obtruded  a  red-brown  nose  into  the 
lake.  Slashed  by  twigs,  their  feet  clutch- 
ed by  the  sand,  they  stumbled  on.  The 
first  day  had  all  but  closed  and  the 
shadows  were  swallowing  the  beach,  when 
they  saw  a  party  of  Indians  ahead  on  the 
shore.  Tunlac  feared  they  were  hostile 
Iroquois,  then  gathering  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  but  the  late  guardsman  of 
France  cared  little  for  such  distinctions. 
He  desired  food. 

The  Indians  were  women,  and,  upon 
seeing  the  pair  — ■  Tunlac  dragging  a 
musket  he  had  miraculously  saved — they 
fled  with  wild  cries.  They  were  into  the 
brush  like  rabbits  before  the  Chevalier 
could  stop  them.  He  attempted  chase, 
gave  it  up,  and  returned  to  find  the 
armorer  dancing  with  joy.  Tunlac  had 
found  a  considerable  store  of  food — corn, 
dried  fish,  and  such  other  victuals  as  the 
native  race  found  goodly. 

The  Chevalier  and  the  armorer  ate,  and 
in  eating  jested  with  marvellous  good- 
fellowship.  "  I  have  fought,"  said  St. 
Ange,  "  when  they  served  ices  in  the 
trenches,  but  no  food  ever  outrelished 
this."  The  armorer,  jowls  distended  with 
corn,  grunted  mirthfully. 

Then  came  a  cry.  It  seemed  near  at 
hand,  then  far  away;  a  low  whimpering 
sound,  fitful,  soul-shivering.  Jaws  stop- 
ped in  mid-bite,  and  the  armorer  crossed 
himself,  murmuring,  "  The  loup-garou." 

Again  the  cry.  Animal  or  human  ? 
Demon  or  savage?  There  was  a  wail,  a 
choking  crescendo  of  woe.  St.  Ange 
walked  a  toise  or  so  down  the  beach.  He 
kicked  at  a  bundle  of  peltry,  turned  the 
skins,  to  reveal — by  the  bones  of  all  the 
saints! — a  baby.  The  babe,  much  less 
surprised  than  the  Chevalier,  looked  up 
from  gnawing  a  red  fist,  and  narrowed 
its  eyes  and  broadened  its  mouth  into  a 
welcoming  grin. 

"  Soul  of  Bacchus !"  said  the  armorer 
from  behind,  "  a  white  baby."  So  it  was. 
The  Chevalier  had  not  noticed  that  this 
fact  was  peculiar. 

"  Come  back,"  shouted  St.  Ange  at  the 
Indian  women;  but  the  woods  an- 
swered mockingly,  knowing  the  squaws 
were  a  mile  away,  spraddled  with  fear. 
They  had  seen  an  avenging  party  in 
the  Frenchmen. 

Meantime  the  baby,  having  exchanged 
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salutations,  demanded  food,  after  the 
manner  of  its  kind,  insistently,  impe- 
riously. 

"  They  have  injured  it ;  may  they 
fry  in  hell!"  said  the  Chevalier,  his 
heart  touched. 

"  It  is  hungry,"  said  Tunlac,  who  had 
a  matter  of  six  at  home. 

"  Get  it  food,  then,"  said  St.  Ange. 

"  Is  it  not  too  young,  then,"  said  the 
armorer,  his  face  showing  his  distress, 
"  to  eat  dried  fish  and  corn  ?" 

"  Am  I  to  know  V  answered  St.  Ange, 
angrily.    "  Try." 

Tunlac  ran  for  the  store.  St.  Ange, 
turning  to  see  if  he  had  gone  and  could 
not  watch,  picked  up  the  little  burden 
and  looked  the  babe  full  in  the  face.  He 
held  it  at  arm's-length  in  perplexity. 
How  was  he  to  still  so  constant  a  tem- 
pest ?  "  What  a  noisy  brat  it  is !"  he  said, 
and  he  sat  down  on  the  sand  beside  it. 
A  pest  upon  such  countries,  where  de- 
serted babies  are  found  on  desolate 
beaches !  But  doubtless  the  baby  was  a 
Christian.  What  were  they  to  do  ?  The 
answer  was  quickly  formed:  he  would 
carry  the  musket ;  the  armorer  must  carry 
the  baby.  Tunlac,  that  busy  gossip,  was 
soon  back,  and,  to  the  great  delight  of 
both,  the  babe  ate  ravenously.  "  By  all 
the  blessed  names  of  beef,"  said  the 
armorer,  "it  eats  like  a  pig!" 

Then  night  came,  softly,  pervasively. 
The  tired  Frenchmen  slept,  the  bare  beach 
for  a  bed,  the  baby  resting  on  the  pile  of 
skins.  In  the  morning  a  warm  land- 
breeze  swept  over  the  beach  as  sweet  and 
rhythmical  as  though  from  the  nostrils  of 
some  great  sleeper — Nature  herself,  per- 
haps. Morning  birds  twittered  in  the 
oaks  along  the  shore,  and  clear  against 
the  new-washed  sky-line  there  bounded 
and  tacked  uncertainly  a  great  yellow 
and  black  butterfly,  which  the  baby,  new- 
ly awakened,  beheld,  and  stretched  out  to 
it  his  little  arms  excitedly,  and  wept 
when  it  passed  by.  A  tall  bearded  man 
thereat  awoke,  rose  on  elbow,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  looking  at  the  baby  half -eyed, 
grabbed  it,  saying,  "Mother  of  Heaven, 
it  is  all  true!" 

The  child  crept  to  the  man,  making  the 
music  of  riotous  content.  The  man  held 
it  to  his  breast.  He  patted  a  fat  hand 
bulging  with  curves.  Looking  up,  St. 
Ange  saw  that  he  was  regarded  by  a 


blinking  habitant.  "  Lout,"  he  thunder- 
ed, "  what  do  you  mean  spying  upon  me  ?" 

The  baby,  startled,  began  to  cry. 
"  There,"  said  the  Chevalier ;  "  you  have 
made  the  brat  cry." 

Soon  after  the  three  started  for  Fort 
Niagara.  The  Chevalier  was  little  given 
to  casuistry.  Matters  were  best  accept- 
ed as  found.  If  Fate  decreed  that  he 
should  tramp  an  unknown  shore  com- 
panioned by  a  gross  armorer  and  a  baby, 
there  was  no  reason  to  theorize  about  it. 
Nothing  was  to  be  done  but  plod  ahead. 

When  the  sun  was  overhead,  the  Cheva- 
lier called  a  halt.  Tunlac  he  sent  into 
the  belt  of  woods  to  see  if  he  could  find 
a  stream.  The  armorer  started  to  ques- 
tion, but  St.  Ange  drove  him  away  with 
an  oath.  When  once  the  armorer  was 
gone,  St.  Ange  furtively  took  the  babe 
and  walked  to  the  water's  edge.  And 
then,  tearing  a  huge  ruffle  from  his  shirt, 
daintily  fashioned  of  lace  and  linen, 
Nyon  de  St.  Ange  de  Hautrive,  late 
guardsman  of  France,  and  the  first  in  a 
dozen  bastions  at  the  head  of  a  reckless 
troop,  took  this  splendid  ruffle,  dipped  it 
in  Ontario,  and  then  and  there  washed 
the  protesting  face  of  an  unknown  baby, 
and  got  as  thanks  naught  but  squeals  and 
shouts  of  rage. 

The  afternoon  was  a  weary  one.  The 
babe  had  grown  fretful. 

With  almost  its  first  crying-spell  St. 
Ange  had  decided  to  carry  it,  and  Tun- 
lac shouldered  his  gun  once  more.  The 
three  had  made  great  inroads  upon  the 
scant  store  of  food,  and  St.  Ange  began 
to  wonder.  When  night  circled  in  her 
great  arc  he  felt  they  had  gone  but  a 
short  distance  on  their  journey.  They 
made  a  better  camp,  ate,  and  fell  asleep. 
St.  Ange  soon  woke  at  the  baby's  whining, 
and  seizing  the  little  mite,  he  cuddled  it. 

Another  day  went,  and  with  its  pass- 
ing there  nearly  passed  as  well  the  little 
store  of  food.  The  Chevalier  eyed  it  with 
alarm.  "  How  far  is  this  cursed  fort  ?" 
he  asked,  but  the  armorer  could  only 
shrug  amid  his  vows  to  Ste.  Anne. 

The  packet  of  food  lay  at  Tunlac's 
head,  and  that  night,  upon  thinking  it 
over,  St.  Ange  decided  he  would  take  a 
handful  of  corn  or  so  and  store  it  away 
in  his  pocket  for  fear  that  the  worst 
should  come  and — he  dared  not  think  it 
definitely — the  babe  might  suffer. 
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He  crept  in  the  dark,  took  the  leather 
pouch,  opened  it,  and  in  the  very  dim 
light  saw  that  the  stock  of  corn  had  been 
depleted.  St.  Ange  gave  a  swift  glance 
at  the  fat  armorer  in  front  of  him.  A 
moment  after  he  had  his  lean  fingers 
deep  in  Tunlac's  pouchy  neck. 

Tunlac  screamed — at  least  tried  to — 
and  his  eyes,  wild  with  terror,  were  no 
less  alarmed  when  he  saw  that  it  was 
the  Chevalier. 

"Cur!"  hissed  St.  Ange;  "robber  of 
babes!  You  would  fill  your  miserable 
gut,  then,  at  such  a  moment?  One  good 
bellyful  before  you  starved!  You  will 
go,  you  hound,  to  where  you'll  eat  your 
fill,  and  your  fill  will  be  fire!"  And  St. 
Ange  flung  him  backward. 

Tunlac  grovelled,  whimpering.  "  What 
have  I  done,  sire  ?" 

"  Done  V  screamed  St.  Ange — "  done  ? 
You've  stolen  the  corn;  is  not  that 
enough  ?   You've — " 

"  But  here  it  is,  sire,"  said  Tunlac, 
rising  to  his  knees  and  taking  from  his 


breast  a  thonged  skin — "  here  it  is,  and 
the  half  of  my  portion  to-day.  I  thought 
—I  thought—" 

"You  thought  what?"  hissed  the 
Chevalier. 

"  That  the  baby,  sire — I've  one  at 
home — that  the  baby  might  need  some. 
It  has  so  little  strength,  and  we — " 

"  Fool,  go  back  to  sleep." 

It  irked  St.  Ange  more  than  he  dared 
admit  to  himself  that  Tunlac  had 
thought  of  this  first.  What  was  a  baby, 
then,  that  men  like  the  armorer  had  its 
welfare  so  constantly  in  their  minds? 

Upon  awakening,  the  baby  ate  more 
ravenously  than  ever.  Scarce  two  hand- 
fuls  of  corn  remained  when  he  had  taken 
his  fill.  St.  Ange  did  not  refer  to  the 
event  of  the  night  before,  and  the  two 
strode  along  in  silence. 

While  climbing  a  crumbling  red-clay 
cliff,  soon  after,  the  armorer  slipped,  fell, 
and  went  tumbling  to  the  bottom.  He 
lay  there  groaning.  He  had  sprained  his 
left  ankle.    Here  was  a  difficulty  indeed! 
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"Go  on,  sire,"  said  the  man — and  yet 
the  Chevalier  could  see  he  trembled  at 
the  thought  of  being  left — "  go  on.  The 
fort  can't  be  far  away." 

"  But,"  said  St.  Ange,  who  had  come 
to  regard  this  man  with  some  affection — 
"  but—" 

"  The  baby,  sire,"  said  Tunlac,  turning 
away  his  head. 

Too  true.  The  baby!  St.  Ange  stoop- 
ed, and  bade  him  good-by. 

The  day  grew  hot  with  the  heat  of  a 
kiln.  Along  the  bank,  in  the  deep  sand, 
the  Chevalier  trudged.  Despair  grew — 
turned  to  panic  fear.  The  baby  cried  the 
louder.  His  weight  seemed  intolerable. 
Everything  was  intolerable,  and  the  trees 
seemed  fire-fringed  to  the  man  as  he 
walked.  Tlames  were  behind  him,  he 
knew  that,  and  did  he  but  pause  an  in- 
stant they  would  lap  him  and  the  baby 
with  their  curling  tongues! 

A  moment  more  and  St.  Ange  was 
stumbling,  cursing  as  he  stumbled,  wild- 
eyed,  mad! 

It  happened  on  that  day  that  Oliver  de 
la  Verney,  captain  of  the  Marine,  to- 
gether with  Captain  Vilar,  with  a  picket 
taken  from  the  regiment  of  La  Sarre, 
were  manoeuvring  in  the  vicinity  of  "  La 
Belle  Famille,"  which  is  somewhat  to  the 
south  of  Fort  Niagara. 

As  de  la  Verney  reports  in  his  memoirs, 
they  happened  upon  a  strange  matter. 
Says  the  record :  "  A  man  burst  from  the 
forest  into  the  opening  where  then  we 
were.  Lie  wore  a  tattered  uniform  which 
I  could  not  distinguish.  I  stood  out  to 
interpose  him,  but  he  gave  me  so  wild  a 
look  that  I  unconsciously  drew  my  sword. 
(  Back,  men  of  the  line/  he  shouted,  in  a 
voice  used  to  command.  '  Pass  in  review,' 
he  added,  and  held  up  with  thin  bare 
arms  a  baby,  which,  streaked  and  mottled 
with  dirt  as  it  was,  I  recognized  as  the 
baby  of  the  post.  I  jumped  forward  to 
seize  it,  when  the  man  fell  screaming.  He 
lost  consciousness,  and  we  carried  him  to 
the  fort,  desirous  of  knowing  his  history. 
The  baby  I  restored  to  his  mother,  Ma- 
dame Pilar.  He  had  been  stolen  by  some 
Indian  women  of  the  Senneke  [Senecas], 
several  days  before,  and  the  mother  was 
near  dead  with  grief." 

So  runs  the  memoir,  now  on  file 
in  Albany. 

Two  days  later  a  man  lay  on  a  pallet 
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in  the  great  stone  building  of  Fort  Ni- 
agara. He  stirred  uneasily,  opened  his 
eyes,  and  looked  into  the  kindly  face  of 
Captain  Pouchot.  "Ah!"  said  that  offi- 
cer, "  awake,  Chevalier  ?" 

"  Am  I  at  the  fort  ?"  asked  the  man  on 
the  pallet,  weakly. 

"  At  Fort  Niagara.  I  am  Captain 
Pouchot,  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  ■ 
reading  the  letter  addressed  to  me  in 
your  pouch.  Go  back  and  refresh  your- 
self with  sleep.  You  had  a  touch  of  sun- 
stroke. Get  a  bit  more  rest,  and  you  may 
see  the  famous  baby." 

It  was  true,  then;  there  had  been  a 
baby. 

"  You  saved  the  mother's  life  too ;  she 
was  wellnigh  distraught,"  went  on  Pou- 
chot. "  But  get  more  rest.  Your  man, 
the  armorer,  has  been  found." 

St.  Ange  sank  back,  closing  his  eyes. 
When  evening  came  he  asked  for  food, 
which  was  given  him.  He  felt  much 
stronger.  Pouchot  came  and  asked  him 
if  he  felt  well  enough  to  receive  the 
thanks  of  the  baby's  mother. 

"  She's  been  pacing  the  corridor  out- 
side," said  the  captain,  "  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  thank  you." 

"  Let  her  come,"  said  St.  Ange. 

A  woman  entered  the  door.  St.  Ange 
sat  up.  The  woman  stood  beside  him; 
a  woman  who  had  made  her  bed  with  sor- 
row: a  woman  who  had  lost  the  too-sweet 
beauty  of  youth  for  a  better  beauty.  She 
held  a  baby  in  her  arms. 

St.  Ange  looked  up.  His  eyes  widened, 
jaw  dropped.  Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
holding  out  two  thin  arms. 

"  Agnes,  Agnes,  Agnes — it  is  Agnes!" 
Llis  voice  was  all  but  inaudible  for  its 
low  huskiness. 

The  woman  met  his  glance,  yet  did  not 
advance. 

"At  last,"  said  St.  Ange,  "I  have 
found — " 

"  Found  ?"  asked  the  woman,  quickly. 
"  You  sought  me  ?"  She  could  scarce 
breathe  till  the  answer  came. 

"And  found,"  he  said,  and  she  knew. 

Then  they  drew  together,  and  would 
have  drawn  closer  save  that  the  woman 
held  a  burden.  As  he  saw  it  St.  Ange 
started  back.  "By  all  the  saints!"  he 
cried,  "  the  baby  ?" 

"What?  Did  you  not  know,  then?" 
answered  she. 
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IN  no  field  of  science  has  human  know- 
ledge been  more  extended  in  our  time 
than  in  that  of  astronomy.  Forty 
years  ago  astronomical  research  seemed 
quite  barren  of  results  of  great  interest  or 
value  to  our  race.  The  observers  of  the 
world  were  working  on  a  traditional  sys- 
tem, grinding  out  results  in  an  endless 
course,  without  seeing  any  prospect  of  the 
great  generalizations  to  which  they  might 
ultimately  lead.  Now,  this  is  all  changed. 
A  new  instrument,  the  spectroscope,  has 
been  developed,  the  wonders  of  whose 
revelations  we  are  just  beginning  to  learn. 
The  application  of  photography  has  been 
so  extended  that,  in  some  important 
branches  of  astronomical  work  the  observ- 
er simply  photographs  the  phenomenon 
which  he  is  to  study,  and  then  makes  his 
observation  on  the  developed  negative. 

The  world  of  astronomy  is  one  of  the 
busiest  that  can  be  found  to-day,  and  the 
writer's  object  in  the  present  paper  is  to 
invite  the  reader  to  take  a  stroll  through 
it  and  see  what  is  going  on  in  it.  We 
may  begin  our  inspection  with  a  body 
which  is,  for  us,  next  to  the  earth,  the 
most  important  in  the  universe.  I  mean 
the  sun.  At  the  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory the  sun  has  for  more  than  twen- 
ty years  been  regularly  photographed  on 
every  clear  day,  with  the  view  of  de- 
termining the  changes  going  on  in  its 
spots.  In  recent  years  these  observations 
have  been  supplemented  by  others,  made 
at  stations  in  India  and  Mauritius,  so  that 
by  the  combination  of  all  it  is  quite 
exceptional  to  have  an  entire  day  pass 
without  at  least  one  photograph  being 
taken.  On  these  observations  must  main- 
ly rest  our  knowledge  of  the  curious  cycle 
of  change  in  the  solar  spots,  which  goes 
through  a  period  of  about  eleven  years, 
but  of  which  no  one  has  as  yet  been  able 
to  establish  the  cause. 

This  Greenwich  system  has  been  ex- 
tended and  improved  by  an  American. 
Professor  George  E.  Hale,  Director  of 
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the  Yerkes  Observatory,  has  devised  an 
instrument  for  taking  photographs  of 
the  sun  by  a  single  ray  of  the  spec- 
trum— for  example,  by  the  light  emitted 
by  calcium,  the  base  of  lime,  and  one  of 
the  substances  most  abundant  in  the  sun. 
This  instrument  has  shown  that  the  par- 
ticular form  of  solar  activity  which  gives 
rise  to  spots  really  pervades  the  entire 
surface  of  the  sun,  only  it  is  more  active 
where  the  sun-spots  are  seen. 

Professor  Langley,  at  the  Astro-Phys- 
ical Observatory  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, has  just  completed  one  of  the 
most  important  works  ever  carried  out 
on  the  light  of  the  sun.  He  has  for 
years  been  analyzing  those  of  its  rays 
which,  although  entirely  invisible  to  our 
eyes,  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of 
light,  and  are  felt  by  us  as  heat.  He  in- 
vented a  sort  of  artificial  eye,  which  he 
called  a  bolometer,  in  which  the  optic 
nerve  is  made  of  an  extremely  thin  strip 
of  metal,  so  slight  that  one  can  hardly 
see  it,  which  is  traversed  by  an  electric 
current.  This  eye  would  be  so  dazzled  by 
the  heat  radiated  from  one's  body  that, 
when  in  use,  it  must  be  protected  from  all 
such  heat  by  being  inclosed  in  a  case 
kept  at  a  constant  temperature  by  being 
immersed  in  water.  With  this  eye  Lang- 
ley  has  mapped  the  heat  rays  of  the  sun 
down  to  an  extent  and  with  a  precision 
which  were  before  entirely  unknown. 

The  question  of  possible  changes  in 
the  sun's  radiation,  and  of  the  relation 
of  those  changes  to  human  welfare,  still 
eludes  our  scrutiny.  With  all  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made,  the  physicist  of  to- 
day has  not  yet  been  able  to  make  any- 
thing like  an  exact  determination  of  the 
total  amount  of  heat  received  from  the 
sun.  The  largest  measurements  are  al- 
most double  the  smallest.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  atmosphere  absorbing  an  un- 
known a«id  variable  fraction  of  the  sun's 
rays  which  pass  through  it,  and  partly 
to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the 
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heat  radiated  by  the  sun  from  that  radi- 
ated by  terrestrial  objects. 

What  we  call  universology — the  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  and  extent  of  the 
universe — must  begin  with  a  study  of 
the  starry  heavens  as  we  see  them.  There 
are  perhaps  one  hundred  million  stars  in 
the  sky  within  the  reach  of  telescopic 
vision.  This  number  is  too  great  to  al- 
low of  all  the  stars  being  studied  indi- 
vidually; yet,  to  form  the  basis  for  any 
conclusion,  we  must  know  the  positions 
and  arrangement  of  as  many  of  them 
as  possible. 

The  first  want  is  a  catalogue  giving 
very  precise  positions  of  as  many  of  the 
brighter  stars  as  possible.  The  principal 
national  observatories,  as  well  as  some 
others,  are  engaged  in  carrying  on  this 
work.  Up  to  the  present  time  about  200,- 
000  stars  visible  in  our  latitudes  have 
been  catalogued  on  this  precise  plan,  and 
the  work  is  still  going  on.  In  that  part 
of  the  sky  which  we  never  see,  because  it 
is  only  visible  from  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere, the  corresponding  work  is  far 
from  being  as  extensive.  Sir  David  Gill, 
astronomer  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  also  the  directors  of  other  Southern 
observatories,  are  engaged  in  pushing  it 
forward  as  rapidly  as  the  limited  facil- 
ities at  their  disposal  will  allow. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  work  of  sim- 
ply listing  as  many  stars  as  possible. 
Here  the  most  exact  positions  are  not 
required.  It  is  only  necessary  to  lay 
down  the  position  of  each  star  with  suf- 
ficient exactness  to  distinguish  it  from  all 
its  neighbors.  About  400,000  stars  were 
during  the  last  half-century  listed  in  this 
way  at  the  observatory  of  Bonn  by  Arge- 
lander,  Schonfeld,  and  their  assistants. 
This  work  is  now  being  carried  through 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  on  a  large 
scale  by  Thome,  Director  of  the  Cordova 
Observatory,  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 
This  was  founded  thirty  years  ago  by  our 
Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  who  turned  it  over  to 
Dr.  Thome  in  188G.  The  latter  has,  up 
to  the  present  time,  fixed  and  published 
the  positions  of  nearly  half  a  million 
stars.  The  work  is  still  going  on,  but  its 
completion  will  require  several  years. 

About  twenty  years  ago  it  was  dis- 
covered that,  by  means  of  *a  telescope 
especially  adapted  to  this  purpose,  it  was 
possible  to  photograph  many  more  stars 


than  an  instrument  of  the  same  size 
would  show  to  the  eye.  This  discovery 
was  soon  applied  in  various  quarters. 
Sir  David  Gill,  with  characteristic  en- 
ergy, photographed  the  stars  of  the 
Southern  sky  to  the  number  of  nearly  half 
a  million.  As  it  was  beyond  his  power 
to  measure  off  and  compute  the  positions 
of  the  stars  from  his  plates,  the  latter 
were  sent  to  Professor  J.  C.  Kapteyn,  of 
Holland,  who  undertook  the  enormous  la- 
bor of  collecting  them  into  a  catalogue, 
the  last  volume  of  which  was  published 
two  years  ago.  One  curious  result  of 
this  enterprise  is  that  the  work  of  listing 
the  stars  is  more  complete  for  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere  than  for  the  Northern. 

Another  great  photographic  work  now 
in  progress  has  to  do  with  the  millions 
of  stars  which  it  is  impossible  to  handle 
individually.  Fifteen  years  ago  an  asso- 
ciation of  observatories  in  both  hemi- 
spheres undertook  to  make  a  photograph- 
ic chart  of  the  sky  on  the  largest  scale. 
Some  portions  of  this  work  are  now  ap- 
proaching completion,  but  in  others  it 
is  still  in  a  backward  state,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  several  South  American  ob- 
servatories to  carry  out  their  part  of  the 
programme.  When  it  is  all  done  we 
shall  have  a  picture  of  the  sky  the  study 
of  which  may  require  the  labor  of  a 
whole  generation  of  astronomers. 

Quite  independently  of  this  work,  the 
Harvard  University,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Pickering,  keeps  up  the  work 
of  photographing  the  sky  on  a  surprising 
scale.  On  this  plan  we  do  not  have  to 
leave  it  to  posterity  to  learn  whether 
there  is  any  change  in  the  heavens,  for 
one  result  of  the  enterprise  has  been  the 
discovery  of  four  of  the  new  stars  which 
now  and  then  blaze  out  in  the  heavens  at 
points  where  none  were  before  known. 

The  works  just  mentioned  are  concern- 
ed with  the  stars.  But  the  heavenly  spaces 
contain  nebulae  as  well  as  stars;  and  pho- 
tography could  now  be  even  more  success- 
ful in  picturing  them  than  the  stars. 
A  few  years  ago  the  late  lamented  Keeler, 
at  the  Lick  Observatory,  undertook  to  see 
what  could  be  done  by  pointing  the  Cross- 
ley  reflecting  telescope  at  the  sky  and 
putting  a  sensitive  photographic  plate  in 
the  focus.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that 
a  great  number  of  nebulae,  the  existence 
of  which  had  never  before  been  suspected, 
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were  impressed  on  the  plate.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  positions  of  about  8000 
of  these  objects  have  been  listed.  Keeler 
found  that  there  were  probably  200,000 
nebulae  in  the  heavens  capable  of  being 
photographed  with  the  Crossley  reflector. 
But  the  work  of  taking  these  photo- 
graphs is  so  great,  and  the  number  of  re- 
flecting telescopes  which  can  be  applied 
to  it  so  small,  that  no  one  has  ventured 
to  seriously  commence  it.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  only  a  very  small  fraction 
of  these  objects  which  can  be  photograph- 
ed are  visible  to  the  eye,  even  with  the 
most  powerful  telescope. 

In  order  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  a  star  may  be  complete,  we 
must  know  its  distance.  This  can  be 
measured  only  through  the  star's  paral- 
lax— that  is  to  say,  the  slight  change  in 
its  direction  produced  by  the  swing  of 
our  earth  around  its  orbit.  But  so  vast 
is  the  distance  in  question  that  this 
change  is  immeasurably  small  except  for, 
perhaps,  a  few  hundred  stars,  and  even 
for  these  its  measurement  almost  baf- 
fles the  skill  of  the  most  expert  astron- 
omer. Progress  in  this  direction  is  there- 
fore very  slow,  and  there  are  probably 
not  yet  a  hundred  stars  of  which  the 
parallax  has  been  ascertained  with  any 
approach  to  certainty.  Dr.  Chase  is  now 
carrying  through  an  important  work  of 
this  kind  at  the  Yale  Observatory. 

To  the  most  refined  telescopic  observa- 
tions, as  well  as  to  the  naked  eye,  the 
stars  seem  all  alike,  except  that  they  dif- 
fer greatly  in  brightness,  and  somewhat 
in  color.  But  when  their  light  is  analyzed 
by  the  spectroscope,  it  is  found  that 
scarcely  any  two  are  exactly  alike.  An 
important  part  of  the  work  of  the  astro- 
physical  observatories,  especially  that  of 
Harvard,  consists  in  photographing  the 
spectra  of  thousands  of  stars,  and  study- 
ing the  peculiarities  thus  brought  out. 
At  Harvard  a  large  portion  of  this  work 
is  done  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  Henry 
Draper  Memorial,  established  in  memory 
of  the  eminent  investigator  of  New  York, 
who  died  twenty  years  ago. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  spectra  of 
stars,  Sir  William  Huggins  has  developed 
the  idea  that  these  bodies,  like  human 
beings,  have  a  life  history.  They  are 
nebula?  in  infancy,  while  the  progress  to 
eld  age  is  marked  by  a  constant  increase 


in  the  density  of  their  substance.  Their 
temperature  also  changes  in  a  way  anal- 
ogous to  the  vigor  of  the  human  being. 
During  a  certain  time  the  star  continual- 
ly grows  hotter  and  hotter.  But  an  end 
to  this  must  come,  and  it  cools  off  in 
old  age.  What  the  age  of  a  star  may  be 
is  hard  even  to  guess.  It  is  many  mil- 
lions of  years,  perhaps  hundreds,  possibly 
even  thousands,  of  millions. 

Some  attempt  at  giving  the  magnitude 
is  included  in  every  considerable  list 
of  stars.  The  work  of  determining  the 
magnitudes  with  the  greatest  precision 
is  so  laborious  that  it  must  go  on  rather 
slowly.  It  is  being  pursued  on  a  large 
scale  at  the  Harvard  Observatory,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  Potsdam,  Germany. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of 
changes  in  the  appearance  of  bright  stars. 
It  seems  pretty  certain  that  more  than 
one  per  cent,  of  these  bodies  fluctuate 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  their  light. 
Observations  of  these  fluctuations,  in  the 
case  of  at  least  the  brighter  stars,  may 
be  carried  on  without  any  instrument 
more  expensive  that  a  good  opera-glass — 
in  fact,  in  the  case  of  stars  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  with  no  instrument  at  all. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  light  of  these 
stars  goes  through  its  changes  in  a  reg- 
ular period,  which  is  sometimes  as  short 
as  a  few  hours,  but  generally  several 
days,  frequently  a  large  fraction  of  a 
year,  or  even  eighteen  months.  Observa- 
tions of  these  stars  are  made  to  deter- 
mine the  length  of  the  period  and  the 
law  of  variation  of  the  brightness.  Any 
person  with  a  good  eye  and  skill  in  mak- 
ing estimates  can  make  the  observations 
if  he  will  devote  sufficient  pains  to  train- 
ing himself;  but  they  require  a  degree  of 
care  and  assiduity  which  is  not  to  be 
expected  of  any  one  but  an  enthusiast  on 
the  subject.  One  of  the  most  successful 
observers  of  the  present  time  is  Mr.  W.  A. 
Roberts,  a  resident  of  South  Africa,  who 
has  not  been  prevented  by  the  Boer  war 
from  keeping  up  a  watch  of  the  Southern 
sky,  which  has  resulted  in  greatly  in- 
creasing our  knowledge  of  variable  stars 
in  that  part  of  the  heavens.  There  are 
also  quite  a  number  of  astronomers  in 
Europe  and  America  who  make  this  par- 
ticular study  their  specialty. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  art  of 
measuring  the  speed  with  which  a  star 
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is  approaching  to  us  or  receding  from 
us  has  been  brought  to  a  wonderful  per- 
fection. The  instrument  with  which  this 
was  first  done  was  the  spectroscope;  it 
is  now  replaced  with  another  of  the  same 
general  kind,  called  the  spectrograph. 
The  latter  differs  from  the  other  only  in 
that  the  spectrum  of  the  star  is  photo- 
graphed, and  the  observer  makes  his  mea- 
sures on  the  negative.  This  method  was 
first  extensively  applied  at  the  Potsdam 
Observatory  in  Germany,  and  has  lately 
become  one  of  the  specialties  of  the  Lick 
Observatory,  where  Professor  Campbell 
has  brought  it  to  a  wonderful  degree  of 
perfection.  The  Yerkes  Observatory  is 
also  beginning  work  in  the  same  line, 
where  Professor  Frost  is  already  rivalling 
the  Lick  Observatory  in  the  perfection  of 
his  measures. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  our  own  little 
colony  and  see  what  is  being  done  to 
advance  our  knowledge  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. This  consists  of  planets,  on  one  of 
which  we  dwell,  moons  revolving  around 
them,  comets,  and  meteoric  bodies.  The 
principal  national  observatories  keep  up 
a  more  or  less  orderly  system  of  observa- 
tions of  the  positions  of  the  planets  and 
their  satellites  in  order  to  determine  the 
laws  of  their  motion.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  stars,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  these 
observations  through  long  periods  of  time 
in  order  that  everything  possible  to  learn 
may  be  discovered.  Our  own  moon  is  one 
of  the  enigmas  of  the  mathematical  as- 
tronomer. Observations  show  that  she  is 
deviating  from  her  predicted  place,  and 
that  this  deviation  continues  to  increase. 
True,  it  is  not  very  great  when  measured 
by  an  ordinary  standard.  The  time  at 
which  the  moon's  shadow  passed  a  given 
point  near  Norfolk  during  the  total 
eclipse  of  May  29,  1900,  was  only  about 
seven  seconds  different  from  the  time 
given  in  the  Astronomical  Ephemeris. 
The  path  of  the  shadow  along  the  earth 
was  not  out  of  place  by  more  than  one  or 
two  miles.  But,  small  though  these  devia- 
tions are,  they  show  that  something  is 
wrong,  and  no  one  has  as  yet  found  out 
what  it  is.  Worse  yet,  the  deviation  will 
in  all  likelihood  go  on  increasing  rapidly. 
The  mathematical  problems  involved  are 
of  such  complexity  that  it  is  only  now 
and  then  that  a  mathematician  turns  up 


anywhere  in  the  world  who  is  both  able 
and  bold  enough  to  attack  them. 

There  now  seems  little  doubt  that 
Jupiter  is  a  miniature  sun,  only  not  hot 
enough  at  its  surface  to  shine  by  its  own 
light.  The  point  in  which  it  most  re- 
sembles the  sun  is  that  its  equatorial 
regions  rotate  in  less  time  than  do  the 
regions  near  the  poles.  This  shows  that 
what  we  see  is  not  a  solid  body.  But 
none  of  the  careful  observers  have  yet 
succeeded  in  determining  the  law  of  this 
difference  of  rotation. 

Twelve  years  ago  a  suspicion  which 
had  long  been  entertained  that  the  earth's 
axis  of  rotation  varied  a  little  from  time 
to  time  was  verified  by  Chandler.  The 
result  of  this  is  a  slight  change  in  the 
latitude  of  all  places  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face, which  admits  of  being  determined 
by  precise  observations.  The  National 
Geodetic  Association  has  established  four 
observatories  on  the  same  parallel  of  lati- 
tude —  one  at  Gaithersburg,  Maryland, 
another  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  third  in 
Japan,  and  a  fourth  in  Italy — to  study 
these  variations  by  continuous  observa- 
tions from  night  to  night. 

A  fact  which  will  appeal  to  our  readers 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  the  success 
of  American  astronomers.  Sixty  years 
ago  it  could  not  be  said  that  there  was  a 
well-known  observatory  on  the  American 
Continent.  The  cultivation  of  astronomy 
was  confined  to  a  professor  here  and 
there,  who  seldom  had  anything  better 
than  a  little  telescope  with  which  he  show- 
ed the  heavenly  bodies  to  his  students. 
But  during  the  past  thirty  years  all  this 
has  been  changed.  The  total  quantity 
of  published  research  is  still  less  among 
us  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but 
the  number  of  men  who  have  reached  the 
highest  success  among  us  may  be  judged 
by  one  fact.  The  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  England  awards  an  annual 
medal  to  the  English  or  foreign  astron- 
omer deemed  most  worthy  of  it.  The 
number  of  these  medals  awarded  to  Amer- 
icans within  twenty-five  years  is  just 
about  equal  to  the  number  awarded  to  the 
astronomers  of  all  other  nations  foreign 
to  the  English.  Of  its  fifty  foreign 
associates  chosen  for  their  eminence  in 
astronomical  research,  no  less  than  four- 
teen are  Americans. 


Falconry  of  To-day 


BY  VANCE 

THOSE  for  whom  falconry  evokes 
only  literary  recollections — a  page 
of  Boccaccio,  a  few  faded  legends 
of  old  romance — are  to  be  envied  in  a 
way.  They  have  still  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  prettiest  sport  in  all 
the  world.  Falconry  is  a  pastime  at  once 
dainty  and  wild.  More  than  any  other 
mediaeval  sport  which  has  come  down 
through  the  years  it  has  preserved 
the  formalism  and  poetry  of  courtly 
days.  It  is  to  the  peal  of  bugles  that 
you  hawk  your  pheasant  out  of  the 
windy  sky. 

A  gray  November  morning,  the  sun 
just  up.  A  falconer  in  rusty  leather 
breeches  and  a  blue  cloth  jacket  came 
from  the  falconry,  where  the  niais  and 
half -trained  hagards  slept,  and  called  to 
his  birds.  There  were  six  of  them, 
perched  on  conical  stumps  set  knee-high 
in  the  smooth  lawn.  Since  long  before 
dawn  they  had  been  waiting  there,  hood- 
ed. As  the  falconer  approached,  they 
greeted  him  with  harsh  little  cries. 

"  Quiet,  children,"  he  said.  "  Quiet, 
Fabius,  and  you,  Hannibal.  Come." 

Hanging  from  shoulder-straps  the  fal- 
coner wore  about  his  waist  a  wooden  hoop 
that  stood  out  a  foot  or  so  from  his  body. 
Still  talking  to  the  birds,  he  loosed  four 
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and  placed  them  gently  on  the  hoop. 
They  clung  there,  jangling  their  silver 
bells,  and  scolding  in  the  dark  of  their 
dog-skin  hoods.  With  the  swaying  porte- 
cage  the  falconer  crossed  the  lawn  to  the 
big  gravelly  square  that  lies  between  the 
red  chateau  and  the  stables.  An  old 
Saint-Germain  hound,  deep-chested,  long- 
legged,  with  an  orange  and  white  coat, 
came  toward  him  and  snuffed  the  hawks. 
Recognizing  Pepin  and  Hannibal,  Diana 
and  Fabius,  he  wagged  his  tail,  and  lay 
down  in  a  little  patch  of  sunlight,  his 
nose  on  his  paws. 

Then  the  windows  of  the  breakfast- 
room  were  thrown  wide — they  opened  on 
the  gravelly  yard — and  we  who  were  to 
hunt  that  day  with  "  hawk  and  horse 
and  hound,"  as  in  the  old  days  when  the 
red  chateau  was  four  hundred  years 
younger,  came  out  looking  weatherwise, 
and  scanned  the  gray  sky  and  the  redden- 
ing sun.  There  were  five  who  rode  that 
day — the  master  of  the  chateau  and  his 
wife,  a  hawking  gentleman  from  Walkens- 
waard,  in  North  Brabant,  a  girl  who  said 
she  had  come  from  the  Far  West,  but 
who  looked  as  though  she  had  stepped  out 
of  one  of  Dumas's  novels,  and  the  writer. 
The  horses  came  soberly  from  the  stables, 
tossing  up  their  heads  to  scent  the  day. 


The  Falcon  Meet 


Fine  fellows  all — a  couple  of  thorough- 
breds ;  a  half-bred  gray  with  big  quarters, 
up  to  a  writing-man's  weight;  a  little 
cob,  clever  at  fencing,  for  our  hostess; 
and,  for  the  Dumascan  girl,  a  gaunt, 
Irish-bred  hunter.  So  we  mounted  and 
jogged  away. 

The  red  chateau  lies  in  a  dip  of  the 
plain,  not  far  from  the  highway  which 
runs  to  Orleans,  and  within  a  short  cross- 
country canter  of  Patay — that  gray  little 
town  with  the  old  gray  church  and  the 
gray  and  stony  streets.  All  about  the 
chateau  are  lean  and  windy  trees.  A 
little  stream  (which  somewhere  joins  the 
Loiret)  turns  a  useless  mill-wheel,  wan- 
ders on,  and,  just  where  the  vineyard 
slopes  up,  coils  into  a  sleepy  pool — an  ad- 
mirable place  for  bathing  puppies.  A 
short  distance  beyond  the  pool  there  is  a 
vantage-point,  where  one  may  look  down 
at  the  chateau  and  wave  (as  every  good 
huntsman  should)  a  last  good-by.  Here, 
as  we  turned,  we  saw  at  our  heels  the 


rusty  falconer  with  his  porte-cage  of 
hooded  hawks,  the  old  hound  following; 
saw,  too,  a  smart  young  falconer  in  blue, 
with  gilt  braid  on  collar  and  cuffs,  who 
unslung  a  bugle  and  blew : 


5^ 


A  flutter  of  handkerchiefs  from  the 
windows  of  the  chateau;  Hannibal  chat- 
tered hoarsely  in  his  hood,  and  Diana 
jangled  her  bell;  the  old  hound  lifted  his 
wise  head;  so  we  rode  on,  topped  the 
crest  of  the  low  hill,  and  came  out  on  the 
plain.  It  was  all  brown  and  gray,  this 
prairie,  a  thing  of  stubble  and  ploughed 
fields,  of  hedges,  and  of  long  white  rib- 
bony  roads  that  led  vaguely  away  to  far- 
off  church  spires  and  smoky  hamlets — an 
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autumnal  land.  At  first  in  the  gray  of 
the  morning  it  seemed  unwooded.  In  a 
little  while  we  made  out  scattered  rags 
of  woodland — copses  on  the  lift  of  the 
meadows,  spidery  congregations  of  trees, 
breaking  the  sky-line. 

Our  host  was  talking  to  the  rusty  fal- 
coner.   "  You  are  sure  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Send  the  old  dog  in  slowly.  There 
are  sure  to  be  pheasants  there — yonder 
by  the  Patay  road." 

"  Good,"  said  our  host.  He  stooped  and 
took  one  of  the  falcons  from  the  hoop. 
It  was  Fabius,  a  pelerin  falcon,  old  and 
wise  in  warfare,  splendidly  marked,  the 
tips  of  the  wings  like  ink.  In  hawking 
slang  he  is  called  "  noble."  And  indeed 
he  is  a  gentleman  of  the  old  regime.  He 
mounts  high  in  the  air,  and  sails  down 
to  meet  his  enemy  with  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  a  Spanish  hidalgo.  No  longer 
young,  Fabius  has  fought  many  a  duel. 
When  a  three-year-old  he  struck  a  heron 
out  of  the  skies  of  Brabant,  where  he  was 
bred.  As  he  came  to  fist  our  host 
stroked  him  and  crooned  to  him,  as  a 
little  girl  talks  to  her  doll.  In  the  gloom 
of  his  hood  Fabius  made  answer.  It  had 
been  decided  to  slip  at  first  only  one 
hawk.  We  rode  over  grassy  stubble 
toward  the  hedge  that  lined  the  Patay 
road.  The  old  hound  worked  well  ahead. 
He  made  curves  to  right  and  left,  sweep- 
ing the  ground.  Suddenly  he  halted, 
quivering  from  his  pink  nose  to  the  tip 
of  his  tail. 

"  Allez!  allez  tou jours,  mon  vieux!" 

He  went  on  slowly. 

Then,  with  a  noise  like  the  rustle  of 
dead  leaves,  a  great  copper-colored  phea- 
sant flung  himself  up  into  the  air,  against 
the  wind;  he  floundered  as  he  went  up, 


and  uttered  one  harsh  cry.  Beyond,  a 
hen  pheasant  rose  and  sailed  away,  on  a 
low  curve,  over  the  hedge;  her  we  saw  no 
more.  We  watched  the  lordly  thing,  all 
copper  and  gilt  and  ebony,  as  he  struggled 
up  the  wall  of  the  wind.  Swiftly  but 
gently  our  host  unhooded  the  hawk — one 
tug  of  the  strings,  the  hood  fell  away, 
and  Fabius  blinked  at  the  unaccustomed 
light.  His  master  raised  him  arm-high, 
whistling  shrilly.  Fabius  sighted  his 
enemy.  The  pheasant  was  high  in  the 
air  now,  fluttering  wildly  to  turn  and 
go  down  with  the  wind;  even  as  he  turn- 
ed the  huntsman  slipped  the  jesses  and 
Fabius  rose,  slowly  it  seemed,  but  he  was 
steady  and  sure.  In  an  instant  he  turn- 
ed and  went  down  the  wind,  but  still 
mounting  to  get  above  the  enemy.  And 
then  the  bugle  sang;  shouting  the  song 
which  is  the  old  song  of  "  Fly  well,  good 
bird,"  we  sent  our  horses  over  the  grassy 
stubble.  Fabius  heard  and  swooped; 
whether  it  was  his  fault  or  ours,  he  miss- 
ed. The  pheasant  flashed  his  copper- 
plumed  body  aside  and  rose,  quartering 
the  wind,  while  the  peregrine  labored  in 
the  lower  air.  The  bugle  pealed  en- 
couragement (in  six  -  eight  time),  the 
white-and-orange  hound  bayed,  and  the 
Dumascan  girl  cried,  "  Oh,  Fabius !" 

For  his  second  flight  the  falcon  mount- 
ed very  high — so  high  we  could  not  hear 
the  tinkle  of  his  bell,  and  could  hardly 
make  out  his  wing-play.  When  he  sailed 
down  it  was  at  an  angle  that  would  bring 
him  upon  the  prey  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  where  he  started.  In  that  savage 
little  brain  of  his  Fabius  had  calculated 
his  flight  as  the  astronomer  reckons  the 
curve  of  a  comet.  By  hard  riding  we 
were  almost  up  with  him  at  the  kill. 


Falcon  striking  a  Hare 
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The  pheasant  had  been  going  strong,  but 
at  the  crucial  moment  he  lost  heart;  he 
tried  to  turn,  fumbled  his  stroke,  and 
hung  helpless  in  mid-air.  Then  it  was 
that  Fabius  showed  the  breeding  of  the 
gentleman-hawk.  He  paused,  as  one  who 
should  say :  "  Take  your  position.  I'm 
waiting  for  you  to  begin."  It  was  a 
gesture  that  d'Artagnan  would  have  en- 
vied him;  that  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  would 
have  commended.  The  pheasant  hesi- 
tated a  second,  then  swerved  to  the  right ; 
not  till  he  was  Hying  clean  and  strong 
did  the  falcon  drop — a  clean  fall  of 
thirty  feet  that  brought  hawk  and  quarry 
screaming  to  the  ground. 

Almost  at  once  the  prey  was  dead,  and 
Fabius,  screaming  hoarse  exultation, 
napped  back  to  his  master's  fist.  We 
had  ridden  about  three  miles;  the  kill 
was  within  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
minutes.  A  brave  bird,  the 
pheasant,  but  who  was  he  to 
ride  the  air  with  a  peregrine 
falcon  ?  "  Outgif ted,  out- 
impulsed,  outdone,"  as  the 
old  song  says,  he  could  only 
make  a  brave  fight  and  die. 

I  have  described  this 
battle  royal  in  the  air 
quite  untechnically ;  per- 
haps across  it  you  may  have 
discerned  some  of  the  keen 
excitement  that  makes  hawk- 
ing the  most  fascinating 
sport  in  the  world.  The  mad 
gallop  is  part  of  it;  the 
joyous  comradeship  of  the 
hunt  counts  for  something; 
but  most  and  best  is  that 
epic  struggle  in  the  upper 
air,  when  the  hereditary  and 
eternal  enemies  meet  in  fair 
fight.  For,  mark  you,  the 
fight  is  fair.  Not  every 
pheasant  meets  a  Fabius. 
Thrice  that  morning  our 
quarry  went  down  the  wind, 
exultant,  and  escaped.  It  is 
fairer  and  it  is  more  sports- 
manlike to  loose  a  falcon  on 
a  pheasant  than  it  is  to 
slaughter  him  with  shot 
from  a  "  No.  12."  He  meets 
his  enemy  almost  on  even 
terms.  All  his  life  he  has 
watched    for    him.  Time 


and  again  he  has  fled  from  him.  Now 
his  hour  has  come;  the  hawk  strikes 
— it  is  bird  destiny.  No,  this  is  not  a 
cruel  sport.  You  and  I  and  some  Du- 
mascan  girl  are  spectators  of  a  feathered 
drama — an  old,  old  drama,  splendid  and 
cruel  and  strenuous  as  life  itself;  we  are 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  who 
draw  the  curtains  and  sit  at  home.  If 
anything,  we  are  better,  for  we  have  rid- 
den hard  and  risked  our  necks — gained 
some  health,  and  had  some  profitable 
courage  drilled  into  us. 

The  widespread  revival  of  hawking 
is  a  matter  of  the  last  ten  years.  In  Eng- 
land goshawking  never  quite  died  out. 
To  be  sure,  the  goshawk  is  not  "  noble  " 
— that  is,  he  is  not  a  gentleman-falcon. 
He  is  a  short-winged  bird,  and  never  at- 
tempts the  high  flight.  He  pounces  di- 
rectly upon  his  quarry;  if  he  fails  to  kill 
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or  capture  in  that  first  attempt,  he 
wheels  sulkily  home  to  the  master's  fist 
and  refuses  to  try  again.  His  methods, 
you  will  observe,  are  about  as  practical 
and  unchivalric  as  those  of  the  casual 
city  highwayman.  However,  he  kept  the 
sport  alive  in  England,  and  now  the 
"  noble "  falcon  is  crowding  him  out 
even  in  that  practical  land.  In  the  Eng- 
lish falconries  are  many  fine  hawks,  gen- 
tlemen all,  from  France,  Holland,  and 
Japan — for  it  is  in  these  lands  that  the 
best  birds  are  bred.  Falconry  has  never 
been  a  lost  art  in  France.  Even  in  revo- 
lutionary days  there  were  always  a  few 
diligent  gentlemen  who,  escaping  the 
guillotine,  sent  their  belled  falcons  up 
into  the  blue  of  the  air.  Some  day, 
when  golf  has  begun  to  pall,  and  hunting 
the  anise-seed  bag  seems  less  thrilling, 
this  ancient  and  honorable  sport  will 
find  a  home  in  America.  The  swift,  veer-* 
ing  excitement  of  the  hunt,  its  essential 
fairness,  its  courtliness,  and  the  comrade- 
ship of  it,  will  go  far  to  make  it  almost 
a  national  game. 

But  was  it  to  talk  of  these  serious  mat- 
ters that  we  rode  out  from  the  red  cha- 
teau to-day? 

The  Dumascan  girl  at  a  splendid  mo- 
ment loosed  Hannibal  upon  a  gray  par- 
tridge, and  the  story  I  would  tell  is  that 
of  the  partridge,  Hannibal,  and  the  Du- 
mascan girl.  Before  that  she  had  ridden 
abroad  with  Diana,  a  small  falcon,  not 
unamiable,  and  had  met  only  disaster. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  unhood  a  hawk. 
First  of  all  you  lift  him  gently  from  the 
porte-cage,  where — drugged  by  the  sway- 
ing motion  of  the  hoop — he  broods, 
cheek  by  jowl,  with  his  fellows.  As  he 
comes  to  fist  he  grips  your  gauntlet  with 
his  broad  claws.  The  jess,  a  slim  strip 
of  leather  in  a  running-knot,  is  fast  to 
his  tarse.  You  hold  it  lightly  between 
thumb  and  finger.  This  leaves  you  one 
free  hand.  Now  the  hawk's  hood  is  tied 
behind  his  head  in  a  simple  knot;  in 
order  to  undo  it  you  have  but  to  twitch 
the  two  ends  of  the  string,  one  end  with 
the  bridle  hand,  the  other  with  the  teeth. 
This  has  to  be  deftly  done,  for  no 
"  noble "  hawk  will  put  up  with  rough 
treatment.  It  was  interesting,  it  was  al- 
most tragic,  to  watch  the  Dumascan  girl 
trying  to  unbonnet  the  scolding  Diana. 
After  many  trials  she  caught  the  knack 


of  it,  but  Diana's  temper  was  hopelessly 
ruined,  for  that  day  at  least,  so  she  was 
given  back  to  the  rusty  falconer,  and 
Hannibal  took  his  perch  on  the  pretty, 
green-gauntleted  fist. 

The  partridge  with  a  large  circle  of 
acquaintances — he  was  still  a  bachelor, 
though  his  wedding  was  set  for  an  early 
day  in  February — dwelt  in  a  stony  field,  « 
where  there  were  thick  tufts  of  grass; 
he  was  a  handsome,  red-throated  fellow, 
with  an  ashen-gray  waistcoat,  and  a  coat 
of  gray  and  black  zigzag  stripes.  His 
friends  were  at  luncheon  near  a  hedge. 
He  was  well  out  in  the  field,  on  picket 
duty.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a  good  bit  of 
a  bore.  He  had  played  the  part  of  sen- 
tinel so  often  and  nothing  ever  happened. 
He  preened  himself  and  wondered  what 
kind  of  luncheon  they  were  having — 
whether  it  was  insecty  or  wormy  or  mere- 
ly seedy.  Even  as  he  debated  this  mat- 
ter he  heard  a  swish  in  the  dry  grass, 
and  then  a  sudden  intake  of  breath;  he 
twisted  his  little  head  and  looked  across 
a  small  space  into  the  blue  eyes  of  the 
old  hound.  His  heart  beat  quick  and 
small.  He  knew  that  his  retreat  lay  open. 
He  had  but  to  scuttle  away,  half  run- 
ning, half  flying,  to  the  safety  of  the 
heath-grass  and  the  hedge.  Then  the 
pluck  of  his  race  came  back  to  him. 
With  a  harsh  cry — like  the  grating  of  a 
saw — he  flung  himself  up  into  the  air, 
a  splendid  martyr.  There  was  a  rustle 
as  his  companions  scurried  away  to 
safety;  somewhere  a  hen  partridge  cried 
an  answer  back  to  him,  but  he  did  not 
hear — with  precipitate,  laborious  flight 
he  was  beating  up  the  air.  The  Dumas- 
can girl  was  saying,  "Oh!  oh!  oh!" 
and  glancing  amazedly  from  Hannibal  to 
the  partridge.  She  bent  down  to  nip  the 
end  of  the  hood-string  with  her  teeth. 
In  the  blackness  of  his  bonnet  Hannibal 
was  cursing  like  a  pirate  of  the  Spanish 
Main.  The  Dumascan  girl  said  "Oh!" 
again,  and  drew  back. 

"  Quick !"  we  cried :  the  partridge  was 
almost  on  the  turn. 

With  a  pretty,  fearsome  gesture  she  un- 
tied the  hood  and  tossed  the  bird.  Han- 
nibal made  a  half-circle  before  he  saw 
his  quarry.  The  partridge  was  flying 
low  and  straight,  awkwardly  but  with  de- 
ceptive speed.  By  the  time  we  had  sent 
our  horses  over  the  hedge  they  were  far 
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ahead.  As  we  drew  near  at  a  headlong 
gallop,  Hannibal  struck  and  missed.  The 
partridge  fluttered  out  of  the  grass  not 
ten  yards  ahead  of  us,  turned  at  a  right 
angle,  and  went  down  the  road  toward 
Patay.  Why?  What  was  in  that  brave 
little  brain  as  he  turned  out  of  his  own 
country  into  the  glare  of  the  white  road? 
Was  it  heroism  or  panic  ?  And  we,  who 
did  not  know,  took  the  ditch  and  came 
out  on  the  hard  and  dusty  road.  Over 
us  and  not  very  far  ahead  Hannibal  cir- 
cled, making  a  curve  first  to  right  and 
then  to  left,  as  though  he  were  drawing- 
parenthesis  marks  in  the  air.  The  hunt- 
ed bird  flew  laboriously.  We  reined  in 
a  little  that  the  Dumascan  girl  might 
have  the  road.  Her  eyes  shining,  the 
green  habit  fluttering,  she  swept  past  us, 
the  Irish  hunter  well  in  hand.  We  fol- 
lowed more  slowly,  past  an  abandoned 
stone-yard  at  the  road-side,  past  a  low,  red- 
tiled  farm-house,  and  (as  those  who  hunt 
the  air  ride  with  their  eyes  up)  it  was  not 
till  we  heard  the  clatter  of  iron  on  stone 
that  we  realized  that  we  had  entered  the 
long  cobble  street  of  Patay.  At  the  edge 
of  the  village,  just  where  the  houses  be- 
gin, there  is  a  little  stream.  There  were 
women  there  this  day,  washing  clothes. 
Near  by,  on  a  dusty  lawn,  domestic  gar- 
ments lay  drying  in  the  sun.  Among 
these  garments  (and  on  them)  stood  the 
Dumascan  girl  and  the  Irish  hunter. 
The  horse  was  blowing  hard  and  his  head 
was  down.  The  Dumascan  girl  was  stand- 
ing very  erect  and  saying :  "  Oh !  oh ! 
Take  it  off — the  beast!"  Almost  at  her 
feet  lay  the  partridge,  and  on  his  back 
Hannibal  stood,  with  spread  wings  and 
angry  feathers,  screaming  his  savage  and 
triumphant  joy.  Still  screaming,  he 
went  to  his  master's  fist.  I  stooped  and 
picked  up  the  partridge.  There  was  a 
little  blood  on  his  back,  but  his  heart  was 
beating.  As  I  stroked  his  breast  he  be- 
gan to  kick  and  flutter.  I  wrapped  my 
handkerchief  round  him  and  buttoned 
him  in  my  coat.  Never  hawk  was  so  ill- 
tempered  as  were  the  washer-women  who 


gathered  round  us  demanding  war  in- 
demnities for  the  domestic  garments 
which  we  and  our  horses  had  trampled. 
While  our  host  emptied  his  pockets,  we 
mounted  and  cantered  back  toward  the 
red  chateau.  I  rode  by  the  side  of  the 
Dumascan  girl. 

"  Well,  you  were  in  at  the  death,"  I 
said ;  "  you  rode  like  a  trooper." 

"  Is  he  dead  ?"  she  asked,  and  no  hunts- 
woman  should  ever  speak  in  such  a  pale 
little  voice. 

I  could  feel  the  partridge  kicking 
against  my  left  side,  so  I  replied  diplo- 
matically :  "  Dead  ?  How  would  you  feel 
if  Hannibal  had  struck — " 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  should  have  felt 
if  I'd  been  in  the  partridge's  place,"  said 
the  Dumascan  girl,  "  but  I  know  how  I 
feel  now — like  a  murder — er!" 

"  And  you've  shot  pheasants,  quail — " 

"  And  partridges.  But  it's  different  to 
shoot  them.  You  don't  see  them  die. 
Now  I  was  there — and  the  way  that  hor- 
rid Hannibal  gloated — it  was  awful!  If 
only  he  hadn't  gloated!"  the  Dumascan 
girl  exclaimed. 

"  Still,  you  have  your  trophy — the  first 
bird  you  ever  hawked;  that's  something." 

We  were  near  the  tufted  and  stony 
field  whence  the  partridge  had  risen. 

"  Yonder  is  where  he  lived,"  said  I. 

"  I  wish  he  were  there  now,"  the  Du- 
mascan girl  said  softly. 

I  took  him  out  of  my  coat  and  held 
him  up  by  the  wings;  bar  Hannibal's 
claw-marks  on  his  back  he  was  well  as 
ever — fit  to  fly  for  his  life. 

"  Oh!"  said  the  Dumascan  girl;  but  she 
did  not  thank  me,  and  that  night  at  din- 
ner she  talked  entirely  to  the  hawking 
man  from  Walkenswaard.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  when  a  Dumascan  girl  has 
hawked  a  bird  out  of  the  sky,  and  felt 
very  sorry  for  it  and  repented,  and  prom- 
ised herself  never  to  do  it  again,  she 
might  be  permitted  to  wear  its  head  and 
wings  on  her  hat.  Men,  especially  men 
who  have  good  impulses,  always  go  astray 
amid  these  feminine  subtleties. 


I 
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Some  Vegetable  Air-Ships 

BY  A.  J.  GROUT 


IN  the  days  when  the  earth  was  young 
and  life  first  appeared,  it  is  probable 
that  there  was  no  distinction  of  plant 
or  animal.  The  first  living"  beings  were 
probably  minute  microscopic  bits  of 
moving  protoplasm,  with  the  power  of 
obtaining  nourishment  from  air,  water, 
and  sunshine,  just  as  all  green  plants 
now  obtain  nourishment.  At  one  epoch- 
making  period  one  of  these  minute 
beings  made  the  discovery  that  it  was 
easier  to  eat  its  neighbor  than  to  com- 
pete with  it  for  food  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  sun.  Then  began  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  whose  members  are  all  de- 
vourers  of  life. 

As  the  world  progressed,  these  devour- 
ers  of  their  kind  developed  organs  of 
motion  and  senses  to  enable  them  to 
pursue  and  catch  their  prey  and  to  move 
to  fresh  hunting-grounds. 


Most  of  those  forms  that  continued 
to  be  nourished  in  the  old  way  by  water, 
air,  and  sunshine  (the  water  containing 
many  things  in  solution,  and  the  sun- 
shine acting  as  a  life-giving  force)  de- 
veloped into  stationary  beings,  destitute 
of  organs  of  special  sense.  For  there 
was  no  necessity  for  them  to  move  about, 
when  every  current  and  breeze  brought 
fresh  supplies  of  nourishment.  Neither 
were  eyes  or  ears  needed,  except  perhaps 
to  avoid  enemies,  which  might  never 
come.  Thus  was  developed  the  King- 
dom of  Plants,  motionless  except  for 
breeze  and  current,  senseless,  to  all  out- 
ward appearance. 

The  amount  of  available  air,  water, 
and  sunlight  in  any  given  area  is  limited, 
and  it  has  always  been  as  necessary  for 
plants  to  find  some  way  of  scattering 
their  young  abroad  as  it  has  been  for 
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each  individual  animal  to  move  about 
for  its  own  food-supply.  For  long  seons 
of  time  there  were  no  land  plants,  and 
the  single-celled  germ  was  either  floated 
about  by  currents  or  actively  swam  by 
its  own  efforts.  This  method  is  still 
pursued  by  all  our  numerous  sea-weeds 
of  to-day. 

When  plant  life  began  to  occupy  the 
newly  risen  land  this  method  of  dispersal 
gradually  failed,  and  the  youngsters  had 
to  be  intrusted  to  currents  of  air  in- 
stead of  water,  and  many  a  delicate  air- 
ship was  devised  long  before  man  took 
up  the  problem.  There  is,  however,  no 
steering  apparatus  to  the  plant  air-ship; 
whichever  way  the  wind  blows  at  the 
time  of  launching,  in  that  direction  sails 
the  baby  aeronaut,  often  and  often  to 
grievous  shipwreck,  to  be  sure,  but  some 
of  the  many  are  certain  to  find  com- 
fortable homes  when  they  alight. 

If  the  air  -  ship  was  designed  for 
launching  from  a  tree-top,  it  does  not 
usually  rise  much  higher  in  the  air,  but 
is  so  planned  as  to  delay  the  descent  as 
long  as  possible.  Note  the  thin  circular 
seed  (fruit)  of  the  Elm.  The  seed  proper 
is  placed  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  fruit 
must  fall  flatwise  and  not  edgewise. 
Take  a  handful  of  the  fruits  (they  can 
be  collected  in  abundance  any  June), 
stand  on  a  chair  or  at  an  open  window, 
and  throw  them  upwards;  not  one  will 
fall  edgewise  as  they  slowly  flutter  to 
the  ground,  unless  perchance  the  basket 
be  empty  and  the  aeronaut  lacking.  Cut 
small  disks  of  paper,  and  in  the  centre 
fasten  a  bit  of  wax — or  prosaic  chewing- 
gum  will  do — then  drop  as  you  dropped 
the  elm  fruits.  They  will  fall  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner,  but  you  will  have  difficulty 
in  obtaining  as  easy  and  graceful  a  flight. 

Pick  up  a  maple  key;  examine  it  with 
care.  Unless  you  have  seen  it  fall,  I 
challenge  you  to  predict  what  its  action 
will  be.  Try  it.  Then  try  to  imitate 
it  with  wax  and  paper.  Only  by  so  doing 
will  you  be  able  to  appreciate  the  deli- 
cacy of  nature's  handiwork. 

The  seeds  of  the  Pine  flutter  to  the 
earth  even  more  gracefully  than  those 
of  the  Maple ;  so  rapid  is  the  motion  that 
it  cannot  be  distinctly  seen.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  motion  of  the  wings  of  a 
flying  insect. 

As  you  watch  the  seeds  fall  from  the 


hand  you  may  possibly  wonder  how  their 
air-ships  can  carry  them  abroad ;  the  ac- 
tion seems  more  like  that  of  a  parachute 
delaying  flight.  Remember  that  they  are 
usually  launched  in  a  breeze,  and  that 
the  slower  their  fall,  the  farther  their 
flight  must  be. 

Take  now  the  seed  of  an  Ash  and  drop 
as  before.  It  falls  like  a  plummet,  and 
you  begin  to  feel  as  though  your  pre- 
vious enthusiasm  was  unwarranted.  But 
wait  until  you  can  see  it  fall  from  the 
tree  late  in  autumn  after  the  leaves  are 
nearly  gone,  and  can  note  that  they  are 
so  firmly  attached  that  they  are  launched 
only  in  the  stiff  est  of  breezes,  sufficient 
to  carry  them  easily  and  well.  The 
mystery  and  contradiction  has  become  a 
marvel  of  adaptation. 

Still  more  marvellous  is  the  method 
of  the  Linden,  which  hangs  its  pealike 
fruits  to  the  string  of  a  kite,  which 
whirls  away  in  the  stiff  breezes  of  au- 
tumn. The  string  is  rigid,  and  rigidly 
attached  to  the  oblong  sail  of  the  kite 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  it  at  the 
right  angle  to  the  wind.  This  kite  is 
probably  too  heavily  laden  to  rise  far 
even  in  a  strong  wind,  but  it  is  amply 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  transporta- 
tion. If  by  accident  it  alights  in  the 
water,  it  will  not  sink  for  some  time, 
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Thistle 

and  its  sail  will  be  elevated  above  the 
water  sufficiently  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
wind- — an  air-ship  and  a  boat  combined. 
If  you  would  fly  this  kite,  seek  some 
house-top  or  exposed  ledge  on  a  windy 
day  and  set  free  in  the 
teeth  of  the  gale. 

The  Bladder-nut  (Sta- 
phylea)  has  still  another 
device  —  a  balloon  with 
three  separate  compart- 
ments to  its  gas-bag,  and 
a  passenger  in  each.  Of 
course  the  gas-bags  are 
filled  with  air,  but  the 
balloon  will  sail  well  in 
the  wind,  and  if  it  alights 
on  the  water  it  immedi- 
ately becomes  a  life-boat 
with  three  separate  air- 
chambers.  As  this  shrub 
generally  grows  near 
water,  this  device  is  par- 
ticularly effective. 

With  the  smaller 
shrubs  and  most  herbs 
the  seeds   are  borne  so 


near  the  ground  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  air-ships 
capable  of  rising  in  even  a 
moderate    breeze,  else  the 
voyagers  would  be  stranded 
at  the   very  beginning  of 
their  journey,  either  by  be- 
ing  caught   in   the   tops   of  neighbor- 
ing  plants,  or   by   falling   directly  to 
the  ground. 

In  such  cases  the  seed  is  usually  small 
and  light,  and  at  one  end  is  a  spreading 
crown  of  silky  hairs,  forming  a  parachute 
capable  of  rising  in  a  very  slight  breeze. 
These  hairs  are  often  branched  like  a 
feather  (plumose),  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose— to  catch  the  air.  Thistledown 
is  a  synonym  for  all  that  is  light  and 
graceful,,  but  one  never  realizes  the  full 
beauty  of  the  thistle  air-ship  until  he 
has  examined  it  with  care  and  sailed  it 
away  with  a  puff  of  his  breath. 

The  Pussy  Willow,  the  Poplar,  the  Wil- 
low Herb,  the  Silkweed,  and  the  Cotton 
Plant  develop  these  hairs  inside  the  pod 
from  a  part  of  the  seed  proper.  A  sur- 
prising thought  indeed  that  the  fibre 
which  clothes  more  than  half  the  human 
race,  or,  better,  more  than  half  clothes 
the  human  race,  is  in  its  first  design  the 
filmy  thread  which  floats  the  vessel  of 
an  aerial  navigator — the  poetry  of  nature 
reduced  to  good,  plain,  comfortable  prose. 

Do  not  think,  however,  that  the  hairs 
on  the  Pussy  Willow  as  you  know  it  are 
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BUTTONWOOD,  OR  BUTTONBALL 


for  this  purpose.  The  hairs,  you  know, 
are  merely  to  keep  the  infant  "  cat  "-kins 
warm.  Look  early  in  May, — where  in 
April  were  the  sleek,  graceful  pussies 
are  now  large,  coarse  clusters  of  small 
pods,  filled  to  bursting  with  tiny  down- 
tipped  seeds. 

The  Cottonwoods  and  Poplars  are  near 
relatives  of  the  Willows,  and  the  cotton 
is  of  precisely  the  same  nature,  only  borne 
more  abundantly  in  larger  pods.  This  is 
worthy  of  special  note,  as  it  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  that  trees 
depend  upon  winged  seeds  rather  than 
seeds  tipped  with  down.  May  it  not  be 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  poplars  were 
shrubs  like  the  willows  ? 

The  Buttonwood  is  another  exception 
to  this  rule.  All  winter  long  the  balls 
of  closely  packed  seeds  toss  and  beat 
about  on  their  long  and  slender  but 
tough  stems.    When  the  fierce  winds  of 


March  arrive  the  long  strain  has  begun 
to  tell,  and  the  loosened  seed  (fruits) 
with  their  clusters  of  soft  brown  hairs 
are  blown  in  every  direction,  just  in  sea- 
son for  the  on-coming  spring.  As  many 
of  these  balls  fall  to  the  earth  unbroken, 
and  are  trodden  to  pieces,  our  exception 
may  be  more  apparent  than  real. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  beau- 
tiful design  of  downy  air-ship  is  decid- 
edly the  vogue  in  the  Thistle  Family — 
a  family  by  common  consent  the  highest 
of  all  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  Thistles, 
Golden-rods,  Asters,  Dandelions,  Hawk- 
weeds,  and  Groundsels  are  all  members 
of  this  princely  family  of  aeronauts. 
Their  air-ships,  however,  are  made  from 
the  true  calyx  (outer  part  of  each  tiny 
flower),  and  the  sailors  are  fruits,  as  in 
the  Buttonwoods,  instead  of  simple  seeds, 
as  in  the  Willow. 

If  we  accept  the  teachings  of  evolu- 
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tion,  as  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  that  plants  and  animals  had 
a  common  ancestry,  bnt  diverged  because 
of  the  different  methods  of  obtaining 
food,  we  shall  find  most  comforting  evi- 
dence of  the  unity  of  nature,  and  of  the 
love  and  care  of  nature's  Author,  in  the 
fact  that  the  highest  and  most  successful 
beings  of  both  kingdoms  are  those  that 
are  most  self-sacrificing. 

As  the  young  of  mammals  is  nourished 
and  protected  by  the  mother  until  it  is 


complete  in  form  and  fitted  to  begin 
the  struggles  of  life  for  itself,  so  the 
seed  of  the  flowering  plants  contains  a 
perfectly  formed  baby  plantlet,  stored 
with  nourishment  amply  sufficient  to 
give  it  a  good  start  without  outside 
assistance,  further  than  the  supplying 
of  water. 

And  again,  as  Man,  who  takes  the 
greatest  care  of  his  offspring  over  the 
longest  period  of  time,  is  the  dominant 
creature  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  so  the 
Composite  (Thistle)  Family,  which  as  a 
whole  makes  the  most  careful  provision 
for  the  dispersal  of  its  young,  is  the 
dominant  member  of  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom. A  closer  comparison  strengthens 
this  suggestion,  for  as  Man  owes  his  pre- 
eminence not  only  to  this  care  of  the 
young,  but  also  to  his  social  habits,  so  in 
the  Composites  their  success  is  due  large- 
ly to  the  socialistic  habits  of  the  indi- 
vidual flowers,  which  combine  into  large 
heads  for  mutual  benefit. 

Mother  Nature  has  often  been  accused 
of  cruelty  because  of  the  enormous 
waste  of  life,  especially  of  the  infant 
life  of  her  humbler  children,  but  is  it  not 
a  comforting  thought  that  she  has  been 
continually  growing  kinder  as  the  ages 
have  passed,  and  bestows  her  highest 
gifts  in  both  her  great  kingdoms  on 
those  who  labor  for  each  other,  and  who 
also  hold  their  infant  life  most  sacred 
and  protect  it  with  tenderest  care? 


The  Rose  and  the  Nightingale 

BY  ELS  A  BARKER 

THE  Rose's  heart  is  heavy  with  desire, 
And  all  her  little  leaves  are  tipped  with  flame; 
But  she  is  shy  and  full  of  tender  shame, 
And  red  with  blushes  for  the  rapturous  fire 
Her  fond  dreams  of  the  Nightingale  inspire; 
For  all  the  garden  knows  her  secret  aim, 
By  the  perfume  in  which  she  breathes  his  name 
And  the  bride-beauty  of  her  soft  attire. 

Oh,  when  you  find  her,  Nightingale,  I  know, 
Some  time  between  the  twilight  and  the  morn, 

Your  joy  will  make  the  listening  lilies  glow; 
And  you  who  in  the  dusk  were  so  forlorn, 

In  ecstasy  of  love  will  tremble  so 

You  will  fall  fainting  on  the  cruel  thorn. 


Zut 


BY  GUY   WETMORE  CARRYL 


SIDE  by  side  on  the  Avenue  de  la 
Grande  Armee  stand  the  epicerie 
of  Jean  -  Baptiste  Caille  and  the 
salle  de  coiffure  of  Hippolyte  Sergeot, 
and  between  these  two  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed,  the  which  has  come  to  be 
through  the  acerbity  of  Alexandrine 
Caille  (according  to  Esperance  Sergeot), 
and  the  duplicity  of  Esperance  Sergeot 
(according  to  Alexandrine  Caille).  But 
the  veritable  root  of  all  evil  is  Zut,  and 
Zut  sits  smiling  in  Jean-Baptiste's  door- 
way, and  cares  naught  for  anything  save 
the  sunlight  and  her  mid-day  meal. 

When  Hippolyte  found  himself  in  a 
position  to  purchase  the  salle  de  coiffure, 
he  gave  evidence  of  marked  acumen  by 
uniting  himself  in  the  holy — and  civil — 
bonds  of  matrimony  with  the  retiring 
patron  s  daughter,  whose  dot  ran  into  the 
coveted  five  figures,  and  whose  heart,  said 
Hippolyte,  was  as  good  as  her  face  was 
pretty. 

The  installation  of  the  new  establish- 
ment was  a  nine  days'  wonder  in  the 
quarter,  for  herein  the  seven  wits  and 
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the  ten  thousand  francs  of  Esperance 
came  prominently  to  the  fore.  She  it 
was  who  sounded  the  progressive  note 
which  is  half  the  secret  of  success. 

"  If  one  is  to  attract  people,"  she  said, 
with  her  arms  akimbo,  "  il  faut  d'abord 
les  epater." 

In  her  creed  all  that  was  worth  doing 
at  all  was  worth  doing  gloriously.  So, 
under  her  guidance,  the  salle  de  coiffure 
was  glorified  by  fresh  paint  without  and 
within,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  long 
mirror  in  a  gilt  frame,  and  a  complicated 
apparatus  in  gleaming  nickel-plate,  which 
went  by  the  imposing  title  of  "  appareil 
antiseptique ,"  and  the  acquisition  of 
which  was  duly  proclaimed  by  a  placard 
that  swung  at  right  angles  to  the  door. 

The  shop  was  rechristened  too,  and  the 
black  and  white  sign  across  its  front, 
which  formerly  bore  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion "  Kilbert,  Coiffeur,"  now  blazoned 
abroad  the  impressive  legend,  "  Salon 
Malakoff." 

Then  Hippolyte  engaged  two  assist- 
ants, and  clad  them  in  white  duck  jackets, 
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and  his  wife  fabricated  a  new  blouse  of 
blue  silk,  and  seated  herself  behind  the 
desk  with  an  engaging  smile.  The  enter- 
prise was  fairly  launched,  and  experience 
was  not  slow  in  proving  the  theories  of 
Esperance  to  be  well  founded.  The  quar- 
ter was  Spate  from  the  start,  and  took 
with  enthusiasm  the  bait  held  forth.  The 
affairs  of  the  "  Salon  MalakofT "  pros- 
pered prodigiously. 

But  there  is  a  serpent  in  every  Eden, 
and  in  that  of  the  Sergeot  this  role  was 
assumed  by  Alexandrine  Caille,  in  whose 
soul  the  launch,  and,  what  was  worse, 
the  immediate  prosperity,  of  the  "  Salon 
Malakoff "  bred  dire  resentment.  For 
with  the  coining  of  the  big  cafes,  and  the 
resultant  subversion  of  custom  to  the 
wholesale  dealers,  trade  fell  from  the 
Caille  like  a  used  garment,  and,  even  as 


the  Sergeot  were  steering  forth  upon  the 
waters  of  prosperity,  there  were  nightly 
conferences  in  the  household  next  door 
at  which  impending  ruin  presided,  and 
exasperation  sounded  the  key-note  of  ev- 
ery sentence.  The  sight  of  Esperance, 
fresh,  smiling,  and  prosperous,  behind  her 
little  counter,  was  as  gall  and  wormwood 
to  Alexandrine,  brooding  over  her  accu- 
mulating debts  and  her  decreasing  earn- 
ings, among  her  dusty  stacks  of  jars  and 
boxes.  Once  she  had  called  upon  her 
neighbor,  somewhat  for  courtesy's  sake, 
but  more  for  curiosity's,  and  since  then 
the  agreeable  scent  of  violet  and  lilac 
perfumery  dwelt  always  in  her  memory, 
and  mirages  of  scrupulously  polished 
nickel  and  glass  hung  always  before  her 
eyes. 

The  air  of  her  own  shop  was  heavy 
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A   few  Words   of   Banter  at   Madame  Caille's 


A  Welcome   for   him,  and  a   Smile   from  Madame  Sergeot 


with  the  pungent  odors  of  raw  vegetables, 
cheeses,  and  dried  fish,  and  no  brilliance 
redeemed  the  sardine  and  biscuit  boxes 
which  surrounded  her.  Life  became  a 
bitter  thing  to  Alexandrine  Caille,  for 
if  nothing  is  so  successful  as  one's  own 
success,  surely  nothing  is  more  vexatious 
than  that  of  one's  neighbor !  Moreover, 
her  visit  had  never  been  returned,  and 
this  again  was  fuel  for  her  rage. 

But  the  sharpest  thorn  in  her  flesh 
was  the  base  desertion  to  the  enemy's 
camp  of  Pierre  Flique.  From  the  day 
when  an  unwittingly  kindly  prefect  had 
transferred  Pierre  to  the  17th  Arron- 
dissement,  the  ruddy-faced  agent  had 
found  it  both  convenient  and  agreeable 
to  drop  in  frequently  at  Madame  Caille's 
on  the  way  home,  and  exchange  a  few 
words  of  banter  for  a  box  of  sardines  or 
a  minute  package  of  tea.  But  with  the 
deterioration  in  her  wares,  and  the  almost 
simultaneous  appearance  of  the  "  Salon 
Malakoff,"  his  loyalty  wavered.  Flique 
sampled  the  advantages  of  Hippolyte's 
establishment,  and,  being  won  over  there- 
by, returned  again  and  again.  His  hearty 
laugh  came  to  be  heard  almost  daily  in 
the  salle  de  coiffure,  and  because  he  was 
a  brave  homme  and  a  good  customer, 
there  was  always  a  welcome  for  him  and 
a  smile  from  Madame  Sergeot,  and  occa- 
sionally a  little  present  of  brillantine  or 
perfumery,  for  friendship's  sake,  and  be- 
cause it  is  well  to  have  the  good-will  of 
the  all-powerful  police. 

From  her  window  Madame  Caille  ob- 


served Pierre's  comings  and  goings  with 
a  resentful  eye,  and  little  by  little  black- 
ness descended  upon  her  being,  and  in  her 
deepest  consciousness  she  vowed  to  have 
revenge.  Neither  the  occasion  nor  the 
method  was  as  yet  clear  to  her,  but  she 
pursed  her  lips  ominously,  and  bided  her 
time. 

In  the  existence  of  Alexandrine  there 
was  one  emphatic  consolation,  and  that 
consolation  was  none  other  than  Zut.  a 
white  Angora  cat  of  surpassing  beauty 
and  prodigious  size.  She  had  come  into 
Alexandrine's  possession  as  a  kitten,  and, 
what  with  much  eating  and  an  inherent 
distaste  for  exercise,  had  attained  her 
present  proportions  and  her  superb  air 
of  unconcern. 

It  was  from  the  latter  that  she  derived 
her  name,  the  which,  in  Parisian  argot, 
at  once  means  everything  and  nothing, 
but  is  chiefly  taken  to  signify  complete 
and  magnificent  indifference  to  all  things 
mundane  and  material;  and  in  the  mat- 
ter of  indifference  Zut  was  past-mistress. 
Even  for  Madame  Caille  herself,  who 
fed  her  with  the  choicest  morsels  from 
her  own  plate,  brushed  her  fine  fur  with 
excessive  care,  and  addressed  caressing 
remarks  to  her  at  minute  intervals 
throughout  the  day,  Zut  manifested  a 
lack  of  interest  that  amounted  to  con- 
tempt. 

As  she  basked  in  the  warm  sun  at  the 
shop  door,  the  round  face  of  her  mistress 
beamed  upon  her  from  the  little  desk, 
and  the  voice  of  her  mistress  sent  fulsome 


Madame  Caille   discovered   her  graceless  Favorite 


flattery  winging  toward  her  on  the  heavy 
air.  Was  she  beautiful?  Mon  Dieu! 
In  effect,  all  that  one  could  dream  of  the 
most  beautiful !  And  her  eyes,  of  a  blue 
like  the  heaven,  were  they  not  wise  and 
•calm  ?  M on  Dieu,  yes !  It  was  a  cat 
among  thousands,  a  fin  almost  divine. 

For  all  of  this  Zut  cared  less  than 
nothing.  Hearing  her  mistress's  sweet- 
est cajolery,  she  simply  closed  her 
sapphire  eyes  with  an  inexpressibly  elo- 
quent air  of  weariness,  or  turned  to  the 
intricacies  of  her  toilet,  as  who  should 
say :  "  Continue.  I  am  listening.  But 
it  is  unimportant." 

But  long  familiarity  with  her  disdain 
had  deprived  it  of  any  sting  as  far  as 
Alexandrine  was  concerned.  Passive  in- 
difference produced  no  discouragement  in 
her  mind.  It  was  only  when  Zut  pro- 
ceeded to  an  active  manifestation  of  in- 
gratitude that  she  inflicted  an  irremedia- 
ble wound.  Returning  from  her  market- 
ing one  morning,  Madame  Caille  dis- 
covered her  graceless  favorite  seated 
■complacently  in  the  doorway  of  the 
'  Salon  Malakoff,"  and  in  a  paroxysm 
of  indignation  bore  down  upon  her  and 
snatched  her  to  her  breast. 


"Unhappy  one!"  she  cried,  planting 
herself  in  full  view  of  Esperance,  and, 
while  raining  the  letter  of  her  reproach 
on  her  recreant  pet,  contriving  to  apply 
its  spirit  to  her  neighbor.  "  What  hast 
thou  done?  Is  it  that  thou  dost  de- 
sert me  for  strangers,  who  may  destroy 
thee?  Name  of  a  name,  hast  thou  no 
heart?  They  would  steal  thee  from  me, 
and,  above  all,  now?  Well,  then,  no! 
One  shall  see  if  such  things  are  per- 
mitted !    Vagabond !" 

And  with  this  parting  shot,  which  pass- 
ed harmlessly  over  the  head  of  the  offend- 
er and  launched  itself  full  at  Madame 
Sergeot,  the  outraged  epiciere  flounced 
back  into  her  own  domain. 

Now  there  existed  a  strong,  if  un- 
voiced, bond  of  sympathy  between  Es- 
perance and  her  wrathful  neighbor,  for 
the  former's  love  for  cats  was  stronger 
even  than  the  latter's.  She  had  long 
cherished  the  dream  of  possessing  such  a 
white  Angora,  and  when  Zut  had  stepped 
into  the  "  Salon  Malakoff  "  that  morning 
of  her  own  accord,  she  was  received  with 
demonstrations  even  more  enthusiastic 
than  those  to  which  she  had  long  since 
become  accustomed.   Esperance  had  hast- 


ZUT. 
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ened  to  prepare  a  saucer  of  milk,  and 
when  this  was  exhausted  had  added  a 
generous  portion  of  fish,  and  Zut  had  then 
made  a  tour  of  the  shop,  rubbing  herself 
against  the  chair  legs,  and  receiving  the 
homage  of  customers  and  duck-clad  as- 
sistants alike. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  wrath- 
ful words  of  Alexandrine  awoke  in  the 
mind  of  Esperance  her  first  suspicion  of 
the  resentment  that  smouldered  in  her 
rival's  breast.  Absorbed  in  her  hus- 
band's affairs,  she  had  had  no  time  to 
bestow  upon  her  neighbor's.  But  even  so 
she  had  not  been  able  to  ignore  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  furious  outburst  at  her 
very  door,  and  all  day  sat  seeking  out 
some  plausible  reason  for  this  hitherto 
unsuspected  enmity. 

Suddenly  there  came  to  her  the 
memory  of  that  visit  which  she  had  never 
returned.  Mon  Dieu!  and  was  not  that 
reason  enough?  She,  the  youngest  pa- 
tronne  in  the  quarter,  to  ignore  deliber- 
ately the  friendly  call  of  a  neighbor! 
At  least  it  was  not  too  late  to  make 
amends.  So,  when  business  lagged  a 
little  in  the  afternoon,  Madame  Sergeot 
slipped  from  her  desk,  and,  after  a  fur- 
tive touch  to  her  hair,  went  in  next  door 
to  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters. 

Madame  Caille,  throned  at  her  counter, 


received  her  visitor  with  unexampled 
frigidity. 

"  Ah,  it  is  you,"  she  said.  "  You  have 
come  to  make  some  purchases,  no  doubt." 

"  Eggs,  madame,"  answered  her  visit- 
or, disconcerted,  but  tactfully  accepting 
the  hint. 

"The  best  quality — or — ?"  demanded 
Alexandrine,  with  the  suggestion  of  a 
sneer. 

"  The  best,  evidently,  madame.  Six, 
if  you  please.  Spring  weather  at  last,  it 
would  seem." 

To  this  the  other  made  no  reply.  De- 
scending from  her  stool,  she  blew  sharply 
into  a  small  paper  bag,  thereby  distending 
it  into  a  miniature  balloon,  and  began 
selecting  the  eggs  from  a  basket,  holding 
each  one  to  the  light,  and  then  dusting  it 
with  exaggerated  care  before  placing  it 
in  the  bag.  While  she  was  thus  employ- 
ed Zut  advanced  from  a  secluded  corner, 
and  stretching  her  fore  legs  slowly  to 
their  utmost  length,  greeted  her  acquaint- 
ance of  the  morning  with  a  yawn.  Find- 
ing in  the  cat  an  outlet  for  her  em- 
barrassment, Esperance  made  another 
effort  to  give  the  interview  a  friendly 
turn. 

"  We  do  not  see  Monsieur  Caille  at 
the  '  Salon  Malakoff '  ?"  she  continued 
"  We  should  be  enchanted — " 


c 


Esperance   had   hastened  to   prepare  a   Saucer  of  Milk 
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"  My  husband  shaves  himself,"  retort- 
ed Alexandrine,  with  renewed  dignity. 

"  But  his  hair — "  ventured  Esperance. 

"  I  cut  it !"  thundered  her  foe. 

Here  Madame  Sergeot  made  a  false 
move.  She  laughed.  Then,  in  con- 
fusion, and  striving,  too  late,  to  retrieve 
herself,  "Pardon,  madame,"  she  added, 
"but  it  seems  droll  to  me,  that.  After 
all,  ten  sous — " 

"  All  the  world,  unfortunately,"  broke 
in  Madame  Caille,  "  has  not  the  where- 
withal to  buy  mirrors,  and  pay  itself  fres- 
coes and  appareils  antiseptiques !  The 
eggs  are  twenty-four  sous — but  we  do  not 
pride  ourselves  upon  our  eggs.  Perhaps 
you  had  better  seek  them  elsewhere  for 
the  future." 

For  sole  reply  Madame  Sergeot  had 
recourse  to  her  expressive  shrug,  and 
then  laying  two  francs  upon  the  counter, 
and  gathering  up  the  sous  which  Alex- 
andrine rather  hurled  at  than  handed 
her,  she  took  her  way  toward  the  door 
with  all  the  dignity  at  her  command. 
But  Madame  Caille  could  not  let  her  go 
without  a  final  thrust. 

"  Perhaps  your  husband  will  be  so  ami- 
able as  to  shampoo  my  cat!"  she  shouted. 
"  She  seems  to  like  your  1  Salon ' !" 


"Go!    YOU    AND    YOUR    CAT  !' 


But  Esperance,  while  for  concord's 
sake  inclined  to  tolerate  all  rudeness  to 
herself,  was  not  prepared  to  hear  Hippo- 
lyte  insulted,  and  wheeling  at  the  door- 
way, flung  all  her  resentment  into  two 
words : 

"  Ancient  sausage!" 
"  Camel !"  screamed  Alexandrine  from 
the  desk.    And  so  they  parted. 

Now  even  at  this  stage  an  armed  truce 
might  still  have  been  preserved,  had  Zut 
been  content  with  the  evil  she  had 
wrought.  But  whether  it  was  that  the 
milk  and  fish  of  the  "  Salon  MalakofT  " 
lay  sweeter  upon  her  memory  than  any 
of  the  familiar  dainties  of  the  epicerie 
Caille,  or  that  her  unknowable  feline  in- 
stinct was  irresistibly  drawn  by  the  scent 
of  violet  and  lilac  hrillantine,  her  first 
visit  to  the  Sergeot  was  soon  repeated, 
and  from  this  visit  other  visits  grew, 
until  it  was  almost  a  daily  occurrence  for 
her  to  saunter  slowly  into  the  salle  de 
coiffure  and  there  receive  the  food  and 
homage  which  were  rendered  her  as  her 
undisputed  due. 

Madame  Caille  did  not  yield  her  rights 
of  sovereignty  without  a  struggle.  On 
the  occasion  of  Zut's  third  visit  she  de- 
scended   upon    the    "  Salon  Malakoff," 

robed  in  wrath, 
and  found  the 
adored  one  con- 
tentedly feed- 
ing on  fish  in 
the  very  bosom 
of  the  family 
Sergeot.  An 
appalling  scene 
ensued. 

"  If,"  stormed 
she,  very  red  of 
c  ou  nten  ance, 
and  threatening 
Esperance  with 
her  fist — "  if  you 
must  entice  my 
cat  from  her 
home,  I  will 
thank  you  not  to 
give  her  food.  I 
provide  all  that 
is  necessary; 
and,  for  the  rest, 
how  do  I  know 
what  is  in  that 
saucer  ?" 


That  dramatic   Incident  Zut  supplied 


And  she  surveyed  the  duck-clad  as- 
sistants and  the  astounded  customers 
with  tremendous  scorn. 

"  You  others,"  she  added,  "  I  ask  you, 
is  it  just?  These  people  take  my  cat, 
and  feed  her — feed  her — with  I  know 
not  what!  It  is  overwhelming,  unheard- 
of — and,  above  all,  now!" 

But  here  the  peaceful  Hippolyte  play- 
ed trumps. 

"  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  vulgar,"  he 
cried,  advancing,  razor  in  hand,  "  when 
they  are  at  home,  to  insult  their  neigh- 
bors ;  but  here — no !  Beware !  I  say,  or 
I  shall  arrange  your  affairs  for  you! 
Go !  you  and  your  cat !" 


This  anecdote,  duly  elaborated,  was 
poured  into  the  ears  of  Pierre  Flique  an 
hour  later,  and  that  evening  he  paid  his 
first  visit  in  many  months  to  Madame 
Caille. 

"  You  amuse  yourself,"  he  said,  stern- 
ly, looking  straight  at  her  over  the  hand- 
ful of  raisins  which  she  tendered  him, 
"  by  wearying  my  friends.  I  counsel  you 
to  take  care.  One  does  not  sell  inferi- 
or eggs  in  Paris  without  hearing  of  it 
sooner  or  later." 

And  so  the  calls  of  Zut  were  no  longer 
disturbed. 

But  the  rover  spirit  is  progressive,  and 
so  short  visits  became  long  visits,  and 
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finally  the  Angora  spent  whole  nights  in 
the  "  Salon  Malakoff,"  where  a  box  and 
a  bit  of  carpet  were  provided  for  her. 
And  one  fateful  morning  the  meaning 
of  Madame  Caille's  significant  words, 
"  and,  above  all,  now!"  was  made  clear. 

The  prosperity  of  Hippolyte's  estab- 
lishment had  grown  apace,  so  that  on  the 
morning  in  question  the  three  chairs 
were  occupied,  and  yet  other  customers 
awaited  their  turn.  The  air  was  laden 
with  violet  and  lilac.  A  stout  chauffeur 
robed  in  bear  -  skin  was  undergoing  a 
shampoo  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the  duck- 
clad,  and  under  the  skilfully  plied  razor 
of  the  other  the  virgin  down  slid  from 
the  lips  and  chin  of  a  slim  and  some- 
what startled  youth,  while  from  a  vapor- 
izer Hippolyte  played  a  fine  spray  of 
perfumed  water  upon  the  ruddy  counte- 
nance of  Pierre  Flique.  It  was  an  elo- 
quent moment,  eminently  fitted  for  some 
dramatic  incident,  and  that  dramatic 
incident  Zut  supplied.  She  advanced 
slowly  from  the  corner  where  was  her 
carpeted  box,  and  in  her  mouth  was  a 
limp  something,  which,  when  deposited 
in  the  immediate  centre  of  the  "  Salon 
Malakoff,"  resolved  itself  into  an  Angora 
kitten,  as  white  as 
snow ! 

"E  pat  ant!"  said 
Flique,  mopping  his 
perfumed  chin.  And 
so  it  was. 

There  was  an  im- 
mediate investigation 
of  Zut's  quarters,  which 
revealed  four  other 
kittens,  but  each  of 
these  was  marked  with 
black  or  tan.  It  was 
the  flower  of  the  flock 
with  which  the  proud 
mother  had  won  her 
public ! 

"They    are    yours !" 
cried  Pierre,  when  the  <f 
question    of  ownership 
arose.       "  Mon  Dieu, 
yes !     There  was  such 
a  case  not  a  month  ago  in  the  8th  Ar- 
rondissement,  a  concierge  of  the  Avenue 
Hoche  who  made  a  contrary  claim.  But 
the  courts  decided  against  her.  They 


are  all  yours,  Madame  Sergeot,  —  my 
felicitations !" 

Now  the  unprovoked  insults  of  Ma- 
dame Caille  had  struck  deep,  and,  after 
all,  the  wife  of  Hippolyte  was  but  mortal. 
So  it  was  that  at  her  little  desk  she  com- 
posed the  following  masterpiece  of  satire : 

"  Chere  Madame, — We  send  you  back 
your  cat  and  the  others — all  but  one. 
One  was  of  a  pure  white,  more  beautiful 
even  than  its  mother,  and  that  we  keep 
as  a  souvenir  of  you.  We  regret  that  we 
do  not  see  the  means  of  accepting  the 
kind  offer  you  were  so  amiable  as  to  make 
us.  We  fear  that  we  shall  not  find  time 
to  shampoo  your  cat,  as  we  shall  be  so 
busy  taking  care  of  our  own. 

"  We  pray  you  to  accept,  maolame,  the 
assurance  of  our  distinguished  consider- 
ation. 

"  Hippolyte  and  Esperance  Sergeot." 

It  was  Pierre  Elique  who  conveyed 
the  above  epistle,  and  Zut,  and  four  of 
Zut's  kittens,  to  Alexandrine  Caille;  and, 
when  that  wrathful  person  would  have 
rent  him  with  tooth  and  nail,  it  was  Pierre 
Flique  who  laid  his  finger  on  his  lip  and 
said, 

"Concern  yourself 
with  the  superior  kit- 
ten,   madame,    and  I 
concern     myself  with 
s  the  inferior  eggs!" 

To     which  Alexan- 
^J    drine  made  no  reply. 

After  Flique  had 
taken  his  departure, 
she  remained  speech- 
less 
tive 
first 


\  y 


for  five  consecu- 
minutes  for  the 
time  in  her  vol- 
uble existence.  At  her 
feet  sprawled  the  white 
Angora,  surrounded  by 
her  spotted  offspring. 
And  when  the  first 
shock  of  her  defeat 
had  passed,  Madame 
Caille  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  uttered  two  words: 
"  Oh,  zut!" 

The  which,  in  Parisian  argot,  at  once 
means  everything  and  nothing. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  the  distinguish- 
ed champion  Klaufi  was  fighting 
with  the  demonic  strength  and 
fury  that  characterized  the  berserks  of 
old,  when  some  one  called  him  by  name, 
"  Klaufi,  Klaufi,  moderate  your  rage !" 
Instantly  the  fit  left  him,  and  he  became 
weaker  even  than  an  ordinary  mortal, 
after  the  manner  of  berserks  when  their 
weird  seizure  had  passed.  There  is  a 
similar  incident  in  the  ballad  of  "  Earl 
Brand,"  better  known  under  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  ill-chosen  title  of  "  The  Douglas 
Tragedy."  The  hero  has  run  away  with 
the  daughter  of  a  great  lord.  The  angry 
father  pursues,  accompanied  by  his  seven 
sons.  There  is  a  terrific  combat,  in  full 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  fair  play, 
and  the  seven  brothers  are  slain,  one  after 
another.  Their  sister  stands  by,  with 
unshaken  fortitude,  holding  her  lover's 
horse.  But  now  her  father  is  in  danger, 
and  she  can  no  longer  restrain  herself: 

"  Oh,  hold  your  hand.  Lord  William,"  she 
said, 

"  For   your    strokes    they   are  wondrous 
sair ; 

True  lovers  I  can  get  many  a  ane, 
But  a  father  I  can  never  get  mair!" 

As  soon  as  she  utters  his  name.  Lord 
William  receives  a  mortal  wound. 

These  two  incidents  illustrate  a  very 
ancient  and  widespread  superstition.  A 
person's  name,  it  was  believed,  was  in- 
timately connected  with  his  personality. 
To  speak  his  name,  therefore,  when  he 
was  under  enchantment  (ranging,  for  ex- 
ample, as  a  werewolf,  or  flying  through 
the  air  in  the  likeness  of  an  eagle)  would 
restore  him  forthwith  to  his  normal  con- 
dition. We  are  dealing  with  a  deep- 
seated  belief,  fortified  by  continuous  tra- 
dition for  thousands  of  years:  the  be- 
lief that  there  is  an  essential  relation  be- 
tween words  and  things, — between  the 
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name  and  the  object  that  is  called  by 
that  name.  Words  are  held  in  super- 
stitious reverence  because  of  their  sup- 
posed power.  All  men  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  being  cursed.  Even  to  men- 
tion an  evil  thing  is  unlucky;  it  may 
bring  upon  you  the  very  misfortune  to 
which  you  have  referred.  Hence  we 
shrink  from  naming  death  in  plain  terms. 
Hence,  too,  such  formulas  as  our  "  Don't 
speak  of  it !"  or  the  Romans'  "  Absit 
omen!"  when  anything  disastrous  comes 
up  in  conversation,  and  the  Nurse's 
"God  save  the  mark!"  when  she  catches 
herself  describing  Tybalt's  wound  and 
pointing  out  the  very  spot  where  Ro- 
meo's sword  went  in : 

I  saw  the  wound,  I  saw  it  with  mine  eyes, — 
God  save  the  mark! — here  on   his  manly 
breast ! 

Nobody  knows  the  origin  of  "  God 
save  the  mark!";  but  its  sense  is  clear 
enough.  It  averts  the  ill  fortune  inci- 
dent to  unlucky  speeches, — and  so  it  has 
come  at  last  to  express  mere  scorn  or 
abhorrence.  We  may  compare  abominate, 
which  is  from  ab  and  omen;  the  Latin 
verb  signified  at  first  "  to  deprecate  a 
bad  omen,"  then  "  to  abhor."  Here  the 
development  of  meaning  is  easy;  the 
word  follows  a  straight  road.  But  the 
adjective  abominable  has  taken  a  little 
by-path  of  its  own.  It  was  commonly 
thought  to  come  from  ab  liomine,  and 
was  often  written  dbhominahle ;  thus  it 
acquired  the  sense  of  "  contrary  to  hu- 
man nature,"  "  unnatural,"  "  inhuman." 
The  bad  spelling  was  long  ago  aban- 
doned; but  the  special  change  of  mean- 
ing which  accompanied  the  error,  and  in 
part  resulted  from  it,  remains,  enriching 
our  language  with  a  delicately  discrim- 
inated synonym. 

The  lesson  of  abominable  is  twofold. 
Not  only  does  it  conduct  us  straight  back 
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to  first  principles — to  the  superstitious 
belief  in  the  Power  of  the  Word,  the  no- 
tion that  the  name  and  the  thing  are 
mysteriously  connected — but  it  adminis- 
ters what  Lord  Bacon  calls  "  a  corrective 
spice."  It  teaches  us,  that  is  to  say, 
that  downright  blunder  is  an  active,  and 
sometimes  a  beneficent,  influence  in  the 
development  of  words  and  their  meanings. 

This  question  of  the  Power  of  the 
Word  is  not  a  mere  curiosity — a  morris 
dance  of  berserks  and  werewolves,  of  bal- 
lad heroes  and  addle-pated  nurses.  The 
doctrine  has  been  a  real  force  in  lan- 
guage, and  therefore  in  cultivation,  in  life. 
It  is  certainly  the  basis  of  euphemism — 
the  habit,  that  is  to  say,  of  applying 
mild  or  polite  terms  to  things  that  are 
startling  or  offensive — and  euphemism  has 
exerted  a  powerful  effect  on  the  meanings 
of  words  as  well  as  on  their  use. 

Euphemism  accounts  for  much  of  that 
verbal  degeneration  which  everybody  ob- 
serves, and  which  many  deplore  and 
strive  to  arrest,  not  knowing  that  it  is 
inevitable — a  resistless  tendency  of  lan- 
guage, inherent  in  its  nature,  and  no 
more  to  be  lamented  than  any  other  law 
of  the  universe.  Respectable  words  are 
used  as  politer  substitutes  for  too  plain- 
spoken  terms  (once  equally  respectable 
themselves),  until  they  also  are  shunned 
or  abandoned  in  favor  of  some  still 
"  nicer  "  synonym. 

The  history  of  euphemism  is  in- 
structive, and  its  artful  dodges  are 
curious,  but  we  must  hasten  on, 
with  only  an  example  or  two.  Vil- 
lain meant  originally  merely  "  serf  "  or 
"  farm-hand,"  and  churl  had  a  similar 
sense;  a  boo?'  was  a  "farmer,"  like  Boer: 
no  one  of  these  words  was  originally 
abusive  or  implied  any  moral  reproba- 
tion. They  were  as  purely  descriptive 
and  free  from  animus  as  farmer  or  shep- 
herd or  laborer.  A  crime  was  simply  a 
"  charge "  (great  or  small)  brought 
against  a  man ;  vice  meant  "  flaw "  or 
"  fault  " ;  a  toench  was  simply  a  "  girl  " ; 
Jcnave  was  "  boy."  A  defalcation  is  lit- 
erally "  the  act  of  pruning  or  lopping 
off,"  from  Latin  falx,  "  a  pruning- 
hook."  Eor  a  long  time  the  word  meant 
simply  "  diminution,"  with  no  sinister 
reference.  Its  application  to  embezzle- 
ment is  very  modern.  Observe  that  the 
"use    of    the    word    in    a  "  bad  sense " 


has  driven  the  innocent  meaning  from 
the  field. 

Slang  is  frequently  euphemistic,  as 
any  one  will  recognize  who  will  think 
of  the  vulgar  or  colloquial  synonyms  for 
die  with  which  he  is  familiar.  It  is 
needless  to  enumerate  them;  only  too 
many  will  occur  to  all  our  minds.  This 
suggests,  by-the-way,  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  slang,  however  vulgar,  is  not 
anomalous.  On  the  contrary,  it  behaves 
exactly  like  lawful  language,  which,  in- 
deed, is  frequently  recruited  from  its 
ranks.  Slang  has  many  lessons  for  the 
student  of  linguistics,  for  in  its  processes 
he  may  see,  in  rapid  progress  before  his 
very  eyes,  those  same  changes  which 
proceed  so  slowly  in  legitimate  speech 
that  a  lifetime  is  not  long  enough  for 
their  observation. 

The  Stoics,  in  accordance  with  their 
philosophical  scheme  of  the  universe, 
held  that  every  word  must  have  a 
meaning  which  was  connected  by  nature 
with  the  object  or  idea  for  which  it 
stood.  For  words  came,  they  thought, 
by  nature,  and  their  meanings  were  a 
part  of  that  nature,  not  matters  of  con- 
vention. It  followed  that  the  discovery 
of  the  true  (etumos)  meaning  of  a  word 
must  throw  some  light  on  the  inner  or 
essential  character  of  the  object  signi- 
fied. Hence  the  Stoic  interest  in  ety- 
mology, "  the  science  of  true  meanings." 
We  have  preserved  the  term  in  a  some- 
what different  sense,  but  have  rejected 
the  doctrine.  Yet  we  continually  hear 
this  obsolete  Stoic  principle  ignorantly 
utilized  to  enforce  some  argument.  The 
most  tiresome  instance  of  this  abuse  is 
perhaps  the  treatment  of  the  term  edu- 
cation. We  are  told  over  and  over 
again  that  this  word  comes  from  e, 
"  out,"  and  ducere,  "  to  lead,"  and  that 
therefore  true  education  is  the  "  leading 
out "  or  eliciting  of  the  characteristic 
powers  of  a  child's  mind.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  a  good  theory  of  mental 
training,  but  the  supposed  etymology  does 
not  and  cannot  support  it.  In  the  first 
place,  the  alleged  derivation  is  wrong; 
but,  waiving  that  question,  let  us  look 
at  the  earliest  meaning  assignable  to 
ed,ucatio,  whence  our  word  comes.  It  is 
u  bringing  up "  (from  the  egg  to  the 
chicken,  from  infancy  to  maturity),  and 
carries  no  suggestion  of  eliciting  latent 
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faculties.  How  could  it?  A  moment's 
consideration  will  teach  us  that  the  first 
Roman  who  used  the  word,  thousands  of 
years  ago,  had  no  such  advanced  views 
of  education  as  obtain  among  the  theo- 
rists of  to-day. 

No,  —  words  are  conventional  signs ; 
they  mean  what  they  are  intended  to 
mean  by  the  speaker  and  understood  to 
mean  by  the  hearer.  An  idiom  may  defy 
logic.  Take  the  double  negative,  for 
example.  A  boy  says,  "  I  ha'n't  had  no 
time  to  get  my  lesson."  His  language 
may  be  objectionable,  but  his  meaning 
is  undoubted.  The  teacher  understands 
it  as  he  intends  her  to  understand  it  ; 
but  she  has  heard  that  two  negatives 
make  an  affirmative,  and  she  retorts: 
"  Ah,  you  mean  that  you  have  had  some 
time!  You  have  said  the  opposite  of 
what  you  mean."  The  laugh  is  on  the 
boy:  if  he  can  be  laughed  out  of  his 
double  negatives,  so  much  the  better. 
Yet  the  teacher  is  wrong.  The  two 
negatives  in  his  sentence  do  not  make 
an  affirmative,  for  they  are  neither 
so  meant  nor  are  they  so  taken  by 
the  hearer.  According  to  a  very  old 
English  idiom,  one  negative  strengthens 
another.  The  idiom  has  ceased  to  be 
good  English,  but  it  has  not  changed  its 
meaning.  The  boy  is  in  fault  because 
he  is  using  an  obsolete  idiom  which  has 
become  vulgar,  not  because  his  language 
means  the  opposite  of  what  it  was  meant 
to  express. 

Let  us  take  another  example  of  the 
kind  of  argument  exemplified  in  our 
treatment  of  "  education."  Savage  is  de- 
rived, through  the  French,  from  Latin 
silva,  "  the  woods."  Now  silva  may 
come  from  the  same  root  as  the  Greek 
hide,  "  woods,"  or  "  wood."  This  Greek 
word  was  also  used,  by  a  natural  exten- 
sion of  meaning,  for  "  raw  material," 
"  substance,"  and  came  to  be  philosoph- 
ically applied  to  "  matter  "  as  opposed  to 
the  "  intelligent  principle "  in  the  uni- 
verse, the  mind  that  pervades  all  things. 
But  we  are  not  to  argue  that  because 
savage  is  etymologically  related  to  this 
Greek  word,  therefore  the  savage  is  the 
raw  material  of  civilization,  or  that 
therefore  savagery  is  the  material  prin- 
ciple among  mankind  as  opposed  to  the 
intelligent  or  spiritual.  These  may  or 
may  not  be  facts;  but  they  cannot  be 


supported  by  an  appeal  to  the  history  of 
words.  The  savage  was  so  called  be- 
cause he  lived  in  the  woods,  and  for  no 
other  reason. 

Such  etymological  arguments  amount 
to  nothing,  even  when  they  are  founded 
on  correct  derivations.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  primitive  language-maker, 
aeons  ago,  packed  his  words  full  of  all  the 
wisdom  that  the  race  was  subsequently 
to  arrive  at  by  painful  thought  and  com- 
plicated experience.  Words,  whatever 
their  origin,  are  conventional  signs,  to 
which  each  age  attaches  that  meaning 
which  the  unspoken  consensus  of  all 
who  speak  the  language  has  agreed  upon. 

The  overwhelming  conventionality  of 
language,  as  well  as  its  poetic  quality, 
may  be  seen  by  taking  at  random  al- 
most any  bit  of  colorless  prose  and  study- 
ing its  derivations.  We  shall  find  it  a 
conglomerate  of  worn-out  metaphors. 
We  all  talk  poetry  without  knowing  it, 
and  mix  our  figures  without  scruple. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  phrase  "  argu- 
ments founded  on  correct  derivation." 
Argument  comes  from  a  Latin  verb 
that  means  literally  "  to  make  clear," 
and  is  ultimately  referable  to  a  root 
signifying  "  bright,"  "  shining  "  —  the 
same  that  we  have  in  argent,  "  silver " 
(the  bright  or  shining  metal).  Found 
is  connected  with  the  Latin  fundus, 
"  bottom."  Correct  goes  back  to  a  root 
which  means  "  straight."  Derivation  is 
connected  with  rivus,  "  brook,"  "  stream," 
and  comes  from  a  root  signifying  to 
"flow";  to  derive  is  literally  to  "flow 
from  such  and  such  a  source."  Thus  in 
this  single  phrase  we  have  effete  meta- 
phors of  brightness,  foundation,  straight - 
ness,  and  flowing.  It  would  sound  ab- 
surd to  speak  of  "  a  clearing-up  that  has 
its  foundation  on  a  straightened  down- 
flowing  " ;  yet  we  say  "  arguments  founded 
on  correct  derivation  "  without  a  tremor, 
merely  because  our  language  has  for- 
gotten the  figurative  character  of  the 
words,  and  employs  them  as  conventional 
signs  for  plain  prosaic  ideas. 

To  convince  is  literally  to  conquer;  to 
defend  is  to  ward  off,  to  shove  away  ;  to 
amputate  is  to  prune  round  (a  vine) ; 
to  solve  is  to  loose;  to  deter  is  to  scare 
away;  to  debate  is  to  fight  it  out;  to 
respect  is  to  look  bach;  to  discuss  is  to 
shake  apart;  to  distract  is  to  tear  or 
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drag  asunder  or  away.  Circumstances 
means  literally  "  things  that  stand  around 
one,"  yet  "  under  these  circumstances " 
is  as  good  English  as  "  in  these  circum- 
stances," and  we  even  say  "under  the 
following  circumstances  "  without  hesita- 
tion. Language  cannot  get  along  without 
such  vague  words,  which  have  lost  all 
their  sharpness  of  imprint,  and  serve 
rather  as  counters  of  the  game  than  as 
coin  of  definite  value. 

A  fruitful  source  of  linguistic  change 
is  pure  error,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served. No  matter  how  gross  the  initial 
blunder,  usage  may  stamp  it  current  so 
that  it  becomes  legal  tender;  for  usage, 
not  historical  accuracy,  is  the  jus  et 
norma  loquendi.  "  He  was  drownded  "  is 
a  vulgar  error;  but  so  was  grafted  once, 
for  the  old  form  of  the  verb  was  graff, 
not  graft.  In  the  latter  case  error 
has  become  consecrated,  and  the  histori- 
cally "  correct "  form  is  no  longer  good 
English.  Furthermore,  it  is  mere  acci- 
dent that  drownded  has  not  followed  the 
same  course. 

A  peculiar  kind  of  blundering  known 
as  "  folk-etymology "  is  responsible  for 
some  of  the  queerest  freaks  of  language. 
An  easy  example  will  make  this  clear. 
Our  American  word  carryall  for  a  kind 
of  vehicle  is  not  a  compound  of  carry 
and  all,  but  a  slight  distortion  of  the 
French  carriole,  a  diminutive  of  car.  The 
change  was  made  in  obedience  to  the  uni- 
versal tendency  to  assimilate  the  unknown 
to  the  known — to  make  words  mean 
something  by  associating  them  with 
others  which  they  resemble  in  sound. 
Often  there  is  no  etymological  relation 
between  the  words  associated ;  as  when 
sparrow  grass  is  made  out  of  asparagus. 
This  particular  corruption  was  once  in 
such  good  colloquial  use  that  Walker  the 
lexicographer  wrote,  "  Sparrow  grass  is  so 
general  that  asparagus  has  an  air  of  stiff- 
ness and  pedantry." 

In  lanthorn,  from  lantern  (because 
lantern  "  glasses "  were  made  of  sheet- 
horn),  the  first  part  of  the  word  was  left 
unintelligible.  In  cutlass  (which  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  cut,  being  from  the 
French  coutelas),  we  have  one  stage  of 
popular  etymology;  a  second  is  reached 
in  the  sailors'  change  to  cutlash,  in  which 
the  whole  word  has  been  so  transformed 


as  to  seem  to  express  an  appropriate 
meaning.  Whether  such  transmogrified 
words  are  accepted  or  not  is  pure  accident. 

It  is  worth  one's  while  to  scrutinize 
such  tricks  of  usage  as  these,  such  ap- 
parent accidents  of  linguistic  develop- 
ment. A  living  language  never  stands 
still,  no  matter  what  the  purist  may  wish ; 
nor  will  it  suffer  itself  to  be  reconstructed 
to  order,  no  matter  what  the  vicious  in- 
novator may  attempt.  The  conservative 
and  the  radical  are  both  necessary.  It  is 
a  pity  that  either  should  get  heated,  as 
both  commonly  do.  The  man  of  sense 
and  taste  will  "  twine  betwixt  and  steer 
the  golden  mean."  He  need  not  worry 
because  his  neighbor,  also  a  man  of  sense 
and  taste,  writes  homeopathy  without  an 
ce,  for  he  can  comfort  himself  by  remem- 
bering that  economy  is  no  longer  spelled 
ceconomy,  and  that  prcemium  has  given 
way  to  premium.  He  will  trust  to  the 
honor  of  his  associates  as  readily  as  to 
their  honour,  for  he  will  not  forget  that 
the  simpler  spelling  was  good  enough  for 
the  gentle  Shakspere  and  the  learned 
Selden.  Nor  will  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
go  a-gadding  after  every  fad  and  whimsey 
he  sees,  or  welcome  every  slipshod  con- 
struction that  comes  his  way.  A  little 
purism  is  better  than  a  great  deal  of 
neologism,  though  one  must  admit  that 
the  ignorant  purist — and  most  purists 
are  deeply  ignorant  of  the  natural  laws 
of  language  in  general  as  well  as  of  the 
history  of  their  mother-tongue — is  a  rasp- 
ing person  to  deal  with. 

The  study  of  untrammelled  linguistic 
processes  does  not  encourage  slovenliness 
of  style  or  inaccuracy  of  diction.  Usage 
is  not  lawless.  It  is  governed  in  the 
long-run  by  the  Bprachgefuhl,  "  the  gen- 
ius of  the  language,"  which  has  kept 
English  true  to  itself  through  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  that  almost  stagger 
imagination.  u  No  author,"  to  quote  a 
recent  book  bearing  the  same  title  as  the 
present  paper — "  no  author,  however  emi- 
nent, can  disregard  this  subtle  and  per- 
vasive law.  Men  of  genius  may  take 
great  liberties  with  their  mother-tongue 
without  offence;  but  let  them  once  run 
counter  to  its  characteristic  tendencies, 
let  them  violate  the  English  Sprach- 
gefuhl,  and  their  mannerism  becomes,  as 
it  were,  a  foreign  language." 


In  Payment  Thereof 


BY  MARY  KNIGHT  POTTER 


BLONDINELLI  was  sick,  and  there 
was  no  hope  that  he  would  be  able 
to  play  at  the  second  of  the  Blondi- 
nelli-Lauri  concerts.  Herr  Groetz,  his 
manager,  and  the  private  secretary  were 
conferring  together  in  the  former's  office, 
and  Madame  Lauri  was  waiting  in  the 
little  room  beyond.  By  some  slip  the 
office  -  boy  had  not  announced  her  to 
Herr  Groetz.  The  latter,  therefore,  did 
not  know  that  the  thin  partition  was  the 
only  barrier  between  his  heavy  tones  and 
the  ears  of  the  pianist. 

"  It  '11  have  to  be  postponed,"  growled 
the  big  voice.  "  And  the  necessity  for 
postponements  is  one  of  the  Almighty's 
methods  for  rebuking  managerial  pre- 
sumption. He  lets  the  devil  have  full 
charge  of  all  '  transferred  dates.'  It 
brings  the  last  concert  so  late  in  the  sea- 
son we  might  as  well  wipe  it  out  alto- 
gether." 

The  secretary's  smooth  voice  was  lower, 
and  Madame  Lauri,  who  candidly  ad- 
mitted she  ought  not  to  listen  at  all, 
only  caught  the  one  phrase,  "  Give  her 
a  chance." 

"  Huh !"  It  wasn't  necessary  to  strain 
one's  ears  for  the  reply.  "  What  do  you 
suppose  the  public  cares  for  the  Lauri, 
alone?"  The  woman  in  the  next  room 
gasped,  and  the  clear  rose  of  her  cheeks 
turned  ashen.  "  She's  the  most  superb 
accompanist  and  ensemble  player  I  ever 
knew,  with  all  the  technique  and  intel- 
ligence of  a  great  artist.  But  that's  the 
most  you  can  say.  If  she  appeared  with- 
out Blondinelli,  not  a  hundred  tickets 
would  be  sold." 

Again  the  secretary's  voice  was  inau- 
dible, but  once  more  came  the  untram- 
melled reply : 

"  Bight  you  are.  She's  as  magnificent 
as  Blondinelli  himself  in  all  their  duos. 
What's  the  matter  with  her  when  she's 
playing  alone  I've  never  been  able  to 
fathom." 

"  I  thought  the  European  papers  re- 


ported a  perfect  furor  over  her  when 
she  first  began  to  tour  with  him.  That 
was  eight  years  ago,  wasn't  it?"  This 
time  the  secretary's  voice  came  clearly. 

"Just  eight  this  season.  They  did, 
too.  What  is  more,  I  was  at  their  third 
recital,  and  I  never  heard  greater  enthu- 
siasm even  in  Paris.  And  it  was  more 
for  the  woman  than  for  the  man.  That 
evening  I  almost  forgot  him,  listening 
to  that  girl." 

A  moment  later  came  a  knock  at  the 
office  door,  and  Madame  Lauri  entered. 
Her  serene  unconcern  gave  no  hint  of  the 
woman  but  just  now  sitting  with  bowed 
head  and  gray  cheeks  in  the  little  room 
beyond.  Herr  Groetz  looked  at  her  with 
quick  admiration. 

"  You  have  come  from  Blondinelli  ?" 
He  rolled  up  the  one  easy-chair,  and 
jerked  his  head  to  the  secretary  to  leave. 

The  light  shone  full  on  the  strong, 
delicate  face  shaded  with  the  chestnut 
hair  that  was  many  notes  higher  in  key 
than  the  big  brown  eyes  which  looked 
out  with  almost  a  child's  directness. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  undoing  the  fur 
at  her  throat,  and  settling  back  easily 
into  the  depths  of  the  chair.  "  He  has 
been  perfectly  crazy  about  the  concert, 
and  pretty  nearly  driven  the  doctor  in- 
sane with  him.  He  vowed  he  would  have 
his  bed  moved  on  to  the  stage  and  play 
in  his  pajamas !"  She  smiled  unafraid 
at  the  manager,  before  whom  very  tower- 
ing prime  donne  had  been  known  to 
feel  no  loftier  than  a  chorus-girl. 

"  Evidently  considers  I  am  only  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  outbarnum  Barnum  as 
manager  of  the  '  greatest  show  on 
earth,' "  said  Groetz,  grinning,  but  look- 
ing a  little  uneasy.  He  had  had  experi- 
ence with  the  violinist's  idiosyncrasies. 

"  Quite  as  easy  and  proper  a  role  as 
the  one  he  was  planning  for  me."  And 
the  brown  eyes  twinkled  with  appre- 
ciation of  the  situation.  "  However,  we 
are  not  to  have  the  chance  of  thus  dis- 
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porting  ourselves  before  the  public.  A 
letter  came  from  Jacobi  this  morning 
offering  to  play  in  Blondinelli's  place, 
and  Blondinelli  is  more  than  pleased." 
She  did  not  add  that  the  sick  man's  or- 
ders were  to  cancel  every  engagement  un- 
reservedly unless  Groetz  agreed  to  the 
proposition.  That  gentleman,  however, 
was  so  thankful  for  the  solution  of  his 
own  problem  that  his  acquiescence  was 
both  prompt  and  grateful. 

"  Jacobi's  not  Blondinelli,"  he  said, 
"  and  in  Berlin  I'd  hardly  dare  substitute 
him.  But  he's  a  favorite  here,  and  I 
guess  we  can  fill  the  house." 

Madame  Lauri  smiled.  Her  part  evi- 
dently counted  little!  All  she  said,  how- 
ever, was :  "  Instead  of  the  Bach  and  the 
two  Mendelssohn  songs,  I've  decided  to 
play  a  Chopin  nocturne  and  some  Grieg 
things.  The  programme  isn't  out  yet, 
is  it?" 

The  next  thing  she  did  was  to  drive 
to  her  dressmaker's.  Here  she  put  that 
lady  almost  into  a  spasm  by  an  uncom- 
promising demand  for  a  wonderful  gown 
to  be  ready  for  the  concert,  but  three 
evenings  distant. 

Jacobi's  name  proved  sufficiently  good, 
so  that  the  few  tickets  returned  didjnot 
materially  thin  the  full  house  that  al- 
ways listened  to  Blondinelli.  That  house 
rippled  with  a  sudden  wave  of  admira- 
tion as  Jacobi  led  in  the  pianist.  Only 
Madame  Lauri's  friends  had  ever  seen 
her  look  as  she  did  then.  Usually  her  ex- 
tremely quiet,  strictly  conventional  con- 
cert gowns  seemed  designed  with  the  one 
intent  of  making  her  as  unnoticeable  as 
possible.  To-night  every  line  of  the  regal 
costume,  every  glint  and  gleam  of  the 
silken  folds,  served  but  to  render  more 
bewilderingly  apparent  the  glorious  beau- 
ty of  the  woman  wearing  it.  When  she 
sat  down  for  her  first  solo  there  was  a 
slight,  unconscious  stir  in  the  audience. 
Her  whole  appearance  was  so  unusual,  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  about  to  hear  a 
new  kind  of  performance. 

And  they  were  not  disappointed.  Ma- 
dame Lauri's  technique  and  her  high 
order  of  intelligence  had  never  been 
questioned.  To-night,  however,  they  were 
only  the  trained  servants  in  a  perform- 
ance where  depth  of  imagination,  poetry, 
and  pathos  reigned  supreme.  Contrary 
to  every  rigid  law  of  the  Groetz  regime, 


the  programme  had  to  be  delayed  till  she 
played  an  encore.  It  was  a  plaintive, 
cooing,  soft  little  melody,  with  a  heart- 
break somewhere  under  its  gentle  ebb 
and  flow,  which  no  one  in  the  audience 
had  ever  heard  before.  Eor  not  even 
Lauri's  friends  knew  that  she  was  a  com- 
poser too. 

An  unlucky  chance  kept  Herr  Groetz 
from  the  concert,  and  the  faithful  re- 
ports of  it  he  would  not  believe. 

The  date  of  the  next  recital  came,  and 
although  Blondinelli  was  still  in  bed,  the 
demand  for  tickets  was  unprecedented. 
This  time  the  manager  himself  was  there. 
He  was  not  only  there,  but  at  the  end 
he  found  himself  on  his  feet  hurrahing 
for  the  Lauri  like  the  rest  of  the  delir- 
ious audience. 

Nevertheless,  this  manager  of  earth 
"  stars "  found  himself  spending  a  most 
unconscionable  time  hunting  for  a  rea- 
sonable explanation.  A  few  afternoons 
later,  as  he  was  passing  Madame  Lauri's 
hotel,  he  saw  Jacobi  helping  her  into 
a  carriage.  At  the  same  time  he  caught 
sight  of  the  violinist's  face  and  the  ex- 
pression thereupon.  Herr  Groetz  thought 
his  perplexities  at  an  end. 

u  A  man  at  the  bottom  of  it  once 
more,"  he  murmured,  with  a  slight  but 
distinctly  uncomfortable  sensation  some- 
where under  his  waistcoat.  "  He's  in 
love  with  her,  the  beggar,  and  he's  waked 
her  up  at  last." 

Meanwhile  Blondinelli  was  getting  bet- 
ter. To  his  rage,  however,  not  nearly 
fast  enough  to  play  at  the  next  concert. 
Eor  the  last  week  he  had  been  hearing 
strange  tales  of  Madame  Lauri.  He  even 
read  some  of  the  criticism;,  and  he  was 
as  incredulous  and  perplexed  as  was  Herr 
Groetz  before  him.  Besides  this,  there 
had  not  been  wanting  hints  as  to  the 
cause  of  her  strange  metamorphosis.  Eor 
the  first  gossip-carrier  who  linked  Jac- 
obi's and  her  name,  Blondinelli  felt  a 
sudden  detestation,  which  he  did  not  stop 
to  explain  to  himself.  If  he  could  not 
play,  therefore,  he  swore  that,  doctor  or 
no  doctor,  he  would  be  at  the  recital. 

And  there,  in  an  obscure  seat,  not  even 
recognized  by  his  own  manager,  the  con- 
valescing violinist  sat  wrapped  in  his 
great-coat,  looking  with  amaze  at  the 
tremendous  audience.  Such  a  packed, 
jammed,  overflowing  house  he  had  never 
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seen  since  the  commencement  of  his  tour- 
ing with  Lauri.  With  a  sudden  start  he 
remembered  that  houses  almost  as  crowd- 
ed were  not  unusual  during  their  first 
season  in  Paris.  Not  even  then,  however, 
had  he  heard  such  applause  as  stormed 
when  Jacobi  led  the  pianist  on  to  the 
stage.  Queer  enough,  too,  that  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  fully  appreciated 
her  beauty.  As  she  stood  there,  smiling 
at  the  tumultuous  crowd,  he  felt  a 
swift  surge  of  anger  that  she  should  be 
there,  so  superbly  poised,  so  unaffectedly 
happy,  while  he  had  been  groping  amid 
the  glooms  of  sickness.  But  presently  he 
forgot  everything  except  the  music  that 
those  slender  hands  were  exorcising  from 
the  ivory  keys. 

She  had  reversed  the  usual  pro- 
gramme order  and  put  a  Liszt  rhap- 
sody first,  and  her  grasp,  velocity, 
power,  and  abandon  made  him  realize 
that  he  had  never  heard  her  play  like 
that.  The  great  Chopin  scherzo  which 
followed  showed  him  other  things  besides. 
All  the  grace,  the  cloying  sweetness,  the 
morbid  intensity,  the  plaint  of  the  mis- 
understood, the  might  and  passion  of  the 
Northern-Orientalist,  swept  from  her  fin- 
gers into  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  violin- 
ist. He  did  not  join  in  the  shouts  that 
filled  the  house  after.  Instead,  with 
glistening  eyes  and  a  tightened,  hurt- 
ing choke  in  his  throat,  he  sat  in  his 
unnoticed  corner,  cursing  himself  for 
wasted  years  and  idiotic  blindness.  For 
he  was  saying  to  himself  just  what  Groetz 
had  said,  that  the  Lauri,  the  charming, 
gracious,  but  unapproachable  Lauri,  had 
fallen  in  love  at  last.  That  it  was  which 
had  sent  such  a  glorious  butterfly  out  of 
her  musical  chrysalis.  With  straining 
eyes  he  watched  his  brother  violinist,  and 
noticed  his  proud  air  of  proprietorship, 
his  tender  homage  to  the  woman  beside 
him.  The  sick  man  in  the  great-coat 
cursed  very  deep  the  universe,  the  other 
man,  the  woman,  and  himself. 

At  length  there  was  a  lull  in  the  tempest 
of  applause ;  raising  his  eyes,  he  saw  that 
she  was  once  more  at  the  piano.  For  a 
moment  she  sat  there  smiling,  her  fingers 
wandering  gently  into  soft  harmonies, 
while  she  looked  half  unconsciously  into 
the  sea  of  faces  before  her.  Suddenly 
Blondinelli  felt  sure  that  her  eyes  had 
found  him.     The  pink  faded  from  her 


cheeks,  and  then  rushed  back  with  a  deep- 
er dye,  while  a  strange  little  glitter 
shone  from  under  her  lids.  Whether  she 
saw  him  or  not,  her  indecision  was  over. 
Preluding  with  a  few  crashing  chords, 
she  sounded  a  marchlike  theme  that  hint- 
ed of  empires  and  battles  and  heroic  souls. 
Louder  and  stronger  grew  the  psean,  till 
it  seemed  to  rise  conqueror  over  the  world. 
Soon,  at  first  only  suggested  in  the  deep- 
er harmonies,  came  a  different  strain. 
It  was  like  a  faint  call  across  distant 
fields  that  gradually  gained  tone  and  dis- 
tinctness. At  last  the  martial  triumph- 
song  was  merged  and  changed  into  the 
nobler  chant,  where  all  the  dross  of  the 
earlier  glory  was  drowned  in  a  flood  of 
ecstatic  exaltation. 

While  the  crowd  was  screaming  itself 
hoarse,  Blondinelli  pulled  his  great-coat 
closer  about  him  and  slipped  unseen  into 
the  night.  Stronger  than  any  other  feel- 
ing was  his  sense  of  having  been  deceived 
and  cheated.  Once,  before  the  name  of 
Blondinelli  had  its  world-wide  signifi- 
cance, a  woman  had  done  her  worst  to 
ruin  it  altogether.  The  artist  had  got 
over  the  hurt,  but  the  man  never  forgot. 
No  woman  since,  he  had  seen  to  it,  had 
ever  had  the  power  to  wound  again. 
Now,  he  said  to  himself,  he  was,  after 
all,  once  more  duped.  Without  analyzing 
the  justice  of  his  accusation,  he  felt  a 
fierce  anger  against  this  woman  who  had 
never  shown  her  real  self  to  him.  He 
hated  her,  he  said,  but  beneath  he  was 
conscious  of  a  self-scorn  that  he  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  so  deluded.  It  was 
a  curious  state  of  mind.  He  believed  that 
it  was  the  Lauri's  love  for  Jacobi  which 
had  on  a  sudden,  as  it  were,  developed 
and  completed  her.  Yet  he  was  furious 
that  this  wondrous  bloom  had  not  come 
with  him.  More  furious  because  he  had 
not  even  suspected  its  possibility. 

When  she  came  to  see  him  the  next 
morning,  he  was  in  an  even  worse  humor 
than  the  night  before. 

"  You  had  a  great  triumph,"  he  began, 
sneeringly. 

"  I  saw  you  were  there,"  she  said,  quiet- 
ly. "  I  was  glad  you  didn't  wait  for  the 
Brahms.   Jacobi  murdered  it." 

Blondinelli  looked  at  her  quickly. 
"  He  would  undoubtedly  be  pleased  to 
hear  you  say  so." 

"  Oh,  he  knows  it!   He  had  been  having 
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a  row  with  Groetz,  and  took  it  out  on  the 
audience.  It's  to  be  hoped  "—she  smiled 
brightly  at  the  belligerent  face  opposite — 
"that  you  can  play  next  time.  Jacobi 
declares  he  will  never  come  near  Groetz's 
talons  again." 

"What  will  you  do,  then?"  he  asked, 
bluntly. 

"I?    Why,  Fve  not  been  quarrelling!" 

He  looked  at  her  intently  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  the  clear  eyes  never  wavered. 
Her  composure  pricked  him  into  speech. 
"  I  should  think  you'd  go  with  Jacobi." 

She  stared  at  him  as  if  he  had  suddenly 
lost  his  senses.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
she  asked,  sharply. 

"  Doesn't  need  any  explanation  from 
me,"  he  snarled.  "  It  might  suit  your 
pleasure  to  explain  to  me." 

There  was  a  light  in  her  eyes  he  did 
not  understand.  "  Nevertheless,"  she 
said,  slowly,  "  you  will  explain  to  me — 
and  fully." 

"  It's  I  who  ought  to  be  explained  to — 
yes,  and  apologized  to,"  he  cried.  He  had 
supposed  before  that  such  words  were 
only  possible  from  hysterical  women. 
"  Why  have  you  never  played  with  me  as 
you  did  with  Jacobi  yesterday?  Why 
have  I  never  seen  you  at  your  best  ?  Do 
you  call  it  fair  to  me?  Why  haven't  our 
concerts  been  the  triumphs  yours  and  his 
was  last  night  ?  It's  a  small  thing  to  you, 
perhaps,  but  you've  cheated  and  deceived 
me,  and  have  never  let  me  know  you  as 
you  really  are." 

In  spite  of  himself  there  was  a  break 
in  his  voice  at  that  last  sentence. 

The  woman  opposite  had  been  watch- 
ing him  with  wide,  strange  eyes.  She 
was  saying  to  herself  that  it  was  only  the 
weakness  from  his  sickness  that  made 
him  talk  like  that. 

The  knowledge  that  he  was  disgracing 
himself  exasperated  him  into  even  worse 
commissions. 

"  I  have  a  right  to  know,"  he  shouted. 
"  You  shall  tell  me  why  you  have  never 
played  with  me  as  you  played  with  Jacobi 
last  night." 

Madame  Lauri  looked  at  him  in  amaze, 
and  with  a  certain  other  feeling  which 
she  suppressed.  The  doctor  had  said  that 
even  now  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
Blondinelli  to  get  excited,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  he  was  already  half  mad.  Sooth- 
ingly, as  to  a  sick  child,  she  answered: 


"  If  I  had  played  differently,  my  dear 
Blondinelli,  how  do  I  know  ?  Is  it 
likely  I  have  purposely  thrown  away 
triumph?  At  any  rate,  my  success  or 
ill  success,  you  know,  never  could  have 
hurt  you." 

The  violinist  stared  at  her  without 
speaking.  All  the  weariness  he  had  not 
yet  convalesced  out  of  came  back  to  him, 
and  his  rage  was  over.  It  was  almost 
softly  that  he  said :  "  It's  true,  then,  what 
they  say.   You  are  in  love  with  Jacobi." 

Compassion  vanished  from  the  Lauri's 
countenance. 

"  You  have  no  right — "  she  began,  in 
icy  tones.  Then  something  in  the  man's 
face  changed  her  mood.  Her  lips  turned 
pale,  and  she  grasped  the  arms  of  her 
chair.  "  You  have  no  right,"  she  re- 
peated, huskily,  "  but  it  is  not  true." 

"  Not  true !"  He  leaned  forward  and 
held  her  with  his  eyes.  "  It  is  some  one 
else,  then,  that  has  changed  you  so?" 

With  deep  self-scorn  that  she  should 
answer  him  at  all,  she  still  replied,  to 
his  eyes  rather  than  to  his  words :  "  I 
am  not  changed.  There  is  nothing — no 
one  new  in  my  life." 

"  Nothing  new — no  one  has  changed 
you — then  " — his  breath  was  coming  fast, 
and  sudden  light  leaped  into  his  eyes — 
"  then  you  could  have  played  so  long  be- 
fore —  as  indeed  you  did,  in  Paris. 
Lauri  " — once  more  he  made  her  look  at 
him — "you  have  got  to  tell  me  why." 

She  made  a  quick  gesture  of  disdain, 
and  drew  herself  up  proudly.  "  I  do  not 
recognize  your  right,"  she  started  in, 
coldly.  But  he  never  let  his  eyes  leave 
her  face,  and  suddenly  a  warm  wave  of 
color  swept  over  her  cheeks.  Her  own 
eyes  grew  defiant,  and  she  looked  at  him 
as  intently  as  he  at  her.  "  I  will  tell  you," 
she  said.  "  It  is  just  as  well,  perhaps,  es- 
pecially as  everything  is  different  now. 
You  remember  the  last  concert  in  Paris, 
eight  years  ago  ? — when  the  girl  of  twen- 
ty-two was  greeted  with  cheers  that  even 
you  had  not  aroused?  Well,  of  all  the 
compliments  she  received,  there  was  one 
that  was  said  oftenest.  That  was  that  it 
would  thereafter  be  Lauri,  rather  than 
Blondinelli,  who  would  draw  the  crowds. 
And  the  girl  believed  them.  And — 
and — "  The  woman's  eyes  fell,  and  she 
groped  for  words.  "  She  did  not  have 
such  triumph  in  Germany,"  she  went  on 
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quietly,  at  length ;  "  and  she  never  has 
had  again,  till  now." 

The  man's  eyes  blazed,  and  he  started 
from  his  chair.    "  Why  ?"  he  demanded. 

She  thought  she  read  his  meaning, 
and  she  answered,  scornfully :  "  I  wish 
you  to  know.  I  was  not  going  to  take 
the  applause  that  belonged  to  you." 
Then,  with  a  glance  at  his  face,  she  went 
on  quickly :  "  Listen.  I  should  have  been 
less  than  decent  if  I  had  come  between 
you  and  the  public.  Do  you  remember 
the  girl  of  fourteen  in  the  Leipsic  Con- 
servatory, sixteen  years  ago,  when  you 
were  there  at  the  graduating  exercises?" 

Blondinelli  looked  puzzled,  and  half 
shook  his  head. 

Lauri  smiled  slightly.  "  It's  not  a  com- 
mon failing — forgetting  one's  good  deeds. 
The  girl  was  in  the  lower  classes,  but  the 
professors  were  prophesying  great  things 
for  her.  Just  at  that  time  her  father 
died,  and  there  was  no  money  for  her  to 
keep  on  with.  The  tuition  might  have 
been  arranged,  but  there  were  all  her  liv- 
ing expenses  to  be  met.  There  was  no- 
thing for  the  child  but  to  go  out  as  nurse 
or  into  a  factory.  You  heard  her  play, 
and  you  were  even  more  enthusiastic  than 
the  professors.  You  weren't  rich  yourself 
then.  But  you  left  behind  enough  money 
so  that  for  two  years  more  she  had  all  her 
time  for  her  work.  After  that  she  earned 
enough  herself,  till  she  married  the  man 
her  father  had  chosen  long  before. 

Blondinelli  had  listened  almost  with 
open  mouth.  At  the  end  he  gasped, 
"  And  you  are  that  lanky,  shy,  tow-head- 
ed child  who  curtsied  till  her  head  touch- 
ed her  knees  when  I  praised  her  playing  ?" 

Lauri  nodded,  smiling  at  his  first 
thought.  With  a  sudden  turn  he  came 
back  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

"  You  self -abnegated  to  such  an  extent, 
then,  out  of — merely  out  of — gratitude?" 
His  eyes  were  very  tired. 

"  It  was  the  least  I  could  do ;"  she 
flushed  painfully.  "  I  owed  it  to  you  that 
I  could  play  at  all.  Was  I  to  be  the 
cause,  then,  of  hurt  for  you?    I  never 


meant,"  she.  went  on  quickly,  "  to  have 
anything  changed.  But  when  you  were 
taken  sick  I  heard  some  things  that 
stung  me.  I — I — it — seemed  as  if  I  could 
not  stand  them.  I  vowed  I'd  show  the 
public  that  I  was  worth  something. 
Now  " — she  dropped  her  head — "  it  will 
be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  go  back. 
I  must  keep  on  as  I  have  begun,  or  I 
must  leave  the  stage  altogether." 

"  And  so  " — his  head  too  dropped,  and 
he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands — "  and 
so  it  was  all  just  gratitude?" 

She  had  turned  and  did  not  answer. 

"  Adelaide  " — the  man's  voice  was  only 
a  whisper,  but  she  shivered:  he  had  never 
called  her  by  her  Christian  name  before 
— "  Adelaide,  look  at  me."  But  she  would 
not  move.  "  If  " — he  leaned  over  and  put 
his  hand  on  her  arm — "  if  it  was  all  grati- 
tude, why  did  you  stay  with  me?  It 
couldn't  have  harmed  me  if  you  had  been 
concertizing  alone." 

"I  —  I  "  —  the  color  came  and  went 
painfully,  and  she  pressed  her  hands  to- 
gether— "I  —  wanted  —  to  pay  my  own 
debt.  Who  else  wouldn't  have  failed  you 
in  the  duos?" 

His  hand  fell  and  he  sank  back  into 
his  chair.  "  So  " — he  spoke  lightly  the 
same  words  he  had  said  before — "  so  it 
was  just  gratitude.  Ah!"  The  last 
sounded  like  a  choke. 

For  a  moment  neither  of  the  two 
stirred,  and  the  silence  was  only  broken 
by  the  steady  drip  of  the  icicles  on  the 
window-sash  outside. 

At  length,  with  a  little  sigh,  Madame 
Lauri  turned.  Blondinelli's  elbows  were 
on  the  arms  of  his  chair;  his  head  was 
sunken  into  his  hands.  As  she  looked, 
with  a  queer  feeling  at  her  throat,  two 
shining  drops  trickled  between  his  fingers. 

"  Pietro !"    She  never  knew  she  said  it. 

But  the  man's  head  lifted,  and  won- 
der fought  with  joy  over  his  face.  He 
stretched  out  both  hands.  "  Adelaide ! 
Say  it  wasn't  all  gratitude!" 

And  into  each  other's  eyes  they  gazed 
till  only  joy  was  left  in  his. 
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The  Real  d'Artagnan 


BY  CHARLES  SELLIER 


T 


HEEE  is  a 
manuscript 
in  the  his- 
torical collection 
of  the  Carnavalet 
Museum,  which  is 
signed  "  Artai- 
gnan  " ;  and  this 
signature  has  re- 
vived an  old  dis- 
pute concerning 
the  actual  existence  of  the  famous  hero, 
who  is  indebted  to  Romance  rather  than 
History  for  his  widespread  renown,  thanks 
to  the  trilogy  of  the  Cloak  and  Sword 
romances  by  Alexandre  Dumas :  the  Three 
Musqueteers,  Twenty  Years  After,  and 
The  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne. 

The  manuscript  reads  as  follows: 

Count  d'Artaignan,  Lieutenant  Captain  of 
the  first  company  of  musqueteers  of  the 
King,  and  Lieutenant  General  of  His  Maj- 
esty's armies. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  lord  (seigneur) 
of  Saint- Aubin  de  Faverot  has  served  in  the 
said  company,  from  the  22d  of  July  1710, 
to  the  20th  of  September  1714,  at  which 
time  he  asked  for  his  discharge:  in  witness 
whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hand, 
at  Paris,  the  fifth  day  of  November  1716. 

[Signed]  Artaignan. 

The  document  must  certainly  have 
been  very  precious  to  its  titled  possessor, 
as  proof  of  the  honor  of  having  served 
in  the  musqueteers.  It  will  be  entirely 
appropriate  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  subject  to  speak  first  of  that  famous 
body  of  men  whose  renown  is  inseparable 
from  the  name  of  d'Artagnan. 

The  musqueteers  formed  two  compa- 
nies of  the  King's  military  household. 
The  first  company  was  formed  by  Louis 
XIII.  in  1622.  It  was  his  old  company  of 
carbineers,  whose  carbines  he  had  re- 
placed with  musquets,  and  who  were  con- 
sequently called  musqueteers.  He  de- 
cided to  admit  only  gentlemen  of  proved 
valor  in  war,  chosen  from  among  his 


guards,  and  certain  "  soldiers  of  fortune  " 
of  recognized  worth,  whom  he  might 
afterwards  withdraw,  and  commission  as 
officers  in  his  regiments,  where  he  could 
provide  for  their  advancement. 

The  second  company  was  organized  by 
Mazarin  for  his  own  body-guard,  but, 
realizing  the  high  favor  in  which  Louis 
XIV.  held  his  musqueteers,  he  deemed  it 
prudent  to  present  the  company  to  the 
King  in  1660.  This  company,  which  was 
given  the  name  of  the  "  Petits  Mousque- 
taires,"  was  not  mounted  until  three 
years  after,  and  did  not  hold  equal  rank 
with  the  older  body  until  the  King  be- 
came captain  in  1665,  as  he  had  before 
been  captain  of  the  first  company.  Each 
company  had  250  men. 

At  first,  while  the  corps  had  no  regular 
uniform,  their  cloak  was  the  distinguish- 
ing garment  of  musqueteers  in  service. 
They  had  no  uniform  until  1665,  when 
Louvois,  the  Minister  of  War,  prescribed 
one  for  the  army.  It  was  unsurpassed  in 
magnificence;  coat  and  cloak  were  of 
scarlet,  laced  heavily  with  gold,  the 
jacket  of  blue,  embroidered  on  the  front 
with  a  cross  powdered  with  silver  fleur- 
de-lis,  the  hat  ornamented  with  gold 
cord,  white  plume,  etc. 

From  the  date  of  the  manuscript  in 
the  Carnavalet  Museum  it  may  be 
easily  asserted  that  the  signer  is 
none  other  than  Joseph  de  Montesquiou, 
Comte  d'Artagnan. 

Count  d'Artagnan  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Gascony, 
which  took  its  name  from  Montesquiou, 
the  barony  of  the  Count  d'Armagnac. 
In  the  eleventh  century  this  barony, 
separated  from  the  domain  of  the  Fezenac 
counts,  was  inherited  by  one  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  house,  whose 
descendants  formed  the  still  extant 
branch  of  Montesquiou.  The  name  d'Ar- 
tagnan was  added  to  that  of  Montesquiou 
by  a  great-grandfather  of  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tagnan, Paul  de  Montesquiou,  who  mar- 
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Fac-simile   of  Count  d'Artagnan's  Certificate  of   Service;  the  original,  recently 
discovered,  is  now   in  the  carnavalet  museum 


ried  Jacquette  d'Estaing,  lady  of  the 
seigniory  of  Artagnan,  in  Bigorre. 

The  Count  d'Artagnan  must  not  be 
confounded  with  his  illustrious  cousin- 
german,  Pierre  de  Montesquiou  d' Arta- 
gnan. This  latter  was  the  son  of  Henri 
de  Montesquiou  d'Artagnan,  the  King's 
lieutenant  at  Bayonne.  After  having 
been  page  of  the  King's  stables,  he  enlist- 
ed with  the  musqueteers,  and  two  years 
after,  in  1668,  became  ensign  in  the 
"  Gardes  Frangaises,"  where  he  advanced 
through  every  rank  during  the  campaigns 
in  Flanders  and  Franche-Comte.  Then, 
being  commissioned  major-general  of  in- 
fantry, he  organized  regular  drill  for  the 
troops,  and  thus  won  the  appreciation  of 
Louis  XIV. 

If  we  turn  to  the  romances  of 
Dumas's  Musqueteers,  it  is  easy  to  es- 
tablish that  there  is  nothing  in  com- 
mon between  those  heroes  and  either  one 
of  the  men  of  whom  we  have  made  men- 
tion ;  but  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  in- 
ferred that  the  famous  d' Artagnan  of  the 
romance  is  a  myth. 


Frangoise  de  Montesquiou  d'Artagnan 
married  Bertrand  de  Batz,  lord  of  Castel- 
more,  in  1608,  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Bearn,  already  known  and  distinguished 
in  the  eleventh  century.  They  had  two 
sons:  Paul  de  Batz,  who  will  be  found, 
under  the  name  of  Paul  d'Artagnan,  on 
the  muster-rolls  of  the  King's  musquet- 
eers in  1640;  the  second  son  was  Charles 
de  Batz,  who  also  took  his  mother's  name 
d'Artagnan,  to  distinguish  himself  from 
his  father,  who  was  likewise  called  the 
Count  de  Castelmore.  This  Charles  de 
Batz  is  the  man  claimed  by  both  history 
and  romance. 

Charles  de  Batz,  or  rather  d'Artagnan, 
was  born  in  1612,  not  in  1623,  the  year 
generally  given  as  the  date  of  his  birth. 
He  entered  the  "  Gardes  Frangaises  "  as 
cadet,  and  served  at  the  sieges  of  Arras, 
Aire,  at  La  Bassee  and  Bepaune,  in  1640 
and  1641 ;  at  Collioure  and  Perpignan  in 
1642.  Sent  to  the  siege  of  Gravelines 
in  1644,  he  donned  the  musqueteers' 
cloak  on  his  return,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  many  other  sieges.    In  1646 
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he  was  attached  to  the  personal  service 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  employed  him 
on  various  secret  missions;  he  was  re- 
warded by  an  appointment  to  a  lieuten- 
ancy in  the  Guards  in  1649,  and  made 
captain  in  the  same  regiment  five 
years  later.  Mazarin  then  ordered  him 
to  England  to  size  up  the  situation 
under  Cromwell,  whose  son  would  have 
been  very  suitable  for  Hortense  Man- 
cmi ;  but  before  making  an  offer  of 
his  niece,  the  cardinal  wished  to  be 
sure  that  the  Protector  was  firmly 
established.  After  the  English  republic 
had    collapsed,  d'Artagnan    was  again 


chosen  by  Mazarin  to  offer  the  unfortu- 
nate Hortense,  together  with  a  good- 
sized  dowry,  to  Charles  II.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that,  whatever  skill  d'Artagnan 
may  have  employed,  he  failed  in  the  two 
negotiations.  In  1657  he  returned  to  the 
musqueteers  with  the  rank  of  sub-lieu- 
tenant of  the  first  company.  He  then 
took  the  title  of  Count  d'Artagnan.  At 
that  time  the  first  company  of  musquet- 
eers was  commanded  by  a  nephew  of 
Mazarin,  Philip  Mancini,Duke  of  ISTevers, 
a  young  man  of  twenty-five  years,  who 
troubled  himself  little  with  his  duties, 
but  was  absorbed  in  the  pastimes  of  the 
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court;  he  was  seldom  seen  at  the  Louvre, 
and  left  his  subordinate  to  receive  his 
Majesty's  orders.  D'Artagnan  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  young  captain's  careless- 
ness and  incapacity  to  occupy  himself 
wholly  with  the  training  and  manage- 
ment of  the  company. 

Two  years  had  passed  since  d'Artagnan 
had  become  lieutenant  of  the  first  com- 
pany of  musqueteers,  when  he  at  last  re- 
ceived the  commission  of  lieutenant-cap- 
tain in  this  company,  in  1667.  The  same 
year  he  was  made  brigadier  of  cavalry, 
and  served  in  this  capacity  at  the  sieges 
of  Tournai,  of  Douai,  of  Lille,  and  in  the 
conquest  of  the  Franche-Comte.  In  1672, 
at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Holland,  he  became  camp-mar- 
shal, and  in  this  rank  he  fell  at  the  siege 
of  Maestricht,  June  24,  1673. 

If  a  comparison  be  made  between  the 
true  history  of  d'Artagnan  and  that  of 
Dumas's  hero,  a  perceptible  difference 
will  be  evident.  For  instance,  the  author 
has  d'Artagnan  fighting  at  the  siege  of 
La  Rochelle,  although  he  could  not  have 
been  more  than  fifteen  years  old  at  the 
time.  In  this  instance  Dumas  had  doubt- 
less confounded  him  with  his  uncle,  Jean 
de  Montesquiou  d'Artagnan,  who  was  en- 
sign in  the  "  Gardes  Franchises,"  and  was 
killed  during  this  siege.  The  death  of 
d'Artagnan,  Marshal  of  France,  in  the 
siege  before  the  city  of  Maestricht  is 
pure  invention. 

But  Dumas's  romance  is  not  so  far 
from  historical  accuracy  as  might  be  im- 
agined. It  is  known  that  the  tale  is 
founded  on  an  anonymous  narration, 
published  at  Cologne  in  1700,  under  the 
title  of  "  Memoirs  of  M.  d'Artagnan," 
and  that  Courtils  de  Sandraz  was 
the  author. 

The  commencement  of  Sandraz's  me- 
moirs, as  well  as  the  astonishing  epic 
of  Dumas,  shows  us  young  d'Artagnan 
leaving  the  ancestral  home  for  Paris, 
taking  with  him  ten  crowns,  a  little 
good  advice,  and  a  sorry  nag,  which 
arrived  at  Blois  in  an  exhausted  con- 
dition. The  company  at  the  public-house 
laughed  at  the  queer  couple,  which 
so  incensed  the  future  captain  that  he 
drew  on  them  in  rage,  and  was  promptly 
clapped  into  gaol,  where  he  lost  both 
steed  and  baggage.    Once  at  Paris,  he 


met  M.  de  Treville,  a  fellow-Gascon  and 
lieutenant-captain  of  the  King's  musquet- 
eers, to  whom  he  had  letters  of  introduc- 
tion. He  soon  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  three  young  men  of  Beam  (which 
province  was  neighbor  to  his  own),  Athos, 
Porthos,  and  Aramis,  and  fought  his 
duels  in  their  company. 

The  episode  in  which  Dumas  makes 
him  play  the  chief  part — the  mission  of 
d'Artagnan  to  England,  sent  by  Anne  of 
Austria  to  bring  back  the  gift  of  Louis 
XIII.,  a  diamond  neck-lace,  which  she  had 
imprudently  given  to  Buckingham  —  is 
due  entirely  to  the  imagination  of  the  ro- 
mancer. D'Artagnan's  journeys  to  Eng- 
land had  quite  other  motives. 

Before  closing  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  doubt  the  real  ex- 
istence of  his  three  comrades  in  arms, 
Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis,  if  that  of 
d'Artagnan  be  admitted.  Their  three 
names  are  not  impossible;  they  have  a 
Basque  termination  which  is  often  met 
with.  Athos  is  the  name  of  a  village  in 
the  Basses-Pyrenees,  which  has  a  charm- 
ing situation  on  the  Gave  d'Oloron;  Ara- 
mis is  a  pretty  town  in  the  same  depart- 
ment, the  two  forming  part  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Beam.  It  is  possible  that 
Porthos  is  merely  one  of  those  numerous 
hamlets  on  the  frontiers  of  France  which 
are  called  Port.es,  pronounced  Portos  in 
the  country  dialect. 

In  his  "  Critical  Dictionary  of  Biogra- 
phy and  History "  A.  Jal  notes,  under 
date  of  December  22,  1645,  the  following 
extract  from  the  register  of  deaths  at  St. 
Sulpice:  "Escort,  service,  f*ml  inter- 
ment of  the  body  of  Armand  Athos 
d'Autevielle,  musqueteer  of  the  King's 
Guard,  gentleman  of  Beam,  held  near 
the  market-place  of  Pre-aux-Clercs."  In 
this  musqueteer  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recognize  one  of  the  three  Bearnese 
whose  duels  Sandraz  has  related  in  the 
first  pages  of  .his  memoirs.  The  existence 
of  Athos  having  been  thus  proved,  renders 
possible  belief  in  that  of  his  comrades. 
Doubtless  severe  critics  could  reproach 
the  author  of  the  Musqueteers  for  hav- 
ing been  somewhat  careless  in  regard 
to  certain  dates  or  facts,  but  Dumas 
was  above  all  the  writer  of  romance, 
and,  in  the  words  of  Horace,  "  Poets 
may  dare  anything!" 


Cap'n  Goldsack 


BY   WILLIAM  SHARP 

DOWN  in  the  yellow  bay  where  the  scows  are  sleeping, 
Where  among  the  dead  men  the  sharks  flit  to  and 
fro — 

There  Cap'n  Goldsack  goes,  creeping,  creeping,  creeping, 
Looking  for  his  treasure  down  below! 
Yeo,  yeo,  heave-a-yeo ! 
Creeping,  creeping,  creeping  down  below — 
Yo!  ho! 

Down  among  the  tangleweed  where  the  dead  are  leaking 
With  the  ebb  an'  flow  o'  water  through  their  ribs  an' 
hollow  bones, 

Isaac  Goldsack  stoops  alow,  seeking,  seeking,  seeking. 
What's  he  seeking  there  amidst  a  lot  o'  dead  men's 
bones? 

Yeo,  yeo,  heave-a-yeo! 
Seeking,  seeking,  seeking  down  below — 
Yo !  ho ! 

Twice  a  hundred  year  an'  more  are  gone  acrost  the  bay, 
Down  acrost  the  yellow  bay  where  the  dead  are  sleeping ; 
But  Cap'n  Goldsack  gropes  an'  gropes  from  yearlong  day 
to  day — 

Cap'n  Goldsack  gropes  below,  creeping,  creeping,  creeping : 
Yeo,  yeo,  heave-a-yeo ! 
Creeping,  creeping,  creeping  down  below — 
Yo!  ho! 


Letter- Post 


BY   VAN   TASSEL  SUTPHEN 


MR.  REMSEN  ROBERTS  — in- 
timately, "  Bobs  "  —  sat  in  the 
club  car  of  the  north  -  bound 
"  Limited,"  reflecting  upon  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  future  in  which  Nan  Godfrey 
was  to  have  neither  walking  nor  speak- 
ing part.  Truly  the  proposition  was  an 
unthinkable  one,  for  the  world  had  been 
their  stage  ever  since  he  could  remember; 
the  comedy  of  their  relations  had  been 
a  brilliant  one,  and  they  had  played  it 
numberless  times,  to  the  eternal  mystifi- 
cation of  all  their  friends  and  their  own 
infinite  amusement.  And  now  at  this  the 
nth  performance,  when  one  would  have 
supposed  the  principals  letter  -  perfect, 
something  had  happened — a  contretemps 
whose  exact  nature  was  still  a  mystery 
to  Mr.  Roberts.  He  had  simply  been  in- 
formed that  the  play  was  over,  so  far  as 
Miss  Godfrey  was  concerned;  she  had 
positively  declined  to  make  her  re-entry, 
and  he  had  been  left  standing  awkward- 
ly in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  com- 
pelled to  mouth  his  finest  speech  to  the 
most  unappreciative  of  wall-papers.  And 
it  being  no  one's  business  in  particular 
to  ring  down  the  curtain,  he  finally  had 
to  make  a  run  for  it — the  lime-light  was 
beginning  to  scorch  his  wig. 

To  return  from  the  byways  of  meta- 
phor to  the  straight  road  of  common 
speech,  it  was  a  hard  Gradgrind  fact  that 
Bobs  and  Nan  were  no  longer  chums — 
the  old  frank  comradeship  was  a  thing 
of  the  past.  "  And  what  it  was  that  up- 
set the  apple-cart,"  concluded  the  young 
gentleman,  miserably,  "  I'll  be  hanged  if 
I  know." 

It  was  in  the  first  part  of  December 
that  Bobs  had  been  figuratively  turned 
out  of  doors  (a  procedure  verging  upon 
the  heartless,  when  one  recalls  what  a 
helpless  innocent  he  always  was,  and  a 
hard  winter  coming  on),  and  now  it  was 
February.  No  Christmas  remembrance 
from  her, — how  strange  that  seemed  ! — 
and  indeed  he  had  only  seen  her  once  or 


twice  all  winter  until  this  very  week, 
when  they  had  happened  to  meet  at  the 
Mortimer  Fixbys' — a  big  house  party  in 
the  Acre  colony.  Her  greeting  and  subse- 
quent manner  towards  him —  Well,  there 
was  nothing  to  which  he  could  take 
arguable  exception,  and  yet  at  the  end 
of  the  third  day  he  had  suddenly  be- 
thought him  of  an  important  business 
interest  necessitating  his  immediate  de- 
parture. The  Mortimer  Fixbys,  politely 
regretful,  had  insisted  upon  his  return- 
ing at  the  earliest  possible  moment:  and 
Nan,  who  happened  to  be  standing  by, 
had  seconded  the  request — regretfully  po- 
lite, as  Bobs  chose  to  think — and  so  the 
incident  had  been  closed.  He  had  left 
the  "  Log  Cabin  "  at  noon,  and  now  for 
an  hour  or  more  he  had  been  sitting  over 
an  untasted  Scotch  and  carbonic  in  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  club  car.  "  Click, 
click,  clickety  click,"  sang  out  the  wheels 
as  they  pounded  upon  the  rail-joints. 
"  For  all  the  world  like  an  interminable 
telegraph  message,"  thought  Bobs,  dis- 
mally. "  It  might  be  from  Nan  herself 
for  all  the  good  it  would  do  me — can't 
make  out  a  blessed  word.  Click,  click, 
clickety — it's  enough  to  drive  one  silly." 

The  "  association  of  ideas  "  is  a  mental 
process  in  excellent  psychic  standing;  it 
may  be  employed  with  entire  propriety 
to  set  in  motion  such  a  succession  of 
thought  waves  in  the  mind  of  our  young 
friend  as  is  herewith  set  down : 

Telegraphy,  the  Marconi  system  of 
wireless  communication,  telepathy,  and 
finally  that  curious  phenomenon  so  often 
associated  with  the  simultaneous  ex- 
change of  letters  between  friends — the 
mere  act  of  writing  on  A's  part  that  ap- 
pears to  incite  an  immediate  and  irre- 
sistible answering  impulse  in  the  sub- 
consciousness of  B.  "  Not  without  the 
aid  of  stimulants,"  muttered  Bobs,  and 
scowled  darkly  upon  his  whiskey  and  wa- 
ter. Yet  the  thought  clung  like  some 
ridiculous  mental  burr,  inaccessibly  at- 


Bobs  and  Nan  were  no  longer  Chums 


tached  to  his  subliminal  person;  he  could 
not  get  hold  of  it  to  pluck  it  off,  and  it 
insisted  upon  making  its  presence  felt,  no 
matter  how  many  times  he  tried  to  change 
his  psychical  position.  Certainly  it  was 
an  interesting  theory,  and  a  well-known 
author  hacl  once  exploited  it  with  pains- 
taking fidelity;  Bobs  perfectly  remem- 
bered the  magazine  in  which  the  gentle- 
man of  literary  distinction  had  collected 
various  instances  of  the  phenomenon  and 
the  conclusions  which  he  had  deduced 
from  them. 

Now  the  most  surprising  of  these  de- 
ductions was  the  assertion  that  one  might, 
at  any  time,  compel  the  attention  of  a 
neglectful  or  indifferent  correspondent  by 
the  simple  process  of  sitting  down  and 
writing  to  him.  To  be  successful  the  ex- 
periment must  be  perfect  in  every  detail. 
The  letter  must  be  honestly  written  out, 


and  then  regularly  signed,  dated,  sealed, 
and  stamped,  exactly  as  though  it  were 
forthwith  to  be  committed  to  the  post. 
But  it  need  not  he  actually  mailed.  As- 
tounding! but  unquestionably  a  fact.  It 
was  the  faithful  preparation  of  the  decoy 
epistle  that  was  the  all-important  thing; 
the  depositing  of  it  in  a  material  post- 
box  was  quite  unnecessary,  so  far  as 
the  bagging  of  the  game  was  concerned. 
"  This,"  said  Bobs,  unconsciously  speak- 
ing aloud,  "  is  important,  if  true."  Forth- 
with he  summoned  a  porter  and  demand- 
ed a  supply  of  the  train  stationery. 

It  was  a  delightful  sensation  in  itself, 
to  be  writing  to  Nan  again;  and  what 
piquancy  in  the  thought  that  he  was  thus 
subtly  bending  to  his  will  that  irrational 
feminine  nature!  Secure  in  his  psychi- 
cal bomb-proof,  he  could  experiment  at 
will  with  the  various  telepathic  poten- 
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tials,  note  the  effects  with  true  scientific 
impassivity,  and  tabulate  the  results  at 
leisure.  "  I'll  crowd  this  wireless  ma- 
chine up  to  the  last  notch,"  chuckled  the 
artful  Bobs,  "  and  if  there's  anything  in 
it  at  all,  the  sparks  will  have  to  fly  some- 
where." Yet  as  he  applied  himself  to  his 
task  he  began  to  realize  that  this  was  a 
serious  piece  of  business;  insensibly  he 
grew  graver  and  more  abstracted  as  his 
pen  moved  slowly  over  the  paper.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour  he  took  up  the  closely 
written  sheets  and  read  them  over. 

"  Nan  dear " — so  the  letter  began — 
"  there's  something  desperately  wrong 
between  us,  and  being  a  man,  I  can't  pre- 
tend to  guess  what  it  is.  Friends,  and 
such  good  friends  too,  for  so  many  years, 
and  then  suddenly  to  find  ourselves  walk- 
ing on  opposite  sides  of  the  street !  What 
does  it  mean?  I  had  thought  you  unlike 
other  women — one  of  the  rare  sort  that 
can  meet  a  man  on  his  own  ground.  I 
was  mistaken,  then? 

"  Well,  if  it  is  all  over,  what  remains 
for  me  ?  I  am  frank,  you  see,  in  acknow- 
ledging my  selfishness  in  the  matter,  a 
selfishness  supreme  and  unalloyed.  And 
I  am  frank  again  in  saying  that  I  want 
you  back — tremendously.  But  why  ?  Ah, 
that  is  where  the  puzzle  begins.  I  tell 
myself  that  you  are  necessary  to  my  hap- 
piness—  but  how  necessary?  Should  I 
have  to  ask  such  a  question  if — if  I 
loved  you? 

"  There !  it  is  out  at  last,  the  miserable 
confession  of  my  weakness.  If  I  loved 
you.  What  a  thing  to  say  to  any  wo- 
man— to  the  woman!  Unpardonable,  of 
course;  I  sha'n't  attempt  to  defend  my- 
self. But  now  that  the  confession  is 
made,  we  can  proceed  with  the  argument. 
Granting  the  '  if,'  wouldn't  I  be  sure  then 
of  why  I  wanted  you?  Wouldn't  I  take 
the  very  next  train  back  to  Acre  and  just 
carry  you  off,  willy-nilly,  like  a  young 
Lochinvar  out  of  the  West?  As  it  is,  I 
stay  comfortably  where  I  am,  due  north 
at  sixty  miles  an  hour. 

"Disgraceful,  isn't  it?  Yet  I  can't 
pump  up  an  emotion  that  doesn't  exist; 
and  if  it  did  exist,  it  wouldn't  need  any 
pumping  —  I  can  perfectly  understand 
that.  Granted  that  I  am  unacquainted 
with  love  in  the  concrete,  I  am  still  not 
wholly  a  fool.  I  know  that  it  is  some- 
thing alive  —  that  one  isn't  obliged  to 


place  it  under  a  microscope  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  prehistoric  bird  track,  or  even  a 
fly  in  amber.  But  some  of  us  go  on  col- 
lecting fossils — prefer  to  do  so. 

"  The  conclusion  must  be  obvious — that 
I  am  not  in  love.  Pricked  in  my  vanity, 
wounded  in  my  self-love,  or  perhaps  I 
am  only  a  little  disturbed  in  mind,  like 
a  cat  after  being  ousted  from  her  com- 
fortable seat  near  the  fire. 

"  It  has  been  an  undeniable  comfort, 
the  laying  bare  of  my  inmost  heart,  and 
5rou  should  feel  honored  by  the  confidence. 
There  are  not  many  women  who  have 
ever  seen  a  man  so  pitifully  stripped  of 
his  lion-skin,  and  there  are  fewer  still 
who  could  bear  to  look  upon  a  spectacle 
so  painful.  Either  they  would  shut  their 
eyes  or  refuse  to  believe  them.  And  I 
may  confess  that  I  should  never  have 
been  able  to  write  thus  fully,  freely,  un- 
restrainedly, but  for  the  certainty  that 
you  will  never  read  what  I  have  here 
set  down.  The  bare  thought  of  your 
actually  receiving  this  letter  fills  me  with 
terror.    But  that  is  impossible. 

"  Finally,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
woman  to  marry  without  the  pretence  of 
any  deep-seated  feeling  for  the  man  to 
whom  she  gives  her  hand.  And  the  man 
does  not  find  the  situation  an  impossible 
one;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  he 
who  insists  upon  the  affair  going  forward. 
He  is  willing  to  take  his  chances  that  lovo 
will  follow  the  kiss:  trust  him  to  make 
her  own  mind  clear  to  her.  But  reverse 
the  situation,  and  lives  there  a  woman 
who  would  accept  it?  What  woman 
would  consider,  even  for  a  moment,  the 
man  who  was  not  sure,  who  could  not  tell, 
who  did  not  know?    Would  you? 

Bobs." 

Mr.  Roberts  read  and  re-read  this  cu- 
rious epistle,  but  found  nothing  to  al- 
ter beyond  the  substitution  of  a  semi- 
colon here  and  there  for  a  vague  and 
possibly  misleading  comma.  He  folded 
and  enclosed  it  in  an  envelope,  sealing 
down  the  flap  with  an  impression  from 
his  signet-ring,  and  finally  addressed  it 
in  a  bold  hand  to  Miss  Anne  Godfrey,  in 
care  Mortimer  Fixby,  Esqr.,  The  Log 
Cabin,  Acre,  S.  P.  The  porter  supplied 
him  with  a  United  States  two-cent  stamp, 
;iiid  the  document  thus  completed  was 
safely  stowed  away  in  an  inside  pocket. 
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HARPER'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


Already  Mr.  Roberts  was  feeling  much 
more  cheerful. 

As  Bobs  stepped  from  the  cab  that  had 
conveyed  him  to  his  club,  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  letter-box  at  the  corner,  and  the 
thought  of  his  letter  recurred  to  him. 
He  walked  over  to  the  box,  drew  down 
the  patent  revolving  lid,  and  laid  the  let- 
ter on  the  shelf.  Now  he  had  only  to 
remove  his  finger,  and  the  moral  earth- 
quake would  be  in  process  of  incubation. 

How  had  it  happened?  He  could  not 
define  the  inexplicable  impulse  that  had 
moved  him.  He  knew  only  that  he  had 
let  go,  and  that  the  letter  had  fallen  into 
the  mail-box. 

At  first  the  shock  seemed  to  benumb  his 
mental  faculties ;  he  kept  moving  the  pat- 
ent lid  up  and  down  as  though  he  ex- 
pected to  pump  the  letter  out  of  the 
abyss  into  which  it  had  been  precipitated 
by  his  folly.  Then,  with  the  rush  of  re- 
turning consciousness  a  fierce  anger  sud- 
denly possessed  him;  he  grasped  the  let- 
ter-box and  shook  it  as  though  he  would 
tear  it  bodily  from  its  standard.  A  po- 
liceman walked  up  with  a  decided  step. 

"  Careful  there,  sir !" 

The  officer  spoke  sharply,  yet  deferen- 
tially, as  becomes  a  member  of  the  Eifth 
Avenue  detail,  and  Bobs,  who  had  not 
wholly  lost  his  senses,  was  instantly  ame- 
nable to  authority. 

"  It's  a  mistake,  officer,"  he  began,  help- 
lessly, "  a  gigantic,  fatal  mistake.  What 
am  I  going  to  do?" 

"  Can't  say,  sir,"  returned  the  helmeted 
one,  "  but  you  mustn't  destroy  govern- 
ment property  or  try  to  obstruct  the 
mails.  Might  try  headquarters,"  he  add- 
ed, vaguely.  But  Bobs  had  already  re- 
treated to  the  club  window — an  idea  had 
occurred  to  him.  - 

Ten  minutes  later  the  idea  materialized 
in  the  person  of  a  young  man  clad  in  the 
gray  uniform  of  a  letter-carrier.  He  was 
making  collections,  and  Bobs  intercepted 
him  as  he  stood  before  the  open  box  on 
the  corner,  raking  its  contents  into  a 
capacious  leather  bag  that  hung  suspend- 
ed from  his  shoulder. 

"  There's  a  letter  in  that  lot  addressed 
to  Miss  Anne  Godfrey,  Acre,  S.  P.,"  be- 
gan Bobs,  nervously.  "  I  posted  it  by 
mistake,  and  want  it  back."  He  held  up 
a  crisp  yellow-backed  bill  upon  which  the 
magic  letter  L  stood  out  seductively. 


The  letter  -  carrier,  an  apple  -  cheeked 
young  fellow,  blushed  painfully  and 
backed  away. 

"  What's  wrong  here  ?"  A  man  in 
plain  clothes  pushed  himself  between 
them.  "  I'm  a  department  inspector,"  he 
explained,  curtly. 

Mr.  Roberts  crumpled  up  the  bill  in 
his  hand  and  stated  his  case. 

"  Can't  be  done,"  rapped  out  the  man 
in  plain  clothes,  with  frowning  emphasis. 
"  Courts  have  ruled  that  a  letter  once 
posted  is  no  longer  the  property  of  the 
writer,  but  belongs  to  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  You  might  see  the  Tenth 
Assistant  Postmaster  at  the  General  Of- 
fice, but  you  will  only  be  wasting  your 
time.  And  that  reminds  me,  Smith, 
that  you'd  better  be  getting  along.  You're 
four  minutes  late  now." 

Bobs  did  waste  his  time,  for  the  Tenth 
Assistant  Postmaster  could  only  repeat 
the  decision  of  the  inspector.  The  letter 
could  not  be  returned,  but  must  be  for- 
warded to  its  address.  It  is  true  that 
there  was  a  circumlocutory  office  method 
that  might  be  employed,  but  it  was  a 
procedure  involving  many  yards  of  red 
tape — the  letter  might  be  despatched  long 
before  it  could  be  all  unwound. 

"  What  time  does  the  Southern  mail  go 
out?"  interrupted  Bobs,  impatiently. 

"  The  next  one  closes  at  midnight," 
answered  the  official,  with  a  glance  at  a 
printed  schedule  hanging  on  the  wall. 

Bobs  consulted  his  watch,  and  saw  that 
it  was  barely  five  o'clock.  If  he  hurried, 
he  could  catch  a  fast  train  that  would 
bring  him  to  Acre  in  a  little  over  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  mail  would  not  be  de- 
livered until  the  morning  after.  Much 
might  be  done  in  that  time. 

Double  fare  to  the  cab-driver,  and  by 
half  after  five  Bobs  rushed  into  his  tem- 
porary quarters  at  the  club,  where  the 
faithful  Huggins  had  just  finished  un- 
packing his  various  impedimenta. 

"  Get  'em  together  again  —  any  old 
way,"  ordered  Mr.  Roberts,  breathlessly. 
"  We  are  going  back  to  Acre  on  the  seven 
train — at  least  I  am.  You  can  take  the 
heavy  things  on  to  Boston,  get  the  rooms 
open,  and  wait  there  until  you  hear  fur- 
ther. But  now — quick!  I'll  order  my 
section  by  telephone." 

Determination  accomplishes  wonders 
always,  and  Bobs  occupied  an  excrucia- 
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tingly  uncomfortable  upper  berth  on  the 
Southwestern  Express  as  it  plunged 
through  the  darkness  of  that  intermi- 
nably long  night.  But  even  an  upper 
berth  is  better  than  to  have  been  left  be- 
hind at  such  a  crisis.  During  the  day 
run  they  were  delayed  by  a  freight  wreck, 
and  in  consequence  he  was  four  hours 
late  in  arriving  at  the  "  Log  Cabin." 
It  was  midnight,  indeed,  and  the  femi- 
nine contingent  of  the  household  was  in- 
visible. But  the  riotous  crew  in  the 
billiard-room  gave  him  a  warm  welcome, 
and  if  Fixby  was  a  little  surprised,  he 
never  showed  it.  Pleading  fatigue,  Bobs 
made  an  early  escape  to  his  room;  he 
must  be  up  betimes,  for  the  house  mail- 
bag  was  due  in  the  breakfast-room  at 
nine  sharp,  and  it  was  his  plan  to  waylay 
the  groom  who  brought  it  over  from  the 
village  an  hour  earlier. 

The  striking  of  a  distant  clock  aroused 
Mr.  Roberts;  he  counted  nine  distinct 
strokes.  There  was  no  time  to  waste  in 
useless  recriminations  with  himself,  but 
why  hadn't  he  brought  Huggins?  Yet 
when  he  entered  the  breakfast-room  a 
very  few  minutes  later  he  breathed  a 
trifle  easier.  The  post-bag  lay  unopened 
at  Fixby's  vacant  place,  and  Bobs  real- 
ized now  that  it  would  have  been  useless 
for  him  to  intercept  the  groom,  since  the 
bag  was  locked  and  the  key  never  left 
Fixby's  guard-chain. 

There  were  half  a  dozen  of  the  house 
party  already  assembled  around  the 
breakfast  table,  and  Bobs  had  to  submit 
as  good-humoredly  as  possible  to  the  sur- 
prise and  chaff  occasioned  by  his  unex- 
pected return.  Miss  Godfrey  was  not 
present,  but  she  might  appear  at  any  mo- 
ment. Where  was  Fixby?  Just  like  the 
sulky  brute  to  oversleep  and  keep  every- 
body waiting  for  their  letters.  Bobs 
moved  into  the  seat  immediately  to  the 
left  of  his  absent  host,  and  eyed  the  post- 
bag  hungrily.  The  wild  idea  occurred  to 
him  of  carrying  it  off  bodily — with  one 
leap  he  could  be  through  the  French  win- 
dows and  running  for  his  life.  Just  then 
Fixby  turned  up. 

"  Sorry  to  keep  you  all  waiting,"  he 
said,  smilingly,  and  produced  his  mail- 
key.  "  Pretty  flat  this  morning,"  he  com- 
mented as  he  proceeded  to  examine  the 
contents  of  the  bag.  "  Well,  I  should 
say  so — just  one  solitary  letter,  for  Miss 


Anne  Godfrey.  Where  are  you,  Nan? 
Eh!   What's  that,  Bobs?" 

But  Bobs,  muttering  something  about 
charging  himself  with  the  duty  of  hand- 
ing the  missive  to  Miss  Godfrey,  had  al- 
ready snatched  it  from  the  astonished 
Fixby  and  concealed  it  in  one  of  the  con- 
venient pockets  that  a  man  has  always 
at  his  service.  Just  too  late,  however, 
for  Miss  Godfrey,  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  the  room,  had  heard  and 
seen  all.  She  came  forward  and  con- 
fronted the  guilty  one. 

"  This  explains  it — your  hurried  de- 
parture, your  mysterious  errand,  your 
unexpected  return.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,  Bobs,  sneaking  off 
to  Washington  to  get  the  appointment 
of  postmaster  at  the  '  Log  Cabin '  away 
from  poor  Mr.  Fixby.  It's  a  shame,  and 
in  future  I  shall  buy  all  my  stamps  in 
the  village.    Give  me  my  letter,  please." 

Bobs  would  have  attempted  to  argue, 
to  temporize,  to  cajole,  but  the  tone  of 
Miss  Godfrey's  request  had  been  uncom- 
promising, and  the  others  were  looking 
at  him  curiously.  He  drew  it  out  with  a 
sickly  smile,  and  saw  that  it  was  not  his 
letter  at  all,  but  an  enclosure  in  an  ob- 
long Wedgwood-blue  envelope,  and  post- 
marked Palm  Beach.  The  criminal,  re- 
prieved at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  turned 
white,  then  red,  and  handed  the  little 
packet  to  Miss  Godfrey.  She  knew  in- 
stantly that  he  had  been  reprieved,  and 
he  knew  that  she  knew. 

When  the  newspaper  published  in  a 
neighboring  city  of  commercial  impor- 
tance appeared  late  that  afternoon,  some 
light  was  thrown  upon  the  mysterious 
shrinkage  in  the  Northern  mail.  The  fast 
mail  going  South  had  met  with  an  acci- 
dent the  day  before  in  crossing  the  draw 
over  the  Matomac  River.  An  axle  had 
snapped,  and  two  of  the  postal  cars  had 
broken  away  from  the  rest  of  the  train 
and  had  plunged  into  the  stream.  For- 
tunately no  lives  had  been  lost,  but  twen- 
ty-four bags  of  mail  for  the  Southwest, 
besides  some  thousands  of  loose  pieces, 
were  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  Matomac. 

Bobs  was  not  conscious  how  audible 
had  been  his  sigh  of  relief  until  he  real- 
ized that  Miss  Godfrey  was  looking  at 
him.  Then  he  had  a  disagreeable  shock 
at  breakfast  the  next  morning,  when 
the  Washington  papers  announced  that  a 
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large  proportion  of  the  first-class  mail 
matter  had  been  recovered,  and  was  now 
being-  dried  out  at  the  department  stores, 
preparatory  to  forwarding  to  its  destina- 
tion. Bobs  made  a  hasty  calculation. 
To-day  was  Tuesday,  and  the  crisis  should 
be  due  at  the  same  hour  on  Wednesday 
morning.  Well,  he  would  be  prepared  to 
meet  it. 

All  through  that  long  day  Bobs  felt 
that  his  adversary's  eye  was  upon  him, 
and  it  was  only  his  ever-present  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  that  prevented  him 
from  noticing  in  turn  that  Miss  Godfrey 
was  by  no  means  at  her  ease.  But  some- 
how the  hours  of  suspense  wore  away. 

Mr.  Roberts  rose  at  an  unusually  ear- 
ly hour  Wednesday  morning.  He  had 
learned  that  the  post-bag  was  never  car- 
ried directly  into  the  breakfast-room  by 
the  groom  who  brought  it  over  from  the 
village,  but  was  deposited  by  the  latter 
in  a  dark  back  hallway,  where  it  reposed 
peacefully  upon  a  hook  until  one  of  the 
house-servants  found  time  to  carry  it 
within.  On  this  particular  occasion  the 
outer  door  had  no  sooner  closed  upon  the 
groom  than  Bobs,  emerging  from  his 
place  of  concealment  in  the  cloak-closet, 
made  a  dash  for  the  prize.  But  his  eager 
hand  fell  back  palsied  and  nerveless  at 
the  touch  of  flesh  every  whit  as  cold  and 
shaking  as  itself.  At  that  moment  one  of 
the  maids  opened  the  door  into  the  main 
hall,  letting  in  a  flood  of  cruelly  uncom- 
promising light.  Nan  Godfrey  stood 
near  the  suspended  mail-bag,  trembling- 
ly brandishing  one  of  Fixby's  poultry- 
carvers,  and  Bobs,  an  open  razor  in  his 
hand,  was  equally  in  flagrante  delicto. 
Without  a  word  the  twain  fled  upon  their 
separate  ways.  But  all  roads  lead  to  the 
breakfast  table. 

"  Good-morning  !  good-morning  !"  and 
Mortimer  Fixby  bustled  in,  rosy  and 
jovial.  He  drew  the  post-bag  towards 
him,  unlocked  it,  and  began  the  distribu- 
tion. Nearly  every  member  of  the  house 
party  had  put  in  an  appearance,  and  the 
long  table  was  well  filled. 

"Here  you  are,  Bobs.  Readdressed 
from  Boston." 

Bobs  took  the  missive  without  looking 
at  it,  and  slipped  it  under  his  egg-cup. 
That  could  wait. 

"  TIllo !"  went  on  Fixby,  "  here's  the 
jetsam  from  the  Matomac  disaster.  Looks 


as  though  it  had  just  come  in  from  Com- 
modore Noah's  branch  postal  station  on 
Mount  Ararat." 

There  was  a  great  sensation,  and  every- 
body looked  up. 

Without  actually  seeing  what  was  be- 
ing done,  Bobs  became  suddenly  aware 
that  some  one  was  endeavoring  to  ab- 
stract the  letter  under  his  egg-cup.  He 
pounced  upon  it,  out  of  the  sheer  instinct 
of  ownership,  and  turned  indignantly  to 
discover  the  culprit.  But  half  the  people 
in  the  room  had  risen  and  were  crowding 
around  his  chair,  which  adjoined  that 
of  the  host;  no  one  looked  in  the  least 
guilty,  or  even  discomposed.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done,  and  already  Fixby 
was  handing  out  the  treasure-trove. 

"  Two  for  you,  Dan,  and  pass  this  to 
Mrs.  Mayo.  The  rest  are  for  me,  except 
this  one — can't  make  out  the  address." 

It  was  the  letter;  Bobs  held  out  his 
hand,  but  Fixby  shook  his  head. 

"  There's  nothing  to  be  made  out,"  con- 
tinued that  gentleman,  "  except  the  '  in 
care  Mortimer  Fixby.'  It  would  seem 
that  I  have  the  best  right  to  it  in  default 
of  any  clearer  claim." 

"  But  it's  mine,  Mr.  Fixby,"  put  in 
Nan  Godfrey,  suddenly.  She  stood  up 
very  straight  as  she  spoke,  her  great  gray 
eyes  black  with  excitement. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interrupted  Bobs, 
desperately,  "  but  I  am  absolutely  sure 
that  that  letter  belongs  to  me." 

Fixby  was  plainly  puzzled.  He  turned 
the  envelope  in  every  direction,  seeking 
a  possible  clew,  and  finding  none. 

"  Suppose  we  cut  it  open,"  he  said,  with 
sudden  inspiration.  "  Judgment  of  Sol- 
omon, you  know."  There  was  a  murmur 
of  approval  from  the  spectators;  Fixby 
picked  up  a  silver  fruit-knife  and  felt 
its  point  ostentatiously. 

"By  all  means,"  said  Miss  Godfrey, 
coolly. 

"No!"  objected  Bobs,  so  explosively 
that  everybody  started.  "Let  Nan  have 
it,"  he  went  on,  sullenly. 

"  Excellent !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mayo,  and 
clapped  her  hands.  "  It  is  quite  clear  now 
that  the  letter  belongs  to  Mr.  Roberts." 

"  He  has  surrendered  his  claim,"  re- 
torted Miss  Godfrey.  "  Mortimer,  will 
you  give  me  that  letter?" 

Mr.  Fixby  hesitated  and  looked  at 
Bobs.    That  gentleman  nodded  indifTer- 
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ently;  indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  if 
he  realized  in  the  smallest  degree  that  the 
controversy  was  still  in  progress.  A  mo- 
ment before  he  had  happened  to  glance 
at  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  an  inex- 
plicable emotion  had  seized  him  as  he 
recognized  Nan's  handwriting.  The  let- 
ter had  been  posted  at  Acre,  forwarded 
to  his  Boston  address,  and  promptly  re- 
turned by  the  ever-faithful  Huggins. 

So  the  experiment  in  psychics  had  been 
successful.  Here  was  the  proof,  and  Mr. 
Roberts  gazed  upon  it  with  fascinated 
eyes;  the  ardor  of  the  true  scientist  per- 
meated every  ,  vein,  and  he  thrilled  with 
a  divine  ecstasy. 

"  There  you  are,  then,"  and  Eixby 
handed  the  letter  to  Miss  Godfrey. 

The  other  women  lingered  near  for  a 
few  moments,  but  Nan,  sitting  in  a  big 
chair  near  the  fire,  with  the  letter  in  her 
lap,  was  plainly  indisposed  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity.  One  by  one  they  drifted 
away,  until  Bobs  and  Nan  were  left  alone. 
Even  the  servants  had  departed,  carry- 
ing with  them  the  silver  covers  to  be  kept 
warm  for  the  stragglers  still  to  come,  and 
only  the  tea-urn  remained  on  duty. 

Miss  Godfrey  had  risen  to  her  feet 
and  was  confronting  Mr.  Roberts.  She 
held  out  the  letter  that  had  been  in  dis- 
pute. "  It's  a  fair  exchange,"  she  said, 
almost  entreatingly.  Her  meaning  was 
plain  enough  to  Bobs.  They  had  both 
been  foolish  enough  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  high  explosives,  and  the 
lady  had  become  convinced  that  an  emo- 
tional catastrophe  was  imminent.  It  was 
ridiculous  for  sensible  people  to  stand 
facing  each  other,  bomb  in  hand,  when 
they  were  mutually  desirous  of  conclud- 
ing their  business  with  the  smallest  pos- 
sible amount  of  noise. 

Bobs  felt  the  force  of  this  reasoning, 
and  he  was  equally  sensible  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  truce  that  she  proposed — 
the  lifeless  harmony  of  negation.  The 
battle,  it  is  true,  might  be  avoided,  but 
without  the  struggle  there  could  be  no 
victory  for  either  side.  Assuming  that 
the  situation  was  hopeless,  it  was  still 
desirable  to  have  the  air  cleared,  and  if 
this  could  only  be  accomplished  through 
the  expensive  medium  of  an  explosion — 
why,  let  there  be  an  explosion  forthwith. 
Consequently  Mr.  Roberts,  after  mature 
consideration,  shook  his  head. 


"  Can't  do  it,"  he  said,  gruffly,  and  tak- 
ing out  his  penknife,  proceeded  to  slit 
open  the  envelope  of  his  letter. 

She  flourished  a  hair-pin  at  him. 
"  Then  I  am  driven  to  reprisals." 

He  wrested  the  bit  of  wire  from  her 
resisting  fingers  and  flung  it  into  the  fire. 

"  I  forbid  it,"  he  said,  and  was  some- 
what surprised  when  she  entirely  failed 
to  resent  a  masterfulness  presumably  so 
odious.  Then  he  went  over  to  a  window- 
seat  and  read  his  letter. 

It  contained  only  a  few  words,  and 
those  such  as  any  warm  -  hearted  girl 
might  write  on  feeling  herself  respon- 
sible for  the  existence  of  an  estrange- 
ment that  had  been  a  mistake  vf rom  the 
beginning.  Would  he  forgive  her  and 
come  back  before  the  house  party  broke 
up?  And,  above  all,  he  must  answer  im- 
mediately— the  latter  word  underscored. 

Oppressed  by  a  sudden  misgiving,  Bobs 
turned  again  to  the  date-line.  It  was  the 
very  day  he  had  left  Acre,  and  she  had 
even  particularized  the  hour — high  noon. 
His  own  letter  had  been  written  at  three 
o'clock  that  same  afternoon.  Mr.  Roberts 
sat  among  the  ruins  of  his  psychical 
house  of  cards.  What  an  egregious  mis- 
take he  had  made!  what  a  fatuous  bun- 
gler he  had  been!  How  about  that  ex- 
periment in  telepathy?  It  was  he — he, 
Remsen  Roberts — who  had  been  played 
upon;  it  was  his  impressionable  nature 
that  had  so  artlessly  responded  to  the 
touch  of  the  telepathic  current.  What 
a  mortifying  reflection  upon  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  masculine  intellect!  He  had 
been  shamefully  juggled  with,  and  he 
felt  a  sudden  sympathy  with  the  much- 
enduring  white  rabbit  of  the  professional 
conjurer;  he  could  almost  realize  what 
it  must  mean  to  be  produced  from  a  silk 
hat  in  company  with  a  rubber  omelet. 

How  much  longer  he  would  have  con- 
tinued in  this  strain  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  for  it  was  just  at  this  point  that  the 
subliminal  Mr.  Roberts  concluded  to  as- 
sert himself.  It  was  his  business,  any- 
way— -had  been  so  from  the  beginning — 
and  this  subjective  man  of  his  was  only 
messing  it  up  the  more  thoroughly  with 
every  fresh  move.  And  so  the  bungler 
was  relegated  to  a  back  seat,  and  the  real 
Bobs  walked  over  to  the  fireplace.  There 
was  some  consolation  in  the  knowledge 
that  her  part  in  his  humiliation  had  been 
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purely  unconscious.  Nan  had  had  no 
idea  of  hooking  a  psychical  monster  when 
she  cast  her  little  line  into  the  ocean  of 
uncertainty;  she  had  simply  wanted  him. 
Accordingly  he  made  bold  to  draw  a  chair 
close  to  hers. 

After  all,  the  experiment  had  not  been 
wholly  in  vain,  however  it  had  been 
initiated;  they  were  together  again,  and 
at  her  desire.  Nor  was  he  unduly  alarm- 
ed over  her  unquestionable  regret  in  hav- 
ing made  the  advance  and  her  anxiety 
to  retract  it.  He  knew  perfectly  well 
that  if  she  had  recovered  the  evidence  of 
her  weakness,  it  would  have  been  only 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  it  by  an 
immediate  renewal  of  the  proffer. 

Finally,  he  was  glad  to  be  back — un- 
reservedly so  —  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  go  away  again.  The  mere  thought 
terrified  him :  how  could  he  ever  have 
endured  the  prospect  for  a  moment? 
Happy  inspiration!  to  tell  her  as  much — 
it  was  her  right  to  know  it.    Blessed  be 


that  letter  of  his,  and  the  mischance  that 
had  caused  him  to  follow  it  to  Acre! 
That  letter!  It  still  lay  between  them, 
a  sheathed  and  double-edged  sword.  It 
could  not  be  drawn  without  the  certainty 
of  wounding  one  or  the  other  of  them — 
irremediably  perhaps.  But  why  draw  it 
at  all?  He  leaned  forward,  took  gentle 
possession  of  the  wretched  thing,  and  held 
it  up  for  her  to  see. 

"  It  belongs  to  you,  dear,"  he  said, 
quietly,  "  but  before  you  read  it  I  have 
an  explanation  to  make.  It  contains  the 
record  of  a  man's  heart,  but  an  incom- 
plete one.  It  is  the  absolute  truth  as  he 
saw  and  believed  it  yesterday,  a  truth 
very  different  from  what  hessees  and  be- 
lieves to-day.  If  you  insist,  you  may  read 
for  yourself  what  a  foolish  person  once 
thought,  but  he  prefers  that  you  should 
let  him  tell  you  what  he  now  knows." 

Nan  took  the  still  unopened  letter  and 
dropped  it  into  the  heart  of  the  blazing 
pine  knots.    "  I  am  listening,"  she  said. 


The  Glimmer  of  Dream 

BY  JOHN   VANCE  CHENEY 

THERE  where  the  blank  eye  stares,  bereft  of  sight, 
And  dim,  lost  guesses  flutter  to  and  fro; 
Where  shifting  winds  of  doctrine  come  and  go, 
And  reason  chatters  in  unanswering  night; 

'Twas  there  again  I  saw  it,  softly  bright, 
The  gentle  spirit-glimmer  dreamers  know. 
It  silvered  up  and  down  as,  long  ago, 

When  music  moved  me,  pulsing  to  its  light. 

It  shone  a  time,  then  drifted  on  and  on; 
Like  the  one  butterfly  among  the  graves 
It  passed,  or  like  the  gleam  upon  the  waves 

Of  shaken  grass.    It  darkened,  and  was  gone. 


A  Hermit  in  Arcadia 


BY  ALICE  BROWN 


IT  was  a  pulsating  noon  in  the  spring 
of  the  year.  Adam  Field  dusted  the 
flour  from  his  hands  and  came  to 
the  door  of  his  little  house,  to  salute  the 
weather.  He  was  the  hermit  of  the 
Tristram  Woods,  and  this  was  his  bak- 
ing-day. Four  pies,  desirably  browned, 
stood  on  the  kitchen  table,  and  the  dough 
he  had  given  its  second  moulding  was 
set  in  the  pans  to  rise.  These  were 
duties  past;  but  his  pleasures  lay  out-of- 
doors,  and  he  came  forth  to  seek  them. 
He  was  a  tall,  great-shouldered  creature 
with  bronze-red  hair  and  a  freckled  face. 
The  line  of  his  profile  swept  nobly  from 
brow  to  chin,  and  at  first  sight  he  justi- 
fied the  exactions  of  beauty  as  applied 
to  men. 

But  looking  longer  at  him,  it  would 
be  found  that  all  this  strength  of 
moulding  and  outline  was  pathetically 
softened  by  his  eyes.  They  were  dog's 
eyes,  brown  and  seeking,  and  by  no 
means  knowing  what  they  sought.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  gingham  shirt  and  gray 
trousers,  and  he  wore  a  blue  checked 
apron.  The  apron  he  untied,  and  turn- 
ing, hung  it  on  a  nail  by  the  door,  mov- 
ing with  the  air  of  one  who  does  an  ac- 
customed act  from  an  added  precision 
because  he  hates  it.  Returned  to  man's 
estate  by  the  removal  of  the  belittling 
garment,  he  seemed  to  free  his  soul  and 
let  it  rove  abroad  among  the  delicate 
riches  of  the  day. 

His  house,  gray  -  lichened  in  its  an- 
cientry, stood  on  the  shore  of  Tristram 
Pond,  and  the  little  clearing  about  it 
was  fringed  by  trees,  now  lustily  prick- 
ing into  green.  So  lucent  was  the 
green,  and  yet  so  pervasive,  that  it 
held  every  '  coign  of  the  forest  like 
an  ardent  mist.  It  seemed  to  rise 
and  waver  before  Adam's  vision,  and 
his  responsive  senses  told  him  he  might 
almost  bathe  in  it.  He  was  at  one  with 
the  woods,  not  even  owning  in  his 
heart  that  he  loved  them,  but  yet  ab- 
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sorbed  into  their  thrilling  life.  Sud- 
denly, while  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  a 
group  of  birches  marking  out  the  path 
about  the  pond,  they  parted,  and  a  girl 
stood  there  framed  in  green. 

"  Gee!"  said  Adam  Field.  It  was  the 
old  situation,  a  man  and  a  maid;  but 
he  found  himself  as  disturbed  by  it  as  if 
the  one  of  them  had  been  Adam  the  First, 
and  the  other,  Eve.  The  day  and  the 
season  smelt  so  new  that  the  girl  seemed 
new  also. 

Yet  she  was  not  in  any  sense  remark- 
able to  the  generalizing  glance — a  slight 
thing  with  a  brown  face  and  brown  hair 
growing  in  a  one-sided  peak  on  her  fore- 
head. Her  eyes  only  were  unusual. 
They  were  large  and  dark,  and  at  this 
moment  they  held  the  gypsy  glint.  The 
hermit  met  them  and  could  not  look 
away.  Their  gleam  bewitched  him.  He 
had  an  impulse  to  walk  forward  in  re- 
sponse, but  as  he  laid  a  hand  upon  the 
casing  of  the  door,  to  be  assured  of  some- 
thing solid,  the  girl  smiled.  Her  face 
crinkled  up;  the  brown  pool  of  the  eyes 
broke  also,  and  Adam  was  released.  He 
drew  a  quick  breath,  and  passed  a  hand 
before  his  eyes.  The  girl  came  lightly 
forward.  She  held  a  withe,  and  stripped 
it  as  she  walked. 

"  Are  you  the  hermit  ?"  she  inquired. 

Adam  frowned.  "  I  should  like  to 
know,"  said  he,  fractiously,  "  if  a  chap 
can't  go  off  and  live  by  himself  without 
being  called  names !". 

"  What's  anybody  want  to  go  off  by 
themselves  for  ?"  asked  the  girl,  with  an 
outward  indifference,  and  yet  some  keen- 
ness of  veiled  interest. 

"  Because  they're  sick  of  the  whole 
damned  show!" 

She  looked  at  him  in  a  fashion  so 
gravely  indulgent  that  Adam's  heart 
gave  one  quick  throb :  for  he  thought  of 
his  apron.  Then  he  remembered  having 
taken  it  off,  and  he  blessed  his  stars. 

"  She  said  you  had  a  lovely  voice,"  re- 
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marked  the  girl,  with  a  smooth  irrel- 
evance. 
"  Who  ?" 

"  Melissa  Beane.  She  that  was  Melis- 
sa Hawkins." 

The  slow  red  crept  into  his  face  and 
suffused  it.  Many  thoughts  were  sur- 
ging within  him,  but  none  such  as  he 
could  utter.  For  certain  reasons  he  felt 
that  Melissa  Hawkins  had  the  sorry  right 
to  say  anything  she  pleased  about  him. 

"  She  told  me  how  you  looked,"  con- 
tinued the  girl,  dispassionately,  "but 
you  ain't  half  so  freckled  as  I  expected." 

The  pin-prick  hurt.  His  mates  at 
school  had  taunted  him  with  freckles, 
and  that  old  nerve  had  life  enough 
to  thrill. 

"  I  ain't  the  only  one  in  the  world 
that's  freckled,"  said  he;  but  the  girl 
interrupted  him  sweetly: 

"Do  you  mean  me?  Oh  no!  I  ain't 
freckled.  I'm  tanned,  that's  all.  You 
had  better  see  to  your  oven.  Some- 
thing's burning." 

Adam  could  never  explain  why  he  felt 
so  hopelessly  at  her  mercy.  She  seemed 
to  possess  an  infinite  power  of  deriding 
him,  and  he  was  the  more  undone  be- 
cause he  felt,  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul, 
that  she  could  soothe  with  an  equal 
potency.  She  hurt  him,  and  undoubted- 
ly wished  to  hurt;  yet  mingled  with  his 
inner  protest  against  the  injustice  of 
that  onslaught  was  an  unreasoning  de- 
sire to  go  to  her  for  comfort.  But  the 
girl,  as  if  she  knew  nothing  about  these 
warring  subtleties,  looked  at  him  with 
satirical  eyes.  Within  the  man  waves 
of  resolution  were  mounting  high.  No 
power  on  earth  should  force  him  to  ac- 
knowledge before  his  arch  tormentor 
that  ovens  and  other  household  gear 
were  not  things  afar  from  him. 

"  There's  nothing  to  burn,"  said  he, 
firmly. 

She  swept  the  words  aside  in  whole- 
sale scorn.  "  I  guess  I  know !"  said  she. 
"  You  just  let  me  look !"  She  brushed 
past  him,  crossed  the  kitchen  and  opened 
the  oven  door.  Burned  pastry  and  trick- 
ling juices  met  her  in  a  steaming  cloud, 
and  she  spoke  warmly,  yet  with  some  in- 
dulgence, as  one  to  an  inferior  in  a 
kindred  art.  "I'd  be  ashamed!  They 
were  elegant  pies  and  you've  let  'em  run 
all  to  waste." 


Deft  as  some  trained  ministrant,  she 
caught  a  dish-towel  from  the  nail  and 
took  out  the  pies.  She  set  them  on  the 
table  beside  the  others,  and  regarded 
them  with  true  sorrow. 

"  The  crust  is  as  flaky  as  ever  I  see," 
she  remarked,  as  if  confiding  in  some 
sympathetic  deity.  "  And  you've  let  it 
burn  to  a  crisp."  Then  she  turned  upon 
him  with  a  hateful  smile,  and  asked,  in- 
sinuatingly, "  You  fond  of  cooking  ?" 

"  No !"  thundered  the  hermit.  But  he 
was  breathlessly  content,  seeing  her  in- 
side his  door.  Keen  desire  flashed  up  in 
him  to  keep  her  there. 

"  What  makes  you  do  it,  Ihen  ?"  She 
seated  herself,  like  a  bad  fairy,  on  a  stool 
in  the  chimney  corner,  and  looked  at  him 
with  impudent  eyes.  Instantly  Adam 
Field  judged  and  classified  his  deftness 
about  the  house.  He  had  always  hated 
woman's  work,  though  he  gave  it  great 
attention  because  it  was  his  religion  to 
do  all  things  well.  Now  it  seemed  to 
him  not  merely  dull,  but  most  unmanly. 

"  Somebody's  got  to  do  it,"  he  return- 
ed, lamely. 

"  If  you'd  married  Melissa,  she'd  have 
done  it  for  you." 

He  made  no  answer,  even  to  voice  a 
sudden  inward  relief  that  he  had  not 
married  Melissa,  with  her  yellow  hair 
and  her  look  of  eternal  Sabbaths. 

"  If  you'd  married  Melissa,"  continued 
his  tormentor,  calmly,  "  I  should  be  visit- 
ing you  both.  I'm  staying  with  her  mo- 
ther, but  your  house  is  bigger  than  the 
one  Melissa  lives  in  now;  so  she'd  have 
had  me  there." 

His  doglike  eyes  besought  her  not  to 
play  with  such  fine '  ironies ;  but  she 
sparkled  back  an  answer,  and  went  on: 

"  Don't  you  want  to  know  what  I'm 
down  here  for  ?" 

He  answered  eagerly,  her  cruelties  for- 
gotten, "  Yes,  I  do." 

"  Well,  Melissa  told  me  you'd  jilt- 
ed her — " 

"  I  didn't  jilt  her,"  he  continued  in 
haste.  The  words  tumbled  tumultuous- 
ly.  Though  she  jeered  at  him,  he  had 
a  pathetic  certainty  that,  after  all,  she 
would  understand.  It  was  an  almost 
poignant  relief,  too ;  for  never  before  had 
he  been  able,  in  speech,  to  touch  upon 
that  mortifying  time.  "  You  don't  see 
how  it  was.    She  didn't.    Nobody  does. 
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We  were  going  to  be  married.  I  liked 
her  real  well,  and  I  wanted  her  to  be 
happy." 

A  curious  expression  came  over  the 
girl's  face.  It  was  that  quick,  wounded 
look  which  betrays  a  jealous  mind. 

"I'm  a  queer  chap,"  Adam  went  on, 
in  that  rush  of  confidence.  "  So  how 
was  I  going  to  know  whether  I  could 
make  her  happy  or  not?  Still,  I  liked 
her,  and  I  meant  to  chance  it.  But  when 
it  was  'most  time  for  us  to  be  married, 
I  got  scared.  I  got  so  scared  I  told  her 
so.  I  bet,  if  the  truth  was  known,  every 
man  jack  of  'em's  scared  before  he's 
married.  You  ask  'em,  and  if  there's 
any  man  in  'em,  they'll  own  it.  Well,  I 
owned  it  to  her,  and  she  cried,  and  Silas 
Beane  he  up  and  married  her." 

"  And  you  locked  your  door  and  came 
traipsing  off  down  here  to  make  town 
talk  of  yourself  over  all  this  hermit  busi- 
ness," said  the  girl,  sharply.  Her  eyes 
were  full  of  angry  tears.  She  felt  that 
unreasoning  bitterness  from  which  we 
wound  our  beloved  when  they  put  them- 
selves in  the  wrong. 

:  "  It  wa'n't  what  you  think.  I  could 
bear  to  see  her,  but  I  couldn't  face  being 
a  coward.  I  couldn't  live  with  other 
folks.  You  can't  see.  You  couldn't  if 
you  tried  a  year."  Yet  at  the  same  in- 
stant he  was  conscious  of  a  warming 
hopefulness  that  she  could  unriddle  all 
the  problems  likely  to  concern  him. 

The  girl  put  out  her  hand,  and  then 
withdrew  it  before  he  could  guess 
whether  it  was  for  him.  "  Well,"  she 
said,  "  I  must  go." 

Adam  felt  himself  thrown,  with  a 
shock,  out  of  accustomed  musings,  to 
face  this  quick  reverse.  "  No !"  he  cried, 
appealingly — "  no !  you  ain't  going  ?" 

She  was  making  her  way  toward  the 
door.  He  looked  at  her  sharply,  in  the 
keenness  of  his  questioning,  and  he  could 
see  that  this  was  quite  a  different  girl 
from  the  one  who  had  parted  the  bushes 
with  that  witchlike  mien.  She  was  a 
little  pale  under  her  brown  skin.  Her 
eyes  held  something  like  a  troubled  ten- 
derness. 

"  I  help  Aunt  Sarah  get  the  dinner," 
said  she. 

"  But  I  don't  know  what  your  name 
is,"  blundered  Adam. 

Again  she  sparkled.    Her  spirits  re- 


turned with,  a  dash.  "  That's  no  conse- 
quence," said  she.  "  You  won't  have  to 
use  it." 

He  looked  at  her  helplessly,  and  she 
laughed.  He  was  so  big,  so  soft  and  sor- 
ry, so  like  an  elephantine  puppy  lost  in 
the  snow. 

"  What  a  goose  you  were,"  she  said, 
irrelevantly,  "to  give  up  Melissa!" 

"  I  didn't  give  her  up !" 

"  Well,  make  her  give  you  up.  You 
were  a  goose.  You'd  have  been  living 
in  that  nice  big  house,  and  Melissa'd 
have  made  your  pies." 

"  I  don't  want  her  to  make  my  pies !" 

"  Well,"  she  returned,  with  her  dia- 
bolic precision,  "  I  don't  know's  they'd 
have  been  so  flaky." 

In  that  instant  he  resolved  that  thence- 
forward this  should  be  a  pieless  house. 

She  had  stepped  out  of  the  door,  and 
the  spring  sunshine  fell  upon  her  hair 
and  set  a  shimmer  on  every  curly  crest. 
"  Well,"  she  said,  meditatively,  "  I'm 
sorry  you  haven't  got  Melissa !" 

"I  wouldn't  take  the  gift  of  her!" 
The  passion  of  this  defiance  he  under- 
stood as  little  as  the  former  disquiet  the 
creature  had  aroused;  but  he  sent  it 
hurtling  after  her.  She  was  walking 
away  lightly  and  very  rapidly.  In  an 
instant  the  bushes  would  close  upon  her. 
Adam  started  after,  and  reached  her  in 
a  series  of  strides. 

"  Say,"  he  began,  violently,  "  you  tell 
me  what  your  name  is !" 

"  Angelica  Payne,"  said  she,  still  walk- 
ing away.  He  remembered  then.  She 
had  been  a  visitor  here  before,  an  ugly, 
elfin  sort  of  child,  and  he  had  strangely 
forgotten  her. 

"  Angelica  Payne !"  said  he,  wonder- 
ingly,  as  he  followed  her.  She  was  more 
and  also  less  miraculous  now  that  she 
had  a  name.  But  with  a  twist  of  his 
will  he  broke  the  spell,  though  for  an 
instant  only. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  roughly,  "  what  you 
down  here  on  my  land  for,  anyways  ?" 

She  confronted  him,  and,  to  keep  her 
composure,  called  up  some  weak  defiance. 
But  the  sparkle  had  gone  out  of  it.  "  I 
wanted  to  see  a  man  that  was  afraid  to 
marry  a  girl,"  she  said,  in  a  poor  simula- 
tion of  scorn. 

This  time  Adam  hardly  winced.  He 
was  going  to  lose  her,  and  the  prospect 
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held  something  incomprehensibly  poig- 
nant. "  Angelica  !"  he  called  after  her, 
"  sha'n't  you  come  down  here  again  ?" 

She  cast  a  flashing  look  over  her  shoul- 
der. Her  face  was  dimpled  with  fun, 
but  he  read  also  some  fine  scorn  of  him. 
"  You're  real  kind,"  said  she.  "  Of  course 
I'll  come.  A  man  that  was  afraid  to 
marry  a  girl  would  expect  other  girls 
to  come  and  call." 

Adam  groaned  in  his  inability  to  cope 
with  her,  and  she  went  rustling  on 
through  the  bushes.  When  the  path 
turned  she  stopped  an  instant  and  again 
looked  back.  "  Oh,  I'll  come !"  said  she, 
softly.  "  I'll  bring  you  a  receipt  for 
cake !"    And  he  had  lost  her. 

He  walked  heavily  back  to  the  house 
and  sat  down  upon  the  step.  There  he 
stayed  for  perhaps  an  hour,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  a  little  weed  at  his  feet.  He  seemed 
to  be  learning  it  by  heart,  the  leaves  and 
the  horseshoe  shadow  on  them.  But 
chiefly  he  mused  upon  his  visitor,  and 
gave  some  vague  cognizance  to  the 
strange  self  she  had  liberated  within 
him.  He  thought  he  knew  his  own  na- 
ture to  the  root,  after  days  of  intro- 
spection down  here  alone  and  nights  of 
reverie;  yet  all  this  formulating  turned 
upon  his  faults.  He  had  a  curious  scorn 
of  himself,  of  his  great  strength,  and  the 
softness  of  heart  that  made  him  a  child, 
whenever  it  came  to  action.  He  could 
not  even  "  go  gunning  "  as  other  fellows 
did;  he  was  afraid  of  hitting  some  warm 
and  palpitating  mark,  some  winged  ti- 
midity. He  could  not  speak  in  town- 
meeting  for  fear  of  "  hard  feelings " 
somewhere. 

The  extremity  of  bathos  had  come 
in  his  hesitating  at  the  altar  because 
he  liked  Melissa  too  well  to  marry 
her;  and  following  on  that,  an  over- 
keen  sensitiveness  brought  echoing  to 
his  ears  those  hoots  of  derision  certain 
to  attend  his  name.  So  he  had  shut  up 
his  house,  sent  off  old  Betsy,  who  had 
worked  for  him  ever  since  his  mother's 
death,  and  betaken  himself  to  the  woods. 
,As  a  citizen  and  a  man  he  had  become, 
in  his  own  estimating,  a  being  of  no  ac- 
count; and  he  proposed  to  spend  the  rest 
of  these  hateful  years  removed  from  the 
men  with  whom  he  could  not  cope,  and 
who  must  perpetually  judge  him.  But 
Angelica   Payne   had   arrived.  Things 


were  at  once  different.  He  pulled  out 
the  scroll  of  his  past  life  as  a  man  must 
do  for  at  least  one  woman,  and  groaned 
over  its  futility.  All  the  day's  routine 
took  part  in  his  changed  mood.  He  did 
not  set  his  orderly  dinner  table  as  usual, 
but  stood  at  the  cupboard  and  ate  savage- 
ly, showering  the  floor  with  crumbs.  Nor 
would  he  sweep  the  crumbs  away;  and 
at  nightfall,  when  the  kitchen,  like  him- 
self, betrayed  some  signs  of  being  out 
of  joint,  he  appraised  the  confusion  and 
exulted  in  it.  It  was  a  betrayal  of  man's 
housekeeping,  and  that  suited  him. 
When  she  came  again  she  should  not 
flout  him. 

But  she  did  not  come  again.  The  days 
lagged,  while  Adam  stayed  religiously 
by  his  own  door-stone  lest  he  should  miss 
her.  He  made  curious  compromises  in 
his  in-door  work,  striving  to  earn  her 
approval  of  man's  housekeeping,  and  yet 
guessing  how  she  must  loathe  untidiness. 
Sometimes  he  left  the  floor  unswept,  and 
then  brushed  it  up  in  fevered  haste,  lest 
she  come  and  find  him  doing  it.  But  he 
made  himself  fastidiously  clean  in  his 
own  person,  since  that  at  least  was  due 
her.  Toward  the  end  of  the  third  day 
he  had  an  ache  in  his  throat,  the  kind 
from  which  he  had  dumbly  suffered  in 
childhood  when  his  mother  used  to  go 
away  at  rare  intervals  to  spend  the  night. 
Later  it  came  again  when  she  died;  but 
he  could  not  remember  anybody  else  who 
had  the  power  to  summon  it. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
fourth  day  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  Angelica  did  not  mean  to  come  back 
at  all.  That  certainty  was  like  a  blow 
in  the  face  from  a  beloved  hand.  A  great 
reproach  welled  up  in  him.  It  seemed 
incredible  that  any  human  being  should 
treat  another  with  such  cruelty.  He  was 
standing  by  his  door-stone  when  that 
conclusion  struck  him,  and  without  a 
second's  delay  he  got  his  hat  and  went 
striding  toward  the  county  road.  No 
definite  purpose  moved  his  mind.  He 
could  hardly  seek  out  the  Hawkins  fam- 
ily in  pursuit  of  their  alluring  guest; 
but  he  was  drawn  magnetically  toward 
even  the  airs  enfolding  her.  He  went 
straight  across  lots  and  over  a  swampy 
tract  spanned  by  a  little  bridge;  and 
there  she  was.  It  was  like  a  miracle. 
She  was  sitting  on  a  bank  staring  into  a 


*  The  Crust  is  as  flaky  as  ever  I  see  " 


pool  of  black  water,  her  chin  on  her  hand, 
her  elbow  on  her  knee.  The  pang  in  his 
heart  saluted  her,  and  then  kept  beating 
on  in  a  sickening  joy  and  pain.  Fear  it 
held  also,  the  delicious  fear  that  threat- 
ens and  denies.  She  was  not  in  the  least 
like  the  creature  who  had  baited  him 
that  other  day.  Her  face  had  fallen 
into  musing;  the  red  mouth  looked  sad. 
The  world  was  bourgeoning  about  her, 
but  he  could  see,  through  that  involun- 
tary comprehension  of  her  which  was  a 
part  of  his  nature,  that  her  own  thoughts 
had  shut  her  away  even  from  the  spring- 
time. He  had  not  paused  in  his  swift 
progress,  and  these  impressions  flashed 
across  his  mind  like  the  pageant  from 


a  moving  train.  At  one  plunging  step 
she  looked  up,  and  the  quiet  of  her  at- 
titude broke  as  a  ripple  stirs  within  a 
stream.  She  did  not  utter  a  sound,  but 
her  eyes  dilated,  and  she  grew  a  little 
paler.  Adam  stood  before  her,  breathing 
hard.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  passed  his 
fingers  through  his  moistened  hair.  He 
spoke  with  bitterness : 

"  You  never  meant  to  come !" 

Angelica  had  in  that  moment  been 
summoning  new  forces.  Her  cheeks 
grew  warmer.  Her  eyes  were  suddenly 
alive  with  something  bound  to  mock  at 
him.    "  Come  where  ?"  she  asked. 

Instantly  he  remembered  the  taunt  she 
had   tossed   him    in   farewell,    and  he 
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could  not  run  the  risk  of  hearing-  it 
again.  "  You  said  a  lot  of  things  to 
me  the  other  day,"  he  began,  shifting 
his  ground. 

"  Did  I  ?"  answered  the  girl,  innocent- 
ly.   "  Did  I  talk  too  much  ?" 

"  You  said  a  lot  about  my  going 
with  Melissa!" 

"  Oh  no !  I  guess  I  didn't  do  that.  I 
don't  care  anything  about  your  going 
with  Melissa." 

"  I  do !"  He  was  passionately  desirous 
of  proving  his  point.  He  would  protest, 
explain.    She  must  believe  him. 

"  Oh,  do  you  ?  I'm  real  sorry.  But 
it's  too  late  now.  She's  married  to  Silas 
Beane,  and  he  ain't  the  kind  of  man 
to  give  her  up." 

Again  she  was  trying  to  hurt  him. 
He  knew  that,  and  looked  at  her  in  an 
acquiescent  helplessness.  She  seemed  to 
be  equipped  at  every  point  with  stings 
warranted  to  wound. 

"  I  swear !"  he  cried.  And  then  some 
strange  impulse  made  him  add,  "  If  you 
ain't  a  little  devil!" 

Her  face  crinkled  up  into  a  bewilder- 
ment of  fun.  If  she  was  a  little  devil, 
it  was  plain  she  liked  to  be.  She  rose 
and  patted  her  hair  into  place.  A  show- 
er of  green  things  had  fallen  on  it  from 
above.  They  were  the  drift  of  the  grow- 
ing year,  and  somehow,  seeing1  them  so 
tangled  there,  the  spring  choked  Adam, 
and  he  felt  the  foolishness  of  talk.  This 
woman  creature  had  turned  him  into  a 
mass  of  quivering  sensations.  She  hurt; 
she  delighted.  She  was  his  tormentor, 
his  angel,  his  heart's  darling,  and  his  foe. 
Great  burning-  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 
The  impossibility  of  her  understanding 
at  this  point  —  nay,  the  impossibility 
of  quite  understanding  himself  —  kept 
him  silent  and  made  his  bruised  heart 
doubly  sore. 

"  You're  real  polite,"  remarked  An- 
gelica.   "  I  guess  I'll  be  going." 

She  turned  demurely  and  walked  away 
from  him.  Adam  walked  after.  He 
could  not  call  to  her  as  he  had  the  other 
day,  because  that  somehow  seemed  to  be- 
long to  the  man  he  was,  and  was  no 
longer.  He  could  only  endure  these  queer 
feelings  within,  and  march,  along,  fit- 
ting his  stride  to  her  irregular  pace. 
They  kept  the  black  cart-path,  enlaced 
above   and   fringed   with  ferns  below; 


but  when  they  neared  the  border  of  the 
bushes  where  the  open  meadow  lay  be- 
yond, the  girl  stopped.  Her  voice  quiv- 
ered a  little,  as  if  she  felt  some  new 
mastery;  but  she  chose  her  words  from 
the  same  mocking  vocabulary. 

"  You  better  not  go  any  further," 
she  said. 

"  Why  ?"  Question  and  answer  seem- 
ed to  him  significant.  His  voice 
was  trembling. 

"  Somebody  might  see  you !" 

"  What's  the  harm  in  that  ?" 

"  Ain't  you  hiding  ?"  she  asked,  in- 
nocently. "  If  you  come  out  among 
folks,  you  won't  be  a  hermit  any  more. 
Good-by."  She  walked  a  step  without 
looking  at  him,  and  Adam  overtook  her. 

"  Stop !"  he  said,  and  she  stopped, 
though  she  did  murmur  to  herself, 

"  The  idea !" 

"  You  seem  to  think  I'm  no  kind  of  a 
man  because  I  said  that  to  Melissa,"  he 
began.  "  Perhaps  I  ain't.  I  don't  lay 
claim  to  much.  I  want  to  ask  you  this: 
What  would  you  say  if  a  man  said  it 
to  you?" 

The  girl  turned,  in  a  quick  access  of 
feeling.  She  looked  straight  into  his 
face,  and  her  eyes  were  burning.  "  I 
should  say,"  she  flashed,  "  that  I  didn't 
care  whether  I  was  happy  or  not — if  I 
liked  him." 

The  landscape  seemed  to  engulf  her, 
she  was  so  swiftly  gone.  The  fringing 
birches  closed  as  she  melted  into  them, 
and  the  air  betrayed  no  echo  of  her  step. 
Adam  did  not  follow.  He  turned  about 
as  quickly,  and  went  back  to  his  lake. 
It  was  without  conscious  resolution  that 
he  strode  into  the  little  house;  yet  there 
was  no  shade  of  indecision  in  what  he 
did.  He  opened  the  cupboard  door  and 
took  out  the  scanty  relics  left  from  food 
which  had  of  late  contented  him,  and 
piled  them  in  a  milk-pan.  These  he 
carried  out  of  doors  and  dumped  in  a 
hollow  where  the  birds  were  accustomed 
to  find  provender.  The  water  thrown 
from  his  pail,  he  gave  one  swift  glance 
about  him  for  anything  perishable  that 
might  not  be  left  behind.  There  was  a 
blue  apron  hanging  by  the  door.  His  eye 
fell  upon  it,  and  he  flushed  deeply,  with 
rage  at  his  heart.  It  was  an  insignia  of 
disgrace,  and  he  seized  it  in  his  hands  as 
if  to  tear  it.   That  instant  he  remembered 


"  NOW,"   SAID    SHE,  "  I    HOPE    FOLKS    *LL    GIVE    UP    TALKIN*  " 


that  it  was  his  mother's  apron,  and  he 
rolled  it  with  a  remorseful  tenderness 
and  thrust  it  on  a  cupboard  shelf.  Then 
he  went  out,  shut  the  door  upon  the  life 
he  had  been  living,  and  walked  away 
without  one  look  behind.  Neither  had 
he  apprehending  eyes  for  the  woods 
where  such  months  of  seclusion  had  been 
passed,  though  now  they  were  full  of 
a  great  significance.  Twilight  was  com- 
ing, and  peace  enwrapped  them  like  a 
garment.  There  were  little  rustlings  and 
stirrings  among  green  leaves,  although 
the  breeze  had  fallen. 

The  sharp  liquid  peep  of  frogs  came 
from  the  distance,  and  a  nearer  shrill- 
ing kept  the  measure. 

Adam  had  at  one  time  felt  that  he  was 
as  much  a  part  of  this  elemental  har- 
mony as  he  could  be  of  anything.  He 
had  learned  unformulated  things  out  of 
it,  out  of  the  look  of  the  sky  and  the 
way  the  wind  blew,  out  of  long  level 
reaches  of  land.  He  had  not  been  happy, 
because  with  his  strange,  tumultuous 
nature  he  was  not  happy  anywhere;  but 
here  at  least  there  was  peace,  and  he  had 


not  meant  to  be  drawn  from  it  into  that 
turmoil  tolerated  by  other  men.  But  now 
some  note  had  sounded,  clear  and  com- 
pelling, out  of  the  myriad  noises  of  the 
moving  world.  It  was  for  him.  The 
imagined  sound  of  rushing  sap  and  the 
greatening  of  leaves,  that  universal  move- 
ment of  the  growing  year,  had  seemed 
to  him  the  most  significant  thing  created ; 
but  suddenly  that  potency  yielded  as  an 
army  parts  for  a  chieftain  with  banners, 
and  he  must  answer.  He  had  with- 
drawn from  life.  He  must  return.  But 
this  was  not  thought  within  him:  only 
a  resistless  impulse  that  sent  him,  with 
a  whirring  in  his  head,  straight  back 
to  his  old  home.  There,  arriving  af- 
ter six  o'clock,  he  opened  the  house  to 
the  renewing  air.  A  man  on  a  passing 
team  gave  him  a  cordial,  "  H'are  ye  ?" 
and  that  night  the  news  spread  that 
Adam  had  come  back. 

Melissa  Beane,  straining  the  milk  in 
the  dairy,  heard  it  from  her  husband, 
and  her  meek  face  flushed  a  little. 

"  ISTow,"  said  she,  in  her  tepid  way, 
"  I  hope  folks  '11  give  up  talkin\'? 
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Her  husband,  scented  from  the  barn 
and  oxlike  in  good-humor,  set  down  the 
last  milk-pail  and  took  a  spear  of  hay 
from  his  trousers.  He  pulled  it  absorb- 
edly  through  his  fingers  and  fell  into  the 
process  serving  him  for  thought.  Silas 
was  a  clumsily  chiselled  figure,  all  hon- 
esty and  good-will.  "  Might  as  well," 
said  he.  "  I  never  knew  what  all  this 
hurrah-boys  was  about,  anyhow."  He 
lounged  away  to  wash  his  hands,  vaguely 
soothed  by  Adam's  return  to  life.  A 
certain  disquieting  feeling  had  hung 
over  him  that  he  was  in  some  fashion 
responsible  for  this  hermit  business,  and 
he  had  an  impression  that  the  sooner 
everybody  settled  down  to  their  farming, 
the  better. 

Melissa  drew  a  sigh  over  the  milk. 
She,  too,  had  been  more  or  less  puzzled 
by  the  little  drama  where  she  had  played 
so  dazed  a  part.  Adam  had  always  em- 
barrassed her  by  his  queer  ways  and 
panics  over  nothing;  but  she  had  a  kind- 
ly feeling  for  him,  and  she  was  easier 
in  her  mind  now  that  he  had  assumed 
the  ways  of  men. 

That  night  Adam  went  to  bed  without 
any  supper,  and  next  morning  he  tramp- 
ed to  Sudleigh,  five  miles  away,  took 
some  money  out  of  the  bank,  and  bought 
a  horse  and  wagon.  Then  he  drove  five 
miles  farther  and  asked  old  Betsy  Nor- 
cross  to  come  and  live  with  him.  Betsy 
was  overjoyed.  She  had  known  him  from 
a  baby,  and  she  was  used  to  all  his  ways. 
Nothing  he  did  was  comprehensible,  and 
nothing  was  wrong.  She  hastily  packed 
her  little  hair  trunk  and  dressed  herself 
in  her  best.  She  was  a  slender  creature 
with  a  peaked  face,  most  loving  eyes,  and 
a  quizzical  mouth;  and  she  wore  a  rusty 
crape  shawl  and  a  bonnet  that  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  built  by  some  eccentric 
and  untidy  bird.  Now  she  mounted  the 
wagon  in  a  state  as  exalted  as  a  bride. 
Adam  took  his  place  beside  her,  and  they 
drove  away.  Betsy  was  thinking  how 
well  Adam  had  suited  her,  and  he  sud- 
denly remembered  how  perfectly  she  had 
suited  him. 

"  Say,  Betsy,"  he  began,  as  they  drove 
under  the  quickening  elms,  "  could  you 
stay  right  along?" 

Betsy  nodded,  brimful  of  happiness. 
Because  she  was  silent,  Adam  looked  at 
her,  and  she  nodded  again. 
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"  Would  you  stay  if  there  was  some- 
body at  the  head  of  the  house?" 

Betsy  darted  a  look  at  him.  "  You 
goin'  to  git  married?"  she  asked. 

"  Would  you  stay  ?"  repeated  Adam. 

"Law,  bless  you,  yes!"  said  Betsy. 
"  I'm  real  glad.    That  '11  be  complete." 

Betsy  cleaned  the  house,  and  she  and 
Adam  set  about  the  business  of  life..  He 
bought  cows  and  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and, 
though  late,  began  his  planting.  The 
neighbors  dropped  in  at  odd  times,  and 
one  after  another  they  got  used  to  his  re- 
turn. The  women  would  borrow  a  cup 
of  yeast  from  Betsy  and  ask  a  careless 
question,  and  they  found  her  loquacious 
on  every  topic  save  what  concerned 
Adam.  When  he  met  them,  men  or  wo- 
men, he  was  so  commonplace  that  his 
"  crazed  spell "  dropped  into  abeyance. 
It  seemed  like  the  vanity  which  is  less 
than  nothing  in  the  face  of  this  great 
creature  who  walked  about  his  farm 
doing  deeds  with  an  unerring  hand. 

But  Adam  hardly  knew  what  he  was 
thinking  in  those  days  while  he  harness- 
ed himself  to  the  needs  of  earth.  He 
was  perhaps  not  thinking  at  all.  Only 
he  was  throbbingly  conscious  of  the 
spring  life  about  him,  like  the  god  Pan 
set  to  plough  furrows,  feeling  the  earth 
riot  and  surge  and  tremble,  and  yet 
ploughing  and  ploughing  for  a  purpose, 
and  not  even  willing  to  escape.  He  said 
very  little  to  old 'Betsy;  but  she  set  his 
food  before  him  and  made  the  house  a 
miracle  of  neatness.  Nobody  told  her 
when  the  bride  would  come.  Nobody 
had  told  Adam  either,  even  his  own  hot 
purpose;  but  the  old  woman  and  the 
young  man  worked  together  with  equal 
paces  and  according  aim. 

All  this  time  Angelica  Payne,  growing 
a  little  paler  hour  by  hour,  sat  within- 
doors, sewing.  Her  aunt  wondered  at 
her,  because  an  errant  will  had  always 
taken  her  out  into  the  woods  and  fields 
at  any  interval  of  the  day  or  night. 
Melissa  was  worried,  and  begged  her  to 
drive  or  walk;  but  Angelica  denied  them 
gently,  and  sat  by  the  window  with  head 
bowed  over  her  seam. 

"  Now  what  you  want  to  make  so  many 
things  for?"  said  her  comfortable  aunt. 
"  Trimmed  to  the  nines,  too !  Anybody'd 
think  'twas  your  settin'  out." 

One  night  when  the  planting  was  all 
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done  and  the  year  was  still  between 
promise  and  its  bloom,  Adam  made  him- 
self very  clean,  and  started  out  along 
the  county  road.  Old  Betsy  watched 
him  away.  She  made  fantastic  gestures 
at  his  back,  translating  her  good-will; 
then  she  sat  down  on  the  steps  and 
thought  of  life — chiefly  what  a  big  baby 
Adam  had  been,  and  what  a  freckled 
boy.  Betsy  was  happy.  She  often  said 
she  had  better  luck  than  most,  because 
she  had  always  lived  with  her  own  kind 
of  folks. 

Adam  walked  along,  neither  fast  nor 
slow,  and  in  the  darkening  turn  of  the 
road  where  the  pines  meet  and  there  is 
the  sound  of  running  water,  he  saw  An- 
gelica Payne.  She  was  dressed  in  white, 
and  her  face  was  very  pale.  The  dusk 
was  thin  enough  for  him  to  see  how 
black  and  soft  her  eyes  were,  and  how 
still  she  carried  herself.  She  looked  like 
a  bride,  and  a  great  tenderness  calmed 
his  manner  toward  her.  She  seemed 
very  little  and  very  young,  something 
miraculously  accorded  him  to  protect  as 
well  as  to  adore.  She  walked  up  to  him, 
and  he  took  her  hands. 

"  Did  you  come  to  meet  me  ?"  he  asked 
her  gently. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Angelica.  "  I 
came."  Their  hearts  beat  thickly,  but 
they  beat  with  an  according  measure. 

"  Should  you  be  ready  to  marry  me  by 


to-morrow?"  asked  Adam,  as  if  he  in- 
quired about  the  weather. 

"  Yes,"  said  Angelica,  like  one  speak- 
ing out  of  a  dream. 

"  Should  you  rather  I'd  come  and  see 
you  at  the  house  a  few  times  first?" 

"Oh  no!"  said  Angelica,  "not  unless 
you'd  rather." 

"  You  know  what  folks  '11  say  about 
me !  They'll  always  remember  I  was 
queer  and  went  off  into  the  woods!" 

"  Yes,"  said  Angelica.  She  was  lean- 
ing her  head  against  his  arm,  and  think- 
ing his  coat  smelled  of  the  earth,  the 
spring  earth  with  its  imperious  promises. 

"  They  may  say  I  couldn't  get  Me- 
lissa after  all!  Can  you  get  along 
with  that  ?" 

"  Not  get  Melissa  ?"  she  repeated,  ab- 
sently.  "  Poor  Melissa !" 

They  stood  silent,  the  dusk  sifting 
down  about  them.  Angelica,  in  a  flash, 
recovered  her  old  fire. 

"  Do  you  s'pose  you're  going  to  make 
me  happy?"  she  asked,  audaciously. 

The  silence  thrilled  like  unknown, 
poignant  speech.  Adam  was  meeting 
his  hunger  for  her,  his  certainty  of 
having  found  something  which  was  all 
his  own. 

"  I  don't  believe  I  care,"  said  he, 
"  whether  I  do  or  not." 

Then  he  lifted  her  until  her  eyes 
were  level  with  his,  and  kissed  her. 


"Fools  rush  in . . 

BY  CURTIS   HIDDEN  PAGE 

ONE  fool  sailed  westward  till  he  found  a  world; 
One  found  new  worlds  within  the  mind  of  man: 
The  cynics  called  Columbus  charlatan 
And  burned  Giordano  Bruno  !  ....  Who  unfurled 
The  heavens  like  a  scroll,  that  men  might  hnow, 
But  foolish  Galileo?  ....  Who  began 
Our  new  free  art  and  thought  and  social  plan, 
But  that  poor  outcast  crazy  fool,  Rousseau? 

There  is  one  toast  the  future  ages  drink 

Standing! — To  those  who  dare,  rush  in,  and  die! — 
Those  who  defy  all  rights  and  break  all  rules, 
Who  fight  impossible  battles,  and  who  think 

True  thoughts — at  whom  with  one  accord  we  cry, 

"The  fools,  the  fools,  the  fools!" — God  Mess  the  fools! 


The  Manners  of  the  Past 


BY  S.  G.  TALLENTYRE 


THERE  is  no  branch  of  literature 
once  more  nourishing  and  now 
more  decayed  than  the  literature 
of  Etiquette.  There  was  a  period  when 
it  formed  the  whole  library  of  woman. 
Manuals  (oh,  what  little,  worn,  brown, 
faded  manuals,  with  their  long  s's  and 
their  whimsical  spelling!)  on  the  Eti- 
quette of  Love,  on  the  Etiquette  of  Dan- 
cing-, "  Of  Complements,"  "  Of  Carving," 
"  Of  Visits  to  a  Great  Person,"  "  If  we 
have  a  faculty  in  singing,  playing  upon 
the  Musick,  how  we  are  to  demean" — 
formed  the  study  of  Corinna's  waking 
hours  and  the  nightmare  of  her  sleep. 

The  gallants  of  the  court  of  his  blessed 
Majesty  King  James  II.  had  a  little  work 
on  "  Certain  Ways  of  Deportment  ob- 
served among  all  Persons  of  Quality," 
newly  revised  and  much  enlarged  for 
their  benefit. 

An  American  boy,  called  George  Wash- 
ington, compiled  from  various  sources 
"  Rules  of  Civility,"  from  which  the 
future  President  of  a  republic  did  not 
omit  admonitions  to  a  respectful  de- 
meanour towards  the  great,  the  titled, 
and  the  rich. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  most 
famous  and  infamous  Etiquette  Book 
ever  written,  my  Lord  Chesterfield,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  as  it  were,  was  im- 
ploring Philip  Stanhope  not  to  "  dis- 
tort his  features  "  with  laughing,  and  to 
"  loll  genteelly." 

The  little  soul  of  Fanny  Burney  was 
hedged  in  by  the  convenances.  The 
notorious  immorality  of  a  certain  Royal 
Duke,  who,  in  his  cups,  on  his  birthday, 
danced  the  fat  ladies-in-waiting  round 
and  round  the  room,  was  not  half  so 
shocking,  even  to  her  virtue,  as  that 
painful  breach  of  decorum.  The  women 
who  sobbed  over  Clarissa  almost  forgave 
Lovelace,  for  being  what  Mrs.  Skew- 
ton  would  have  called  "  Such  a  gentle- 
manly creature." 

All  Miss  Austen's  prim  little  heroines 


are  the  most  orthodox  worshippers  of  the 
great  god  Manners. 

Till  within  fifty  years  of  the  present 
day,  pious  ladies,  without  the  slightest 
sense  of  humour  and  with  the  very  high- 
est intentions,  were  recommending  the 
Christian  virtues  to  the  Young  Lady  as 
imparting  "  elegance  of  mind,"  acting  as 
the  "  choicest  cosmetics  "  upon  the  com- 
plexion, and  endowing  her  with  a  fasci- 
nation of  address  literally  impossible  to  be 
resisted  by  the  opposite  sex. 

As  a  means  of  vivifying  history,  as  a 
lively,  running  commentary  on  the  times 
of  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers, 
as  bringing  to  life  the  men  and  women 
who  look  out  of  old  portraits  and  lived 
and  died  two  hundred,  a  hundred,  fifty 
years  ago,  they  are  unrivalled. 

They  shatter,  indeed,  not  a  few  illu- 
sions. What  more  charming  figure  than 
the  gallant  at  the  Court  of  the  later 
Stuarts — the  most  delightfully  wicked, 
polished,  witty,  courtly,  accomplished 
gentleman  in  history?  With  his  love- 
locks and  his  silk  stockings,  his  bons 
mots,  politesse,  savoir-faire,  his  plumed 
hat  always  in  his  hand,  and  his  exquisite 
bows  and  compliments,  he  has  been  fre- 
quently held  up  as  a  model  to  the  de- 
generate youth  of  the  present  degenerate 
age.  Yet  Erastus  required  rules,  pain- 
fully plain-spoken  and  minute,  to  assist 
him  in  every  phase  of  social  life. 

At  meals,  he  had  to  be  earnestly  warn- 
ed not  to  drink  the  soup  from  his  plate; 
and  reminded  that  positively  "  Some  are 
so  nice  that  they  will  not  eat  Potage  or 
anything  of  that  Nature,  in  which  you 
put  your  spoon  unwiped,  after  you  have 
put  it  into  your  mouth." 

On  the  next  page  he  had  to  be  told 
that  "  it  is  uncivil  likewise  at  the  Table 
of  a  Person  of  Quality  to  put  up  any 
fruit  or  Sweetmeat  into  your  Pocket 
unless  you  be  pressed  and  Commanded," 
and  that  "  you  must  not  lick  your 
Fingers,  your  Knife,  or  your  Spoon." 
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The  youth  was  further  informed  that, 
at  meals,  what  the  Kules  of  Civility 
plainly  expressed  as  Hawking  and  Spit- 
ting; were  not  to  be  indulged  in — to  ex- 
cess; and  it  was  announced  as  a  general 
axiom  that  "  persons  whose  discourse  is 
nothing  but  about  their  diet  are  cer- 
tainly Epicures,  sensual,  and  of  mean, 
ungenerous  Education." 

When  he  came  into  the  drawing-room 
— what  a  beautiful  picture  one  has  in 
one's  mind  of  a  seventeenth-century 
Grandison  who  never  spoke  to  a  woman 
but  in  the  language  of  a  fine  and  chival- 
rous compliment,  now  unhappily  extinct! 
— the  real  Erastus  had  to  be  informed  that 
"  it  is  not  becoming  in  a  person  of  quality 
when  in  the  Company  of  Ladies  to  handle 
them  roughly  to  kiss  them  by  sur- 
prise; to  pull  off  their  Hoods;  to  snatch 
away  their  Handkerchiefs ;  to  rob  them  of 
their  Ribbands  and  put  them  in  his  Hat; 
to  force  their  letters  or  books  from  them  " 
— until  he  had  been  introduced  to  them. 

It  was  added  that  some  of  the  Eair  were 
so  strangely  constituted  that  they  quite 
resented  being  "  Smack'd  and  Teas'd " 
by  a  young  man  with  whom  they  were 
not  acquainted. 

The  necessity  for  such  rules  reveals 
how  much  of  the  barbarian  lay  hid  under 
the  gay  coat  and  lovelocks.  Even  those 
mad  escapades  under  the  Merry  Mon- 
arch, recorded  by  one  Samuel  Pepys,  and 
described  by  the  Etiquette  Book  as 
"  Frolicks,"  do  not  show  better  how  very 
thin  the  butter  of  civilization  was  spread. 
"  Rules  of  Civility,"  if  they  do  nothing 
else,  draw  away  the  veil  of  glamour 
through  which  some  still  see  picturesque 
England  of  the  past. 

The  Etiquette  Book  itself  lowered  the 
veil  of  glamour  before  Erastus  paying 
his  addresses  to  the  young  person  of  his 
choice.  In  chapter  eight  he  suddenly 
turns  into  an  entirely  different  person, 
and  from  an  untamed  barbarian  becomes 
a  most  accomplished  prig.  What  must 
Corinna  have  thought  of  a  youth  who 
had  Smack'd  and  Teas'd  her  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  beginning  a  morning  call 
(Corinna  being  "  in  her  Closet  painting 
Mignature  ")  with,  "  I  beg,  Madam,  your 
Ladyship's  Permission  to  prophane  the 
Temple  of  the  Muses  with  my  Unworthy 
Presence"?  The  Etiquette  Book  does 
not  solve  this  problem.    Corinna  rises  to 


the  occasion,  and  replies  in  the  very 
longest  words  in  or  out  of  any  dictionary. 
She  is  painting  a  Seapiece.  After  three 
pages  of  palaver  (the  chapter  is  en- 
titled "  Of  Complement ")  Erastus  is 
permitted  to  look  over  her  shoulder,  and 
boldly  hazards,  a  propos  of  the  sketch, 
"  If  I  mistake  not,  'tis  a  Tempest,  or 
some  Harbour  in  the  Sea."  There  is,  to 
be  sure,  a  good  deal  of  difference  between 
these  two  objects;  but  Corinna  is  so 
pleased  that  her  "  Waves  and  Eroth  upon 
the  Strand  "  have  not  been  mistaken  for 
a  Flock  of  Sheep  or  a  Fall  of  Snow, 
that  she  delightedly  accedes,  "  'Tis  true, 
Sir.  'Tis  so  " ;  and  permits  Erastus  to 
enquire  how  a  Lady  of  her  Sweetness 
"  could  hit  so  exactly  an  Element  so 
rough  and  impetuous  ?"  The  conversation 
progresses  in  the  same  strain.  Erastus  has 
been  warned  in  a  previous  paragraph  not 
to  compliment  the  Fair  on  their  beauty, 
as  they  will  be  aware  of  it  without  any 
assurances  from  him;  but  on  their  in- 
telligence, as,  since  that  is  always  weak, 
compliments  on  its  strength  and  subtlety 
are  sure  to  be  acceptable.  Conversation  I. 
ends  with  Erastus  pressing  his  plumed 
hat  to  his  heart,  chasseing  and  croi- 
seing  in  front  of  Corinna,  and  observing, 
"  Your  goodness  is  but  thrown  away 
upon  so  inconsiderable  a  servant;  I  am 
amazed  at  the  excess  of  it.  Your  ser- 
vant. Your  servant,"  and  bowing  him- 
self out. 

Conversation  II.  has  the  chill  off  it. 
Conversation  III.  is  tepid;  and  IV.,  ac- 
tually warm. 

In  fact,  before  the  end  of  IV.  Corinna 
is  declaring  that  she  is  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  such  discourse  that  she  posi- 
tively does  not  understand  it.  (Which  is 
exactly  what  one  would  have  expected  her 
to  say.)  Whereon  Erastus  rises  to  the 
occasion  and  assures  her  that  he  has 
been  so  taken  by  her  charms  that  he  has 
not  had  time  to  offer  her  any  substantial 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  feelings. 
(Which  is  perhaps  the  best  excuse  ever 
invented  for  not  having  given  the  be- 
loved a  present.) 

Did  the  seventeenth-century  Eras- 
tuses  and  Corinnas  really  learn  these 
polite  periods  by  heart,  and  fire  them 
off  at  each  other  as  rapidly  as  possible 
for  fear  they  should  forget  them? 

Some  of  those  bygone  lovers  at  least 
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must  have  bent  their  heads  over  the  little 
brown  book  and  laughed.  What  dried 
old  fossil  heart  could  have  made  up  rules 
so  ridiculous,  and  put  into  warm  young 
lips  sentiments  so  bald,  so  formal,  and 
so  lifeless?  The  lovelocks  mingled  with 
Corinna's  English  curls  for  a  moment, 
as  they  read  and  laughed,  and  laughed 
again,  and  looked  up  into  each  other's 
eyes  with  the  look  which  gave  those 
forced  and  chilly  courtings  the  lie. 

In  Conversation  V.,  Corinna,  who,  like 
Rosalind,  appears  to  be  of  a  very  oncom- 
ing disposition,  opens  the  entertainment 
by  observing  that  she  should  never  have 
believed  that  a  person  of  such  simple 
merit  as  hersel'f  could  have  fixed  the  at- 
tentions of  a  cavalier  of  such  good  taste 
as  Erastus. 

To  which,  to  be  sure,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  left  for  Erastus  to  answer  but  that, 
if  he  has  any  good  taste,  it  is  only  shown 
by  the  extraordinary  admiration  he  feels 
for  Corinna's  virtues  and  person.  After 
this,  the  two  set  to  partners,  as  it  were, 
bow,  croisent,  chassent,  repeat  "  Your  ser- 
vant, Sir,"  and  "  Your  servant,  Madam," 
until  they  are  tired  of  it, — croisent, 
chassent,  set  to  partners  once  more,  until 
Erastus  flies  "  in  transports  of  joy " 
(this  is  his  expression)  to  gain  the  con- 
sent of  Messieurs,  Corinna's  parents. 

There  is  no  section  which  provides  for 
the  Etiquette  of  Married  Life.  In  the 
playful  fancy  of  some  persons,  particu- 
larly novelists,  Erastus  and  Corinna  went 
on  scraping  and  pirouetting  to  each  other 
to  the  last  hour  of  their  lives — Erastus 
complimenting  a  withered  and  faded 
Corinna  on  her  eternal  youth  and  bloom, 
and  Corinna  flattering  a  stiff  and  rheu- 
matic Erastus  on  the  exquisite  elegance 
of  his  perpetual  bows. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  "  How  we  are 
to  Demean  When  We  Have  Audience  of 
a  Great  Person,"  Erastus,  polite  as  a 
lover,  might  have  served  as  a  model  for 
Lord  Chesterfield  himself.  The  poor 
young  man  began  by  being  particularly 
instructed  that  "  At  the  Door  of  a  Prince, 
Lord,  or  Great  Person  it  would  be  rude 
to  knock."  He  was  only  to  "  scratch," 
and  "  expect  patiently."  If  nobody  came 
(which  the  Etiquette  Book  admitted  was 
exceedingly  likely),  he  was  to  go  further 
off  the  door,  "lest  we  be  taken  and 
thought  to  be  listening,  or  spies,  than 


which  nothing  is  more  offensive  to  per- 
sons of  Quality."  How  long  he  was  to 
expect  patiently  is  not  revealed.  But  it 
could  not  have  been  forever,  as  the  next 
paragraph  is  particular  in  instructing 
him  not  to  come  "  dancing  in "  to  the 
presence  of  the  Superiour,  nor  "  stamp- 
ing too  loud  upon  the  Planchers,  nor 
drawing  his  legs  after  him,  nor  march- 
ing, nor  keeping  time  with  his  head  or 
his  hands " — prudent  instructions,  as, 
had  Erastus  adopted  any  of  these  modes 
of  entrance,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
Superiour  would  have  mistaken  him  for  a 
lunatic,  and  had  him  ejected. 

The  long  passages,  breathlessly  implor- 
ing passages  without  stops,  in  which  is 
impressed  upon  Erastus  the  management 
of  the  Hat  and  the  Bow  in  the  presence 
of  the  Great,  are  quite  tearful  in  their 
anxiety  for  him  to  Demean  properly  on 
these  enormously  important  points. 

His  hat  was  not  only  to  be  doffed  to  the 
Great  Person,  but  to  the  Great  Person's 
chair,  bed,  and  portrait.  It  was  to  come 
off  "  as  often  as  in  the  discourse  his 
Lordship's  name  be  mention'd,  the  name 
of  any  of  his  Relations,  or  of  any  Person 
of  Quality  that  is  intimate  with  him." 
If  his  Lordship  "  chanced  to  sneeze," 
Erastus  was  "  not  to  bawl  out  i  God  bless 
you,  Sir,'  but  pulling  off  your  Hat,  bow 
to  him  handsomely  and  make  that  obse- 
cration to  yourself."  He  was  to  bow 
himself  out  "  without  much  clutter," 
when  he  thought  the  Superiour  had  had 
enough  of  him.  Should  his  Lordship  be 
so  vastly  condescending  as  to  accompany 
him  to  his  coach,  Erastus,  having  bid- 
den the  coach  follow  them,  was  to  walk 
with  his  host  as  far  as  he  chose  to  go, 
"  bowing  handsomely  with  the  body  "  the 
whole  time. 

If  any  one  is  to  be  more  pitied  than 
Erastus  in  these  terrible  interviews,  it  is 
certainly  the  Superiour  himself.  It  is 
impossible  to  help  wondering  if  he  was 
ever  so  exasperated  by  the  tedious  per- 
fection of  his  guest's  manners  as  to  for- 
get his  own,  and  to  throw  something  at, 
or  do  some  damage  to,  that  well-oiled, 
automatic  doll. 

Having  been  duly  warned  that  "  it  is 
rude  to  be  sleepy  or  doz'd  in  company," 
Erastus  was  next  instructed  that  when 
a  "  Jewel  or  other  Curiousity  is  shown," 
he  must  be  cautious  of  admiring  it  too 
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much,  for  fear  people  should  think  he 
had  not  been  used  to  Curiousities ;  while 
"  on  the  other  side  you  must  not  be  too 
cold  and  indifferent  in  commending 
them,"  as  that  "would  look  like  Moros- 
ity,  and  as  if  you  repin'd  at  the  Eelicity 
of  the  owner." 

It  was  furthermore  stated  that  to  look 
at  any  person  sideways  was  a  mark  of 
contempt;  to  look  him  in  the  face  a 
want  of  respect  ;  and  that  the  only  really 
proper  thing  was  to  look  at  him — in  the 
waistcoat.  (To  this  was  cautiously  added 
that  to  familiarly  punch  a  Nobleman  in 
that  region  often  gave  him  offence.) 

The  whole  of  this  section  forms  a  per- 
fect Crammer  for  Cringers.  All  the 
minute  directions  given  to  the  young 
gentleman  ("  this  work  cannot  have  re- 
lation to  any  but  the  gentry,"  says  the 
preface,  haughtily)  on  the  art  of  wheed- 
ling and  coaxing  the  great  would  be 
wearisome  to  quote.  But  if  "  to  admire 
mean  things  meanly  "  be  a  perfect  defini- 
tion of  a  snob,  it  also  ably  defines  Erastus. 
He  was  to  respect  the  Superiour  for  his 
trappings,  for  his  Valets-de-Pied  (Eras- 
tus was  particularly  begged  not  to  call 
them  simply  footmen),  for  his  fine  house 
and  great  name;  for  his  influence  at 
Court,  and  his  high  place  in  Politicks. 
He  was  to  deny  his  best  friend  and  his 
deepest  conviction  for  my  Lord's  raised 
eyebrow  of  scorn.  He  was  to  "  conform  " 
(the  Etiquette  Book  worded  it  thus)  to 
my  Lord's  joy  or  grief,  pleasure  or  dis- 
pleasure, approval  or  dislike.  He  was 
to  be  no  more  a  man,  but  a  bent  soul 
as  well  as  a  bent  back,  worshipping  shows 
and  shams,  money  and  power,  the  fine  coat 
with  never  a  question  as  to  the  heart  it 
hid.  How  different  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury must  have  been  from  the  twentieth, 
if  it  needed  books  to  teach  it  meanness, 
so  common  and  easy! 

There  were  many  more  Rules  of  Ci- 
vility for  Erastus's  benefit.  There  were 
chapters  on  Letters,  wherein  he  was 
warned  against  "  Seraphical  terms,"  and 
the  "  Fantastical  Styles  which  cannot 
mention  a  Fly  nor  a  Footman  without  a 
Metaphor."  There  were  chapters  "  On 
Listening  to  the  Musick,"  which  were 
plainly  founded  on  that  first  and  best 
Manual  of  Manners,  the  Book  of  Ecclesi- 
astes.  There  were  chapters  "  On  the  Art 
of  Raillerie."  "  On  Behaviour  in  Church," 


on  "  How  in  our  walk  with  a  Noble  Per- 
son, and  how  we  are  to  salute"  (sic). 
There  was  one  section  which  sternly  told 
the  wretched  pupil  that  if  any  one  asked 
him  "  to  make  of  Verses,"  he  was  imme- 
diately to  comply :  "  as  a  denial  savours 
too  much  of  the  Mercenary,  and  shows 
that  you  would  be  paid  for  what  you  do." 
There  were  chapters  on  Balls,  with  the 
word  Congy  figuring  largely  and  often. 
There  were  chapters  on  Flattery,  and  on 
the  cool  and  indifferent  demeanour  to  be 
preserved  on  being  left  a  fortune — as  if 
you  were  used  to  it  and  came  into  several 
every  week.  There  were  sections  on  Com- 
ity and  Affability — Comity  urging  Eras- 
tus to  be  certainly  amusing,  but  by  no 
means  a  Fool.  There  were  chapters  on 
Wit  and  Happie  Phrases.  There  was  the 
Etiquette  of  Clothes  and  of  Kissing;  of 
Condescending  and  Snubbing;  Etiquette 
to  Superiours  and  to  the  King;  the  Eti- 
quette of  Washing  and  Dressing,  of 
Combing  the  Hair  and  Paring  the  Nails; 
and  if  there  was  no  Etiquette  of  Sleeping 
and  Dying,  that  was  only  because  in  those 
acts  even  a  manual  of  Politeness  could 
not  prevent  Erastus  from  being  natural 
at  last. 

Every  little  brown  book  finishes  with  a 
Reflection  on  Behaviour  in  general.  No 
little  brown  book  ever  perceived  that  ap- 
pearances proceed  from  realities,  and  that, 
in  the  long-run,  no  one  seems  gracious 
and  courteous  unless  he  is  so.  As  hardly 
any  of  the  old  educators  saw  that  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  good  bringing  up  is 
to  convince  the  child  of  your  love,  and, 
that  conviction  established,  the  love  may 
walk  itself  out  in  severity  or  indulgence 
with  results  often  equally  good,  so  in  the 
Etiquette  Book  hardly  any  one  under- 
stood that  the  foundation-stone  of  good 
manners  is  to  be  perfectly  natural. 

These  ideas  did  not  gain  ground  until 
long  after  Erastus's  day.  Perhaps  they 
have  not  a  very  firm  footing  even  now. 
Erastus  was  succeeded  by  the  Georgian 
beau,  who  drank  more  and  bowed  less 
than  Erastus,  and  approached,  in  some 
respects,  a  very  little  nearer  to  what  used 
to  be  called  a  perfect  gentleman. 

To  the  eighteenth  century  belong  the 
most  delightful  works  on  manners  ever 
written.  For  what  are  the  Spectator,  the 
Tatler,  and  the  Guardian  but  the  most 
charming  of  all  commentaries  on  the  cus- 
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toms,  modes,  foibles,  of  the  most  attract- 
ive age  in  history  ? 

Addison,  the  gentle  censor,  the  serene 
moralist,  the  easiest,  gentlest,  courtliest 
writer  of  any  time  or  country  almost,  sits 
in  judgment,  half  grave,  half  gay,  on  the 
manners  of  the  day.  With  him  is  round- 
faced  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  wrote 
against  Drunkenness  in  that  paper  of  his 
from  the  strong  vantage-ground  of  a 
large  personal  experience,  and  who  had 
not  the  less  a  spirit  most  kindly  and  gen- 
tle, and  a  reverence  for  goodness  and 
purity  too  rare. 

All  the  follies  of  the  women  and  the 
conceits  of  the  men  came  before  that 
tribunal.  The  Distended  Petticoat,  the 
coy  little  Hood,  the  Long  Sword,  Com- 
plaisance in  Conversation,  the  difference 
between  a  Fine  Gentleman,  a  Pretty  Fel- 
low, and  a  Beau,  Snuff-Taking,  Raffling- 
Shops,  the  Tucker  abandoned  and  the 
Sleeve  rolled  to  show  the  whitest  necks 
and  the  fairest  arms  in  the  world,  Coun- 
try Etiquette,  Simplicity  of  Ornament, — 
a  thousand  things.  No  picture  of  the 
times  is  more  complete.  It  is  the  very 
trivialities  which  make  it  so  lifelike. 
And  with  all  its  details  it  presents  a 
broader  and  nobler  conception  of  the  Art 
of  Manners  than  had  ever  been  drawn 
before  it.  It  is  Steele  who  is  the  first 
to  assure  the  Fair  that  one  may  have  "  a 
nimble  pair  of  heels,  a  full-bottomed  wig, 
a  laced  shirt,  an  embroidered  suit,  and  a 
pair  of  fringed  gloves,"  with  a  soul  little, 
vulgar,  mean.  "  A  finished  gentleman  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  uncommon  of  all 
the  great  characters  in  life,"  he  adds, 
with  a  sigh.  He  is  only  reproducing 
Erastus  when  he  sketches  Tom  Courtly 
— "  I,  who  know  him,  can  tell  within  half 
an  acre  how  much  land  one  man  has 
more  than  another  by  Tom's  bow  to  him. 
Title  is  all  he  knows  of  honour,  and 
civility  of  friendship." 

Those  last  words  might  have  been 
taken  as  a  motto  for  Lord  Chesterfield's 
Letters.  Yet  even  that  celebrated  Eti- 
quette Book  has  unconsciously  pleaded 
the  cause  of  better  modes  and  morals 
than  any  my  Lord  knew  of.  For  the 
life  of  the  writer  was  the  finest  argument 
against  his  writing — and  he  was  that 
most  salutary  of  examples,  the  Humbug 
Found  Out.    Was  it  only  old  Samuel 


Johnson  who  scornfully  dismissed  those 
too  careful  bows  and  smirks  as  "  the  man- 
ners of  a  dancing-master  "  ?  There  must 
have  been  a  host  of  lesser  men  who  esti- 
mated them  as  justly.  "  It  would  be  ill- 
bred  to  tell  people  that  one  sees  through 
them;  and  therefore  they  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  are  not  seen  through," 
says  Horace  Walpole.  So  Horace  went 
on  inviting  Chesterfield  to  breakfast  at 
Strawberry  Hill,  and  spoke  of  the  Let- 
ters as  having  "  reduced  the  folly  and 
worthlessness  of  the  world  to  a  regular 
system."  Were  old  Sarah  Marlborough 
and  my  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
taken  in  by  my  Lord's  exquisite  oblige- 
ance,  flattery,  savoir-faire?  Not  one 
whit.  Those  qualities  bought  for  him, 
after  years  of  patient  cringing,  the  "  cold 
civility "  of  his  master  George  II. ;  and 
the  bitter  hatred  of  that  better  man  than 
the  King — Caroline  the  Queen. 

The  Letters  were  published  at  last  out 
of  spite  to  damn  my  Lord's  character; 
and  did  it  so  effectually  that  he  has  come 
down  to  posterity  as  the  perfect  picture 
of  a  finished  fraud,  and,  what  he  would 
have  thought  far  worse,  as  a  remarkable 
proof  of  that  shrewd  saying  that  "  to  be 
agreeable  one  must  not  be  too  agreeable." 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  literature 
of  Etiquette  when  Lord  Chesterfield  had 
gone  where  to  be  "  shining  and  showish  " 
can  avail  man  no  more. 

The  care  of  the  behaviour  passed  soon 
from  the  hands  of  men  into  the  hands  of 
women ;  and  serious  aunts  were  long  busy 
in  damning  as  inconvenahle  all  the  oc- 
cupations by  which  the  Young  Person 
might  possibly  become  a  happiness  to 
other  people,  and  something  less  than  a 
misery  to  herself. 

To-day,  Etiquette  is  a  very  neglected 
quantity.  The  world  either  at  last  knows 
manners,  or  does  not  want  to  know  them. 
Or  has  found  out  that  good-breeding  is 
not  to  be  acquired  through  books,  nor 
courtesy  through  many  rules.  The  lat- 
ter-day Erastus  may  even  have  guessed 
that  in  the  long-run  it  is  as  sure  as  death 
and  fate  that  he  will  appear  to  wise  and 
simple,  to  great  and  little,  exactly  what  he 
is.  And  in  the  long-run  it  will  be  found 
with  him,  as  with  all  men,  that  the  only 
manners  which  are  not  idle  are  "  the 
fruit  of  loyal  nature  and  of  noble  mind." 


feq  Cjjotr. 


THEKE  has  lately  been  rumor  of  a 
Dickens  renaissance,  or  revival,  and 
if  it  is  nothing  more  than  rumor, 
with  little  of  the  substance  of  fact  to 
found  conjecture  upon,  still  it  has  its 
interesting-  suggestions,  in  the  way  of  a 
question  or  two.  Are  there  really  such 
things  as  literary  renaissances  or  revivals ; 
and  if  there  are,  how  and  when  do  they 
come?  Do  they  follow  after  a  large  or  a 
little  lapse  of  time?  Are  they  partial  or 
entire  resuscitations,  or  are  they  no  re- 
suscitations at  all,  but  only  renewals  of 
the  sort  of  literary  impulse  which  eventu- 
ated in  this  or  that  author  whom  we  sup- 
pose to  be  made  alive  again?  How  far 
are  the  phenomena  voluntary,  and  how 
far  involuntary? 

I 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  say  two  or  three 
years,  there  was  general  talk  of  a  Byron 
revival.  The  talk  seemed  to  follow  upon 
Mr.  Henley's  strenuous  labors  in  pre- 
paring a  new  edition  of  the  poet's  works, 
with  some  hard  knocks  in  several  direc- 
tions for  those  who  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Henley.  But  the  affair  ended  in  talk,  as 
it  began,  and  the  revival  of  Byron  still 
remains  for  a  generation  less  jaded  with 
material  enterprise  than  ours  to  effect. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  a  much  greater 
number  of  people  read  Byron  now  than 
read  him  before  his  renaissance  was 
proclaimed.  We  are  still  crude  enough 
to  enjoy  the  poorer  stuff  in  Byron 
which  gave  him  his  popularity,  but  ap- 
parently we  prefer  the  stuff  as  character- 
ized by  the  chemistry  of  our  own  time, 
and  would  rather  have  it  in  the  prose  of 
our  romantic  novelists  than  in  the  rhythm 
of  Byron.  The  poetry  in  him  is  as  much 
wanted  now  as  it  was  when  it  was  be- 
lieved so  much  more  in  quantity  than  it 
ever  really  was. 

Somewhat  earlier  than  the  prophecies 
of  the  Byronic  renaissance,  there  were 
promises  of  a  revival  of  Pope;  but  Pope 
did  not  materialize  as  advertised,  though 
no  date  was  fixed,  and  the  poet's  fame 
was  given  a  wide  range  of  time  in  which 
to  renew  itself.  There  was  some  good 
reason  to  expect  it  to  do  so,  for  togeth- 


er with  the  recrudescence  of  our  taste 
there  has  been  a  revival  of  the  love 
of  neatness  and  point,  of  literary  finish, 
of  academic  correctness,  and  the  other 
things  that  formed  the  body  in  which 
that  vivid  spirit  dwelt  in  its  own  time. 
No  one  can  read  Pope  without  feeling 
his  lasting  charm,  but  apparently  not 
enough  people  read  him  to  enable  us  to 
have  back  in  its  old  supremacy  an  ideal 
which  so  long  dominated  English  verse. 

A  good  deal  of  energetic  incantation 
has  resulted  in  getting  above-ground  the 
ghost  of  the  elder  Dumas,  which  his  wor- 
shippers invoked  as  the  best  imaginable 
defence  against  realism.  But  the  elder 
Dumas  was  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  literary  Trust,  rather  than  an  individ- 
ual author,  and  the  success  of  his  renais- 
sance may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  fre- 
quent reversions  of  taste  in  one  epoch 
to  the  taste  of  another  epoch,  rather  than 
a  personal  or  individual  revitalization. 
In  fact,  it  seems  always  to  be  not  this 
or  that  author  who  revives,  but  the  spirit 
of  this  or  that  author's  age;  and  the 
eclectic  character  of  our  period  is  evinced 
in  the  variety  of  its  reversions  to  the 
taste  of  former  periods.  We  have  Scott 
again  in  the  better  qualities  of  the  ro- 
mantic revival,  and  Dumas  in  the  worse, 
as  we  have  in  the  heroical  romances  of 
Mr.  Anthony  Hope  and  his  imitators  a 
renewal  of  the  taste  which  inspired  Scu- 
dery,  and  Calprenede,  and  others  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  An  age  so  eclectic 
as  ours  likes  a  little  of  everything,  and 
together  with  the  recurrences  of  crudity 
and  vulgarity  and  malsanity,  we  have  had 
visitations  from  some  of  the  finest  and 
rarest  intelligences  of  the  past.  It  is  un- 
deniably true  that  the  enjoyment  of  Jane  " 
Austen's  novels  was  never  so  great,  rel- 
atively or  positively,  as  in  this  day,  which 
is  so  unlike  her  own  in  its  general  com- 
plexion. She  might  almost  be  said  now, 
for  the  first  time,  to  be  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  her  primacy  as  the  most  deli- 
cate and  perfect  of  the  realists.  Edi- 
tion after  edition  of  her  novels  appears, 
and  there  is  no  end  to  the  books  which 
work  over  and  over  the  simple  facts  of 
her  tranquil  life,  without  tiring  the  read- 
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ers  who  can  never  be  tired  of  reading 
about  her,  and  who  imagine  a  novelty 
into  the  familiar  material  as  often  as  it 
is  presented. 

II 

It  seems  rather  early  to  resuscitate  the 
interest  once  so  widely  felt  in  the  novels 
of  Anthony  Trollope,  but  if  we  may  take 
the  very  pretty  edition  of  his  works  now 
issuing  from  Mr.  John  Lane's  press  for 
a  sign,  that  able  and  agreeable  writer's 
renaissance  is  near  at  hand.  There  could 
be  no  wholesomer  influence  evoked  from 
the  world  of  literary  spirits,  not  even 
that  of  the  great  George  Eliot  herself. 
Thackeray  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
suffered  an  eclipse  from  which  he  need 
be  specially  summoned,  for  he  has  never 
ceased  to  be  a  cult,  and  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  Hawthorne.  Both  these 
masters  have  been  continuous  in  their 
hold  upon  their  respective  followings,  and 
though  they  are  alike  in  nothing  else,  they 
are  alike  in  having  neither  of  them  crea- 
ted a  school,  as,  for  instance,  Dickens  did, 
and  have  survived  in  their  readers  and  not 
in  their  imitators.  It  will  be  interesting 
for  the  future  critic  to  note  how  long 
they  will  have  kept  their  hold,  but  up  to 
the  present  moment  they  are  apparently 
of  a  property  which  holds  whatever  share 
of  human  attention  it  first  appealed  to. 

We  do  not  know  that  they  were  of  a 
more  enduring  mood  than  the  other  writ- 
ers whose  lapse  and  rise  seems  to  have 
taken  place,  but  it  is  imaginable  that  the 
peculiar  ethicism  of  each  is  more  con- 
tinuous in  humanity  from  generation 
to  generation  than  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  repute  of  their  more  baromet- 
rical contemporaries  depended.  It  is  not 
evident  that  they  more  fully  embodied 
the  spirit  of  an  epoch,  for  if  that  were 
so  they  might  now  be  enjoying  a  renais- 
sance, instead  of  an  uninterrupted  im- 
mortality. They  cannot,  for  instance,  be 
either  of  them  compared  with  Shakspere 
or  Milton,  either  for  the  nature  or  the 
substance  of  their  performance,  though 
they  are  still  less  like  the  authors  who 
have  fallen  into  abeyance  and  then  risen 
from  it  than  like  these  greater  masters. 

In  the  renaissances  of  Shakspere  and 
Milton  there  was  distinctly  the  revival 
of  an  epochal  spirit.  They  both  passed 
into  neglect,  and  remained  there  ignored 
by  the  "  great  "  world  and  the  literary 
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world  until  the  revolution  of  mind  brought 
them  again  into  the  light.  They  came 
back  because  they  were  a  part  of  the  life 
of  the  race,  and  shared  its  rejuvenescence 
through  its  contact  with  nature.  The  re- 
turn of  Milton  to  polite  favor  was  ap- 
parently the  effect  of  Addison's  successive 
studies  of  his  work  in  the  Spectator,  but 
this  itself  must  have  been  an  effect  of 
the  strong  underlying  sense  of  Milton's 
greatness,  which  had  never  ceased  in  the 
English  heart.  It  was  all  the  stronger 
for  the  depth  to  which  it  had  sunk,  and 
remained  hidden  during  the  irreligiosity 
of  the  ages  that  followed  the  intolerable 
reign  of  the  Puritanic  conscience,  in  a 
sort  of  pagan  rebellion  against  it.  The 
reigns  of  the  second  Charles  and  the  sec- 
ond James,  Anne,  Mary  and  William, 
and  the  first  two  Georges,  had  buried 
the  seed  deep  in  the  muck  of  their  immo- 
rality, but  the  muck  was  fertilizing  it 
and  enriching  it  for  a  loftier  and  longer 
growth.  It  must  have  been  because  Ad- 
dison knew  of  the  great  moral  love  of 
Milton,  which  had  never  really  died,  that 
he  began  to  write  of  him,  though  he  seem- 
ed to  have  the  sole  courage  of  his  time 
in  declaring  the  majestic  beauty  of  Mil- 
ton's poetry.  He  had  the  fortune  to  do 
that,  and  he  has  had  the  reward  of  people 
who  do  things  at  the  right  time.  It  was 
easy  after  him  for  critics  to  recognize 
the  greatness  of  the  Puritan  poet.  As 
things  are  always  working  together,  and 
never  singly,  for  good  or  for  ill,  the  con- 
sensus of  the  ethical  and  intellectual  im- 
pulses was  for  religion  in  poetry;  and 
in  due  time  there  came  Cowper  and 
there  came  Wordsworth,  true  heirs  of 
Milton's  spirit,  in  one  sort,  as  Keats 
was  in  another. 

The  revival  of  Milton  seems  to  have 
been  the  effect  of  a  volition,  but  it  was 
really  no  more  so  than  the  revival  of 
Shakspere,  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
such  endeavor  for  the  public  enlighten- 
ment as  Addison's  charming  criticisms 
were.  Professor  Lounsbury  shows  in  his 
excellent  study  of  "  Shakspere  as  a  Liter- 
ary Artist  "  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  Shakspere  was  not  largely  known 
and  largely  loved  by  the  English  people, 
though  all  the  while  he  was  decried  by 
English  criticism,  patterning  upon  French 
taste,  and  would  have  been  ignored,  if  it 
were  possible  at  once  to  ignore  and  decry 
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a  poet  who  fell  so  far  short  of  the  re- 
quirements of  convention.  The  universal 
acceptance  of  Shakspere  as  the  greatest 
dramatic  poet  who  ever  lived  is  there- 
fore hardly  a  renaissance.  Simply,  he 
continued,  and  the  criticism  which  de- 
cried but  could  not  ignore  him  discon- 
tinued. He  was  in  the  highest  sense  a 
survival,  and  not  a  revival,  and  if  he 
survived  with  all  his  faults,  he  was  all 
the  more  evidently  a  survival.  He  lived 
and  his  critics  died ;  but  at  the  time  when 
it  became  evident  that  he  was  more  alive 
than  he  had  ever  been  there  was  a  great 
revival  of  a  certain  spirit,  call  it  mediae- 
val, or  call  it  romantic,  or  call  it  Eliza- 
bethan, to  welcome  him,  just  as  there 
was  the  revival  of  a  religious  spirit,  in 
the  world  grown  sick  of  its  irreligiosity, 
to  welcome  the  survival  of  Milton.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  ask  what  was  the 
respective  share  of  these  two  greatest  of 
the  English  poets  in  moulding  the  body 
and  inspiring  the  soul  of  the  poetry  which 
lived  from  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury almost  throughout  the  nineteenth, 
and  died,  if  it  has  died,  in  Tennyson.  Pos- 
sibly it  might  be  truly  answered  that  the 
share  of  Milton  was  almost  as  great  as 
the  share  of  Shakspere,  but  a  truer  answer 
yet  might  be  that  in  the  full  recognition 
of  their  greatness  popular  love  and  schol- 
arly criticism  were  reconciled. 

Ill 

This  answer  is  not  invalidated  by  the 
fact  that  Milton  has  since  been  suffer- 
ing an  obscuration  (perhaps  through  an- 
other lapse  of  the  religious  feeling)  which 
has  not  befallen  Shakspere.  It  remains 
true  that  they  are  both  survivals  and  not 
revivals,  in  the  sense  of  the  supposed  or 
imagined  revival  of  Dickens.  But  has 
Dickens  ever  really  been  dead?  It  ap- 
pears that  during  all  the  time  which  has 
passed  since  criticism  ceased  to  employ 
itself  with  him  as  a  palpitant  question 
a  vast  popular  interest  has  been  so  throb- 
bingly  alive  to  him  that  it  has  been  easy 
for  such  as  opposed  any  mention  of  his 
defects  to  down  his  censors  with  the  fact 
that  there  never  was  a  time  when  he 
was  so  widely  read.  Perhaps  this  was 
not  a  true  fact,  though  it  served  the  pur- 
pose as  far  as  a  true  fact  could,  and  did 
not  vitally  affect  the  question  of  his  de- 
fects, or  the  opinion  of  his  censors.  Still, 


the  rivival  when  it  comes,  if  it  comes, 
may  very  well  turn  out  to  be  a  survival, 
as  much  as  that  of  Milton,  or  as  much 
as  that  of  Shakspere.  If  it  is  coming,  a 
notable  characteristic  of  its  approach  is 
that  it  has  not  been  heralded  by  the 
wild  beating  of  tomtoms,  the  war-dancing 
and  ghost-dancing  of  the  painted  roman- 
ticists, or  the  weird  rites  of  the  critical 
medicine-men  who  performed  their  in- 
cantations over  the  quiescent  form  of  the 
elder  Dumas,  and  bade  it  rise  and  live. 
There  has  been  no  such  boom  for  Dick- 
ens as  even  the  Addisonian  boom  for 
Milton.  There  has  so  far  been  no- 
thing apparently  volitional  in  the  Dick- 
ens revival,  in  the  return  of  his  vast 
fame,  which  once  penetrated  and  im- 
bued the  whole  English-reading  race, 
into  the  cultivated  consciousness. 

One  would  like  to  interrogate  the 
formidable  Presence,  and  entreat  it  to 
say  where,  in  what  vague  realm,  it  had 
fared,  far  from  the  world  in  which  its 
former  subjects  fancy  themselves  to  have 
kept  on  having  their  being..  Would  it 
be  offended,  would  it  stalk  away,  would  it 
be  gone  and  not  answer?  Probably,  and 
until  it  has  more  distinctly  materialized 
than  it  has  yet,  the  inquiry  would  be 
premature.  But  in  the  mean  time  it  is 
highly  imaginable  that  down  there,  among 
those  lower  intelligences  where  it  has 
been  acknowledged  all  this  while  that  we 
fancied  it  was  quite  rejected,  because  we 
no  longer  rendered  it  the  old  allegiance, 
it  must  have  missed  the  homage,  at  once 
fanatical  and  enlightened,  which  we  used 
to  pay  it  up  here. 

IV 

It  was  a  very  curious  mood,  and  now 
seems  as  remote  as  something  of  infinite- 
ly farther  date,  but  it  prevailed  almost 
unbroken  from  1840  to  1870.  Men  lived 
fully  into  it  who  could  remember  their 
fathers  in  it,  and  who  read  to  their  well- 
grown  children  the  stories  which  had  first 
had  power  upon  them  from  their  fathers' 
reading.  There  was,  of  course,  a  time 
when  the  Dickens  worship  was  at  its 
height,  but  it  was  so  long  at  its  height 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  fix  the  hour 
of  its  unquestionable  supremacy.  He 
had  written  a  very  few  books  when  he 
first  came  to  these  shores,  to  be  bored 
like  a  prince  with  our  attentions,  in  which 
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there  was  more  heart  than  we  could 
ever  put  for  a  prince;  and  after  he  left 
these  shores,  his  returning  censures  shook 
them  with  a  continental  indignation. 
There  was  more  sorrow  than  anger  in  our 
indignation  with  Dickens;  his  criticisms 
wounded  and  grieved  us  more  than  they 
offended,  for  we  were  all  his  lovers  then; 
and  when,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later,  he  came  again,  the  author  of 
many  books,  he  met  a  welcome  almost  as 
universal  as  before.  He  met  even  a  wider 
welcome,  if  numbers  were  counted,  and 
this  might  be  regarded  as  the  supreme 
moment  of  his  fame. 

We  were  reading  him  as  admiringly 
if  not  as  fondly  as  before,  and  there  were 
very,  very  few  of  us  who  had  got  so  far 
as  to  impeach  his  pathos  in  favor  of  his 
humor,  which  formed  the  first  critical 
attack  upon  his  perfect  acceptance.  We 
were  still  so  far  from  the  hour  when  it 
could  be  said  that  much  of  his  humor 
was  forced,  that  most  of  us  returned  to 
the  profession  of  entire  faith  in  his 
pathos;  and  there  was  not  a  voice  lifted 
in  question  of  his  art  among  us  when  he 
paid  us  his  last  visit,  in  1868. 

There  were,  however,  few  ideas  of  lit- 
erary art  in  that  day  which  were  not  of 
the  crudest,  either  in  America  or  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  settled  by  universal 
suffrage  that  Reade  and  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  were  the  great  masters  of 
fiction,  and  George  Eliot  was  next  them 
in  an  inferior  rank,  and  Anthony  Trol- 
lope  was  only  an  entertaining  writer 
whose  extraordinary  fidelity  to  life  was 
hardly  a  virtue.  Imagination  of  the 
kind  which  makes-believe  was  accounted 
the  great  thing  in  that  crude  day,  and 
imagination  of  the  kind  that  bodies-forth 
the  known  was  a  thing  not  understood 
at  all.  That  was  the  amusing  and  amaz- 
ing day  when  even  in  France  it  could 
be  said,  in  condemnation  of  a  landscape, 
"  C'est  un  bon  portrait,"  but  it  was  just 
before  the  day  when  to  paint  good  por- 
traits of  nature  became  the  ideal  of 
French  landscape.  To  paint  good  por- 
traits of  human  nature  became  the  ideal 
of  French  fiction,  of  Russian  fiction,  of 
Norwegian,  of  Spanish,  of  Italian  fiction, 
though  it  is  still  far  from  being  the  ideal 
of  American  and  English  fiction.  To  do 
that  is  not  yet  supposed  among  us  to  be 
imaginative,  and  in  that  crude  day-be- 


fore-yesterday  Dickens  was  established 
in  a  sovereignty  which  seemed  as  unques- 
tionable as  it  was  unquestioned. 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  im- 
part a  conception  of  his  hold  upon  the 
fancy,  the  feeling,  the  parlance,  the  re- 
ligion, the  political  economy,  of  his  con- 
temporaries. People  talked  and  lived  as 
well  as  read  Dickens.  The  accidents  of 
experience  were  verified  and  valued  by 
constant  comparison  with  the  incidents 
of  his  invention.  Characters  of  one's 
acquaintance  in  the  flesh  were  ascertained 
to  be  real  characters  or  not  according  as 
they  resembled  his  characters  in  print. 
Mr.  Pickwick,  Dick  Swiveller,  Quilp,  Lit- 
tle Nell,  Mr.  Toots,  Paul  Dombey,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dombey,  Mrs.  Chick,  Miss  Tox, 
Scrooge,  Trotty  Veck,  Simon  Tappertit, 
Dolly  Varden,  Miss  Miggs,  Peggotty,  Lit- 
tle Em'ly,  Mr.  Dick,  Dora,  Traddles,  Mi- 
cawber,  Mr.  Jarndyce,  Little  Dorrit, 
Flora  Casby,  Lady  Dedlock,  Harold  Skim- 
pole,  Mr.  Wegg,  Rogue  Riderhood,  Sami- 
vel  and  Tony  Weller,  are  a  very,  very 
few,  named  quite  at  random,  out  of  the 
innumerable  types  with  which  the  Dick- 
ens worshippers  used  to  match  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world  outside  his  books  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  likeness  of  the  liv- 
ing to  life.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
mere  readers  of  his  fiction.  When  it  came 
to  the  writers  of  his  fiction,  they  were 
willingly  bound  in  even  a  stricter  bond- 
age. It  was  not  permitted  them,  on  pain 
of  public  rejection,  to  write  anything  but 
Dickens,  if  they  were  young  and  ardent; 
and  there  was  a  whole  body  of  Dickens 
literature,  now  long  gone  to  dust,  of 
which  he  was  the  heart.  In  time  he  came 
himself  to  write  Dickensese,  like  his  fol- 
lowers, and  contributed  to  the  body  of 
their  Dickens  literature. 

In  order  to  raise  a  laugh  or  a  sigh, 
you  had  in  that  time  only  to  name  a 
droll  or  pathetic  person  in  the  illimitable 
Dickens  drama,  and  the  thing  was  done. 
It  was  an  age  of  Dickens  allusion,  when 
to  refer  to  this  or  that  passage  of  his 
fiction  served  the  purpose  and  saved  the 
trouble  of  thinking  and  feeling  at  first 
hand.  It  was  wonderfully  simple  and 
easy,  and  perhaps  the  rage  that  the  Dickens 
votaries  fell  into  when  his  divinity  was 
first  questioned  was  of  the  quality  of  the 
indignation  which  springs  from  molesta- 
tion in  the  warm  and  easy  fit  of  usage 
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in  any  sort.  People  who  are  accustomed 
to  a  certain  costume,  or  diet,  or  ritual, 
or  political  conviction,  bitterly  resent 
question  of  it,  and  wish  to  make  mar- 
tyrs of  the  mugwumps  who  propose  to 
examine  the  grounds  of  their  content. 
But  of  course  there  was  something  finer 
and  sweeter  than  mere  indolent  acqui- 
escence in  the  devout  acceptance  of  Dick- 
ens. It  had  prevailed  so  long  that  it  was 
consecrated  by  the  tenderest  associations 
of  most  of  the  sect.  Their  childish  fancy 
had  been  nurtured  upon  his  fiction,  they 
had  made  love  in  its  terms,  their  homes 
had  borrowed  a  charm  from  the  homes  in 
his  books,  their  bereavements  were  united 
by  sympathy  with  the  sorrows  of  the  be- 
reft in  this  Dickens  story  or  that.  In  a 
measure  which  could  hardly  be  stated 
without  the  effect  of  wild  extravagance, 
he  characterized  the  sentiment  of  his 
time,  and  people  resented  doubt  of  the 
sentiment  which  he  largely  created  as 
well  as  characterized  in  them,  as  if  it  had 
been  invasion  of  their  dearest  rights. 

V 

But  Dickens  could  never  have  had  his 
tremendous  hold  (which  we  are  instruct- 
ed from  time  to  time  he  has  never  really 
lost)  upon  the  English-reading  world  of 
his  day  if  he  had  been  merely  a  great 
literary  mannerist,  a  prodigious  conven- 
tion as  to  how  life  was  to  be  looked  at 
in  fiction,  a  sentimentalist  of  reach  as 
wide  as  the  whole  surface  of  human  na- 
ture. He  was  something  far  greater  and 
better  than  anything  of  either  kind.  In 
the  first  place,  he  had  a  wonderfully  dra- 
matic talent,  not  of  the  finest  or  truest 
sort,  but  the  strongest.  He  did  make 
things  live  upon  that  vast  and  thickly 
peopled  stage  of  his,  and  he  religiously 
respected  the  illusion  of  their  incentive 
among  all  the  actors.  They  might  be 
puppets,  but  he  never  called  them  so ; 
they  might  be  melodramatic,  and  for 
good  or  bad  they  mostly  were,  but  they 
were  never  undramatic.  He  never  felt 
them  so,  and  he  never  suffered  the  spec- 
tator to  feel  them  so. 

He  was  true  to  them;  but,  better  than 
this,  he  was  true  to  certain  needs  and 
hopes  of  human  nature.  He  showed  such 
tenderness  for  the  poor,  the  common,  the 


hapless  and  friendless,  that  one  could 
not  read  his  books  without  feeling  one's 
heart  warm  to  the  author,  and  without 
imbibing  a  belief  in  his  goodness,  which 
survived  distinct  proofs  of  his  peccabil- 
ity. Long  after  he  appeared  not  quite 
the  unselfish  and  generous  fount  from 
which  such  kindness  as  his  ought  logi- 
cally to  have  flowed,  he  kept  the  respect, 
or  the  show  of  respect,  which  he  had  al- 
ways cherished  for  those  needs  and  hopes 
of  human  nature.  His  work  made  al- 
ways for  equality,  for  fraternity,  and  if 
he  sentimentalized  the  world,  he  also  in 
equal  measure  democratized  it.  We  fan- 
cy it  was  the  instinctive  and  often  un- 
conscious democracy  of  Dickens  which 
did  much  to  endear  him  to  Americans, 
whom  otherwise  he  took  little  pains  to 
endear  himself  to;  and  we  could  wish 
him  back  in  his  old  influence  for  that  rea- 
son if  for  no  other,  at  a  time  when  our 
earlier  and  nobler  ideals  of  nationality 
seem  to  be  endangered  as  at  present. 

We  do  not  suppose  he  can  ever  return 
in  all  that  influence,  but  in  some  measure 
of  it  the  reading  world  might  well  re- 
joice in  his  return.  His  black  was  very 
black,  his  white  was  very  white,  and  all 
his  colors  were  primitive,  but  he  paint- 
ed an  image  of  life  which  was  not  wholly 
untrue,  though  it  was  so  largely  unlike. 
In  parables,  often  grotesque  and  ex- 
travagant, he  taught  a  morality  sane 
and  simple  and  pure.  Nobody  was  mis- 
led as  to  what  was  right  and  what  was 
wrong  by  any  of  his  representations 
of  conduct.  He  told  a  sort  of  fairy 
story,  with  people  ostensibly  of  the  actual 
world  for  the  elves,  the  gnomes,  the  kob- 
olds,  and  all  the  other  impossible  little 
folk,  good  and  bad;  but  the  principles, 
always  somewhat  excessive,  which  ruled 
them  and  prevailed  at  last  were  such  as 
our  personal  acquaintance,  and  perhaps 
our  veritable  selves,  would  be  the  better 
for  obeying.  So  if  there  is  to  be  a 
Dickens  revival,  if  the  king  is  to  come 
into  his  own  again,  the  Easy  Chair  will 
not  be  the  last  to  get  itself  wheeled  to 
some  convenient  point,  well  out  of  the 
press,  but  favorable  for  seeing  and  wel- 
coming the  sovereign  romancer  back.  It 
would  not  like  to  prophesy  how  long  he 
would  keep  his  crown  on  his  head. 


i 

IT  sometimes  happens  that  what  the 
editor  says  in  the  Study  is  misunder- 
stood. Thus  some  time  ago  he  ex- 
plained why  the  serial  novel  had  held  so 
important  a  place  in  magazine  literature, 
and  he  raised  the  question  to  what  ex- 
tent and  how  long  this  form  of  publica- 
tion could  be  maintained,  even  intima- 
ting the  possibility  that  it  might  some 
time  cease  altogether — that  is,  when,  in 
some  more  or  less  remote  future,  the 
magazine  would  be  more  interesting 
without  it  than  with  it.  The  editor 
seemed  so  hopeful  of  such  a  future,  from 
the  steady  development  of  magazine  lit- 
erature, and  so  ready  to  hail  the  event  as 
the  emancipation  of  the  magazine  from 
an  unnatural  dependence,  that  in  some 
quarters  his  position  was  taken  to  be  one 
of  direct  and  immediate  antagonism  to 
the  serial  publication  of  fiction. 

Really  the  antagonism  was  one  of 
magazine  readers  themselves,  shown  in 
the  fact  that  far  less  than  half  of  them 
ever  read  a  continued  story,  and  the  edi- 
tor, in  the  face  of  the  majority  who 
might  fairly  object  to  a  feature  so  use- 
less to  them,  was  put  on  the  defensive. 
Out  of  respect  for  this  majority  he  had 
some  concessions  to  make,  and  it  also 
seemed  reasonable  that  he  should  hold 
out  such  hope  of  relief  as  the  prospect, 
even  from  an  optimistic  point  of  view, 
might  seem  to  warrant. 

The  idea  of  a  book  and  that  of  a  maga- 
zine are  quite  distinct,  each  from  the 
other.  That  was  one  of  the  concessions 
to  be  made.  It  is  a  confusion  of  these 
ideas  to  publish  a  book  in  parts  in  a 
magazine,  of  whatever  kind  the  book  may 
be  —  fiction,  history,  or  science.  Why, 
then,  do  we  do  it  ? 

The  magazine,  while  it  should  be  dis- 
tinct from  the  book,  must  have  organic 
unity,  not  only  in  each  individual  num- 
ber, but  in  the  succession  of  numbers; 
it  must  not  degenerate  into  a  miscellany. 
A  periodical  devoted  to  a  specialty  easily 
maintains  this  unity;  but  how  secure 
consistency  and  harmony  in  a  magazine 
appealing  to  every  cultivated  reader,  and 
ministering  to  every  interest  of  the  gen- 


eral culture  by  inspiration  of  ideals  and 
by  stimulation  in  the  pursuit  of  these? 
This  is  not  accomplished  by  distributive 
allotment  of  space — so  much  to  history, 
so  much  to  science,  so  much  to  matter 
of  purely  literary  interest,  and  so  on. 
Such  distribution  there  must  be,  but 
something  more  is  necessary — the  prin- 
ciple prompting  the  selection  of  articles 
in  these  several  fields  must  be  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  which  would  control  the 
selection  in  the  case  of  a  distinctively 
scientific,  literary,  or  historical  magazine. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  degree  of 
specialization.  The  purpose  in  view  is 
not  merely  information,  never  informa- 
tion elsewhere  readily  accessible,  but 
novel  illumination,  expansion  of  view, 
philosophical  co-ordination — always  in 
the  general  interests  of  culture  rather 
than  in  those  of  the  special  student  in  a 
particular  field.  In  thus  keeping  pace 
with  a  constantly  advancing  culture,  so 
the  pace  be  kept,  the  harmony  takes  care 
of  itself.  The  difficulty  is  not  so  great  in 
the  fields  mentioned  as  it  is  in  fiction,  and 
in  that  kind  of  essay  which  ranks  with 
fiction.  The  short  story,  far  more  nu- 
merous and  varied  and  far  better  than 
ever  before,  falls  still  far  short  of  such 
excellence  as  would  make  it  an  adequate 
representative  of  what  is  best  in  fiction, 
so  that  it  could,  with  satisfaction  to  the 
reader  who  cares  for  the  best,  hold  its 
ground  to  the  exclusion  of  the  novel  in 
a  first-class  magazine;  and  so  long  as 
it  has  this  shortcoming  the  serial  pub- 
lication of  fiction  will  continue,  if  also 
the  more  excellent  novel  be  forth-coming. 
The  short  stories  that  would  meet  the 
necessary  requirement  in  such  a  compe- 
tition are  few  and  far  between,  and  of 
those  who  write  them,  or  during  the  last 
thirty  years  have  written  them,  very  few 
have  won  distinction  as  novel-writers, 
just  as  very  few  of  the  greatest  nov- 
elists have  excelled  in  the  writing  of 
short  stories. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  the  serial  nov- 
el is  an  essential  feature  of  the  magazine, 
not,  as  in  a  former  day,  because  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  hold  the  reader's 
interest  from  one  month  to  another — 
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happily  we  do  not  need  to  confess  to  that 
degree  of  weakness — but  because  without 
it  the  best  fiction  is  excluded  from  repre- 
sentation. The  magazine  is  to  this  ex- 
tent a  Court  of  Honor  in  the  Exposition 
of  Literature,  that  the  best  must  be  there 
for  them  that  care  for  it.  Even  those  ad- 
mirers of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  who  will 
not  read  Lady  Rose's  Daughter  before 
its  appearance  in  book  form  take  es- 
pecial pride  in  the  magazine  where  it 
temptingly  confronts  them  in  every 
monthly  issue,  so  that  to  them  its  merely 
visible  presence  is  not  only  a  gratifica- 
tion, but  an  essential  and  appreciable  ele- 
ment in  the  harmony  of  each  number. 

This  much  at  least  is  conceded  to  those 
who  never  read  continued  stories,  that, 
without  some  compelling  motive,  not 
more  than  one  at  a  time  is  given  in 
this  Magazine. 

II 

In  another  matter  quite  as  important 
some  remarks  of  the  editor  in  these  pages 
have  been  misunderstood.  Because  of 
his  insistence  upon  the  economy  of  art 
in  short-story  writing — the  exclusion  of 
irrelevant  detail — he  has  been  supposed 
to  advise  the  curtailment  of  stories  to 
the  barest  outline.  Some  writers,  follow- 
ing this  mistaken  notion  of  the  editor's 
requirements,  have  submitted  the  mere 
syllabus  of  a  story  for  the  story  itself, 
while  others  have  offered  mere  fragments 
of  stories.  We  complained  of  the  "  con- 
ventional "  short  story — the  wholly  made- 
up  affair,  with  elaborately  contrived  se- 
quences and  obvious  conclusion  —  and 
declared  it  a  thing  of  the  past;  there- 
fore in  some  quarters  we  were  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  short  story  has  had 
its  day. 

The  really  good  short  story  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  come  into  its  day.  Tak- 
ing all  periodicals  together,  how  many 
such  stories  appear  in  them  during  a 
year?    How  many  of  them  have  ever  ap- 
peared ?     Creative  genius  is  not  often 
content  with  a-  scope  so  limited — it  would 
make  a  world;  and  this,  too,  is  what  the 
reader  most  appreciative  of  genius  would 
have.     Fancy   Shakspere   attempting  a 
curtain-raiser!     The   world-making  in- 
stinct was  so  strong  in  him  that  if  he 
wrote  a  sonnet,  the  continuing,  expan- 
sive impulse  compelled  a  series  of  them. 


Dickens  must  have  been  conscious  of  a 
kind  of  abnegation  when  he  wrote  a 
short  story — even  one  as  good  as  The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

But  just  as  in  poetry  we  have  the 
lyric  as  well  as  the  epic  and  the  drama 
— lyrics,  too,  forever  memorable — so  in 
fiction  we  have  the  short  story  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  novel  or  the  novelette; 
not  a  condensed  novel,  which  is  a  mon- 
strous thing,  but  something  which  in  its 
very  conception  takes  a  brief  scope — a 
short  wave-movement  of  passion,  humor, 
or  pathos.  The  oldest  examples  of  the 
short  tale  belong  to  folk-lore;  the  old- 
est known  is  that  of  Joseph  and  his 
Brethren,  standing  out  for  all  time  as 
not  only  the  typical  story  of  a  race,  but 
one  whose  interest  is  as  wide  and  ever- 
lasting as  is  the  bond  of  kinship. 

The  short  story  of  pure  fiction,  though 
it  has  a  distinction  of  its  own,  has  never 
yet  attained  equality  of  rank  with  the 
great  novel.  It  may  be  a  perfect  gem, 
like  some  of  Hawthorne's, — a  marvel  of 
ingenuity,  like  Poe's  The  Murders  in  the 
Rue  Morgue,  or  his  Gold-hug, — a  masterly 
whim,  like  Stockton's  The  Lady  or  the 
Tig  erf — but  however  brilliant  or  pro- 
found, it  lacks  the  opportunity  of  the 
larger  scope,  the  ampler  development. 

Until  recently  the  shortest  stories  by 
English  writers  were  of  considerable 
length,  showing  how  firmly  established 
among  them  was  the  habit  proper  to  the 
novel.  The  best  examples  of  the  really 
brief  short  story  have  been  French  and 
American.  The  French  writer,  takes 
naturally  to  the  vivid  and  piquant 
sketch,  and  the  American  readily  adopts 
the  characteristic  national  habit  of  tell- 
ing little  stories — a  habit  firmly  estab- 
lished in  our  speech  before  it  appeared 
in  our  literature.  The  simple  conditions 
of  early  American  life  gave  the  racy 
anecdote  and  the  narrative  of  adventure 
their  primitive  eminence.  Our  pioneer 
life  not  only  cherished  the  story-telling 
trait,  but  furnished  material  for  the 
stories,  often  sombre,  if  not  tragic,  but 
more  frequently  humorous.  It  is  easy 
to  see  from  what  matrix  sprang  the  tales 
of  the  elder  Dana,  of  Hawthorne,  and  of 
William  Gilmore  Sims, — also  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  long  line  of  humorists, 
down  to  Mark  Twain,  Stockton,  and  Bret 
Harte.    Poe  and  Irving  stand  in  a  class 
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not  so  sharply  severed  from  European 
traditions;  and  we  can  readily  under- 
stand why  Dickens  and  other  English 
writers  to  such  a  degree  admiringly  fel- 
lowshipped  the  latter,  and  why  in  France 
the  former  received  singular  apprecia- 
tion, being  there  the  only  American 
writer  familiarly  known. 

The  art  of  short-story  writing  as  rep- 
resented by  such  authors  as  Maupassant 
and  Gautier  and  Merimee  reached  a  high- 
er point  of  excellence  than  that  attained 
in  the  work  of  their  American  contem- 
poraries, and  there  have  been  very  few  of 
our  writers  who  in  this  field  have  ap- 
proached Turgenieff  and  Sienkiewicz. 
But  for  English  -  speaking  readers  the 
field  has  been  most  satisfactorily  occu- 
pied and  almost  monopolized  by  Amer- 
icans. In  boldness  of  conception  (though 
avoiding  moral  risk),  in  sincerity  of 
feeling,  and  in  humor  they  have  sur- 
passed all  others. 

Naturally  the  American  magazine 
from  the  beginning  availed  of  this  ad- 
vantage. Even  the  old-fashioned  love- 
story  so  frequent  in  its  pages — a  simple 
romance,  with  little  development  of  char- 
acter and  no  literary  distinction,  in  which 
for  the  readers  the  beating  of  two 
hearts  "  was  all  the  sound  they  heard " 
— was  something  unique,  reflecting  the 
simplicity  of  American  domestic  life  be- 
fore the  civil  war.  But  even  before  the 
war  a  few  writers  of  distinct  literary 
ability,  like  W.  D.  O'Connor,  J.  D. 
Whelpley,  Fitz  -  James  O'Brien,  Rose 
Terry  Cooke,  Harriet  Prescott,  Fitz  Hugh 
Ludlow,  and  Edward  Everett  Hale,  in 
the  higher-class  magazines,  gave  the  short 
story  a  new  development,  which  was 
afterward  steadily  carried  forward  by 
Constance  Fenimore  Woolson,  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps,  Helen  Hunt,  by  the  brill- 
iant group  of  new  Southern  authors, 
and  by  Bret  Harte,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  F. 
R.  Stockton,  Mark  Twain,  T.  A.  Janvier, 
Octave  Thanet,  Owen  Wister,  and  by  a 
host  of  recent  writers  who  are  making  a 
new  art  in  this  kind  of  literature. 

Now  the  writers  we  have  mentioned 
have  gone  as  far  as  possible  away  from 
the  "  conventional "  type,  and  only  by 
this  departure  have  they  brought  the 
short  story  nearer  to  its  perfect  day,  dis- 
closing its  wonderful  possibilities,  more 
especially  in  the  development  of  what  we 


may  call  the  subjective  drama,  thus  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  drama  whose 
interest  lies  in  outside  happenings  and 
events.  And  what  infinite  variety  of  hu- 
man feeling  awaits  the  artist's  magical 
disclosure  in  this  new  world,  formerly  so 
little  cherished  by  the  writers  of  short 
stories,  but  really  the  old  world  of  the 
great  dramatists  —  the  kingdom  of  the 
heart !  Outward  goals  vanish.  The 
heroes  whose  object  is  the  achievement 
of  fame  or  of  fortune  are  of  little  ac- 
count to  the  creative  artist:  the  soul's 
aspiration;  the  charm  of  character;  the 
moment  of  joy  or  of  sadness  whose 
spring  is  in  the  heart's  desire  for  the 
best  things — these  are  everything.  Those 
who  read  Mr.  Elmore  Elliott  Peake's 
story,  "  The  Coming  of  the  Piano,"  in 
our  May  number,  found  in  it  a  beauti- 
ful example  of  this  kind  of  art. 

Thus,  while  the  short  story  can  never 
have  the  ample  development  and  bounty 
of  the  novel,  still  at  its  best  it  has  a 
unique  charm,  and  it  has  a  wider  audi- 
ence than  the  serial.  Its  brief  scope  does 
not  exclude  the  deep  and  pregnant  mean- 
ing. It  does  not  exist  for  any  specific 
moral  intention,  yet,  like  the  best  novel 
and  the  best  essay,  it  nourishes  ideals. 
It  depends  for  its  interest  upon  feeling 
— including  our  sensibility  to  humor  and 
pathos  and  to  "  the  touch  of  nature  " — 
rather  than  upon  ingenious  invention  or 
even  a  brilliant  manner.  It  has  every 
variety  of  motif  and  various  degrees  of 
elaboration,  from  the  downright  story  to 
the  simplest  sketch. 

Ill 

In  criticism  of  some  remarks  in  a  re- 
cent study  concerning  the  nature-sketch, 
we  have  received  the  following: 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

If  the  purpose  of  a  magazine  is  the  conser- 
vation of  literature  and  the  most  effectual 
recording  of  valuable  information,  then  your 
stand  as  taken  in  the  April  issue  of  Harper's 
is  a  fatal  one  to  both  propositions. 

Accepting  literature  to  be  happy  thoughts 
happily  expressed,  it  is  apparent  that 
crudity  of  thought  clumsily  expressed 
must  necessarily  be  declined,  and  here 
comes  in  a  most  important  consideration, 
against  Avhich  all  editors  will  stoutly  rebel, 
but  ineffectually.  Crudity  of  thought  is 
not  an  outcome  of  ignorance  only,  and  bol- 
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stered  by  names  that  have  acquired  promi- 
nence when,  in  saner  moments,  excellence 
has  been  the  outcome  of  their  mental  exer- 
tion, this  same  crudity  of  thought,  even  if 
not  clumsily  expressed,  is  palmed  off  upon 
the  reader,  with  the  editor's  connivance,  as 
a  genuine  literary  production.  The  au- 
thor's name,  and  not  the  author's  excellence, 
has  carried  to  profit  and  to  print  that 
which  has  no  genuine  value.  This  unhap- 
py condition  is  cowardice  on  the  part  of 
the  editor. 

On  the  other  hand,  clarity  of  thought, 
even  though  it  lacks  that  literary  technique 
which  all  admit  is  desirable,  should  receive 
more  favorable  consideration  than  it  does, 
for  the  unanswerable  reason  that  any  nov- 
elty is  valuable,  if  it  gives  the  reader  that 
best  of  all  pleasure,  the  possibility  of  wan- 
dering, after  perusal,  into  new  regions  of 
thought.  Kecalling,  for  novelty  can  always 
be  recalled,  a  point  of  view  that  has  never 
previously  been  his  own,  the  reader  revels 
in  all  the  delights  of  a  new  world,  and 
blesses  him  who  has  made  this  possible. 

Again,  you  say,  with  significant  plain-* 
ness  of  speech,  "  We  will  have  nothing  of 
nature  that  is  not  invested  with  human 
significance."  So  be  it.  And  by  so  much 
you  rob  the  Magazine  of  a  value  not  easily 
measured,  and  your  readers,  buying  the 
periodical  for  profit  as  well  as  pleasure,  are 
defrauded  of  a  goodly  portion  of  the  former. 
"  Nature  "  is  a  very  comprehensive  term,  and 
"  Man  "  is  a  very  small  part  of  it.  He  who 
rambles  afield,  persistently  considering  his  re- 
lation to' what  he  sees  and  hears,  hears  and 
sees  very  little,  and  comprehends  its  signif- 
icance still  less.  Man  cannot  take  his  place 
wherever  he  chances  to  be  as  an  enthroned 
king  surveying  the  multitude  of  his  sub- 
jects. To  see  the  world  aright,  he  must  be 
one  with  them,  and  not  one  immeasurably 
superior,  surrounded  by  them.  Not  a  beast 
of  the  field,  bird  of  the  air,  or  any  creeping 
thing  but  pursues  its  life's  plan  without  re- 
gard to  man,  except  that  the  latter  is  its 
enemy,  and  its  wit,  greater  or  less,  is  exer- 
cised to  overcome  the  machinations  of  the 
archenemy.  To  see  nature  aright,  man 
must  get  outside  of  himself,  that  the  scales 
may  fall  from  his  eyes.  Occasionally  this  is 
done ;  an  excellent  result  is  obtained ;  and 
if  this,  in  plain  English,  readily  understood 
and  read  with  genuine  delight,  is  sub- 
mitted to  you,  for  the  very  reason  of  its 
superiority  over  a  vast  deal  of  reiterated 
commonplace,  it  is  banned  as  "  unavailable." 
Taking  you  seriously,  and  I  judge  you 
would  have  no  reader  do  otherwise,  the  re- 
turn of  a  manuscript — other  than  fiction — 
with  a  note  of  disapproval,  is  the  letters 
patent  of  its  excellence.  *    *.    *  * 


The  writer  of  this  letter  is  a  genuine 
lover  of  nature,  and  the  results  of  his 
careful  observation  have  delighted  many 
readers.  His  name  would  be  a  sufficient 
authority  for  any  communication  he 
might  make  in  his  own  field.  His  judg- 
ment as  to  the  editorial  conduct  of  a 
magazine  does  not  carry  the  same 
weight,  but,  however  harsh  in  its  as- 
sumptions, is  worthy  of  respect. 

Passing  over  his  remarks  concerning 
the  "  editorial  cowardice "  shown  in  the 
preference  of  unworthy  articles  from  au- 
thors of  established  reputation  to  those 
of  superior  value  from  unknown  writers 
— a  matter  of  mistaken  judgment  on  his 
part  due  to  ignorance  of  the  facts — we 
will  confine  ourselves  to  the  field  that 
is  within  his  knowledge.  Nobody  has  a 
better  right  to  speak  ex  cathedra  concern- 
ing the  study  of  nature.  His  plea  for 
an  interest  in  nature  apart  from  any 
human  association  is  legitimate;  but 
such  interest  is  not  general — it  is  that  of 
the  special  student;  and  the  distinctively 
scientific  periodical  is  the  natural  and 
proper  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween investigators  in  this  field  and  the 
special  class  of  readers  interested  in  this 
kind  of  information.  With  a  magazine 
not  thus  distinctively  scientific  there  is 
a  principle  of  selection  which  demands 
that  the  information  shall  be  not  merely 
special,  but  shall  serve  the  interests  of 
general  culture.  Many  aspects  of  art 
would  be  interesting  only  to  the  special 
student  of  art;  and  the  same  thing  is 
respectively  true  of  literature.  The 
magazine  which  appeals  to  cultivated 
readers  generally  cannot  attempt  to  fur- 
nish elementary  education  in  any  field,  or 
to  elucidate  facts  simply  as  facts.  When 
newly  discovered  facts  lead  to  some  new 
and  illuminative  co-ordination,  the  ap- 
peal ceases  to  be  merely  special  and  be- 
comes general,  to  the  extent  that  it  en- 
gages the  attention  of  all  thoughtful 
readers.  It  is  quite  in  the  natural  line 
of  selection  that  a  nature-study  which 
would  especially  delight  our  correspond- 
ent should  be  excluded  from  this  Maga- 
zine, while  another  which  would  seem  to 
him  inferior  should  win  a  place  because 
of  a  feeling  in  it  to  which  often  the 
specialist  is  atrophied,  as  Darwin  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  to  imaginative  ef- 
fects in  literature  and  music. 
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Mr.  Appledore's  Experience 


i>  F  HAY  DEN  CARRUTH 


NOW   that   we're    in   the   country,  I 
shall  get  a  Hock  of  hens,"  remark- 
ed Mr.  Appledore,  as  he  stood  be- 
fore the  open  fire  and  gazed  out 
the  window  and  across  the  broad  lawn. 

•'•'What  do  you  want  of  a  flock  of  hens?" 
asked  Mrs.  Appledore,  rather  vaguely,  keep- 
ing her  place  in  the  magazine  with  her 
finger,  and  following  his  eyes  out  of  the 
window. 

"  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Appledore,  slowly, 
and  in  a  studiedly  cheerily  tone,  "  we  might 
hitch  'em  to  the  surrey  and  go  out  driving." 

"  Oh,  please  don't,  Henry,"  broke  in  Mrs. 
Appledore.  "  Of  course  hens  produce  eggs, 
and  you — " 

"  Quite  right,  my  dear,  quite  right.  Hens 
do  produce  eggs,"  interrupted  her  husband. 
"  E  see  you've  been  reading  up  on  hens  in 
the  cyclopaedia." 

"  I)o  hush,  Henry.  You  want  them  for 
their  eggs.  But  you  know  Uncle  Dick  al- 
ways says  that  it's  cheaper  to  buy  eggs 
than  to  keep  hens." 

"  Of  course.  Eggs  always  sell  at  ten 
cents  a  dozen  less  than  it  costs  to  produce 
them.  All  men  that  keep  hens  lose  money  on 
them.  We  poulterers  maintain  our  flocks 
simply  for  the  society  of  the  hen.  Hens  are 
so  stimulating,  and  inspiring,  and  uplifting." 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,  Henry.  Ama- 
teurs can't  make  them  pay.  What  do  you 
know  about  hens?" 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  hens.  But 
we  shall  start  even :  the  hens  won't  know 
anything  about  me." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Appledore,  wearily,  re- 
turning to  her  magazine,  "  I  suppose  you 
won't  be  satisfied  till  you  have  tried  it.  I 
felt  sure  that  as  soon  as  we  got  to  the  coun- 
try you  would  be  plunging  into  all  sorts  of 
foolish  things." 

"  My  dear,  be  calm.  The  poor-house  does 
not  yet  stare  us  in  the  face.  I  find  that 
plain  but  serviceable  hens  can  be  bought  for 
fifty  cents  apiece.  I  shall  get  a  flock  of 
ten— five  dollars.  If  necessary,  I  will  give 
up  cigars  for  a  week  and  smoke  a  pipe,  and 
so  make  good  the  heavy  outlay." 

Mrs.  Appledore  was  by  this  time  deep  in 
her  magazine.  After  a  moment  she  said, 
"  Yes,"  with  a  gently  rising  inflection,  which 
left  it  a  question  if  she  had  or  had  not 
heard.  Mr.  Appledore  waited  a  little  longer 
and  then  continued: 

"I  find  on  inquiry  that  James  knows  no- 


thing about  hens,  either.  That's  the  ad- 
vantage of  bringing  a  man  from  the  city, 
f  shouldn't  care  to  have  a  man  around  who 
knew  more  about  hens  than  I  do.  We  shall 
start  with  a  clear  field,  and  with  every 
basketful  of  eggs  we  gather  we  shall  also 
garner  a  basket  of  experience." 

Mr.  Appledore  put  on  his  hat  and  walked 
toward  the  village.  He  was  not  habitually 
a  sarcastic  mart — indeed,  his  nature  was 
singularly  gentle  and  agreeable — but  like 
most  people,  he  was  peculiarly  sensitive  con- 
cerning things  he  knew  nothing  about. 

The  subject  of  hens  was  one  on  which  Mr. 
Appledore  was  not  informed.  He  was  city- 
bred,  and  though  he  had  spent  a  reasonable 
part  of  his  days  in  what  passes  for  the  coun- 
try, the  time  had  not  been  devoted  to  a 
study  of  poultry  in  its  various  aspects.  But 
now  that  he  had  a  house  in  what  approached 
closely  to  the  country,  it  was  but  natural 
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that  his  thoughts  should  turn  in  that  direc- 
tion, especially  as  he  was  extremely  fond 
of  eggs  at  the  table. 

On  this  occasion,  just  before  reaching  the 
village,  Mr.  Appledore  stopped  at  the  house 
of  a  man  named  Pudney,  native  to  the  re- 
gion, who  was  reported  to  have  hens  for 
sale.  Mr.  Appledore  was  prepared  to  pay 
the  price,  whatever  it  might  be,  but  the  man 
could  not  restrain  his  inherent  tendency  to 
"  dicker,"  and  took  a  half-hour  to  expatiate 
on  the  excellence  of  the  fowls,  against  a 
probable  attempt  to  depreciate  their  value 
on  the  part  of  his  customer.  Eventually, 
however,  he  was  persuaded  to  name  his  price 
— seventy-five  cents. 

"  Send  up  ten,"  was  Mr.  Appledore's  re- 
lieved answer,  at  the  same  time  producing 
the  money,  much  to  the  consternation  of 
the  man,  who  instantly  saw  that  he  should 
have  asked  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Appledore  attended  to  some  further 
business  and  returned  home.  He  met  Mrs. 
Appledore  in  the  hall. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  in  a  most  amiable 
tone,  "  your  hens  came  about  ten  minutes 
ago.  I  told  the  man  to  put  them  out  by 
the  barn.  Did  he  mention  to  you  that  they 
are  wonderful  layers?" 

"  He  hinted  at  it,"  returned  her  husband. 


Mr.  Appledore  turned  and  went  out.  Then 
he  strolled  toward  the  barn.  He  was  gone 
some  time,  and  returned,  looking  slightly 
troubled.  "  I've  been  out  to  see  the  hens," 
he  remarked,  in  a  careless  tone  as  he  came 
into  the  room  where  Mrs.  Appledore  was 
seated.  "  They  seem  like  a  nice  flock,  but 
I'm  uncertain  about  them.  There  weren't 
any  eggs  yet." 

"  Well,  it's  almost  four  o'clock,"  replied 
Mrs.  Appledore.  "  Isn't  it  possible  they  all 
laid  before  they  came?" 

"  I  presume  that's  the  case,"  said  her  hus- 
band, in  a  more  cheerful  tone.  "  But  1 
rather  hoped  for  some  eggs  for  breakfast." 

"  I  think  I've  heard  Uncle  Dick  mention 
that  hens  usually  lay  in  the  morning." 

"  Yes,  come  to  think  of  it,  I've  under* 
stood  that's  their  custom,"  assented  Mr.  Ap- 
pledore. "  Perhaps  early  in  the  morning. 
We  may  have  our  eggs  for  breakfast,  after 
all." 

But  Mr.  Appledore  was  disappointed 
again,  for  he  was  obliged  to  admit,  when  he 
faced  his  wife  at  the  breakfast  table,  that 
there  were  still  no  eggs.  They  accordingly 
bad  some  which  had  been  bought  at  the 
store,  which  Mr.  Appledore  pronounced  far 
from  perfect,  though  they  were  in  reality 
all  that  could  be  desired.    Breakfast  served 
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to  cheer  him,  however,  and  he  predicted  bet- 
ter things  for  the  day. 

But  that  day  and  the  next  brought  no 
results  from  the  poultry.  Mr.  Appledore 
was  by  this  time  quite  alarmed,  and  de- 
clared that  the  case  demanded  a  consulta- 
tion of  experts.  He  accordingly  sent  for  the 
eloquent  Pudney.  This  individual  came, 
and  made  a  long  and  critical  examination 
of  the  hens  and  their  surroundings,  finding 
much  fault  with  the  latter,  and  praising  the 
former  highly.  He  then  went  away,  and 
James  spent  the  day  under  the  direction  of 
his  employer  in  making  the  various  changes 
in  nests  and  roosts  which  had  been  declared 
by  the  man  necessary.  There  were  still  no 
results  for  several  days.  The  man  was 
again  summoned.  This  time  he  diagnosed  a 
vague  disorder  in  several  of  the  fowls,  which 
he  described  negatively  as  "  not  feeling 
right  peart."  It  came  from  change  of 
drinking-water,  he  suspected,  and  he  offered 
to  send  up  a  barrel  of  the  blushful  Hippo- 
crene  produced  by  his  own  well. 

Mr.  Appledore  soon  became  more  and  more 
despondent  in  regard  to  the  hens.  Each 
morning  at  breakfast  he  abused  the  eggs 
set  before  him,  and  deplored  the  failure  of 
his  own  fowls  to  come  to  his  rescue. 

"  T  suspect,"  observed  Mr.  Appledore  one 
morning,  "  that  if  we.  ever  get  any  benefit 


from  those  hens,  that  we'll  have  to  follow 
your  first  suggestion  and  use  them  in  the 
carriage." 

Mr,  Appledore  looked  unhappy.  "  Some- 
thing is  going  to  happen  to  those  hens  if 
they  don't  get  down  to  business  soon,"  he 
said,  darkly.  "  I  think  I'll  send  for  that 
scoundrelly  Pudney  again.  He's  got  to  ex- 
plain this  thing,  or  I  shall  say  some  things 
to  him." 

"  T  think  we've  had  too  much  of  his  ad- 
vice already,"  returned  Mrs.  Appledore.  "  I 
don't  believe  he  knows  anything  about  hens." 

"  He  knows  enough  about  them  to  pick 
out  the  ones  to  sell  that  don't  lay,"  rejoined 
her  husband. 

"  Well,  1  should  say  that  you  and  that 
man  have  had  a  fair  chance  with  them," 
said  Mrs.  Appledore,  decisively.  "  I  am  go- 
ing to  take  them  in  hand  myself.  I'm  going 
over  to  Waterville  this  morning,  and  I  shall 
make  it  a  point  to  see  Uncle  Dick  and  get 
some  advice  from  him,  and  then  I'll  see 
what  I  can  do." 

Mis.  Appledore  swept  out  of  the  room, 
and  Mr.  Appledore  went  out  and  despatch- 
ed James  for  Pudney. 

"  Now  see  here,"  said  Mr.  Appledore  when 
the  man  arrived;  "something's  got  to  be 
done  about  these  hens.  Haven't  got  an  egg 
yet.    You  said  they  were  famous  layers." 
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The  man  looked  hurt,  and  spoke  in  gen- 
eral terms.  Nobody's  hens  wa'n't  doing 
what  they  oughter  this  spring.  The  wea- 
ther had  been  agin'  'em.  Still,  he  was 
forced  to  admit  that  these  ought  to  be  doing 
better  than  they  were.  He  went  into  the 
coop,  and  the  next  moment  came  out,  his 
face  radiant. 

"  Say,  did  you  notice  that  big  yaller  one 
on  the  middle  nest?" 

"  Yes ;  I've  been  watching  her  several 
days.  She's  been  on  the  nest  all  the  time, 
and  I've  hoped  she  was  going  to  lay." 

"  Lay !  Why,  she's  done  laying !  She's 
been  laying  and  something  has  been  steal- 
ing her  aigs.  Cats,  prob'ly,  or  dorgs. 
She's  setting.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to 
give  her  a  setting  of  aigs  and  hatch  out 
some  young  chickens.  It's  the  pullets  that 
lay,  after  all — old  hens  ain't  never  no  great 
shakes.  You  want  to  hatch  all  the  chickens 
yon  can,  and  then  you'll  have  pullets  to 
lay." 

"  About  when  can  they  be  expected  to  be- 
gin?" asked  Mr,  Appledore,  doubtfully. 

"  Next  spring,  sure  pop.  February, 
mebby,  if  they're  well  took  care  of." 

"  Well,  we  might  try  it.  Shall  I  give  her 
the  store  eggs?" 

No.  Been  in  cold  storage,  prob'ly.  I'll 
sell  you  a  fine  setting  of  thoroughbreds. 
Gener'ly  I  get  a  dollar  for  'em,  but  I'll  let 
you  have  'em  for  fifty  cents,  seeing's  you 
have  had  so  much  trouble." 

Mr.  Appledore  assented,  and  the  'man 
trotted  off  after  the  eggs.  When  he  return- 
ed he  explained  at  length  how  the  sitting 
hen  demands  quiet  and  seclusion  above  all 
things,  and  recommended  moving  this  one 
into  the  carriage-house.  This  >  he  accord- 
ingly did,  placing  her  snugly  in  one  corner 
behind  a  dry-goods  box.  She  took  kindly  to 
it,  and  settled  down  to  the  somewhat  ardu- 
ous and  sedentary  task  before  her.  Mr.  Ap- 
pledore hurried  away  to  the  city  to  keep 
an  appointment. 

That  night  Mr.  Appledore  returned  late, 
after  his  wife  had  retired.  He  was  up  the 
next  morning  a  little  after  his  usual  time, 
but  before  going  in  to  breakfast  he  slipped 
out  to  the  carriage-house.  The  faithful  fowl 
was  still  doing  her  duty.  He  returned  with 
hope  in  a  bosom  long  unwonted  to  the  emo- 
tion. As  he  slipped  into  his  chair  at  the 
table  he  observed  an  unusually  large  dish 
of  eggs  before  him,  and  he  scowled  slightly. 

"  Oh,  don't  look  so  hard  at  the  eggs,  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Appledore,  cheerily. 
•"  Those  are  not  store  eggs.  I  told  you  those 
hens  needed  my  attention.  Uncle  Dick  said 
they  were  probably  laying  in  out-of-the-way 
r>laces.  I  went  out  this  morning  and  found 
a  nest  in  the  carriage-house  with  thirteen 
oggs  in  it.  You  and  James  have  been  very 
careless.  I  think,  not  to  look  there." 

Mr.  Appledore  clutched  the  arms  of  his 
chair.  Then  he  rose  with  set  jaws  and  walk- 
ed out  to  the  stable.     "  James,"  he  said, 

go  down  to  Pudney's  and  tell  him  that  I'll 
give  him  two  dollars  to  come  and  take  away 
an  of  these  hens-" 


A  Kirk-yard  Wooin' 

WHEN  first  my  bonnie  Jean  I  wooed. 
I  looked,  an'  sighed,  an'  looked  again: 
But  hoo  tae  tell  her  that  I  lo'ed 
I  didna  ken. 

A  wee  bit  blushin'  thing  was  she, 
An'  me  a  muckle  sturdy  stirk; 
But  when  at  me  she  cocked  her  ee, 
Lord  sake,  what  wark! 

If  she  but  speired,  "  Koo  hae  ye  been  ?" 

A  palsy  ower  my  tongue  wad  steal; 
I'd  stutter,  "  Tha-a-ank  ye,  Jean, 
Gey  wee-ee-eel." 

Or  was  I  eatin', — kail  or  brose 

Went  the  wrang  road  wi'  sic  a  clack, 
My  granny,  startin'  frae  her  doze, 
Wad  dump  my  back. 

"  O  what  the  deil  am  I  tae  dae?" 

Tae  my  dowg  Rover  aft  I  said; 
"  I'll  be  as  auld's  Methusely 
Afore  I'm  wed." 

Ae  day,  the  Minister  took  for's  text, 

"  A'  things  come  tae  an  end,  I  see." 
I  near  cried  oot,  I  was  that  vext, 
"  Eh,  what  a  lee!" 

Yet,  as  I  sat  there,  hearin'  nocht, 

Glowerin'  at  Jean  wi'  half  a  sob, 
There  cam  intae  my  heid  a  thocht 
That  did  the  job. 

The  kirk  was  skailed,  an'  gane  the  lave, 

When,  stammerin',  I  made  oot  tae  say, 
"  I'm  gaun  tae  see  my  mither's  grave — 
Will  ye  gang  tae?" 

We  daundered  mang  the  hillocks  green 
Until  we  reached  a  weel-keept  plot; 
"  My  fowk  lie  there,"  says  I.    Says  Jean, 
" A  canty  spot ! " 

An'  then  I  up  an'  did  the  deed. 

"Wad  ye,"  I  says,  "like  there  tae  lie?" 
Jean  sidled  nearer,  hung  her  heid, 
An'  whispered.  "  Ay." 

Torquil  MacDonald. 


Opulence 

A HUNTING  party  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men wTere  detained  by  a  storm  at  the 
hut  of  a  Virginia  backwoodsman.  Dinner 
being  served,  there  was  an  embarrassing 
paucity  of  knives. 

The  mother,  wishing  to  impress  her  aristo- 
cratic guests,  called  in  a  commanding  tone 
to  her  young  daughter,  "  Fetch  some  more 
knives,  Sairey;  you  know  we've  got  thou- 
sands of  'em." 

"  Law,  no,  mam ;  they's  all  thar !  Thar's 
'Big  Butch,'  and  'Little  Butch,'  and 
'  Razor-Back,'  anpl  '  Bunty.'  " 

Mary  Ryan. 


DIFFERENCE   OF  OPINION 


Parlor  Boarder.  "All  my  clothes,  you  know,  are  made  by  Paquin." 
Landlady.  "For  the  land's  sake!   I  always  found  packin'  just  ruined  mine!" 


A  True  Story 

ASUNDA  Y  -  SCHOOL  superintendent,  in 
talking-  to  the  children  about  cruelty 
to  animals,  said:  "Only  a  coward  would 
abuse  a  creature  that  had  no  way  of  pro- 
tecting itself.  Why,  children,"  said  he, 
"  I  once  knew  a  little  boy  who  cut  off  a 
calf's  tail !  Think  of  it,  children — took  a 
knife  and  cut  the  tail  right  off!  Can  any 
one  tell  me  a  verse  in  the  Bible  that  would 
have  taught  this  cruel  boy  that  he  should 
not  have  cut  off  the  calf's  tail  ?" 

After  a  moment's  silence,  a  small  boy, 
with  a  "  happy-thought "  expression,  held 
up  his  hand.  "What  is  it,  my  boy?"  asked 
the  superintendent,  hopefully.  "  What  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 
asunder,"  responded  the  small  boy. 

The  superintendent  was  so  impressed  that 
he  never  brought  his  own  verse  to  light. 

Alice  Beardsley  Whaling. 


Summer 

A RIOT  in  the  rose-bush, 
A  scuffle  in  the  grass; 
The  frightened  flowers  wonder 
If  war  has  come  to  pass. 

A  chatter  and  a  clatter, 
A  wriggle  and  a  squirm, 

And  all  the  row  about  a  plump 
And  juicy  little  worm. 

Robert  Loveman, 


The  Exception 

T  HOLD  a  certain  girl  in  mind, 
*      Not  far  above  the  mediocre ; 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  I'm  half  inclined 
To  yoke  her. 

In  looks,  'tis  true,  a  lovelier  maid 

Has  often  crossed  this  bard's  horizon  : 
More  beauteous  girls  he's  often  laid 
His  eyes  on. 

Ibsen  and  Richard  Strauss  she  knows. 

But  really,  she's  no  rara  avis. 
Uag-time  appeals,  and,  I  suppose, 
Dick  Davis. 

One  day  each  week  she  cuts  pink  tea. 

Departs  this  life  of  sweets  and  orchids 
And  leads  a  club  of  twenty  three 
Or  four  kids. 

But  while  mosl  girls  these  charms  possess, 

She  has  an  extra  one  that  strikes  me. 
Which  others  hick.  I  must  confess,— 
She  likes  me! 

That's  why  I  keep  this  girl  in  mind, 
In  most  things  merely  mediocre; 
That's  why  I'm  more  than  half  inclined 
To  yoke  her. 

Melville  Henry  Cane, 


Oriental  Philosophy 


A RICH  man  owed  a  poor  man  a  sum  of 
money,  which  he  refused  to  pay.  The 
poor  man  appealed  to  the  Pasha,  a  friend 
of  his. 

The  Pasha  sent  and  invited  the  rich 
man  to  visit  him.,  and  he  came,  as  the 
Pasha  expected,  upon  his  very  fine  Arab 
steed. 

The  Pasha  received  the  rich  man  with  great 
honor,  and  gave  him  the  seat  of  honor  in  the 
corner  of  the  divan,  and  then  nodded  to  the 
black  servant  standing  by  the  door,  who 
immediately  disappeared. 

Coffee  and  sherbet  and  nargilehs  were 
brought  in,  and  the  rich  man  passed  a  hap- 
py morning,  and  was  filled  with  self-satis- 
faction and  content. 

Presently  the  servant  returned,  and  hand- 
ed a  purse  to  his  master.  The  Pasha  handed 
the  purse  to  the  rich  man. 

"  This  is  yours,"  he  said.  "  It  is  what  re- 
mained from  the  price  of  your  horse  after 
paying  the  debt  which  you  owed  to  your 
poor  neighbor." 


A  MAN  bought  three  pounds  of  meat,  and 
*y  brought  it  home  to  his  wife  to  cook  for 
dinner,  and  then  went  his  way  to  his  place 
of  business  in  the  bazars.  The  wife  was 
hungry,  and  ate  the  meat. 

In  the  evening  the  man  came  home  and 
asked  for  his  dinner. 

"  There  is  no  meat,"  said  the  wife,  "  for 
the  cat  ate  it." 

"  Bring  the  cat,"  said  the  man,  "  and 
a  pair  of  scales." 

"  Weigh  the  cat,"  said  the  man.  The  cat 
weighed  three  pounds. 

"  If  this  is  the  cat,"  said  the  man,  "  where 
is  the  meat?  And  if  this  is  the  meat,  where 
is  the  cat?" 


A COUNTRYMAN  entered  the  town  just 
as  the  Muezzin  was  giving  the  call  for 
prayer  from  the  top  of  the  minaret. 

"  I  do  not  wonder,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
poor  man  cries  out  on  the  top  of  that  place, 
but  how  ever  did  he  get  up  there?" 


"CUM   GRANO  SAL1S" 

N  ki'ti'ne.  "See  here,  little  girl,  you  just  stop  crying  in  my  ocean  —  it's 
ialtty  enough  as  it  fs  I" 


Sleight  of  Hand 

THE  annual  banquet 
of  the  Society  of 
Loyal  Teutons  was  wax- 
ing old,  and  the  waiters 
held  close  vigil  over  the 
silverware.  Brauer  es- 
pied Schnitz  dexterously 
slip  the  diminutive  spoon 
from  the  saucer  of  a 
demi-tasse  into  the  secret 
recesses  of  a  breast 
pocket.  The  demon  of 
avarice  was  aroused, 
but  the  watchful  eyes 
of  the  waiters  barred 
emulation.  Brauer  arose 
in  his  place  at  the 
table. 

"  Loidies  undt  chentle- 
men,"  began  Brauer,  "  I 
show  you  a  trick.  To 
show  I  am  no  cheat  or 
svindler,  I  pull  up  my 
sleeves.  So. 

"  Now  I  toike 
leetle  spoon  from 
cup  undt  I  pudt 
in  mine  coadt  pockedt. 
So.  Now  I  hold  up  both 
handts  undt  walk  aroundt 
der  table  to  Mr.  Schnitz. 
So.  Now  I  pudt  mine 
handt  in  Mr.  Schnitz's 
pockedt  undt  I  toike  oudt 
der  leetle  spoon.  Dere, 
loidies  undt  chentle- 
men !  So." 

F.  A.  Lewis. 


dis 
my 
id 


AT   THE  RECEPTION 

"You  don't  think  Emma  looks  particularly  happy?    Well,  it's  no  wonder  she  is  inco?isolable  to-night." 
'•  Why  ?" 

"Her  new  dress  wasn't  done  in  time  to  wear  it,  the  maid  lost  one  of  her  stick-pins,  Jack  hasn't  proposed 
as  she  expected  he  would,  and  she  doesn't  like  the  kind  of  ice-cream  they're  serving." 
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A  Soft  Answer 

IT  was  very  hard  to 
get  little  Constance's 
brain  quiet  at  night.  All 
the  unfulfilled  mischiev- 
ous intentions  of  her 
busy  day  seemed  to  beset 
her  after  the  good-night 
blessings  had  been  be- 
stowed. 

One  warm  evening 
found  her  particularly 
frolicsome,  and  the  five- 
year-old  elder  sister  com- 
plained several  times  of 
her  inability  to  get  to 
sleep.  Indignant  at  the 
repeated  annoyance,  the 
mother  called  out: 

"  You  wicked  girl !  If 
you  don't  behave  I'll 
come  up  stairs  and  pun- 
ish you  well — yes,"  in  a 
more  savage  tone, 
"  well." 

There  was  a  pathetic 
silence  for  a  moment,  ex- 
cept for  the  cool  tinkle  of 
ice  below.  Then  a  resign- 
ed little  voice  floated 
down  the  stairway, 
"  When  you  turn  up  to 
beat  me,  mamma,  won't 
you  bing  me  a  dass  of 
lemonade  ?" 


GARDENING    UP   TO  DATE 

"  J/J/HY,  iv  hat  are  you  doing"  asked  Johnnie  of  Ja 
"With  those  bulbs  ?"    Said  the  earnest  young 
In  municipal  duties  my  sex  to  advance, 
So  I'm  going  to  raise  some  electric-tight  plants.'" 


Satisfied 

HE  was  a  most  persistent  little  mischief- 
maker,  and  was  often  rescued  from  trou- 
ble by  his  mother,  who  said  to  him,  "  Well, 
Teddy,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied."  Qne  day 
he  trotted  down  to  the  kitchen,  where  a 
maid  was  scrubbing,  and  leaning  over  a  pail 
of  soapy  water,  looked  into  it.  Suddenly  he 
lost  his  balance  and  fell  into  the  pail.  As 
he  was  being  extricated,  his  mother  appeared. 
"  Mamma,"  he  sobbed,  "  now  fs  shatisfied ." 


ue, 

maid,  "I  am  fain 


Unmoved 


to  understand  or 
strictly  practical. 


GEORGIE'S  aunt  was 
greatly  worried  be- 
cause he  failed  utterly 
appreciate  anything  not 
As  a  supreme  effort  to 
arouse  him  to  better  things  she  took  him  to 
Niagara  Falls,  and  so  arranged  that  their 
train  brought  them  into  sudden  and  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  great  wonder.  On  the  car 
she  watched  him  closely  as  the  test  drew 
near,  and  was  delighted  to  see  him  glue  his 
face  to  the  window  and  remain  riveted 
there.  Then  he  turned  to  her  with  beaming 
countenance,  and,  pointing  to  a  hill-side  well 
in  the  background,  "Say,  see  them  goats?" 


When   Bettie  Makes  a  Cake 


WHEN  Bettie,  in  a  wayward  mood, 
Resolves  to  make  a  cake. 
How  quickly  will  the  stoutest  heart 

With  apprehension  quake, 
While  all  the  people  round  about 
In  silence  stand  and  shake. 

No  faintest  murmur  stirs  the  air — 
No  murmur  slow  or  quick; 

The  fire  no  longer  crackles  then, 
No  door-latch  dares  to  click; 

Th|  kettle's  hum  is  silenced,  and 
The  clock's  afraid  to  tick. 


A  silence  almost  visible 

Fills  every  room  and  hall — 
No  bit  of  space  unoccupied 

'Twixt  ceiling,  floor,  and  wall, — 
The  slightest  tremor,  Bettie  says, 

Will  cause  her  cake  to  fall. 

And  if  it  falls,  what  happens  then? 

Forgive  me  if  I  take 
Another  time  to  answer  that, 

But  for  your  good  health's  sake 
B*e  warned,  and  keep  supremely  still 

When  Bettie  makes  a  cake. 

R.  H.  Moulton. 
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A  Revelation  in  Arcadia 


BY  NETTA 

KNOWLES  had  been  ordered  south. 
He  had  protested  vigorously,  railed 
at  Fate,  declared  brain  -  fag  and 
overwork  but  the  latest  fads  of  medical 
science,  behaved,  in  short,  in  a  manner 
which  completely  justified  his  doctor's 
diagnosis,  and  finally  succumbed  to  that 
which  was  inevitable. 

He  shivered  at  Dover,  his  coat  collar 
about  his  ears,  and  his  cap  drawn  angrily 
down  to  his  eyes,  when  he  and  a  score 
of  other  passengers  were  turned  out  upon 
a  draughty  platform,  in  sight  of  a  chop- 
py, leaden  sea.  He  continued  to  shiver 
and  to  swear  in  secret  throughout  the 
crossing,  throughout  the  long  cold  jour- 
ney to  Paris  and  onward  through  a  sleep- 
less night  till  the  day  broke,  and  from  the 
windows  of  the  railway  carriage  he  watch- 
ed the  sun  rise,  mount  higher  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  remain  visible,  flooding  a  smil- 
ing land  with  light  and  heat.  It  was 
really  hot !  Knowles  acknowledged  it, 
and,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  found  his  ill 
temper  vanishing.  He  let  down  the  win- 
dow, and  a  wave  of  springlike,  flower- 
scented  air  floated  in.  A  little  barehead- 
ed boy  stood  on  the  grass  close  to  the 
line.  He  wore  a  blue  blouse  girdled  with 
a  leather  belt,  and  the  blouse,  one  corner 
of  which  he  held  up,  was  full  of  yellow 
jonquils.  He  waved  his  disengaged  hand 
as  the  train  whirled  past,  and  shouted, 
and  Knowles  waved  in  response  and 
laughed,  and  leant  from  the  window  to 
watch  him  standing  there  amidst  an  acre 
of  jonquils  and  white  narcissus  flowers. 
"It's  spring!"  he  thought,  "and  I'm 


!  SYRETT 

all  right  again.  I  believe  I  was  dying  of 
winter  in  town,  and  didn't  know  it." 

The  next  day  he  was  lying  full  length 
on  a  plot  of  sun-baked  turf,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  burning  blue  of  the  sea. 

A  row  of  orange-trees  in  tubs,  behind 
which  grew  a  thick,  leafy  hedge,  screened 
him  from  the  wind,  in  which  there  lurked 
a  dash  of  coolness.  He  was  the  only  visi- 
tor at  the  little  innlike  hotel  among  the 
hills,  and  he  had  the  garden  to  himself. 
London  fogs,  the  pitiless  clamor  of  Lon- 
don streets,  work,  worries,  responsibili- 
ties, were  fading  out  of  his  mind  like  the 
memory  of  a  bad  dream. 

"  Does  it  ever  rain,  Frangois  ?"  he  ask- 
ed, turning  over  lazily  on  his  side  as  the 
waiter  came  down  the  path  carrying  a 
luncheon-tray. 

"If  it  rains?  Ma  foi,  oui!"  returned 
Francois,  putting  the  tray  down  on  the 
wooden  table  in  the  arbor.  "  But  mon- 
sieur comes  at  a  fortunate  hour.  Voila 
six  weeks  that  it  has  rained  before  the 
arrival  of  monsieur." 

"  Ah !  The  Earthly  Paradise  is  still  to 
seek,  then.  I  thought  I'd  found  it,"  he 
murmured,  with  half-closed  eyes. 

"What's  the  brown  patch  up  there? 
High  on  the  hill-side  to  the  right?  Do 
you  see?"  he  inquired  presently  when  the 
man  came  out  again,  a  bottle  of  wine 
in  one  hand,  in  the  other  a  disli  of  Tan- 
gerine oranges. 

"Monsieur  means  the  farm?  Tt  is  a 
farm  for  flowers.  Zey  are  English — ze 
proprietors." 

The  space  of  cleared  land,  visible  from 
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the  lower  hills  as  an  irregular  square  of 
warm  brown  color,  lay  high  up  amongst 
the  pine-trees.  A  chain  of  mountains, 
after  girdling  the  coast  for  miles,  ended 
in  a  long  spur  running  far  out  to  sea. 
The  flower-farm  was  on  the  southern 
slope  of  these  mountains. 

As  he  sat  smoking  in  the  garden  the 
brown  patch  on  the  mountain  often  drew 
Knowles's  attention.  Sometimes,  when 
the  sun  was  full  on  the  slope,  small  glit- 
tering squares  scattered  over  its  surface 
would  flash  and  scintillate. 

"  Glass  houses,  I  suppose,"  he  thought. 
"  I  must  go  up  and  have  a  look  one  day." 

Laziness,  or  perhaps  physical  inability 
for  exertion  of  any  kind,  caused  his  walk 
to  be  delayed  for  nearly  a  week,  but 
finally,  one  morning  soon  after  break- 
fast, he  braced  himself  resolutely  and 
began  the  ascent.  A  winding  path  cut 
through  pine  forests  led  up  the  moun- 
tain-side. It  was  a  rough  path,  for  the 
stones  were  loose,  and  climbing  over  un- 
even rubble  was  tiring  enough.  But  as 
he  plodded  on  higher  and  higher,  Knowles 
forgot  discomfort.  The  sun  was  hot 
overhead,  but  the  air  was  like  wine,  and 
full  of  the  fragrance  of  the  pine-trees. 

Over  the  edge  of  the  path  the  moun- 
tain-side fell  sheer  to  the  sea,  and  through 
a  net-work  of  pine  boughs  which  lay,  an 
indigo  cloud,  beneath  him,  he  saw  the 
water  of  the  bay,  clear,  mottled  like  a 
lizard's  back,  and  green  as  emerald  where 
it  touched  the  land. 

Still  higher,  when  he  looked  back,  the 
grand  curve  of  the  coast  was  in  sight, 
and  he  saw  the  whole  bay,  a  stretch  of 
melted  sapphires,  lying  in  the  arms  of  the 
hills.  It  was  very  silent  on  the  mountain 
path.  Wavering  shadows  lay  across  it, 
chequering  the  splashes  of  sunshine ;  now 
and  then  the  lightest  of  winds,  creeping 
from  bough  to  bough,  set  the  forest  mur- 
muring like  an  echo  of  the  sea  beneath. 

Steady  climbing  brought  him  presently 
to  a  fairly  level  clearing  on  the  moun- 
tain-slope, and  from  this  point  the  house 
was  in  sight,  a  square-built  place  with 
a  broad  encircling  veranda.  Behind  it 
lines  of  low  glass  houses  glittered  fierce- 
ly in  the  sun;  still  higher,  brown,  newly 
turned  patches  of  earth,  planted  with 
vines  in  rows,  straggled  up  the  moun- 
tain-side. 

Knowles  looked  round  curiously. 


The  air  was  heavy  and  sweet  with  the 
scent  of  white  stocks  which  filled  an  acre 
of  ground  to  the  right.  A  matting-cov- 
ered field  next  to  it  showed  where  carna- 
tions grew  in  the  shelter  of  a  grove  of 
lemon-trees. 

Behind  the  house,  though  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it,  the  pine-clad  hills  swept 
grandly  round  the  bay  to  mould  the  coast- 
line, and  higher  still  towered  the  greater 
Alpine  peaks,  their  summits  white  with 
everlasting  snow. 

Knowles  stood  leaning  rather  faintly 
against  a  tree.  He  was  not  strong  even 
yet,  he  found  to  his  annoyance,  and  the 
pull  had  exhausted  him. 

He  stood  still,  letting  his  eyes  rest  on 
a  zigzag  line  of  blackthorn  which  edged 
the  plateau.  It  was  powdered  with  blos- 
soms, which  showed  on  the  darkness  of 
its  branches  like  a  light  fall  of  snow; 
white  butterflies  danced  and  coquetted 
above  the  hedge.  Behind  it  the  moun- 
tain-side fell  precipitately  to  the  sea,  and 
the  frail  barrier  had  a  background  of  in- 
tense blue  sky.  There  were  men  working 
in  the  fields,  he  noticed,  most  of  them 
stripped  to  the  waist. 

The  frantic  barking  of  a  sheep-dog 
chained  somewhere  near  the  house  at 
length  attracted  the  attention  of  a  man 
in  a  knickerbocker  suit  and  slouch  hat, 
who  was  walking  amongst  the  vine  rows, 
giving  directions  to  the  workmen.  He 
stared  a  moment,  and  then  came  forward. 

"  Am  I  a  trespasser  ?"  Knowles  began, 
smiling.  "  I  came  up  for  the  walk,  but 
I  hope  you'll  let  me  take  some  flowers, 
now  I'm  here." 

The  man,  a  red-faced,  pleasant-looking 
young  fellow,  laughed.  "  Well,  we're  not 
often  asked  for  them  like  this,"  he  said. 
"  We  send  them  away,  you  know,  Lon- 
don— Paris — Berlin.  But  you're  welcome 
to  them,  of  course.  Do  you  care  to  look 
round?  But  you're  rather  done  up, 
aren't  you  ?  Been  ill  ?  Come  to  the  house 
and  have  something  to  drink." 

While  he  was  seated  on  the  veranda 
with  his  voluble  host,  and  afterwards, 
as  he  made  with  him  the  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, Knowles  became  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  information.  The 
farm  was  managed  by  the  father  and 
three  sons,  all  of  them  previously  ac- 
customed to  a  free,  out-of-door  existence 
in  Canada.    It  had  been  up-hill  work  at 
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first,  but  the  life  suited  them,  and  the 
farm  was  beginning  to  pay. 

"  You  ought  to  stop  up  here  a  bit," 
said  his  companion  finally.  "  This  air  is 
just  the  thing  for  you.  We  don't  often 
get  visitors,  though  three  years  ago  there 
was  a  man  here.  I  was  away  at  the  time 
in  Berlin,  and  I  forget  his  name,  but  I 
believe  he  stayed  three  months." 

"  It's  just  what  I  should  like,"  returned 
Knowles,  looking  out  at  the  blue  sea. 
"  But  is  there  anywhere  to  stop  ?" 

"  Some  of  the  men  live  upon  the 
farm,"  said  Maclure,  jerking  his  head  in 
the  direction  of  the  vine-tenders.  "  There 
are  decent  rooms  to  spare  in  some  of  the 
cottages,  if  you  don't  mind  a  little  rough 
living.  I  wish  we  could  put  you  up,  but 
our  house  is  full.  You'll  stay  to  lunch, 
though,  won't  you,  and  see  a  little  more 
of  the  place  ?" 

Knowles  thanked  him  and  accepted. 
Out  amongst  the  vines  he  met  the  other 
members  of  the  family;  and  when,  at  the 
sound  of  a  gong,  they  all  entered  the  cool, 
airy  dining-room,  he  was  surprised  to  see 
a  woman  standing  at  the  sideboard,  mix- 
ing a  salad. 

"  My  sister,"  said  Dick  Maclure,  and 
Knowles  looked  rather  curiously  at  her 
as  he  shook  hands.  He  looked  at  her 
once  or  twice  more  attentively  during 
lunch,  for  though  she  had  not  at  first  at- 
tracted him,  he  began  to  think  her  quite 
beautiful.  She  was  tall  and -deep-chest- 
ed, and  she  had  a  quantity  of  soft  dark 
hair  low  on  a  white  forehead. 

Her  face  was  tanned  with  exposure  to 
wind  and  sun,  and  her  deep-set  eyes  were 
almost  startlingly  blue.  Knowles  guess- 
ed that  she  was  about  eight-and-twenty, 
possibly  older.  She  was  very  silent, 
though  so  perfectly  self-possessed  that  he 
could  not  think  her  shy.  When  she  spoke, 
he  noticed  with  approval  that  her  voice 
was  rich  and  deep  in  tone. 

The  moment  lunch  was  over  she  dis- 
appeared, and  Knowles  went  to  make 
final  arrangements  with  one  of  the  vine- 
tenders,  whose  rooms  he  decided  to  take 
at  the  beginning  of  the  following  week. 

Knowles  had  fallen  in  love  with  the 
place  at  first  sight,  and  time  did  nothing 
to  diminish  his  allegiance. 

The  intoxicating  air,  full  of  the  breath 
of  flowers,  of  the  fragrance  of  the  pines, 
the  silent,  moonlit  nights,  the  marvel  of 


the  dawn  and  of  sunrise  over  the  moun- 
tains, never  lost  their  charms  for  him. 

The  life  at  the  farm,  in  which  to  some 
extent  he  shared,  pleased  him  too,  and 
its  simple  idyllic  setting  admirably  suit- 
ed the  Maclures,  who  were  honest,  hard- 
working folk,  skilled  in  out-door  occu- 
pations, careless  of  anything  besides. 

Of  the  father  and  the  three  sons  this 
was  true  at  least;  of  their  sister,  Knowles 
at  first  saw  little. 

She  was  always  busy;  too  busy  to  talk, 
though  he  had  made  several  attempts  to 
draw  her  into  conversation.  The  gentle 
indifference  with  which  she  baffled  his 
overtures  of  friendliness  piqued  him,  and 
gave  a  certain  zest  to  his  endeavors.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  how  much  Anne 
Maclure  interested  him,  though  he  had 
barely  exchanged  with  her  half  a  dozen 
words.  It  was  not  till  two  or  three  weeks 
of  his  visit  had  passed  that  he  found  an 
opportunity  of  deciding  whether  his  in- 
terest would  fade  on  further  acquaint- 
ance. A  return  of  his  arch-enemy,  in- 
somnia, overtook  him  one  night,  and, 
weary  with  hours  of  unrest,  he  rose  soon 
after  daybreak  and  went  out.  Everything 
was  hushed  and  spellbound  by  the  mystery 
of  dawn.  The  gray,  glassy  sea  reflected 
the  pine  forests,  above  which  the  mists 
began  to  rise. 

One  by  one  the  snow-capped  peaks  were 
unveiled,  and  gradually  over  their  white- 
ness there  crept  a  flush,  faintly  rosy. 
It  brightened,  warmed,  glowed,  till  each 
summit  stood,  a  gigantic,  trembling  jewel, 
against  the  amber  sky;  and  then  the  sun 
leapt  from  the  sea.  Ripples  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  bay,  a  breeze  slid 
amongst  the  pine  boughs — it  was  day. 

Knowles  began  to  walk  slowly  along 
the  path  from  his  cottage  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  farm,  and  as  he  passed  the 
line  of  low  glass  houses  he  caught  the 
nutter  of  a  gown  within. 

He  smiled,  turned  the  handle  of  the 
door,  and  went  in. 

The  glass  house  was  a  blaze  of  color, 
filled  on  one  side,  from  end  to  end,  with 
growing  carnations. 

On  the  opposite  side  ran  a  long  shelf, 
upon  which  the  cut  flowers  were  laid 
in  fragrant  heaps. 

Anne  stood  at  the  further  end  in  front 
of  the  shelf,  filling  boxes  with  the  flow- 
ers.  She  started  at  the  sound  of  the  open- 
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ing  door,  and  turned  her  head  quickly. 
She  wore  a  pink  print  gown,  with  loose 
sleeves  pushed  back  from  the  wrist.  Her 
dark  hair  was  loosely  twisted,  and  hung 
low  against  her  face.  She  had  tucked  a 
handful  of  red  carnations  into  the  front 
of  her  gown,  and  in  one  hand,  as  she 
turned,  she  held  a  great  spray  of  the 
same  color. 

"  May  I  come  in,  as  we're  both  so  dis- 
gracefully early?"  he  asked. 

She  smiled.  "  I  suppose  it's  unusual 
for  you  to  be  up  at  this  hour,  but  with 
me  it's  an  every-day  matter.  All  these  " 
— she  indicated  the  flowers  with  which 
the  shelf  was  still  strewn — "  have  to  be 
ready  by  eight  o'clock,  so  you'll  excuse 
me  if  I  go  on." 

"  That's  just  what  I  want  you  to  do," 
he  said,  sitting  down  on  the  low  shelf  at 
a  little  distance  from  her,  while  she  went 
on  filling  the  boxes. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  while 
her  sunburnt  hands  moved  like  lightning 
amongst  the  flowers. 

"  It's  marvellous,"  he  declared  at  last, 
half  laughing.  "  I  can't  think  how  you 
put  them  up  so  fast,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  gently." 

"Practice!"  she  remarked  laconically. 
"  I've  been  doing  it  for  five  years." 

There  was  something  in  her  tone  which 
induced  him  to  say — not  quite  candidly 
— "  I  envy  you  your  idyllic  life  up  here!" 

"  You  know  you  don't  mean  that,"  she 
returned  calmly,  with  a  straight  glance 
in  his  direction.  "  That's  the  sort  of  re- 
mark a  man  always  makes  to  a  woman, 
thanking  God  in  his  heart  that  the  idyl- 
lic life  is  not  for  him !" 

Ivnowles  laughed.  "  I  plead  guilty,"  he 
said.  "  It  was  not  quite  frank.  A  holi- 
day here  is  truly  a  taste  of  Paradise,  but 
to  live—" 

"  To  exist,  you  mean,"  she  replied. 

"  I  accept  the  correction.  It  is  dull, 
of  course?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  plenty  to  do,"  she  re- 
turned evasively,  with  a  sudden  change 
of  tone.  "  I  have  my  books,  and,  as  you 
say,  the  place  is  a  Paradise." 

"  There  are  occasional  visitors  too  ?"  he 
went  on,  carelessly. 

Sho  lifted  a  sheaf  of  flowers,  heavy 
with  rose-pink  buds  and  blossoms  deli- 
cately veined  with  lavender,  and  buried 
her  face  in  it. 


"  This  kind  has  the  most  delicious 
scent !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Visitors  ?  Oh ! 
it  is  three  years,  I  think,  since  any  one 
stayed  here." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"  That  will  do,"  she  said  at  last,  put- 
ting in  the  last  flower.  "  They  are  ready 
for  the  men  to  take  down  now.  You  will 
breakfast  with  us,  won't  you  ?" 

The  ice  was  broken,  but  it  was  never- 
theless by  no  means  easy  to  find  many 
opportunities  for  conversation  with  Anne 
Maclure.  Never  was  a  woman  more  diffi- 
cult, more  reticent,  more  enigmatic. 

Knowles  watched  her  a  great  deal  as 
she  moved  about  the  cool,  airy  house,  and 
sometimes  took  her  share  in  out-door 
work.  He  liked  to  see  her  coming  down 
bareheaded  to  the  flower-fields,  her  gown 
swishing  lightly  through  the  long  grass, 
her  head  erect,  the  big  basket  she  carried 
poised  against  her  hip. 

She  walked  with  the  free,  swinging, 
untrammelled  movement  which  he  re- 
membered in  a  certain  gypsy  woman  who 
had  once  fired  his  boyish  imagination. 
There  was  something  grandly  indepen- 
dent and  aloof  about  her  whole  personal- 
ity, he  thought,  an  impression  which  was 
by  no  means  contradicted  by  her  habitual 
look  of  patience.  It  was,  he  felt,  by  no 
means  the  crushed,  acquiescent  patience 
of  the  ordinary  household  drudge,  but 
rather  a  mask,  hiding  a  restless  and  pas- 
sionate nature.  This  impression  was 
formed  gradually  in  the  course  of  weeks, 
as  the  result  of  many  broken  snatches  of 
conversation  with  her.  These  curious 
talks  generally  took  place  in  the  evening, 
when,  her  household  tasks  over,  she  came 
out  to  work  among  the  plants. 

He  had  insisted  upon  helping  on  the 
farm,  and  evening  after  evening  found 
him  lingering  on  the  hill-slope  tying 
vines,  and  straightening  his  bent  back 
now  and  then  with  a  pleasant  sense  of 
recovered  health  and  energy. 

Acres  of  stocks  glimmered  white 
through  the  soft  veil  of  twilight ;  the  air, 
absolutely  still  and  warm,  was  filled  with 
the  pulsing  murmur  of  the  sea.  It  was 
at  that  hour  that  he  began  to  listen  for 
the  soft  rustle  of  her  skirts,  as  she  came 
along  the  border  of  heather  and  whortle- 
berry which  marked  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  wild  and  the  cultivated  land. 
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Then,  as  they  worked  side  by  side 
amongst  the  vines,  they  would  sometimes 
drift  into  a  conversation  over  which 
Knowles  subsequently  pondered. 

As  she  talked,  Anne  unconsciously  dis- 
closed a  wonderful  knowledge  of  modern 
literature,  and  of  contemporary  literary 
movement  in  England,  for  a  woman  lead- 
ing her  isolated  life. 

His  own  work  in  town  brought  him 
into  the  main  stream  of  literary  and 
scientific  activity,  and  she  would  some- 
times ask  quick,  eager  questions  about 
books,  about  the  people  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  and  then,  in  the  midst 
of  an  animated  conversation,  her  interest 
would  apparently  die.  She  turned  list- 
lessly aside,  and  often  abruptly  intro- 
duced another  topic. 

One  day,  rather  to  his  surprise,  and 
greatly  to  his  pleasure,  she  asked  him  to 
come  into  her  sitting-room  to  see  a  book 
about  which  there  had  been  some  dis- 
cussion. It  was  a  simple  though  very 
charming  room.  White  matting  on  the 
floor,  green  sun-blinds  outside,  made  it 
look  as  it  felt,  delightfully  cool.  There 
was  not  much  furniture,  but  it  was  good 
of  its  kind,  and  the  curtain  over  the  door 
was  pleasing  in  color  and  design.  The 
walls  were  lined  with  deep  shelves,  filled 
with  books. 

"  These  are  my  jewels,"  said  Anne, 
smiling. 

Knowles  looked  round  appreciatively. 
"  Ah !  you  have  James  North's  things, 
I  see,"  he  exclaimed,  his  quick  eye  dis- 
covering one  or  two  thin  volumes  of 
modern  verse. 

Anne  was  hunting  for  the  book  of 
which  she  had  been  speaking. 

She  could  not  find  it,  apparently,  for 
she  ransacked  the  lower  shelves  in  vain, 
and  it  was  not  for  some  time  that  she 
replied  to  his  remark. 

"  Do  you  know  him  V9  she  asked. 

"  Yes — for  my  sins,"  he  replied,  dryly. 

"  You  don't  admire  him  ?" 

"  His  work  ?  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 
I  hate  the  man  himself." 

«  Why?" 

"  Oh — why  ?  He's  rather  an  abusive 
sort  of  fellow,  I  think,"  returned 
Knowles,  absently.  He  was  examining  a 
first  edition.  "  The  sort  of  man  women 
would  do  well  to  avoid,  you  know;  but 
then —     I   say,   this   is   rather   a  jolly 


thing! — that's  the  kind  of  thing  women 
never  do  particularly  well." 

"  Here's  the  book,"  said  Anne,  reach- 
ing it  from  an  upper  shelf. 

And  he  took  it  with  interest,  becoming 
for  a  few  moments  characteristically  en- 
grossed in  its  pages. 

When  he  looked  up,  Anne  was  sitting 
in  the  window-seat,  looking  out  upon  the 
sapphire  bay.  For  a  moment  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  face  without  its  habitual 
mask  of  gentle  indifference.  For  a  mo- 
ment only.  She  turned  sharply  as  the 
page  rustled  under  his  hand,  and  her 
eyes,  clear,  hard,  enigmatical  as  ever,  met 
his  with  a  sort  of  challenge. 

"  I  have  often  wondered  why  you  stay 
here,"  said  Knowles,  involuntarily. 

She  smiled.    "  What  else  can  I  do?" 

"  But  you — with  your  knowledge,  your 
taste,  your  love  of  books — " 

"  None  of  those  things  are  marketable. 
I  am  absolutely  untrained  in  anything. 
And,  ignorant  though  I  am,  I  know  the 
hopelessness  of  untrained  work  in  the 
labor-market,"  she  returned. 

Knowles  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  It 
is  true,"  he  said. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"  Besides,  I  am  needed  here — for  the 
present,"  she  added,  after  a  little  while. 

"  But  that  is  not  fair,"  he  cried  hotly. 
"  Your  brothers  will  marry.  Why  should 
your  career,  your  future,  be  sacrificed — " 

He  paused  abruptly.  It  struck  him 
that  he  had  never  before  considered  the 
matter  of  a  woman's  future.  It  was  one 
of  those  questions  about  which  it  had 
never  seemed  worth  while  to  reflect. 

Anne  looked  at  him  with  a  smile  in 
which  he  fancied  there  lurked  the  faint- 
est suspicion  of  mockery,  and  he  felt 
his  color  rising. 

u  I  don't  know  why  it  should  be  odd 
to  think  of  you  as  the  champion  of 
women,"  she  said,  half  laughing,  "  but 
it  is." 

"Why?"  Knowles  demanded,  adopting 
her  light  tone  with  an  effort. 

"  Oh ! — not  from  any  lack  of  generosi- 
ty," she  said  quickly;  "simply  because 
the  matter  has  never  occurred  to  you." 

He  frowned  a  moment,  and  then  laugh- 
ed outright.  "  You  are  a  shrewd  ob- 
server," he  declared. 

"  With  very  few  opportunities  to  ex- 
ercise my  gifts,"  returned  Anne,  rising. 
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"  I  must  go  and  feed  the  animals.  Listen 
to  them!" 

He  followed  her  into  the  yard  at  the 
side  of  the  house,  and  silently  watched 
her  while  she  scattered  corn  to  the  chicks, 
fed  the  dogs,  and  went  into  all  the  cow- 
sheds. All  at  once  it  occurred  to  him 
that  in  a  little  while,  in  a  few  weeks  at 
most,  he  would  be  once  more  in  town, 
and  that  Anne,  with  her  low  voice,  her 
beautiful  stately  movements,  her  eyes,  her 
deep  hair,  would  be  a  memory. 

Something  that  was  almost  panic  seized 
him,  his  heart  stopped  beating,  and  then 
rushed  on  with  alarming  vehemence. 

"  She's  right,"  he  thought.  "  Things 
come  to  me  slowly.   What  a  fool  I  am!" 

Long  after  the  Maclures'  house  was  in 
darkness  the  same  night  he  sat  smoking 
at  the  open  window  of  Adriano's  cottage. 
He  watched  the  light  in  Anne's  room, 
like  a  boy  lover.  It  burnt  late,  but  at 
last  it  too  went  out,  and  he  was  alone 
with  the  stars  and  the  whispering  pines. 
He  recalled  their  first  conversation,  their 
many  after-talks.  Her  face  was  always 
before  him;  but  it  told  him  nothing. 
He  saw  it  calm,  patient,  indifferent,  a  lit- 
tle disdainful  even,  as  though  weary  of 
the  world  and  its  ways.  And  then  he 
remembered  the  look  he  had  surprised 
that  day,  or  rather  its  conflict  of  emo- 
tions, the  after-challenge  of  her  eyes. 
Always  she  was  a  riddle,  a  riddle  he 
despaired  of  reading.  But  if  things 
"  came  slowly,"  as  he  said,  it  was  char- 
acteristic of  Knowles  not  to  hesitate 
when  once  they  had  arrived. 

"  I  don't  understand  her,  and  I  shall 
understand  her  no  better  in  three  weeks' 
time,"  he  reflected;  and  therefore,  when 
next  evening  she  came  through  the  mea- 
dow grass  to  the  vines  as  usual,  he  had 
already  made  a  final  decision.  It  hap- 
pened that  there  was  to  be  a  fresh  clear- 
ing made  on  the  hill-side,  some  distance 
from  the  house.  Two  of  the  sons  had 
undertaken  the  work,  which  would  oc- 
cupy several  days,  and  Knowles  offered 
to  join  them.  There  was  a  disused  hut 
near  the  projected  clearing,  and  the 
Maclures  proposed  to  make  use  of  it 
while  the  work  was  in  progress,  and 
avoid  losing  time  by  returning  to  the 
house  to  sleep. 

"We  shall  be  away  about  three  days, 
Anne,"  said  one  of  her  brothers  casually 


at  lunch;  and  she  had  begun  at  once  to 
make  all  the  preparations. 

"  Will  you  take  pity  on  me,  and  lend 
me  something  to  read  up  there,  if  Dick 
and  Ralph  allow  me  breathing-time?"  he 
had  asked  her  as  she  went  out. 

She  nodded,  smiling,  and  as  she  came 
towards  him  now  he  recalled,  with  quick- 
ening pulse,  the  scent  of  her  gown  as  she 
passed  his  chair. 

"  So  you  are  off  to-morrow  ?  Your  in- 
dustry is  appalling!"  Anne  began  light- 
ly, taking  some  bast  from  the  great  bas- 
ket between  them. 

All  the  laborers  had  gone;  the  fields 
were  deserted.  It  was  a  gray  evening, 
heavy,  with  the  feel  of  thunder  in  the  air. 

Knowles  did  not  reply.  They  worked 
in  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  he 
straightened  himself  resolutely.  She 
too  paused  in  her  work. 

"  Anne !"  he  whispered. 

She  began  to  tremble  violently. 

"  Anne !"  he  said  again,  and  drew  her 
nearer.  She  broke  from  him,  crying  out 
incoherently : 

"  Oh  no !  Oh  no !  You  don't  know. 
I  must  not — " 

He  began  to  plead  with  her,  but  she 
stood  still  just  out  of  his  reach,  looking 
at  him  as  though  she  did  not  hear. 

Presently  she  interrupted  in  a  curious, 
unemotional  tone :  "  I  am  going  to  put 
some  books  in  my  room.  Take  them  be- 
fore you  go.  You  will  not  come  back." 
The  last  sentence  was  an  assertion  rather 
than  a  prohibition,  and  Knowles  looked 
at  her  uncertainly. 

She  returned  his  glance,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment they  stood  face  to  face.  Then  she 
turned  abruptly  and  walked  away. 

Knowles  finished  his  tying  mechanical- 
ly. He  did  not  think;  he  only  recalled 
Anne's  long  grave  look,  with  exultation 
held  in  check  by  uneasy  fear.  Presently 
he  went  into  the  house.  The  men  were 
making  preparation  for  to-morrow's  de- 
parture; he  could  hear  them  somewhere 
upstairs  talking  and  laughing.  The  hall 
was  almost  dark,  but  from  Anne's  sitting- 
room,  the  door  of  which  was  half  open, 
there  came  a  stream  of  light. 

He  knocked,  and  then  entered.  The 
room  was  empty.  On  the  table,  under 
the  light  of  the  lamp,  there  was  a  little 
pile  of  books.  The  top  one  lay  open  at 
the  title-page,  on  which  there  was  some 
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writing1.  By  its  peculiar  binding 
Knowles  recognized  a  volume  of  poems 
well  known  to  him,  those  of  the  man  they 
had  discussed  the  previous  day.  As  he 
stooped  to  take  the  other  book's  he  saw 
Anne's  name,  a  dedication,  a  line  of 
verse,  and  a  signature.  He  stood  a  long 
time  fascinated,  staring-  at  Anne's  name, 
at  the  signature,  at  the  lover's  verse,  and 
then,  leaving  the  other  books  on  the 
table,  he  found  his  way  into  the  dark 
hall,  across  the  threshold,  out  into  the 
open  air. 

For  three  days,  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
down, he  lived  out-of-doors.  He  was 
alone  all  day,  for  the  two  Maclures  were 
at  work  on  some  sheds  at  a  lower  level, 
and,  by  an  arrangement  for  which 
Knowles  had  schemed,  to  him  was  in- 
trusted the  task  of  clearing  brushwood 
away  from  the  space  marked  out  for  the 
new  plantation. 

Sometimes  he  worked,  sometimes  he 
lay  outstretched  on  the  heather,  gazing 
into  the  leagues  and  leagues  of  sky  above 
him.  All  day  long  the  wind  sobbed 
through  the  wiry  grass  of  the  hill-side, 
far  below  him  the  wide  sea  flashed  and 
glittered,  above  him  the  empty  sky  was 
outspread.  Earth,  sea,  sky,  and,  except 
for  the  murmurings  of  the  wind,  silence. 
It  seemed  to  Knowles  that  there  was  no- 
thing else  in  the  universe,  except  his  own 
brain,  in  which  thoughts  staggering  in 
their  unfamiliarity  whirled  and  eddied, 
yet  were  gradually  taking  form  and  be- 
ginning to  crystallize. 

By  the  end  of  the  third  day,  if  he  had 
known  it,  he  had  accomplished  a  rare 
mental  feat.  He  had  surmounted  preju- 
dices all  the  stronger  because  they  had 
been  unreasoned,  he  had  deliberately 
faced  the  problem  of  life  from  the  mental 
stand-point  of  another  human  being,  and, 
still  greater  difficulty,  the  stand-point 
was  a  woman's. 

There  were  certain  questions  about 
which  he  had  never  previously  formu- 
lated reasoned  views  of  any  kind.  On 
the  subject  of  women,  for  instance,  his 
prejudices  were  those  of  the  average  man. 
The  standard  of  conduct  for  man  and 
woman  was  different,  and  rightly  so. 

Now  he  found  himself  thinking,  not 
of  men  and  women,  but  of  a  man  and  a 
woman,  himself  and  Anne  Maclure.  He 


recognized  their  spiritual  and  mental  kin- 
ship; their  outlook  upon  life,  broadly 
speaking,  was  the  same ;  in  Anne  he  glad- 
ly acknowledged  an  intellectual  equal. 
He  was  possessed  by  thoughts  of  her 
splendid  physical  beauty,  a  beauty  which 
seemed  the  reflex  of  her  wide,  generous 
mind.  And  then  he  dwelt  upon  the 
thought  of  her  life. 

It  was  late  afternoon.  The  shadows  of 
the  pines  stretched  far  across  the  hill- 
side. Not  a  leaf  stirred;  even  the  little 
sighing  wind  in  the  grass  was  still. 
Knowles  sat  at  the  door  of  the  hut  and 
gazed  at  quiet  sea  and  empty  sky,  and  felt 
the  strong,  vigorous  life  pulsing  in  his 
veins.  To-morrow,  if  he  so  wished,  he 
could  go  down  into  the  world,  take  his 
part  in  the  strenuous  life  of  men,  spend 
his  energy  in  a  thousand  directions.  But 
what  if  this  were  impossible?  If,  for 
years  and  years,  throughout  his  active 
youth,  he  were  forced  to  gaze  upon  no- 
thing but  earth,  sea,  and  sky,  to  be  cut 
off  from  the  natural  human  life,  to  forego 
all  the  normal  experiences  of  his  man- 
hood ?  He  shuddered.  But  that  had  been 
the  fate  of  the  woman  he  had  recently 
judged  with  bitterness. 

Anne,  with  her  keen,  quick  intel- 
lect, her  health,  her  splendid  beauty, 
her  passionate  appreciation  of  life's 
highest  gifts,  never  to  accomplish  her  hu- 
man destiny!  The  idea  was  monstrous, 
intolerable.  He  was  appreciably  nearer 
to  her  in  spirit  now,  and  he  made  an  effort 
to  realize,  not  tamely  and  perfunctorily, 
but  with  vividness,  the  inward  emptiness 
of  her  outwardly  busy  days.  Anne,  with 
no  friends,  no  lover,  no  child!  And  then 
at  last  he  pictured  her  meeting  with  a 
man  from  the  world  in  which  she  should 
have  had  a  place ;  a  man,  brilliant,  per- 
suasive, the  only  man  of  intellect  it  would 
probably  ever  be  her  fortune  to  meet. 
He  reflected,  as  Anne  Maclure  had  prob- 
ably reflected,  cursed  Fate,  as  she  had 
without  doubt  cursed  it,  and,  with  no  joy, 
yet  as  choosing  the  lesser  evil  in  the  last 
resort,  he  justified  her  decision,  as  he 
knew  she  had  justified  it  to  herself. 

His  thought  of  his  own  past  life,  in 
which,  if  self-control  had  played  some  not 
unworthy  part,  there  had  been,  at  any 
rate,  no  need  for  self-repression.  And 
then  he  asked  himself  what  should  be 
thought  of  the  man  who,  having  honestly 
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considered  the  whole  question,  should  ap- 
proach Anne  Maclure  with  words  of  mag- 
nanimous forgiveness  upon  his  lips  %  The 
question  marked  the  distance  he  had 
travelled  from  his  mental  stand-point  of 
a  day  ago. 

"  It  would  be  like  his  damned  imperti- 
nence!" he  said  aloud,  springing  up  and 
starting,  as  Dick  Maclure  and  his  young- 
er brother,  returning  up  at  the  moment, 
broke  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  I  didn't  hear  you,"  he  said,  laughing 
too  in  a  preoccupied  way. 

"  Time  we  were  going  down,  when  you 
begin  talking  to  yourself,  old  chap!"  re- 
turned Dick ;  "  solitude  doesn't  suit  you." 

All  the  homeward  way,  nevertheless, 
Knowles  was  unaccountably  silent. 

He  was  recalling  Anne's  face  when  she 
parted  from  him,  and  as  he  thought  of  it 
his  heart  began  to  beat.  There  had  been 
challenging  pride,  defiance,  misery,  in  her 
eyes,  but  surely  something  else  as  well? 
If  not;  if  he  had  been  mistaken?  After 
all,  he  remembered,  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  story.  What  if  she  still  cared?  He 
hurried  on;  at  least  he  would  not  think 
of  that  yet. 

The  moon  had  risen  before  he  reached 
the  farm.  Dick  and  Ralph  had  gone  on 
with  the  loaded  cart  to  the  sheds,  and 
Knowles  struck  into  the  path  on  the  edge 
of  the  plateau.  The  house  could  be  reach- 
ed by  this  circuitous  route,  and  he  want- 
ed a  little  time  to  steady  his  nerves. 

The  moon  was  full,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  night  was  almost  overwhelming. 
Crag  above  crag,  the  mountains,  with 
their  clouds  of  pine  forests,  brooded  dark 


and  motionless.  Below,  the  sea,  a  sheet 
of  misty  silver,  stretched  away  to  the 
horizon  and  murmured  in  its  sleep.  The 
air  vibrated  with  the  strange  musical 
whir  of  the  frogs,  and  the  scent  of  flowers 
from  the  plantation  rose  and  died  away 
and  rose  again  like  waves  of  incense. 

The  pine  needles  made  a  noiseless  car- 
pet for  his  feet,  and  as  he  entered  the 
shadow  of  a  belt  of  pine  he  stopped  short, 
startled,  as  a  tall  figure  crossed  the  road 
into  a  strip  of  moonlight.  It  was  Anne. 
At  the  moment,  warned  by  a  snapping 
twig,  she  turned  and  saw  him.  For  a 
moment  she  shrank,  then  all  at  once  drew 
herself  upright. 

"  You — have  come  back?"  she  said. 

He  did  not  speak,  but  held  both  his 
hands  towards  her  imploringly.  The 
moonlight  fell  full  on  her  face,  and  he 
saw  her  under  lip  quiver. 

"  Did  you — did  you  understand  ?"  she 
whispered  painfully. 

He  took  her  suddenly  in  his  arms. 

"  No — no,"  she  cried,  breathlessly — 
"  not  till  I—" 

"Hush!"  said  Knowles,  imperatively. 
"  Don't  make  me  feel  more  of  a  hypocrite 
than  you  need.   Do  you  love  me  ?" 

Anne  raised  her  face  to  his,  putting 
both  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  meeting 
his  eyes  with  her  straight,  steady  gaze. 

His  face  lit  up  with  a  sudden  reassured 
smile  of  happiness  as  he  held  her  fast. 
"  That  is  enough  for  me,  once  and  for- 
ever," he  said.  "  Say  as  much  or  as  little 
as  you  like,  Anne.  Things  come  to  me 
slowly,  as  you  say,  but  when  they  come 
I  understand." 


My  Captive 


BY  JOHN  B.  TABB 


1 BROUGHT  a  Blossom  home  with  me, 
Beneath  my  roof  to  stay ; 
But  timorous  and  frail  was  she, 
And  died  before  the  day. 
She  missed  the  measureless  expanse 
Of  heaven,  and  heaven  her  countenance. 


The  Lineage  of  the  Classics 


BY  FREDERIC  GEORGE  KENYON,  D.  Lit.,  Ph.D. 

Illustrated  from  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum 


HOW  have  the  works  of  the  great 
authors  of  the  ancient  world,  of 
Homer  and  Thucydides,  of  Virgil 
and  Livy,  been  preserved?  It  needs  but 
a  moment's  thought  to  see  what  issues 
are  involved  in  this  question.  If  they 
had  not  been  preserved,  if  the  literature 
of  Greece  and  Rome  had  been  blotted  out, 
what  would  have  been  the  position  of  the 
literature  of  Europe  and  America  to-day? 

To  some,  perhaps,  the  question  pre- 
sents itself  in  a  different  form:  Why 
should  the  works  of  ancient  literature 
not  have  come  down  to  us  ?  When 
works  of  great  genius  had  been  produced, 
such  as  the  Iliad  or  the  Aeneid,  surely  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  be  pre- 
served, so  long,  at  least,  as  there  was  any 
one  who  could  understand  their  language, 
just  as  Hamlet  and  Paradise  Lost  have 
been  preserved.  But  another  color  is  put 
upon  the  matter  when  we  remember  that 
the  resources  of  print  were  not  at  the 
disposal  of  ancient  writers.  This  year  is 
the  2360th  anniversary  of  the  production 
of  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  the 
masterpiece  of  the  Greek  stage;  but  it  is 
only  384  years  since  the  plays  of  Aeschy- 
lus were  first  printed.  For  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  therefore,  they  were  ex- 
posed to  the  manifold  perils  that  attend 
hand-written  copies;  for  less  than  four 
hundred  years  have  they  enjoyed  the 
security  of  print. 

What  this  means  will  be  seen  if  we 
consider  under  what  circumstances  books 
were  produced  in  ancient  times.  Print, 
in  addition  to  the  facilities  which  it  gives 
for  the  multiplication  of  copies,  guaran- 
tees that  all  the  copies  of  any  one  edition 
shall  be  identical.  Before  printing  was 
invented,  every  copy  had  to  be  separately 
written  by  hand;  and,  as  experience  am- 
ply proves,  even  the  most  careful  copyist 
is  sure  to  make  mistakes  in  a  long  piece 
of  work.  And  if  the  careful  copyist 
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makes  mistakes,  how  much  worse  is  it 
when  the  copyist  is  not  careful !  and  we 
cannot  expect  copyists,  doing  hack-work 
at  so  much  a  line,  always  to  be  particular 
about  the  perfect  accuracy  of  their  re- 
sults. So  mistakes  creep  in;  and  when 
once  they  have  crept  in,  it  is  far  from 
easy  to  eradicate  them.  A  scribe  is  given 
a  manuscript  to  copy  which  already  is 
full  of  errors;  some  of  them  he  will  not 
recognize  as  such,  and  will  reproduce 
them  in  all  good  faith;  others  he  will 
recognize,  and  he  will  try  to  correct 
them  by  guessing  what  the  true  text  was. 
Sometimes  he  will  guess  right,  and  then 
an  error  will  have  been  removed ;  but 
sometimes  he  will  guess  wrong,  and  then 
the  error  will  have  been  made  twice  as 
deadly,  because  its  obvious  erroneousness 
will  have  been  obscured  by  an  attempted 
correction. 

So  long,  however,  as  the  earlier  copies 
are  in  existence,  the  mistakes  of  the 
later  scribes  matter  but  little,  since  we 
can  always  refer  to  their  archetypes.  We 
have  the  original  autographs  of  Ariosto 
and  Milton,  and  if  we  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  any  edition  of  their  works,  we  can 
test  and  correct  at  once  by  a  reference 
to  the  originals.  But  of  the  classics 
we  have  no  original  autographs,  nor  any 
copies  nearly  contemporaneous  with  them. 
The  intervals  which  separate  the  com- 
position of  the  great  classics  from  the 
date  of  the  earliest  extant  manuscripts 
of  them  must  be  measured  by  hundreds 
and  sometimes  by  thousands  of  years. 
The  plays  of  Aeschylus  were  written 
between  485  and  450  B.C.,  and  the  earliest 
extant  manuscript  of  them  (a  few  unim- 
portant scraps  excepted)  was  written  in 
the  eleventh  century — an  interval  of  some 
1500  years.  For  Sophocles,  for  Thucyd- 
ides, for  Herodotus,  the  interval  is  sub- 
stantially the  same;  for  Pindar  and  Eu- 
ripides it  extends  to  1600  years.  For  Plato 
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we  have  interesting  fragments  of  two  of 
his  dialogues  written  only  about  a  century 
after  his  death;  but  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  works  we  are  dependent  on  manu- 
scripts eleven  hundred  years  later.  Aris- 
totle (except  for  his  recently  recovered 
history  of  the  Athenian  Constitution)  is 
in  similar  case;  the  earliest  manuscript 
of  the  Ethics  was  written  in  the  tenth 
century,  while  for  the  Politics  we  have 
no  complete  copy  earlier  than  the  four- 
teenth. We  are  better  off  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  Latin  writers.  Virgil,  who 
died  in  B.C.  19,  is  represented  by  several 
manuscripts  which  may  be  assigned  to 
the  fifth  century,  or  even  to  the  fourth; 
considerable  portions  of  Livy  exist  in 
copies  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries; 
there  is  a  precious  (though  badly  dam- 
aged) manuscript  of  Plautus  which  be- 
longs to  the  fourth  century;  while  there 
are  fragments  of  Cicero  which  may  go 
back  to  an  even  earlier  date.  But  for 
Tacitus  we  have  an  interval  of  some  750 


years  before  we  reach  our  earliest  copy 
of  him;  for  Horace  and  Lucretius,  900 
years;  while  in  the  case  of  Catullus,  the 
most  spontaneously  poetic  spirit  in  all 
the  literature  of  Rome,  we  are  dependent 
upon  a  few  manuscripts  written  nearly 
1450  years  after  his  death.  It  is  worth 
while  to  note,  in  passing,  how  greatly 
superior  in  respect  of  antiquity  of  attes- 
tation is  the  Greek  Testament.  The  short- 
est interval  which  separates  any  classical 
author  from  any  substantial  manuscript 
of  his  works  is  some  400  years,  while  in 
the  majority  of  cases  it  ranges  from  1000 
to  1500  years ;  but  of  the  New  Testament 
we  have  complete  copies  within  250  years 
of  the  date  at  which  many  of  the  books 
composing  it  were  written. 

The  destruction  of  manuscripts  of  the 
classics  has  consequently  been  enormous. 
The  reasons  for  this  will  appear  if  we 
consider  in  what  manner  books  were  pro- 
duced in  antiquity.  A  Greek  book  of  the 
age  of  Pericles,  or  a  Latin  book  of  the 
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Fig.  i.   From  the  Papyrus  Roll  containing  Poems  of  Bacchylides,  a  Contemporary  of  Pindar 
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Fig.  2.— Fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Romanus  of  Virgil 


age  of  Caesar,  was  very  unlike  the  books 
to  which  we  are  accustomed  nowadays. 
The  material  on  which  it  was  written 
was  papyrus,  a  fabric  made  out  of  the 
pith  of  the  Egyptian  water-plant  of  that 
name.  This  gave  a  smooth  and  pleasant 
surface  for  writing  on  with  the  soft  reeds 
which  were  then  in  use;  but  unfortu- 
nately it  was  not  tough  enough  to  with- 
stand the  disintegrating  influences  of 
time.  In  every  country  but  one  the  or- 
dinary trials  of  books — use,  neglect,  damp, 
insects,  and  the  like — have  caused  its 
complete  destruction.  It  is  only  in  the 
wonderfully  dry  climate  of  Egypt  that  it 
has  been  able  to  resist  these  agencies. 
During  the  last  century,  and  increasingly 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  re- 
searches in  the  buried  cities  and  ceme- 
teries of  Egypt  have  yielded  great  quanti- 
ties of  manuscripts  upon  papyrus — mostly 
fragments,  it  is  true,  but  yet  sufficient  to 


restore  to  us  several  works  of  ancient 
literature  which  had  been  supposed  to  be 
hopelessly  lost,  and  to  show  us  by  actual 
examples,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century  B.C.,  what  an 
ancient  book  was  like. 

In  another  and  more  noticeable  respect 
than  material,  ancient  books  differed  from 
modern.  The  papyrus  was  not  cut  up 
into  leaves  and  bound  into  volumes,  like 
a  modern  book,  but  was  manufactured  in 
long  rolls,  which  the  reader  unrolled  as 
he  progressed  through  the  work  he  was 
reading.  The  length  of  these  rolls  mighl 
be  anything  up  to  about  thirty  feet,  but 
rarely  exceeded  this  limit;  the  height 
would  normally  be  about  nine  or  ten 
inches.  A  roll  of  these  dimensions  would 
contain,  in  moderate-sized  writing,  an 
ordinary  Greek  play,  or  two  books  of  the 
Iliad;  but  collected  editions  of  an  au- 
thor's work  were  impossible,  except  in  the 
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form  of  a  great  quantity  of  separate  rolls. 
This  fact  goes  far  to  explain  why  so 
many  works  by  writers  of  the  highest 
reputation  have  failed  to  come  down  to 
us.  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  are  known 
to  have  written  over  seventy  dramas 
apiece,  yet  only  seven  of  each  have  been 
preserved,  while  we  have  only  eighteen 
of  the  ninety  or  more  composed  by  Eu- 
ripides. But  few  persons,  if  any,  could 
have  possessed  complete  sets  of  rolls  even 
of  the  great  masters;  in  nearly  all  cases 
they  must  have  been  content  with  a  few, 
which  naturally  would  be  those  which 
were  best  known,  while  the  inferior  or 
less  popular  plays  dropped  out  of  circula- 
tion and  disappeared.  It  is  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  a  similar  fate  would  have  be- 
fallen the  works  of  Shakspere,  if  they 
had  continued  to  circulate  only  in  the 
separate  little  quartos  in  which  they  first 
appeared,  instead  of  being  gathered  up 
into  the  complete  folios.  We  should  still 
possess  Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  but  we 
might  have  very  easily  lost  Titus  An- 
dronicus  and  Henry  VI. 

The  writing  on  a  papyrus  roll  was  di- 
vided into  columns,  the  width  of  which 
was  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  verses, 
if  the  work  transcribed  was  in  poetry, 
but  in  the  case  of  prose  works  it  rarely 
exceeded  three  inches.  An  example  may 
be  seen  in  the  fac-simile  of  part  of  the 
unique  papyrus  roll  of  the  poems  of 
Bacchylides,  the  contemporary  of  Pindar, 
which  was  discovered  in  Egypt  about  six 
years  ago  (Fig.  1).  This  is  a  handsome 
and  well-written  copy,  the  work  of  a  pro- 
fessional scribe ;  but  cheaper  copies  might 
be  produced  in  smaller  and  less  x>rna- 
mental  writing;  and  private  individuals 
might  even  transcribe  works  of  literature 
for  their  own  use  on  the  back  of  a 
papyrus  roll  which  had  already  been  used 
for  other  purposes.  Thus  the  only  ex- 
tant text  of  the  Funeral  Oration  de- 
livered by  the  Athenian  orator  Hyper- 
ides,  over  those  who  had  fallen  in  the 
war  against  Macedon,  is  a  school-boy's 
copy  written  on  the  back  of  a  horoscope; 
and  the  only  copy  of  Aristotle's  Consti- 
tution of  Athens  is  written  on  the  back 
of  a  bailiff's  farm-accounts. 

Papyrus  continued  to  be  the  principal 
material  in  use  for  books  of  the  best 
quality  until  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era;  but  about  that  time  vellum,  which 


had  previously  been  employed  mainly  for 
inferior  purposes,  began  to  supersede  it, 
and  thenceforward  the  best  copies  of 
books  were  written  upon  this  much  more 
durable  material.  At  the  same  time  the 
modern  form  of  arrangement  in  leaves, 
which  had  at  first  been  applied  to  sets 
of  wax  tablets  and  note-books,  began  to 
supersede  the  older  arrangement  in  roll 
form.  This  made  it  possible  to  include 
much  more  matter  in  a  volume  of  rea- 
sonable size,  and  henceforward  we  have 
manuscripts  containing  complete  Bibles, 
or  complete  sets  of  the  surviving  works 
of  the  dramatists  or  of  Virgil.  The 
earlier  vellum  manuscripts,  from  the 
fourth  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century, 
were  written  in  large  detached  letters, 
clear  and  handsome,  but  not  economical 
of  space,  so  that  these  early  books  are 
generally  of  considerable  size.  Such  a 
practice  was  possible  so  long  as  literature 
was  the  luxury  of  the  few,  as  it  probably 
was  during  the  early  Middle  Ages;  but 
a  demand  for  wider  circulation  led  to  the 
production  of  a  smaller  and  more  con- 
venient style  of  writing.  This,  which  is 
known  as  minuscule  writing,  was  in  fact 
an  adaptation  to  literary  purposes  of  the 
common  handwriting  of  every-day  life, 
and  was  introduced  in  the  ninth  century. 
In  the  course  of  the  tenth  century  it 
completely  ousted  the  older  uncial  style, 
and  continued,  with  progressive  modifi- 
cations in  detail,  to  hold  the  field  until 
it  was  in  turn  superseded  by  print  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Thus  when  a  scholar,  looking  back 
from  the  beginning  of  this  twentieth 
century,  takes  stock  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics  rests,  he  finds  that  there 
are  three  classes  of  manuscripts  to  be 
taken  into  account.  There  are,  or  may 
be,  in  the  first  place,  copies  on  papyrus; 
in  the  second,  copies  in  capital  or  uncial 
writing  upon  vellum;  and  in  the  third, 
copies  in  minuscule  writing  upon  vellum 
or  (from  about  the  fourteenth  century) 
upon  paper.  On  papyrus  he  is  lucky  if  he 
can  find,  for  any  particular  author  in 
whom  he  is  interested,  anything  more 
than  small  fragments,  the  relics  from  an 
Egyptian  rubbish  heap.  Even  if  he  finds 
any  substantial  portion  from  this  very 
early  period,  he  is  fortunate  if  it  is  a 
well-written  and  trustworthy  copy;  for 


Fig.  3.— Greek  uncial  Manuscript  of  Homer,  over-written  with  Syriac 


it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  papyri 
which  the  discoveries  of  the  last  century 
have  given  to  us  came  from  the  Greek 
settlements  in  Egypt,  and  often  from 
very  insignificant  places,  where  accurate 
copies  must  have  been  difficult  to  obtain. 
Nevertheless  we  owe  an  enormous  debt 
to  these  obscure  Greek  colonists,  since  to 
them  is  due  the  recovery  of  several  works 
of  Greek  literature  which  were  believed 
to  be  wholly  lost.  Six  orations  (though 
only  one  is  quite  complete)  of  Hyperides, 
the  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  the 
treatise  of  Aristotle  on  the  Athenian 
Constitution,  the  poems  of  Herodas  and 
Bacchylides,  smaller  portions  of  Sappho, 
Alcman,  and  Menander,  and  many  uni- 
dentified fragments  of  prose  and  verse, 
exist  for  us  only  in  papyrus  copies  re- 
cently excavated  in  Egypt.  Of  authors 
otherwise  known,  Homer  is  by  far  the 
most  fully  represented,  there  being  many 


papyri  of  the  Iliad  extant,  ranging  from 
large  rolls  containing  two  or  three  books 
down  to  small  fragments  of  a  few  lines. 
Of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Herodotus 
we  have  very  little;  of  Thucydides  and 
Euripides  rather  more  (including  a  con- 
siderable fragment  of  the  lost  play  of 
Antiope);  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes  and 
Isocrates  there  are  papyrus  MSS.  of 
some  size  and  importance.  Of  Latin 
literature  there  is  practically  nothing, 
since  the  Roman  colony  in  Egypt  was 
small. 

When  we  come  down  to  the  uncial 
period,  matters  are  not  much  better;  for, 
while  the  Bible  and  theological  literature 
are  amply  represented  in  it,  not  many 
classical  manuscripts  of  this  age  have 
survived.  Virgil  is  the  only  classical 
author  whose  text  is  on  the  same  footing 
as  that  of  the  New  Testament,  in  being 
based  mainly  upon  uncial  manuscripts. 
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There  are  three  substantially  complete 
manuscripts  of  Virgil  written  in  capitals 
(which  differ  from  uncials  only  in  being 
of  squarer  and  stiffer  formation)  ;  one  of 
these,  the  Codex  Romanus,  is  shown  on  a 
reduced  scale  in  Fig.  2.  Besides  these 
there  are  three  imperfect  MSS.  in  the 
same  style;  and  though  this  amount  of 
uncial  evidence  is  incomparably  less  than 
in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is 
much  greater  than  is  found  for  any  other 
classical  writer.  There  are  uncial  copies 
of  parts  of  Homer  and  Euripides  in 
Greek,  and  of  Cicero  and  Plautus  in 
Latin,  and  on  a  more  complete  scale  of 
Terence,  Livy,  and  Prudentius;  but  this 
does  not  go  far  towards  giving  us  the 
classical  literature  as  a  whole.  Even 
these  fragments  largely  owe  their  pres- 
ervation to  a  curious  practice  which  pre- 
vailed at  times  when  vellum  was  scarce. 
This  was  the  practice  of  washing  or 
scraping  off  the  original  writing,  in  order 
to  use  the  vellum  again  for  some  other 
work.  Manuscripts  so  treated  are  called 
palimpsests;  and  since  the  original  ink 
is  seldom  wholly  obliterated,  it  is  often 
possible  to  recover  much  of  the  earlier 
text.  An  example  of  such  a  MS.  is 
shown  in  Pig.  3,  where  a  copy  of  Homer, 
written  in  uncials  of  the  sixth  century, 


has  been  covered  with  Syriac  writing  in 
the  ninth  century.  In  this  case  the 
Syriac  scribe  was  not  content  with  a 
Homer  alone,  as  he  has  also  used  por^ 
tions  of  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  and 
of  Euclid.  The  Euripides,  Plautus,  and 
Cicero  manuscripts  referred  to  above  are 
also  palimpsests;  and  the  works  of  the 
great  Roman  jurist  Gaius  and  the  his- 
torian Licinianus  have  been  preserved 
solely  in  this  form. 

Consequently  it  is  to  the  latest  or  mi- 
nuscule period  that  we  have  to  look  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  classical  literature 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  The  earliest 
MSS.  of  Plato,  of  Horace,  and  of  Taci- 
tus (Fig.  4)  are  in  minuscule  hands  of 
the  ninth  century;  those  of  Thucydides 
and  Aristotle,  of  Demosthenes  (Fig.  5), 
and  of  Homer  apart  from  the  papyri,  be- 
long to  the  tenth;  of  Aeschylus,  Sopho- 
cles, and  Aristophanes,  to  the  eleventh. 
Even  now  the  classical  manuscripts  of  so 
early  a  date  are  comparatively  rare.  The 
scholar  engaged  in  editing  any  of  the 
great  classical  authors  is  fortunate  if 
he  has  one  or  two  manuscripts  of  the 
eleventh  century  or  earlier  as  the  main 
evidence  for  his  text,  while  for  subsidiary 
testimony  he  has  to  look  to  copies  of  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.   With  the 
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Fig.  4.— Minuscule   Manuscript  of  the  "Annales"  of  Tacitus 
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Fig.  5. 


-The  earliest  known 
Demosthenes 


revival  of  learning  in  Italy  came  a  great 
eagerness  to  recover  the  ancient  litera- 
ture of  Greece  and  Rome.  Greek  manu- 
scripts were  imported  from  the  East, 
where  the  continued  existence  of  the  By- 
zantine Empire 
had  kept  alive 
the  knowledge 
of  the  Greek 
language  and 
some  faint  in- 
terest in  its 
literature;  Latin 
manuscripts  were 
recovered  from 
the  monasteries 
of  the  West, 
where  the  Latin 
authors  had  not 
been  wholly  neg- 
lected in  favor 
of  mediaeval 
theology.  So 
from  these  later 
centuries  some 
scores  of  manu- 
scripts   may  be 

found  for  most  of  the  more  important 
classical  authors  who  have  survived  at  all, 
while  for  a  popular  author  like  Virgil 
they  may  be  reckoned  in  hundreds.  Each 
of  these  is  descended,  no  doubt,  from  an- 
cestors of  great  age,  and  ultimately  from 
the  author's  autograph;  but  in  the  course 
of  their  long  descent  the  accuracy  of  the 
tradition  has  inevitably  suffered  much, 
and  the  editor  who  has  a  tenth  or  eleventh 
century  copy  of  his  author  to  rest  upon 
will  seldom  find  that  he  has  much  to  learn 
from  scores  of  copies  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

For  nearly  all  the  works  of  classical 
literature,  therefore,  our  knowledge  of 
their  text  rests  upon  a  slender  and  some- 
what precarious  basis.  We  may  be  satis- 
fied that  we  possess  the  substance  of 
them  intact,  but  doubts  as  to  their  pre- 
cise words  must  be  frequent,  and  many 
a  corrupt  passage  must  be  left  to  the 
very  questionable  resources  of  conjectural 
restoration.     Some  authors,  indeed,  we 


Manuscript  of 


have  nearly  lost  altogether.  Of  the 
greater  part  of  Tacitus  we  have  only  a 
single  manuscript;  for  Catullus  we  have 
only  three  which  are  of  any  independ- 
ent value,  and  even  these  are  descended 

from  a  single 
copy,  probably 
not  very  much 
earlier  than 
themselves.  Still 
worse,  many  au- 
thors and  many 
works  have 
wholly  perished. 
Sappho,  univer- 
sally judged  the 
supreme  lyric 
poet  of  Greece, 
and  perhaps  of 
the  world,  is 
known  only  by 
quotations  and  a 
few  tiny  scraps 
of  MS.;  one  of 
these  containing 
a  scanty  glean- 
ing of  precious 
lines,  was  recovered  only  a  few  months 
ago  from  an  Egyptian  rubbish  heap.  Of 
Alcseus  we  have  still  less.  Stesichorus, 
Simonides,  Phrynichus,  Cratinus,  Aga- 
thon,  and  many  more  survive  only  in  tra- 
dition and  a  handful  of  unsatisfactory 
fragments.  Fortune  has  been  kind  to  us 
during  the  last  half-century,  and  we  can 
read  to-day  much  classical  literature 
which  our  grandfathers  regarded  as  hope- 
lessly lost ;  yet,  with  only  the  substitution 
of  Egypt  for  Herculaneum  as  the  land 
of  hope,  we  can  still  echo  the  lines  which 
Wordsworth  wrote  in  1819 : 

O  ye  who  patiently  explore 
The  wreck  of  Herculanean  lore, 

What  rapture,  could  ye  seize 
Some  Tlieban  fragment,  or  unroll 
One  precious,  tender-hearted  scroll 

Of  pure  Simonides. 

The  historians  Theopompus  and  Eph- 
orus  have  perished.  Even  writers  so  com- 
paratively late  as  Livy  and  Tacitus  are 
but  imperfectly  preserved. 


The  Reckoning 


B V  EDITH 

I 


HE  marriage  law  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation will  be:  Thou  shalt  not 
he  unfaithful — to  thyself/' 


A  discreet  murmur  of  approval  filled 
the  studio,  and  through  the  haze  of  ciga- 
rette smoke  Mrs.  Clement  Westall,  as  her 
husband  descended  from  his  improvised 
platform,  saw  him  merged  in  a  congratu- 
latory group  of  ladies.  Westall's  informal 
talks  on  "  The  New  Ethics  "  had  drawn 
about  him  an  eager  following  of  the  men- 
tally unemployed — those  who,  as  he  had 
once  phrased  it,  liked  to  have  their  brain- 
food  cut  up  for  them.  The  talks  had  be- 
gun by  accident.  Westall's  ideas  were 
known  to  be  "  advanced,"  but  hitherto 
their  advance  had  not  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  publicity.  He  had  been,  in  his 
wife's  opinion,  almost  pusillanimously 
careful  not  to  let  his  personal  views  en- 
danger his  professional  standing.  Of 
late,  however,  he  had  shown  a  puzzling 
tendency  to  dogmatize,  to  throw  down 
the  gauntlet,  to  flaunt  his  private  code  in 
the  face  of  society;  and  the  relation  of 
the  sexes  being  a  topic  always  sure  of  an 
audience,  a  few  admiring  friends  had 
persuaded  him  to  give  his  after-dinner 
opinions  a  larger  circulation  by  summing 
them  up  in  a  series  of  talks  at  the  Van 
Sideren  studio. 

The  Herbert  Van  Siderens  were  a 
couple  who  subsisted,  socially,  on  the 
fact  that  they  had  a  studio.  Van  Sider- 
en?s  pictures  were  chiefly  valuable  as  ac- 
cessories to  the  mise  en  scene  which  dif- 
ferentiated his  wife's  "  afternoons  "  from 
the  blighting  functions  held  in  long  New 
York  drawing-rooms,  and  permitted  her 
to  offer  their  friends  whiskey-and-soda  in- 
stead of  tea.  Mrs.  Van  Sideren,  for  her 
part,  was  skilled  in  making  the  most  of 
the  kind  of  atmosphere  which  a  lay-figure 
and  an  easel  create;  and  if  at  times  she 
found  the  illusion  hard  to  maintain,  and 
lost  courage  to  the  extent  of  almost  wish- 
ing that  Herbert  could  paint,  she  prompt- 
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ly  overcame  such  moments  of  weakness 
by  calling  in  some  fresh  talent,  some  ex- 
traneous re-enforcement  of  the  "  artistic  " 
impression.  It  was  in  quest  of  such 
aid  that  she  had  seized  on  Westall,  coax- 
ing him,  somewhat  to  his  wife's  surprise, 
into  a  flattered  participation  in  her  fraud. 
It  was  vaguely  felt,  in  the  Van  Sideren 
circle,  that  all  the  audacities  were  artis- 
tic, and  that  a  teacher  who  pronounced 
marriage  immoral  was  somehow  as  dis- 
tinguished as  a  painter  who  depicted  pur- 
ple grass  and  a  green  sky.  The  Van  Sid- 
eren set  were  tired  of  the  conventional 
color-scheme  in  art  and  conduct. 

Julia  Westall  had  long  had  her  own 
views  on  the  immorality  of  marriage ;  she 
might  indeed  have  claimed  her  husband 
as  a  disciple.  In  the  early  days  of  their 
union  she  had  secretly  resented  his  disin- 
clination to  proclaim  himself  a  follower 
of  the  new  creed;  had  been  inclined  to 
tax  him  with  moral  cowardice,  with  a 
failure  to  live  up  to  the  convictions  for 
which  their  marriage  was  supposed  to 
stand.  That  was  in  the  first  burst  of  prop- 
agandism,  when,  womanlike,  she  wanted 
to  turn  her  disobedience  into  a  law.  JSTow 
she  fdt  differently.  She  could  hardly  ac- 
count for  the  change,  yet  being  a  woman 
who  never  allowed  her  impulses  to  remain 
unaccounted  for,  she  tried  to  do  so  by 
saying  that  she  did  not  care  to  have  the 
articles  of  her  faith  misinterpreted  by 
the  vulgar.  In  this  connection,  she  was 
beginning  to  think  that  almost  every  one 
was  vulgar;  certainly  there  were  few  to 
whom  she  would  have  cared  to  intrust 
the  defence  of  so  esoteric  a  doctrine.  And 
it  was  precisely  at  this  point  that  West- 
all,  discarding  his  unspoken  principles, 
had  chosen  to  descend  from  the  heights  of 
privacy,  and  stand  hawking  his  convic- 
tions at  the  street-corner! 

It  was  Una  Van  Sideren  who,  on  this 
occasion,  unconsciously  focussed  upon 
herself  Mrs.  Westall's  wandering  resent- 
ment.   In  the  first  place,  the  girl  had  no 
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business  to  be  there.  It  was  "  horrid  " — 
Mrs.  Westall  found  herself  slipping  back 
into  the  old  feminine  vocabulary — simply 
"  horrid  "  to  think  of  a  young  girl's  being 
allowed  to  listen  to  such  talk.  The  fact 
that  Una  smoked  cigarettes  and  sipped 
an  occasional  cocktail  did  not  in  the  least 
tarnish  a  certain  radiant  innocency  which 
made  her  appear  the  victim,  rather  than 
the  accomplice,  of  her  parents'  vulgari- 
ties. Julia  Westall  felt  in  a  hot  help- 
less way  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
— that  some  one  ought  to  speak  to  the 
girl's  mother.  And  just  then  Una  glided 
up. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Westall,  how  beautiful  it 
was!"  Una  fixed  her  with  large  limpid 
eyes.  "  You  believe  it  all,  I  suppose  ?" 
she  asked  with  seraphic  gravity. 

"  All — what,  my  dear  child  ?" 

The  girl  shone  on  her.  "  About  the 
higher  life — the  freer  expansion  of  the 
individual — the  law  of  fidelity  to  one's 
self,"  she  glibly  recited. 

Mrs.  Westall,  to  her  own  wonder,  blush- 
ed a  deep  and  burning  blush. 

"  My  dear  Una,"  she  said,  "  you  don't 
in  the  least  understand  what  it's  all 
about !" 

Miss  Van  Sideren  stared,  with  a  slowly 
answering  blush.  "  Don't  you,  then  ?" 
she  murmured. 

Mrs.  Westall  laughed.  "  Not  always — 
or  altogether!  But  I  should  like  some 
tea,  please." 

Una  led  her  to  the  corner  where  inno- 
cent beverages  were  dispensed.  As  Julia 
received  her  cup  she  scrutinized  the  girl 
more  carefully.  It  was  not  such  a  girlish 
face,  after  all — definite  lines  were  form- 
ing under  the  rosy  haze  of  youth.  She 
reflected  that  Una  must  be  six  -  and  - 
twenty,  and  wondered  why  she  had  not 
married.  A  nice  stock  of  ideas  she  would 
have  as  her  dower!  If  they  were  to  be 
a  part  of  the  modern  girl's  trousseau — 

Mrs.  Westall  caught  herself  up  with  a 
start.  It  was  as  though  some  one  else  had 
been  speaking — a  stranger  who  had  bor- 
rowed her  own  voice:  she  felt  herself  the 
dupe  of  some  fantastic  mental  ventrilo- 
quism. Concluding  suddenly  that  the 
room  was  stifling  and  Una's  tea  too  sweet, 
she  set  down  her  cup,  and  looked  about 
for  Westall:  to  meet  his  eyes  had  long 
been  her  refuge  from  every  uncertainty. 
She  met  them  now,  but  only,  as  she  felt, 


in  transit;  they  included  her  parentheti- 
cally in  a  larger  flight.  She  followed  the 
flight,  and  it  carried  her  to  a  corner  to 
which  Una  had  withdrawn — one  of  the 
palmy  nooks  to  which  Mrs.  Van  Sideren 
attributed  the  success  of  her  Saturdays. 
Westall,  a  moment  later,  had  overtaken 
his  look,  and  found  a  place  at  the  girl's 
side.  She  bent  forward,  speaking  eager- 
ly; he  leaned  back,  listening,  with  the  de- 
preciatory smile  which  acted  as  a  filter 
to  flattery,  enabling  him  to  swallow  the 
strongest  doses  without  apparent  gross- 
ness  of  appetite.  Julia  winced  at  her  own 
definition  of  the  smile. 


On  the  way  home,  in  the  desertea 
winter  dusk,  Westall  surprised  his  wife 
by  a  sudden  boyish  pressure  of  her  arm. 
"  Did  I  open  their  eyes  a  bit  ?  Did  I  tell 
them  what  you  wanted  me  to  ?"  he  asked 
gaily. 

Almost  unconsciously,  she  let  her  arm 
slip  from  his.    "  What  I  wanted —  ?" 

"  Why,  haven't  you — all  this  time  ?" 
She  caught  the  honest  wonder  of  his  tone. 
"  I  somehow  fancied  you'd  rather  blamed 
me  for  not  talking  more  openly — before—. 
You've  almost  made  me  feel,  at  times, 
that  I  was  sacrificing  principles  to  ex- 
pediency." 

She  paused  a  moment  over  her  reply; 
then  she  asked  quietly :  "  What  made  you 
decide  not  to — any  longer?" 

She  felt  again  the  vibration  of  a  faint 
surprise.  "  Why  —  the  wish  to  please 
you!"  he  answered,  almost  too  simply. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  go  on,  then,"  she 
said  abruptly. 

He  stopped  in  his  quick  walk,  and  she 
felt  his  stare  through  the  darkness. 

"Not  go  on—?" 

"  Call  a  hansom,  please.  I'm  tired," 
broke  from  her  with  a  sudden  rush  of 
physical  weariness. 

Instantly  his  solicitude  enveloped  her. 
The  room  had  been  infernally  hot — and 
then  that  confounded  cigarette  smoke — 
he  had  noticed  once  or  twice  that  she 
looked  pale — she  mustn't  come  to  another 
Saturday.  She  felt  herself  yielding,  as 
she  always  did,  to  the  warm  influence  of 
his  concern  for  her,  the  feminine  in  her 
leaning  on  the  man  in  him  with  a  con- 
scious intensity  of  abandonment.  He  put 
her  in  the  hansom,  and  her  hand  stole 
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into  his  in  the  darkness.  A  tear  or  two 
rose,  and  she  let  them  fall.  It  was  so 
delicious  to  cry  over  imaginary  troubles ! 

That  evening",  after  dinner,  he  sur- 
prised her  by  reverting  to  the  subject  of 
his  talk.  He  combined  a  man's  dislike 
of  uncomfortable  questions  with  an  al- 
most feminine  skill  in  eluding  them;  and 
she  knew  that  if  he  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject he  must  have  some  special  reason  for 
doing  so. 

"  You  seem  not  to  have  cared  for  what 
I  said  this  afternoon.  Did  I  put  the  case 
badly?" 

"  No — you  put  it  very  well." 

"  Then  what  did  you  mean  by  saying 
that  you  would  rather  not  have  me  go  on 
with  it  ?" 

She  glanced  at  him  nervously,  her  ig- 
norance of  his  intention  deepening  her 
sense  of  helplessness. 

"  I  don't  think  I  care  to  hear  such 
things  discussed  in  public." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  he  ex- 
claimed. Again  the  feeling  that  his  sur- 
prise was  genuine  gave  an  air  of  ob- 
liquity to  her  own  attitude.  She  was  not 
sure  that  she  understood  herself. 

"  Won't  you  explain  ?"  he  said  with  a  - 
tinge  of  impatience. 

Her  eyes  wandered  about  the  familiar 
drawing-room  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  so  many  of  their  evening  confidences. 
The  shaded  lamps,  the  quiet-colored  walls 
hung  with  mezzotints,  the  pale  spring 
flowers  scattered  here  and  there  in  Venice 
glasses  and  bowls  of  old  Sevres,  recalled, 
she  hardly  knew  why,  the  apartment  in 
which  the  evenings  of  her  first  marriage 
had  been  passed — a  wilderness  of  rose- 
wood and  upholstery,  with  a  picture  of  a 
Roman  peasant  above  the  mantel-piece, 
and  a  Greek  slave  in  "  statuary  marble  " 
between  the  folding  -  doors  of  the  back 
drawing-room.  It  was  a  room  with  which 
she  had  never  been  able  to  establish  any 
closer  relation  than  that  between  a  trav- 
eller and  a  railway  station;  and  now, 
as  she  looked  about  at  the  surroundings 
which  stood  for  her  deepest  affinities — the 
room  for  which  she  had  left  that  other 
room — she  was  startled  by  the  same  sense 
of  strangeness  and  unfamiliarity.  The 
prints,  the  flowers,  the  subdued  tones  of 
the  old  porcelains,  seemed  to  typify  a 
superficial  refinement  that  had  no  rela- 
tion to  the  deeper  significances  of  life. 


Suddenly  she  heard  her  husband  repeat- 
ing his  question. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  can  explain,"  she 
faltered. 

He  drew  his  arm-chair  forward  so  that 
he  faced  her  across  the  hearth.  The  light 
of  a  reading-lamp  fell  on  his  finely  drawn 
face,  which  had  a  kind  of  surface-sensi- 
tiveness akin  to  the  surface-refinement  of 
its  setting. 

"  Is  it  that  you  no  longer  believe  in  our 
ideas?"  he  asked. 

"  In  our  ideas — ?" 

"  The  ideas  I  am  trying  to  teach.  The 
ideas  you  and  I  are  supposed  to  stand 
for."  He  paused  a  moment.  "  The  ideas 
on  which  our  marriage  was  founded." 

The  blood  rushed  to  her  face.  He  had 
his  reasons,  then — she  was  sure  now  that 
he  had  his  reasons!  In  the  ten  years  of 
their  marriage,  how  often  had  either  of 
them  stopped  to  consider  the  ideas  on 
which  it  was  founded  ?  How  often  does 
a  man  dig  about  the  basement  of  his 
house  to  examine  its  foundation?  The 
foundation  is  there,  of  course — the  house 
rests  on  it — but  one  lives  abovestairs  and 
not  in  the  cellar.  It  was  she,  indeed,  who 
in  the  beginning  had  insisted  on  review- 
ing the  situation  now  and  then,  on  re- 
capitulating the  reasons  which  justified 
her  course,  on  proclaiming,  from  time  to 
time,  her  adherence  to  the  religion  of  per- 
sonal independence;  but  she  had  long 
ceased  to  feel  the  need  of  any  such  ideal 
standards,  and  had  accepted  her  mar- 
riage as  frankly  and  naturally  as  though 
it  had  been  based  on  the  primitive  needs 
of  the  heart,  and  needed  no  special  sanc- 
tion to  explain  or  justify  it. 

"  Of  course  I  still  believe  in  our  ideas !" 
she  exclaimed. 

"  Then  I  repeat  that  I  don't  under- 
stand. It  was  a  part  of  your  theory  that 
the  greatest  possible  publicity  should  be 
given  to  our  view  of  marriage.  Have  you 
changed  your  mind  in  that  respect?" 

She  hesitated.  "  It  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances— on  the  public  one  is  address- 
ing. The  set  of  people  that  the  Van 
Siderens  get  about  them  don't  care  for 
the  truth  or  falseness  of  a  doctrine.  They 
are  attracted  simply  by  its  novelty." 

"  And  yet  it  was  in  just  such  a  set  of 
people  that  you  and  I  met,  and  learned 
the  truth  from  each  other." 

"  That  was  different." 
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"  In  what  way  ?" 

"  I  was  not  a  young  girl,  to  begin  witH. 
It  is  perfectly  unfitting  that  young  girls 
should  be  present  at — at  such  times — 
should  hear  such  things  discussed — " 

"  I  thought  you  considered  it  one  of 
the  deepest  social  wrongs  that  such  things 
never  are  discussed  before  young  girls; 
but  that  is  beside  the  point,  for  I  don't 
remember  seeing  any  young  girl  in  my 
audience  to-day — " 

"  Except  Una  Van  Sideren !" 

He  turned  slightly  and  pushed  back 
the  lamp  at  his  elbow. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Van  Sideren — naturally — " 

"  Why  naturally?" 

"  The  daughter  of  the  house — would 
you  have  had  her  sent  out  with  her 
governess  ?" 

"  If  I  had  a  daughter  I  should  not 
allow  such  things  to  go  on  in  my 
house !" 

Westall,  stroking  his  mustache,  leaned 
back  with  a  faint  smile.  "  I  fancy  Miss 
Van  Sideren  is  quite  capable  of  taking 
care  of  herself." 

"  No  girl  knows  how  to  take  care  of 
herself — till  it's  too  late." 

"  And  yet  you  would  deliberately  deny 
her  the  surest  means  of  self-defence?" 

"  What  do  you  call  the  surest  means  of 
self-defence  ?" 

"  Some  preliminary  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  in  its  relation  to  the  mar- 
riage tie." 

She  made  an  impatient  gesture.  "  How 
should  you  like  to  marry  that  kind  of 
a  girl?" 

"  Immensely — if  she  were  my  kind  of 
girl  in  other  respects." 

She  took  up  the  argument  at  another 
point. 

"You  are  quite  mistaken  if  you  think 
such  talk  does  not  affect  young  girls. 
Una  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  absurd 
exaltation — "  She  broke  off,  wondering 
why  she  had  spoken. 

Westall  reopened  a  magazine  which  he 
had  laid  aside  at  the  beginning  of  their 
discussion.  "  What  you  tell  me  is  im- 
mensely flattering  to  my  oratorical  talent 
— but  I  fear  you  overrate  its  effect.  I 
can  assure  you  that  Miss  Van  Sideren 
doesn't  have  to  have  her  thinking  done 
for  her.  She's  quite  capable  of  doing 
it  herself." 

"You  seem  very   familiar  with  her 


mental  processes !"  flashed  unguardedly 
from  his  wife. 

He  looked  up  quietly  from  the  pages 
he  was  cutting. 

"  I  should  like  to  be,"  he  answered. 
"  She  interests  me." 

II 

If  there  be  a  distinction  in  being  mis- 
understood, it  was  one  denied  to  Julia 
Westall  when  she  left  her  first  husband. 
Every  one  was  ready  to  excuse  and  even 
to  defend  her.  The  world  she  adorned 
agreed  that  John  Arment  was  "  impossi- 
ble," and  hostesses  gave  a  sigh  of  relief 
at  the  thought  that  it  would  no  longer  be 
necessary  to  ask  him  to  dine. 

There  had  been  no  scandal  connected 
with  the  divorce:  neither  side  had  ac- 
cused the  other  of  the  offence  euphemis- 
tically described  as  "  statutory."  The  Ar- 
ments  had  indeed  been  obliged  to  trans- 
fer their  allegiance  to  a  State  which  rec- 
ognized desertion  as  a  cause  for  divorce, 
and  construed  the  term  so  liberally  that 
the  seeds  of  desertion  were  shown  to  ex- 
ist in  every  union.  Even  Mrs.  Arment's 
second  marriage  did  not  make  traditional 
morality  stir  in  its  sleep.  It  was  known 
that  she  had  not  met  her  second  husband 
till  after  she  had  parted  from  the  first, 
and  she  had,  moreover,  replaced  a  rich 
man  by  a  poor  one.  Though  Clement 
Westall  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  rising 
lawyer,  it  was  generally  felt  that  his  for- 
tunes would  not  rise  as  rapidly  as  his 
reputation.  The  Westalls  would  proba- 
bly always  have  to  live  quietly  and  go 
out  to  dinner  in  cabs.  Could  there  be 
better  evidence  of  Mrs.  Arment's  com- 
plete disinterestedness  ? 

If  the  reasoning  by  which  her  friends 
justified  her  course  was  somewhat  cruder 
and  less  complex  than  her  own  elucida- 
tion of  the  matter,  both  explanations  led 
to  the  same  conclusion :  John  Arment 
was  impossible.  The  only  difference  was 
that,  to  his  wife,  his  impossibility  was 
something  deeper  than  a  social  disquali- 
fication. She  had  once  said,  in  ironical 
defence  of  her  marriage,  that  it  had  at 
least  preserved  her  from  the  necessity  of 
sitting  next  to  him  at  dinner;  but  she 
had  not  then  realized  at  what  cost  the  im- 
munity was  purchased.  John  Arment  was 
impossible;  but  the  sting  of  his  impos- 
sibility lay  in  the  fact  that  he  made  it 
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impossible  for  those  about  him  to  be  other 
than  himself.  By  an  unconscious  pro- 
cess of  elimination  he  had  excluded  from 
the  world  everything  of  which  he  did  not 
feel  a  personal  need:  had  become,  as  it 
were,  a  climate  in  which  only  his  own  re- 
quirements survived.  This  might  seem 
to  imply  a  deliberate  selfishness;  but 
there  was  nothing  deliberate  about  Ar- 
ment.  He  was  as  instinctive  as  an  ani- 
mal or  a  child.  It  was  this  childish  ele- 
ment in  his  nature  which  sometimes  for 
a  moment  unsettled  his  wife's  estimate 
of  him.  Was  it  possible  that  he  was  sim- 
ply undeveloped,  that  he  had  delayed, 
somewhat  longer  than  is  usual,  the  la- 
borious process  of  growing  up?  He  had 
the  kind  of  sporadic  shrewdness  which 
causes  it  to  be  said  of  a  dull  man  that  he 
is  "  no  fool " ;  and  it  was  this  quality 
that  his  wife  found  most  trying.  Even  to 
the  naturalist  it  is  annoying  to  have  his 
deductions  disturbed  by  some  unforeseen 
aberrancy  of  form  or  function;  and  how 
much  more  so  to  the  wife  whose  estimate 
of  herself  is  inevitably  bound  up  with  her 
judgment  of  her  husband ! 

Arment's  shrewdness  did  not,  indeed, 
imply  any  latent  intellectual  power;  it 
suggested,  rather,  potentialities  of  feeling, 
of  suffering,  perhaps,  in  a  blind  rudiment- 
ary way,  on  which  Julia's  sensibilities 
naturally  declined  to  linger.  She  so  fully 
understood  her  own  reasons  for  leaving 
him  that  she  disliked  to  think  they  were 
not  as  comprehensible  to  her  husband. 
She  was  haunted,  in  her  analytic  mo- 
ments, by  the  look  of  perplexity,  too  in- 
articulate for  words,  with  which  he  had 
acquiesced  in  her  explanations. 

These  moments  were  rare  with  her, 
however.  Her  marriage  had  been  too 
concrete  a  misery  to  be  surveyed  philo- 
sophically. If  she  had  been  unhappy  for 
complex  reasons,  the  unhappiness  was  as 
real  as  though  it  had  been  uncompli- 
cated. Soul  is  more  bruisable  than  flesh, 
and  Julia  was  wounded  in  every  fibre  of 
her  spirit.  Her  husband's  personality 
seemed  to  be  closing  gradually  in  on  her, 
obscuring  the  sky  and  cutting  off  the  air, 
till  she  felt  herself  shut  up  among  the 
decaying  bodies  of  her  starved  hopes. 
A  sense  of  having  been  decoyed  by  some 
world-old  conspiracy  into  this  bondage  of 
body  and  soul  filled  her  with  despair.  If 
marriage  was  the  «lnw  life-long  acquittal 


of  a  debt  contracted  in  ignorance,  then 
marriage  was  a  crime  against  human  na- 
ture. She,  for  one,  would  have  no  share 
in  maintaining  the  pretence  of  which  she 
had  been  a  victim:  the  pretence  that  a 
man  and  a  woman,  forced  into  the  nar- 
rowest of  personal  relations,  must  re- 
main there  till  the  end,  though  they 
may  have  outgrown  the  span  of  each 
other's  natures  as  the  mature  tree  out- 
grows the  iron  brace  about  the  sapling. 

It  was  in  the  first  heat  of  her  moral  in- 
dignation that  she  had  met  Clement 
Westall.  She  had  seen  at  once  that  he 
was  "  interested,"  and  had  fought  off  the 
discovery,  dreading  any  influence  that 
should  draw  her  back  into  the  bondage 
of  conventional  relations.  To  ward  off 
the  peril  she  had,  with  an  almost  crude 
precipitancy,  revealed  her  opinions  to 
him.  To  her  surprise,  she  found  that  he 
shared  them.  She  was  attracted  by  the 
frankness  of  a  suitor  who,  while  pressing 
his  suit,  admitted  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  marriage.  Her  worst  audacities  did 
not  seem  to  surprise  him :  he  had  thought 
out  all  that  she  had  felt,  and  they  had 
reached  the  same  conclusion.  People 
grew  at  varying  rates,  and  the  yoke  that 
was  an  easy  fit  for  the  one  might  soon 
become  galling  to  the  other.  That  was 
what  divorce  was  for:  the  readjustment 
of  personal  relations.  As  soon  as  their 
necessarily  transitive  nature  was  recog- 
nized they  would  gain  in  dignity  as  well 
as  in  harmony.  There  would  be  no  farther 
need  of  the  ignoble  concessions  and  con- 
nivances, the  perpetual  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal delicacy  and  moral  pride,  by  means 
of  which  imperfect  marriages  were  now 
held  together.  Each  partner  to  the  con- 
tract would  be  on  his  mettle,  forced  to 
live  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  self- 
development,  on  pain  of  losing  the  other's 
respect  and  affection.  The  low  nature 
could  no  longer  drag  the  higher  down, 
but  must  struggle  to  rise,  or  remain 
alone  on  it's  inferior  level.  The  only 
necessary  condition  to  a  harmonious  mar- 
riage was  a  frank  recognition  of  this 
truth,  and  a  solemn  agreement  between 
the  contracting  parties  to  keep  faith  with 
themselves,  and  not  to  live  together  for 
a  moment  after  complete  accord  had 
ceased  to  exist  between  them.  The  new 
adultery  was  unfaithfulness  to  self. 

It  was,  as  Westall  had  just  reminded 
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her,  on  this  understanding  that  they  had 
married.  The  ceremony  was  an  unim- 
portant concession  to  social  prejudice: 
now  that  the  door  of  divorce  stood  open, 
no  marriage  need  be  an  imprisonment, 
and  the  contract  therefore  no  longer  in- 
volved any  diminution  of  self-respect. 
The  nature  of  their  attachment  placed 
them  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
contingencies  that  it  was  easy  to  discuss 
them  with  an  open  mind;  and  Julia's 
sense  of  security  made  her  dwell  with  a 
tender  insistence  on  Westall's  promise 
to  claim  his  release  when  he  should  cease 
to  love  her.  The  exchange  of  these 
vows  seemed  to  make  them,  in  a  sense, 
champions  of  the  new  law,  pioneers  in 
the  forbidden  realm  of  individual  free- 
dom: they  felt  that  they  had  somehow 
achieved  beatitude  without  martyrdom.  . 

This,  as  Julia  now  reviewed  the  past, 
she  perceived  to  have  been  her  theoretical 
attitude  toward  marriage.  It  was  uncon- 
sciously, insidiously,  that  her  ten  years 
of  happiness  with  Westall  had  developed 
another  conception  of  the  tie;  a  rever- 
sion, rather,  to  the  old  instinct  of  passion- 
ate dependency  and  possessorship  that 
now  made  her  blood  revolt  at  the  mere 
hint  of  change.  Change  ?  Renewal  ?  Was 
that  what  they  had  called  it,  in  their  fool- 
ish jargon?  Destruction,  extermination 
rather — this  rending  of  a  myriad  fibres 
interwoven  with  another's  being!  An- 
other? But  he  was  not  other!  He  and 
she  were  one,  one  in  the  mystic  sense 
which  alone  gave  marriage  its  signifi- 
cance. The  new  law  was  not  for  them, 
but  for  the  disunited  creatures  forced 
into  a  mockery  of  union.  The  gospel  she 
had  felt  called  on  to  proclaim  had  no 

bearing  on  her  own  case         She  sent 

for  the  doctor  and  told  him  she  was  sure 
she  needed  a  nerve  tonic. 

She  took  the  nerve  tonic  diligently, 
but  it  failed  to  act  as  a  sedative  to  her 
fears.  She  did  not  know  what  she  feared ; 
but  that  made  her  anxiety  the  more 
pervasive.  Her  husband  had  not  revert- 
ed to  the  subject  of  his  Saturday  talks. 
He  was  unusually  kind  and  considerate, 
with  a  softening  of  his  quick  manner,  a 
touch  of  shyness  in  his  consideration,  that 
sickened  her  with  new  fears.  She  told 
herself  that  it  was  because  she  looked 
badly—because  he  knew  about  the  doctor 
and  the  nerve  tonic— that  he  showed  this 


deference  to  her  wishes,  this  eagerness  to 
screen  her  from  moral  draughts;  but  the 
explanation  simply  cleared  the  way  for 
fresh  inferences. 

The  week  passed  slowly,  vacantly,  like 
a  prolonged  Sunday.  On  Saturday  the 
morning  post  brought  a  note  from  Mrs. 
Van  Sideren.  Would  dear  Julia  ask  Mr. 
Westall  to  come  half  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual,  as  there  was  to  be  some  music  after 
his  "  talk  "  ?  Westall  was  just  leaving 
for  his  office  when  his  wife  read  the  note. 
She  opened  the  drawing-room  door  and 
called  him  back  to  deliver  the  message. 

He  glanced  at  the  note  and  tossed  it 
aside.  "  What  a  bore !  I  shall  have  to  cut 
my  game  of  racquets.  Well,  I  suppose 
it  can't  be  helped.  Will  you  write  and 
say  it's  all  right?" 

Julia  hesitated  a  moment,  her  hand 
stiffening  on  the  chair-back  against  which 
she  leaned. 

"  You  mean  to  go  on  with  these  talks  ?" 
she  asked. 

"  I — why  not  ?"  he  returned ;  and  this 
time  it  struck  her  that  his  surprise  was 
not  quite  unfeigned.  The  discovery  help- 
ed her  to  find  words. 

"  You  said  you  had  started  them  with 
the  idea  of  pleasing  me — " 

"  Well?" 

"  I  told  you  last  week  that  they  didn't 
please  me." 

"  Last  week  ?  Oh — "  He  seemed  to 
make  an  effort  of  memory.  "  I  thought 
you  were  nervous  then;  you  sent  for  the 
doctor  the  next  day." 

"  It  was  not  the  doctor  I  needed.;  it  was 
your  assurance — " 

"  My  assurance  ?" 

Suddenly  she  felt  the  floor  fail  under 
her.  She  sank  into  the  chair  with  a 
choking  throat,  her  words,  her  reasons 
slipping  away  from  her  like  straws  down 
a  whirling  flood. 

"  Clement,"  she  cried,  "  isn't  it  enough 
for  you  to  know  that  I  hate  it?" 

He  turned  to  close  the  door  behind 
them;  then  he  walked  toward  her  and  sat 
down.  "  What  is  it  that  you  hate  ?"  he 
asked  gently. 

She  had  made  a  desperate  effort  to  rally 
her  routed  argument. 

"  I  can't  bear  to  have  you  speak  as  if 
— as  if — our  marriage — were  like  the 
other  kind — the  wrong  kind.  When  I 
heard  you  there,  the  other  afternoon,  be- 
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fore  all  those  inquisitive  gossiping  people, 
proclaiming  that  husbands  and  wives  had 
a  right  to  leave  each  other  whenever  they 
were  tired — or  had  seen  some  one  else — " 

Westall  sat  motionless,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
a  pattern  of  the  carpet. 

"  You  have  ceased  to  take  this  view, 
then  ?"  he  said  as  she  broke  off.  "  You 
no  longer  believe  that  husbands  and 
wives  are  justified  in  separating — under 
such  conditions?" 

"  Under  such  conditions  ?"  she  stam- 
mered. "  Yes — I  still  believe  that — but 
how  can  we  judge  for  others?  What  can 
we  know  of  the  circumstances — ?" 

He  interrupted  her.  "  I  thought  it  was 
a  fundamental  article  of  our  creed  that 
the  special  circumstances  produced  by 
marriage  were  not  to  interfere  with  the 
full  assertion  of  individual  liberty."  He 
paused  a  moment.  "  I  thought  that  was 
your  reason  for  leaving  Arment." 

She  flushed  to  the  forehead.  It  was 
not  like  him  to  give  a  personal  turn  to 
the  argument. 

"  It  was  my  reason,"  she  said  simply. 

"  Well,  then — why  do  you  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize its  validity  now?" 

"  I  don't — I  don't — I  only  say  that  one 
can't  judge  for  others." 

He  made  an  impatient  movement. 
"  This  is  mere  hair-splitting.  What  you 
mean  is  that,  the  doctrine  having  served 
your  purpose  when  you  needed  it,  you 
now  repudiate  it." 

"  Well,"  she  exclaimed,  flushing  again, 
"  what  if  I  do  ?  What  does  it  matter  to 
us?" 

Westall  rose  from  his  chair.  He  was 
excessively  pale,  and  stood  before  his  wife 
with  something  of  the  formality  of  a 
stranger. 

"  It  matters  to  me,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "  because  I  do  not  repudiate  it." 
"  Well—?" 

"  And  because  I  had  intended  to  in- 
voke it  as  " — 

He  paused  and  drew  his  breath  deeply. 
She  sat  silent,  almost  deafened  by  her 
heart-beats. 

— "  as  a  complete  justification  of  the 
course  I  am  about  to  take." 

Julia  remained  motionless.  "  What 
course  is  that?"  she  asked. 

He  cleared  his  throat.  "  I  mean  to 
claim  the  fulfilment  of  your  promise." 

For  an  instant  the  room  wavered  and 


darkened ;  then  she  recovered  a  torturing 
acuteness  of  vision.  Every  detail  of  her 
surroundings  pressed  upon  her :  the  tick 
of  the  clock,  the  slant  of  sunlight  on  the 
wall,  the  hardness  of  the  chair-arms  that 
she  grasped,  were  a  separate  wound  to 
each  sense. 

"  My  promise — "  she  faltered. 

"  Your  part  of  our  mutual  agreement 
to  set  each  other  free  if  one  or  the  other 
should  wish  to  be  released." 

She  was  silent  again.  He  waited  a  mo- 
ment, shifting  his  position  nervously; 
then  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  irritability : 
"  You  acknowledge  the  agreement  ?" 

The  question  went  through  her  like  a 
shock.  She  lifted  her  head  to  it  proudly. 
"  I  acknowledge  the  agreement,"  she  said. 

"  And — you  don't  mean  to  repudiate 
it?" 

A  log  on  the  hearth  fell  forward,  and 
mechanically  he  advanced  and  pushed 
it  back. 

"  No,"  she  answered  slowly,  "  I  don't 
mean  to  repudiate  it." 

There  was  a  pause.  He  remained  near 
the  hearth,  his  elbow  resting  on  the  man- 
tel-shelf. Close  to  his  hand  stood  a  little 
cup  of  jade  that  he  had  given  her  on 
one  of  their  wedding  anniversaries.  She 
wondered  vaguely  if  he  noticed  it. 

"  You  intend  to  leave  me,  then  ?"  she 
said  at  length. 

His  gesture  seemed  to  deprecate  the 
crudeness  of  the  allusion. 

"  To  marry  some  one  else  ?" 

Again  his  eye  and  hand  protested.  She 
rose  and  stood  before  him. 

"  Why  should  you  be  afraid  to  tell  me? 
Is  it  Una  Van  Sideren  ?" 

He  was  silent. 

"  I  wish  you  good  luck,"  she  said. 
Ill 

She  looked  up,  finding  herself  alone. 
She  did  not  remember  when  or  how  he 
had  left  the  room,  or  how  long  afterward 
she  had  sat  there.  The  fire  still  smoul- 
dered on  the  hearth,  but  the  slant  of  sun- 
light had  left  the  wall. 

Her  first  conscious  thought  was  that 
she  had  not  broken  her  word,  that  she 
had  fulfilled  the  very  letter  of  their  bar- 
gain. There  had  been  no  crying  out,  no 
vain  appeal  to  the  past,  no  attempt  at 
temporizing  or  evasion.  She  had  march- 
ed straight  up  to  the  guns. 
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Now  that  it  was  over,  she  sickened  to 
find  herself  alive.  She  looked  about  her, 
trying  to  recover  her  hold  on  reality. 
Her  identity  seemed  to  be  slipping  from 
her,  as  it  disappears  in  a  physical  swoon. 
"  This  is  my  room — this  is  my  house," 
she  heard  herself  saying.  Her  room? 
Her  house  ?  She  could  almost  hear  the 
walls  laugh  back  at  her. 

She  stood  up,  a  dull  ache  in  every 
bone.  The  silence  of  the  room  frightened 
her.  She  remembered,  now,  having  heard 
the  front  door  close  a  long  time  ago:  the 
sound  suddenly  re-echoed  through  her 
brain.  Her  husband  must  have  left  the 
house,  then — her  husband?  She  no  longer 
knew  in  what  terms  to  think:  the  sim- 
plest phrases  had  a  poisoned  edge.  She 
sank  back  into  her  chair,  overcome  by  a 
strange  weakness.  The  clock  struck  ten 
— it  was  only  ten  o'clock!  Suddenly  she 
remembered  that  she  had  not  ordered  din- 
ner. . .  or  were  they  dining  out  that  even- 
ing ?  Dinner — dining  out — the  old  mean- 
ingless phraseology  pursued  her!  She 
must  try  to  think  of  herself  as  she  would 
think  of  some  one  else,  a  some  one  disso- 
ciated from  all  the  familiar  routine  of 
the  past,  whose  wants  and  habits  must 
gradually  be  learned,  as  one  might  spy 
out  the  ways  of  a  strange  animal.  .  . 

The  clock  struck  another  hour — eleven. 
She  stood  up  again  and  walked  to  the 
door:  she  thought  she  would  go  up  stairs 
to  her  room.  Her  room  ?  Again  the  word 
derided  her.  She  opened  the  door,  crossed 
the  narrow  hall,  and  walked  up  the  stairs. 
As  she  passed,  she  noticed  Westall's  sticks 
and  umbrellas:  a  pair  of  his  gloves  lay 
on  the  hall  table.  The  same  stair-carpet 
mounted  between  the  same  walls;  the 
same  old  Erench  print,  in  its  narrow 
black  frame,  faced  her  on  the  landing. 
This  visual  continuity  was  intolerable. 
Within,  a  gaping  chasm;  without,  the 
same  untroubled  and  familiar  surface. 
She  must  get  away  from  it  before  she 
could  attempt  to  think.  But,  once  in  her 
room,  she  sat  down  on  the  lounge,  a 
stupor  creeping  over  her.  .  . 

Gradually  her  vision  cleared.  A  great 
deal  had  happened  in  the  interval — a  wild 
marching  and  countermarching  of  emo- 
tions, arguments,  ideas — a  fury  of  insur- 
gent impulses  that  fell  back  spent  upon 
themselves.  She  had  tried,  at  first,  to  ral- 
ly, to  organize  these  chaotic  forces.  There 


must  be  help  somewhere,  if  only  she  could 
master  the  inner  tumult.  Life  could  not 
be  broken  off  short  like  this,  for  a  whim, 
a  fancy;  the  law  itself  would  side  with 
her,  would  defend  her.  The  law?  What 
claim  had  she  upon  it?  She  was  the 
prisoner  of  her  own  choice:  she  had  been 
her  own  legislator,  and  she  was  the  pre- 
destined victim  of  the  code  she  had  de- 
vised. But  this  was  grotesque,  intolera- 
ble— a  mad  mistake,  for  which  she  could 
not  be  held  accountable!  The  law  she 
had  despised  was  still  there,  might  still  be 
invoked  .  .  .  invoked,  but  to  what  end? 
Could  she  ask  it  to  chain  Westall  to  her 
side?  She  had  been  allowed  to  go  free 
when  she  claimed  her  freedom — should 
she  show  less  magnanimity  than  she 
had  exacted?  Magnanimity?  The  word 
lashed  her  with  its  irony — one  does  not 
strike  an  attitude  when  one  is  fighting 
for  life !  She  would  threaten,  grovel, 
cajole. . .  she  would  yield  anything  to  keep 
her  hold  on  happiness.  Ah,  but  the  diffi- 
culty lay  deeper !  The  law  could  not  help 
her — her  own  apostasy  could  not  help  her. 
She  was  the  victim  of  the  theories  she 
renounced.  It  was  as  though  some  giant 
machine  of  her  own  making  had  caught 
her  up  in  its  wheels  and  was  grinding 
her  to  atoms.  .  . 

It  was  afternoon  when  she  found  her- 
self out-of-doors.  She  walked  with  an 
aimless  haste,  fearing  to  meet  familiar 
faces.  The  day  was  radiant,  metallic: 
one  of  those  searching  American  days  so 
calculated  to  reveal  the  shortcomings  of 
our  street-cleaning  and  the  excesses  of  our 
architecture.  The  streets  looked  bare  and 
hideous;  everything  stared  and  glittered. 
She  called  a  passing  hansom,  and  gave 
Mrs.  Van  Sideren's  address.  She  did  not 
know  what  had  led  up  to  the  act;  but 
she  found  herself  suddenly  resolved  to 
speak,  to  cry  out  a  warning.  It  was  too 
late  to  save  herself — but  the  girl  might 
still  be  told.  The  hansom  rattled  up 
Fifth  Avenue ;  she  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed, 
avoiding  recognition.  At  the  Van  Sid- 
erens'  door  she  sprang  out  and  rang  the 
bell.  Action  had  cleared  her  brain,  and 
she  felt  calm  and  self-possessed.  She 
knew  now  exactly  what  she  meant  to  say. 

The  ladies  were  both  out . . .  the  parlor- 
maid stood  waiting  for  a  card.  Julia, 
with  a  vague  murmur,  turned  away  from 
the  door  and  lingered  a  moment  on  the 
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sidewalk.  Then  she  remembered  that  she 
had  not  paid  the  cab-driver.  She  drew 
a  dollar  from  her  purse  and  handed  it  to 
him.  He  touched  his  hat  and  drove  off, 
leaving  her  alone  in  the  long  empty  street. 
She  wandered  away  westward,  toward 
strange  thoroughfares,  where  she  was  not 
likely  to  meet  acquaintances.  The  feel- 
ing of  aimlessness  had  returned.  Once 
she  found  herself  in  the  afternoon  torrent 
of  Broadway,  swept  past  tawdry  shops 
and  flaming  theatrical  posters,  with  a  suc- 
cession of  meaningless  faces  gliding  by 
in  the  opposite  direction.  .  . 

A  feeling  of  faintness  reminded  her 
that  she  had  not  eaten  since  morning. 
She  turned  into  a  side  street  of  shabby 
houses,  with  rows  of  ash-barrels  behind 
bent  area  railings.  In  a  basement  win- 
dow she  saw  the  sign  Ladies'  Restaurant : 
a  pie  and  a  dish  of  doughnuts  lay 
against  the  dusty  pane  like  petrified 
food  in  an  ethnological  museum.  She 
entered,  and  a  young  woman  with  a 
weak  mouth  and  a  brazen  eye  cleared  a 
table  for  her  near  the  window.  The  table 
was  covered  with  a  red  and  white  cotton 
cloth  and  adorned  with  a  bunch  of  celery 
in  a  thick  tumbler  and  a  salt-cellar  full 
of  grayish  lumpy  salt.  Julia  ordered  tea, 
and  sat  a  long  time  waiting  for  it.  She 
was  glad  to  be  away  from  the  noise  and 
confusion  of  the  streets.  The  low-ceil- 
inged  room  was  empty,  and  two  or  three 
waitresses  with  thin  pert  faces  lounged  in 
the  background  staring  at  her  and  whis- 
pering together.  At  last  the  tea  was 
brought  in  a  discolored  metal  teapot. 
Julia  poured  a  cup  and  drank  it  hastily. 
It  was  black  and  bitter,  but  it  flowed 
through  her  veins  like  an  elixir.  She  was 
almost  dizzy  with  exhilaration.  Oh,  how 
tired,  how  unutterably  tired  she  had  been ! 

She  drank  a  second  cup,  blacker  and 
bitterer,  and  now  her  mind  was  once  more 
working  clearly.  She  felt  as  vigorous,  as 
decisive,  as  when  she  had  stood  on  the 
Van  Siderens'  door-step — but  the  wish 
to  return  there  had  subsided.  She  saw 
now  the  futility  of  such  an  attempt — the 
humiliation  to  which  it  might  have  ex- 
posed her.  .  .  The  pity  of  it  was  that  she 
did  not  know  what  to  do  next.  The  short 
winter  day  was  fading,  and  she  realized 
that  she  could  not  remain  much  longer  in 
the  restaurant  without  attracting  notice. 
She  paid  for  her  tea  and  went  out  into 


the  street.  The  lamps  were  alight,  and 
here  and  there  a  basement  shop  cast  an 
oblong  of  gas-light  across  the  fissured 
pavement.  In  the  dusk  there  was  some- 
thing sinister  about  the  aspect  of  the 
street,  and  she  hastened  back  toward 
Fifth  Avenue.  She  was  not  used  to  being 
out  alone  at  that  hour. 

At  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  she 
paused  and  stood  watching  the  stream  of 
carriages.  At  last  a  policeman  caught 
sight  of  her  and  signed  to  her  that  he 
would  take  her  across.  She  had  not 
meant  to  cross  the  street,  but  she  obeyed 
automatically,  and  presently  found  her- 
self on  the  farther  corner.  There  she 
paused  again  for  a  moment;  but  she 
fancied  the  policeman  was  watching  her, 
and  this  sent  her  hastening  down  the 
nearest  side  street.  .  .  After  that  she 
walked  a  long  time,  vaguely.  .  .  Night 
had  fallen,  and  now  and  then,  through 
the  windows  of  a  passing  carriage,  she 
caught  the  expanse  of  an  evening  waist- 
coat or  the  shimmer  of  an  opera  cloak.  . . 

Suddenly  she  found  herself  in  a  fa- 
miliar street.  She  stood  still  a  moment, 
breathing  quickly.  She  had  turned  the 
corner  without  noticing  whither  it  led; 
but  now,  a  few  yards  ahead  of  her,  she 
saw  the  house  in  which  she  had  once  lived 
— her  first  husband's  house.  The  blinds 
were  drawn,  and  only  a  faint  translu- 
cence  marked  the  windows  and  the  tran- 
som above  the  door.  As  she  stood  there 
she  heard  a  step  behind  her,  and  a  man 
walked  by  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 
He  walked  slowly,  with  a  heavy  middle- 
aged  gait,  his  head  sunk  a  little  between 
the  shoulders,  the  red  crease  of  his  neck 
visible  above  the  fur  collar  of  his  over- 
coat. He  crossed  the  street,  went  up  the 
steps  of  the  house,  drew  forth  a  latch- 
key, and  let  himself  in.  .  . 

There  was  no  one  else  in  sight.  Julia 
leaned  for  a  long  time  against  the  area- 
rail  at  the  corner,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  front  of  the  house.  The  feeling 
of  physical  weariness  had  returned,  but 
the  strong  tea  still  throbbed  in  her  veins 
and  lit  her  brain  with  an  unnatural  clear- 
ness. Presently  she  heard  another  step 
draw  near,  and  moving  quickly  away,  she 
too  crossed  the  street  and  mounted  the 
steps  of  the  house.  The  impulse  which 
had  carried  her  there  prolonged  itself  in 
a  quick  pressure  of  the  electric  bell — 
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then  she  felt  suddenly  weak  and  trem- 
ulous, and  grasped  the  balustrade  for 
support.  The  door  opened  and  a  young 
footman  with  a  fresh  inexperienced  face 
stood  on  the  threshold.  Julia  knew  in 
an  instant  that  he  would  admit  her. 

"  I  saw  Mr.  Arment  going  in  just  now," 
she  said.  "  Will  you  ask  him  to  see  me 
for  a  moment?" 

The  footman  hesitated.  "  I  think  Mr. 
Arment  has  gone  up  to  dress  for  dinner, 
rnadam." 

Julia  advanced  into  the  hall.  "  I  am 
sure  he  will  see  me — I  will  not  detain 
him  long,"  she  said.  She  spoke  quietly, 
authoritatively,  in  the  tone  which  a  good 
servant  does  not  mistake.  The  footman 
had  his  hand  on  the  drawing-room  door. 

"  I  will  tell  him,  madam.  What 
name,  please?" 

Julia  trembled:  she  had  not  thought 
of  that.  "  Merely  say  a  lady,"  she  re- 
turned carelessly. 

The  footman  wavered  and  she  fancied 
herself  lost;  but  at  that  instant  the  door 
opened  from  within  and  John  Arment 
stepped  into  the  hall.  He  drew  back 
sharply  as  he  saw  her,  his  florid  face  turn- 
ing sallow  with  the  shock;  then  the  blood 
poured  back  to  it,  swelling  the  veins  on 
his  temples  and  reddening  the  lobes  of 
his  thick  ears. 

It  was  long  since  Julia  had  seen  him, 
and  she  was  startled  at  the  change  in 
his  appearance.  He  had  thickened, 
coarsened,  settled  down  into  the  en- 
closing flesh.  But  she  noted  this  in- 
sensibly: her  one  conscious  thought  was 
that,  now  she  was  face  to  face  with  him, 
she  must  not  let  him  escape  till  he  had 
heard  her.  Every  pulse  in  her  body 
throbbed  with  the  urgency  of  her  message. 

She  went  up  to  him  as  he  drew  back. 
"  I  must  speak  to  you,"  she  said. 

Arment  hesitated,  red  and  stammering. 
Julia  glanced  at  the  footman,  and  her 
look  acted  as  a  warning.  The  instinctive 
shrinking  from  a  "  scene  "  predominated 
over  every  other  impulse,  and  Arment 
said  slowly:  "Will  you  come  this  way?" 

He  followed  her  into  the  drawing-room 
and  closed  the  door.  Julia,  as  she  ad- 
vanced, was  vaguely  aware  that  the  room 
at  least  was  unchanged :  time  had  not 
mitigated  its  horrors.  The  contadina 
still  lurched  from  the  chimney-breast,  and 
the  Greek  slave  obstructed  the  threshold 


of  the  inner  room.  The  place  was  alive 
with  memories :  they  started  out  from 
every  fold  of  the  yellow  satin  curtains 
and  glided  between  the  angles  of  the  rose- 
wood furniture.  But  while  some  subor- 
dinate agency  was  carrying  these  impres- 
sions to  her  brain,  her  whole  conscious 
effort  was  centred  in  the  act  of  domina- 
ting Arment's  will.  The  fear  that  he 
would  refuse  to  hear  her  mounted  like 
fever  to  her  brain.  She  felt  her  purpose 
melt  before  it,  words  and  arguments  run- 
ning into  each  other  in  the  heat  of  her 
longing.  For  a  moment  her  voice  failed 
her,  and  she  imagined  herself  thrust  out 
before  she  could  speak;  but  as  she  was 
struggling  for  a  word,  Arment  pushed 
a  chair  forward,  and  said  quietly :  "  You 
are  not  well." 

The  sound  of  his  voice  steadied  her. 
It  was  neither  kind  nor  unkind — a  voice 
that  suspended  judgment,  rather,  await- 
ing unforeseen  developments.  She  sup- 
ported herself  against  the  back  of  the 
chair  and  drew  a  deep  breath.  "  Shall  I 
send  for  something?"  he  continued,  with 
a  cold  embarrassed  politeness. 

Julia  raised  an  entreating  hand.  "  No 
— no — thank  you.    I  am  quite  well." 

He  paused  midway  toward  the  bell,  and 
turned  on  her.    "  Then  may  I  ask — ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  interrupted  him.  "  I  came 
here  because  I  wanted  to  see  you.  There 
is  something  I  must  tell  you." 

Arment  continued  to  scrutinize  her. 
"  I  am  surprised  at  that,"  he  said.  "  I 
should  have  supposed  that  any  communi- 
cation you  may  wish  to  make  could  have 
been  made  through  our  lawyers." 

"  Our  lawyers !"  She  burst  into  a  little 
laugh.  "  I  don't  think  they  could  help 
me — this  time." 

Arment's  face  took  on  a  barricaded 
look.  "  If  there  is  any  question  of  help — 
of  course — " 

It  struck  her,  whimsically,  that  she  had 
seen  that  look  when  some  shabby  devil 
called  with  a  subscription-book.  Per- 
haps he  thought  she  wanted  him  to  put 
his  name  down  for  so  much  in  sym- 
pathy— or  even  in  money.  .  .  The  thought 
made  her  laugh  again.  She  saw  his  look 
change  slowly  to  perplexity.  All  his 
facial  changes  were  slow,  and  she  remem- 
bered, suddenly,  how  it  had  once  diverted 
her  to  shift  that  lumbering  scenery  with 
a  word.    For  the  first  time  it  struck  her 
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that  she  had  been  cruel.  "  There  is  a 
question  of  help,"  she  said  in  a  softer 
key ;  "  you  can  help  me ;  but  only  by 
listening.  .  .  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing. .  ." 

Arment's  resistance  was  not  yielding. 
"  Would  it  not  be  easier  to — write  ?"  he 
suggested. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  There  is  no 
time  to  write.  .  .  and  it  won't  take  long." 
She  raised  her  head  and  their  eyes  met. 
"  My  husband  has  left  me,"  she  said. 

"  Westall —  ?"  he  stammered,  reddening 
again. 

"  Yes.  This  morning.  Just  as  I  left 
you.    Because  he  was  tired  of  me." 

The  words,  uttered  scarcely  above  a 
whisper,  seemed  to  dilate  to  the  limit 
of  the  room.  Arment  looked  toward 
the  door;  then  his  embarrassed  glance 
returned  to  Julia. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said  awkwardly. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  murmured. 

"  But  I  don't  see—" 

"  No — but  you  will — in  a  moment. 
Won't  you  listen  to  me  ?  Please !"  In- 
stinctively she  had  shifted  her  position, 
putting  herself  between  him  and  the 
door.  "  It  happened  this  morning,"  she 
went  on  in  short  breathless  phrases.  "  I 
never  suspected  anything — I  thought  we 
were — perfectly  happy.  .  .  Suddenly  he 
told  me  he  was  tired  of  me. . .  there  is  a 
girl  he  likes  better.  .  .  He  has  gone  to 
her.  .  ."  As  she  spoke,  the  lurking  anguish 
rose  upon  her,  possessing  her  once  more 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  emotion. 
Her  eyes  ached,  her  throat  swelled  with 
it,  and  two  painful  tears  burnt  a  way 
down  her  face. 

Arment's  constraint  was  increasing 
visibly.  "  This  —  this  is  very  unfortu- 
nate," he  began.  "  But  I  should  say 
the  law — " 

"  The  law  ?"  she  echoed  ironically. 
"  When  he  asks  for  his  freedom  ?" 

"  You  are  not  obliged  to  give  it." 

"  You  were  not  obliged  to  give  me  mine 
— but  you  did." 

He  made  a  protesting  gesture. 

"  You  saw  that  the  law  couldn't  help 
you — didn't  you?"  she  went  on.  "That 
is  what  I  see  now.  The  law  represents 
material  rights — it  can't  go  beyond.  If 
we  don't  recognize  an  inner  law  .  .  .  the 
obligation  that  love  creates  .  .  .  being 
loved  as  well  as  loving  .  .  .  there  is  nothing 


to  prevent  our  spreading  ruin  unhinder- 
ed ...  is  there?"  She  raised  her  head 
plaintively,  with  the  look  of  a  bewildered 
child.  "  That  is  what  I  see  now  .  .  . 
what  I  wanted  to  tell  you.  He  leaves  me 
because  he's  tired  .  .  .  but  /  was  not 
tired;  and  I  don't  understand  why  he  is. 
That's  the  dreadful  part  of  it — the  not 
understanding:  I  hadn't  realized  what  it 
meant.  But  I've  been  thinking  of  it  all 
day,  and  things  have  come  back  to  me — 
things  I  hadn't  noticed  . .  .  when  you  and 
I. . ."  She  moved  closer  to  him,  and  fixed 
her  eyes  on  his  with  the  gaze  that  tries  to 
reach  beyond  words.  "  I  see  now  that  you 
didn't  understand — did  you?" 

Their  eyes  met  in  a  sudden  shock  of 
comprehension :  a  veil  seemed  to  be  lifted 
between  them.    Arment's  lip  trembled. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  didn't  understand." 

She  gave  a  little  cry,  almost  of  triumph. 
"  I  knew  it !  I  knew  it !  You  wondered 
— you  tried  to  tell  me — but  no  words 
came.  .  .  You  saw  your  life  falling  in 
ruins  . .  .  the  world  slipping  from  you  .  .  . 
and  you  couldn't  speak  or  move!" 

She  sank  down  on  the  chair  against 
which  she  had  been  leaning.  "  Now  I 
know — now  I  know,"  she  repeated. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  she  heard 
Arment  stammer. 

She  looked  up  quickly.  "  That's  not 
what  I  came  for.  I  don't  want  you  to  be 
sorry.  I  came  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me.  .  . 
for  not  understanding  that  you  didn't 
understand.  .  .  That's  all  I  wanted  to 
say."  She  rose  with  a  vague  sense  that 
the  end  had  come,  and  put  out  a  groping 
hand  toward  the  door. 

Arment  stood  motionless.  She  turned 
to  him  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  You  forgive  me  ?" 

"  There  is  nothing  to  forgive — " 

"  Then  will  you  shake  hands  for  good- 
by  ?"  She  felt  his  hand  in  hers :  it  was 
nerveless,  reluctant. 

"  Good-by,"  she  repeated.  "  I  under- 
stand now." 

She  opened  the  door  and  passed  out 
into  the  hall.  As  she  did  so,  Arment 
took  an  impulsive  step  forward;  but  just 
then  the  footman,  who  was  evidently 
alive  to  his  obligations,  advanced  from 
the  background  to  let  her  out.  She 
heard  Arment  fall  back.  The  footman 
threw  open  the  door,  and  she  found  her- 
self outside  in  the  darkness. 
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N  the  beginning"  God  created,"  and 
in  the  midst  of  His  creation  He 
set  down  man  with  a  little  spark  of 
the  Godhead  in  him  to  make  him  strive 
to  know, — and  in  the  striving,  to  grow, 
and  to  progress  to  some  great,  worthy, 
unknown  end  in  this  world.  He  gave 
him  hands  to  do,  a  will  to  drive,  and 
seven  senses  to  apprehend, — just  a  work- 
ing equipment;  and  so  he  has  won  his 
way,  so  far,  out  of  the  horrible  condi- 
tions of  pre-history. 

To  know,  is  to  work  and  to  do;  and  a 
new  thing  done  is  forever  a  rung  in  the 
ladder  by  which  man  climbs, — necessary, 
and  good  for  all  generations,  until  the 
summit  is  attained  and  the  ladder  can 
be  cast  aside. 

The  theme  of  this  present  article  is  of  a 
new  Thing  Done — the  discovery  of  a  new 
property  of  matter.  All  we  can  do  is 
simply  to  place  it  on  its  feet  before  you 
in  a  collection  of  experiments.  It  is 
hoped  that  outside  of  its  extrinsic  in- 
terest you  will  see  deep  within  it  the 
beauty  and  the  poetry  of  reasoned  Ac- 
tion. 

If  you  questioned  the  discoverer — the 
doer  of  the  work — about  himself,  he 
would  probably  tell  you  that  his  work, 
possibly,  was  something — he  himself  was 
nothing;  and  in  a  measure  he  is  right; 
for  in  a  few  years  he  will  pass,  while  his 
work  will  endure  forever.  Still,  we  wish 
to  know  him  for  his  work's  sake,  and 
surely  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  say  some- 
thing at  least  about  him. 

Let  us  say,  then,  that  Henri  Becquerel, 
Membre  de  1'Institut,  is  the  discoverer 
of  Becquerel  rays,  the  basis  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  radio-activity.  He  comes 
very  honestly  by  his  powers.  His 
grandfather,  Antoine-Cesar  (1788-1878), 
through  sixty  years  of  indefatigable  la- 


bor, contributed  more  than  five  hundred 
memoirs,  works  of  note  on  mineralogy 
and  electricity.  His  father,  Alexandre- 
Edmond  (1820-1891)  was  the  author  of 
so  many  memoirs  that  they  constitute 
practically  a  history  of  the  relations  of 
optics  to  electricity  through  the  past 
fifty  years.  Henri  Becquerel,  the  son, 
was  subjected  to  the  training  and  in- 
fluence of  these  honored  men,  and  it  is 
little  wonder,  then,  that,  through  hered- 
ity and  environment,  he  should  bear  the 
face  of  one  who  sends  his  soul  into  the 
invisible — for  that,  in  good  solid  truth, 
is  what  every  true  experimenter  literally 
does.  In  due  time  he  succeeded  to  the 
Professorship  of  Physics,  the  chair  of 
his  fathers,  and  began  his  work  in  their 
laboratory  in  the  quaint  old  home  of 
Cuvier  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, — "  a 
laboratory  to  which  I  had  gone,"  he  says, 
"  from  the  time  I  was  able  to  walk." 
There  he  wrought  nobly  for  the  credit 
of  his  name,  until  Rontgen's  discovery 
of  the  X-rays  initiated  an  investigation 
which  culminated  in  the  discovery  of  the 
Becquerel  rays  and  radio-activity. 

Now  Becquerel  did  not  discover  his 
rays  and  their  radio-activity  out  of  no- 
thing. Every  scientific  discovery  has  a 
genealogy  of  its  own,  going  back  to  the 
primal  ancestor  of  all  thoughts;  no  dis- 
covery comes  into  the  world  parentless  of 
previous  conceptions.  On  the  following 
page  is  a  table  showing  a  few  steps  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  Becquerel  rays. 

X-rays  are  in  some  way  entangled  with 
the  phosphorescence  in  a  Crookes  tube. 
Consequently  the  discovery  of  Pro- 
fessor Rontgen  set  men  wondering  as 
to  whether  the  power  of  emitting 
penetrating  rays  might  not  be  a  prop- 
erty of  phosphorescent  bodies  in  general. 
Thought  always  advances  in  waves;  and 
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there  are  always  several  men  on  the  top  tographic  plate?"   And  Nature  answered, 

of  the  same  wave.    In  this  instance  there  in  her  legible  signature,  "  This  substance 

was  Niewenglowski,  who  made  the  in-  will." 

teresting  discovery  that  some  such  rays  But  men  are  children,  and  one  ques- 

were   actually   emitted:    that   much   at  tion   fathers   another.     Are   these  rays 

least.    His  experiment,  as  afterward  re-  light?     The  answer  is  upon  the  same 

peated  by  Becquerel,  is  perfectly  demon-  plate.    It  is  affirmative.    If  you  examine 

GENEALOGY  OF  THE  RAYS 
4   Cathode  Rays 

 *  X-Rays 


X-Ray8 

ft  Q   Niewenglowpki's  Rays 


strative.  A  certain  compound  of  sulphur 
and  calcium,  calcium  sulphide,  which  is 
the  basis  of  luminous  paint, 'shines  in 
the  dark  after  exposure  to  sunlight — 
that  is,  it  is  phosphorescent.  Niewen- 
glowski  placed  a  photographic  plate  in 
a  plate-holder,  and,  instead  of  a  cover- 
slide,  he  inserted  a  thin  sheet  of  alumi- 
num. The  plate  was  thus  completely 
sheltered  from  the  action  of  light.  Upon 
the  sheet  of  aluminum  he  placed  squares 
of  thin  glass,  and  upon  these,  in  turn, 
pieces  of  a  certain  calcium  sulphide  pre- 
viously exposed  to  light,  which  were  pro- 
tected from  external  influences  by  dome- 
shaped  clock-glasses.  The  arrangement 
of  the  experiment  is  seen  in  Fig.  1 — the 
cover-slide  of  aluminum,  the  glass,  the 
sulphide  above  them,  and  the  clock-glass- 
es covering  all. 

The  apparatus  was  left  in  the  dark  for 
twenty-three  hours.  The  plate  was  then 
developed.  A  print  from  the  actual  plate, 
which  is  here  reproduced  (Fig.  2)  leaves 
no  muddy  obscurity  for  the  reader.  Upon 
the  plate  are  imprinted  the  square  of 
glass  and  the  round  section  of  the  clock- 
glass  cover.  The  rays  had,  necessarily, 
to  pass  straight  through  the  aluminum 
cover-slide  to  print  them  there.  It  was 
thus,  then,  that  the  question  was  asked 
of  Nature,  "  Does  this  substance,  this 
calcium  sulphide,  emit  rays  which  will 
penetrate  glass  and  metal  to  affect  a  pho- 


•   Becquerel  Rays 

the  imprint  of  the  square  of  glass  upon 
this  plate,  you  will  notice  that  it  is  bor- 
dered by  a  perfectly  white  line  which 
has  been  left  untouched  by  the  rays. 
This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  they  were  bent,  or  refracted, 
on  passing  through  the  edges  of  the  glass 
into  the  air. 

Now  rays  that  are  made  up  of  particles, 
such  as  cathode  rays,  cannot  be  refracted 
in  the  slightest  degree.  Light  rays  al- 
ways are,  and  must  be,  from  their  very 
nature  as  wave  motions.  Niewen- 
glowski  therefore  discovered  penetrating 
rays  of  light  capable  of  passing  through 
a  sheet  of  metal,  a  substance  which  any- 
body would  consider  opaque — not  X-rays, 
nor  cathode  rays  of  a  Crookes  tube,  but 
light  rays  of  a  most  remarkable  kind. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
these  penetrating  light  rays  were  not 
given  off  by  the  sulphide  in  its  natural 
condition.  It  had  previously  to  be  ex- 
posed to  sunlight,  whence  it  derived  its 
energy. 

But  Becquerel  was  abreast  of  the  same 
wave  of  investigative  thought  as  Niewen- 
glowski.  He  says,  "  For  my  part,  from 
the  day  on  which  I  first  had  knowledge 
of  the  discovery  of  Professor  Rontgen, 
there  came  to  me,  too,  the  idea  of  seeing 
whether  the  property  of  emitting  very 
penetrating  rays  was  not  intimately 
bound  up  with  phosphorescence."  His 
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thought  was  soon  represented  concretely; 
for,  taking  fragments  of  various  phos- 
phorescent substances,  he  placed  them 
one  after  another  on  a  photographic 
plate  enveloped  in  black  paper,  and  thus 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  telling  their 
secrets  by  penetrating 
the  paper  and  affect- 
ing the  plate  beneath. 

In  this  his  work  re- 
sembled that  of  Nie- 
wenglowski ;  but  the 
importance  of  it  is, 
and  the  luck  of  it  was, 
that  he  experimented 
with  different  sub- 
stances. Out  of  all 
the  different  sub- 
stances tried,  there 
was  one,  a  substance 
containing  the  metal 
uranium,  that  had 
waited  seons  for  this 
one  precious  day.  For 
one  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours  this  sub- 
stance lay  upon  a  pho- 
tographic plate  en- 
veloped in  black  paper,  and  thus,  after 
ages  upon  ages  of  waiting,  found  ut- 
terance. This  plate  was  affected.  A 
glance  at  Fig.  3  will  make  it  evident; 
and  a  close  examination  will  reveal  the 
shadow  of  the  copper  cross  through  which 
the  rays  had  to  pass.  The  plate  is  ob- 
scure, as  would  be  the  picture  of  the  ap- 
proach of  dawn;  and  it  is  equally  sig- 
nificant. It  reveals  nothing  but  the 
presence  of  penetrating  rays. 

"  Here  I  am,"  said  Nature.  "  Now  tell 
me,  am  I  Niewenglowski's  rays?" 


Wr             ■   .  -31 

w 

Henri  Becquerel 


A  second  experiment  (Fig.  4),  in  which 
an  aluminum  medal  was  placed  between 
the  uranium  salt  and  the  plate,  fairly 
shouts  for  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"  Am  I  Niewenglowski's  rays  V 

"  I  thought,  then,"  says  Becquerel, 
"  that  it  was  neces- 
sary previously  to  ex- 
pose the  substance  to 
light  in  order  to  pro- 
voke this  penetrating 
emission,  but  a  short 
time  after  I  recog- 
nized that  the  emis- 
sion of  the  rays  was 
produced  spontaneous- 
ly, even  when  the  sub- 
stance had  been  Jcept 
completely  sheltered 
from  any  previous  ex- 
posure to  light." 

This  settles  the 
question.  Niewen- 
glowski's rays ■  were 
directly  due  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sun  upon 
the  substance  which 
emitted  them ;  Becque- 
rel rays  arise  from  a  substance  whose 
natural  property  it  is  not  only  to  emit 
them,  but,  apparently,  to  manufacture 
them.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  since 
this  discovery  the  rays  emitted  by 
this  particular  fragment  of  uranium 
compound  have  shown  no  signs  what- 
ever of  diminution.  They  are  appar- 
ently a  permanent  property  of  this 
form  of  matter.  Furthermore,  it  was 
soon  seen  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
what  uranium  substance  was  employed. 
Any  substance  containing  uranium  gave 
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off  the  rays.  Me- 
tallic uranium  it- 
self, obtained  in 
Moissan's  electric 
furnace,  gave  out 
more  rays  than 
any  of  its  com- 
pounds. More  than 
that,  the  emission 
of  the  rays  turned 
out  to  be  alto- 
gether indepen- 
dent even  of  phos- 
phorescence. Ura- 
nium bodies,  whether  phosphorescent  or 
not,  emitted  rays.  Here,  then,  was  no 
stored-up,  transformed  sunlight,  such  as 
Niewenglowski's  rays,  but  penetrating, 
continuous  emissions  from  a  substance 
having  no  relation  to  light.  The  emis- 
sion of  rays  capable  of  passing  straight 
through  copper  from  a  chemical  sub- 
stance in  its  normal  condition  consti- 
tutes to  us  a  new  property  of  matter, — 
a  new  thing  in  nature !  So,  as  Becquerel 
stood  in  his  laboratory  that  night,  with 
this  thought  in 
his  mind  and  the 
plate  in  his  hand, 
he  appears  sharp- 
ly silhouetted 
against  the  back- 
ground of  the 
ages;  he  is  com- 
parable with  that 
T  h  eop  h  ra  s  tus 
who,  two  thou- 
sand years  ago, 
rubbed  a  piece  of 
amber  on  his  coat 
sleeve  and  noticed 
that  it  attracted 
bits  of  paper,  un- 
knowing that  his 
bit  of  amber  was 
equal  to  the  lamp 
of  Aladdin, — or 
to  that  paleolith- 
ic    savage  who, 


Fig.  2.  — The  result  of  Niewenglowski's  Experiment 


Fig.  3. — Becquerel's  first  Experiment 


ter,  had  been 
discovered,  but 
whence  its  source  ? 
"  The  metal  ura- 
nium itself,"  you 
say,  "  since  it 
gives  off  the 
rays."  Yes;  but 
still  a  doubt  —  a 
little,  tiny  doubt 
— remained. 

Was  it  not  pos- 
sible that  the 
power  of  emitting 
rays,  the  radio  -  activity,  was  due  to 
some  small  impurity  present  in  the 
uranium  ?  That  doubt  was  the  key 
which  unlocked  the  door  to  a  roomful 
of  other  discoveries. 

It  arose  in  the  minds  of  two  investi- 
gators who  had  been  interested  observers 
of  Becquerel's  work,  M.  Pierre  Curie, 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  School  of 
Physics  and  Industrial  Chemistry  at 
Paris,  and  Madame  Sklodowska  Curie,  his 
wife.    They  resolved  to  investigate  the 

ray-emitting  pow- 
er of  pitchblende, 
the  parent  sub- 
stance from  which 
all  uranium  is  ex- 
tracted. To  their 
gratification  they 
discovered  that  se- 
lected specimens 
of  pitchblende 
possessed  a  radio- 
activity four 
times  greater  than 
metallic  uranium 
itself. 

Nature  never 
insults  us  by  ca- 
price, and  conse- 
quently we  find 
the  Curies  say- 
ing :  "  It  becomes, 
then,  very  prob- 
able that  if  pitch- 


the  first  of  all  men,  noticed  the  attractive  blende  has  so  strong  an  activity  it  is 

powers  of  loadstone.    New  properties  of  because  the  mineral  contains,  in  small 

matter  are  not  so  common  that  their  sig-  quantities,  a  substance  wonderfully  radio- 

nificance  can  be  exaggerated.    This  new  active,  different  from  uranium  or  any 

property  of  matter  was  called  radio-activ-  of   the   simple   bodies    actually  known. 

ity,  and  as  such  it  takes  its  place  beside  We  proposed  to  ourselves  to  extract  this 

magnetism,  electricity,  light,  and  heat.  substance  from  pitchblende,  and  we  have, 

Radio-activity,  a  new  property  of  mat-  in  fact,  been  able  to  prove  that  it  is 
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Fig.  4. — Becquerel's  second  Experiment  with  a  Medal 
of  Aluminum 

possible,  by  the  methods  of  ordinary 
chemical  analysis,  to  extract  from  pitch- 
blende substances  of  which  the  radio- 
activity is  in  the  neighhorhood  of  100,- 
000  times  greater  than  that  of  metallic 
uranium." 

In  this  simple  manner  did  the  Curies 
announce  their  discovery  of  three  new 
elements  with  transcendent  ray-emitting 
powers — radium,  polonium,  actinium.  Of 
these  three  strangers,  radium  has  been 
selected  for  purposes  of  research  into 
the  character  of  Becquerel  rays  because 
it  was  most  easily  obtained.  Its  dis- 
covery, with  its  ray-emitting  power  100,- 
000  times  greater  than  uranium,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Becquerel  a  mighty  en- 
gine of  research  for  determining  the 
properties  of  his  rays. 

Radium  has  never  been  isolated.    As  a 


free  element  it  has  never  been  seen,  never 
been  touched,  never  been  handled,  as  gold 
and  iron  may  be,  but  it  is  manifest  in  the 
properties  of  its  compounds.  It  has  been 
studied  only  in  combination  with  other 
elements.  We  know  that  it  exists  as  an 
element  different  from  every  other  body  in 
nature  solely  and  completely  through 
the  fact  that  every  element  has  its  own 
sign-manual,  or  spectrum,  by  means  of 
which  it  signifies  its  existence,  whether  it 
is  found  in  the  sun,  the  stars,  or  the 
laboratory.  Fig.  5  is  the  spectrum  of 
radium  as  obtained  by  M.  Demarcay 
from  a  small  quantity  of  chemically  pure 
radium  chloride  provided  by  Professor 
Curie.  The  lines  numbered  at  the  top 
of  the  picture  are  caused  by  no  other 
known  element  on  the  earth  or  in  the 
heavens.  Therefore  radium  is  a  new  ele- 
ment. The  amount  of  radium  in  pitch- 
blende is  less  than  one  ten-millionth  per 
cent.,  and  the  quantities  of  the  much 
rarer  polonium  and  actinium  are  liter- 
ally infinitesimal. 

Considering  only  the  cost  of  the  pitch- 
blende from  which  it  is  extracted,  the 
value  of  the  radium  would  be  at  least 
$10,000  a  gram.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
less  than  a  gram  exists.  M.  Curie  pos- 
sesses about  two  to  three  hundredths  of 
a  gram  of  chemically  pure  radium  chlo- 
ride, which  was  utilized  by  M.  Demarcay 
in  obtaining  the  spectrum,  and  about 
three  -  tenths  of  a  gram  of  a  compara- 
tively pure  product  containing  barium 
chloride. 

With  the  sample  of  impure  radium  chlo- 
ride generously  provided  by  M.  and  Ma- 
dame Curie,  Becquerel  proceeded  with  the 
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Fig.  5. — Spectrum  of  Radium  obtained  by  M.  Demarcay 


Fig.  6  (a). — Radi- 
um chloride  photo- 
graphed by  daylight, 
by  M.  Curie 


Fig.  6  (b).— Radi- 
um chloride  photo- 
graphed in  the  dark 
by  the  light  of  its 
own  phosphores- 
cence 


[To  obtain  the  wonderful  photographs  shown  in  Fig.  6  (a  and  b),  less  than  of  a  gram  of  chemically  pure  radium 
chloride  was  procured  by  M.  Curie.  The  value  of  a  gram  of  radium  would  be  $10,000  or  more.    Less  than  a  gram  exists.] 


study  of  the  properties  of  his  rays.  Their 
surpassing  power  of  penetrating'  matter 
generally  considered  opaque  led  to  their 
discovery,  as  we  have  seen,  and  it  was 
therefore  one  of  the  first  properties  to  be 
investigated.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
this  power  was  quite  independent  of  the 
kind  of  matter  through  which  they  pass- 
ed. It  was  influenced  only  by  the  density 
of  the  substance  interposed.  Aluminum, 
for  example,  being  light  in  weight,  is  to 
Becquerel  rays  what  glass  is  to  light — 
comparatively  transparent.  Lead,  on  the 
contrary,  being  heavy,  is  comparatively 
opaque. 

In  the  power  to  take  radiographs, 
Becquerel  rays  resemble  X-rays.  Many 
substances  when  they  are  exposed  to 
Becquerel  rays  shine  in  the  dark  — 
that  is,  they  phosphoresce.  The  diamond 
and  the  ruby  shine  out  vividly  on  being 
held  up  in  the  invisible  rays  emitted 
by  a  pinch  of  chloride  of  radium.  So 
do  fluor-spar,  calcium  sulphide,  barium 
platino-cyanide,  and  many  others.  So 
powerful  is  the  phosphorescence  caused 
by  Becquerel  rays  that  if  a  tube  of  radi- 
um chloride  be  held  to  the  forehead,  and 
the  experimenter  close  his  eyes,  he  will 
still  see  light.  The  retina  itself  becomes 
phosphorescent.  They  even  react  upon 
the  radium  substance  itself,  so  that  it 
too  becomes  luminous,  and  shines  vividly 


with  a  light  which,  since  the  discovery  of 
radium,  has  shown  no  shadow  of  variable- 
ness. Becquerel  rays  will  photograph 
the  substance  which  emits  them.  Fig.  6 
(a)  is  a  picture  of  some  radium  chloride 
photographed  by  daylight,  and  Fig.  6  ( b) 
shows  radium  chloride  photographed  in 
the  dark  by  its  own  light — a  life-size 


Fig.  7. — An  Flectroscope  charged 


Fig.  8. — Electroscope  discharged  by  the  Approach  of  Radium 


portrait  of  trie  only  radium  chloride 
in  the  world  executed  by  itself!  They 
are  strange  things,  then,  these  Becque- 
rel  rays.  The  light  which  took  the 
picture  shone  when  the  morning  of 
creation  broke,  and  will  shine  with  the 
dawn  of  the  last  day  of 
reckoning;  for  Becque- 
rel  rays  are  a  property 
of  the  atom  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  are  there- 
fore indestructible.  It 
is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference what  physical 
stress  is  brought  to  bear, 
or  what  chemical  trans- 
formation is  effected. 
The  light  will  shine,  un- 
diminished and  undi- 
minishable,  —  in  the 
gram,  a  soft  radiance; 
in  the  pound,  if  we 
could  get  it,  a  new  sun. 

The  physiological  ef- 
fect of  Becquerel  rays 
is  most  intense — almost 
incredible.  A  pinch  of 
radium  salt,  contained 


in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  was  placed  in  a 
card-board  box,  which  was  then  tied  to  the 
sleeve  of  Professor  Curie  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  An  intense  inflammation  resulted, 
followed  by  a  suppurating  sore  which 
took  more  than  three  months  to  heal. 


Fig.  9.- 


-Phosphorescence  caused  by  induced  Radio-Activity, 
by  Professor  Curie 


RADIO-ACTIVITY. 
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Fig.  10. — M.  Becquerel  and  the  Experiment  with  the 
Magnet 


Professor  Becquerel,  as  he  went  about  his 
work  one  day,  chanced  to  carry  a  sealed 
glass  tube  of  radium  salt  in  his  pocket, 
placed  there  for  convenience.  He  was 
sorry;  for  the  sore  was  painful  and  most 
tedious  in  healing1. 

Photographic  plates  and  electrified 
bodies  are  widely  different.  Yet  Becque- 
rel discovered,  at  about  the  same  time, 
that  they  were  both  affected  by  his  rays. 
A  photographic  plate  was  blackened;  an 
electrified  body  was  discharged :  either 
was  a  detecter  of  radio-activity.  With 
the  discovery  of  radium,  the  discharging 
effect  became,  of  course,  exceedingly  ap- 
parent. Fig.  7  is  an  electroscope  with 
its  little  gold  leaves 
spread  apart  by 
electrification.  On 
the  approach  of  a 
glass  tube  contain- 
ing a  tiny  amount 
of  radium  chloride, 
the  leaves  at  once 
collapse  through 
the  discharge  of 
their  electrification 
(Fig.  8).  The  ap- 
proach  of  radium 


A  Ik  i  °° 


Fig.  i2. — A  Spectrum  of  Becquerel  Rays 


and  the  discharge  of  the  leaves  are 
simultaneous.  Investigation  showed  that 
the  effect  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
rays  emitted  by  the  radium  spontaneously 
rendered  the  air  a  conductor  of  electri- 
city, and  naturally  the  electrification  of 
the  leaves  flew  away  with  as  much  ease 
as  if  they  had  been  touched  by  a  copper 
wire.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  electrified 
body  is  a  more  sensi- 
tive detecter  of  radio- 
activity than  a  photo- 
graphic plate. 

Any  substance 
placed  near  radium 
becomes  itself  a  false 
radium.  "  We  have 
found,"  say  the  Cu- 
ries, "  that  any  sub- 
stance placed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  radi- 
um acquires  a  radio- 
activity which  per- 
sists for  many  hours, 
and  even  many  days, 
after  the  removal  of 
the  radium.  This  in- 
duced radio  -  activity 
increases  with  the 
time  during  which  it 
is  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  radium  up 
to  a  certain  limit. 
After  the  radium  is 
removed,  it  decreases 
rapidly  and  tends  to 
disappear.  The  kind 
of  substance  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the 
radium  is  almost  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. They  all  acquire  a  radio-activity 
of  their  own."  This  fact  has  been  veri- 
fied over  and  over  again  by  every  ex- 
perimenter in  the  field.    The  zinc,  iron, 

and  lead  fittings, 
the  air  of  the  lab- 
oratory, the  wa- 
ter, the  clothing  of 
the  workers,  their 
very  persons,  in  the 
presence  of  radium 
start  into  activity 
and  give  out  rays 
comparable  to  ra- 
dium in  affecting  a 
photographic  plate 
and  discharging 


flu/ 


Fig.  ii.— The  Mag 
netic  Deviation  of 
Becquerel  Rays 
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electricity.  This  becomes 
very  vexatious  and  dis- 
concerting', and  extreme 
care  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  radium  giv- 
ing out  rays  altogether 
misdirected.  For  days 
Professor  Curie  was  un- 
able to  approach  his 
electrometers,  or  even 
enter  his  laboratory, 
owing  to  his  acquired 
radio  -  activity.  These 
secondary  radiations,  in 
the  case  of  zinc,  were 
four  times  as  intense 
as  in  ordinary  uranium. 
Moreover,  this  acquired 
radio-activity  cannot  be 
removed  by  washing, 
and  the  Becquerel  rays 
from  radium  will  im- 
part it  even  after  pass- 
ing through  metal  screens.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  radio-ac- 
tivity is  only  temporary.  It  vanishes 
sooner  or  later  upon  the  removal  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  potent  radium.  Fig. 
9  is  a  photograph,  taken  in  Professor 
Curie's  laboratory,  of  phosphorescent  ac- 
tion caused  by  these  induced  secondary 
radiations.  It  was  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  :  Two  samples  of  zinc  sulphide, 
A  and  B,  and  a  sample  of  a  salt  of  ura- 
nium, C,  were  placed  in  card-board  pill- 
boxes, and  these  were  laid  on  a  metallic 


Fig.  13. — The  deviable  and  the  non-deviable 
Becquerel  Rays 


plate,  under  which  was  the  radium  chlo- 
ride. The  metallic  plate  was  quite  thick 
enough  to  be  opaque  to  the  Becquerel  rays, 
but  under  their  influence  it  gave  off 
secondary  radiations,  which  caused  the 
salts  within  the  pill-boxes  to  phosphoresce 


Fig.  14. — The  deviable  and  the  non-deviable  Rays  under  the  Magnet 


The  photographs  were  taken  from  above. 
They  were  caused  by  the  induced  light  of 
induced  radio-activity. 

Becquerel  rays  cause  chemical  effects. 
Emitted  from  radium,  they  will  dis- 
color paper,  cause  glass  to  take  a  perma- 
nent violet  tint,  turn  oxygen  into  ozone, 
yellow  phosphorus  into  red  phosphorus, 
mercury  perchloride  into  calomel. 

We  have  learned  how  Becquerel  dis- 
covered his  rays,  we  have  studied  their 
properties,  and  we  are  now  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  most  important  of  all. 
What  are  they?  Now  Becquerel  has  dis- 
covered in  some  measure  what  they  are; 
but  before  exposing  his  proofs  and  results 
it  is  necessary  to  describe  one  .more 
strange  property  which  he  discovered 
them  to  possess,  and  which,  as  it  turned 
out,  appears  to  afford  a  master-key  to 
their  nature. 

Becquerel  rays  are  bent  by  a  magnet. 
Let  us  follow  him  while  he  proves  this 
by  one  of  his  characteristic,  fecund,  sim- 
ple experiments.  Taking  a  narrow  pho- 
tographic plate  enveloped  in  black  paper, 
he  placed  it  horizontally  between  the 
poles  of  a  powerful  electro  -  magnet 
(Fig.  10).  On  the  black  envelope  of 
the  plate  he  then  placed  a  little  lead 
trough  containing  a  small  amount  of  the 
radium  compound.  The  rays  could  thus 
affect  the  plate  only  by  bending  over, 
for  the  lead  trough  is  opaque.    He  ener- 


M.  Pierre  and  Mme.  Sklodowska  Curie 


gized  the  magnet;  then,  after  a  certain 
time,  he  reversed  the  polarity,  thinking 
that,  if  the  rays  bent  at  all,  they  would 
then  bend  in  the  opposite  direction.  Fig. 
11  is  the  answer — clear  as  sunlight.  The 
plate  shows  two  broad  bands,  proving 
that  the  rays  must  have  been  curved  down 
to  meet  it;  that  there  are  two  bands  in- 
stead of  one  proves  that  reversing  the 
polarity  causes  the  rays  to  bend  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Becquerel  rays  are 
deviable  by  a  magnet. 

But  are  they  all  equally  deviable  ?  Are 
they  homogeneous  ?  Let  us  follow  Becque- 
rel. Upon  another  plate  of  the  same 
kind  he  placed  strips  of  platinum,  alumi- 
num, and  paper,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
plate,  as  before,  the  little  lead  trough 
containing  the  radium  compound.  If 
they  were  all  equally  deviable,  they  would 
form  a  line  where  they  bent  to  meet  the 
plate;  if  not,  they  would  form  a  band. 
After  energizing  the  magnet  and  devel- 
oping the  plate,  he  obtained  the  result 
shown  in  Fig.  12.  The  rays  are  not 
equally  deviable ;  they  form  a  broad  band, 
a  veritable  spectrum  of  an  infinity  of 
radiations  unequally  deviable.  The  same 
plate  shows  as  well  that  the  rays  penetrate 
the  screens  in  this  order:  the  platinum 
least,  the  aluminum  next,  and  the  paper 
most  of  all. 

Are  they  all  deviable?  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  some  of  them  are  totally  un- 
affected by  the  magnet,  and  do  not  bend 
at  all  ?    To  find  out,  why  not  place  the 


narrow  photographic  plate  vertically  in- 
stead of  horizontally  between  the  poles 
of  the  magnet  ?  The  idea  was  carried  out, 
and  the  result  is  plain  beyond  all  ques- 
tion. The  Becquerel  rays  consist  of  two 
distinct  kinds  of  radiation.  One  kind, 
A  (Fig-.  13),  is  bent  by  the  magnet;  the 
other,  B,  is  totally  unaffected  by  it,  and 
passes  undeviatingly  on.  The  print  Fig. 
14,  taken  under  the  magnet,  shows  still 
more  clearly  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
kinds  of  radiation.  Whatever  they  are, 
Becquerel  rays  are  a  mixture  of  deviable 
and  undeviable  radiations. 

But  what  are  they  ?  Examine  the  tabu- 
lar statement  (page  366)  of  the  proper- 
ties of  thq  different  kinds  of  rays,  and 
you  will  see  this  curious  fact :  The  prop- 
erties of  the  deviable  Becquerel  rays  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  cathode  rays 
of  a  Crookes  tube,  and  the  properties  of 
the  undeviable  rays  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  X-rays  of  Rontgen.  Identity 
of  property  means  identity  of  nature,  and 
we  are  therefore  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  Becquerel  rays  from  radium  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  mixture  of 
cathode  and  X-rays,  their  progenitors  in 
the  history  of  discovery. 

"What  an  anti-climax!"  says  the  read- 
er. "We  started  out  to  study  a  new 
property  of  matter,  and  here  we  end  up 
with  an  old  one." 

Not  a  bit  of  it.  Wo  called  the  new 
property  of  matter  radio-activity — not 
Becquerel  rays.     "  What  is  the  differ- 
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Name  of  Ray. 

Cathode  Rays. 
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Tabular  statement  of  the  properties  of  the  different  kind  of  rays, 
x  stands  for  the  existence  of  the  property, 
o,  for  its  non-existence. 


ence?"  All  the  difference  between  a  nat- 
ural intrinsic  property  and  a  property  of 
condition.  The  light  of  an  arc-lamp  is 
a  property  of  condition;  suppose  you 
found,  deep  in  the  earth,  a  substance 
blazing  forever  with  a  light  as  great,  that 
would  be  a  natural  intrinsic  property — 
and  a  very  curious  one — radio-activity. 
So  with  the  cathode  and  X  rays.  They 
arise  from  a  Crookes  tube,  a  mechanism 
which  is  the  complicated  result  of  cen- 
turies of  thought;  they  are  a  property  of 
condition.  The  Becquerel  rays  from 
radium,  on  the  contrary,  arise  from  a 
substance  dug  out  of  the  ground  which 
emits  them,  apparently,  forever  and  for- 
ever, as  it  has  emitted  them  through  the 
countless  centuries  of  the  past,  without 
any  extrinsic  influence.  It  is  their  natu- 
ral intrinsic  property — a  new  property  of 
matter — radio-activity. 

The  cathode  rays  are  streams  of  ma- 
terial particles.  These  particles  are  pro- 
jected from  radium  with  a  velocity  any- 
where from  sixty  millions  to  ninety  mil- 
lions of  miles  per  second.  They  fly  out 
laden  with  electricity,  and  hence  naturally 
enough  discharge  an  electroscope.  They 
are  so  small  that  the  atoms  of  the 
chemist  are  giants  in  comparison. 
Since  these  particles  flying  off  from  ra- 
dium are  decomposed  atoms,  their  prop- 
erties are  not  the  properties  of  iron,  or 
gold,  or  copper,  but  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter in  general.  These  particles,  or  cor- 
puscles, as  they  are  called,  appear  to  be 
the  primary  atoms  of  some  parent  form 
of  matter  out  of  which  the  elements,  as 
we  know  them,  have  been  evolved.  It  is 
interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  recall 
the  words  of  Huxley,  written  long  ago, 
before  Becquerel  rays  had  entered  into 


the  dreams  of  the  wildest  speculator. 
"  It  seems  safe  to  assume,"  he  wrote, 
"  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  evolution  of 
the  elements  from  a  primitive  form  of 
matter  will  in  the  future  play  no  less  a 
part  in  the  history  of  science  than  the 
atomic  hypothesis,  which,  to  begin  with, 
had  no  greater,  if  as  great,  an  empirical 
foundation."  These  words  were  written 
with  the  prescience  of  a  master. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  thought 
in  all  the  strange,  eventful  history  of 
these  interesting  bodies  is  the  question 
of  their  energy.  Whence  does  it  corned 
It  is  suggested  by  Madame  Curie  that 
the  radium  receives  its  energy  from,  and 
responds  to,  radiations  which  traverse 
all  space,  much  as  some  article  of  bric- 
a-brac  in  a  room  will  vibrate  responsively 
to  a  certain  tone  of  the  piano.  This  may 
be.  Heaven  only  knows.  One  thing  we 
do  know — space  is  all  aquiver  with  waves 
of  radiant  energy,  ranging  in  length 
from  many  feet  to  a  size  infinitesimally 
small.  To  only  a  few  of  these  are  our 
bodily  senses  fitted  to  correspond,  or  our 
mechanisms  to  detect.  Waves  of  radiant 
energy  constitute  what  has  been  called 
"  the  harp  of  life."  We  vibrate  in  sym- 
pathy with  a  few  strings  here  and  there — 
with  the  tiny  X-rays,  actinic  waves,  light 
waves,  heat  waves,  in  the  treble,  and  the 
huge  electro-magnetic  waves  of  Hertz 
and  Marconi,  and  the  grand  air  waves 
of  sound,  in  the  bass;  but  there  are  great 
spaces,  numberless  strings,  an  infinity  of 
possible  radiations,  to  which  we  are  deaf 
— stone  -  deaf.  Some  day,  a  thousand 
years  hence,  we  shall  know  the  full  sweep 
of  this  magnificent  harmony,  and  with 
it  we  shall  vibrate  in  accord  with  the 
Master  Musician  of  it  all. 


uh&rrV  Blossoms 


TASSEL  SUTPrtEN 
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Scene. — An    apartment   on    the  first 
floor  of  a  Japanese  dwelling  of  the  better 
class.    At  bach,  a  large  double  window 
opening  upon  a  court-yard  and  garden. 
»  The  room  is  furnished  with  a  cabinet,  a 

tea-stand,  and  cushions.     Nara  is  dis- 
covered sitting  absorbed  in  thought  at 
the  large  window  at  the  back.    She  leans  forward  as  though  speaking 
to  some  one  in  the  garden. 
Nara.  For  me?   Then  bring  it  up  at  once. 

[She  goes  to  the  street  door,  opens  it,  and  a  large  box  is  handed 
■  in,  which  she  takes  and  opens  eagerly. 
Cherry  blossoms ! 

[She  places  the  box  on  the  tea-stand,  kneels,  and  rapturously 
inhales  the  perfume  of  the  flowers. 
From  him!    My  love,  my  dearest  love!  [A  pause. 

How  do  I  know?  (With  a  little  laugh.)  What  a  foolish  question! 
How  does  the  blind  beggar  know  that  the  sun  is  shining?  Ah,  my 
little  sisters,  is  it  not  a  part  of  our  birthright  to  understand  these 
things?  Let  Love  but  pass  through  the  city  street,  and  in  every 
house  there  will  be  a  woman  who  will  turn  her  head  for  an  instant 
and  listen — listen  until  the  retreating  footsteps  have  died  away.  And 
when  he  stops  at  the  appointed  place,  she  to  whom  he  was  sent  will 
await  him  at  the  door.    Ah,  yes,  my  sisters,  we  know — we  know. 

[She  takes  a  hand-glass  from  the  cabinet  and  arranges  the 
spray  of  blossoms  in  her  hair.    Then  with  a 
quick  movement  she  snatches  up  the  box  of 
Rowers,  and  partly  empties  out  its  contents. 
'No  written  message;  not  even  a  word  of  greeting. 
(A  moment's  silence.)    But  what  does  it  matter? 
He  has  forgiven  and  is  coming  back  to  me;  is  not 
that  enough  to  know?    My  pink  and  white  cherry 
blossoms  are  better  than  a  letter,  for  instead  of  one 
word  I  have  a  thousand  and  one. 

[She  again  inhales  the  perfume  of  the  flowers. 
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I  must  put  them  in  water. 

[She  claps  her  hands,  calling  loudly: 
Ito !  Ito !  Bring  water  and  a  vase,  the 
large  one  with  the  rose-pink  handles. 

[She  places  the  box  of  flowers  on  the 
cabinet,  and  goes  to  the  window, 
where  she  looks  out. 
It  is  already  long  after  four  by  the  big 
clock  on  the  university  building,  and  at 
five  o'clock  he  will  be  here — on  his  way 
up  from  the  club. 

[She  sinks  down  on  a  pile  of  cushions, 
fanning  herself  slowly. 
How  they  adore  their  stupid  club — these 
Englishmen.  There  is  not  much  of  what 
they  call  sport  in  Japan,  and  so  they  meet 
to  kill  time.  It  cannot  be  very  amusing — 
nothing  but  pool  and  Nap  and  whiskey 
pegs  all  day  long.  My  Justin  told  me  all 
about  it  once,  and  I  have  forbidden  him 
to  go  there,  except  just  to  glance  over  the 
foreign  papers.  And  no  pegs.  A  cup  of 
tea  is  better,  and  it  is  always  waiting  for 
him  here  when  the  big  clock  counts  off  five. 
[She  beats  up  the  cushions  and 
changes  her  position. 
It  is  but  just  around  the  corner;  in  such  a 
very  few  minutes  he  will  be  here  in  the  garden,  and  under  my 
window.  It  is  open,  and  he  will  take  the  rose  from  his  button- 
hole and  toss  it  in.  I  look  up;  the  rose  is  lying  at  my 
feet;  he  is  here. 

[She  rises,  goes  over  to  the  street  door,  and  listens. 
I  hear  his  foot  upon  the  landing,  he  stops,  he  knocks. 
[She  puts  her  hand  to  her  heart,  retreating  a  few 
steps  and,  listening. 
Ah,  my  heart!  It  stops  beating  for  a  moment,  and 
then  begins  again,  so  fast  that  I  am  shaken  like  a  reed 
in  the  wind. 

[She  steadies  herself  with  one  hand  on  the  wall. 
There!  it  has  passed,  and  he  knocks  again. 

[She  looks  over  at  the  street  door. 
I  am  dying  to  rush  to  the  door,  to  fling  it  open,  to  throw 
myself  at  his  feet.  But  I  am  a  woman,  and  I  do  not 
forget  that  these  things  are  forbidden.  And  so  I  sink 
down  again  among  my  cushions. 

[She  suits  the  action  to  the  word. 
I  wait  a  little  longer,  and  then  I  say,  very 
quietly,  Enter. 

[She  turns  her  head  towards  the  street 
door,  smiles,  rises,  and  curtsies. 
Your  honorable  Excellency !     Be  pleased  to 
illuminate  with  the  radiance  of  your  presence 
the  darkness  of  my  unworthy  dwelling. 

[She  continues  to  bow  and  to  walk  back- 
ward, as  though  conducting  the  ima- 
ginary guest  to  the  seat  of  honor. 
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Let  it  be  your  honorable  pleasure  to  step 
this  way.    Be  content,  O  illustrious  one — 

[With  an  entire  change  of  manner,  and 
turning  around. 
But  it  is  always  at  this  point  that  he  bursts 
out  laughing,  and  catches  me  up  in  his  arms, 
and  I  can  only  look  ashamed,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  so  happy. 

\_81ic  goes  again  to  the  cabinet,  and 
bends  for  an  instant  over  the  box 
of  cherry  blossoms. 
Justin  will  not  let  me  burn  my  little  stick 
of  incense  before  him.  He  says  that  it  is 
he  who  should  kneel  and  kiss  my  hand.  It 
is  strange. 

[She  stands  meditating,  with  folded 
hands.  With  a  little  sigh: 
You  see,  it  is  so  difficult  for  the  East 
and  the  West  to  understand  each  other.  As 
between  a  man  and  a  woman  it  is  hard 
enough,  but  I  am  Nara,  born  to  the  east  of 
the  sun,  while  Justin  has  blue  eyes  and  yel- 
low hair,  and  came  to  Japan  for  the  first 
time  only  a  year  ago.  [She  seats  herself. 
And  so  it  happens  often  that  spoken  words 
but  confuse  the  more.  We  should  never 
understand  each  other  at  all  were  it  not 
for   that    other   language   which   is  older 

than  either  the  East  or  the  West.  A  look,  the  pressure  of  the  hand, 
and  all  is  made  plain. 

[Rising  and  reverting  to  her  former  manner. 
Will  my  lord  have  his  tea  ?  [She  claps  her  hands. 

Ito,  the  hot  water. 

[She  arranges  the  tea  things  upon  the  stand. 
In  a  few  minutes  it  will  be  ready.  [Crossing. 
My  honorable  friend  is  weary;  it  has  been  a  long  day  at 
the  office  of  the  Embassy?  [Retreating  a  step  or  two. 
No,  my  Justin,  you  must  not  touch  me.  See !  I  have 
been  inventing  some  new  steps.  They  are  pretty,  but 
judge  for  yourself.  The  music — you  know  how  it  goes — 
la,  la,  la,  la — 

[Slie  dances  a  few  steps,  and  ends  by  taking  a  sub- 
missive attitude,  her  head  bent,  and  her  arms 
crossed  upon  her  breast. 
Is  my  lord  pleased? 

[A  pause.  She  draws  aside  a  little  and  smiles. 
And  then — and  then — he  springs  to  his  feet,  he  puts  out 
his  hand,  he  draws  me — oh — 

[She  lets  her  hands  fall  as  though  suddenly  wear/,', 
and  turns  away  with  a  half  sob. 
How  foolish  I  am!  A  day-dream  to  be  blotted  out  so 
soon  by  the  coming  of  the  night.  And  with  the  night, 
the  dreadful  "  Hour  of  the  Ox  " — that  hour  before  the 
dawn,  when  the  blood  runs  chill  and  the  pulse  beats 
slowly  and  yet  more  slowly.    Oh,  ISTara,  foolish  indeed! 

[She  sinks  down  among  the  cushions. 
It  must  be  decided  now — finally  and  for  aye.    My  father 
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will  never  consent.  He  is  bound  in  hon- 
or to  Watairo,  my  cousin,  and  I  am  the 
pledge  of  their  bargain;  yes,  I,  Nara, 
who  love  Justin,  the  Western  stranger, 
him  with  the  fair  hair  and  the  big  laugh. 

And  Justin,  he  is  just  as  unreason- 
able; he  will  not  brook  to  wait,  as  a 
woman  learns  so  soon  to  do.  tie  will 
have  it  that  I  go  with  him  now  before 
his  priest,  and  then  away  over  the  black 
water,  across  the  rim  of  the  setting  sun. 
And  I — I  am  afraid. 

[She  rises  and  paces  restlessly  up 
and  down  the  room. 
It  is  twice  now  that  he  has  asked  me 
to  do  this  thing,  and  twice  that  I  have 
refused.    He  went  away  angry  that  last 
time;  it  is  four  whole  days  since  I  have  had  even  a  sign  from  him. 
Now  he  is  coming  to  -  day — for  the  third  time.    And  I  am  still 
unready. 

[She  stops  at  the  cabinet,  and  continues  in  a  half  whisper: 
I  had  another  message  to-day.  It  was  from  my  cousin  Watairo,  and 
until  now  I  have  not  had  the  courage  to  read  it. 

[She  takes  a  small  lacquer  box  from  a  drawer  in  the  cabinet, 
and  looks  at  it  in  silence;  then,  with  passionate  vehemence : 
It  was  for  the  advancement  of  family  interests  that  we  were  af- 
fianced in  infancy — my  cousin  Watairo  and  I.  It  was  our  parents 
who  planned  it  all,  and  he  was  a  dutiful  son,  and  I  a  dutiful  daugh- 
ter. If  afterwards  he  grew  to  desire  what  I  was  only  willing  to 
endure — was  that  my  doing?  Then  came  the  day  when  Justin  stood 
between  us,  and  I  knew  that  I  had  become  a  woman. 

[She  puts  the  box  on  the  cabinet  and  comes  down  slowly. 
A  woman !  Men  say  of  us  that  we  are  incomprehensible  creatures ; 
they  forget  that  we  do  not  understand  ourselves — until  we  have 
learned  to  suffer.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  my  cousin  Watairo  has 
divined  so  surely  what  it  is  in  my  heart  to  do.  And,  unlike  Justin, 
he  knows  how  to  wait. 

[She  shivers,  and  looks  back  over  her  shoulder. 
Yes,  it  is  Watairo  who  waits  and  who 
listens  and  who  understands. 
Presently  he  will  begin  to  speak. 

[She  covers  her  ears  with  her  hands. 
He  is  speaking  now. 

[She   lets   her  hands   fall   with  a 
despairing  gesture. 
And  I  must  listen  to  what  he  says, 
whether  I  will  or  no. 

[She  goes  resolutely  to  the  cabinet 
and  takes  the  box. 
Since  it  is  to  be. 

[She  opens  the  box  and  draws  out  a 
small  object  wrapped  in  a  square 
of  silk,  and  a  letter  tied  and 
sealed.  She  unwraps  the  former 
and  discloses  a  gold  bracelet 
fashioned  in  the  form  of  a 
coiled  serpent. 
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It  is  pretty:  my 
cousin  Watairo  has 
good  taste. 

[She     lays  it 
down  and 

opens  the  letter.  Reading: 
"  You  must  choose  between  us — the  bracelet  and  your 
unworthy  servant.    And  the  choice  must  be  made  be- 
fore the  falling  of  the  cherry  blossoms — remember  that. 
I  kiss  your  hand,  and  remain  your  cousin  and  ever  faithful 

Watairo." 

[She  again  takes  up  the  bracelet  and  examines  it  carefully. 
It  is  of  the  ancient  make.  [She  unclasps  it. 

How  beautifully  the  old  goldsmiths  did  their  work !  But  that  pin 
point — it  is  just  where  it  might  scratch  my  arm,  if  I  were  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  snap  down  the  clasp.  An  oversight  on  the  jew- 
eller's part?  Perhaps  the  mistake  of  a  careless  apprentice?  Only 
I  know  better;  I  know  what  it  means. 

[She  opens  and  shuts  the  bracelet  absently. 
Just  a  pin-prick — the  merest  scratch.  Nothing  in  that  of  which 
to  be  afraid — oh,  surely  not !  And  my  cousin  Watairo  is  most 
generous  to  give  me  the  choice  between  himself  and — that  little 
scratch  from  a  pin. 

[She  springs  to  her  feet,  letting  the  bracelet  fall. 
What  was  that  ?  [She  recoils,  trembling. 

The  snake !  It  seemed  to  be  alive ;  it  was  seeking  to  coil  itself  around 
my  arm.  [She  recovers  herself,  with  a  little  laugh. 
I  think  that  I  must  have  been  a  little  mad  just 
now.  I  have  not  given  the  sacred  words  to  my  cousin 
Watairo;  he  has  not  yet  the  power  or  the  right  to 
strike.  He  can  only  wait,  patiently  wait  for  his 
hour  to  come. 

[A  distant  clock  strikes  five.   She  listens,  count- 
ing the  strokes  on  her  fan.    Triumphantly : 
My  cousin  Watairo  is  very  patient,  but  it  is  the 
hour  of  Justin  that  comes. 

[She  passes  her  hand  over  her  eyes. 
It  is  gone — the  cloud  that  darkened  my  eyes.  The 
sun  is  shining  again,  and  the  cherry-trees  are  still 
in  bloom.  [She  goes  up  to  the  window. 

See!  Not  a  single  petal  has  fallen.  Not  to-day, 
then,  shall  I  be  obliged  to  choose  between  my  cousin 
Watairo  and  his  bracelet.  And  there  is  no  to-mor- 
row, for  Justin  is  coming.  Perhaps  my  lips  will 
still  say  him  nay,  but  he  will  not  regard  them; 
he  will  look  into  my  eyes,  where  my  soul  is  speak- 
ing, and  he  will  understand;  he  will  take  me,  and  I 
shall  be  safe. 

[She  looks  over  towards  the  door  of  the  interior 
apartment  and  nods. 
My  honorable  father,  you  must  not  be  angry  with 
little  me.    I  am  but  a  leaf  in  the  north  wind,  and 
my  cousin  Watairo  is  waiting. 

[She  crosses  to  the  cabinet  and  bends  over  the 
box  of  flowers. 
My  dear  cherry  blossoms,  they  are  still  waiting  for 
their  water.    Ito !  Ito! 
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[She  claps  her  hands  impatiently. 
Then,  looking  off: 
O  miserable  one !  is  it  thus  that  I  am 
served  in  my  father's  house?  Water,  I 
say,  and  the  vase  with  the  rose-pink  han- 
dles.   Quickly,  now! 

[As  she  turns,  the  sleeve  of  her  kimono 
sweeps  the   oox  of  flowers  to  the 
floor,  and  the  contents  are  scattered. 
Oh!     [She  kneels  to  pick  up  the  flowers. 
A  folded  sheet  of  paper  is  among 
them,  and  she  seizes  it  eagerly. 
Then  he  did  write !    How  stupid  of  me  not 
to  have  found  it  at  the  first! 

[She  unfolds  the  note  and  reads,  slowly 
spelling  out  the  unfamiliar  words. 
They  take  so  long  to  read — these  dreadful 
English  words.  Sit-u-a-tion,  in-sup-port- 
a-ble,  com-pre-hen-ded —  What  does  all 
that  mean?    What  does  it  mean? 

[She  turns  over  the  page  and  scans 
it,  her  lips  moving  rapidly.  Then 
aloud  and  slowly: 
"  The  impossible — we  have  been  trying  to  realize  it,  and  we  have 
failed.    That  was  to  have  been  expected,  and  we  have  now  to  face 
the  truth.    You  cannot  yield;  no  more  can  I.    What  remains,  then, 
but  to  part,  for  Love  may  not  work  his  will  except  through  love,  and 
the  battle  is  lost  the  instant  that  the  sword  is  drawn. 

"  I  have  not  dared  to  come  and  tell  you  this 
by  word  of  mouth;  it  would  mean  only  a  re- 
newal  of  the  ignoble  struggle,  the  doubt,  the 
pain,  the  tears.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  can 
be  no  perfect  understanding  between  you  of 
the  East  and  me  of  the  West  ?  The  world  itself 
lies  between  us.  There  was  a  time  when  I 
would  not  acknowledge  this,  but  you  saw  clear- 
ly, and  I  know  now  that  you  were  right." 

[She  looks  up  for  a  moment. 
To  know  that  I  was  right  !    It  is  a  woman's 
greatest  triumph — and  sorrow — to  know  that. 

[She  resumes  her  reading: 
"  What  more  is  there  to  say  ?  We  cannot 
go  forward;  still  less  can  we  stand  still.  I 
am  a  coward,  and  so  I  am  running  away.  The 
Rangoon  sails  for  Hong-kong  this  afternoon 
at  five  o'clock,  and  I  shall  be  a  passenger — " 

[She  crumples  up  the  letter  in  her  hand 
and  rises  quickly. 
At  five!    The  steamer  must  be  now  passing 
the  lower  forts.    I  should  see  her  smoke  from 
the  window.  [She  goes  to  the  window. 

I  can  see  nothing.    Surely  it  is  unusually  dark. 

[She  gazes  at  the  sky. 
The  clouds  have  gathered;  it  is  about  to 
rain.  There  comes  the  wind;  the  trees 
are  bending,  the  petals  are  drifting  away 
■   it  is  the  falling  of  the  cherry  blossoms. 
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[She  takes  the  spray  of  cherry 
blossoms  from  her  hair  and  toss- 
es it  out  of  the  window. 

It  is  the  last  one. 

[She  arches  her  hands  above  her 
eyes  and  looks  out. 

It  is  raining-  now — out  npon  the  bay. 

There  is  a  little  smudge  of  smoke  just 

beyond  the  second  light — perhaps  the 

Rangoon  going  out. 

[She  comes  down  sloioly  and  picks 
up  the  bracelet. 

It  will  be  perhaps  an  hour  before  my 

cousin  Watairo  can  arrive.    If  I  could 

only  be  sure,  little  snake,   that  your 

poisoned    tongue    would    do    its  work 

quickly.    There  are  two  or  three  things 

that  I  should  like  to  attend  to — my  fa- 
ther—  [She  considers  a  moment. 

Yet  after  all  there   is   but  one  that 

is  really  important — my  choice.  The 

bracelet  is  here,  and  my  cousin  Watairo  is  coming.    So  it 
seems  that  the  question  is  decided  for  me. 

[She  sits  down  and  unclasps  the  bracelet  and  holds  it  up. 
Courage,  my  heart !  This  pretty  little  golden  snake  bites 
but  once,  and  then  so  gently  that  you  may  never  feel  it  at 
all — so.  [She  clasps  the  bracelet  on  her  arm. 

See,  it  was  nothing!    I  have  pricked  my  finger  with  my 

needle   more    sorely    a     score  of 

times. 

[She  pushes  up  the  bracelet  as 
though  to  examine  the  wound. 
I  can  scarcely  see  it — a  tiny  dot 
of  red.  A  small  gateway  surely  for  the 
entrance  of  the  King  of  Terrors.  But 
already  it  is  growing  wider;  there  is  a 
purple  circle  now  about  the  scratch,  and 
it  spreads  even  while  I  look  at  it.  Bah! 
Why  should  I  look  at  all?  I  must  not 
be  foolish. 

[She   draws   down   the  sleeve   of  her 
kimono  and  shades  her  eyes  for  a 
moment   with   her   fan.     She  looks 
around  suddenly. 
The  rain  is  passing  by;  there  comes  the 
sun.       [She  rises  and  goes  to  the  window. 
So  it  was  only  April  pouting  for  a  mo- 
ment.    The  smiles  came  back  before  the 
tears  had  a  fair  chance  to  flow.    And  the 
cherry  blossoms?     A  few  of  the  weaker 
petals  have  fallen,  but  the  thousands  yet 
remain.    I  could  have  waited  a  little  long- 
er, then,  —  until  to  -  morrow,  perhaps,  or 
even  the  day  after. 

[She  comes  down,  and  once  or  twice 
sways  to  one  side  as  though  dizzy. 
She  stands  motionless  for  an  instant. 
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Only  there  was  nothing*  for  which  to  wait.  I  had  forgotten  that. 
So  it  does  not  matter  if  I  were  in  a  little  bit  of  a  hurry — no  matter. 

[She  sinks  down  among  the  cushions. 
It  is  delicious  to  feel  tired — so  tired.    I  am  satisfied  just  to  lie  here 
and  wait.    Eor  what?    I  do  not  know — for  whatever  may  come  next. 
[She  remains  silent.    Then  starting  up  with  a  little  cry,  her 
hand  on  her  heart. 
Oh!  [She  half  rises. 

What  a  coward  I  am !   It  was  but  for  the  moment ;  now  I  can  breathe 
again.   The  air,  though,  is  so  heavy ;  if  I  could  but  get  to  the  window. 
[She  turns  to  the  window  at  the  moment  that  a  rose  is  thrown 
through  the  open  casement,  falling  at  her  feet.    She  looks 
at  it  doubtfully ;  then,  in  a  half  whisper: 
A  rose!    Justin!  [She  snatches  it  up  and  holds  it  to  her  lips. 

It  has  been  a  mistake,  then, — from  the  beginning-.  He  is  here;  he  is 
calling  for  me.  [She  struggles  to  her  feet,  speaking  breathlessly. 
Perhaps,  too,  my  cousin  Watairo  was  but  jesting.  See!  I  can 
stand  and  walk,  oh,  so  very  well. 

[She  runs  to  the  cabinet  and  catches  up  a  small  hand-mirror. 
I  am  not  really  pale;  I  always  go  white  like  this — when  he  is  com- 
ing.   It  is  that  horrible  bracelet — it  fits  so  tightly — it  hurts — there! 

[She  snatches  it  off  and  throws  it  across  the  room.  She  listens. 
He  is  coming!  His  foot  is  on  the  stair;  now  he  is  stopping  at  the 
door;  he  is  about  to  knock. 

[She  advances  a  few  steps  and  listens  again. 

Yes;  I  am  here. 

[She  falls.    A  knock  is  heard.    She  draws  herself  into  a  sitting 
posture,  but  falls  back.    A  second  knock.    She  drags  herself 
a  little  way  towards  the  door;  then,  in  a  whisper: 
Justin ! 

[She  sinks  down,  one  hand  stretched  out  towards  the  rose  lying 
just  beyond.  A  third  knock.  A  cloud  of  pink  and  white 
cherry  blossoms  drifts  in  at  the  open  window.  Silence.  The 
curtain  falls  slowly. 


TO   the   health   of   the   '  loups-ga- 
roux ' !" 
Arms  stretch  across  the  table. 
Glasses  clink. 

"  To  yours,  '  devorants  ' !" 
And  "  wolves  "  and  "  devourers  "  drain 
their  glasses  at  a  gulp. 

The  men  who  exchange  these  greetings 
are  seated  around  a  table  of  an  inn,  lined 
with  bottles  and  filled  with  greasy  smoke 
from  the  soup  -  pots.  Half  -  famished 
mouths  bend  over  the  plates.  The  clink- 
ing of  glasses  accompanies  the  jingling 
of  the  forks  and  spoons.  The  men, 
sprawling  their  elbows  over  the  table, 
eat  and  talk  at  the  same  time.  Dishes 
are  passed  from  one  to  the  other. 

Eh !   les  devorants,  passez  le 

plat!" 

And  these  mighty  appetites  gorge  the 
soups,  massacre  the  ham-bones,  and  pil- 
lage the  "  ragouts."  A  big  lamp  hung 
from  the  ceiling  projects  the  half-shad- 
owed outlines  of  their  heads  across  the 
plates.  The  "  faiences  "  glisten ;  eyes 
and  knives  shine ;  and  the  black  bottles 
sparkle  like  diamonds. 

In  the  smoky  room  forms  come  and 
go.  Sacks,  packs,  and  heavy  sticks  are 
piled  together  near  the  fireplace,  where  a 
fagot  crackles  and  snaps.  The  coppers 
gleam.  A  trap,  half  open,  yawns  like 
the  entrance  to  a  cavern.  It  is  like  a 
den  of  robbers  who  are  feasting  and 
dividing  their  spoils  in  the  midst  of 
drunken  carousal. 


In  fact,  it  is  only  a  band  of  jolly  work- 
men— the  "  companions  "  of  the  "  tour 
of  France."  Their  motto :  No  care  till 
the  morrow!  To-morrow  they  will  try 
again  the  luck  of  the  highway;  to-mor- 
row they  will  shoulder  again  their  packs 
and  sticks.  To  -  night — hey !  ho !  for  a 
jolly  good  time ! 

The  talk  is  animated.  Something 
must  have  happened  just  now — outside — 
just  before  dinner.  There  are  some 
black  eyes;  some  of  their  clothes  are 
torn.  Evidently  the  fight  was  a  fierce 
one !  

For  the  "  companions  "  are  fighters — 
good  fellows,  but  fighters.  It  is  their 
tradition.  Jealousies  between  the  work- 
men's corporations  result  in  "  Homeric  " 
combats,  bloody  battles.  It  is  the  one 
bad  side  of  an  institution  that  is  other- 
wise so  truly  fraternal. 

They  start  out  in  companies,  rarely 
alone,  to  make  their  a  tour  of  France." 

Before  coming  back  to  continue  their 
work  in  their  own  villages,  the  young 
apprentices  go  together  from  town  to 
town,  to  study  on  the  ground  the  master- 
pieces of  their  trade,  and  to  see  the  best 
that  the  genius  of  their  ancestors  has 
produced.  It  is  the  poetic  phase,  the 
voyage  of  adventures,  the  "  knight  -  er- 
rantry "  of  the  workman. 

He  earns  his  living  en  route,  per- 
fects himself  in  his  profession,  learns 
from  one  master  and  another,  sees,  com- 
pares, studies,  admires.    He  gathers  his 
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humble  harvest  of  souvenirs  and  impres- 
sions, enjoys  the  full  vigor  of  his  early 
years,  and  passes  his  youth  along  the 
sunny  highways. 

Unfortunately  there  is  disagreement 
among  the  "  societies."  In  everything 
there  is  found  a  pretext  for  quarrels. 
The  society  of  the  "  Pere  Soubise "  is 
jealous  of  that  of  "  Maitre  Jacques  " ; 
and  the  "  Enfants  du  Salomon "  take 
part  in  the  quarrel  whenever  possible. 

Two  companies  meet  on  the  road.  The 
two  leaders — the  "  master  companions  " 
— stop  at  twenty  paces  from  each  other. 

"  Halt !"  says  one. 

"  Halt  1"  cries  the  other. 

"What  trade?" 

"Carpenter.    And  you?" 


"  Stone-cutter.    Companion  ?" 
"  Companion !" 

"  Your  society — country  ?"  .... 

And  according  to  the  reply  they  drink 
from  the  same  gourd  or — fight.  The 
melee  becomes  general.  They  fight — 
fist  and  stick — until  the  road  is  littered 
with  those  who  are  wounded — sometimes 
even  to  the  death. 

The  merry  "  companions "  seated 
around  the  table  of  the  inn  had  no  mur- 
der on  their  conscience.  They  had  sim- 
ply "  held  firm  "  just  now  before  coming 
in  —  just  to  limber  their  muscles.  A 
band  of  carpenters  had  disputed  their 
way — theirs,  the  "  loups-garoux" !  Ah, 
mais !     People   must   learn,  of  course. 


An  Idyl  in  Touraine 


....  You  saw  how  the  "  enfants  du 
Maitre  Jacques  "  drove  them  back  ?  .  .  .  . 
Envoles  les  charpentiers ! 

And  now  in  the  pipe-smoke  and  the 
peace  that  follow  good  digestion  imagi- 
nation is  aroused,  gestures  become  ani- 
mated. The  men  talk  of  their  advent- 
ures— according  to  their  story  they  were 
always  the  winners — jokes  and  repartee 
go  the  rounds.  .  .  . 

"  Allons,  mes  enfants,  un  peu  de  si- 
lence!" .... 

It  is  the  "  patronne  "  of  the  inn,  who 
comes,  goes,  looks  after  everything,  and 
who  asks,  while  turning  the  pancakes, 
whether  the  news  from  such  a  place  is 
good,  whether  trade  goes  well  in  such 
another.  She  knows  her  "  clientele " 
thoroughly.  She  calls  the  "  devourers  " 
and  the  "  wolves "  her  "  children,"  and 
they  in  turn  address  her  as  "  mother." 
It  is  a  general  rule.  It  is  the  name  al- 
ways given  to  the  mistress  of  the  inn 
where  they  lodge  during  their  travels. 
She  is  selected  by  their  societies.  For 
her  they  have  the  affection  of  sons. 
And  her  own  sons  and  daughters — are 
they  not  "  brothers  "  and  "  sisters  "  of 
the  "  companions  "?....  Truly  it  is  a 
happy  family ! 


And  there  comes  one  of  the  "  sisters  " 
up  from  the  cellar  through  the  trap  in 
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the  floor — all  out  of  breath,  her  arms 
filled  with  bottles.  She  fills  the  glasses. 
The  simple  manners  of  the  workmen 
please  her.  The  rough  wit  of  the 
"  loup-garou,"  the  story  of  his  wonderful 
adventures,  make  her  turn  toward  him 
with  admiration.  This  brother  "  loup- 
garou  "  she  has  known  for  a  long  time. 
She  waits  before  serving  him  until  he 
slips  his  arm  around  her  waist  and  lifts 
his  glass  to  her  health  with  the  air  of  a 
conqueror  who  drinks  to  the  "  most  fair." 

.  .  .  .  "  You  start  to-morrow  for  the 
'  tour  of  France  '  ?"  the  "  sister  "  demands 
of  her  "  brother." 

"  Oui,  la  soeur.  .  .  .  We  have  been 
here  now  three  months,  you  know.  .  .  . 
Time  passes.  .  .  .  We  must  see  what  is 
going  on  elsewhere  ....  learn  how  to 
produce  our  masterpieces,  and  become 
masters  in  our  turn." 

Then,  flattered  at  the  attention,  he 
tells  her  their  nicknames :  the  "  loups," 
the  "  chiens,"  the  "  renards,"  the 
"  boucs."  ..."  The  colors  and  ribbons 
vary  in  each  society.  .  .  .  These  colors 
are  our  flags.  .  .  .  Danger  to  the  man 
that  lays  a  hand  on  them!  To  wrest  a 
cane  from  a  rival  is  victory.  .  .  .  Many 
a  time  have  I  done  it  ...  .  and  for  that 
I  am  called  the  '  premier  compagnon ' !" 

To  be  the  hero  that  "  wrests  the  cane  " 
from  his  rivals,  who  settles  every  dispute 
by  a  simple  blow  of  the  fist !  The  "  sis- 
ter "  regards  her  "  brother "  with  ad- 
miration, while  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  to  the  accompaniment  of  their 
glasses,  the  "  companions "  chant  the 
legendary  refrain  of  "  Bernard  de  Sun- 
der," the  stone-cutters'  patron : 

"  High  o'er  the  clouds  the  swallow  flies ! 
I,  with  my  workman's  pick  and  cord, 
With  only  toil  as  my  reward, 
Will  reach  the  skies!" 

She  rests  her  soft  hand  lightly  upon 
his  hard,  brawny  fist. 

.  .  .  .  "  Why  not  stop  here  a  little 
longer  .  .  .  there  is  still  work  to  do  .  .  . 
the  clock-tower  isn't  yet  finished  .  .  . 
and  no  one  here  can  do  it  .  .  .  they  are 
afraid  .  .  .  it's  too  high  ...  see!  there's 
a  niche  where  one  of  the  statues  is  miss- 
ing .  .  .  make  it." 

He  gazes  admiringly  at  his  "sister," 


charmed  by  her  robust  grace,  by  the  in- 
nocence and  sweetness  of  her  face.  What 
an  opportunity  here  for  him  to  achieve 
his  chef-d'oeuvre,  to  become  a  master- 
workman!  He  yearns  to  equal  the  ac- 
complishments of  sculptors  who  in  other 
days  wrought  from  the  white  marble  the 
"  vierges  "  of  the  clock-towers ! 

"  High  o'er  the  clouds  the  swallow  flies!" 

And  upon  his  rough  fist  he  feels  the 
gentle  pressure  of  the  soft  hand  that 
seems  to  say,  "  Return !" 

With  the  dawn  the  workmen  start  on 
their  way,  singing  at  the  tops  of  their 
voices,  their  canes  in  their  hands,  their 
packs  thrown  over  their  shoulders.  A 
cock  crows  as  they  pass  along.  The  inn 
is  already  far  behind.  They  pass  through 
the  village.  Startled  faces  peer  out  at 
them  through  the  windows.  The  "  mas- 
ter-companion," deep  in  thought,  walks 
ahead.  They  pass  by  the  foot  of  a  clock- 
tower,  where  marble  statues  of  saints 
stand  as  if  in  ecstasy,  pure  as  the  morn- 
ing light,  and  where  an  empty  niche  is  il- 
lumined by  the  glow  of  the  rising  sun. 

They  journeyed  on;  they  fought  other 
"  battles  "  along  the  way,  and  camped  in 
the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun,  or  at  night 
under  the  stars.  They  stopped  a  month 
or  two  here  and  there  at  the  inns  along 
the  route.  They  hired  out  in  large  fac- 
tories that  seemed  villages  in  themselves, 
or  in  little  country  workshops,  where 
the  chickens  scratched  and  clucked 
among  the  tools. 

They  travelled  through  the  provinces. 
They  roused  the  villages  through  which 
they  passed,  arm  in  arm,  their  colors 
waving  from  the  ends  of  their  canes. 
The  children  ran  after  them.  The  pea- 
sants gaped  at  them  dumfounded.  Their 
songs  brought  with  them  everywhere  a 
feeling  of  gayety.  The  girls  laughed. 
Flocks  of  geese  and  turkeys  scattered 
at  their  approach.  The  dogs  barked  at 
their  heels. 

They  visited  Chartres,  aYid  saw  its 
cathedral,  that  seems  to  shelter  a  covey 
of  houses  under  its  wings,  and  from  the 
top  of  its  triple  towers  to  look  out  over 
the  limitless  plains  of  the  Beauce. 

At  Etampes  they  repaired  the  gar- 
goyles of  a  steeple  that  leaned  like  the 
Tower  of  Pisa. 


Funeral  of  a  Compagnon 


They  crossed  the  Orleannais,  where 
over  the  swaying  fields  of  grain  the  ham- 
lets look  like  ships  at  anchor. 

Two  "  companions  "  left  them  there — 
sons  of  peasants,  who,  with  the  returning 
longing  for  the  work  of  the  field,  hired 
out  for  the  harvest. 

Then,  after  the  pointed  roofs  of  Blois 
and  its  slate-covered  palace,  the  Tou- 
raine  country  opened  before  them  like  a 
park.  Above,  as  they  walked  gayly  along 
through  the  fresh  air  of  the  valleys,  they 
saw  the  chateaux,  crowning  the  enclosing 
hills  like  battlements. 

They  studied  the  towns  in  detail,  filled 
their  eyes  and  memory  with  the  marvels 


of  other  days,  took  notes,  felt  the  ever- 
growing desire  to  equal  the  achievements 
of  their  ancestors,  and  to  be  able  them- 
selves to  bring  out  from  the  granite, 
copper,  and  iron  masterpieces  like  these. 

They  visited  the  chateaux.  At  the 
ends  of  the  gardens  —  centuries  old — 
where  statues,  fountainlike,  emptied  their 
urns  into  vast  basins,  they  climbed  over 
the  ivy-covered  terraces.  The  imposing 
entrances  led  to  double  staircases  upon 
which  two  persons  could  pass  without 
seeing  each  other.  It  all  seemed  made 
for  love  and  for  war.  Bronze  goddesses 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  marble  balus- 
trades; jesters  laughed  under  the  beams 
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of  the  gilded  ceilings;  windows  opened 
upon  mighty  walls  six  feet  thick.  Push- 
ing aside  the  tapestries,  one  beheld 
the  long  suites  of  rooms.  Above,  on 
the  roof,  a  belvedere  made  one  think 
of  astrologers  going  at  night  to  read  the 
signs  of  the  heavens  and  to  consult  the 
stars.  Below,  in  the  valley,  the  river 
sparkled  in  the  green  meadows,  woods 
crowned  the  hills,  the  horizon  fled. 

At  night,  around  the  table,  they  told 
each  other  their  impressions. 

The  locksmith  described  the  fabulous 
monsters — the  chimeras — the  iron  petals 
of  the  royal  gates,  the  bolts  in  form  of 
salamanders,  hinges  in  arabesque,  and 
keys  designed  like  fleur-de-lis.  The  tan- 
ner told  enthusiastically  of  old  leather 
arm  -  chairs  —  as  big  as  thrones !  The 
blacksmith  responded  with  praise  of  the 
caryatids  around  the  fireplaces,  and  of 
the  clocks  of  the  campanile — all  wrought 
in  ancestral  coats  of  arms. 

The  upholsterer  told  of  the  delicacy  of 
the  wood-carving,  where  ivory  and  ebony 
were  wrought  together  in  wonderful 
forms,  and  where  strange  flowers  grew, 
under  the  skilled  hand  of  the  wood- 
carver,  into  the  forms  of  lovely  women. 

And  the  sculptor  boasted  the  jewelled 
cup,  the  delicacy  of  the  mullions,  and 
the  half -lighted  rose-windows  whose  light 
shone  and  glistened  through  the  shadows 
of  the  oratories.  He  described  the  friezes 
that  decorated  the  rain  -  spouts,  that 
framed  each  story  of  the  chateau,  scaled 
the  towers,  and  finally  burst,  like  rock- 
ets, into  fantastic  designs  above  the 
high  pinions. 

All  exchanged  their  ideas.  To  have 
seen  them  talking  together  one  would 
have  said  they  were  the  masters  of  the 
old  societies  discussing  the  value  of  a 
chef-d'oeuvre  that  conferred  the  title  of 
"  master."  Each  told  his  story.  All 
were  interested  in  every  trade.  They 
cited  the  structure  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice;  that  of  the  old  grain- 
market  at  Paris;  they  discussed  the 
"  Chasse  au  Lievre "  by  Siebmacher  at 
Niirnberg.  They  talked  of  everything, 
instructed  each  other,  and  opened  to  each 
other  new  horizons,  broader  views. 

Through  the   pipe  -  smoke   one  could 
hear  occasionally  bits  of  the  conversation : 
..."  Do  you  remember,  at  the  Palais 


de  Rennes,  the  decorations  of  the  Maitre 
Gillet?"  .  .  . 

..."  Yes  .  .  and  at  Bourges,  eh  ?  The 
house  of  the  '  Lallemand '  brothers  .  .  . 
with  its  friezes,  and  its  chapel  covered 
with  a  ceiling  made  from  a  single  stone  ? 
There  is  work  for  you !"..;. 

The  "  master "  companion  had  taken 
notes  like  these : 

..."  Saw  at  Bourges  the  fireplace  of 
Jacques  Coeur,  representing  the  gates  of 
a  city  guarded  by  warriors  .  .  .  took  a 
sketch  of  it."  .  .  . 

..."  Studied,  in  the  doorway  of  the 
cathedral,  a  figure  of  a  saint  .  .  cut  in 
stone  .  .  must  have  been  worked  down 
first  with  the  chisel  .  .  then  with  the 
pick  .  .  finished  with  chisel  and  mallet 
.  .  after  drawings,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  flat  relief.  .  .  .  What  feeling  in  the 
ecstasy  of  the  face  and  in  the  clasped 
hands!"  .  .  . 

It  was  this  artistic  appreciation,  al- 
ways present,  that  ennobled  their  task 
and  refined  their  work.  Their  life-in- 
terests were  broad,  universal.  They  were 
interested  in  Giro  of  Italy,  in  the 
"  camarades "  of  the  German  Hiitten, 
and  in  the  "  brothers  "  of  Belgium,  who, 
like  themselves,  travelled  as  apprentices 
through  the  country. 

As  their  boisterous  band  passed  along, 
all  singing  at  the  tops  of  their  voices, 
and  imitating  with  their  canes  the  gyra- 
tions of  drum-majors,  one  would  hardly 
have  recognized  in  them  the  peaceful 
workmen  who  the  night  before  were  dis- 
cussing "  art." 

At  times,  as  they  entered  a  village, 
they  met  a  rival  company.  The  usual 
salutations  were  exchanged: 

.  .  .  "Tope!" 

.  .  .  "Tope!" 

..."  Ton  pays  ?"  .  .  . 
And,  as  always,  they  drank  together 
or  fought — according  to  the  reply. 

They  visited  Bretagne,  the  country  of 
granite  whose  clock-towers,  corroded  by 
time,  and  whose  simple  oratories  seemed 
to  have  been  beaten  away  by  storm  and 
tempest.  In  the  flat  country  of  Charente 
the  sea  shone  like  a  mirror  in  the  distance, 
and  the  salt-marshes  looked  like  windows 
stretching  over  the  flat  swamps  and  re- 
flecting the  sky. 
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There  they  lost 
another  compan- 
ion, who  was 
killed  in  a  quar- 
rel. At  the  fu- 
neral four  "  bro- 
thers "  carried  the 

coffin.  It  was  wrapped  in  the  colors  of 
the  society,  with  their  emblem — a  com- 
pass, a  square,  and  canes  interwoven  in 
the  form  of  a  cross — laid  upon  it. 

The  "  companions "  marched  in  rank 
to  the  cemetery,  carrying  heavy  staff's 
draped  in  black.  A  "  Maxtre  Jacques  " 
delivered  the  funeral  oration.  All  knelt 
at  the  tomb,  and  upon  it  laid  two  canes 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.    Then  they  joined 


A  Temperance  Breakfast 


hands  in  a  circle, 
and  in  low  voices 
chanted  in  unison  a 
song  to  the  dead. 

Only  a  few  of  the 
"  companions  "  were 
left    to     cross  the 
Bordelais  country  together.    There  one 
of  the  "  companions  "  stayed,  giving  up 
wood-carving  to  become  a  cooper. 

The  three  who  remained  continued  on 
their  way,  traversed  Auvergne,  reached 
the  Jura,  where,  beyond  the  roar  of  the 
torrents  that  turned  the  mill-wheels,  the 
Swiss  chalets  offered  the  hospitality  of 
their  vast  fireplaces,  where  a  whole  fam- 
ily may  find  shelter. 


The   long   Journey  Over 


At  Nancy  they  disbanded,  and  the 
master  "  companion  "  remained  alone. 

He  continued  as  far  as  Strasbourg, 
and  from  the  top  of  the  cathedral,  above 
the  flight  of  the  swallows,  he  leaned  his 
head  on  his  hand — and  dreamed.  He- 
seemed  to  see,  as  on  a  map  stretched  be- 
fore him,  every  incident  of  the  journey. 

In  spite  of  the  loss  of  his  comrades,  in 
spite  of  the  grief  and  sorrow  he  had 
seen,  the  enthusiasm  for  his  art  in- 
creased. He  remembered  the  old  work- 
men he  had  seen,  who,  out  of  work,  seat- 
ed on  the  road-sides  with  their  wornout 
packs,  had  watched  with  envy  as  the 
merry  "  companions  "  went  by.  Pauvres 
diables !  Destined  to  die  of  hunger  and 
cold  some  winter  day  along  the  high- 
way !  .  .  . 

And  now  his  "  tour  of  France  "  is  end- 
ed. He  is  ready  for  work,  he  knows  his 
trade  thoroughly,  and  he  feels  himself 
strong  and  invincible. 

He  looks  above  him. 

He  knows  the  legend  of  his  patron, 
Bernard  de  Sunder,  the  artist  who  was 
in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Erwin — 


the  one  that  carved  in  marble  the  form 
of  his  fiancee  'way,  'way  up  there  in 
the  blue  heavens,  on  the  dizzy  summit 
of  the  tower.  .  .  . 

Among  all  the  generations  that  helped 
to  build  this  cathedral,  nothing  remains 
but  these  two  names  .  .  .  everything  is 
forgotten  but  this  legend  of  love  that  the 
young  peasant  girls  of  Germany  tell  to 
their  circle  of  friends  at  night  around 
the  stove.  .  .  . 

The  long  journey  over,  he  comes  back 
to  the  inn.  His  "  sister "  awaits  him, 
happy  at  his  return.  He  is  radiant.  He 
has  lived.  He  knows  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  life  beyond  work — and  love.  He 
is  eager  to  take  up  his  mallet  and  chisel. 
He  feels  the  soul  of  the  old  master-work- 
men pass  into  his  own. 

As  he  sees  again  the  clock-tower  of  the 
village,  a  refrain  comes  to  his  lips.  It 
is  that  of  Bernard  de  Sunder,  who 
carved  in  marble  the  form  of  his  sweet- 
heart 'way,  'way  up  there  in  the  blue 
heavens,  her  face  turned  toward  the 
rising  sun,  far,  far  above  the  flight  of 
the  swallows.  .  .  . 


Of  the  Leaves 


BY  A.  HUGH  FISHER 

0 LEAVES  with  little  language  sweet, 
I  entreat,  entreat : 
0  leaves  with  little  language  gay, 

What  saw  you  to-day  ? 
"  We  saw  a  stranger  that  pleaded  naught 
Look  long  at  a  lady  that  needed  naught 
As  she  passed  on  her  way  and  heeded  naught 
That's  what  we  saw  to-day." 

O  leaves  with  pretty  whispering  speech, 

I  beseech,  beseech: 
O  leaves  with  little  language  gay, 

What  more  saw  you  to-day? 
"  We  saw  the  man's  heart  bleed  awhile, 
We  saw  him  play  on  a  reed  awhile, 
And  he  laid  him  down  on  the  mead  awhile, 

Till  death  took  him  away." 

O  leaves  that  make  my  heart  so  sore, 

I  implore,  implore : 
To-day  you.  saw  such  things  of  sorrow, 

What  will  you  see  to-morrow? 
"  To-morrow  the  lady  will  linger  there, 
She'll  touch  the  reed  with  her  finger  there, 
And  smile  at  a  sweet  bird  singer  there 

That  learnt  new  notes  to-day." 


Eglantina 

BY  MARY  E.  WILKINS 


EGLANTINA,  tall  and  fair, 
Queen  of  Beauty  and  of  Grace, 
All  my  darkened  house  of  life 
Is  illumined  by  thy  face. 

Shineth  thou  unto  my  heart 

As  the  dew  in  morning  field, 
When  beneath  the  eastern  sun 

Gems  of  Zion  blaze  revealed. 

Sweeteneth  thou  my  every  thought 
Like  the  bud  when  night  hath  passed 

And  she  breaks  her  seal  of  bloom 
To  become  a  rose  at  last. 

Though  in  gloom  thy  lover  sighs, 

Eglantina,  tall  and  fair, 
Love  the  Blind  hath  touched  his  eyes, 

And  he  sees  thee  past  compare! 

These  verses  were  cut  and  skilfully 
colored,  illuminated  after  a  simple  fash- 
ion, on  a  window-shutter  in  the  east 
parlor  of  the  old  Litchfield  house,  in 
Litchfield  Village. 

That  was  Eglantina's  favorite  room, 
and  there  she  used  to  sit  with  Roger 
Proctor.  Eglantina's  father  had  married 
for  the  second  time  when  her  mother  had 
been  dead  ten  years,  and  she  was  eleven. 
The  new  wife  had  been  a  widow  with  one 
child,  Roger  Proctor,  a  year  younger  than 
Eglantina.  Doctor  Eliphalet  Litchfield 
had  been  jealous  of  this  son  by  a  former 
husband,  and  had  insisted  upon  the 
mother's  practically  separating  from 
him  upon  her  marriage  with  himself. 

So  the  boy,  who  had  been  blind  from 
scarlet  fever  ever  since  his  infancy,  was 
put  to  board  with  a  distant  relative  of  his 
mother's,  and  was  seldom  seen  by  her. 

The  new  wife  was  scarcely  more  than 
a  girl,  although  a  widow  with  a  son  of 
ten.  She  was  a  mild  and  delicate  crea- 
ture, whose  only  force  of  character  lay 
in  loving  devotion,  and  that  proved  too 
strenuous  for  her  fragile  constitution. 
She  died  a  year  after  her  marriage,  and 
her  little  daughter  died  with  her. 

Then  Doctor  Litchfield  sent  for  the 
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blind  son  of  the  dead  woman,  and  lavish- 
ed upon  him  a  curious  affection,  which 
was  at  first  not  so  much  affection  as  a 
sentiment  of  duty  and  remorse.  This 
man,  given  to  fierce  strains  of  mood, 
chose  to  fancy  that  his  young  wife's  un- 
timely death  was  a  judgment  of  God  for 
their  desertion  of  her  blind  son.  From 
the  time  that  Roger  Proctor  came  to  live 
in  the  Litchfield  house  his  lines  were  cast 
in  pleasant  places.  Doctor  Litchfield  en- 
joined upon  his  daughter  Eglantina  that 
she  was  to  treat  the  strange  little  boy  as 
her  own  brother,  and  he  himself  showed 
more  indulgence  toward  him  than  toward 
her.  However,  Eglantina  needed  no 
such  reminding.  From  the  minute  that 
the  blind  child  entered  the  house,  the 
other  child  was  his  willing  slave.  No- 
thing was  ever  seen  more  appealing  to 
old  and  young  than  that  little  blind  boy, 
Roger  Proctor.  His  hair,  which  hung  in 
straight  smooth  lengths,  had  a  wonderful 
high  light  around  his  head  which  suggest- 
ed an  aureole.  His  young  face  between 
these  lines  of  gold  was  an  oval  so  pure 
that  it  had  an  effect  of  majesty  and 
peace,  even  in  the  child.  His  blind  eyes, 
large  and  blue,  seeming  to  give  instead 
of  receive  light,  gazed  with  unswerving 
directness  from  under  a  high  forehead 
of  innocent  seriousness.  Although  his 
forehead  seemed  almost  frowning  with 
gravity,  Roger's  mouth  was  always  smil- 
ing with  a  wonderful  smile,  before  which 
people  shrank  a  little.  "  He  looks  like  an 
angel,"  they  said.  The  blind  boy  gave, 
as  no  seeing  child  could  have  done,  an 
impression  of  light  and  clearness.  Soon 
his  stepfather  adored  him,  and  as  for 
Eglantina,  she  worshipped  him  from  the 
first. 

No  greater  contrast  could  have  been 
imagined  than  there  was  between  the  girl 
and  the  boy.  They  were  of  about  the  same 
age,  but  Eglantina  was  head  and  shoulders 
above  Roger,  though  he  was  not  below 
the  usual  height.  But  Eglantina  was 
abnormally  tall;  her  stature  was  almost  a 
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deformity,  especially  since  she  was  ex- 
ceedingly slender.  And  that  was  not  all 
— crowning  that  slim  height  was  a  head 
and  face  unfortunate  not  so  much  from 
lack  of  beauty,  as  from  a  mark  on  one 
cheek  which  had  been  there  from  birth. 
A  story  was  told  in  the  village  of  how 
Doctor  Litchfield's  wife  had  longed  for 
roses  in  winter  when  there  were  none, 
and  talked  of  the  rose  which  climbed  over 
the  front  porch  in  the  summer-time,  and 
declared  that  she  could  smell  them  when 
none  were  there;  and  how  at  last,  when 
Eglantina  was  born,  there  on  one  little 
cheek  was  that  hideous  travesty  of  a  red 
rose,  which  she  must  bear  until  the  day 
of  her  death.  The  mother,  who  had  a 
strong  vein  of  romance,  had  called  the 
child  Eglantina,  and  mourned  until  she 
died,  not  long  after,  because  of  her  dis- 
figurement, and  often  kissed,  with  tears 
of  self-reproach  and  the  most  passionate 
tenderness  and  pity,  the  mark  on  the 
little  cheek,  as  if  she  would  kiss  it  away. 

Doctor  Litchfield  ever  after  hated  roses ; 
he  would  have  none  in  his  garden,  and 
the  eglantine  over  the  front  porch  was 
rooted  up.  Eglantina  herself  had  an  an- 
tipathy to  roses,  and  never  could  she  have 
a  whiff  of  rose  scent  but  that  she  turned 
faint  and  ill.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
child's  sensitiveness  with  regard  to  the 
mark  on  her  cheek.  She  never  looked  in 
her  glass  without  seeing  that,  and  that 
only.  That  dreadful  blur  of  youth  and 
beauty  seemed  all  her  face;  she  was  blind 
to  all  else.  She  shrank  from  strangers 
with  a  shyness  that  was  almost  panic. 
Eyes  upon  her  face  seemed  to  scorch  her 
very  heart.  But  as  she  grew  older,  al- 
though the  inward  suffering  was  much  the 
same,  she  learned  to  give  less  outward 
evidence  of  it.  She  no  longer  shrank 
so  openly  from  strangers,  she  even  en- 
dured pitying  glances,  or  repulsion,  with 
a  certain  gentleness,  which  gave  evidence 
to  enormous  patience  rather  than  bravery. 
When  Roger  had  been  in  her  father's 
house  some  years,  she  became  conscious 
of  a  feeling  which  filled  her  with  horror. 
She  strove  against  it,  she  tried  to  imagine 
that  it  was  not  so,  that  she  could  not  be 
such  a  monster,  but  she  knew  all  of  a 
sudden  that  she  was  glad  that  Roger  was 
blind.  Whenever  she  looked  at  him 
came  the  wild  selfish  triumph  and  joy 
that  he  could  not  see  her.     Her  con- 


sciousness of  this  came  upon  her  in  full 
force  for  the  first  time  one  afternoon 
in  August,  when  she  was  eighteen  and 
Roger  a  few  months  younger.  They 
were  crossing  a  field  behind  the  house, 
hand  in  hand  as  usual,  when  Roger 
turned  his  sightless  eyes  toward  the  sor- 
rel, and  nodded  and  smiled  as  if  he  saw. 
"  I  have  made  a  poem  to  you,  Eglantina," 
said  he. 

Eglantina  colored  until  the  rest  of  her 
face  was  as  red  as  the  rose-mark  on  her 
left  cheek;  then  she  turned  pale,  and 
that  brought  it  into  stronger  relief. 
"  You  must  not,"  she  said,  faintly. 

"  Why  not  ?  There  is  no  one  in  the 
whole  world  as  beautiful  as  you  are, 
Eglantina." 

"  No,  I  am  not,"  she  returned,  in  a 
pitiful,  hesitating  voice,  as  if  the  truth 
were  stifling  her. 

"  Yes." 

"  You  do  not  know ;  you  never  saw  me." 

"  I  have  seen  you  with  my  whole  soul. 
You  are  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the 
whole  world,  Eglantina." 

Eglantina  shut  her  mouth  hard.  She 
pulled  her  broad-brimmed  hat  over  her 
face  by  the  green  bridle-ribbon,  and 
cast  her  disfigured  cheek  into  a  deep 
shadow. 

Roger  looked  at  her  anxiously.  "  What 
is  the  matter,  Eglantina?"  he  asked, 
softly. 

"  Nothing,"  said  she. 

When  they  reached  home,  she  ran  up 
to  her  own  chamber.  She  went  to  her 
little  mirror  over  her  white-draped  dress- 
ing-table, and  gazed  long  in  it.  Then 
she  sank  down  before  it  on  the  floor, 
in  an  agony  of  self-abasement.  After 
a  while  she  rose,  and  pulled  the  muslin 
drapery  over  the  glass,  and  did  not  look 
in  it  again.  When  she  went  down  stairs 
there  was  Roger's  poem  cut  skilfully  on 
the  shutter  in  the  east  parlor.  Roger 
could  not  use  pen  or  pencil  to  much  ad- 
vantage, but  he  could  cut  the  letters 
plainly,  feeling  them  with  his  long  sensi- 
tive fingers.  Eglantina  held  her  cambric 
pocket-handkerchief  over  her  marred 
cheek,  and  read  every  word,  smiling  ten- 
derly. Then  she  put  the  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  and  leaned  against  the  shutter 
and  sobbed  softly.  Then  Roger  came 
into  the  room,  feeling  his  way  toward 
her,  and  she  choked  her  sobs  back  and 
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dried  her  eyes.  Roger  wished  to  color 
the  letters  of  his  poem,  and  Eglantina 
sorted  out  the  colors  from  her  paint-box, 
and  he  painted  them. 

Then  whenever  she  saw  that  poem  to 
Eglantina  tall  and  fair,  she  tried  to 
picture  herself  as  Roger  saw  her,  and  not 
as  she  really  was.  She  tried  to  forget 
the  birth-mark,  she  tried  not  to  think  of 
it  when  she  spoke  to  Roger,  lest  the  con- 
sciousness of  it  be  evident  in  her  voice, 
but  that  she  could  not  compass.  She 
thought  of  it  always,  and  the  more  she 
strove  against  it,  the  more  she  was  con- 
scious of  it,  until  she  grew  to  feel  as  if 
the  mark  were  on  her  very  soul.  But  her 
patience  grew  and  grew  to  keep  pace  with 
it.  There  was  in  her  heart  ceaseless  tor- 
ture, and  suffering,  but  never  rebellion. 

Everybody  who  knew  Eglantina  spoke 
well  of  her.  They  said  what  a  pity  that 
such  a  good  girl  should  be  under  such  an 
affliction,  and  they  also  said,  when  they 
saw  the  piteous  couple  together,  the  man 
who  could  not  see,  and  the  woman  who 
should  not  be  seen,  that  there  was  an 
ideal  match.  Eglantina's  father  began 
also  to  have  that  fancy.  He  had  grown 
old  of  late  years,  and  had  the  troubled 
persistency  of  a  child  for  his  way  when 
once  he  had  begun  to  dwell  upon  it.  It 
was  not  long  after  Roger  had  cut  his 
verses  to  Eglantina  tall  and  fair,  on  the 
shutter,  that  he  called  Eglantina  back  one 
evening  after  she  had  started  up  stairs 
with  her  candle.  "  Eglantina,  come  here 
a  moment,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  speak 
to  you." 

Eglantina  returned  and  stood  before 
him,  the  candle-light  illuminating  her 
poor  face,  which  her  father  had  never 
seen  without  a  qualm  of  pain  and  rebel- 
lion. That  mark  was  for  him  like  a 
blot  on  the  fair  face  of  love  itself,  and 
his  will  rose  up  against  it  in  futile  revolt. 
Her  father  looked  at  her,  his  forehead 
contracted,  then  he  turned  toward  the 
shutter,  and  again  toward  her  with  a 
half  smile,  while  one  long  finger  pointed 
to  the  verses.  "  Have  you  seen  these, 
Eglantina?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Eglantina,  gravely. 
She  looked  full  at  her  father  with  a  look 
which  was  fairly  eloquent.  "  See  what  I 
am,"  it  said.  "  What  have  I  to  do  with 
love-verses?  Why  do  you  mock  me  by 
speaking  of  this?" 


But  her  father  shook  his  head  stub- 
bornly, as  if  in  direct  answer  to  such  un- 
spoken speech  of  hers.  "  If,"  he  said, 
with  a  sort  of  stern  abashedness,  for  he 
had  never  spoken  of  such  things  to  his 
daughter — "  if  your  own  heart  leads  you 
in  that  direction,  Eglantina,  there  is  no 
possible  objection,  and  I  should  like  to 
see  you  settled.    I  am  growing  old." 

Eglantina,  still  speechless,  raised  one 
arm,  her  lace  sleeve  falling  back  from  her 
wrist,  and  pointed  to  her  marred  left 
cheek.  There  was  in  the  gesture  utmost 
resignation  and  pride,  and  her  eyes  re- 
proved her  father  mutely. 

Her  father  frowned  and  continued 
shaking  his  head  in  denial.  "  I  still  say 
that  under  the  circumstances  there  can 
be  no  possible  objection,"  he  said.  "  What 
difference  can  that  make  to  a  blind  man 
who  has  learned  to  esteem  you  for  your 
own  true  worth,  and  has  invested  you 
in  his  own  mind  with  the  graces  of  per- 
son to  correspond  with  those  of  your 
character  ?" 

Eglantina  looked  at  him.  After  all, 
she  was  eager  to  be  persuaded.  "  I  can- 
not keep  it  secret  from  him,"  she  fal- 
tered. 

"  How  can  you  do  aught  else  ?  How 
can  you  describe  your  face  to  a  blind 
man  ?" 

Eglantina  continued  to  regard  her 
father  with  eyes  of  painful  searching,  as 
one  who  would  discover  hope  against  con- 
viction, and  find  refutation  for  her  own 
argument. 

"  Roger  has  been  told  repeatedly,"  said 
her  father. 

Eglantina  nodded.  She  herself  had 
told  him,  and  he  had  laughed  at  her. 

"  And  the  telling  conveys  no  meaning 
to  him,"  said  her  father.  "  What  does 
beauty  or  deformity  of  the  flesh  signify 
to  a  blind  man?" 

"  I  can  see,  and  I  can  see  that  which 
he  loves  mistakenly,"  replied  Eglantina, 
in  a  pitiful  voice. 

The  two  stood  facing  each  other,  both 
the  father  and  daughter  above  middle 
height,  for  Eglantina  got  her  height 
from  her  father.  The  two  faces  were  on 
a  level. 

"  Do  as  your  heart  dictates,  my  daugh- 
ter," said  her  father,  "  and  have  no  fear." 

The  next  day  in  the  afternoon  when 
seated  in  the  arbor  in  the  garden  with 
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her  embroidery  work,  she  saw  Roger  com- 
ing-, walking  almost  as  if  he  saw,  with  no 
outstretching  of  feeling  hands.  In  fact, 
he  knew  his  way  well  enough  between  the 
flower-beds,  being  guided  by  their  various 
odors.  Eglantina,  watching  him  ap- 
proach, swept  a  great  bunch  of  brown 
curls  completely  over  her  disfigured 
cheek,  and  sat  so  when  he  entered. 

"  Pass  all  the  other  lesser  flowers  by 
until  you  find  the  rose,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing tenderly. 

"  I  am  no  rose,"  said  Eglantina. 

"  The  rose  does  not  know  she  is  herself, 
else  she  would  be  no  rose,"  said  Roger. 

"  I  am  a  poor  mockery  of  a  rose,  from 
this  dreadful  mark  on  my  cheek,"  said 
Eglantina,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  were 
about  to  die,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that 
such  brutal  frankness  must  convince. 

But  Roger  only  laughed.  "  The  rose 
has  a  scratch  from  a  thorn  on  one  of  her 
petals,"  he  returned,  "  or  a  bee  has  sucked 
too  greedily  for  honey.  What  of  it?  Is 
there  not  enough  beauty  left?  There 
is  no  one  in  the  whole  world  so  beautiful 
as  you,  Eglantina.  A  mark  on  your 
cheek!  What  is  a  mark  on  your  cheek 
but  a  beauty,  since  it  is  a  part  of  you? 
Fret  no  more  about  it,  sweetheart." 

Eglantina  looked  at  him,  at  the  beau- 
tiful face  in  a  cloud  of  golden  beard,  at 
the  sightless  blue  eyes,  and  she  pulled 
the  curls  closer  over  her  cheek,  and  re- 
sisted no  longer. 

It  was  then  the  first  of  September,  and 
it  was  decided  to  have  the  marriage  the 
next  month;  there  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  wait,  and  Doctor  Litchfield 
was  disposed  to  hasten  the  wedding. 
Soon  the  simple  preparations  were  nearly 
finished.  Roger's  chamber  had  been  new- 
ly papered  with  a  pale  green  satin  pa- 
per, sprinkled  with  bouquets  of  flowers. 
Roger's  wedding  suit  was  ready,  and  Eg- 
lantina's  gown.  The  gown  was  a  peach- 
blow  silk,  and  it  lay  in  shimmering  folds 
on  the  high  bed  in  the  spare  chamber, 
and  from  the  tester  floated  the  veil,  and 
a  pair  of  little  rose-colored  slippers  toed 
out  daintily  beside  the  dimity  dresser, 
and  in  a  little  box  thereon  was  a  brooch 
which  Roger  had  given  her— a  knot  of 
his  fair  hair  set  in  a  ring  of  pearls. 

One  evening,  after  a  very  warm  day, 
Roger  and  Eglantina  returned  from  a 
long  walk  down  the  country  road  and 


went  into  the  house.  They  kissed  each 
other  in  the  front  entry,  then  Roger  went 
up  stairs,  in  the  dark,  and  Eglantina 
lighted  her  chamber  candle. 

But  her  father  called  her  again,  and 
she  went  into  the  east  parlor  as  before, 
with  the  candle  throwing  an  upward 
light  upon  her  face.  This  time  Doctor 
Litchfield  hesitated  long  before  speaking, 
so  long  that  she  looked  at  him  in  sur- 
prise, thinking  that  she  had  perhaps  not 
understood,  and  he  had  not  called  her. 
"  Did  you  want  to  see  me,  father  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  Yes,  Eglantina,"  he  replied ;  but  still 
he  hesitated,  and  she  waited  in  growing 
wonder  and  alarm. 

"  Eglantina,"  Doctor  Litchfield  said 
presently. 

"Yes,  father." 

"  Doctor  David  Lyman  is  in  the  South 
Village.  He  has  been  attending  the 
daughter  of  Squire  Eggleston,  who  lost 
her  sight  from  scarlet  fever,"  her  father 
said  abruptly.  Eglantina  turned  white, 
and  gave  a  quick  gasp. 

"  He  will  restore  her  sight,"  said  her 
father,  and  he  paused.  Eglantina  was 
silent  and  motionless.  She  stood  with 
her  mouth  set  hard  and  her  eyes  averted. 

"  It  might  be  well  to  have  him  see 
Roger,"  said  her  father.  He  did  not  look 
at  her. 

Eglantina  turned  and  went  out  of  the 
room  without  a  word.  She  was  awake 
all  night,  pleading  pitilessly  for  and 
against  herself,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
stranger.  Monstrous  as  it  might  seem, 
there  was  something  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  letting  the  physician  who  might  re- 
store Roger's  sight  pass  by,  and  keeping 
her  lover  blind  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
"  If  Roger  gains  his  sight,  he  loses  love," 
she  said ;  "  and  he  is  one  who,  if  love  go 
amiss,  will  come  to  harm  in  himself." 
And  that  was  quite  true,  for  Roger 
Proctor  was  a  man  to  be  made  or  marred 
by  love. 

"  Will  he  not  lose  more  than  he  gains  ?" 
Eglantina  asked  herself,  and  though  her 
judgment  told  her  yes,  yet  she  dared  not 
trust  to  her  judgment  when  her  inclina- 
tion so  swayed  her.  Then,  moreover,  to 
such  strength  her  love  had  grown  that  all 
the  old  guilty  secret  gladness  over  his 
blindness  was  gone,  and  instead  was.  a 
great  tenderness  and  pity  for  her  lover 
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that  he  must  go  blind,  and  miss  so  much. 
"  He  can  see  a  plenty  that  is  beautiful 
if  he  miss  the  beauty  in  me,"  thought 
Eglantina ;  "  and  who  am  I  to  say  that 
no  other  woman  besides  me  can  make 
him  happy?" 

But  always  she  went  back  to  the  fear 
as  to  how  he  would  endure  the  awful 
shock  when,  after  his  eyesight  was  re- 
stored, he  should  look  for  the  first  time 
on  her  face,  and  see  what  he  had  loved 
and  kissed.  She  thought  truly  not  then 
of  her  own  distress  and  humiliation,  but 
of  him,  and  what  he  would  suffer,  and 
she  could  not  argue  that  away.  Then  all 
at  once  her  mind  was  at  rest,  for  a  great 
and  unselfish,  though  fantastic,  plan  had 
occurred  to  her,  and  she  knew  what  she 
could  do  to  spare  him. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  strange 
expression  in  her  face  which  dominated 
all  disfigurement,  and  would  have  domi- 
nated beauty  as  well. 

"  When  will  he  come  ?"  she  asked  her 
father,  when  Roger  was  not  within 
hearing. 

"  This  afternoon,  if  I  go  for  him,"  re- 
plied her  father,  with  his  eyes  still  on  her 
face,  "  but  you  had  best  not  tell  Roger 
until  the  doctor  has  pronounced  on  the 
case.  You  had  best  not  hold  up  hope 
that  may  come  to  naught." 

"  It  will  not  come  to  naught,"  she  re- 
plied, and  after  breakfast  she  told  Roger 
that  a  doctor  was  coming  who  would 
cure  his  eyes  and  he  would  see. 

Roger  received  the  news  with  a  curious 
calmness  at  first,  but  as  he  reflected  a 
great  joy  grew  and  strengthened  in  his 
face.  Then  he  cried  out  suddenly, 
"  Then  I  shall  see  you,  I  shall  see  you !" 

"Yes,"  said  Eglantina. 

"  Why  do  you  speak  so,  Eglantina  ? 
Your  voice  sounds  strange." 

There  was  a  peculiar  quality  in  Eg- 
lantina's  voice,  a  peculiarity  of  intona- 
tion, which  made  it  unmistakable  among 
others,  and  just  then  it  had  disappeared. 

"  Why  strange  ?"  said  she. 

"  It  is  strange  now.  Are  you  not  glad 
that  I  am  to  see,  to  see  you,  sweetheart  ?" 

"  I  am  more  than  glad,"  replied  Eg- 
lantina. Then  she  went  away  hurriedly, 
though  Roger  called  wonderingly  and  in 
a  hurt  fashion  after  her. 

That  afternoon,  before  the  doctor  came, 
Eglantina  sent  a  letter  to  her  cousin, 


Charlotte  Wyatt,  who  lived  in  Boston, 
and  who  was  to  be  present  at  the  wed- 
ding, to  hasten  her  coming.  The  two 
were  great  friends,  though  Charlotte  had 
visited  Eglantina  but  once,  when  Roger 
was  away,  and  so  had  never  seen  him,  but 
Eglantina  had  often  visited  Boston,  and 
the  two  wrote  frequent  letters. 

"  Come  if  you  can  in  a  fortnight's 
time,  dear  Charlotte,"  wrote  Eglantina, 
"  though  that  be  a  fortnight  before  the 
day  set  for  the  wedding,  for  I  am  in  sore 
trouble,  and  distress  of  mind,  and  only 
you  can  comfort  and  help  me."  And  she 
wrote  not  a  word  with  regard  to  Roger's 
eyes.  And  she  did  not  mention  Char- 
lotte's coming  to  Roger. 

That  afternoon  Doctor  David  Lyman 
came  at  Doctor  Litchfield's  bidding,  and 
the  operation  on  Roger's  eyes  was  per- 
formed with  great  hope  of  success,  though 
the  result  could  not  be  certainly  known 
for  the  space  of  two  weeks,  when  Doctor 
Lyman  would  return  and  the  bandages 
would  be  removed.  During  those  two 
weeks  Eglantina  nursed  Roger  tenderly, 
and  let  no  trace  of  her  own  sadness  ap- 
pear. Indeed,  she  began  to  feel  that  she 
should  have  joy  enough  if  Roger  re- 
gained his  sight,  even  if  she  lost  him 
thereby,  for  the  blind  man  was  full  of 
delight,  and  for  the  first  time  revealed 
how  he  had  suffered  in  his  mind  because 
of  his  loss  of  sight. 

Then,  the  day  before  the  one  appointed 
for  the  removing  of  the  bandages,  came 
Charlotte  Wyatt,  stepping  out  of  the 
stage-coach  at  the  door,  a  tall  and  stately 
maiden,  who  was  held  in  great  renown 
for  her  beauty.  Charlotte  Wyatt  with  all 
her  beauty  bore  a  certain  family  resem- 
blance to  her  cousin.  She  was  of  the 
same  height,  she  was  shaped  like  her,  she 
moved  and  spoke  like  her,  having  the 
same  trick  of  intonation  in  her  grave, 
sweet  voice.  But  this  resemblance  only 
served  to  make  Eglantina's  defects  a 
more  lamentable  contrast  to  the  other's 
beauty.  It  was  like  a  perfect  and  a  de- 
formed rose  on  the  same  bush.  The  de- 
formed flower  was  the  worse  deformed 
for  being  a  rose  beside  the  other. 

That  night  the  two  girls  lay  awake  all 
night  in  bed  and  talked,  and  Eglantina 
told  the  other  her  trouble,  and  yet  not 
all,  for  she  did  not  discover  to  her  the 
plan  which  she  had  made.  Charlotte 
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held  her  cousin  in  her  arms,  and  wept 
over  her,  and  pitied  her  with  a  pity  which 
bore  a  cruel  sting  in  it.  "  I  do  not  won- 
der that  your  heart  aches,  sweetheart,  for 
surely  never  was  a  man  like  Roger,  and 
you  might  well  love  him  better  blind 
than  any  other  man  with  his  sight,"  said 
Charlotte  Wyatt,  fervently.  She  had 
not  spoken  to  Roger,  but  she  had  peeped 
into  the  room  where  he  sat  with  his  eyes 
bandaged,  with  Eglantina  reading  to  him. 
Eglantina  shrank  from  her  suddenly 
when  she  said  that.  "  What  is  the  mat- 
ter? What  have  I  said  to  hurt  you, 
sweet?"  cried  Charlotte. 

"  Nothing,  dear,"  replied  Eglantina, 
and  held  the  other  girl  close  in  her 
arms. 

"  I  never  loved  any  man  overmuch, 
though  so  many  have  said  that  they  loved 
me,  but  I  can  see  how  you  love  Roger," 
Charlotte  said,  innocently. 

"  There  is  no  one  like  him,"  Eglan- 
tina agreed,  and  she  began  sobbing  in  a 
despairing  fashion,  and  Charlotte  strove 
to  comfort  her. 

"  He  will  love  you  just  the  same  when 
he  can  see,"  she  said.  "  Beauty  is  but 
skin-deep,  sweetheart." 


"  I  care  not,  oh,  I  care  not,  so  he  is 
not  hurt,"  sobbed  Eglantina. 

"  How  you  love  him !"  whispered  the 
other  girl.  "  If  he  be  not  true  to  love 
like  yours,  he  is  more  blind  when  he  sees 
than  when  he  saw  not." 

It  was  the  next  afternoon  that  the 
bandages  were  to  be  removed  from  Roger 
Proctor's  eyes,  and  it  would  then  be 
known  if  the  operation  were  a  success. 
The  great  doctor  and  Eglantina's  father 
and  the  nurse  were  in  the  room  with 
Roger.  Eglantina  and  Charlotte  waited 
outside.  Charlotte  was  dressed  in  a 
lilac  satin  gown  falling  in  soft  folds 
around  her  lovely  height,  and  her  fair 
hair  was  twisted  into  a  great  knot,  from 
which  fell  a  shower  of  loose  curls  around 
her  rosy  face;  and  since  she  had  come 
away  without  a  certain  tucker  of  wrought 
lace  which  she  much  affected,  Eglantina 
had  dressed  her  in  one  of  her  own,  taking 
a  sachet  of  lavender,  and  she  had  fas- 
tened it  with  her  brooch  of  Roger's  hair 
set  in  pearls.  The  two  moved  about 
uneasily. 

They  listened  to  every  sound  from  the 
next  room,  the  doctor's  study,  where 
Roger  and  the  two  physicians  were,  and 
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presently  out  came  Doctor  Eliphalet 
Litchfield,  not  with  the  gladness  of  his 
profession  after  a  successful  operation, 
but  falteringly,  with  pitiful  eyes  upon 
his  daughter. 

"  Well  ?"  said  Eglantina  to  him. 

"  He  sees,"  replied  Doctor  Litchfield  in 
a  husky  voice.  Lie  looked  hesitatingly 
at  Eglantina. 

The  door  was  opened  again,  and  Doctor 
David  Lyman  looked  out.  "  He  is  asking 
for  your  daughter,"  he  said  to  Eliphalet 
Litchfield. 

"  Eglantina,  Eglantina,"  called  Roger's 
voice,  high  with  nervousness.  He  was 
too  weak  to  stir;  the  strain  had  been 
severe,  and  he  was  of  a  delicate  physique. 

"  You  had  best  come  at  once,"  whis- 
pered the  doctor.  "  He  has  been  under  a 
great  stress,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to 
cross  him;  even  his  sight  may  depend 
upon  it." 

Eglantina  laid  a  hand  with  a  weight 
of  steel  on  her  cousin's  arm.  "  Go," 
she  said. 

Charlotte  stared,  pale  and  scared. 

"  Go,"  said  Eglantina. 

Doctor  Litchfield  made  a  motion  for- 
ward, but  Eglantina  stopped  him  with  a 
look.  She  pushed  Charlotte  toward  the 
study  door,  and  whispered  sharply  in  her 
ear.  "  You  heard  what  the  doctor  said. 
Don't  let  him  know.  Go." 

Charlotte  went  into  the  room  half  by 
force,  half  with  bewildered  acquiescence. 
Then  the  three  outside  heard  a  great  cry 
of  rapture  from  Roger,  and  Eglantina 
went  away  hurriedly,  leaving  the  men 
looking  at  each  other. 

It  was  nearly  time  for  the  stage-coach. 
Eglantina  was  waiting  for  it  at  the 
turn  of  the  road.  No  one  had  seen  her 
leave  the  house.  An  hour  later  Doctor 
Litchfield  found  a  letter  pinned  to  his 
cloak,  which  hung  in  the  entry.  It  was 
very  brief :  "  Dear  father,  this  is  to  in- 
form you  that  I  have  gone  to  Aunt  Pa- 
mela's. Do  not  undeceive  Roger  at  pres- 
ent, and  do  not  let  Charlotte.  Your  re- 
spectful and  obedient  daughter  to  com- 
mand, Eglantina." 

Eglantina  had  been  with  her  Aunt  Pa- 
mela a  week,  when  one  afternoon  came 
Charlotte  riding  in  the  doctor's  chaise, 
herself  driving  with  a  pretty  skill,  hold- 


ing the  reins  high,  slapping  the  white 
horse's  back  with  them,  and  clucking  to 
him  like  a  bird  to  hasten  his  pace.  And 
she,  running  into  Miss  Pamela  Litch- 
field's house,  and  finding  Eglantina  by 
herself  embroidering  in  the  parlor,  in  the 
deep  window-seat,  caught  her  round  the 
waist,  and  talked  fast,  half  laughing  and 
half  crying.  "  He  will  have  none  of  me," 
she  said.  "  This  morning  he  told  me,  with 
as  near  tears  as  a  man  may,  that  he  ac- 
counted himself  as  worthy  of  great  blame, 
but  held  that  he  might  be  worthy  of  more 
did  he  dissemble.  This  to  me;  and  to  my 
uncle,  your  father,  he  said  more.  This 
he  said  of  me — of  me,  who  has  had  some 
praise,  whether  deserved  or  not,  for  her 
looks — that  he  was  disappointed  in  my 
poor  face,  that  it  was  not  what  he  had 
deemed  it  to  be,  that  it  was  less  fair. 
And  then  I,  having  heard  what  he  said 
to  my  uncle,  and  being,  I  will  admit, 
something  taken  aback  by  such  slighting 
— I  told  him  that  it  was  all  a  deception, 
that  I  was  my  poor  self  instead  of  his 
beloved  Eglantina,  that  she  had  been  un- 
expectedly called  away,  and  that  we  had 
deceived  him  for  his  health's  sake;  and, 
Lord!  had  you  but  seen  how  he  bright- 
ened !  And  now  you  must  go  to  him, 
sweetheart." 

It  was  evening  when  Eglantina  and 
Charlotte  rode  into  the  yard  of  the  Litch- 
field house,  and  the  next  morning  Eglan- 
tina went  into  the  east  parlor,  and  stood 
before  Roger  Proctor;  and  a  sunbeam 
from  the  east  window,  the  lettered  shut- 
ter of  which  had  been  thrown  open,  fell 
upon  her  poor  face  with  the  monstrous 
travesty  of  a  rose  disfiguring  her  cheek; 
and  Roger  gave  one  great  glad  cry  of  re- 
cognition, and  she  was  in  his  arms,  and 
he  was  covering  her  face  with  kisses,  and 
looking  at  it  with  ecstasy  as  if  it  were  the 
face  of  an  angel.  "  Oh,  Eglantina,"  he 
said.  "  It  is  you,  sweetheart,  you  and  no 
other.  No  other  could  have  such  beauty 
as  thine,  the  beauty  I  have  seen  with  my 
soul,  and  now  see  with  my  twice-blessed 
eyes." 

Eglantina  lived  and  died,  and  her  long- 
grave  is  in  the  graveyard  of  Litchfield 
Village,  and  at  the  head  is  a  marble 
stone  on  which  are  cut  the  verses  be- 
ginning— "  Eglantina,  tall  and  fair." 
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Uxmal,  Central  America  (partly  restored) 
Pyramids  of  the  kind  shown  exist  in  Arkansas  and  elsewhere  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States 


The  Primeval  North-American 

BY  CHARLES  HALLOCK,  M.A. 


THE  problem  of  how  the  continent 
of  North  America  came  to  be  peo- 
pled is  easily  solved  if  we  accept 
the  popular  belief  that  the  Old  World 
creation  antedates  the  New,  which  is 
based  on  the  Biblical  record  of  Genesis. 
But  Scriptural  testimony  is  not  at  all 
controverted  by  the  hypothesis  of  au- 
togenous and  contemporaneous  groups 
of  men,  with  their  associated  flora  and 
fauna,  inasmuch  as  the  results  of  any 
explorations  or  intercourse  which  may 
have  extended  across  the  Atlantic  before 
the  Noachian  deluge  must  have  been  lost 
sight  of  after  the  Flood,  and  so  been  un- 
known to  writers  of  the  Mosaic  period. 
Abundant  proofs  have  been  exhumed 
from  buried  cities  in  Central  America 
by  Stephens,  Le  Plongeon,  and  other 
archaeologists  of  intercontinental  and 
interoceanic  communications  in  prehis- 
toric times,  and  added  proofs  are  con- 
stantly accumulating.  If  these  testi- 
monies are  accepted  (and  they  are  given 
on  tablets  of  stone),  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  admit  a  primitive  con- 
genital relationship  between  the  people 
of  America  and  the  people  of  Asia  and 
Africa;  and  following  this  admission, 
correspondences  and  analogues  in  arts 
and  architecture,  physiognomy,  mortuary 
and  religious  customs,  dress  and  particles 


of  speech,  are  quite  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  mankind,  in 
either  hemisphere,  his  birth  and  begin- 
ning must  necessarily  have  been  subse- 
quent to  the  several  formative  periods 
outlined  in  Genesis  and  declared  by 
archaic  geology,  though  long  anterior  to 
the  second  glacial  epoch.  During  the 
natural  processes  of  terrestrial  adapta- 
tion for  man's  abode  great  climatic 
changes  took  place  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  involving  corresponding  fertility 
or  sterility,  with  their  natural  concomi- 
tants. When  regions  were  habitable  they 
were  inhabited ;  when  they  would  not  sup- 
port life,  it  departed.  So  it  came  to  pass, 
during  the  second  glacial  epoch,  when  the 
great  boreal  ice  sheet  covered  one-half 
of  the  North- American  continent,  reach- 
ing as  far  south  as  the  present  cities  of 
Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis,  and  the 
glaciated  portions  were  as  unfit  for  hu- 
man occupation  as  the  snow  cap  of 
Greenland  is  to-day,  that  aggregations  of 
population  clustered  around  the  equa- 
torial zone,  because  the  climatic  condi- 
tions were  congenial.  And  inasmuch  as 
civilization  the  world  over  clings  to  the 
temperate  climates  and  thrives  there  best, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  com- 
munities far  advanced  in  arts  and  archi- 
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tecture  built  and  occupied  those  great 
cities  in  Yucatan,  Honduras,  Guatemala, 
and  other  Central-American  states,  whose 
populations  once  numbered  hundreds  of 
thousands.  Explorations  have  opened  out 
the  secrets  of  these  mural  wastes,  and 
archaeologists  have  coincidently  been  ex- 
cavating- their  desert  counterparts  in  the 
Old  World  to  verify  their  relationship. 
Anaglyphs  of  a  long  -  forgotten  people 
have  been  deciphered,  and  the  revelation 
is  like  an  open  book. 

An  approximate  date  when  this  civiliza- 
tion was  at  the  acme  of  its  glory  would 
be  about  10,000  years  ago.  This  is  estab- 
lished by  observations  upon  the  recession 
of  the  existing  glacier  fronts,  which  are 
known  to  drop  back  twelve  miles  in  one 
hundred  years.  How  many  centuries 
previously  this  civilization  had  endured 
is  a  problem  hard  to  solve,  because  it  is 
not  within  mortal  ken  to  know  how  long 
the  ice  sheet  remained  in  bulk  before  it 
began  to  melt  faster  than  it  accumulated. 

Hence  the  popular  assumption  that 
America  was  originally  peopled  by  mi- 
grations from  the  north  is  erroneous  on 
the  face  of  it,  though  within  the  past 
1500  years  racial  injections  from  Eu- 
rope and  eastern  Asia  have  largely  over- 


spread the  higher  latitudes.  Ethnologists 
have  made  a  mistake  in  drawing  in- 
ferences from  superficial  signs  which 
sequentially  must  be  recent.  If  we  wish 
to  learn  ancient  history,  we  must  dig. 
Ruins  of  sufficient  antiquity  to  be  con- 
sidered ancient  by  comparison  with  re- 
cent architecture  overlie  mural  and  ce- 
ramic deposits  of  ages  long  forgotten, 
the  excavation  of  which  discloses  dates, 
events,  notable  names  and  places,  and 
monuments  of  art,  which  the  practised 
archaeologist  could  interpret  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  accuracy,  even  if 
graven  tablets  and  monumental  inscrip- 
tions did  not  invariably  turn  up  to  assist 
and  confirm  his  deductions.  So  whether 
we  work  at  Ur  of  Chaldea  or  at  Chi- 
chen-Itza  of  Central  America  we  are  not 
liable  to  err  if  careful  and  consistent. 
It  is  by  some  such  intelligent  adjustment 
of  coefficients  that  we  are  enabled  to  solve 
the  racial  problem  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, not  only  as  respects  the  origin 
of  the  American  Indigenes  (miscalled 
Indians),  but  approximately  the  antiq- 
uity of  their  progenitors,  whose  ruined 
and  silent  cities,  like  those  of  Asia 
Minor,  long  since  passed  out  of  history, 
and  whose  massive  pyramids,  temples, 
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By  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 

Ancient  Pictographs,  made  about  5000  Years  ago,  Kern  River  Canon,  California 


and  palaces  vie  with  those  of  the  Old 
World,  and  are  inferentially  not  only- 
coeval  with  them,  but  closely  related. 

The  nicety  with  which  the  parts  fit 
is  proof  of  the  correctness  of  a  thesis 
which  not  only  indicates  the  birthplace  of 
the  people  from  which  the  early  inhab- 
itants of  North  America  sprung,  but 
locates  their  point  of  departure  (in  Cen- 
tral America),  and  the  several  divergent 
routes  of  exodus  therefrom  northward, 
which  eventuated  in  the  distribution  of 
the  population  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  continent.  And  it  is  able  to  trace  and 
establish  these  designated  routes  by  mu- 
ral inscriptions,  petroglyphs,  stone  tab- 
lets, writings,  and  traditions,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  is  self-evident  and  self- 
contained.  Pictographs  and  painted 
rocks  to  the  number  of  over  3000,  all 
located  and  listed,  are  scattered  all  over 
the  country,  from  the  Dighton  Pock  in 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  Kern  Piver 
Canon  in  California,  and  from  the  Flor- 
ida cape  to  the  Mouse  Piver  in  Mani- 
toba, which,  if  translated,  would  give  us 
a  current  history  of  migrations  and  events 
which  have  transpired  since  the  glacial 
sheet  was  uncovered.  The  identity  of  the 
Indians  with  their  ancient  progenitors  is 
further  proven  by  relics,  mortuary  cus- 
toms, linguistic  similarities,  plants  and 
vegetables,  and  primitive  industrial  and 
mechanical  arts  which  have  remained 
constant  throughout  the  ages.  And  not 
only  is  the  progress  of  migration  and  dis- 
tribution intelligently  traced,  but  also 
the  incidental  metamorphoses  and  de- 
generation45- which,  in  the  course  of  the 

This  ^  theory  of  degeneration  from  the 
high  civilization  of  ancient  Central  Amer- 
ica #  to  the  breech  -  clout  Indians  of  the 
Plains,  which  is  not  popular  with  evolution- 
ists, is  manifested  in  the  case  of  negroes  on 


long  period  of  transformation,  ultimately 
touched  the  level  of  savagery  in  many 
instances. 

With  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the 
glacial  sheet  the  climate  grew  proportion- 
ately milder,  and  flora  and  fauna  moved 
simultaneously  northward.  Coincidently 
the  solar  heat  at  the  equator,  which  had 
before  been  tolerable,  became  oppressive; 
large  areas  of  agricultural  land  became 
desiccated;  quarrels  and  jealousies  arose; 
the  overcrowded  population  grew  restless, 
and  an  impulse  of  extradition  super- 
vened which  has  probably  had  no  parallel. 
Some  emigrants  went  to  South  America 
and  settled  there,  carrying  their  customs, 
arts,  ceremonial  rites,  hieroglyphs,  archi- 
tecture, etc. ;  and  an  immense  exodus 
took  place  into  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
which  ultimately  extended  westward  up 
the  Pacific  coast.  Coincidently  a  north- 
ward migration  took  place  through  New 
Mexico  to  southeastern  Colorado,  and 
another  exodus  still  more  direct  across 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  flotillas  from  Yu- 
catan to  the  mainland,  and  thence  due 
northward  between  the  87th  and  the  97th 
meridians,  extending  at  last  as  far  up  as 
Lake  Superior,  the  progressive  trend  be- 
ing punctuated  at  succeeding  stages  by 
defensive  earth-works,  whose  construction 

the  sea  islands  along  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina,  whose  gibberish  in  the  course  of 
only  three  generations  has  become  unin- 
telligible, and  it  is  further  illustrated  and 
strengthened  in  modern  history  by  the 
mountaineers  of  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  are  the  descendants  of  some  of 
the  best  Virginia  families  since  only  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  who  forgot  in  their  trans- 
planting to  establish  with  their  homes  the 
schools  and  churches  which  their  forefa- 
thers had  considered  indispensable  to  men- 
tal and  moral  culture.  And  this  barbarism 
is  in  the  heart  of  an  educated  and  progres- 
sive country. 


The   Settlement  at   King's   Island,  Alaska 


[The  King's  Island  settlement  was  in  existence  when  Captain  Cook,  in  circumnavigating  the  globe,  visited  Bering 
Sea,  and  how  much  older  it  is  no  one  can  tell.  There  are  no  outer  platforms  or  vestibules  of  the  cave  dwellings. 
When,  in  summer,  the  caves  become  too  damp  for  health,  the  people  move  out,  and  construct  of  driftwood  and  walrus- 
skins  the  summer  houses  or  tents  which  are  prominent  in  the  picture.  The  driftwood  probably  comes  from  the  Yukon 
River,  and  is  thrown  up  against  the  rocks  and  carefully  gathered  by  the  people.  The  floor  is  made  of  these  driftwood 
trees  hewn  to  be  fairly  level,  and  laid  side  by  side.  Then  a  light  frame  of  driftwood  is  made  over  the  floor,  and 
covered  with  walrus-skins  or  the  skins  of  the  large  seal.  The  rear  end  of  the  platform  rests  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  front  of  the  summer  tent  is  oftentimes  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  ground.  In  the  picture  may  be  seen  some 
small  holes  in  the  side  of  the  hill  with  layers  of  stone  around  the  openings.  These  are  the  entrances  to  the  caves. 
Inside  the  opening  there  is  a  small  hallway  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  that  opens  through  a  small  hole 
into  the  main  living-room  of  the  cave.] 


was  attributed  until  recently  to  a  hypo- 
thetical people  termed  Mound-Builders. 
Great  numbers  of  emigrants  also  went  to 
the  Antilles,  the  Bahamas,  and  other 
neighboring  islands,  where  colonies  had 
already  been  planted,  and  thence  to 
Florida,  and  from  there  were  dissemi- 
nated all  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  con- 
tinent as  fast  as  it  became  habitable. 

These  initial  migrations  took  place  in 
the  early  history  of  the  glacial  period. 
In  subsequent  epochs,  when  the  ice  sheet 
had  withdrawn  from  large  areas,  as  far 
at  least  as  up  to  the  latitude  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  there  were  immense  influxes  of  peo- 
ple from  Asia  via  Bering  Strait  and  the 
Kamtchatkan  Peninsula  on  the  Pacific 
side,  and  from  northwestern  Europe  via 
Greenland  on  the  Atlantic  side  (that 
subarctic  tract  being  hospitable  then), 


and  these  continued,  pari  passu,  as  the 
earth  became  uncovered,  distributing 
themselves  over  the  country  by  available 
watercourses,  which  were  then  larger  and 
more  numerous  than  now,  until  large 
communities  occupied  its  most  attractive 
uplands,  notably  the  region  south  of 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  as  is  made  evi- 
dent by  the  abandoned  copper-mines  of 
Lake  Superior  and  the  many  mounds 
and  defensive  earth-works  in  Ohio  and 
contiguous  territory. 

Early  migrants  from  Central  America 
into  Mexico  and  beyond  were  able  to 
maintain  the  high  civilization  of  their 
forebears  as  long  as  their  basic  relation 
and  environment  remained  unchanged,  a 
postulate  which  is  abundantly  attested  by 
archaeological  evidence,  as  well  as  by  the 
enduring  testimony  of  petroglyphs.  But 
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finally  came  those  stupendous  terres- 
trial dislocations,  upheavals,  emergencies, 
droughts,  denudations,  and  associated 
dynamic  phenomena  which  punctuated 
the  lapse  of  geological  time  and  changed 
the  contour  of  the  continent.  By  the 
same  great  cataclysm  which  broke  up  the 
"  fountains  of  the  great  deep,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Scripture,  and  inundated  so 
large  a  part  of  the  globe  and  its  ante- 
diluvian fauna  and  flora,  the  fructifying 
rivers  of  Central  America  were  engulfed, 
and  the  acequias,  aqueducts,  and  irri- 
gating canals  were  destroyed  or  rendered 
useless.  Some  disjointed  records  of  this 
overwhelming  catastrophe  are  inscribed 
upon  pyramids,  temple  walls,  monoliths, 
and  porticos  of  those  massive  ruins  which 
attest  to  their  extinguished  greatness, 
while  oral  traditions,  next  in  historical 
value  to  the  libraries  which  Cortez  de- 
stroyed, have  been  transmitted  down  the 
centuries,  even  to  Southwestern  Indians 
of  the  present  day.  Drought,  famine, 
malignant  diseases,  persistent  inter- 
necine wars,  and  ultimate  depopulation 
supervened,  and  after  efforts  to  maintain 
themselves  on  the  home  sites,  the  dis- 
comfited survivors  scattered. 

Eor  many  centuries  large  communities 
tarried  in  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona,  sections  of  which  were  populous 
up  to  the  arrival  of  Coronado  in  1540, 
but  finally  aridity  of  the  soil,  caused  in 
large  part  by  forest  denudation,  frequent 
tidal  waves,  the  deflection  of  surface  wa- 
ters into  subterranean  rock  fissures,  the 
merciless  raids  of  the  Spaniards,  and  in- 
ternecine wars  scattered  them  over  the 
lava  beds  and  alkaline  wastes  of  sage- 
bush  and  cactus,  to  eke  out  a  precarious 
livelihood  with  their  starveling  flocks. 
The  remnants  ultimately  betook  them- 
selves to  the  cliffs  and  mesas,  which  they 
fortified,  and  attempted  to  subsist  on 
crops  forced  from  scantily  irrigated  gar- 
dens on  the  arid  plains  below.  This  for 
a  distressful  period,  and  then  northward 
again  to  more  peaceful  and  fertile  locali- 
ties in  eastern  Colorado,  where  melting 
snows  from  the  uplifted  continental  di- 
vide afforded  perennial  moisture.  Here 
they  maintained  a  long-protracted  status 
as  agriculturists  and  shepherds,  estab- 
lishing thrifty  towns  and  villages,  of 
which  a  few  remain  to  this  day  as  "  pueb- 
los."   Records  of  their  vicissitudes  and 


dire  extremity  are  pecked  upon  many  a 
neighboring  rock — of  the  continued  at- 
tacks and  defences,  and  how  the  cliff- 
dwellers  were  finally  cut  off  by  their 
enemies,  and  how  few  escaped.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  Spaniards  and  their  ruthless 
quest  for  gold  broke  into  the  bucolic  life 
of  the  pueblos.  Many  were  exterminated, 
while  others,  harassed  and  impoverished, 
abandoned  agriculture  in  despair  and 
took  to  the  chase  for  a  livelihood.  From 
that  to  semi-savagery  the  lapse  was  easy. 

The  introduction  of  horses  by  Coro- 
nado at  this  juncture  was  a  godsend  to 
the  afflicted  people,  for  it  not  only  en- 
abled them  to  chase  the  big  game  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  foot-hills,  but  it  made 
long  journeys  possible.  It  enabled  them 
to  follow  the  erratic  movements  of  the 
buffalo  into  the  Great  Plains,  whose  in- 
terior until  then  had  been  unoccupied  by 
men.  Eventually  they  reached  their  east- 
ern border,  where  they  encountered  the 
forest  Indians,  who  had  also  followed  the 
migrations  of  the  buffalo  westward  from 
Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Illinois,  which  were 
its  favorite  habitat  at  the  period  when 
America  was  colonized  by  England. 

The  collision  of  these  nomadic  horse 
Indians  with  the  more  sedentary  forest 
tribes,  who  clustered  in  villages  and  had 
no  horses,  and  have  not  had  to  this  day, 
and  the  continuous  struggle  for  terri- 
torial possession  and  hunting  prerog- 
atives which  followed,  account  in  large 
part  for  the  suggestive  zone  of  mounds 
which  spans  the  width  of  ten  meridians, 
and  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Lake  Superior.  Outside  of  this  zone 
there  are  no  similar  mounds  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  For  three  hundred  and  fif- 
ty years  this  broad  territorial  strip  was 
disputed  ground,  the  principal  seat  of 
the  struggle  being  in  Ohio,  where  there 
is  every  evidence  of  pitched  battles  hav- 
ing been  fought  in  front  of  intrench- 
ments,  and  in  whose  vicinity  there  are 
still  great  tumuli  where  hosts  of  the  slain 
were  buried.  Distributively  the  mounds 
show  quite  exactly  the  area  of  territory 
fought  over,  their  sinuous  or  waving 
lines  or  series  indicating  the  varying  for- 
tunes of  the  combatants.  Mounds  are 
of  diverse  sizes  and  shapes,  from  five  to 
thirty  feet  high,  and  were  used  for  burial 
and  sacrificial  purposes,  for  dykes,  as 
sites    for    temples    and    dwellings,  as 
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refuges  from  inundations,  as  amphithe- 
atres for  ball  games,  and  for  ornamental 
purposes,  as  in  public  parks  and  gardens 
of  the  present  day.  Many  in  the  sem- 
blance of  elephants,  leopards,  turtles,  rats, 
snakes,  deer,  and  the  like,  were  copied 
from  the  Aztec  and  Toltec  gardens,  and 
from  others  extant  in  the  Zuni  and  Mo- 
have country.  They  were  reproduced 
just  as  we  copy  patterns  from  the  Old 
World. 

Memorabilia  of  permanent  occupancy  in 
bass-relief,  sculpture,  and  hieroglyphs  oc- 
cur everywhere  among  the  ruins  of  the 
exhumed  cities  of  Yucatan,  and  are  re- 
peated all  over  Central  America  and  parts 
of  South  America,  while  pictographs  and 
rock  inscriptions  of  later  periods  mark 
the  exodus  and  advances  of  the  emigrants 
along  the  trails  which  diverge  from  the 
point  of  departure  through  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  and  thence  northwestward  up 
the  Pacific,  or  due  north  to  Colorado,  and 
thence  eastward  along  the  Arkansas 
River  across  the  Great  Plains,  or  north- 
easterly across  the  Rio  Grande  through 


southern  Texas  to  Arkansas.  The  hiero- 
glyphs* include  outlines  of  animals,  clan 
marks,  totems,  secret  -  society  insignia, 
challenges,  defiances,  taunts  (since  prac- 
tised by  all  Indian  tribes),  cautions 
against  ambuscades  and  natural  obstacles, 
directions  to  water  -  holes,  camping- 
grounds,  and  rendezvous,  as  well  as  men- 
tion of  skirmishes,  forced  marches,  mis- 
adventures, and  special  events,  practices 
which  were  in  vogue  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt  in  Biblical  times.  Every  new 
archaeological  discovery  adds  testimony 
to  establish  the  more  than  hypothetical 
origin  of  our  American  aborigines,  and 
the  close  relationship  between  their  an- 
cestors of  Central  America  and  the  peo- 
ples of  Egypt  and  Asia.  The  Bureau  of 
Ethnography  at  Washington  has  remarked 

*  Pictographs  on  inaccessible  rock  cliffs 
and  walls  of  canons  were  made  from  canoes 
when  the  permanent  stage  of  water  at  all 
points  was  thirty-five  feet  higher  than  now. 
This  is  illustrated  at  Red  Eock  on  Lake  Su- 
perior, the  level  of  all  the  Great  Lakes  be- 
ing at  one  time  in  the  past  that  much  high- 
er than  it  is  now. 


By  courtesy  of  "The  Antiquarian  " 

Hut  and  Manitou  Face  on  the  Facade  of  a  Temple  at  Palenque 


By  courtesy  of  "  Records  of  the  Past"  Exploration  Society 

Cliff  Dwellings  at  Walpi,  Arizona  (contemporaneous  with  ancient  Babylon) 


the  identity  of  certain  American  hiero- 
glyphics in  form  and  significance  with 
those  of  Egypt  and  the  East.  The  cal- 
endar of  Mexico  duplicates  in  essential 
features  the  calendars  of  India  and 
Arabia ;  some  social  customs  of  America 
resemble  those  of  Africa  and  Australia; 
and  the  beliefs  and  ceremonials  of  the 
American  aborigines  simulate  and  some- 
times exactly  repeat  those  of  India, 
China,  and  other  countries.  The  sun- 
dance  of  the  plains  Indians  is  a  relic  of 
the  sun-worship  of  Peru  and  Mexico  and 
back  to  the  worship  of  Baal  Peor ;  and 
all  the  altars  and  sacrificial  stones,  the 
human  sacrifices,  the  passing  through 
fire,  and  those  horrid  abominations  which 
were  bewailed  and  denounced  by  the 
Bible  prophets  in  Asia  Minor  5000  years 
ago,  were  doubtless  contemporary  and  in 
simultaneous  practice  on  both  hemi- 
spheres up  to  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Montezumas. 
They  obtain  even  now  in  isolated  regions 
of  this  continent. 

The  entire  proposition  contained  in  this 
paper  may  be  synoptically  stated  as  fol- 
lows: The  primeval  peoples  of  both 
North  and  South  America  originated 
from  a  civilization  of  high  degree  which 
occupied  the  sub  -  equatorial  belt  some 
10,000  years  ago,  while  the  glacial  sheet 


was  still  on.  Population  spread  north- 
ward as  the  ice  receded.  Routes  of  ex- 
odus diverging  from  the  central  point  of 
departure  are  plainly  marked  by  ruins 
and  records.  The  subsequent  settlements  in 
Mexico,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  California  indicate  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  advance,  as  well  as  the 
persistent  struggle  to  maintain  the  an- 
cient civilization  against  reversion  and 
the  catastrophes  of  nature.  The  varying 
architecture  of  the  valleys,  cliffs,  and 
mesas  is  an  intelligible  expression  of  the 
exigencies  which  stimulated  the  builders. 
The  gradual  distribution  of  population 
over  the  higher  latitudes  in  after-years 
was  supplemented  by  accretions  from  Eu- 
rope and  northern  Asia  centuries  before 
the  coming  of  Columbus.  Wars  and  re- 
prisals were  the  natural  and  inevitable 
results  of  a  mixed  and  degenerating 
population  with  different  dialects.  The 
mounds  which  cover  the  mid-continental 
areas,  isolated  and  in  groups,  tell  the 
story  thereof.  The  Korean  immigration 
of  the  year  544,  historically  cited,  which 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  Mexican  Em- 
pire in  1325,  was  but  an  incidental  con- 
tribution to  the  growing  population  of 
North  America.  So  also  were  the  very 
much  earlier  migrations  from  Central 
America  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


Little  Sister 


BY  ROY  ROLFE  GILSON 


IN  the  beginning,  when  you  first  dis- 
covered that  you  were  you,  there  was 
a  little  girl  who  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  you. 

In  the  daytime  she  played  with  you, 
and  believed  all  you  said,  and  was  always 
ready  to  cry.  At  night  she  slept  with 
you  and  the  four  dolls.  She  was  your 
little  sister,  Lizbeth. 

"  Whose    little   girl    are   you  ?"  they 
would  ask  her.    If  she  were  sitting  in 
Father's  lap,  she  would  doubtless  reply. 
"  Father's  little  girl." 
But— 

"  Oh,  Lizbeth/'  Mother  would  cry. 

"  — and  Mother's,"  Lizbeth  would  add, 
to  keep  peace  in  the  family.  Though  she 
never  mentioned  you  at  such  times,  she 
told  you  privately  that  she  would  marry 
you  when  you  grew  to  be  a  man,  and 
publicly  she  remembered  you  in  her 
prayers.  Kneeling  down  at  Mother's 
knee,  you  and  Lizbeth,  in  your  little 
white  nighties,  before  you  went  to  bed, 
you  said  "  Now  I  lay  me "  in  unison, 
and  ended  with  blessing  every  one,  only  at 
the  very  end  you  said, 

"  — and  God  bless  Captain  Jinks,"  for 
even  a  wooden  soldier  needed  God  in 
those  long  dark  nights  of  childhood, 
while  Lizbeth  said, 

" — and  God  bless  all  my  dollies,  and 
send  my  Sally  doll  a  new  leg." 

But  though  God  sent  three  new  legs, 
in  turn,  Sally  was  always  losing  them, 
so  that  finally  Lizbeth  confided  in 
Mother : 

"  Pretty  soon  God  '11  be  tired  of  send- 
ing Sally  new  legs,  I  guess.  You  speak 
to  Llim  next  time,  Mother,  'cause  I'm 
'shamed  to  any  more." 

And  when  Mother  asked  Him,  He  sent 
a  new  Sally  instead  of  a  new  leg.  It 
would  be  cheaper,  Mother  told  Father,  in 
the  long-run. 

In  the  diplomatic  precedence  of  Liz- 
beth's  prayers,  Father  and  Mother  were 
blessed  first,  and  you  came  between 
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"  Grandfather  and  Grandmother "  and 
"  God  bless  my  dollies."  Thus  was  your 
family  rank  established  for  all  time  by 
a  little  girl  in  a  white  night-gown.  You 
were  a  little  lower  than  your  elders,  it  is 
true,  but  you  were  higher  than  the  leg- 
less Sally  or  the  waxen  blonde. 

When  Lizbeth  and  you  were  good,  you 
loved  each  other,  and  when  you  were  bad, 
both  of  you  at  the  same  time,  you  loved 
each  other  too,  very  dearly.  But  some- 
times it  happened  that  Lizbeth  was  good 
and  you  were  bad,  and  then  she  only 
loved  Mother,  and  ran  and  told  tales  on 
you.  And  you — well,  you  did  not  love 
anybody  at  all. 

When  your  insides  said  it  would  be 
a  long  time  before  dinner,  and  your 
mouth  watered,  and  you  stood  on  a 
chair  by  the  pantry  shelf  with  your  hand 
in  a  brown  jar,  and  when  Lizbeth  found 
you  there,  you  could  tell  by  just  look- 
ing at  her  face  that  she  was  very  good 
that  day,  and  that  she  loved  Mother  bet- 
ter than  she  did  you.  So  you  knew 
without  even  thinking  about  it  that  you 
were  very  bad,  and  you  did  not  love  any- 
body at  all,  and  your  heart  quaked  with- 
in you  at  Lizbeth's  sanctity.  But  there 
was  always  a  last  resort. 

"  Lizbeth,  if  you  tell  " — you  mumbled 
awfully,  pointing  at  her  an  uncanny 
forefinger  dripping  preserves — "  if  you 
tell,  a  great  big  black  Gummy-gum  '11 
get  you  when  it's  dark,  and  he'll  pick 
out  your  eyes  and  gnaw  your  ears  off, 
and  he'll  keep  one  paw  over  your  mouth, 
so  you  can't  holler,  and  when  the  blood 
comes — " 

Lizbeth  quailed  before  you.  She  be- 
gan to  cry. 

"Yon  won't  tell,  will  you?"  you  de- 
manded, fiercely,  making  eyes  like  a 
Onmmy-gum  and  showing  your  white 
teeth. 

"No — o — o,"  wailed  Lizbeth. 
"Well,  stop  crying,  then,"  you  com- 
manded, sucking   your   syrupy  fingers. 
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"  If  you  cry,  the  Gummy-gum  '11  come 
and  get  you  now." 

Lizbeth  looked  fearfully  over  her 
shoulder  and  stopped.  By  that  time 
your  fingers  were  all  sucked,  and  the 
cover  was  back  on  the  jar,  and  you  were 
saved.  But  that  night,  when  Mother  and 
Father  came  home,  you  watched  Lizbeth, 
and  lest  she  should  forget,  you  made  the 
eyes  of  a  Gummy-gum  when  no  one  but 
Lizbeth  saw.  Mother  tucked  you  both 
into  bed  and  kissed  you  and  put  out  the 
light.    Then  Lizbeth  whimpered. 

"  Why,  Lizbeth,"  said  Mother  from 
the  dark. 

Quick  as  a  flash  you  snuggled  up  to 
Lizbeth's  side.  "  The  Gummy-gum  '11  get 
you  if  you  don't  stop,"  you  whispered, 
warningly  —  but  with  one  dismal  wail 
Lizbeth  was  out  of  bed  and  in  Mother's 
arms.  Then  you  knew  all  was  over. 
Desperately  you  awaited  retribution, 
humming  a  little  song,  and  so  it  was  to 
the  tune  of  "  I  want  to  be  an  angel  "  that 
you  heard  Lizbeth  sob  out  her  awful  tale : 

"  Harry  ...  he  ...  he  said  the  Gummy- 
gum  'd  get  me. . .  if  I  told  about  the 
p'serves." 

And  it  was  you  the  Gummy-gum  got 
that  time,  and  your  blood,  you  thought, 
almost  came. 

But  other  nights  when  you  went  to 
bed — nights  after  days  when  you  had 
both  been  good  and  loved  each  other — it 
was  fine  to  lie  there  in  the  dark  with  Liz- 
beth, playing  Make-Believe  before  you 
fell  asleep. 

"  I  tell  you,"  you  said,  putting  up 
your  foot  so  that  the  covers  rose  upon  it, 
making  a  little  tent — "  I  tell  you ;  let's 
be  Indians." 

"  Let's,"  said  Lizbeth. 

"  And  this  is  our  little  tent,  and  there's 
bears  outside  what  '11  eat  you  up  if  you 
don't  look  out." 

Lizbeth  shivered  and  drew  her  knees 
up  to  her  chin,  so  that  she  was  nothing 
but  a  little  warm  roll  under  the  wigwam. 

"  And  now  the  bears  are  coming — 
wow!  wow!  wow!" 

And  as  the  great  hungry  beasts  push- 
ed their  snouts  under  the  canvas  and 
growled  and  gnashed  their  teeth,  Liz- 
beth, little  squaw,  squealed  with  terror, 
and  seized  you  as  you  lay  there  helpless 
in  your  triple  role  of  tent  and  bears  and 
Indian  brave;  seized  you  in  the  ticklish 


ribs  so  that  the  wigwam  came  tumbling 
about  your  ears,  and  the  Indian  brave 
rolled  and  shrieked  with  laughter,  and 
the  brute  bears  fled  to  their  mountain 
caves. 

"  Children!" 

"  W— what?" 

"  Stop  that  noise  and  go  right  to  sleep. 
Do  you  hear  me?" 

Was  it  not  the  voice  of  the  mamma 
bear?  Stealthily  you  crept  under  the 
fallen  canvas,  which  had  grown  smaller, 
somehow,  in  the  melee,  so  that  when  you 
pulled  it  up  to  your  chin  and  tucked  it 
in  around  you,  Lizbeth  was  out  in  the 
cold;  and  when  Lizbeth  tucked  herself 
in,  then  you  were  shivering.  But  by- 
and-by  you  huddled  close  in  the  twisted 
sheets  and  talked  low  beneath  the  edge 
of  the  coverlet,  so  that  no  one  heard  you 
— not  even  the  Gummy-gum,  who  spent 
his  nights  on  the  back  stairs. 

"  Does  the  Gummy-gum  eat  little 
folks  while  they're  asleep?"  asked  Liz- 
beth, with  a  precautionary  snuggle-up. 

"  No ;  'cause  the  Gummy-gum  is  afraid 
of  the  little  black  gnomes  what  live  in 
the  pillows." 

"  Well,  if  the  little  black  gnomes  live 
in  the  pillows,  why  can't  vou  feel  them 
then  ?" 

"  'Cause,  now,  they're  so  teenty-ween- 
ty  and  so  soft." 

"  And  can't  you  ever  see  them  at  all  ?" 

"  No ;  'cause  they  don't  come  out  till 
you're  asleep." 

"  Oh  .  .  .  Well,  Harry — now — if  a 
Gummy-gum  had  a  head  like  a  horse, 
and  a  tail  like  a  cow,  and  a  bill  like  a 
duck,  what?" 

"  Why  —  why,  he  wouldn't,  'cause  he 
isn  t. 

"  Oh  .  .  .  Well,  is  the  Gummy-gum 
just  afraid  of  the  little  gnomes,  and 
that's  all?" 

"  Um-hm ;  'cause  the  little  gnomes  have 
little  knives,  all  sharp  and  shiny,  what 
they  got  on  the  Christmas  tree." 

"  Out  Christmas  tree  ?" 

"  No ;  the  little  gnomes's  Christmas 
tree." 

"  The  little  gnomes's  Christmas  tree  ?" 
"  ITm-hm." 
«  Why?" 

"  'Cause  .  .  .  why,    there    ain't  any 
why  .  .  .  just  Christmas  tree." 
"  Just  .  .  .  just  Christmas  tree  ?" 
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Mother  tucked  you   Both   into   Bed  and   kissed  you 


"  Urn." 

"  Why  ...  I  thought 

•  •  •  1  • 

And  you  and  Lizbeth 

never    felt  Mother 

smooth  out  the  covers 

at  all,  though  she  lifted 

you    up    to  straighten 

them;  and  so  you  slept, 

spoon-fashion,  warm  as 

toast,  with    the  little 

black  gnomes  watching 

in  the  pillows,  and  the 

Gummy  -  gum,  hungry 

but  afraid,  in  the  dark 

of  the  back  stairs. 

The  pear-tree  on  the 
edge  of  the  enchanted 
garden,  green  with  sum- 
mer and  tremulous  with 
breeze,  sheltered  a  little 
girl  and  her  dolls.  On 
the  cool  turf  she  sat 
alone,  preoccupied,  her 
dress  starched  and  white 
like  the  frill  of  a  val- 
entine, her  fat  little  legs 
straight  out  before  her, 
her  bright  little  curls 
straight  down  behind, 
her  lips  parted,  her  eyes 
gentle  with  a  dream  of 
motherhood  —  Mamma 
Lizbeth  crooning  lulla- 
bies to  her  four  chil- 
dren cradled  in  the 
soft  grass. 

"  I'll  tell  you  just  one 
more  story,"  she  was 
saying,  "  just  one  and 
that's  all,  and  then  you 
children  must  go  to 
sleep.  Sally,  lie  still ! 
Ain't  you  'shamed, 
kicking  all  the  covers 
off  and  catching  cold? 
Naughty  girl.  Now 
you  must  listen.  Well 
.  .  .  Once  upon  a  time 
there  was  a  fairy  what 
lived  in  a  rose,  and  she 
had  beautiful  wings — 
oh,  all  colors — and  she 
could  go  wherever  she 
wanted  to  without  any- 
body ever  seeing  her, 
'cause   she   was  iwisi- 
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ble,  which  is  when  you  can't  see  any- 
body at  all.  Well,  one  day  the  fairy 
saw  a  little  girl  carrying  her  father's 
dinner,  and  she  turned  herself  into  an 
old  witch  and  said  to  the  little  girl, 
'  Come  to  me,  pretty  one,  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  stick  of  peppermint  candy.'  Now 
the  little  girl,  she  just  loved  candy,  and 
peppermint  was  her  favorite,  but  she  was 
a  good  little  girl  and  minded  her  mother 
most  dut'fly,  and 
never  told  any 
lies  or  anything, 
so  she  curtsied  to 
the  old  witch  and 
said,  i  Thank  you 
kindly,  but  I  must 
hurry  with  my 
father's  dinner,  or 
he  will  be  hungry 
waiting.'  And 
what  do  you 
think?  Just  then 
the  old  witch 
turned  into  the 
beautiful  fairy 
again,  and  she 
kissed  the  little 
girl,  and  gave  her 
a  whole  bag  of 
peppermint  candy, 
and  a  doll  what 
talked,  and  a  ve- 
locipede for  her 
little  brother. 
And  what  does 
this  story  teach 
us,  children  ?  .  .  . 
Yes.  That's  right. 
It  teaches  us  to 
be  good  little  boys 
and  girls  and 
mind  our  parents. 
And  that's  all." 

The  dolls  fell 
asleep.  Lizbeth 

whispered  lest  they  should  awake,  and  tip- 
toed through  the  grass.  A  blue-jay  called 
harshly  from  a  neighboring  tree.  Liz- 
beth frowned  and  glanced  ,  anxiously  at 
the  grassy  trundle-bed.  "  'Sh !"  she  said, 
warningly,  her  finger  on  her  lip,  when- 
ever you  came  near. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  rustle  in  the 
leaves  above,  and  out  of  their  green- 
ness a  little  pear  dropped  to  the  grass 
at  Lizbeth's  feet. 


It  would  be  a  Long  Time  before  Dinner 


"  It's  mine,"  you  cried,  reaching  out 
your  hand. 

"  No — o,"  screamed  Lizbeth.  "  It's  for 
my  dollies'  breakfast,"  and  she  hugged 
the  stunted,  speckled  fruit  to  her  bosom 
so  tightly  that  its  brown,  soft  side  was 
crushed  in  her  hands.  You  tried  to 
snatch  it  from  her,  but  she  struck  you 
with  her  little  clinched  fist. 

"  No — o,"  she  cried  again.    "  It's  my 

dollies'  pear." 
Her  lip  quivered. 
Tears  sprang  into 
her  eyes.  You 
straightened  your- 
self. 

"All  right," 
you  muttered, 
fiercely.  "All 
right  for  you.  I'll 
run  away,  I  will, 
and  I'll  never 
come  back  — 
never!" 

You  climbed 
the  stone  wall. 

"No,"  cried 
Lizbeth. 

"I'll  never 
come  back,"  you 
called  defiantly 
as  you  stood 
on  the  top  of  the 
wall. 

"No,"  Lizbeth 
screamed,  scram- 
bling to  her  feet 
and  turning  to 
you  a  face  wet 
with  tears  and 
white  with  terror. 

"  Never,  never!" 
was  your  farewell 
to    her    as  you 
jumped.    Deaf  to 
the   pitiful  little 
wail  behind  you,  you  ran  out  across  the 
meadow,  muttering  to  yourself  your  fate- 
ful parting  cry. 

Lizbeth  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at 
the  wall  where  you  had  stood.  Then  she 
ran,  sobbing,  after  you,  around  through 
the  gate,  for  the  wall  was  too  high  for 
her,  and  out  into  the  field,  where  to  her 
blurred  vision  you  were  only  a  distant 
figure  now,  never,  never  to  return. 

"Harry!"  she  screamed,  and  the  wind 
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blew  her  cry  to  you  across  the  meadow, 
but  you  ran  on,  unheeding.  She  strug- 
gled after  you.  The  daisies  brushed  her 
skirt.  Creeping  vines  caught  at  her 
little  shoes  and  she  fell.  Scratched  by 
briers,  she  scrambled  to  her  feet  again 
and  stumbled  on,  blind  with  tears,  crying 
ever  "Harry,  Harry!"  but  so  faintly  now 
in  her  sobs  and  breathlessness  that  you 
did  not  hear.  At  the  top  of  a  weary, 
weary  slope  she  sank  helpless  and  heart- 
broken in  the  grass,  a  little  huddle  of 
curls  and  pinafore,  so  that  your  con- 
science smote  you  as  you  stood  waiting, 
half  hidden  by  the  hedge. 

"  Don't  be  a  cry-baby.  I  was  only 
fooling,"  you  said,  and  at  the  sound  of 
your  voice  Lizbeth  lifted  her  face  from 
the  grasses  and  put  out  her  arms  to 
you  with  a  cry.  In  one  hand  was  the 
little  pear. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  the  old  thing,"  you 
cried,  throwing  yourself  beside  her  on  the 
turf.  Smiling  again  through  her  tears, 
Lizbeth  reached  out  a  little  hand  scratch- 
ed by  briers,  and  patted  your  cheek. 

"  Harry,"  she  said,  "  you  can  have  all 


EN    YOU     LOOKED    IN    LlZBETH'S    EYES    YOU  SAW 
YOURSELF 


my  animal  crackers  for  your  m'nagerie, 
if  you  want  to,  and  my  little  brown  don- 
key; and  I'll  play  horse  with  you  any 
time  you  want  me  to,  Harry,  I  will." 

So,  after  all,  you  did  not  run  away, 
and  you  and  Lizbeth  went  home  at  last 
across  the  meadow,  hand  in  hand.  Be- 
hind you,  hidden  and  forgotten  in  the 
red  clover,  lay  your  quarrel  and  the  little 
pear.  You  never  loved  each  other  half  so 
much,  somehow,  as  when  you  had  quar- 
relled a  little  and  made  up  again. 

When  Lizbeth  loved  you,  there  were 
stars  in  her  brown  eyes;  when  you  looked 
more  closely,  so  that  you  were  Very  near 
their  shining,  you  saw  in  their  round 
black  pupils,  smiling  back  at  you,  the 
face  of  a  little  boy;  and  then  in  your 
own  eyes,  Lizbeth,  holding  your  cheeks 
between  her  hands,  found  the  face  of  a 
little  girl. 

"Why,  it's  me!"  she  cried. 
And  when  you  looked  again  into  Liz- 
beth's  eyes,  you  saw  yourself ;  and  "  Oh, 
Mother,"  you  said  afterward,  for  you  had 
thought  deeply,  "  I  think  it's  the  good 
Harry  that's   in   Lizbeth's   eyes,  'cause 
when   I  look   at   him,  he's  always 
smiling."    That  was  as  far  as  you 
thought  about  it  then ;  but  once,  long 
afterward,  it  came  to  you  that  little 
boys  never  find  their  pictures  in  a 
sister's  eyes  unless  they  are  good,  and 
love  her,  and  hold  her  cheeks  be- 
tween their  hands. 

Lizbeth's  cheeks  were  softer  than 
yours,  and  when  she  played  horse,  or 
the  day  was  windy,  so  that  the  grass 
rippled  and  the  trees  sang,  or  when 
it  was  tub-day  with  soap  and  towels 
upstairs,  her  cheeks  were  pink  as  the 
roses  in  Mother's  garden.  That  is 
how  you  came  to  tell  Mother  a  great 
secret,  one  evening  in  summer,  as 
you  sat  with  her  and  Lizbeth  on 
the  front  steps,  watching  the  sun 
go  down: 

"  I  guess  it's  tub-day  in  the  sky, 
Mother." 
"  Tub-day?" 

"Why,  yes.  All  the  little  clouds 
have  been  having  their  bath,  I  think, 
'cause  they're  all  pink  and  shiny, 
like  Lizbeth." 

But  once  Lizbeth's  cheeks  were 
white,  and  she  stayed  in  bed  every 
day,   and  you  played  by  yourself. 
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Twice  a  day  they  took  you  as  far  as 
the  bed-room  door  to  see  her. 

"  H'lo,"  you  said,  as  you  peeked. 

"  H'lo,"  she  whispered  back,  very  soft- 
ly, for  she  was  almost  asleep,  and  she  did 
not  even  smile  at  you,  and  before  you 
could  tell  her  what  the  Pussy-cat  did  they 
took  you  away — but  not  till  you  had  seen 
the  two  glasses  on  the  table  with  the 
silver  spoon  on  top. 

There  was  no  noise  in  the  days  then. 
Even  the  trees  stopped  singing,  and  the 
wind  walked  on  tiptoe  and  whispered 
into  people's  ears,  like  you. 

"  Is  it  to-day  Lizbeth  comes  down 
stairs?"  you  asked  every  morning. 

"  Do  you  think  Lizbeth  will  play  with 
me  to-morrow?"  you  asked  every  night. 
Night  came  a  long  time  after  morning 
in  the  days  when  Lizbeth  could  not  play. 

"  Oh  dear,  I  don't  think  I  feel  very 
well,"  you  told  Mother.  Tears  spilled  out 
of  your  eyes  and  rolled  down  your  cheeks. 
Mother  felt  your  brow  and  looked  at 
your  tongue. 

"  I  know  what's  the  matter  with  my 
little  boy,"  she  said,  and  kissed  you;  but 
she  did  not  put  you  to  bed. 


One  day  when  no  one  was  near  you 
peeked  and  saw  Lizbeth.  She  was  alone 
and  very  little  and  very  white. 

"  H'lo,"  you  said. 

"  H'lo,"  she  whispered  back  and  smiled 
at  you,  and  when  she  smiled  you  could 
not  wait  any  longer.  You  went  in  very 
softly  and  kissed  her  where  she  lay 
and  gave  her  a  little  hug.  She  patted 
your  cheek. 

"  I'd  like  my  dollies,"  she  whispered. 
You  brought  them  to  her,  all  four — the 
two  china  ones  and  the  rag  brunette  and 
the  waxen  blonde. 

"  Dollies  are  sick,"  she  said.  "  They 
most  died,  I  guess.  Play  you're  sick, 
too." 

Mother  found  you  there— Lizbeth  and 
you  and  the  four  dolls,  side  by  side  on 
the  bed,  all  in  a  little  sick  row.  And 
from  the  very  moment  that  you  kissed 
Lizbeth  and  gave  her  the  little  hug,  she 
grew  better,  so  that  by-and-by  the  wind 
blew  louder  and  the  trees  sang  lustily, 
and  all  Our  Yard  was  bright  with  flowers 
and  sun  and  voices  and  play,  for  you 
and  Lizbeth  and  the  four  dolls  were 
well  again. 


Music 


BY  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 


JN  the  wide-moving  Sea 
Is  hid  a  mystery 
That  the  ever-sounding  swell 
Whispers  of,  but  may  not  tell — 

With  its  deathless  melody 
Guarding  the  secret  well. 

And  the  wind,  in  its  sweep 

Above  the  mighty  deep, 
Breathes  a  meaning  few  may  know; 
Sings  it  in  a  cadence  low; 

Thunders  it  from  steep  to  steep — 
Farther  than  thought  can  go. 

The  Spirit  hath  no  way 

Its  master-word  to  say. 
Put  that  chanting  of  the  Sea — 
And  the  wind's  high  harmony? 

With  immortal  phrases  they 
Invest  the  mystery! 


AS   THOUGH    SHE   LISTENED    STILL   TO   WORDS    IN    HER  EARS 
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PART  IV 


CHAPTER  VII 

JULIE  LE  BRETON  was  sitting 
alone  in  her  own  small  sitting- 
room.  It  was  the  morning  of  the 
Tuesday  following  her  Sunday  scene 
with  Lady  Henry,  and  she  was  busy  with 
various  household  affairs.  A  small  ham- 
per of  flowers  newly  arrived  from  Lady 
Henry's  Surrey  garden,  and  not  yet  un- 
packed, was  standing  open  on  the  table, 
with  various  empty  flower-glasses  beside 
it.  Julie  was  at  the  moment  occupied 
with  the  "  Stores  order  "  for  the  month ; 
and  Lady  Henry's  cook-housekeeper  had 
but  just  left  the  room  after  delivering  an 
urgent  statement  on  the  need  for  "  re- 
lining  "  a  large  number  of  Lady  Henry's 
copper  saucepans. 

The  room  was  plain  and  threadbare. 
It  had  been  the  school-room  of  various 
generations  of  Delafields  in  the  past.  But 
for  an  observant  eye  it  contained  a  good 
many  objects  which  threw  light  upon  its 
present  occupant's  character  and  history. 
In  a  small  bookcase  beside  the  fire  were  a 
number  of  volumes  in  French  bindings. 
They  represented  either  the  French 
classics — Racine,  Bossuet,  Chateau- 
briand, Lamartine, — which  had  formed 
the  study  of  Julie's  convent  days, — or 
those  other  books,  George  Sand,  Victor 
Hugo,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Mazzini,  Leo- 
parcli,  together  with  the  poets  and  novel- 
ists of  revolutionary  Russia,  or  Polish 
nationalism,  or  Irish  rebellion,  —  which 
had  been  the  favorite  reading  of  both 
Lady  Rose  and  her  lover.  They  were  but 
a  hundred  in  all ;  but  for  Julie  Le  Breton 
they  stood  for  the  bridge  by  which,  at 
will,  memory  and  dreamful  pity  might 
carry  her  back  into  that  vanished  life 
she  had  once  shared  with  her  parents, — 
those  strange  beings,  so  calm  and  yet  so 
passionate  in  their  beliefs,  so  wilful  and 
yet  so  patient  in  their  deeds,  by  whose 
acts  her  own  experience  was  still  wholly 
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conditioned.  In  her  little  room  there 
were  no  portraits  of  them  visible.  But 
on  a  side  table  stood  a  small  carved 
triptych.  The  oblong  wings,  which  were 
open,  contained  photographs  of  figures 
from  one  of  the  great  Bruges  Mendings. 
The  centre  was  covered  by  two  wooden 
leaves  delicately  carved ;  and  the  leaves 
were  locked.  The  inquisitive  house-maid 
who  dusted  the  room  had  once  tried  to 
open  them — in  vain. 

On  a  stand  near  the  fire  lay  two  or  three 
yellow  volumes — some  recent  French  es- 
says, a  volume  of  Memoirs,  a  tale  of 
Bourget's,  and  so  forth.  These  were 
flanked  by  Sir  Henry  Maine's  Popular 
Government,  and  a  recent  brilliant  study 
of  English  policy  in  Egypt — both  of 
them  with  the  name  "  Richard  J.  Mon- 
tresor  "  on  the  title-page.  The  last  num- 
ber of  Dr.  Meredith's  paper.  The  New 
Rambler,  was  there  also;  and — with  the 
paper-knife  still  in  its  leaves — the  jour- 
nal of  the  latest  French  traveller  in  Mo- 
kembe,  a  small  "  H.  W."  inscribed  in  the 
top  right-hand  corner  of  its  gray  cover. 

Julie  finished  her  Stores  order,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  Then  she  wrote  half  a 
dozen  business  notes,  and  prepared  a  few 
cheques  for  Lady  Henry's  signature. 
When  this  was  done  the  two  dachshunds, 
who  had  been  lying  on  the  rug  spying 
out  her  every  movement,  began  to  jump 
upon  her. 

But  Julie  laughed  in  their  faces.  "  It's 
raining!"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  win- 
dow,— 'mining !  So  there!  Either  you 
won't  go  out  at  all,  or  you'll  go  with 
John !" 

John  was  the  second  footman,  whom 
the  dogs  hated.  They  returned  crest- 
fallen to  the  rug,  and  to  a  hungry  waiting 
on  Providence.  Julie  took  up  a  letter 
on  foreign  paper  which  had  reached  her 
that  morning,  glanced  at  the  door,  and  be- 
gan to  re-read  its  closely  written  sheets. 
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It  was  from  an  English  diplomat  on  a 
visit  to  Egypt,  a  man  on  whom  the  eyes 
of  Europe  were  at  that  moment  fixed. 
That  he  should  write  to  a  woman  at  all, 
on  the  subjects  of  the  letter,  involved  a 
compliment  hors  ligne;  that  he  should 
write  with  this  ease,  this  abandonment, 
was  indeed  remarkable.  Julie  flushed  a 
little  as  she  read.  But  when  she  came 
to  the  end,  she  put  it  aside  with  a  look  of 
worry.  "  I  wish  he'd  write  to  Lady 
Henry!"  was  her  thought.  "  She  hasn't 
had  a  line  from  him  for  weeks.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  she  suspects  already. 
When  any  one  talks  of  Egypt,  I  daren't 
open  my  lips" — 

— for  fear  of  betraying  the  very  mi- 
nute and  first-hand  information  that  was 
possessed  by  Lady  Henry's  companion? 
With  a  smile  and  a  shrug  she  locked  the 
letter  away  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  her 
writing-table,  and  took  up  an  envelope 
which  had  lain  beneath  it.  From  this — 
again  with  a  look  round  her — she  half 
drew  out  a  photograph.  The  grizzled 
head  and  spectacled  eyes  of  Dr.  Meredith 
emerged.  Julie's  expression  softened; 
her  eyebrows  went  up  a  little;  then  she 
slightly  shook  her  head,  like  one  who  pro- 
tests that  if  something  has  gone  wrong, 
it  isn't — isn't — his  fault!  Unwillingly, 
she  looked  at  the  last  words  of  the  letter: 

"  So  remember, — I  can  give  you  work 
if  you  want  it — and  paying  work.  I 
would  rather  give  you  my  life  and  my  all. 
But  these,  it  seems,  are  commodities  for 
which  you  have  no  use.  So  be  it.  But 
if  you  refuse  to  let  me*  serve  you,  when 
the  time  comes,  in  such  ways  as  I  have 
suggested  in  this  letter,  then  indeed  you 
would  be  unkind, — I  would  almost  dare 
to  say — ungrateful ! 

Yours  always  F.  M." 

This  letter  also  she  locked  away.  But 
her  hand  lingered  on  the  last  of  all.  She 
had  read  it  three  times  already,  and  knew 
it  practically  by  heart.  So  she  left  the 
sheets  undisturbed  in  their  envelope. 
But  she  raised  the  whole  to  her  lips,  and 
pressed  it  there,  while  her  eyes,  as  they 
slowly  filled  with  tears,  travelled — unsee- 
ing— to  the  wintry  street  beyond  the  win- 
dow. Eyes  and  face  wore  the  same  ex- 
pression as  Wilfrid  Bury  had  surprised 
there — the  dumb  utterance  of  a  woman 


hard  pressed,  not  so  much  by  the  world 
without  as  by  some  wild  force  within. 

In  that  still  moment  the  postman's 
knock  was  heard  in  the  street  outside. 
Julie  Le  Breton  started,  for  no  one 
whose  life  is  dependent  on  a  daily  letter 
can  hear  that  common  sound  without  a 
thrill.  Then  she  smiled  sadly  at  herself. 
"My  joy  is  over  for  to-day!"  And  she 
turned  away  with  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

But  she  did  not  place  it  in  the  same 
drawer  with  the  others.  She  moved 
across  to  the  little  carved  triptych,  and 
after  listening  a  moment  to  the  sounds 
in  the  house,  she  opened  its  closed  doors, 
with  a  gold  key  that  hung  on  her  watch- 
chain,  and  had  been  hidden  in  the  bosom 
of  her  dress. 

The  doors  fell  open.  Inside,  on  a  back- 
ground of  dark  velvet,  hung  two  minia- 
tures, lightly  framed  in  gold  and  linked 
together  by  a  graceful  scroll-work  in  gold. 
They  were  of  fine  French  work,  and  they 
represented  a  man  and  woman,  both 
handsome,  young,  and  of  a  remarkable 
distinction  of  aspect.  The  faces,  never- 
theless, hardly  gave  pleasure.  There  was 
in  each  of  them  a  look  at  once  absent 
and  eager, — the  look  of  those  who  have 
cared  much  and  ardently  for  "  man  " ; 
and  very  little,  comparatively,  for  men. 

The  miniatures  had  not  been  meant 
for  the  triptych,  nor  the  triptych  for 
them.  It  had  been  adapted  to  them  by 
loving  hands;  but  there  was  room  for 
other  things  in  the  velvet-lined  hollow, 
and  a  packet  of  letters  was  already  re- 
posing there.  Julie  slipped  the  letter  of 
the  morning  inside  the  elastic  band  which 
held  the  packet;  then  she  closed  and  lock- 
ed the  doors,  returning  the  key  to  its 
place  in  her  dress.  Both  the  lock  and 
hinges  of  this  little  hiding-place  were 
well  and  strongly  made;  and  when  the 
wings  also  were  shut  and  locked,  one  saw 
nothing  but  a  massively  framed  photo- 
graph of  the  Bruges  belfry,  resting  on  a 
wooden  support. 

She  had  hardly  completed  her  little 
task  when  there  was  a  sudden  noise  of 
footsteps  in  the  passage  outside. 

"  Julie !"  said  a  light  voice,  subdued  to 
a  laughing  whisper.    "  May  I  come  in  ?" 

The  Duchess  stood  on  the  threshold, 
her  small  shell -pink  face  emerging  from 
a  masterly  study  in  gray, — presented  by 
a  most  engaging  costume. 
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Julie  in  surprise  advanced  to  meet  her 
visitor,  and  the  old  butler,  who  was  Miss 
Le  Breton's  very  good  friend,  quickly 
and  discreetly  shut  the  door  upon  the 
two  ladies. 

"Oh,  my  dear!"  said  the  Duchess, 
throwing-  herself  into  Julie's  arms — "  I 
came  up  so  quietly!  I  told  Hutton  not 
to  disturb  Lady  Henry;  and  I  just  crept 
up  stairs,  holding  my  skirts.  Wasn't  it 
heroic  of  me  to  put  my  poor  little  head 
into  the  lion's  den  like  this?  But  when 
I  got  your  letter  this  morning  saying 
you  couldn't  come  to  me,  I  vowed  I 
would  just  see  for  myself  how  you  were, 
and  whether  there  was  anything  left  of 
you — oh!  you  poor  pale  thing!" 

And  drawing  Julie  to  a  chair,  the  little 
Duchess  sat  down  beside  her,  holding  her 
friend's  hands  and  studying  her  face. 

"  Tell  me  what's  been  happening, — I 
believe  you've  been  crying!  Oh!  the 
old  wretch !" 

"  You're  quite  mistaken,"  said  Julie, 
smiling.  "  Lady  Henry  says  I  may  help 
you  with  the  bazar." 

"  ~No !"  The  Duchess  threw  up  her 
hands  in  amazement.  "  How  have  you 
managed  that?" 

"  By  giving  in.  But,  Evelyn — I'm  not 
coming." 

"Oh!— Julie!"  The  Duchess  threw 
herself  back  in  her  chair,  and  fixed  a 
pair  of  very  blue  and  very  reproachful 
eyes  on  Miss  Le  Breton. 

"  No,  I'm  not  coming.  If  I'm  to  stay 
here,  even  for  a  time,  I  mustn't  provoke 
her  any  more.  She  says  I  may  come — 
but  she  doesn't  mean  it." 

"  She  couldn't  mean  anything  civil  or 
agreeable!  How  has  she  been  behaving 
— since  Sunday?" 

Julie  looked  uncertain. 

"  Oh !  there  is  an  armed  truce.  I  was 
made  to  have  a  fire  in  my  bed-room  last 
night.  And  Hutton  took  the  dogs  out 
yesterday." 

The  Duchess  laughed. 

"  And  there  was  quite  a  scene  on  Sun- 
day ?  You  don't  tell  me  much  about  it 
in  your  letter.  But — Julie!" — her  voice 
dropped  to  a  whisper — "  was  anything 
said  about  Jacob?" 

Julie  looked  down.  A  bitterness  crept 
into  her  face. 

"  Yes.  I  can't  forgive  myself.  I  was 
provoked  into  telling  the  truth." 


"You  did!  Well?  I  suppose  Aunt 
Flora  thought  it  was  all  your  fault  that 
he  proposed — and  an  impertinence  that 
you  refused !" 

"  She  was  complimentary  at  the  time," 
said  Julie,  half  smiling.  "  But  since — 
No !    I  don't  feel  that  she  is  appeased." 

"  Of  course  not.  Affronted ! — more 
likely." 

There  was  a  silence.  The  Duchess  was 
looking  at  Julie,  but  her  thoughts  were 
far  away.  And  presently  she  broke  out, 
with  the  etourderie  that  became  her — 

"  I  wish  I  understood  it  myself,  Julie ! 
I  know  you  like  him." 

"  Immensely.    But — we  should  fight !" 

Miss  Le  Breton  looked  up  with  anima- 
tion. 

"Oh!  that's  not  a  reason!"  said  the 
Duchess,  rather  annoyed. 

"It's  the  reason.  I  don't  know — there 
is  something  of  iron  in  Mr.  Delafield;" 
and  Julie  emphasized  the  words  with  a 
shrug,  which  was  almost  a  shiver.  "  And 
as  I'm  not  in  love  with  him — I'm  afraid 
of  him!" 

"  That's  the  best  way  of  being  in  love!" 
cried  the  Duchess.  "  And  then,  Julie " 
— she  paused,  and  at  last  added  naively, 
as  she  laid  her  little  hands  on  her  friend's 
knee — "  haven't  you  got  any  ambitions  ?" 

"  Plenty.  Oh !  I  should  like  very  well 
to  play  the  Duchess, — with  you  to  in- 
struct me,"  said  Julie,  caressing  the 
hands.  "  But  I  must  choose  my  Duke. 
And  till  the  right  one  appears,  I  prefer 
my  own  wild  ways." 

"  Afraid  of  J  a  cob  Delafield  ?  How 
odd!"  said  the  Duchess,  with  her  chin  on 
her  hands. 

"  It  may  be  odd  to  you,"  said  Julie, 
with  vivacity.  "  In  reality,  it's  not  in 
the  least  odd.  There's  the  same  quality 
in  him  that  there  is  in  Lady  Henry, — 
something  that  beats  you  down,"  she 
added,  under  her  breath.  "  There — 
that's  enough  about  Mr.  Delafield — quite 
enough !" 

And  rising,  Julie  threw  up  her  arms 
and  clasped  her  hands  above  her  head. 
The  gesture  was  all  strength  and  will — 
like  the  stretching  of  a  sea-bird's  wings. 

The  Duchess  looked  at  her  with  eyes 
that  had  begun  to  waver. 

"  Julie,  I  heard  such  an  odd  piece  of 
news  last  night.1' 

Julie  turned. 
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"  You   remember   the   questions  you 
asked  me  about  Aileen  Moffatt?" 
"  Perfectly." 

"  Well,  I  saw  a  man  last  night  who  had 
just  come  home  from  Simla.  He  saw  a 
great  deal  of  her,  and  he  says  that  she 
and  her  mother  were  adored  in  India. 
They  were  thought  so  quaint  and  sweet — 
unlike  other  people — and  the  girl  so  love- 
ly, in  a  sort  of  gossamer  way.  And  who 
do  you  think  was  always  about  with 
them,  at  Peshawar  first,  and  then  at 
Simla — so  that  everybody  talked?  Cap- 
tain Warkworth !  My  man  believed  there 
was  an  understanding  between  them." 

Julie  had  begun  to  fill  the  flower- 
glasses  with  water  and  unpack  the  flower- 
basket.  Her  back  was  towards  the  Duch- 
ess. After  a  moment  she  replied — her 
hands  full  of  forced  narcissus — 

"  Well — that  would  be  a  coup  for  him." 

"  I  should  think  so !  She  is  supposed 
to  have  half  a  million — in  coal-mines 
alone — besides  land.  Has  Captain  Wark- 
worth ever  said  anything  to  you  about 
them  ?" 

"  No.    He  has  never  mentioned  them." 

The  Duchess  reflected,  her  eyes  still  on 
Julie's  back. 

"  Everybody  wants  money  nowadays. 
And  the  soldiers  are  just  as  bad  as  any- 
body else.  They  don't  look  money — as 
the  City  men  do — that's  why  we  women 
fall  in  love  with  them — but  they  think 
it,  all  the  same." 

Julie  made  no  reply.  The  Duchess 
could  see  nothing  of  her.  But  the  little 
lady's  face  showed  the  flutter  of  one  de- 
termined to  venture  yet  a  little  further 
on  thin  ice. 

"  Julie — I've  done  everything  you've 
asked  me.  I  sent  a  card,  for  the  20th,  to 
that  rather  dreadful  woman,  Lady  Eros- 
wick.  I  was  very  clever  with  Bertie 
about  that  living;  and  I've  talked  to 
Mr.  Montresor.  But — Julie — if  you 
don't  mind — I  really  should  like  to  know 
why  you're  so  keen  about  it  ?" 

The  Duchess's  cheeks  were  by  now  one 
flush.  She  had  a  romantic  affection  for 
Julie,  and  would  not  have  offended  her 
for  the  world. 

Julie  turned  round.  She  was  always 
pale,  and  the  Duchess  saw  nothing  un- 
usual. 

"  Am  I  so  keen  ?" 
Julie! — you  have  done  everything  in 


the  world  for  this  man  since  he  came 
home." 

"  Well,  he  interested  me,"  said  Julie, 
stepping  back  to  look  at  the  effect  of  one 
of  the  vases.  "  The  first  evening  he  was 
here,  he  saved  me  from  Lady  Henry — 
twice.  He's  alone  in  the  world,  too, 
which  attracts  me.  You  see — I  happen 
to  know  what  it's  like.  An  only  son — 
and  an  orphan — and  no  family  interest 
to  push  him — " 

"  So  you  thought  you'd  push  him  ?  Oh ! 
Julie,  you're  a  darling — but  you're  rather 
a  wire-puller — aren't  you?" 

Julie  smiled  faintly. 

"  Well — perhaps  I  like  to  feel  some- 
times— that  I  have  a  little  power.  I 
haven't  much  else."  v 

The  Duchess  seized  one  of  her  hands 
and  pressed  it  to  her  cheek. 

"  You  have  power,  because  every  one 
loves  and  admires  you.  As  for  me,  I 
would  cut  myself  in  little  bits  to  please 
you!  ....  Well,  I  only  hope,  when  he's 
married  his  heiress,  if  he  does  marry  her, 
they'll  remember  what  they  owe  to  you!" 

Did  she  feel  the  hand  lying  in  her  own 
shake?  At  any  rate  it  was  brusquely 
withdrawn,  and  Julie  walked  to  the  end 
of  the  table  to  fetch  some  more  flowers. 

"  I  don't  want  any  gratitude,"  she 
said,  abruptly, — "  from  any  one.  Well, 
now,  Evelyn,  you  understand  about  the 
bazar?    I  wish  I  could — but  I  can't!" 

"  Yes,  I  understand.  Julie !"  The 
Duchess  rose  impulsively,  and  threw  her- 
self into  a  chair  beside  the  table  where 
she  could  watch  the  face  and  movements 
of  Mademoiselle  Le  Breton.  "  J ulie,  I 
want  so  much  to  talk  to  you — about 
business.  You're  not  to  be  offended! 
Julie — if  you  leave  Lady  Henry,  how  will 
you  manage  ?" 

"  How  shall  I  live,  you  mean  ?"  said 
Julie,  smiling  at  the  euphemism  in  which 
this  little  person,  for  whom  existence  had 
rained  gold  and  flowers  since  her  cradle, 
had  enwrapped  the  hard  facts  of  bread 
and  butter — facts  with  which  she  was 
so  little  acquainted  that  she  approached 
them  with  a  certain  delicate  mystery. 

"  You  must  have  some  money,  you 
know,  Julie,"  said  the  Duchess,  timidly, 
her  upraised  face  and  Paris  hat  well 
matched  by  the  gay  poinsettias,  the  deli- 
cate eucharis  and  arums,  with  which  the 
table  was  now  covered. 
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"  I  shall  earn  some,"  said  Julie,  qui- 
etly. 

"  Oh !  but,  J ulie,  you  can't  be  bothered 
with  any  other  tiresome  old  lady!" 

"  No.  I  should  keep  my  freedom.  But 
Dr.  Meredith  has  offered  me  work — and 
got  me  a  promise  of  more." 

The  Duchess  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Writing !  Well,  of  course  we  all  know 
you  can  do  anything  you  want  to  do !  And 
you  won't  let  anybody  help  you  at  all  ?" 

"  I  won't  let  anybody  give  me  money, 
if  that's  what  you  mean,"  said  Julie, 
smiling.  But  it  was  a  smile  without  ac- 
cent, without  gayety. 

The  Duchess,  watching  her,  said  to 
herself,  "  Since  I  came  in,  she  is  changed 
— quite  changed!" 

"  Julie,  you're  horribly  proud !" 

Julie's  face  contracted  a  little. 

"  How  much  '  power  '  should  I  have  left, 
do  you  think — how  much  self-respect — 
if  I  took  money  from  my  friends  ?" 

"  Well,  not  money,  perhaps.  But — 
Julie! — you  know  all  about  Bertie's  Lon- 
don property.  It's  abominable  how  much 
he  has !  There  are  always  a  few  houses 
he  keeps  in  his  own  hands.  If  Lady 
Henry  does  quarrel  with  you — and  we 
could  lend  you  a  little  house — for  a  time 
— wouldn't  you  take  it,  Julie?" 

Her  voice  had  the  coaxing  inflections 
of  a  child.    Julie  hesitated. 

"  Only  if  the  Duke  himself  offered  it," 
she  said  finally,  with  a  brusque  stiffen- 
ing of  her  whole  attitude. 

The  Duchess  flushed  and  stood  up. 

"  Oh,  well,  that's  all  right,"  she  said, 
but  no  longer  in  the  same  voice.  "  Re- 
member— I  have  your  promise.  I  must 
go.  Oh!  this  abominable  bazar.  It's  the 
first  thing  I've  ever  done  for  the  poor — 
and  I  knew  I  should  repent  it !" 

And  as  Julie  put  her  into  her  furs,  the 
fresh  pouting  lips  went  chattering  on : 
"  The  day  after  Bertie  proposed  to  me, 
he  said  to  me  he  hoped  I  should  take 
'an  intelligent  interest  in  the  poor!' 
And  I  put  his  own  hand  over  his  mouth, 
and  made  him  listen  to  me.  '  Bertie ! 
I  won't  do  anything  for  the  poor — not 
anything — that  I  don't  like,  anyway — till 
I'm  forty.  I'll  pet  my  servants  and  be 
nice  to  my  children,' — well,  T  didn't  say 
quite  that  to  him,  of  course, — 1  but  if  you 
want  a  gorm  for  a  wife,  just  say  so,  and 
we'll  break  it  off!'" 


"A  gorm?— what's  that?"  said  Julie, 
unable  at  the  same  time  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  kissing  the  pretty  face  so 
close  to  her. 

"  A  creature  that  goes  to  Committees 
— and  knows  all  about  the  rules  of  public 
meeting — and  dresses — well,  you  know 
how  they  dress,"  said  the  Duchess,  gather- 
ing up  her  glorious  chinchilla  muff  and 
dainty  gloves. 

"  On  the  contrary,  nowadays,  they  dress 
extremely  well." 

"  Oh !  but  that's  worse  than  anything ! 
People  take  them  for  the  proper  sort  of 
thing,  and  all  the  while  they're  just — 
gorms!  Good-by,  Julie — you  darling!  .  . 
Oh!  by-the-way,  what  an  idiot  I  am! 
Here  am  I  forgetting  the  chief  thing  I 
came  about.  Will  you  come  with  me  to 
Lady  Hubert's  to-night?  Do!  Bertie's 
away,  and  I  hate  going  by  myself." 

"  To  Lady  Hubert's  ?"  said  Julie,  start- 
ing a  little.  "  I  wonder  what  Lady  Henry 
would  say?" 

"  Tell  her  Jacob  won't  be  there !"  said 
the  Duchess,  laughing.  "  Then  she  won't 
make  any  difficulties." 

"  Shall  I  go  and  ask  her  ?" 

"  Gracious !  let  me  get  out  of  the  house 
first.  Give  her  a  message  from  me  that  I 
will  come  and  see  her  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. We've  got  to  make  it  up,  Bertie 
says;  so  the  sooner  it's  over,  the  better. 
Say  all  the  civil  things  you  can  to  her, 
about  to-night — and  wire  me  this  after- 
noon. If  all's  well,  I  come  for  you  at 
eleven." 

The  Duchess  rustled  away.  Julie  was 
left  standing  by  the  table,  alone.  Her 
face  was  very  still,  but  her  eyes  shone, 
her  teeth  pressed  her  lip.  Unconsciously 
her  hand  closed  upon  a  delicate  blossom 
of  eucharis  and  crushed  it. 

"  I'll  go !"  she  said  to  herself ;  "  I'll  go !" 
Her  letter  of  the  morning,  as  it  happened, 
had  included  the  following  sentences: 

"  I  think  to-night  I  must  put  in  an 
appearance  at  the  Hubert  Delafields', — 
though  I  own  that  neither  the  house  nor 
the  son  of  the  house  is  very  much  to  my 
liking.  But  I  hear  that  he  has  gone  back 
to  the  country.  And  there  are  a  few 
people  who  frequent  Lady  Hubert's,  who 
might  just  now  be  of  use." 

Lady  Llenry  gave  her  consent  that 
Mademoiselle  Le  Breton  should  accom- 
pany  the   Duchess   to   Lady  Hubert's 
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party,  almost  with  effusion.  "  It  will  be 
very  dull,"  she  said.  "  My  sister-in-law 
makes  a  desert  and  calls  it  society.  But 
if  you  want  to  go,  go. — As  to  Evelyn 
Crowborough,  I  am  engaged  to  my  den- 
tist to-morrow  morning." 

When  at  night  this  message  was  re- 
ported to  the  Duchess,  as  she  and  Julie 
were  on  their  way  to  Rutland  Gate,  she 
laughed. 

"  How  much  leek  shall  I  have  to  swal- 
low? What's  to-morrow?  Wednesday. 
Hm — cards  in  the  afternoon — in  the 
evening  I  appear,  sit  on  a  stool  at  Lady 
Henry's  feet,  and  look  at  you  through 
my  glasses  as  though  T  had  never  seen 
you  before.  On  Thursday  I  leave  a 
French  book;  on  Friday  I  send  the  baby 
to  see  her.  Goodness!  what  a  time  it 
takes !"  said  the  Duchess,  raising  her 
very  white  and  very  small  shoulders. 
"  Well ! — for  my  life,  I  mustn't  fail  to- 
morrow night." 

At  Lady  Hubert's  they  found  a  very 
tolerable,  not  to  say  lively,  gathering, 
which  quite  belied  Lady  Henry's  slan- 
ders. There  was  not  the  same  conscious 
brilliance,  the  same  thrill  in  the  air,  as 
pertained  to  the  gatherings  in  Bruton 
Street.  But  there  was  a  more  solid 
social  comfort,  such  as  befits  people  un- 
troubled by  the  certainty  that  the  world 
is  looking  on.  The  guests  of  Bruton 
Street  laughed,  as  well-bred  people 
should,  at  the  estimation  in  which  Lady 
Henry's  salon  was  held,  by  those  especial- 
ly who  did  not  belong  to'  it.  Still,  the 
mere  knowledge  of  this  outside  estimate 
kept  up  a  certain  tension.  At  Lady  Hu- 
bert's there  was  no  tension;  and  the 
agreeable  nobodies  who  found  their  way 
in  were  not  made  to  blush  for  the  agree- 
able nothings  of  their  conversation. 

Lady  Hubert  herself  made  for  ease — 
partly  no  doubt  for  stupidity.  She  was 
fair,  sleepy,  and  substantial.  Her  hus- 
band had  spent  her  fortune,  and  ruffled 
all  the  temper  she  had.  The  Hubert 
Delafields  were  now,  however,  better 
off  than  they  had  been;  investments  had 
recovered;  and  Lady  Hubert's  temper 
was  once  more  placid,  as  Providence  had 
meant  it  to  be.  During  the  coming 
season  it  was  her  firm  intention  to  marry 
her  daughter,  who  now  stood  beside  her 
as  she  received  her  guests — a  blond, 
sweet-featured  girl,  given,  however,  so  it- 


was  said,  to  good  works,  and  not  at 
all  inclined  to  trouble  herself  overmuch 
about  a  husband. 

The  rooms  were  fairly  full;  and  the 
entry  of  the  Duchess  and  Mademoiselle 
Le  Breton  was  one  of  the  incidents  of 
the  evening,  and  visibly  quickened  the 
pulses  of  the  assembly.  The  little  Dres- 
den-china Duchess,  with  her  clothes,  her 
jewels,  and  her  smiles,  had  been,  since 
her  marriage,  one  of  the  chief  favorites 
of  fashion.  She  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  depths  of  the  country,  and  married 
at  eighteen.  After  six  years  she  was  not 
in  the  least  tired  of  her  popularity  or 
its  penalties.  All  the  life  in  her  dainty 
person,  her  glancing  eyes,  and  small, 
smiling  lips  rose,  as  it  were,  to  meet  the 
stir  that  she  evoked.  She  vaguely  saw 
herself  as  Titania,  and  played  the  part 
with  childish  glee.  And  like  Titania,  as 
she  had  more  than  once  ruefully  re- 
flected, she  was  liable  to  be  chidden  by 
her  lord. 

But  the  Duke  was  on  this  particular 
evening  debating  high  subjects  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  Duchess  was 
amusing  herself.  Sir  Wilfrid  Bury,  who 
arrived  not  long  after  his  goddaughter, 
found  her  the  centre  first  of  a  body-guard 
of  cousins,  including  amongst  them  ap- 
parently a  great  many  handsome  young 
men,  and  then  of  a  small  crowd,  whose 
vaguely  smiling  faces  reflected  the  pleas- 
ure that  was  to  be  got,  even  at  a  distance, 
out  of  her  young  and  merry  beauty. 

Julie  Le  Breton  was  not  with  her.  But 
in  the  next  room  Sir  Wilfrid  soon  per- 
ceived the  form  and  face  which  in  their 
own  way  exacted  quite  as  much  atten- 
tion from  the  world  as  those  of  the 
Duchess.  She  was  talking  with  many 
people,  and,  as  usual,  he  could  not  help 
watching  her.  Never  yet  had  he  seen 
her  wide  black  eyes  more  vivid  than  they 
were  to-night.  Now,  as  on  his  first  sight 
of  her,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  call 
them  beautiful.  Yet  beautiful  they  were, 
by  every  canon  of  form  and  color.  No 
doubt  it  was  something  in  their  expres- 
sion that  offended  his  own  well-drilled 
instincts. 

He  found  himself  thinking  suspicious 
thoughts  about  most  of  the  conversations 
in  which  he  saw  her  engaged.  Why  was 
she  bestowing  those  careful  smiles  on 
that  intolerable  woman,  Lady  Eroswick? 
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And  what  an  acquaintance  she  seemed  to 
have  among  these  elderly  soldiers,  who 
might  at  all  times  be  reckoned  on  at 
Lady  Hubert's  parties !  One  gray-haired 
veteran  after  another  recalled  himself  to 
her  attention,  got  his  few  minutes  with 
her,  and  passed  on  smiling.  Certain  high 
officials,  too,  were  no  less  friendly.  .  Her 
court,  it  seemed  to  him,  was  mainly  com- 
posed of  the  middle-aged;  to-night,  at 
any  rate,  she  left  the  young  to  the 
Duchess.  And  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
court  of  men.  The  women,  as  he  now 
perceived,  were  a  trifle  more  reserved. 
There  was  not,  indeed,  a  trace  of  ex- 
clusion. They  were  glad  to  see  her; 
glad,  he  thought,  to  be  noticed  by  her. 
But  they  did  not  yield  themselves — or  so 
he  fancied — with  the  same  wholeness  as 
their  husbands. 

"  Plow  old  is  she?"  he  asked  himself. 
"  About  nine-and-twenty  ?  .  .  Jacob's  age, 
or  a  trifle  older." 

After  a  time  he  lost  sight  of  her,  and, 
in  the  amusement  of  his  own  evening, 
forgot  her.  But  as  the  rooms  were  be- 
ginning to  thin  he  walked  through  them, 
looking  for  a  famous  collection  of  min- 
iatures that  belonged  to  Lady  Hubert. 
English  family  history  was  one  of  his 
hobbies,  and  he  was  far  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Delafield  statesmen  and  the 
Delafield  beauties  of  the  past  than  were 
any  of  their  modern  descendants.  Lady 
Hubert's  Cosways  and  Plimers  had  made 
a  lively  impression  upon  him  in  days 
gone  by,  and  he  meant  to  renew  ac- 
quaintance with  them. 

But  they  had  been  moved  from  the 
room  in  which  he  remembered  them,  and 
he  was  led  on  through  a  series  of  drawing- 
rooms,  now  nearly  empty,  till  on  the 
threshold  of  the  last  he  paused  suddenly. 

A  lady  and  gentleman  rose  from  a  sofa 
on  which  they  had  been  sitting.  Captain 
Warkworth  stood  still.  Mademoiselle 
Le  Breton  advanced  to  the  new-comer. 

"  Is  it  very  late  ?"  she  said,  gathering 
up  her  fan  and  gloves.  "  We  have  been 
looking  at  Lady  Hubert's  miniatures. 
That  lady  with  the  muff  " — she  pointed  to 
the  case  which  occupied  a  conspicuous 
position  in  the  room — "  is  really  wonder- 
ful !  Can  you  tell  me,  Sir  Wilfrid,  where 
the  Duchess  is  ?" 

"  No,  but  I  can  help  you  to  find  her," 
said    that    gentleman,    forgetting  the 


miniatures,  and  endeavoring  to  look  at 
neither  of  his  companions. 

"And  I  must  rush!"  said  Captain 
Warkworth,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  I 
told  a  man  to  come  to  my  rooms  at 
twelve — heavens !" 

He  shook  hands  with  Miss  Le  Breton, 
and  hurried  away. 

Sir  Wilfrid  and  Julie  moved  on  to- 
gether. That  he  had  disturbed  a  most 
intimate  and  critical  conversation  was 
somehow  borne  in  upon  Sir  Wilfrid.  But 
kind  and  even  romantic  as  was  the  old 
man's  inmost  nature — his  feelings  were 
not  friendly. 

"How  does  the  biography  get  on?"  he 
asked  his  conrpanion,  with  a  smile. 

A  bright  flush  appeared  in  Mademoi- 
selle Le  Breton's  cheek. 

"  I  think  Lady  Henry  has  dropped  it." 

"  Ah,  well — I  don't  imagine  she  will  re- 
gret it,"  he  said,  dryly. 

She  made  no  reply.  He  mentally  ac- 
cused himself  for  a  brute,  and  then  shook 
off  the  charge.  Surely  a  few  pin-pricks 
were  her  desert !  That  she  should  defend 
her  own  secrets  was,  as  Delafield  had  said, 
legitimate  enough.  But  when  a  man 
offers  you  his  services,  you  should  not 
befool  him  beyond  a  certain  point. 

She  must  be  aware  of  what  he  was 
thinking!  He  glanced  at  her  curiously, 
at  the  stately  dress  gleaming  with  jet, 
which  no  longer  affected  anything  of  the 
girl,  at  the  fine  but  old-fashioned  neck- 
lace of  pearls  and  diamonds — no  doubt 
her  mother's — which  clasped  her  singu- 
larly slender  throat.  At  any  rate,  she 
showed  nothing.  She  began  to  talk 
again  of  the  Delafield  miniatures,  using 
her  fan  the  while  with  graceful  de- 
liberation; and  presently  they  found 
the  Duchess. 

"  Is  she  an  adventuress,  or  is  she  not?" 
thought  Bury,  as  his  hansom  carried 
him  away  from  Rutland  Gate.  "  If  she 
marries  Jacob,  it  will  be  a  queer  busi- 
ness !" 

CHAPTER  VIII 

MEANWHILE  the  Duchess  had 
dropped  Julie  Le  Breton  at  Lady 
Llenry's  door.  Julie  groped  her  way  up 
stairs  through  the  sleeping  house.  She 
found  her  room  in  darkness,  and  she 
turned  on  no  light.  There  was  still  a 
last  glimmer  of  £re,  and  she  sank  down 
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by  it,  her  long  arms  clasped  round  her 
knees,  her  head  thrown  back  as  though 
she  listened  still  to  words  in  her  ears. 

"  Oh !  such  a  child ! — such  a  dear, 
simple-minded  child!  Report  engaged 
her  to  at  least  ten  different  people  at 
Simla.  She  had  a  crowd  of  cavaliers 
there — I  was  one  of  them.  The  whole 
place  adored  her — and  her  mother.  She 
is  a  very  rare  little  creature, — but  well 
looked  after,  I  can  tell  you — a  whole  ar- 
ray of  guardians  in  the  background!" 

How  was  it  possible  not  to  trust  that 
aspect  and  that  smile?  Her  mind  trav- 
elled back  to  the  autumn  days  when  she 
had  seen  them  first ;  reviewed  the  steps,  so 
little  noticed  at  first,  so  rapid  lately  and 
full  of  fate,  by  which  she  had  come  into 
this  bondage  wherein  she  stood.  She  saw 
the  first  appearance  of  the  young  soldier 
in  Lady  Henry's  drawing-room;  her  first 
conversation  with  him;  and  all  the  subtle 
development  of  that  singular  relation 
between  them,  into  which  so  many  ele- 
ments had  entered.  The  flattering  sense 
of  social  power  implied  both  in  the  hom- 
age of  this  young  and  successful  man, 
and  in  the  very  services  that  she,  on  her 
side,  was  able  to  render  him;  impulsive 
gratitude  for  that  homage,  at  a  time 
when  her  very  soul  was  smarting  under 
Lady  Henry's  contemptuous  hostility ; 
and  then  the  sweet  advances  of  a  "  friend- 
ship "  that  was  to  unite  them  in  a  bond 
secret  and  unique,  a  bond  that  took  no 
account  of  the  commonplaces  of  love  and 
marriage,  the  link  of  equal  and  kindred 
souls  in  a  common  struggle  with  hard 
and  sordid  circumstance. 

"  I  have  neither  family  nor  powerful 
friends,"  he  had  written  to  her  a  few 
weeks  after  their  first  meeting ; — "  all 
that  I  have  won,  I  have  won  for  myself. 
Nobody  ever  made  '  interest '  for  me  but 
you.  You  too  are  alone  in  the  world. 
You  too  have  to  struggle  for  yourself. 
Let  us  unite  our  forces — cheer  each  other, 
care  for  each  other — and  keep  our  friend- 
ship a  sacred  secret  from  the  world  that 
would  misunderstand  it.  I  will  not  fail 
you.  I  will  give  you  all  my  confidence  ; 
and  I  will  try  and  understand  that  noble, 
wounded  heart  of  yours,  with,  its  memo- 
ries, and  all  those  singular  prides  and 
isolations  that  have  been  imposed  on  it 
by  circumstance.  I  will  not  say,  let  me 
be  your  brother;  there  is  something  banal 


in  that ;  '  friend '  is  good  enough  for  us 
both;  and  there  is  between  us  a  com- 
munity of  intellectual  and  spiritual  in- 
terest which  will  enable  us  to  add  new 
meaning  even  to  that  sacred  word.  I 
will  write  to  you  every  day;  you  shall 
know  all  that  happens  to  me;  and  what- 
ever grateful  devotion  can  do  to  make 
your  life  smoother,  shall  be  done." — 

Five  months  ago,  was  it,  that  that  let- 
ter was  written  ? 

Its  remembered  phrases  already  rang 
bitterly  in  an  aching  heart.  Since  it 
reached  her  she  had  put  out  all  her  pow- 
ers as  a  woman,  all  her  influence  as  an 
intelligence,  in  the  service  of  the  writer. 

And  now,  here  she  sat  in  the  dark,  tor- 
tured by  a  passion  of  which  she  was 
ashamed,  before  which  she  was  beginning 
to  stand  helpless  in  a  kind  of  terror.  The 
situation  was  developing;  and  she  found 
herself  wondering  how  much  longer  she 
would  be  able  to  control  herself  or  it. 
Very  miserably  conscious,  too,  was  she 
all  the  time  that  she  was  now  playing 
for  a  reward  that  was  secretly,  tacitly, 
humiliatingly  denied  her.  How  could  a 
poor  man,  with  Harry  Warkworth's  am- 
bitions, think  for  a  moment  of  marriage 
with  a  woman  in  her  ambiguous  and  de- 
pendent position?  Her  common-sense 
told  her  that  the  very  notion  was  absurd. 
And  yet  since  the  Duchess's  gossip  had 
given  point  and  body  to  a  hundred  vague 
suspicions,  she  was  no  longer  able  to 
calm,  to  master  herself. 

Suddenly  a  thought  of  another  kind 
occurred  to  her.  It  added  to  her  smart 
that  Sir  Wilfrid,  in  their  meeting  at 
Lady  Hubert's,  had  spoken  to  her  and 
looked  at  her  with  that  slight  touch  of 
laughing  contempt.  There  had  been  no 
insincerity  in  that  emotion  with  which 
she  had  first  appealed  to  him  as  her 
mother's  friend;  she  did  truly  value  the 
old  man's  good  opinion.  And  yet  she 
had  told  him  lies. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  she  said  to  herself, 
with  a  little  shiver.  The  story  about  the 
biography  had  been  the  invention  of  a 
moment.  It  had  made  things  easy,  and 
it  had  a  small  foundation  in  the  fact  that 
Lady  Henry  had  talked  vaguely  of  using 
the  letters  lent  her  by  Captain  Wark- 
worth  for  the  elucidation — perhaps  in  a 
Nineteenth  Century  article — of  certain 
passages  in  her  husband's  Indian  career. 
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Jacob  Delafield,  too.  There  also  it  was 
no  less  clear  to  her  than  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
that  she  had  "  overdone  it."  It  was  true, 
then,  what  Lady  Henry  said  of  her — that 
she  had  an  overmastering  tendency  to 
intrigue — to  a  perpetual  tampering  with 
the  plain  fact? 

"  Well — it  is  the  way  in  which  such 
people  as  I  defend  themselves !"  she  said, 
obstinately  repeating  to  herself  what  she 
had  said  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Bury. 

And  then  she  set  against  it,  proudly, 
that  disinterestedness  of  which,  as  she 
vowed  to  herself,  no  one  but  she  knew 
the  facts.  It  was  true,  what  she  had 
said  to  the  Duchess  and  to  Sir  Wilfrid. 
Plenty  of  people  would  give  her  money, 
would  make  her  life  comfortable,  without 
the  need  for  any  daily  slavery.  She 
would  not  take  it.  Jacob  Delafield  would 
marry  her,  if  she  lifted  her  finger;  and 
she  would  not  lift  it.  Dr.  Meredith  wrould 
marry  her;  and  she  had  said  him  nay. 
She  hugged  the  thought  of  her  own  un- 
known and  unapplauded  integrity.  It 
comforted  her  pride.  It  drew  a  veil  over 
that  wounding  laughter  which  had  gleam- 
ed for  a  moment  through  those  long 
lashes  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Bury. 

Last  of  all,  as  she  sank  into  her  rest- 
less sleep,  came  the  remembrance  that  she 
was  still  under  Lady  Henry's  roof.  In 
the  silence  of  the  night  the  difficulties  of 
her  situation  pressed  upon  and  tormented 
her.  What  was  she  to  do?  Whom  was 
she  to  trust  ? 

"  Dixon,  how  is  Lady  Henry  ?" 

"  Much  too  ill  to  come  down  stairs, 
miss.  She's  very  much  put  out, — in 
fact,  miss  "  (the  maid  lowered  her  voice), 
"  you  hardly  dare  go  near  her.  But  she 
says  herself  it  would  be  absurd  to  at- 
tempt it." 

"  Lias  Hutton  had  any  orders  ?" 

"  Yes,  miss.  I've  just  told  him  what 
her  Ladyship  wishes.  He's  to  tell  every- 
body that  Lady  Henry's  very  sorry,  and 
hoped  up  to  the  last  moment  to  be  able 
to  come  down  as  usual." 

"  Has  Lady  Henry  all  she  wants, 
Dixon?  Have  you  taken  her  the  evening 
papers  V 

"  Oh  yes,  miss.    But  if  you  go  in  to 
her  much,  her  Ladyship  says  you're  dis- 
turbing her;  and  if  you  don't  go,  why 
of  course  everybody's  neglecting  her!" 
Vol.  CV— No.  627.-4  8 


"  Do  you  think  I  may  go  and  say  good- 
night to  her,  Dixon  ?" 

The  maid  hesitated. 

"  I'll  ask  her,  miss — I'll  certainly  ask 
her." 

The  door  closed,  and  Julie  was  left 
alone  in  the  great  drawing-room  of  the 
Bruton  Street  house.  It  had  been  pre- 
pared as  usual  for  the  Wednesday  even- 
ing party.  The  flowers  were  fresh;  the 
chairs  had  been  arranged  as  Lady  Henry 
liked  to  have  them;  the  parquet  floor 
shone  under  the  electric  light;  the  Gains- 
boroughs  seemed  to  look  down  from  the 
walls  with  a  gay  and  friendly  expectancy. 

For  herself,  Julie  had  just  finished  her 
solitary  dinner,  still  buoyed  up  while  she 
was  eating  it  by  the  hope  that  Lady 
Henry  would  be  able  to  come  down.  The 
bitter  winds  of  the  two  previous  days, 
however,  had  much  aggravated  her 
chronic  rheumatism.  She  was  certainly 
ill  and  suffering;  but  Julie  had  known 
her  make  such  heroic  efforts  before  this 
to  keep  her  Wednesdays  going,  that  not 
till  Dixon  appeared  with  her  verdict  did 
she  give  up  hope. 

So  everybody  would  be  turned  away. 
Julie  paced  the  drawing-room  a  solitary 
figure  amid  its  lights  and  flowers — soli- 
tary and  dejected.  In  a  couple  of  hours' 
time  all  her  particular  friends  would 
come  to  the  door  and  it  would  be  shut 
against  them.  "  Of  course  expect  me  to- 
night," had  been  the  concluding  words 
of  her  letter  of  the  morning.  Several 
people  also  had  announced  themselves 
for  this  evening  whom  it  was  extremely 
desirable  she  should  see.  A  certain 
eminent  Colonel,  Professor  at  the  Staff- 
College,  was  being  freely  named  in  the 
papers  for  the  Mokembe  Mission.  Never 
was  it  more  necessary  for  her  to  keep 
all  the  threads  of  her  influence  in  good 
working  order.  And  these  Wednesday 
evenings  offered  her  the  occasions  when 
she  was  most  successful,  most  at  her 
ease, — especially  whenever  Lady  Henry 
was  not  well  enough  to  leave  the  com- 
paratively limited  sphere  of  the  back 
drawing-room. 

Moreover,  the  gatherings  themselves 
ministered  to  a  veritable  craving  in  Julie 
Le  Breton, — the  craving  for  society  and 
conversation.  She  shared  it  with  Lady 
Henry,  but  in  her  it  was  even  more  deep- 
ly rooted.    Lady  Henry  had  ten  talent-; 
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in  the  Scriptural  sense — money,  rank, 
all  sorts  of  inherited  bonds  and  associa- 
tions; Julie  Le  Breton  had  but  this  one. 
Society  was  with  her  both  an  instinct 
and  an  art.  With  the  subtlest  and  most 
intelligent  ambition  she  had  trained  and 
improved  her  natural  gift  for  it  during 
the  last  few  years.  And  now,  to  the  ex- 
citement of  society  was  added  the  excite- 
ment of  a  new  and  tyrannous  feeling, 
for  which  society  was  henceforth  a  mere 
weapon  to  be  used. 

She  fumed  and  fretted  for  a  while  in 
silence.  Every  now  and  then  she  would 
pause  in  front  of  one  of  the  great  mirrors 
of  the  room,  and  look  at  the  reflection  of 
her  tall  thinness,  and  the  trailing  satin 
of  her  gown. 

"  The  girl — so  pretty,  in  a  gossamer 
sort  of  way."  The  words  echoed  in  her 
mind;  and  vaguely  beside  her  own  image 
in  the  glass  there  rose  a  vision  of  girl- 
hood— pale  gold  hair,  pink  cheeks,  white 
frock;  and  she  turned  away,  miserable, 
from  that  conscious,  that  intellectual 
distinction,  with  which  in  general  she 
could  persuade  herself  to  be  very  fairly 
satisfied. 

Hutton,  the  butler,  came  in  to  look  at 
the  fire. 

"  Will  you  be  sitting  here  to-night, 

miss  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  Hutton.  I  shall  go  back  to 
the  library.  I  think  the  fire  in  my  own 
room  is  out." 

"  I  had  better  put  out  these  lights,  any- 
way," said  the  man,  looking  round  the 
brilliant  room. 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Julie ;  and  she 
began  to  assist  him  to  do  so. 

Suddenly  a  thought  occurred  to  her. 

"  Hutton !"  She  went  up  to  him  and 
spoke  in  a  lower  tone.  "  If  the  Duchess 
of  Crowborough  comes  to-night,  I  should 
very  much  like  to  see  her;  and  I  know 
she  wants  to  see  me.  Do  you  think  it 
could  possibly  disturb  Lady  Henry,  if 
you  were  to  show  her  into  the  library — 
for  twenty  minutes  ?" 

The  man  considered. 

"  I  don't  think  there  could  be  any- 
thing heard  upstairs,  miss.  I  should,  of 
course,  warn  her  Grace  that  her  Lady- 
ship was  ill." 

"  Well,  then — Hutton — please  ask  her 
to  come  in,"  said  Miss  Le  Breton,  hur- 
riedly. "  And,  Hutton,  Dr.  Meredith  and 


Mr.  Montresor — you  know  how  disap- 
pointed they'll  be  not  to  find  Lady  Henry 
at  home  ?" 

"  Yes,  miss.  They'll  want  to  know 
how  her  Ladyship  is,  no  doubt.  I'll  tell 
them  you're  in  the  library.  And  Captain 
Warkworth,  miss  ? — he's  never  missed  a 
Wednesday  evening  for  weeks." 

"  Oh,  well,  if  he  comes — you  must 
judge  for  yourself,  Hutton,"  said  Miss 
Le  Breton,  occupying  herself  with  the 
electric  switches.  "  I  should  like  to  tell 
them  all — the  old  friends — how  Lady 
Henry  is." 

The  butler's  face  was  respectful  dis- 
cretion itself. 

"  Of  course,  miss.  And  shall  I  bring 
tea  and  coffee  ?" 

"  Oh  no !"  said  Miss  Le  Breton,  hast- 
ily; and  then,  after  reflection:  "  Well — 
have  it  ready — but  I  don't  suppose  any- 
body will  ask  for  it.  Is  there  a  good  fire 
in  the  library?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  miss.  I  thought  you  would 
be  coming  down  there  again.  Shall  I 
take  some  of  these  flowers  down? — the 
room  looks  rather  bare,  if  anybody's  com- 
ing in." 

Julie  colored  a  little. 

"  Well,  you  might, — not  many.  And, 
Hutton — you're  sure — we  can't  disturb 
Lady  Henry  ?" 

Hutton's  expression  was  not  wholly 
confident. 

"  Her  Ladyship's  very  quick  of  hear- 
ing, miss.  But  I'll  shut  these  doors  at 
the  foot  of  the  back  stairs,  and  I'll  ask 
every  one  to  come  in  quietly." 

"  Thank  you,  Hutton — thank  you. 
That  '11  be  very  good  of  you.  And, 
Hutton—" 

"  Yes,  miss."  The  man  paused,  with  a 
large  vase  of  white  arums  in  his  hand. 

"  You'll  say  a  word  to  Dixon,  won't 
you?  If  anybody  comes  in,  there'll  be 
no  need  to  trouble  Lady  Henry  about  it. 
I  can  tell  her  to-morrow." 

"  Very  good,  miss.  Dixon  will  be 
down  to  her  supper  presently." 

The  butler  departed.  Julie  was  left 
alone  in  the  now  darkened  room,  lighted 
only  by  one  lamp  and  the  bright  glow  of 
the  fire.  She  caught  her  breath — sud- 
denly struck  with  the  audacity  of  what 
she  had  been  doing.  Eight  or  ten  of 
these  people  certainly  would  come  in — 
eight  or  ten  of  Lady  Henry's   "  inti- 
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mates."  If  Lady  Henry  discovered  it? — 
after  this  precarious  truce  between  them 
had  just  been  patched  up. 

Julie  made  a  step  towards  the  door  as 
though  to  recall  the  butler — then  stopped 
herself.  The  thought  that  in  an  hour's 
time  Harry  Warkworth  might  be  within 
a  few  yards  of  her  and  she  not  permitted 
to  see  him  worked  intolerably  in  heart 
and  brain,  dulling  the  shrewd  intelli- 
gence by  which  she  was  ordinarily  gov- 
erned. She  was  conscious,  indeed,  of  some 
profound  inner  change.  Life  had  been 
difficult  enough  before  the  Duchess  had 
said  those  few  words  to  her.    But  since ! 

Suppose  he  had  deceived  her,  at  Lady 
Hubert's  party?  Through  all  her  mount- 
ing- passion  her  acute  sense  of  character 
did  not  fail  her.  She  secretly  knew  that 
it  was  quite  possible  he  had  deceived  her. 
But  the  knowledge-  merely  added  to  the 
sense  of  danger,  which  in  this  case  was 
one  of  the  elements  of  passion  itself. 

"  He  must  have  money — of  course  he 
must  have  money,"  she  was  saying  fever- 
ishly to  herself.  "  But  I'll  find  ways. 
Why  should  he  marry  yet — for  years  ?  It 
would  be  only  hampering  him." 

Again  she  paused  before  the  mirrored 
wall ;  and  again  imagination  evoked  upon 
the  glass  the  same  white  and  threaten- 
ing image, — her  own  near  kinswoman, — 
the  child  of  her  mother's  sister!  How 
strange!  Where  was  the  little  gossamer 
creature  now — in  what  safe  haven  of 
money  and  family  affection,  and  all  the 
spoiling  that  money  brings?  From  the 
climbing  paths  of  her  own  difficult  and 
personal  struggle  Julie  Le  Breton  looked 
down  with  sore  contempt  on  such  a  de- 
generate ease  of  circumstance.  She  had 
heard  it  said  that  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter were  lingering  abroad  for  a  time  on 
their  way  home  from  India.  Yet  was 
the  girl  all  the  while  pining  for  England, 
thinking  not  of  her  garden,  her  horse,  her 
pets, — but  only  of  this  slim  young  soldier 
who  in  a  few  minutes,  perhaps,  would 
knock  at  Lady  Henry's  door,  in  quest  of 
Aileen  Moffatt's  unknown,  unguessed-of 
cousin?  These  thoughts  sent  wild  com- 
bative thrills  through  Julie's  pulses.  She 
turned  to  one  of  the  old  French  clocks. 
How  much  longer  now? — till  he  came? 

"  Her  Ladyship  would  like  to  see  you, 
miss." 

The  voice  was  Dixon's,  and  Julie  turn- 


ed hurriedly,  recalling  all  her  self-pos- 
session. She  climbed  some  steep  stairs, 
still  unmodernized,  to  Lady  Henry's 
floor.  That  lady  slept  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  so  as  to  be  out  of  noise.  Her 
room  was  an  old-fashioned  apartment, 
furnished  about  the  year  Queen  Victoria 
came  to  the  throne,  with  furniture, 
chintzes,  and  carpet  of  the  most  approved 
early  Victorian  pattern.  What  had  been 
ugly  then  was  dingy  now;  and  its  strong 
mistress,  who  had  known  so  well  how  to 
assimilate  and  guard  the  fine  decorations 
and  noble  pictures  of  the  drawing-rooms, 
would  not  have  a  thing  in  it  touched. 
"  It  suits  me,"  she  would  say  impatiently 
when  her  stout  sister-in-law  pleaded 
placidly  for  white  paint  and  bright  colors. 
"  If  it's  ugly,  so  am  I." 

Fierce  certainly,  and  forbidding-,  she 
was,  on  this  February  evening.  She  lay 
high  on  her  pillow,  tormented  by  her 
chronic  bronchitis  and  by  rheumatic 
pain,  her  brows  drawn  together,  her 
vigorous  hands  clasped  before  her  in  an 
evident  tension,  as  though  she  only  re- 
strained herself  with  difficulty  from  de- 
fying* maid,  doctor,  and  her  own  sense 
of  prudence. 

"  Well  —  you  have  dressed  ?"  she  said 
sharply,  as  Julie  Le  Breton  entered  her 
room. 

"I  did  not  get  your  message  till  I  had 
finished  dinner.  And  I  dressed  before 
dinner." 

Lady  Henry  looked  her  up  and  down, 
like  a  cat  ready  to  pounce. 

"  You  didn't  bring  me  those  letters  to 
sign  ?" 

"  No — I  thought  you  were  not  fit  for 
it." 

"  I  said  they  were  to  go  to-night. 
Kindly  bring  them  at  once." 

Julie  brought  them.  With  groans  and 
flinchings  that  she  could  not  repress, 
Lady  Henry  read  and  signed  them.  Then 
she  demanded  to  be  read  to.  Julie  sat 
down,  trembling.  How  fast  the  hands 
of  Lady  Henry's  clock  were  moving  on! 

.Mercifully  Lady  Henry  was  already 
somewhat  sleepy,  partly  from  weakness, 
partly  from  a  dose  of  bromide. 

"  I  hear  nothing,"  she  said,  putting- 
out  an  impatient  hand.  "You  should 
raise  your  voice.  I  didn't  mean  you  to 
shout,  of  course  I  Thank  you — that  '11  do. 
Good-night.     Tell  Hutton  to  keep  the 
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house  as  quiet  as  he  can.  People  must 
knock  and  ring,  I  suppose;  but  if  all  the 
doors  are  properly  shut  it  oughtn't  to 
bother  me.    Are  you  going  to  bed?" 

"  I  shall  sit  up  a  little  to  write  some 
letters.   But — I  sha'n't  be  late." 

"  Why  should  you  be  late  ?"  said  Lady 
Henry  tartly,  as  she  turned  away. 

Julie  made  her  way  down  stairs,  with  a 
beating  heart.  All  the  doors  were  care- 
fully shut  behind  her.  When  she  reach- 
ed the  hall,  it  was  already  half  past  ten 
o'clock.  She  hurried  to  the  library,  the 
large  panelled  room  behind  the  dining- 
room.  How  bright  Hutton  had  made  it 
look!  Up  shot  her  spirits.  With  a  gay 
and  dancing  step  she  went  from  chair  to 
chair,  arranging  everything  instinctively 
as  she  was  accustomed  to  do  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. She  made  the  flowers  less 
stiff;  she  put  on  another  light;  she  drew 
one  table  forward  and  pushed  its  fellow 
back  against  the  wall.  What  a  charming 
old  room,  after  all!  What  a  pity  Lady 
Henry  so  seldom  used  it !  It  was  panelled 
in  dark  oak,  while  the  drawing-room  was 
white.  But  the  pictures,  of  which  there 
were  two  or  three,  looked  even  better  here 
than  upstairs.  That  beautiful  Lawrence 
— a  "  red  boy  "  in  gleaming  satin, — that 
pair  of  Hoppners,  fine  studies  in  blue, — 
why — who  had  ever  seen  them  before! 
And  another  light  or  two  would  show 
them  still  better. 

A  loud  knock  and  ring.  Julie  held  her 
breath.  Ah!  a  distant  voice  in  the  hall. 
She  moved  to  the  fire,  and  stood  quietly 
reading  an  evening  paper. 

"  Captain  Warkworth  would  be  glad  if 
you  would  see  him  for  a  few  minutes, 
miss.  He  would  like  to  ask  you  himself 
about  her  Ladyship." 

"  Please  ask  him  to  come  in,  Hutton." 

Hutton  effaced  himself  and  the  young 
man  entered.  Then  Julie  raised  her 
voice : 

"  Remember  please,  Hutton,  that  I 
particularly  want  to  see  the  Duchess." 

Hutton  bowed  and  retired.  Wark- 
worth came  forward. 

"  What  luck  to  find  you  like  this !" 

He  threw  her  one  look, — Julie  knew  it 
to  be  a  look  of  scrutiny, — and  then,  as 
she  held  out  her  hand,  he  stooped  and 
kissed  it. 

"  He  wants  to  know  that  my  suspi- 


cions are  gone,"  she  thought.  "  At  any 
rate,  he  should  believe  it." 

"  The  great  thing,"  she  said,  with  her 
finger  to  her  lip,  "  is  that  Lady  Henry 
should  hear  nothing!" 

She  motioned  her  somewhat  puzzled 
guest  to  a  seat  on  one  side  of  the  fire, 
and,  herself,  fell  into  another  opposite. 
A  wild  vivacity  was  in  her  face  and 
manner. 

"  Isn't  this  amusing  ?  Isn't  the  room 
charming?  I  think  I  should  receive  very 
well," — she  looked  round  her, — "  in  my 
own  house." 

"  You  would  receive  well  in  a  garret — 
a  stable !"  he  said.  "  But  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ?  Explain." 

"  Lady  Henry  is  ill  and  is  gone  to  bed. 
That  made  her  very  cross — poor  Lady 
Henry!  She  thinks  I  too  am  in  bed. 
But  you  see— you  forced  your  way  in — 
didn't  you? — to  inquire  with  greater 
minuteness  after  Lady  Henry's  health." 

She  bent  towards  him,  her  eyes 
dancing. 

"  Of  course  I  did !  Will  there  present- 
ly be  a  swarm  on  my  heels,  all  -possessed 
with  a  similar  eagerness,  or — " 

Lie  drew  his  chair,  smiling,  a  little 
closer  to  her.  She,  on  the  contrary,  with- 
drew hers. 

"  There  will  no  doubt  be  six  or  seven," 
she  said,  demurely,  "  who  will  want  per- 
sonal news.  But  now,  before  they  come," 
— her  tone  changed, — "  is  there  anything 
to  tell  me?" 

"  Plenty !"  he  said,  drawing  a  letter 
out  of  his  pocket.  "  Your  writ,  my  dear 
lady,  runs  as  easily  in  the  City  as  else- 
where."   And  he  held  up  an  envelope. 

She  flushed. 

"  You  have  got  your  allotment  ?  But 
I  knew  you  would.  Lady  Eroswick 
promised." 

"  And  a  large  allotment  too !"  he  said, 
joyously.  "  I  am  the  envy  of  all  my 
friends.  Some  of  them  have  got  a  few 
shares,  and  have  already  sold  them — 
grumbling.  I  keep  mine  three  days  more, 
on  the  best  advice, — the  price  may  go 
higher  yet.  But,  anyway,  there " — he 
shook  the  envelope — "  there  it  is — de- 
liverance from  debt — peace  of  mind  for 
the  first  time  since  I  was  a  lad  at  school, 
— the  power  of  going,  properly  fitted  out 
and  equipped,  to  Africa — if  I  go ! — and 
not  like  a  beggar: — all  in  that  bit  of 
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aper,  and  all  the  work  of — some  one 
ou  and  I  know !  Fairy  godmother ! — 
ill  me,  please,  how  to  say  a  proper  thank 

3U." 

The  young  soldier  dropped  his  voice, 
'hose  blue  eyes  which  had  done  him  ex- 
3llent  service  in  many  different  parts  of 
le  globe  were  fixed  with  brilliance  on 
is  companion;  the  lines  of  a  full-lipped 
louth  quivered  with  what  seemed  a 
Dyish  pleasure.  The  comfort  of  money 
ilief  was  never  acknowledged  more 
•ankly  or  more  handsomely. 

Julie  hurriedly  repressed  him.  Did  she 
>el  instinctively  that  there  are  thanks 
hich  it  sometimes  humiliates  a  man  to 
miember,  lavishly  as  he  may  have  pour- 
1  them  out  at  the  moment, — thanks 
hich  may  easily  count  in  the  long-run, 
ot  for,  but  against  the  donor?  She 
ither  haughtily  asked  what  she  had  done 
Lit  say  a  chance  word  to  Lady  Froswick  ? 
he  shares  had  to  be  allotted  to  some- 
)dy.    She  was  glad,  of  course,  very  glad, 

he  were  relieved  from  anxiety.  .  .  . 

So  did  she  free  herself  and  him  from 

burdensome  gratitude;  and  they  passed 
>  discussing  the  latest  chances  of  the 
[okembe  appointment. 

The  Staff-College  Colonel  was  no  doubt 
>rmidable;  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
ho  had  hitherto  allowed  himself  to  be 
iuch  talked  to  on  the  subject  of  young 
farkworth's  claims  by  several  men  in 
Lgh  place, — General  McGill  among  them, 
-well  known  in  Lady  Henry's  drawing- 
)om,  was  perhaps  inclining  to  the  new 
iggestion,  which  was  strongly  supported 
y  important  people  in  Egypt ;  he  had  one 
"  two  recent  appointments  on  his  con- 
jience  not  quite  of  the  highest  order; 
ad  the  Staff-College  man,  in  addition  to 
fine  military  record,  was  virtue,  poverty, 
ad  industry  embodied;  was  nobody's 
msin;  and  would  altogether  produce  a 
Dod  effect. 

Could  anything  more  be  done  —  any 
'esh  threads  set  in  motion? 

They  bandied  names  a  little,  Julie 
uite  as  subtly  and  minutely  informed 
3  the  man,  with  regard  to  all  the  sources 
f  patronage.  New  devices,  fresh  modes 
f  approach,  revealed  themselves  to  the 
Oman's  quick  brain.  Yet  she  did  not 
latter  about  them;  still  less  parade  her 
svn  resources.  Only  in  talking  with  her, 
ead  walls  seemed  to  give  way;  vistas  of 


hope  and  possibility  opened  in  the  very 
heart  of  discouragement.  She  found  the 
right  word,  the  right  jest,  the  right  spur 
to  invention  or  effort;  while  all  the  time 
she  was  caressing  and  appeasing  her 
companion's  self-love — placing  it  like  a 
hothouse  plant  in  an  atmosphere  of  ex- 
pansion and  content — with  that  art  of 
hers,  which  for  the  ambitious  and  ir- 
ritable man,  more  conscious  of  the  kicks 
than  of  the  kisses  of  fortune,  made  con- 
versation with  her  an  active  and  delight- 
ful pleasure. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  Warkworth 
presently  declared,  "  but  after  I  have 
been  talking  to  you  for  ten  minutes  the 
whole  world  seems  changed.  The  sky 
was  ink, — and  you  have  turned  it  rosy. 
But  suppose  it  is  all  mirage — and  you 
the  enchanter?" 

He  smiled  at  her — consciously,  super- 
abundantly. It  was  not  easy  to  keep 
quite  cool  with  Julie  Le  Breton;  the  self- 
satisfaction  she  could  excite  in  the  man 
she  wished  to  please  recoiled  upon  the 
woman  offering  the  incense.  The  flatter- 
ed one  was  apt  to  be  foolishly  responsive. 

u  That  is  my  risk!"  she  said,  with  a 
little  shrug.  "  If  I  make  you  confident — 
and  nothing  comes  of  it — " 

"  I  hope  I  shall  know  how  to  behave 
myself,"  cried  Warkworth. — "  You  see, 
you  hardly  understand — forgive  me ! — 
your  own  personal  effect.  When  people 
are  face  to  face  with  you,  they  want  to 
please  you,  to  say  what  will  please  you, 
and  then  they  go  away,  and — " 

"  Resolve  not  to  be  made  fools  of  ?" 
she  said,  smiling.  "  But  isn't  that  the 
whole  art — when  you're  guessing  what 
will  happen — to  be  able  to  strike  the 
balance  of  half  a  dozen  different  attrac- 
tions ?" 

"  Montresor,  as  the  ocean  ?"  said 
Warkworth,  musing — "  with  half  a  dozen 
different  forces  tugging  at  him?  Well, 
dear  lady,  be  the  moon  to  these  tides — 
while  this  humble  mortal  looks  on,  and 
hopes !" 

He  bent  forward,  and  across  the  glow- 
ing fire  their  eyes  met.  She  looked  so 
cool,  so  handsome,  so  little  yielding  at 
that  moment,  that,  in  addition  to  grati- 
tude and  flattered  vanity,  Warkworth 
was  suddenly  conscious  of  a  new  stir  in 
the  blood.  It  begat,  however,  instant  re- 
coil.   Wariness! — let  that  be  the  word, 
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both  for  her  sake  and  his  own.  What 
had  he  to  reproach  himself  with  so  far? 
Nothing.  He  had  never  offered  himself 
as  the  lover,  as  the  possible  husband. 
They  were  both  esprit s  faits, — they  un- 
derstood each  other.  As  for  little  Ai- 
leen  —  well,  whatever  had  happened  or 
might  happen,  that  was  not  his  secret  to 
give  away.  And  a  woman  in  Julie  Le 
Breton's  position,  and  with  her  intelli- 
gence, knows  very  well  what  the  dif- 
ficulties of  her  case  are.  Poor  Julie! 
If  she  had  been  Lady  Henry  —  what 
a  career  she  would  have  made  for 
herself!  He  was  very  curious  as  to 
her  birth  and  antecedents,  of  which  he 
knew  little  or  nothing;  with  him  she 
had  always  avoided  the  subject.  She  was 
the  child,  he  understood,  of  English  par- 
ents who  had  lived  abroad;  Lady  Henry 
had  come  across  her  by  chance.  But 
there  must  be  something  in  her  past  to 
account  for  this  distinction,  this  ease, 
with  which  she  held  her  own  in  what 
passes  as  the  best  of  English  society. 

And  Julie  as  their  eyes  crossed  guessed 
something  of  all  this,  as  she  met  his 
gaze  fixed  upon  her, — so  reflective,  eager, 
tenderly  observant.  She  flushed  a  little 
and  began  to  talk  of  other  things. 

"  Everybody  surely  is  unusually  late ! 
It  will  be  annoying  indeed  if  the  Duchess 
doesn't  come!" 

"  The  Duchess  is  a  delicious  creature, 


— but  not  for  me !"  said  Warkworth,  ^ 
a  laugh.  "  She  dislikes  me.  Ah !  1 
then,  for  the  fray!" 

For  the  outer  bell  rang  loudly, 
there  were  steps  in  the  hall. 

"  Oh,  Julie !" — in  swept  a  white  wl 
wind,  with  the  smallest  white  satin  s 
twinkling  in  front  of  it — "  how  cleve 
you — you  naughty  angel !  Aunt  E 
in  bed — and  you  down  here !  And  I 
came  prepared  for  such  a  dose  of  h 
ble-pie —  What  a  relief!  Oh!  Ho\> 
you  do?" 

The  last  words  were  spoken  in  q 
another  tone,  as  the  Duchess,  for 
first  time  perceiving  the  young  office] 
the  more  shaded  side  of  the  fireplace, 
tended  to  him  a  very  high  wrist  an 
very  stiff  hand.  Then  she  turned  aj 
to  Julie — 

"  My  dear,  there's  a  small  mob  in 
hall !  Mr.  Montresor,  and  General  Sc 
body — and  Jacob — and  Dr.  Mere 
with  a  Frenchman, — oh!  and  old  ] 
Lackington, — and  Heaven  knows  1 
Hutton  told  me  I  might  come  in — i 
promised  to  come  first  and  reconno 
But  what's  Hutton  to  do?  You  re 
must  take  a  line.  The  carriages 
driving  up  at  a  fine  rate." 

"  I'll  go  and  speak  to  Hutton," 
Julie. 

And  she  hurried  into  the  hall. 
[to  be  continued.] 


A  Sea-Song 

BY  HELEN  TURNER 

YEO  ho!    Down  below!    Is  your  spirit  aglow 
With  the  scud  and  the  spume  and  the  fret  of  the  sea? 
The  salt  air  is  keen  on  your  brown  cheek,  I  ween, 
And  the  heart  in  your  bosom's  a-dancing  with  glee! 
Then  up  with  the  sail  to  the  freshening  gale, 

And  joy  to  our  sailing, — right  seamen  are  we; 
At  the  first  gleam  of  morning  we'll  laugh  at  the  warning 
Of  the  jolly  red  sun  peeping  up  from  the  sea. 

Our  hearts  are  in  tune  to  the  magical  rune 

Of  the  life-giving  wind  as  it  strains  at  the  sheet; 
The  wild  airs  will  scatter  our  troubles — what  matter! 

When  the  brine's  in  our  nostrils  the  world's  at  our  feet. 
Then  up  with  the  sail  to  the  freshening  gale, 

And  joy  to  our  sailing, — right  seamen  are  we; 
We  will  sing  to  the  daring  of  hardy  seafaring, 

And  welcome  a  fight  with  our  brother,  the  sea! 


The  Fox's  Understudy 


BY  MARY  RAYMOND   SHIPMAN  ANDREWS 


F  course  I'm  only  a  small  boy. 
That's  drummed  into  me  forty 
times  a  day,  and  anyway  I  know 
;'s  one  of  the  facts  they  call  self- 
Lt,  and,  like  all  of  those,  a  shameful 
I  suppose  I've  got  as  good  a  chance 
tng  a  centurion,  in  time,  as  any 
can  citizen,  yet  it's  constantly  be- 
lrown  in  my  teeth  that  I'm  only 
in  and  a  small  boy.  But  it  isn't 
ult,  and  I  have  feelings,  and  also 
.  badly  treated  I  get  even  when  I 
This  story  is  about  one  of  the  times 
I  could.  I  heard  my  sister  Mar- 
remark — she's  my  sister-in-law,  but 
her,  and  Walter  says  it  gives  the 
5sion  of  a  united  family,  so  I  call 
3ter — I  heard  her  say  hell  had  no 
ike  a  woman  scorned.  Well,  now, 
e  to  tell  you  that  if  they  want  an- 
fury  just  as  good,  they  had  better 
round  among  the  small  boys  scorn- 
;  was  my  cousin  Reggie  that  scorned 
it  he  won't  again. 

gie  is  twenty-six  years  old,  which  is 
it  advantage.  But  what  I  sustain 
t  it's  mean  to  be  rubbing  it  in  all 
me  that  I'm  a  kid.  After  all,  the 
reatest  men  have  gone  through  the 
:rouble  and  come  out  unskinned.  I 
that  the  comparative  values  of  ages 
mportant  study,  and  one  well  worth 
tention  of  the  most  learned  scaven- 
But  I'm  not  writing  about  that, 
writing  about  a  tragedy  that  I 
I,  and  brought  to  a  glorious  ter- 
,  and  the  way  it  all  began  was  by 
;ly  chasing  me  off  the  tennis-court, 
playing  with  Dick  Ely,  who  is  quite 
e  and  old  boy  of  fourteen,  and  out 
id  my  cousin  Reggie  with  that 
e's  crazy  over,  Miss  Annie  Cary. 
3  didn't  waste  a  minute  on  polite- 
)r  to  say,  "  Finish  your  set,  boys," 
f  little  extravaganza  of  that  sort, 
le.  We  boys  are  used  to  being 
L  class;  we'd  have  gone  quietly  if 
?iven  us  half  a  chance;  but  he 


didn't.  He  just  fell  over  himself  shout- 
ing: 

"  Clear  the  deck  for  action,  chil- 
dren !  Great  international  tennis  tour- 
nament about  to  begin !  Hurry  up  and 
get  your  things  out  of  the  way,  boys — 
we  don't  want  to  wait."  Now  the  set 
stood  five  to  four,  and  I  had  Dick  forty- 
love  on  the  game,  and  I'd  never  got  a 
set  from  Dick.  You  can  see  if  that 
wasn't  exciting.  I  stopped  with  my 
racket  up  to  serve,  and  said,  as  politely 
as  I  knew  how : 

"  Could  you  wait  till  we  finish  this 
set,  Reggie?  It  won't  take  more  than 
five  minutes." 

Miss  Cary  was  decent,  I'll  say  that  for 
her,  and  she  jiggled  her  eyes  and  pushed 
down  her  belt,  the  way  she  does,  and 


"Oh  yes!    Let  them  finish.    Pray  do! 
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peeped  out :  "  Oh  yes !  Let  them  finish. 
Pray  do !    I'm  in  no  hurry." 

But  Reggie  waved  his  racket  around 
his  head  and  insisted :  "  Nonsense !  They 
would  take  hours!  I  won't  have  you  im- 
posed on — you  are  too  sweet  and  gentle. 
Get  out,  boys !" 

My  brother  Walter  says  a  gentleman 
is  to  be  treated  as  such  irrespectful  of 
age,  and  he  does  it.  But  Reggie  seems 
not  to  have  been  instructed  in  that 
maxiom.  We  picked  up  our  balls  and 
walked  off  the  court  with  silent  yet  boil- 
ing hearts.  Dick  Ely  is  quite  old,  you 
know,  and  he  was  my  guest,  and  it  em- 
barrassed me  a  lot.  He  went  home,  but 
I  was  so  angry  I  couldn't  walk,  and  I 
dropped  on  a  bench  under  a  tree  by  the 
court  and  picked  up  a  magazine  some  one 
had  left,  and  apparently  read.  But  I 
watched  their  foolish  playing  and  sizzled 
with  madness.  I  didn't  know  a  word  I 
read,  and  all  I  thought  of  was  how  to  get 
even.  Now  if  you're  mad  enough,  and 
think  hard,  you  can  usually  get  your 
enemy  delivered  into  your  hand,  as  is 
shown  in  Stalky  and  Co.  My  mother, 
not  having  read  it,  gave  me  that  book, 
but  I  don't  consider  it,  and  Walter 
doesn't,  a  model  for  every-day  conduct, 
yet  some  of  its  points  gave  me  ideas  that 
day.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  their  great 
international  tournament  began  to  run 
down — they  can't  either  of  them  play — 
and  they  stopped  longer  and  longer,  and 
talked  over  the  net  each  time.  The  first 
thing  I  noticed  was  Miss  Gary  saying: 

"  Be  careful !  That  youngster  may 
hear." 

And  Reggie  answered :  "  No  danger. 
He's  only  an  infant.  He's  thinking  about 
his  blocks  and  mud  pies." 

That  mollyfied  me,  perhaps  you  think. 
"  Blocks  and  mud  pies,"  and  I  thirteen ! 
My  blood  boiled  at  such  unjustness,  but 
I  sat  all  the  stiller,  with  my  eyes  glued 
on  that  magazine  upside  down.  They 
were  arranging  something  Reggie  seemed 
awfully  keen  about. 

"  I  must  see  you  to-morrow,"  he  said. 
"  I  can't  get  through  the  day  without 
you/"  Now  did  you  ever  hear  anything 
as  idiotic  as  that  ?  But  that's  what  he 
said,  though  I  don't  blame  anybody  who 
won't  believe  it.  Miss  Gary  chewed  the 
top  of  her  racket  and  looked  pleased. 

"  Is  it  just  that  old  Hunt  Club  meet?" 


"  That's  all,"  said  Reggie,  "  but  it  takes 
the  whole  bloomin'  day.  And  they  must 
have  me  because  I've  had  experience  here 
and  in  England,  and  they  want  me  to  get 
their  baby  Hunt  Club  going.  You  see, 
it's  their  first  ride  with  the  hounds." 
Reggie  was  putting  on  airs — I  knew  that. 
But  Miss  Cary  said,  "Oh!"  and  looked 
very  respectful,  and  Reggie  went  peram- 
bulating on:  "  I  wonder  if  I  couldn't  cut 
some  of  it?  I  wonder  if  I  couldn't  lose 
them,  perhaps?  Or  be  taken  ill  and  have 
to  leave  them?  Jove!"  He  stopped  as  if 
he'd  struck  something  in  that  large,  re- 
sounding, empty  cavern  he  calls  his  mind. 
"  I  have  it !  We  lay  the  scent  in  the 
morning,  and  I'll  see  that  it  goes  near 
your  place,  and  when  we're  riding  in  the 
afternoon  I'll  be  ill  and  start  back  for 
home,  and  then  branch  up  the  other  road 
to  the  Manor.  That's  it.  It's  all  right. 
I  won't  have  to  go  through  another  long, 
lonely  twenty-four  hours  without  you." 
I  almost  dislocuted  my  left  eye  trying  to 
watch  them,  and  I  saw  him  grab  her 
hand.  What  the  fun  is  in  that  I  can't 
imagine,  but  it's  done  a  good  deal.  Even 
Walter — but  Margaret  will  kill  me  if  I 
circumscribe  those  events.  Anyway,  as 
I  cocked  one  eye  up  and  saw  them  being 
silly,  the  outlines  of  the  stirring  deed 
that  was  to  be  my  just  revenge  flashed 
upon  me. 

Our  Hunt  Club  is  brand-new — only 
four  months  old — and  the  single  iota  I 
have  against  it  is  that  I  am  not  in  it. 
Age  limit,  as  usual.  It's  a  regular 
scourge,  this  being  young.  But  I'm 
riding  my  pony  and  practising  a  lot,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  go  in  the  minute  I'm 
eighteen,  and  Walter  says  I  could  keep  up 
with  the  push  right  now.  They  have  only 
two  hounds  as  yet,  and  they  don't  appear 
to  be  certain  what  they're  for,  but  the 
M.  E.  H.  says  that  they  will  learn  all 
right  if  we'll  give  them  time.  The  ride 
to  which  my  cousin  Reggie  was  planning 
to  be  a  deserter  was  the  first  in  which 
the  club  were  to  follow  the  hounds,  and 
the  question  was  if  they  could  get  the 
hounds  to  go  in  front.  But  the  M.  E.  H., 
who  in  my  opinion  is  a  cracker-jack,  and 
got  up  this  whole  affair,  and  does  all  the 
work — the  M.  E.  H.  said  he  reckoned  they 
would.  So  he  and  Walter  procured  a  fox 
from  two  boys  who  trapped  him.  Now 
when  Margaret  heard  there  was  a  fox, 


Walked  off  the  Court  with  silent  yet  boiling  Hearts 


she  had  a  fit,  and  said  how  cruel,  and  she 
didn't  believe  she  would  ride.  But  the 
M.  F.  H.  said,  "  Bless  you,  Mrs.  Morgan, 
no  cruelty  about  it;  this  fox  has  got  to 
last  two  years."  So  there  was  a  laugh 
on  Margaret. 

The  plan  was  this :  the  Highs  and 
Mightys  of  the  club,  which  was  the  M.  F. 
H.  and  Walter  and  Reggie  and  a  groom, 
were  to  take  Brer  Fox  in  the  morning 
and  lead  him  by  a  string  over  the  course 
they'd  laid,  and  then  shut  him  up  safely 
in  a  farmer's  pig-pen,  and  come  back  and 
hunt  him  with  the  hounds.  They  talked 
it  all  over  and  over  at  dinner,  and  I 
listened  and  thought  adjacent  thoughts 
of  my  own,    Reggie  made  himself  still 
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more  beloved  to  me  by  saying  before 
all  the  family, 

"  Too  bad  our  little  tootsy-wootsy 
Bobby  can't  go,  but  he  must  stay  home 
and  play  horse  with  the  baby  till  he 
gets  bigger." 

I  suppose  he  thought  hv  was  propound- 
ing a  witticism.  But  I  smiled  an  ice- 
lated  smile'  to  myself  as  I  thought  of  bis 
approaching  ruins. 

When  they  started  out  witli  the  fox 
next  morning  I  was  on  my  pony,  and 
hovered  on  their  flank  and  deployed  after 
them,  'way  behind.  But  the  M.  F.  II.  saw 
me  and  wigwagged  me  to  come  up,  and 
called  out,  when  I  was  near  enough : 

"  Come  along,  Bob.    You're  as  good  a 
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sport  as  anybody.  Glad  to  have  you  ride 
with  ns." 

He  is  a  cracker-jack,  you  know.  And 
he  wears  leather  puttees.  He's  stunning 
on  a  horse.  I  heard  him  say  to  Walter, 
"  That  young  chap  rides  well."  How  dif- 
ferent the  world  would  be  if  all  men  were 
like  that  ! 

They  trotted  Foxy  over  the  course  they 
had  arranged,  and  this  was  it: 


You'll  see  how  it  is  if  you  look  at  it 
hard.  Two  roads  run  around  Cary  Manor 
farm,  and  the  course  followed  the  one  to 
the  right — A  B — as  far  as  B,  and  then 
led  away  at  a  right  angle.  That  angle 
I  chose  as  the  turning-point  of  my  ma- 
noover  (though  I'm  not  quite  sure  that 
word  is  spelled  right).  I  thought  this 
campagne  out  like  a  general,  I  tell  you 
that.  And  if  some  generals  would  take 
the  same  trouble  they  wouldn't  have  had 
to  fuss  so  long  with  those  Boers.  It's 
work  and  intelligence  that  get  there,  I 
know  that  from  experience.    You'll  see. 

After  I'd  seen  the  fox  led  over  the 
course — and  it  was  some  trouble — I  lost 
the  others  around  the  turn  in  a  road,  and 
took  a  short-cut  to  Cary  Manor.  The 
cook  there  was  our  house-maid  two  years 
ago,  and  she's  crazy  about  me — you  know 
women  get  these  fads.    However,  she's  a 


sort  of  matron  saint  of  mine,  and  I  go  to 
see  her  at  times,  and  also  she  makes  go- 
luptious ginger  cookies.  I  shunted  Issa- 
char,  the  pony,  into  the  stable  and  made 
for  the  kitchen,  and  there  was  Mary  as 
eggstatic  as  ever  and  overflowing  with 
cookies.  I  ate  a  few  to  soften  her,  and 
then  I  said,  just  to  lead  up  to  the  subject, 

"  Mary,  where's  Tomasino  ?" 

That's  the  Carys'  big  cat.  Mary  looked 
under  the  table  and  gave  a  sort  of  whistle 
— it's  queer  girls  can't  whistle  without 
groaning  an  accompaniment  —  and  out 
stalked  old  Tomasino,  big  and  fat  and 
lazy. 

"  There's  the  pretty  Bird  of  Paradise, 
the  brute,"  ejackulated  Mary.  "  He's  been 
afther  eatin'  two  of  me  quail  for  dinner, 
and  Tim's  got  to  drop  wurrk  an'  ride  to 
town  for  more,  all  along  of  his  High- 
ness' appetite." 

I  took  another  ginger  cooky,  and  I 
said,  "  Mary,  I'll  get  the  quail  if  you'll 
lend  me  Tomasino  for  a  while." 

But  Mary  is  a  suspicious  character, 
and  she  sniffed  something.  "  What  are 
ye  wantin'  of  the  cat,  thin,  ye  young 
limb  —  I  mean  Misther  Bobby,  dear? 
Ye'll  be  up  to  some  divilmint — I  know 
ye,  thin,  bless  ye,"  and  she  looked  tickled 
to  death  to  think  how  wicked  I  was. 
But  I  got  Tomasino  by  dint  of  eating 
cookies,  and  Mary  promised  not  to  tell 
the  family,  and  a  sweet  time  I  had  with 
him  when  we  both  arrived  on  Issachar. 
Tomasino  is  a  strikingly  poor  horseman, 
and  he  scratched  and  he  squealed  and  he 
wriggled,  and  also  Issachar  seemed  to 
know  it  was  the  chance  of  his  life  to  be 
unpleasant,  and  went  like  a  locomotive 
jumping  fences,  and  pulled  till  I  thought 
sadly  of  that  text  of  Scripture — "  Is- 
sachar is  a  wild  ass  bending  beneath 
two  burdens."  It  was  the  work  of  two 
men  to  hold  on  to  the  cat  and  hold  on  to 
the  reins,  but  I  did  it,  and  landed  all 
three  of  us  beasts  in  the  wood  by  the 
angle  of  the  road — see  B  on  map.  Then 
I  deduced  from  my  pocket  a  long,  strong 
cord,  one  end  of  which  I  tied  to  Tom- 
asino's  fancy  brass  collar,  and  the  other 
to  a  tree.  If  you  ever  saw  an  insulted 
cat!  It  was  a  lesson  in  bad  language  to 
hear  him  miaouw.  So  I  left  the  elegant 
Tomasino,  tied  in  a  wood  by  a  pirate 
crew,  and  waiting  he  knew  not  what  des- 
perate fate,  and  galloped  home  to  lunch. 
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Before  enjoying"  that  "  sweet  restorer  "  I 
had  one  business  engagement,  which  I 
did,  namely,  I  went  to  the  ice-box,  con- 
sidered the  contents,  and  helped  myself  to 
a  large  chunk  of  steak  which  lay  on  a 
plate.  I  stuffed  it  into  my  coat  pocket, 
as  it  was  not  destined  to  be  eaten  by 
human  jaw,  and  as  wrapping  it  up  seemed 
nonsense.  But  simple  as  that  act  appears, 
it  was  the  cause  of  peril  to  the  whole 
gigantic  operation.  In  fact,  lunch  was 
very  vicissitudinous.  First  the  dogs  came 
snuffing  around  me  and  wouldn't  be 
driven  off.  There  is  the  baby's  dachs- 
hund, and  my  fox-terrier,  and  old  Wullie, 
the  Irish  setter,  and  all  three  of  them 
were  jumping  on  me  so  that  everybody 
at  the  table  noticed  it.  I  thought  the 
brutes  were  crazy  at  first,  but  suddenly 
the  memory  flashed  over  me  of  that  steak 
in  my  pocket.  Of  course  I  couldn't  ex- 
plain, so  I  simply  had  to  keep  on  kicking 
the  dogs,  and  it  left  very  little  time 
for  eating.  As  fast  as  they  were  turned 
out,  they  would  come  in  again  with  the 


servants,  and  make  a  bee-line  for  me  and 
begin  that  joyous,  eager  snuffing.  Then 
suddenly  mother  exclaimed: 

"  Why,  Bob,  what  on  earth  have  you 
been  doing  to  your  hands?"  And  every- 
body looked  at  them. 

It  was  Tomasino,  you  know  —  he'd 
scratched  them  pretty  much  all  over.  I 
said,  carelessly: 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing.  That's  a  cat  I 
was — I  was  inspecting." 

And  Margaret  rejoindered,  "  You  must 
have  inspected  him  quite  thoroughly.  I 
should  say,  at  a  guess,  that  you'd  been 
taming  tigers." 

Well,  that  subsided,  thank  goodness, 
but  all  the  time  the  dogs  were  snuffing 
and  I  was  kicking.  And  in  a  minute 
the  butler  came  in  very  hurriedly  and 
whispered  something  to  mother,  and  mo- 
ther said,  "  For  mercy's  sake!"  and  looked 
thunder-struck,  and  of  course  everybody 
stopped  talking  and  stared  at  her.  "  Aw- 
ful catastrophe,"  explained  mother.  "  The 
baby's  steak  has  disappeared." 


I  ate  a  few  to  soften  her 
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"  Feed  him  this,"  suggested  Walter. 

"Cold  duck  and  salad — for  a  baby!" 
said  mother  scornfully,  and  everybody 
laughed  at  Walter,  though  I'll  bet  they 
didn't  know  the  difference. 

Now  it  makes  me  mad  to  see  the  way 
they  spoil  that  baby.  He's  four  years 
old,  and  he  has  to  have  steak,  steak,  steak, 
and  potatoes,  potatoes,  potatoes,  till  it's 
enough  to  ruin  the  family.  There  he  was 
yelling  bloody  murder  up  in  his  nursery 
so  you  could  hear  him  all  over,  just  be- 
cause he  couldn't  get  his  dinner  as  usual. 
Why  can't  he  deny  himself  sometimes 
and  improve  his  character  ?  I  think  over- 
eating is  a  mistake,  and  he  simply  stuffs, 
every  day.  It  does  him  good  to  go  with- 
out for  once.  But  it  made  me  nervous  to 
have  the  dogs  snuffing  and  the  butler 
complaining  and  the  baby  crying  and 
all  this  fuss  over  nothing,  so  I  said  I 
wasn't  hungry  and  got  up  to  leave.  No 
pleasure  in  a  meal  like  that.  And  as  I 
got  up  of  course  my  cousin  Reggie  had 


to  have  a  dig — we  can  all  do  something  to 
make  others  a  little  happier. 

"  What  have  you  got  in  your  pocket, 
Bob?"  he  asked  in  his  horrid,  airy  way — 
like  a  perfect  lady,  you  know.  "  Water- 
melon, or  apple  pie?  Ugh!  you're  all 
moist."  I'd  just  touched  his  hand  in  pass- 
ing. "  Go  to  your  nurse,  child,  and  be 
dried  out." 

I  thought  I'd  stop  and  choke  him,  the 
first  second,  and  then  I  suddenly  remem- 
bered what  I  had  on  ice  for  him,  and  I 
whooped  with  joy,  and  skedaddled,  for 
fear  I'd  tell. 

The  meet  was  at  half  past  two,  so  I 
went  straight  and  mounted  Issachar.  As 
I  trotted  past  the  piazza  they  were  com- 
ing out  from  lunch,  and  I  pulled  up  and 
called,  "  Reggie,  you're  going  to  follow 
the  hounds  too,  aren't  you?" 

Reggie  said,  "  Oh  yes,  I  suppose  so, 
though  I'm  feeling  rather  seedy.  I'll  start 
with  the  meet,  anyway."  Then  I  knew 
what  his  plans  were. 


I  helped  myself  to  a  large  Chunk  of  Steak 
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There  he  was  yelling 


Walter  stuck  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  gazed  at  me  thoughtfully. 

"  Why,  Cub  ?"  he  inquired,  but  I  didn't 
answer,  and  as  I  cantered  away  I  heard 
him  remark,  "  That  cub  has  something  up 
his  sleeve." 

I  was  glad  it  wasn't  up  my  sleeve;  it 
was  clammy  and  horrid  enough  in  my 
pocket. 

I  stopped  for  Mary's  quail  and  put 
them  in  the  other  pocket,  so  that  I  was 
like  a  travelling  butchery,  and  then  I 
rode  on  to  my  rendezvous  with  Sir  Tom- 
asino  in  the  wood.  I  don't  suppose  most 
people  have  any  idea  how  difficult  it  is 
to  anchor  a  chunk  of  steak  to  a  cat's 
tail.  The  trouble  is  in  the  tail — it  wags 
so.  If  there  had  been  two  of  me,  one 
could  have  held  the  tail,  but,  being  sole, 
I  tried  all  kinds  of  ways.  I  put  my  foot 
on  it,  and  gripped  it  between  my  knees, 


and  knelt  on  it,  and  after  a  while  I  took 
it  in  my  teeth,  and  that  tasted  nasty.  I 
was  scratched  to  imitate  a  map  of  Eu- 
rope, mountains  and  rivers  and  all  com- 
plete. But  I  got  the  meat  on  tight,  and 
Tomasino  was  under  the  impression  that 
I'd  put  his  dinner  on  the  wrong  end 
through  ignorance.  He  was  as  crazy  for 
that  meat  as  the  dogs.  I  suppose  he  was 
hungry.  Did  him  good.  I  could  see  the 
road  for  a  mile  towards  town,  and  pretty 
soon  I  saw  a  bunch  of  flies,  which  they 
looked  like,  moving  up  it.  They  stopped 
a  second  near  where  the  turn  was  that 
went  around  the  other  side  of  Cary 
Manor  farm,  and  I  knew  Reggie  was 
explaining  how  his  head  ached  and 
he  would  have  to  leave  them,  and  how 
awfully  sorry  he  was,  but  to  hurry  on 
and  not  lose  the  dogs — I  could  imagine 
just   how   he   was   stuffing   them,  with 


Then,  the  Bunch  of  Dots  came  tearing  towards  me 


that  perfidious  untruthfulness  which  is 
so  shining  a  characteriskit  of  my  cousin 
Reggie.  Then  the  bunch  of  dots  came 
tearing  towards  me,  and  my  fancy's 
eye  squinted  around  the  corner  and  saw 
the  traitorous  Reggie  galloping  up  the 
other  road  to  a  long,  quiet  afternoon,  as 
he  expected,  with  the  lady  he  couldn't 
live  without.  But  I  hadn't  much  time 
for  fancy  eyes  now,  for  behold!  it  was 
the  turning-point  of  my  destiny.  I  could 
see  the  dogs  plainer  every  second,  racing 
straight  for  me.  The  real  fox  trail  lay 
around  an  angle,  you  remember  (see  B 
on  map),  and  I  knew  that  my  chance 
was  in  mixing  them  as  they  turned  the 
corner.  So,  cat  in  hand,  I  crouched  on 
the  town  side  of  the  road,  where  the 
hunt  was  coming,  and,  like  the  other 
heroes  at  Bunker  Hill,  I  waited  till 
I  could  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes. 
Only  pups  don't  have  any  whites.  Then, 
with  a  screech  and  a  whack,  I  let  loose 
the  horrified  Tomasino  bang  in  front  of 
the  yelling  pack,  and  waited  for  glory 
or  despair.  Glory  it  was  —  first  -  class 
glory.  The  wind  was  towards  the  hounds, 
and  they  sniffed  the  meat,  and  as  Tom- 
asino fled  three-cornered  up  the  road, 
they  went  crazy  with  excitement,  jumped 
clean  over  the  old  fox  trail,  and  fled  after 
him  on  the' steak  trail,  without  a  second's 
break.  Tomasino  made  a  bee-line,  as  I 
thought  he  would,  for  the  Carys'  happy 
home,  and  dogs  and  riders  followed  like 
a  quotation  from  Sir  Walter  Scott— "  The 
chase  swept  up  the  sylvan  glen."  I  re- 
tired to  Issachar,  tied  in  the  wood,  and 


as  I  watched  from  my  border  fortress,  it 
reminded  me  again  of  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake ": 

An  hundred  dogs  bayed  deep  and  strong; 
Clattered  an  hundred  steeds  along ; 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rang  out  ; 
An  hundred  voices  joined  the  shout. 

But  the  most  really  descriptions  part  was, 

Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe  [Tomasino], 
Close  in  its  covert  cowered  the  doe  [me]. 

I  cowered  closer  as  Walter  came  up 
with  the  M.  F.  H.  and  gave  a  glance 
toward  the  forest  depths  where  Issachar 
and  I  lurked.  My,  but  the  M.  F.  H.  is  a 
stunner  on  a  horse!  Did  I  say  before 
that  he  wears  leather  puttees? 

The  riders  were  quite  far  back  of  the 
clogs  because  of  the  stop  with  Reggie, 
and  there  was  some  delay  and  calling  out 
about  losing  the  scent  and  the  wrong 
course,  when  they  came  to  the  angle  where 
the  fox  had  turned  and  the  dogs  hadn't. 
I  felt  my  fate  swaying  in  the  ballunce, 
but  the  M.  F.  H.  shouted  out  to  "  Follow 
the  hounds,"  so  they  all  went  piling  up 
the  road  after  Tomasino. 

Then  I  jumped  on  Issachar  and  took  a 
short-cut  I  knew  across  the  fields,  and  as 
I  got  near  the  Manor  House  there  issued 
out  a  hullaballoo.  It  was  like  Dante's 
Infernal.  There  was  snarling  and  shout- 
ing and  barking  and  laughing  at  the  top 
of  the  lungs  of  man  and  beast,  as  if  the 
lily  and  the  rose  strove  for  the  mastery. 
It  seems  that  Tomasino  had  made  for  the 
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library  door  which  opens  on  the  big 
piazza,  and  Reggie  and  Miss  Gary,  who 
were  spooning  in  there,  heard  his  miaouw- 
ing  and  scratching  and  opened  the  door, 
and  the  dogs  came  up  about  then  and 
the  foremost  riders  soon  after,  and  the 
tangle  was  awful.  When  I  got  there  it 
was  something  like  this:  the  door  was 
wide  open  and  people  were  jumping  off 
horses  and  tying  them  to  posts  and  rush- 
ing inside,  and  as  I  did  the  same  I  caught 
sight,  at  the  far  end  of  a  volcanic- 
struck  room,  enthroned  on  the  high 
mantel-piece,  and  beleaguered  by  shriek- 
ing, jumping  dogs,  of  the  distracted 
Tomasino,  mad  and  scared  and  trying  to 
get  a  warlike  wiggle  on  his  steaky  tail. 
Miss  Cary  was  saying  "  Pretty  doggie ! 
Here,  pup!"  and  whistling  sort  of  weak 
sounds  at  the  dogs,  who,  meantime,  were 
filling  the  air  with  deafening  screechings 
and  leaping  like  rubber  balls  at  the  spit- 
ting Tomasino.  Everybody  else  was 
drooping  over  chairs  and  clinging  to 
walls,  limp  and  helpless  with  laughing. 
Only  Reggie,  and  his  voice  could  be  heard 
in  interstices  through  the  din,  explaining 
and  explaining  why  he  was  there.  He 
had  got  behind  a  chair  in  a  corner,  as 
if  to  protect  himself,  and  while  the  dogs 


danced  and  yelled,  he  steadily  addressed 
first  Walter,  then  the  M.  F.  H.,  then 
Margaret,  then  any  person  who  looked 
at  him. 

"  I  lost  my  way,"  I  heard  him  say  once, 
"  and  the  road  was  turning — and  turning. 
And  I — "  Then  the  dogs  drowned  him. 
Next  time  I  caught  a  word,  he  was 
saying, 

"  There  was  a  runaway,  and  I  rode  after 
them,  hoping  to  be  of  some  assistance, 
and  suddenly  to  my  great  surprise  I 
found  myself  at  Cary  Manor  gate,  and 
so — "    The  dogs  took  up  the  tale. 

And  once  again  I  gasped  with  astonish- 
ment to  hear  him  announce,  in  a  second 
of  comparative  quiet,  that  he  had  seen 
from  far,  far  away,  smoke  issuing  in 
masses  from  hereabouts,  and  had  ridden 
like  mad  to  warn  the  Carys.  Walter 
stopped  laughing  and  spoke  up  then: 

"  Reggie,  for  Heaven's  sake  be  still. 
When  you  have  settled  on  a  story,  stick 
to  it,  but  I'd  stop  now,  if  I  were  you." 

Reggie  stopped,  and  a  more  sheep-fallen 
man  of  twenty-six  I  never  saw. 

After  a  while  they  got  the  dogs  out,  and 
then  Mary  came  in  from  the  kitchen  and 
coaxed  down  poor  old  Tom.  When  she 
got  him  safely  in  her  arms,  she  leaned 


The  M.  F.  H.  came  up  and  shook  Hands 
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She  stood  in  her  Riding-Babit 

over  and  examined  his  anchor,  which  the 
baby  wouldn't  have  wanted  to  eat,  by 
now. 

"  Oh,  wurra,  wnrra !"  she  said.  "  The 
sufferin'  baste !  'Tis  a  fine  Hunt  Club  ye 
have,  huntin'  me  cat!"  Then  she  looked 
up  quick.  "  Where's  that  b'y  ?  Where's 
that  limb?    'Tis  his  wurrk  this." 

I'd  made  myself  immotional  in  a  dark 
corner,  but  I  happened  to  remember  the 
quail.  I  extradited  them  from  my  pocket 
hurriedly. 

"  Here,  Mary,"  I  said.  "  Give  these  to 
Tomasino,  and  maybe  he'll  feel  better." 

They  all  laughed  some  more,  and  I  was 
feeling  quite  cocky,  but  I  wasn't  to  get 
off  so  easily.    The  M.  E.  H. — and  I  like 


him,  you  know — said  in  his  gentle  sort  of 
deep  voice: 

"  Well,  Bob  did  this  trick — that's  plain. 
And  I'll  have  to  forgive  him,  because  he's 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  because  he's  Bob. 
But  I'm  a  good  deal  disappointed  about 
the  run,  and  I  would  like  to  know  why 
Bob  did  it." 

I  tell  you  I  felt  mean  and  sorry;  I 
never  thought  about  disappointing  the 
M.  E.  H.  I  tried  to  slink  off,  but  Walter 
got  me  by  the  ear,  and  I  finally  had  to 
explain.    I  said: 

"  I'm  sorry  about  the  run.  I  wouldn't 
spoil  the  M.  F.  H.'s  fun  for  anything. 
He  treats  me  like  a  gentleman.  I  was 
only  just  getting  even  with  Reggie. 
Reggie  chased  Dick  Ely  and  me  off  the 
tennis-court,  and  I  could  have  beaten 
Dick  Ely  in  two  minutes,  if  Reggie  had 
let  us  play  it  out.  So  I  was  bound  I'd  get 
even,  you  see.  And  I  heard  Reggie  plan- 
ning to  sham  sick  on  the  ride  and  come 
here  to  spoon  Miss  Cary,  and  I  thought 
I'd  show  him  up — "  Then  they  all  howl- 
ed at  me  and  -stopped  me.  But  I  managed 
to  annex,  "  I'm  awfully  sorry  about  spoil- 
ing the  run." 

The  M.  E.  IT.  came  up  and  shook  hands 
and  said  "  All  right,  Bob,"  and  Walter 
said  I  was  a  "  young  cuss,"  so  I  knew  they 
didn't  mind  much.  Margaret  took  me  by 
the  collar  and  shook  me  a  little,  which  is 
so  much  pleasanter  than  kissing,  and 
means  the  same  thing,  and  then  she  sud- 
denly hopped  up  on  a  chair  and  waved 
her  crop  and  called  out  "Listen!" 

And  they  all  stopped  talking  and  did, 
and  there  she  stood  in  her  riding-habit 
like  a  clergyman  in  a  black  gown. 

"  I  want  to  point  a  moral,"  and  then 
she  turned  and  looked  straight  at  Reggie. 
"  Don't  abuse  the  helpless,  because  they 
may  not  be  helpless.  And  besides,  it's 
mean.  And  also,  *  Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  you ' — es- 
pecially small  boys." 


HEN  I  say  "  Perdita's 
Lovers "  I  should  ex- 
plain that  I  don't  mean 
all  the  men  who  have 
loved  Perdita,  and  been 
refused  —  for  my  sake ! 
Heavens!  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  write  a  History  of  My  Own 
Times.  I  am  thinking  only  of  two 
young  lovers  whom  Perdita  took  under 
her  young  matronly  wing  last  summer, 
and  whom — unless  they  have  pleasanter 
things  to  do — we  hope  to  have  with  us 
once  more  this  July. 

"  Why,  who  do  you  think  is  married  ?" 
said  Perdita,  reading  her  letters  one 
August  morning  at  breakfast. 

"  Julie  Fay !"  I  answered,  with  exasper- 
ating promptitude. 

"  I  hate  you,"  answered  Perdita.  "  Why 
do  you  always  guess  right  away — just  as 
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though  you  were  a  scientist?  You  leave 
nothing  to  the  imagination.  You  have  no 
idea  of  the  pretty  pretences  of  life.  Sure- 
ly you  could  have  pretended  a  little  inter- 
ested surprise,  connived  at  a  little  mys- 
tery, for  my  sake.  The  longer  I  live  with 
you  the  more  I  realize  that  you  are  hope- 
lessly prosaic  and  matter-of-fact." 

"  It  is  Julie  Pay,  then  ?"  I  said,  rather 
proud  of  having  guessed  right.  But 
Perdita  was  once  more  deep  in  sixteen 
prettily  covered  pages  of  note-paper,  and 
I  waited  humbly  till  she  felt  the  need  of 
my  existence  once  more. 

"  Dear  little  people !  brave  little  peo- 
ple!" she  cried,  as  she  set  down  the  let- 
ter by  her  teacup.  "  I  am  so  glad !  It 
was  the  only  thing  to  do — and  they  have 
done  it." 

"  "Really  irrevocably  done  it  ?"  I  asked. 
"  Yes !    Listen  to  some  of  Julie's  letter 
— and  I  wouldn't  read  it  to  you  if  I 
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wasn't  dying  for  sympathy.  Oh,  how  can 
you  be  so  cynical  and  middle-aged — at 
your  age !" 

"  '  Oh,  Perdita — oh,  Perdita,  kiss  me — 
I  am  so  happy !  At  last  Lloyd  and  I  are 
married.  We  ran  away  last  Wednesday, 
and  we've  been  married  just  four  days. 
We  couldn't  bear  it  any  longer.  You 
know  how  dear  home  is  to  me,  but  Lloyd 
is  dearer ;  and  you  know  I've  been  a  good 
girl,  and  waited  and  waited  and  tried  to 
win  father  round;  but  it  was  no  use. 
Mother  has  all  along  done  her  best  for 
us — that  dear  naughty  wise  old  mother 
of  mine — but  for  once  she  couldn't  get 
her  way.  You  know  father's  ambitions 
for   me  —  and   I   think   you   once  met 

Lord  .    Of  course  I  can  see  father's 

point  of  view — dear,  good  thing.  What 
right-minded  father,  with  the  good  of  his 
daughter  at  heart,  would  willingly  see  her 
reject  a  foolish  young  lord  for  a  wonder- 
ful young  musician  ?  The  worst  of  fa- 
ther is  that  he  forgets  he  was  young  once 
and  had  his  romance  too.  Didn't  he  run 
away  with  mother — when  he  was  quite 
as  poor  as  Lloyd  ?  But  mother  remem- 
bers, and  I  know  she'll  forgive  us;  and, 
indeed,  though  she  wouldn't  have  felt  it 
loyal  to  father  to  tell  us  to  do  what  we 
have  done,  yet  I  don't  think  it  will  sur- 
prise her  a  great  deal;  and  I  don't  think 
she'll  grieve  at  all — for  she'll  be  quite  sure 
of  father  taking  us  back — now  that  it  is 
actually  done.  For  you  know  father  al- 
ways liked  Lloyd  for  himself.  The  only 
fault  he  had  to  find  with  him  was  that 
he  was  a  musician  —  it  was  not  so 
much  that  he  was  poor.  He  was  a 
musician!  Isn't  it  strange,  .dear,  how 
fathers  hate  musicians  ?'  " 

So  the  happy  letter  ran  on. 

Presently  I  interrupted,  perhaps  un- 
necessarily anxious  to  vindicate  myself 
against  Perdita's  suggestions  of  hard- 
heartedness.  "  Perdita,"  said  I,  "  what 
do  you  say  to  these  little  people  spending 
some  of  their  honey-moon  with  us  ?" 

"  You  dear !"  cried  Perdita,  changing 
her  opinion  of  me  with  illogical  sudden- 
ness.   "  Do  you  really  mean  it?" 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  I  replied.  "  Why 
should  you  think  otherwise  ?  What's  this 
new  idea  you  have  of  me?  When  have 
you  known  me  deaf  to  romance,  and 
lor  how  long  have  I  been  so  prosaic  and 
matter-of-fact  ?" 


"  You  would  really  like  them  to  come  ?" 
asked  Perdita  again. 

"  Certainly,"  I  answered.  "  Wouldn't 
you  ?  For  one  thing,  it  will  be  the  great- 
est fun  in  the  world  to  have  a  newly  mar- 
ried couple  to  study." 

"  Cynic !  What  do  you  call  newly  mar- 
ried couple  to  study." 

"  How  old  is  Joyce  ?"  I  retorted. 

Joyce,  I  may  add — as  Perdita  declined 
to  answer — is  eight,  and  is  just  gone  to 
boarding-school. 

So  it  befell,  as  a  result  of  this  break- 
fast-table dialogue,  that  Perdita's  Lovers 
came  down  to  stay  with  us  three  or  four 
days  later. 

II 

The  two  "  little  people  " — though  both 
old  friends  of  Perdita's— were  as  yet 
strangers  to  me.  I  looked  forward  with 
a  certain  amused  curiosity  to  making 
their  acquaintance.  Why,  by-the-way,  do 
married  people,  though  they  have  per- 
haps only  been  married  a  year  or  two, 
and  are  not  exactly  such  Methuselahs 
themselves,  always  speak  of  young  lovers 
such  as  ours  as  "  little  people,"  and  also 
contemplate  them  with  a  lurking  sense 
of  looking  at  a  comedy? 

"  What  dear  little  people !"  said  Per- 
dita and  I  once  more  to  each  other,  as, 
shortly  after  their  arrival,  they  had  gone 
up  to  their  room  to  dress  for  dinner. 

"  Let  me  show  you  to  your  room,"  Per- 
dita had  said,  with,  I  thought,  the  most 
imperceptible  of  sly  smiles.  I  watched 
their  young  faces.  Their  room!  Bless 
them!  Oh,  God  of  Love!  Oh,  Seventh 
Heaven  !  Oh,  Julie !  Oh,  Lloyd !  Think 
of  it — their  room ! 

"  Aren't  they  perfectly  dear  ?"  cried 
Perdita,  with  that  curious  happy  elation 
which  a  woman — though  she  be  merely  a 
bridesmaid,  or  a  maiden  aunt — feels  in 
any  participation,  however  indirect,  in  the 
hymeneal  mysteries. 

"  And  how  fascinatingly  young !"  I 
chimed  in. 

"Aren't  they?  And  don't  you  think 
she's  pretty;  and  isn't  he  a  fine  fellow?" 

All  of  which  was  quite  true,  though,  as 
I  said  to  Perdita,  it  was  absurd  to  call 
them  "  little  people,"  seeing  that  the  mu- 
sician must  stand  at  least  six  feet  two  in 
his  stockings — a  very  viking  of  the  vio- 
lin—  and  that  Julie  stood  far  higher 
than  his  heart. 
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"  Never  mind ;  they  are  i  little  people  ' 
all  the  same — just  babies." 

"  Aren't  we  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  didn't  say  we  weren't,"  Perdita  an- 
swered. 

"  Meanwhile,  Perdita,"  I  said,  "  they 
are  looking  at  each  other  ."just  like  this, 
and  saying-,  '  Isn't  it  wonderful !'  " 

"  Ah,  poor  children !  they  little  know," 
retorted  Perdita,  maliciously. 

"  But  you  forget  that  Julie  has  not 
married  a  prosaic  being  like  me,"  I  an- 
swered. "  Think,  dear,  if  you  had  only 
married  a  musician — how  different  your 
life  might  have  been !" 

"  I  do  hope  he  has  brought  his  violin," 
said  Perdita. 

Then  we  too  went  to  dress  for  dinner; 
and  when  I  was  dressed  I  tapped  on  Per- 
dita's  door,  and  being  allowed  admission, 
I  took  her  hands,  and  looking  into  her 
eyes,  said,  softly, 

"  Perdita,  is  it  wonderful  ?" 

"  Idiot,  is  it  wonderful  ?"  she  asked  as 
I  kissed  her. 

"  And  how  old  did  you  say  Joyce  was  ?" 
I  asked,  and  I  added,  "  It  will  never  do  for 
them  to  think  themselves  the  only  young 
married  couple  in  the  house,  will  it  ?".-.. 
Then  holding  her  at  arm's-length,  and 
critically  admiring  the  new  evening  gown 
which  I  knew  she  had  practically  made 
for  herself,  "  How  dear  you  look !"  I  said. 

Ill 

If  I  had  really  been  cynical — and  of 
course  I  hadn't  been — my  last  show  of 
cynicism  must  surely  have  passed  away 
with  the  happy  sight  of  our  two  young 
people  at  dinner.  Oh,  it  was  a  fair  sight ! 
How  radiantly  reliant  they  looked  in  all 
the  pride  and  perfume  of  their  blossom- 
ing lives!  Their  joy  shone  about  them, 
literally  filling  the  room  with  light;  it 
made  a  sweet  atmosphere  of  spring-time, 
like  a  hawthorn-bush  in  its  first  milky 
abundance  of  bloom.  Yes,  it  is  a  won- 
derful thing  to  marry  the  woman  you 
love.  No  wonder  the  musician  looked  like 
a  newly  crowned  king,  and  Julie,  like  her 
name,  a  fay  with  the  morning  star  in  her 
hair.  But  it  was  soon  evident  that  she 
had  the  sprightliness  as  well  as  the  beauty 
of  her  race.  She  was  not  one  of  your  sad 
little  sighing  fairies  who  can  only  talk 
moonbeams.  By  no  means.  She  had  the 
humor  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  a  fairy. 


And  she  had,  too,  an  impulsive  naivete 
of  appeal  which  made  her  at  home  with 
you  in  a  moment,  and  caused  me  to  ask 
her  if  she  were  not  an  Irish  woman — 
which  it  turned  out  she  was,  on  that  dear 
naughty  wise  old  mother's  side. 

It  made  us  both  happy  to  see  how  evi- 
dently our  young  lovers  felt  themselves 
in  their  own  atmosphere.  Almost  liter- 
ally you  could  see  them  taking  long 
breaths  of  it.  Poor  children !  It  was  so 
wonderful,  I  dare  say,  to  find  themselves 
with  two  grown-up  people  who  knew  all 
about  it — two  old-established  dreamers, 
who  had  not  forgotten  their  dreams. 
They  were  as  eagerly  grateful  to  us  as 
though  they  had  taken  sanctuary  with 
us  from  a  pursuing  unsympathetic  world. 

With  the  most  winning  grace,  Julie 
impulsively  stretched  out  her  hand  and 
laid  it  on  Perdita's.  "  Don't  laugh  at  us, 
dear,  for  being  so  happy — but  really  we 
are  so  happy !  And  you  know  what  we've 
gone  through — haven't  we,  Lloyd?" 

At  this  the  serious  young-husband  lines 
already  forming  about  the  musician's 
mouth  deepened  a  moment.  Then  he 
smiled  at  her  —  a  smile  to  break  your 
heart.  Is  there  anything  more  terribly 
beautiful  than  the  love  of  two  young 
people  who  are  literally  all  the  earth 
and  all  the  heaven  to  each  other? 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Perdita,  sympathet- 
ically, "  but  it  will  all  come  right." 

"  It  has  come  right,  don't  you  think  ?" 
I  added,  with  my  eyes  on  the  Two  Shin- 
ing Ones — a  remark  which  won  me  a 
beaming  smile  of  gratitude  from  Julie. 

"  Indeed  it  has,"  she  said ;  "  hasn't  it, 
Lloyd?" 

It  was  pretty  to  see  how  the  young  bride 
nearly  always  concluded  her  remarks  with 
some  such  deferential  appeal  to  "  Lloyd  " : 
"Isn't  it  so,  Lloyd?"  or,  "Don't  you 
agree  with  me,  Lloyd  ?"  or,  "  Lloyd  thinks 
so  too — don't  you,  Lloyd?" 

Ah !  the  present  writer  was  once  a  sim- 
ilar Rock  of  All  Strength  and  Well  of 
All  Wisdom  for  a  brief  enchanted  season 
in  a  certain  young  wife's  eyes.  But  since 
then  the  deferential  formula  has  changed 
sides,  and  nowadays  it  runs:  "I  think 
Perdita  agrees  with  me  too,"  or,  "  What 
do  you  say,  Perdita?"  or,  "This  is,  of 
course,  only  my  opinion.   Ask  Perdita!" 

Presently,  as  we  grew  more  and  more  at 
home  together,  we  encouraged  our  little 
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people  to  tell  us  of  their  plans,  and  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  there  were  tears 
in  our  eyes  as  Julie  explained  to  us  the 
wondrous  life  they  proposed  to  live  on 
some  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

"  You  know  we  are  exquisitely  poor," 
she  said.  "  But  then,  after  all,  if  two 
people  who  love  each  other  cannot  be  hap- 
py on  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  they 
don't  deserve  to  be  happy,"  she  added, 
with  decision. 

I  couldn't  help  thinking,  "  It  depends 
how  happy  you  want  to  be!"  But  I  kept 
so  base  a  thought  to  myself. 

"  Of  course,"  Julie  continued,  "  our  lit- 
tle flat  is  the  tiniest  thing  in  the  world. 
Poor  Lloyd  can  hardly  stand  up  in  it,  can 
you,  Lloyd?  Just  love  in  a  cottage — or 
rather,  love  in  a  four-roomed  flat — with 
a  bath.  Lloyd  had  to  have  a  room  to  do 
his  work  in,  you  know,  or  we  might  have 
managed  with  three.  .  ." 

At  this  Lloyd  looked  unutterable  mas- 
terpieces,— and  so  the  happy  dream-talk 
prattled  on  and  on. 

"  I  hope  Lloyd  has  brought  his  violin," 
suggested  Perdita,  presently. 

"Indeed  he  has!"  said  Julie,  with 
adoring  eyes  upon  the  young  maestro. 
"  He  couldn't  be  happy  anywhere  with- 
out it." 

So,  of  course,  Lloyd  played  for  us  in 
the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  and  Per- 
dita assured  me  that  he  played  with  some- 
thing like  genius.  As  for  me,  to  my  own 
shame,  I  must  confess  a  limitation.  Mu- 
sic is  one  of  the  many  languages  which  I 
don't  understand.  I  am  sure  that  Lloyd 
played  divinely,  but,  like  Julie's  father, 
I'm  afraid  I  don't  properly  appreciate 
musicians — I  mean,  of  course,  as  mu- 
sicians. As  a  mere  man,  Lloyd  was  all  you 
could  wish.  The  only  barrier  between  us 
was  his  music,  and  as,  after  the  manner  of 
true  artists,  his  interests  were  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  his  art — and,  of  course, 
Julie — our  intercourse  was  not  as  inti- 
mate as  I  should  have  wished.  To  have 
a  musician  as  your  guest,  when  you  your- 
self know  nothing  of  music,  is  much  as 
though  you  should  invite  a  Russian  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  you  —  without 
knowing  a  word  of  Russian.  Yet,  as  peo- 
ple speaking  different  languages  manage 
to  communicate  with  each  other  by  means 
of  signs,  so  Lloyd  and  I  managed  to  pick 


up  a  sort  of  acquaintance,  and  I  venture 
to  believe  took  quite  a  hearty  liking  for 
each  other.  And  I  need  not  say  that  I 
listened  to  Lloyd's  performances  in  his 
unknown  tongue  with  all  those  airs  of 
eager  reverence  which  the  non-musical 
auditor  of  music  invariably  assumes — in 
pathetic  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  no 
true  lover  of  music  ever  looks  so  uncom- 
fortably enraptured.  It  is  curious  how 
difficult  it  is  to  lie  successfully  about  the 
arts.  It  takes  an  exceedingly  clever  man 
to  look  as  though  he  has  read  a  book 
which  he  really  hasn't  read,  and  I  almost 
think  it  still  harder  to  look  as  if  you  are 
enjoying  music  when  really  you  are  not. 

Of  course  I  knew  that  Lloyd  was  not 
taken  in  by  my  painful  attitudes  of  ap- 
preciation, any  more  than  I  would  have 
been  had  he  pretended  to  admire  some 
fine  passage  in  my  favorite  poet.  I  felt 
half  inclined  to  try  him,  say,  with  one 
of  Shakspere's  sonnets,  and  see  how  he 
would  listen  to  that  music. 

Shall  1  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day? 

Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate: 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of 
May, 

And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a 
date.  .  . 

"Ah,  what  is  a  violin  compared  with 
that?"  I  would  have  liked  to  ask.  In 
fact,  later  on,  I  did  make  just  that  quota- 
tion and  ask  that  very  question  of  Per- 
dita. My  insensibility  to  music  is  per- 
haps our  only  dividing-line. 

She  replied :  "  You  have  no  ear  for 
music,  dear!  Why  parade  your  infir- 
mity?" Then  suddenly  she  remarked, 
"Listen  .  .  ." 

The  violin  was  somewhere  in  the  gar- 
den, out  under  the  harvest-moon.  We 
had  thought  our  young  people  safe  in  bed, 
for  they  had  taken  their  candles  fully 
half  an  hour  ago. 

Perdita  threw  open  the  lattice  and  lis- 
tened. I  looked  over  her  shoulder.  The 
garden  lay  in  a  dream,  all  shadows  and 
silver.  There  was  no  one  to  be  seen,  but, 
hidden  somewhere  in  one  of  the  shrub- 
beries, a  violin  was  singing  like  a  night- 
ingale. I  confess  that  it  sounded  mys- 
teriously beautiful,  and  I  listened  as  in- 
tently as  Perdita.  Presently  it  ceased, 
and  two  figures  came  out  of  the  shadow 
and  stood  looking  up  at  the  stars. 
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"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  they  are  say- 
ing?" I  whispered  to  Perdita — 

'"On  such  a  night.  .  " 

and 

.  ..." '  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patens  of  bright  gold.'  " 

IV 

Next  evening,  in  the  high-strung  mo- 
ments just  before  the  dinner-gong,  I 
chanced  to  be  alone  with  Julie  in  Per- 
dita's  study.  Perdita  and  Lloyd  had  not 
yet  come  down. 

Julie  had  been  looking  over  Perdita's 
bookshelves  with  natural  envy.  "  Don't 
you  think,"  she  said,  "  it  would  be  worth 
while  marrying  if  only  just  to  read  aloud 
of  an  evening  in  the  lamplight  ?" 

"  It  depends  which  of  you  reads  aloud," 
I  couldn't  help  saying. 

"  No,  but  really  don't  you  like  reading 
aloud  ?"  asked  Julie,  smiling,  to  show  that 
she  had  not  missed  the  joke. 

"  Very  much." 

"  Doesn't  Perdita  ?" 

"  Not  quite  so  much  as  I  do — for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  always  do  the  read- 
ing. Haven't  you  noticed,  Julie,  that  the 
world  is  divided  into  two  classes:  those 
who  love  reading  aloud,  and  those  who 
don't?  Those  who  don't  are  those  who 
are  compelled  to  listen." 

"Hush!"  said  Julie,  with  a  charming 
gesture  of  disapproval.  "  You  know  well 
enough  what  I  mean.  .  .  .  Perdita  will 
agree  with  me,  I  know,  and  here  she  is !" 

Of  course  Perdita  agreed — bless  her! — 
and,  so  encouraged,  Julie  continued: 

"  Lloyd  and  I  have  started  to  read 
Chaucer  aloud  together.  We  are  just  in 
the  middle  of  the  Prologue.  Of  course 
we  haven't  had  much  time — "  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  blush. 

"  How  far  did  we  get  with  Dante  ?"  I 
asked  Perdita,  gravely. 

In  the  nick  of  time  Lloyd  entered  the 
room,  and  we  went  in  to  dinner. 

This  little  conversation  was  but  one 
of  many  which  made  Perdita  and  me 
look  at  each  other  furtively  now  and 
again,  with  a  look  which  I  can  only  call 
the  "  initiated  look  " — a  look  which  said, 
"  Do  you  remember?"  and  which  said, 
too,  "  Is  our  love  any  less  because  it  has 
changed,  developed,  lost  some  of  its  self- 
consciousness,  made  itself  more  at  home 


with  us,  become  day  by  day  more  of  a 
certainty,  less  and  less  a  mere  promise, 
more  and  more  a  promise  fulfilled?" 

We  sometimes  thought  we  saw  a  look 
in  the  eyes  of  our  young  lovers  which 
seemed  to  say  that  we  were  perhaps  a 
little  casual  with  the  mysteries,  took  them 
too  much  for  granted,  didn't  appreciate 
with  sufficient  awe  the  heaven  we  lived 
in.  So  an  acolyte  may  criticise  an  old 
priest  for  his  familiar  way  with  the 
sacred  vessels,  or  remark  upon  an  omitted 
genuflection.  But  not  till  the  acolyte  has 
been  a  servant  of  the  altar  as  long  as 
the  old  priest  will  he  understand  that  the 
old  priest's  way  with  the  vessels  means 
but  a  deeper  knowledge  of  and  reverence 
for  the  mysteries  they  represent. 

Young  married  people  are  naturally 
ritualistic  in  their  manners  towards  each 
other.  To  marry  has  been  a  very  solemn 
thing  to  them— as  it  is  to  all  of  us — and 
they  are  still  a  little  frightened;  partic- 
ularly when,  like  our  two  young  lovers, 
they  have  run  away  from  established  au- 
thority. Besides,  their  happiness  is  such 
that  they  dare  not  believe  it  real.  If 
they  speak  above  a  hushed  whisper,  who 
knows  but  that  it  will  suddenly  vanish 
away?  It  seems  a  thing  intended  for 
heaven.  How,  then,  can  they  assume  that 
it  has  every  chance  of  becoming  prosper- 
ously established  on  earth,  and  that,  in- 
deed, in  course  of  time  it  may  go  abroad 
in  a  carriage  and  pair? 

Young  lovers,  like  all  dreamers,  fear 
the  world.  They  hold  each  other  close 
and  listen.  Any  moment  may  bring 
the  lightning.  As,  after  a  while,  the 
lightning  doesn't  come,  and  as,  after  re- 
peated cross-examination,  they  have  be- 
come comparatively  sure  that  they  really 
do  love  each  other  still— well,  Julie  dares 
leave  Lloyd's  arms  long  enough  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  kitchen,  and  Lloyd  thinks 
that  perhaps  he  may  practise  half  an 
hour  on  his  violin  without  any  risk 
of  Julie's  being  spirited  away.  So  at 
length,  day  by  day,  the  leisurely  processes 
of  lasting  love  become  revealed  to  these 
young  people,  who  once  used  to  kiss 
in  such  a  hurry  that  you  might  have 
thought  the  end  of  the  world  was  due  in 
five  minutes. 

Perdita  and  I  knew  all  this,  for  we  had 
been  servants  of  the  altar  for  nine  years. 
So  if  occasionally,  as  I  shall  admit,  the 


somewhat  brand-newness  of  this  young 
blessedness  jarred  on  our  nerves,  we  took 
each  other's  hands  on  the  sly,  and  smiled 
understandingly  at  each  other.  As,  for 
example,  at  Lloyd's  pontifical  way  of  say- 
ing "  my  wife  " !  You  would  have  thought 
that  no  one  in  the  world  had  ever  owned 
a  wife  before.  "  My  wife/'  he  was  al- 
ways saying,  as  though  he  were  saying 
the  responses  in  the  litany.  Now  Perdita 
and  I  call  each  other  casually  by  our 
Christian  names,  and  I  don't  think  that, 
except  in  occasional  legal  documents,  do 
I  ever  refer  to  Perdita  as  my  wife.  But 
with  Lloyd,  of  course,  it  was  different. 
He  had  only  been  married  a  week. 

The  other  night  we  sat  out  in  the  gar- 
den a  little  late,  and  it  grew  somewhat 
chilly.  Lloyd  disappeared  into  the  house 
a  moment,  and  reappeared  with  a  shawl 
for  Julie. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  "  but  my  wife 
soon  takes  cold." 

Indeed,  he  was  always  running  around 
with  wraps  and  things  for  "  my  wife." 
I  know  it  was  childish  of  me  to  feel 
irritated,  and  Perdita  and  I  laughed 
over  it  later  on. 


"  You  know  you  used  to  be  just  the 
same,"  she  said,  slyly. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  be  like  that 
now?"  I  asked. 

"No!"  she  answered,  promptly. 

"  What  does  it  begin  with  ?"  I  said  in 
a  whisper. 

"  W,"  she  answered,  putting  her  head 
on  my  shoulder. 

"  And  end  with  ?" 

"  E." 

Then  presently  she  asked,  shyly,  of  me, 
"  What  does  it  begin  with  ?" 
"  H,"  I  answered,  manfully. 
"  And  end  with  ?" 
"  D." 

Many  another  such  incident  during  the 
visit  of  our  young  people  illustrated  the 
kind  of  imaginative  pleasure,  apart  from 
the  social  pleasure  of  four  people  who 
liked  each  other  being  together,  which 
our  guests  found  in  staying  with  us,  and 
which  we  found  in  their  being  with  us. 
They  enjoyed  us  because,  in  a  relative 
way,  we  embodied  their  future;  we  en- 
joyed them  because  they  brought  back 
our  past.  We  had  done  what  they  were 
still  dreaming  of,  and  that  dream-look  in 
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their  eyes  took  us  back  to  the  days 
when  all  was  a  dream  with  us  as  well, 
and  all  was  still  to  do. 

As  they  walked  our  garden  they  said 
to  each  other,  "  We  too  will  have  a  gar- 
den some  day." 

And,  as  we  watched  them,  we  said  to 
each  other,  "  Do  you  remember  how  once 
we  dreamed  of  a  garden,  and  how  won- 
derful it  was  to  have  our  own  crocuses?" 

As  they  took  part  in  the  nursery  revels, 
their  eyes  said  to  each  other,  "  We  too 
will  have  a  nursery  some  day." 

And,  as  we  watched  them,  our  eyes  said 
to  each  other :  "  Do  you  remember  ?  How 
strange  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  Joyce 
and  no  Ereya!" 

So  all  the  while  we  were  unconsciously 
exchanging  our  dreams — their  dreams  of 
the  future  for  our  dreams  of  the  past. 

There  are  few  more  delightful  services 
done  by  one  friend  to  another  than  such 
rejuvenation  of  the  past  as  our  young 
people  brought  us.  Dreams,  however 
wonderful  and  close  to  the  heart,  have  a 
terrible  way  of  forgetting  they  were  once 
dreams,  as  soon  as  they  are  fulfilled.  They 
either  petrify  into  duties,  or  settle  down 
into  habits.  The  most  vital  dream  is  to 
some  degree  subject  to  the  operation  of 
use  and  wont.  Dreams  rest  on  their 
laurels,  and  even  nod  over  them.  Most 
welcome,  therefore,  is  the  reveille  of  some 
young  dreamer,  who,  when  maybe  the 
somnolence  of  accomplishment  is  stealing 
over  you,  suddenly  takes  you  by  the  shoul- 
der and  awakens  you  to  all  the  marvel  of 
your  lot — so  that  again,  like  the  old  poet, 
you  exclaim, 

"What  wondrous  life  is  this  I  lead!" 

To  be  married — instead  of  stolen  meet- 
ings, or  other  inadequate  superintended 
intercourse — to  have  all  your  days  and 
hours  and  minutes  to  spend  together  as 
you  please ;  not  to  have  to  think,  "  To- 
day is  Monday,  we  can't  meet  again  till 
Wednesday,"  but  to  know  that  you  have 
only  to  open  your  eyes  and  she  is  there, 
but  to  reach  out  your  hand  and  you  can 
touch  her;  to  know  that,  though  she  is 
out  of  your  sight,  she  is  still  to  be  found 
in  the  next  room;  to  know  that  your  love, 
after  many  wanderings  and  vicissitudes, 
has  at  last  come  to  live  under  the  same 
roof.  Ah,  to  be  married !  To  marry 
the  woman  you  love ! 


But  then,  after  a  miracle  has  gone  on 
for  nine  years,  it  is  only  human  of  you 
if  you  sometimes  take  it  a  little  for 
granted,  without  meaning  any  irrever- 
ence, and,  as  Carlyle  said,  "  live  at  ease 
in  the  midst  of  wonders." 

Since  our  friends  have  left  us,  Perdita 
and  I — in  the  absurdity  of  our  young 
hearts — have  invented  a  new  game,  which 
we  call  the  game  of  the  Clandestine 
Meetings.  You  play  it  like  this  (of 
course  you  understand  that  it  is  only  a 
game  for  old  married  people)  : 

With  the  utmost  secrecy  I  arrange  for 
the  delivery  of  a  letter  which  shall  be 
given  into  Perdita's  own  hands — and  on 
no  account  fall  into  mine — a  letter  run- 
ning something  like  this: 

"  Little  Star-Girl, — Can  you  meet  me 
at  nine  to-night  in  the  meadow,  under 
our  elm-tree?  Take  care  how  you  come, 
for  I  have  reason  to  think  that  we  are 
watched.  I  will  wait  an  hour.  Don't  be 
unhappy  if  you  cannot  come — I  mean 
unhappy  for  keeping  me  waiting.  I  shall 
know  you  are  prevented,  for  I  know  you 
will  come  if  you  can.  But,  oh,  be  there, 
won't  you?    Your  own  True  Lover." 

This  letter  being  duly  delivered,  Per- 
dita and  I  meet  together  over  dinner,  as 
usual,  but,  as  the  clock  turns  half  past 
eight,  we  grow  a  little  nervous  and  con- 
sequently fidgety. 

"  I'm  so  sorry,  dear,  but  I  think  I  must 
go  and  finish  that  chapter,"  I  may  say. 
"  I  had  bad  luck  with  it  to-day." 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"  Perdita  will  say, 
with  unspeakable  cunning ;  "  I  have  to  go 
up  into  the  nursery  for  a  while.  Freya's 
chest  is  making  me  quite  anxious." 

"  Poor  little  thing !"  say  I.  "  Shall  I 
come  and  kiss  her?" 

"  No,  dear ;  she's  a  little  feverish ;  it 
will  only  excite  her.  Go  and  get  on  with 
your  chapter." 

So  we  part. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Perdita,  inhumanly 
neglectful  of  her  motherly  duties,  may 
be  perceived  stealing  along  the  shadowy 
edges  of  the  moonlit  garden.  She  opens 
the  little  wicket  into  the  park,  and  soon, 
with  a  cry  of  joy,  we  are  in  each  other's 
arms  there  under  the  great  elm-tree. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  you  won't  catch  cold,  dear. 
What  have  you  got  on  your  feet?  Your 
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in-door  slippers!  Oh,  you  baby!  Why, 
your  stockings  must  be  wet  through. 
Oh,  Perdita,  Perdita!  How  wonderful 
it  is  to  see  you  again!  But,  child,  how 
long  is  this  to  go  on?   I  can't  bear  it." 

"  Nor  can  I,"  sighs  Perdita. 

Then  presently  Perdita  adds :  "  I  think 
we  might  dine  together  to-morrow  night, 
if  you  care.  I  have  to  go  to  town  to  do 
some  shopping,  and  I  shall  be  staying 
with  dear  Sissie — you  know?  Couldn't 
we  manage  it  ?" 

"  You  darling !  Where  shall  we  meet  ? 
The  Comedy?  At  seven?  Oh,  what  a 
surprise !  Oh,  Perdita !  Are  you  quite 
sure,  sure  you  will  be  there — sure  it  will 
be  all  right?" 

"  Perfectly.  And  now  you  must  let  me 
go.  Listen — the  church  clock  is  striking 
ten.  Good-by,  dear — oh,  good-by.  To- 
morrow— don't  forget — seven  at  the  Com- 
edy. Good-night." 

"  Let  me  carry  you  over  the  grass — 
just  over  to  that  shadow — please  do.  It 
will  be  all  the  better  for — your  slippers." 

"  All  right,  little  child.  Now,  good- 
night !  .  .  .  O  love !  good-morrow !" 

A  little  later  I  will  sleepily  stroll  into 
Perdita's  study,  and  find  her  innocently 
occupied  with  a  book. 

"  How  is  poor  little  Freya  ?"  I  will  ask. 

"  Oh,  she  is  much  better.  I  think  she 
will  be  all  right  to-morrow.  .  .  And  how 
about  the  chapter  ?"  Perdita  will  ask,  with 
what  I  may  perhaps  call  the  delicate 
threat  of  a  smile. 

"  All  but  finished,"  I  will  answer.  Then, 
somewhat  timorously,  I  will  add,  "  I  don't 
think,  dear,  that  I  told  you  that  I  am 
going  to  town  to-morrow." 

"  No,  you  didn't,"  Perdita  will  an- 
swer, somewhat  frostily.  "  But,"  she  will 
continue,  "  I  didn't  tell  you  that  I  am 
going  too." 

"Oh,  that's  fortunate!"  I  will  retort, 
with  a  feeble  effort  at  dissimulation. 
"  Suppose  we  go  together.  We  can  part 
at  Waterloo,  you  know — if  you  wish  it." 

So  next  afternoon,  both  of  us  being  a 
little  in  need  of  the  town,  we  catch  the 
3.40  train  together,  and  as  soon  as  we 
arrive  at  Waterloo  we  ostentatiously  take 
cabs  in  opposite  directions. 

"  Give  my  love  to  Sissie,"  I  will  say. 
Please  remember  me  to  Jim,"  Per- 
dita will  answer. 

I  will  first  drive  to  our  little  Comedy 


restaurant,  and  reserve  our  own  historical 
little  corner  table,  and  then  go  on  to  the 
florist  for  a  bunch  of  our  own  flowers. 
Punctually  at  seven  I  will  be  seated  at 
our  table,  cutting  the  leaves  of  some  new 
edition  de  luxe,  which  I  have  brought  as 
a  souvenir  for  Perdita— just  as  we  used 
to  do.  She  will  come  in,  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  late,  with  a  flush  of  escape  in 
her  face. 

"  L)o  forgive  me,  dear,"  she  will  say. 
"  I  had  such  a  time  getting  away.  I  al- 
most thought  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  come 
at  all." 

Then  the  waiter,  who  has  watched  our 
love  at  dinner  for  something  like  ten 
years,  will  come  to  us,  with  one  of  those 
smiles  with  which  a  waiter  who  is  at 
the  same  time  an  old  friend  knows  so 
well  to  make  you  feel  at  home  in  the 
world.  Of  course  he  doesn't  know  about 
our  little  play-acting.  He  assumes  that 
we  are  married. 

"  We  have  one  of  madame's  favorite 
dishes  to-night,"  he  will  say. 

"Don't  speak  too  loud,  William,"  I 
will  say,  with  a  smile;  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  I  am  not  going  to  tell  here  what 
Perdita  loves  to  eat  better  than  anything 
in  the  world. 

"  What  shall  we  drink,  dear  ?"  I  ask. 
"  Suppose  we  try  some  Rudesheimer  ?" 

"  Yes,  let  us,"  Perdita  will  answer. 

"  You  are  quite  sure  you  wouldn't  like 
some  champagne?" 

"  Not  for  the  world.  I  thought  you 
knew  that  I  hate  champagne." 

"  Forgive  me,  dear.  Rudesheimer, 
then.    I  like  nothing  better." 

Riidesheimer,  I  may  add,  is,  so  to  say, 
our  sacerdotal  wine.  We  have  said  for 
ten  years  that  we  have  never  drunk  it 
with  any  one  else,  and  that  we  never  will. 

So,  like  children,  we  make-believe  to- 
gether a  past  which,  thank  God,  is  still 
a  living,  loving  present — a  present  which 
we  know  will  grow  into  a  future — a  fu- 
ture that  we  pray  may  some  day  become 
an  eternity. 

Before  we  part  I  will  say  to  Perdita : 
"  I  bought  this  book  for  you  to-day.  You 
know  it,  of  course ;  but  it  is  such  a  pretty 
edition.  May  I  give  it  to  you  in  memory 
of  to-night  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  dear!"  she  will  answer;  "but 
you  know  you  cannot  afford  it — any  more 
than  I  can  resist  it.    Isn't  it  beautiful? 


How  good  of  you  !  You  dear  boy !  How 
good  you  are  to  me — and  I  don't  believe 
I  ever  gave  you  a  thing!" 

I  look  the  only  possible  answer,  and 
Perdita,  thereupon  giving  me  one  of  her 
golden  smiles — all  for  nothing — says, 

"  But  you  must  write  my  name  in  it." 

"  I)o  you  think  it  wise  ?"  I  ask.  "  Your 
people  are  sure  to  see." 

"  Nice  people  don't  read  inscriptions  in 
gift-books." 

"  It's  true  they  don't — if  they  can  help 
it.  But  they  might  by  accident ;  and  you 
know,  little  impulsive  child,  I  have  to 
think  of  you." 

"  Well,  don't  write  our  names,  but 
write  something." 

"  Suppose  you  write  what  /  mean — and 
then  nobody  can  be  sure — though  they 
may  guess.  You  know  they  know  my 
writing  at  home,  don't  they?" 

"  All  right.   What  shall  I  write  ?" 

"Would  you  like  a  poem?" 

"  I  have  no  objection." 

"  Have  you  a  pencil  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Never  mind.  William  will  leAid  us 
one.  .  .  .    Are  you  ready  ?" 


"  Yes." 

"For  the  Princess  of  the  New-born  Heart: 

"  Princess  of  the  new-born  heart, 

Of  the  new-born  heart  of  me  .  .  ." 

Then  I  shall  stop  short,  hunting  for 
rhymes,  and  perhaps  finally  give  up 
the  chase. 

"  It  is  so  hard  to  write  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  Muse,"  I  may  offer 
as  a  feeble  excuse. 

"  Never  mind.  Finish  it  later,  and 
bring  it  to  me  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow — do  you  really  mean  we 
can  meet  again  to-morrow?  Don't  tease 
me,  Perdita — you  really  mean  it?" 

"  Of  course.  But  how  about  our  thea- 
tre? I'm  sure  we  have  missed  the  first 
act.  .  .  ." 

So  Perdita  and  I  play  truant  from  each 
other — together. 

VI 

A  few  days  after  our  young  people 
left  us,  Perdita,  with  an  air  of  mys- 
tery, came  to  me  holding  two  or 
three  crumpled  pages  of  manuscript  in 
her  hand. 
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"  I  have  just  made  a  terrible  discovery," 
she  said. 
"  My  dear !" 

"  Or   rather,    John "    (the  gardener) 
"  has  just  made  it.''" 
"  Go  on." 

"  He  came  to  me  just  now  with  these 
— which  he  had  found  in  the  garden; 
and  he  said  that  he  thought  they  might 
be  '  the  master's,'  but,  dear,  it  is  worse 
than  that.  What  do  you  think — Lloyd  is 
not  only  a  musician;  he  is  a  poet  as 
well!    Isn't  it  terrible?  Listen!" 

Thereupon  Perdita  read  from  a  tat- 
tered, rain-soaked  manuscript  as  follows : 

"  Grace  <?'  God, 
Slower  face, 
/Silver  feet, 
In  what  place, 
Heaven  or  earth, 
Did  we  meet? 
At  what  time 
Of  the  day  f 
In  what  way  f 
Was  it  near, 
Was  it  far, 
In  some  star, 
Or  just  here, 
Quite,  quite  near? 

"  Tell  me,  dear, — 
Grace  d  God, 
Tell  me,  dear. 

"  Grace  d  God, 
I  know  well 
When  we  met; 
It  was  first, 
Grace  d  God, 
When  I  knew 


I  loved  you — 
Then  we  met — 
That  was  just, 
Grace  d  God, 
Flower  face, 
Silver  feet  y 
When  I  first 
looked — oh  looked — 
On  your  face, — 
Silver  feet, 
Golden  heart, 
Grace  d  God" 

"  Read  another,"  I  said,  critically. 
Then  Perdita  read  this: 

"  Dear  little  hand  in  mine  I  hold, 
Dear  little  hand  of  molten  gold, 
Dear  great  big  eyes  of  berry  brown — 
The  brownest  eyes  in  all  the  town; 
Dear  pattering  walk,  the  timid  bride 
Of  my  long  slouching  manly  stride; 
Dear  head,  dear  hair,  dear  hands,  dear 
feet, 

Dear  love — dear  everything  complete!" 

"  I  wish  people  wouldn't  leave  poetry 
lying  about  like  that — such  good  poetry, 
I  mean.  I'd  no  idea  that  Lloyd  had  it 
in  him,"  I  said,  as  Perdita  finished,  with 
evident  pleasure  in  the  verses. 

I  didn't  tell  her— till  some  time  after — 
that  the  verses  were  a  part  of  our  Clan- 
destine Meetings  game,  and  that  I  had 
got  Lloyd  to  write  them  out  for  me  on 
the  backs  of  envelopes  addressed :  "  Lloyd 

 ,  Esq.,"  and  that  our  old  friend  John, 

the  gardener,  was  also  in  the  plot.  I 
wish,  for  the  sake  of  my  reputation  with 
the  reader,  that  they  were  really  Lloyd's 
verses,  instead  of  mine. 


'YOU    WILL    BE    INTERESTED    TO    KNOW,  SlR,  THAT    I    AM  ENGAGED' 


A  Disguised  Providence 

BY  EDWARD   S.  MARTIN 


YOU  will  be  interested  to  know, 
sir,  that  I  am  engaged." 
"  Engaged  to  be  married  V 
"  That  was  the  understanding." 
"Why,  Henry!" 
"  Why  not,  father  ?" 
"  You  haven't  got  my  consent,  for  one 
thing,  and — my  boy,  what  are  you  get- 
ting engaged  on?" 

"  I  supposed  it  would  strike  you  as 
rather  speculative." 
"  Bather." 

"  But,  after  all,  I  am  twenty-seven 
years  old." 

"  Oh  no,  Henry :  twenty-seven  years 
young.  Twenty-seven  years  impecuni- 
ous; twenty-seven  years  rash  and  im- 
provident!" 

"  And  I  am  a  practising  lawyer,  with 
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my  name  on  an  office  door,  a  fourth 
interest  in  a  stenographer,  and  some 
clients." 

"Clients!    Quorum  pars  maxima  fui." 

"  And  an  allowance  made  me  by  my 
father,  who  is  a  generous  man,  though 
not  rich." 

u  An  old,  precarious  man  who  works 
for  his  living,  and  has  a  wife  to  provide 
for.  A  reed  shaken  regularly  by  the 
wind  every  spring,  and  driven  to  Lake- 
wood  and  sometimes  to  Florida.  A  poor 
propped-up  ruin,  liable  to  fall  in  any 
day,  and  not  over-well  insured.  A  doting 
parent,  of  course,  and  yet  one  whose  al- 
lowances may  not  safely  be  regarded  as 
perpetual  annuities.  Allowances  should 
be  made  for  the  young,  Henry.  Allow- 
ances must  often  be  made  for  engaged 
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persons;  but,  Lord!  Henry,  what  are 
you  going  to  marry  on?" 

"  Now,  father,  don't  take  it  so  hard. 
I'll  bet  I  could  scrape  along  if  you  turned 
me  loose.  I  took  in  nearly  a  hundred 
dollars  last  month,  and  it  is  less  than 
two  years  since  I  began  practice.  Be- 
sides, I  only  said  I  was  engaged;  I'm 
not  married  yet.  You'll  see  it  in  the 
papers  when  I'm  married,  so  be  easy. 
It  is  not  such  a  terrible  expense  to  be 
engaged,  though,  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
make  some  temporary  enlargement  of 
my  resources,  I  can  use  the  money." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  if  you  really  are 
engaged,  that  you've  run  in  debt  some- 
where for  a  ring." 

"  Not  yet,  but  I'm  going  to.  I  haven't 
got  your  consent  yet." 

"  Have  you  told  your  mother  V 

"  I  thought  I  would  first  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  consent  of  your  own  free 
will.  Besides,  mother  is  an  observant 
person,  and  goes  out  a  good  deal  between 
breakfast  and  dinner,  and  reads  the 
papers,  and  it  is  hard  to  surprise  her 
with  news." 

"  By  thunder !  Henry,  I  believe  you 
really  are  engaged." 

"  Aren't  you  ever  going  to  ask  me  who 
is  the  girl?" 

"  Of  course,  if  it  is  so,  it's  some  nice 
girl.  I  hadn't  got  to  the  girl.  A  mind 
stunned  by  a  general  proposition  must 
clear  before  it  can  grasp  details.  Twen- 
ty-seven years  young,  belongs  to  one  or 
two  clubs,  has  a  fair  collection  of  out- 
standing bills,  has  an  allowance  from  an 
impaired  father,  earned  nearly  a  hun- 
dred dollars  last  month,  and  is  engaged 
to  be  married,  and  expects  to  owe  for  a 
ring!  Well,  Henry,  who  is  the  fortu- 
nate lady?" 

"  Jane  Templeton  is  the  lady,  sir." 

"  J ane  Templeton !  Jane  Templeton ! 
I  seem  to  know  the  name.  I've  seen  Jane 
Templeton  somewhere,  haven't  I?" 

"  Don't  you  remember  a  dinner  we  had 
here  last  month?" 

"  Yes ;  that's  it.  A  juvenile  dinner, 
that  you  got  up,  and  you  let  your  mother 
and  me  come  to  the  table,  and  your  mo- 
ther thought  it  was  so  considerate  of  you. 
Now  Jane  was  there,  wasn't  she?  And 
she  sat—  Where  did  she  sit,  Henry?" 
1  Why,  father,  she  sat  on  your  right !" 

"Lord  bless  me!  so  she  did;  so  she 


did !  And  that's  the  girl.  Dark  hair 
and  light  blue  eyes.  Extraordinarily 
nice  eyes.  I  don't  notice  the  color  of 
eyes  once  a  year.  Why,  that's  a  dear 
girl,  Henry.  Let's  see!  She  was  going 
to  the  opera,  and  she  talked  about  Corots, 
and  scarabsei,  and  old  tapestries,  and 
yachts,  and  Newport,  and  dahabeeyahs, 
and  hospitals,  and  slum  settlements,  and 
expensive  subjects  of  that  sort;  and  she 
had  on —  What  did  she  have  on?  Some- 
how I  only  remember  how  lovely  she 
looked,  and  that  I  thought  so,  and  that  I 
was  thankful  I  wasn't  supporting  her. 
Why,  Henry,  what  bait  did  you  use? 
Jane  Templeton!  Who's  her  father? 
Has  she  no  mother,  no  friends?  What 
did  you  tell  him?" 

"  Her  father  was  James  Templeton,  of 
Templeton  and  Condit.  You  know  the 
firm.  He's  dead.  He  worked  too  hard. 
Her  mother's  dead  too.  I  blush  to  say 
that  Jane  is  an  orphan,  and  an  only  child, 
and  lives  with  her  aunt." 

"  J ames  Templeton's  only  child !  You 
have  imposed  upon  that  young  woman. 
She  must  have  a  very  respectable  for- 
tune. Has  her  aunt  no  control  over  her? 
Has  she  no  guardian?" 

"  Why,  dear  father,  what  ails  her  ? 
It  isn't  only  that  I  am  going  to  get  her. 
She  is  going  to  get  me.  She's  doing  well. 
The  aunt  doesn't  greatly  mind,  and,  for 
that  matter,  doesn't  greatly  count,  though 
she  is  a  competent  aunt  and  a  good  lady. 
The  guardian's  responsibility  ceased  two 
years  ago.  There  is  a  trustee;  that's  all. 
There  probably  is  a  good  deal  of  money, 
but  I  can't  help  it !" 

"  I  suppose  not.  You'll  just  have  to 
live  it  down.  But  I  had  not  at  all  fore- 
seen such  an  accident,  and  you  must  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  feel  the  shock.  The  gold- 
brick  stratagem  is  nothing  to  it.  What 
do  you  think  she  sees  in  you,  Henry?" 

"  My  dear  dad's  likeness,  I  dare  say. 
She  as  good  as  said  so  the  night  she 
dined  here." 

"  A  fortune  and  a  sweet  gift  of  speech. 
Maybe  I  shall  get  a  daughter  out  of  this — 
let  alone  grandchildren.  We  must  make 
the  best  of  it,  but  it  grieves  me  to  think 
how  much  better  she  might  have  done!" 

"  No  such  thing,  father.  Of  course 
there  has  been  a  squad  of  willing  souls 
that  she  might  have  had,  but — oh — some 
were  too  fat,  and  some  too  rich,  and  some 
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too  old,  and  some  incapable  of  domesti- 
cation, and  most  of  them  had  impedi- 
ments of  one  kind  or  another,  and  I  really 
couldn't  see  where  she  could  do  much 
better.  And  besides,  I  told  her  that  if 
she  took  me  she  would  get  the  best  father- 
in-law  in  town,  and  the  most  sympa- 
thetic mother-in-law;  and  that  settled  it." 

"  You  are  a  very  smooth  young  man, 
Henry.  You  have  imposed  on  that  nice 
girl.  But  if  you  are  really  going  to 
marry  into  affluence,  I  am  going  to  take 
your  mother  up  the  Nile  next  winter.  I 
have  put  by  nearly  enough  for  her  and 
me,  and  why  shouldn't  we  enjoy  life? 
Perhaps  your  Jane  will  give  me  a  cup 
of  tea  about  five  o'clock  to-morrow? 
Yes?  I  naturally  wish  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  so  altruistic  a  lady.  Meet  me 
there  ?  No,  thank  you !  If  you  will  just 
say  I'm  coming,  that  will  be  all." 


"  She  has  nice  hands,  Henry ;  good, 
strong,  competent  hands." 

"  I  understood  that  you  held  one  of 
them." 

"  I  dare  say.  Her  mind  seemed  fairly 
composed  so  far  as  you  were  concerned." 

"  I  looked  in  myself  at  six,  and  was 
glad  to  find  you  had  not  unsettled  it. 
Did  you  congratulate  her?" 

"  I  didn't  seem  to  find  words  for  that, 
knowing  you  as  I  do,  but  I  welcomed  her. 
I  had  no  trouble  about  that." 

"  She  said  you  seemed  hospitably  in- 
clined towards  her.  Did  you  ask  for  a 
settlement  ?" 

"  No ;  you'll  have  to  send  your  solicitor 
if  you  want  a  settlement.  I  don't  think 
she  is  over-well  posted  on  fiscal  concerns, 
anyway.  Nothing  that  I  said  about  the 
market  seemed  to  take  hold  at  all.  She 
got  so  far  once  as  to  say  *  Mr.  Pelton  says 
so  and  so.'    Who's  Mr.  Pelton  ?" 

"  He's  Samuel  Pelton,  who  succeeded 
his  father  as  trustee  of  her  father's  es- 
tate.   You've  met  him,  haven't  you?" 

"  I  don't  remember  him.  The  old  man 
was  an  upright,  conservative  old  party. 
Now  you  speak  of  it,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  was  some  gossip  about  the 
son  being  caught  in  the  May  panic,  and 
rather  hard  hit.  If  that's  so,  I  trust  he 
lost  his  own  money.  I  dare  say,  Henry, 
you  may  get  some  business  out  of  that 
estate." 

"In  time,  110  doubt.     Meanwhile  the 


proposition  is  for  a  wedding  after  Easter 
and  a  few  months  abroad." 

"  And  leave  a  teething  law  practice  in 
charge  of  a  trained  nurse,  I  suppose.  By 
George!  Henry,  that  '11  be  mighty  incon- 
venient for  you,  and  not  over-timely  for 
me.  Well,  you  can  sell  the  bonds  your 
grandfather  left  you.  The  wash  of  these 
ample  fortunes  is  very  upsetting  to  small 
craft.  We  have  sat  on  those  poor  old 
bonds,  or  their  predecessors,  ever  since 
you  were  a  baby,  and  over  they  go  in 
a  bread-cast-upon-the-waters  investment 
that  smacks  a  little  too  much  of  pleasure 
to  be  business,  and  a  little  too  much  of 
business  to  be  perfect  pleasure.  But 
then,  no  pleasure  is  perfect.  It's  terribly 
like  false  pretences  and  bunco,  but  I 
suppose  the  end  justifies  the  means." 

"  If  you  really  think — " 

"  I  don't  really  think.  I'm  not  going 
to  think,  I'm  not  going  to  meddle,  I'm 
not  even  going  to  croak  any  more.  I 
threw  away  your  leading-strings  five 
years  ago.  That  nice  girl  seems  to  have 
rather  too  much  money;  much  more 
than  you  are  used  to;  rather  more,  I 
judge,  than  she  is  used  to  yet,  for  she 
has  barely  come  into  it.  But  life  is  full 
of  perils,  and  as  between  the  anxieties  of 
dearth,  and  the  hazards  of  superabun- 
dance, I  suppose  we  all  prefer  to  take  our 
chances  with  superfluity." 


A  month  later.    The  same  to  the  same. 

"  Well,  father !  Have  you  read  the 
evening  papers?" 

"  Not  the  late  editions.  I  saw  the  six- 
o'clock  edition  of  something  about  noon, 
but  it  had  no  news  in  it.    Anything  up?" 

"  A  good  deal.  Most  interesting.  Sam 
Pelton's  killed !" 

"  Pelton  ?    So  ?    Our  Jane's  trustee  ?" 

"  Just  that." 

"  Run  over  by  an  automobile  ?" 

"  No ;  safe  at  home  in  his  own  apart- 
ment at  the  Pelion,  just  after  noon. 
They're  digging  a  cellar  across  the 
street,  and  the  noon  blast  sent  a  five-ton 
chunk  of  rock  through  Pelton's  window 
and  caught  him  as  he  stood  before  the 
window  shaving.  Poor  man!  it  made  a 
pancake  of  him." 

"Shocking!  Why,  Henry,  the  perils 
of  this  town  are  awful.  Eolks  who  value 
their  lives  will  soon  be  hiring  cells  in 
bomb-proof    lodging-houses,      How"  did 
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Pelton  come  to  be  dressing  so  late  in  the 
morning?    Doesn't  he  go  to  his  office?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Up  late  last  night, 
maybe;  or  perhaps  he  wasn't  well.  Any- 
how, he's  done  for,  poor  man.  He  had 
no  partner,  and  as  Jane's  concerns  were 
altogether  in  his  hands,  I  dare  say  it  will 
be  an  interesting  job  to  transfer  them. 
She  is  much  shocked,  naturally." 

"What's  to  be  done?" 

"  That  is  what  she  has  been  asking  me. 
Of  course  there  will  have  to  be  an  ac- 
counting by  Pelton's  estate,  and  a  trans- 
fer of  the  trust,  which  has  a  number  of 
years  to  run  yet.  I  told  her  she  ought  to 
have  first-rate  advice  at  once,  and  we  tele- 
phoned over  to  Judge  Holly,  and  he  is 
coming  to  see  her  to-night." 

"  She  knows  the  Judge,  does  she  ?" 

"  Oh  yes;  she  has  always  known  him. 
He  knew  her  father.  I'm  going  over 
there  to  dinner." 

"  My  gracious !  Think  of  that  unlucky 
Pelton,  flattened  out  so  in  his  own  bed- 
room. Henry,  if  you  will  go  out,  go  care- 
fully. Don't  fall  into  the  subway;  avoid 
cabs — you  can't  afford  them,  and  they're 
dangerous,  anyhow;  keep  your  weather 
eye  out  for  automobiles.  It's  a  couple  of 
days  since  they  killed  any  one,  and  they 
must  be  hungry.  If  you  must  ride  in  the 
street  cars,  sit  as  near  the  door  as  you 
can  without  getting  in  the  draught.  I  saw 
a  street  car  burn  clean  up  on  the  track 
this  afternoon.  They  had  to  get  the  fire 
department  out  and  play  on  it :  a  most 
curious  and  highly  scandalous  sight. 
Still,  the  street  cars  with  all  their  risks 
are  safer  than  the  other  vehicles,  for  the 
company  pays  for  what  it  runs  over. 
Remember  that  you  are  an  only  son,  and 
the  affianced  of  an  orphan  whose  trustee 
is  dead,  and  step  gingerly." 


The  fifth  week  in  Lent. 

"You're  quite  a  stranger,  Henry. 
You've  dined  out  every  night  this  week. 
I  only  see  you  at  breakfast,  and  a  man 
isn't  much  comfort  at  breakfast.  I  wish 
I  had  raised  some  girls,  but  I  always  did 
wish  that.  Are  you  going  out  to-night, 
son  ?" 

"  I'm  going  over  to  dine  with  Jane. 
There  are  matters  of  moment  to  be  dis- 
cussed." 

1  No  doubt,  and  your  impending  mar- 
riage only  a  fortnight  off." 


"  Judge  Holly  sent  for  me  this  after- 
noon." 

"  And  how  was  the  Judge  ?" 
"  A  good  deal  flustered,  and  he  had  a 
good  deal  to  say." 
"  Ah?" 

"  Yes ;  since  his  appointment  a  week 
ago  as  Jane's  trustee  in  Pelton's  place, 
he  has  been  forgathering  with  Pelton's 
administrator,  and  they  have  got  the 
seals  off  Pelton's  books  and  various  re- 
ceptacles, and  have  been  trying  to  find 
Jane's  estate." 

"  Well,  didn't  Pelton  keep  his  accounts 
straight  ?" 

"  Yes ;  there's  plenty  of  accounts.  His 
clerks  did  that.  The  accounts  are  satis- 
factory. The  trouble  is  with  the  securi- 
ties.   They  couldn't  find  them." 

"  Wasn't  there  a  list  of  them  ?" 

"  Oh  yes ;  they  found  the  list.  The 
list  is  splendid;  most  exemplary.  But 
they  haven't  got  the  securities." 

"  Where  did  Pelton  keep  them  ?" 

"  He  had  a  big  safe-deposit  box.  They 
have  found  that  and  opened  it.  The 
box  is  safe,  but  it  was  empty." 

"  Had  Pelton  pledged  them  ?" 

"  That's  it.  There  were  a  lot  of  bonds 
that  they  haven't  run  down  yet,  but  they 
have  traced  stocks  enough  through  the 
transfer-books  of  various  railways  to 
get  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. As  trustee,  Pelton  had  complete 
power.  He  evidently  went  into  a  big 
gamble  in  the  spring,  pledged  a  lot  of 
Jane's  papers,  was  caught  in  the  May 
crush,  and  sold  out.  He  bet  what  was 
left  in  an  effort  to  get  even,  and  the 
corn  failure  and  the  steel  strike  finished 
him.  No  wonder  he  kept  away  from  his 
office !  He  was  done.  There  is  some  real 
estate,  and  on  that  he  has  managed  to 
raise  enough  to  pay  Jane  her  income. 
It  was  Heaven's  mercy  to  him  that  that 
rock  came  through  his  window  before 
the  bigger  one  that  hung  over  him  had 
time  to  drop." 

"  Is  there  nothing  left  ?" 

"  Certainly  nothing  compared  with 
what  is  gone.  The  Judge  says  there  is 
the  house,  and  some  other  real  estate 
that  is  valuable.  None  of  it  is  clear,  but 
the  blast  that  cut  Pelton  off  before  he 
was  quite  ready  seems  to  have  saved  Jane 
some  equities  and  other  remnants  that 
are  worth  something." 
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"  But  you  don't  know  what  they  are 
worth?" 

"  No ;  the  tangle  is  too  bad,  the  Judge 
says,  for  any  estimate  to  be  worth  any- 
thing yet.  There  is  no  record  of  what 
Pelton  did.  Some  mortgages  are  re- 
corded; there  may  be  others  that  are 
not." 

"  Does  Jane  know  it  ?" 

"  Not  yet.  The  question  is,  who  is  to 
tell  her,  and  when?  Am  I  to  tell  her  to- 
night? The  invitations  are  out  to  her 
wedding.  Must  it  be  put  off?  The  only 
thing  I  have  done  yet  is  to  give  up  my 
steamer  rooms.  We  can't  go  abroad,  any- 
how." 

"  Henry,  this  is  getting  too  complicated 
for  you  and  me.  Ask  for  some  tea,  and 
see  if  your  mother  has  come  in  yet.  I 
think  I  heard  her.  Here  she  is.  Come, 
Fanny,  and  have  some  tea.  Henry's  got 
a  tale.  The  barque  that  carries  his  hopes 
is  aground,  and  seems  stove  in.  We  need 
help  to  get  her  off.    Tell  her,  Henry." 

"  The  short  of  it  is,  mother,  that  our 
Jane  has  gone  broke,  and  doesn't  know 
it  yet.  Her  trustee  had  stolen  pretty 
much  all  her  fortune." 

"  Mercy!" 

"  And  the  question  is,  Fanny,  whether 
the  wedding  can  go  on,  and  whether  Jane 
shall  be  told  this  tale  of  disaster  before 
or  after  it." 

"  Is  it  really  true,  Charles  ?" 

"  Strictly,  absolutely  true.  At  least,  so 
Henry  says." 

"  Then  of  course  she  must  know  it. 
She  may  not  want  Henry  if  she  has  lost 
her  money." 

"  There,  Henry :  that's  a  considera- 
tion. Jane  may  feel  that  you  are  a 
luxury  beyond  her  present  means.  She 
may  feel  constrained  to  marry  a  richer 
man  now.  You'll  have  to  tell  her.  If 
you  don't,  Judge  Holly  will.  He's  bound 
to.  But,  Fanny,  how  about  putting  the 
wedding  off?" 

"  That's  for  Jane  to  say.  It's  bad 
luck  to  put  off  weddings.  I  hope  she 
won't.  She's  got  her  gown,  and  I've  got 
mine,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  either  of 
them  put  away  to  get  out  of  fashion. 
Then  there  are  her  presents." 

"But,  Fanny,  Henry's  only  earning— 
How  much  was  it  last  month,  Henry?" 

"  A  hundred  and  thirty,  father,  but 
really  the  practice  is  picking  up." 


"  If  Henry  can't  support  her,  Charles, 
you've  got  to.  There's  nothing  the 
matter  with  Henry  except  that  he's  a  be- 
ginner. Starting  out  to  marry  a  poor 
girl  on  a  very  small  income  is  one  thing. 
This  is  a  different  case  entirely.  Jane  is 
a  dear  girl,  and  will  make  the  loveliest 
bride  you  ever  saw.  I'll  share  anything 
you've  got  with  her." 

"  Very  well,  Fanny,  but  we  won't  be 
able  to  go  up  the  Nile — not  this  year." 

"The  Nile  will  keep.  The  frocks 
won't.  Karnak  will  be  just  as  good  style 
ten  years  from  now  as  it  is  to-day." 


"  How  do,  Henry  ?  Good  man  to  have 
come  early.  Come  and  see  the  new 
presents." 

"More?" 

"  Oh  yes,  lots  more  to-day.  Some 
beautiful  ones." 

"  Where's  the  good  aunt  ?" 

"  Not  down  yet.  Here  they  are.  Look 
at* these  topazes.    Aren't  they  lovely?" 

"  Put  them  on !  There,  now  they  are 
lovely.    Are  they  real?" 

"  Surely.    Look  who  sent  them !" 

"  With  the  love  of  the  Jarvises,  eh  ? 
Oh  yes,  I  guess  they're  real.  And  you 
too,  Jane.  You  are  real  too — a  real  per- 
son, who  won't  vanish  into  thin  air  when 
the  clock  strikes  twelve  and  the  fairy 
palace  crumbles?" 

"Ia  real  person  ?  Yes,  Henry.  Why 
not?  Henry!  What's  got  into  your 
voice?  Let  me  look  at  you!  Why  did 
you  say  that?" 

"  Jane  Hawkshaw,  the  detective  and 
mind-reader!  Look  hard,  Jane!  Look 
deep.    What  do  you  see?" 

"  Nothing  but  what  I  love,  dear.  And 
yet —  What's  happened,  Henry?  Have 
you  brought  some  news?" 

"  Yes !" 

"  And  not  good  news  ?" 

"  No,  not  exactly.  Disconcerting  sort 
of  news,  but  not  killing.  The  late  Pel- 
ton  stole  a  lot  of  your  money,  dear 
Jane.  That's  my  news.  There  may  be 
some  left,  but  I  fear  not  very  much.  It 
looks  just  now  as  though  he  had  made  a 
pretty  clean  sweep." 

"  How  do  you  know  about  it,  Henry  ?" 

"  I  got  it  from  Judge  Holly  this  after- 
noon. I  dare  say  he'll  be  here  soon  him- 
self; tin's  evening,  perhaps.  Tie's  very 
low-spirited  over  it," 
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"  But  I  had  my  income  up  to  a  month 
ago.    How  could  it  all  go  at  once?" 

"  The  Judge  will  tell  you.  I  fear  you 
won't  get  any  more  income  from  your 
own  estate  for  some  time  to  come.  Have 
you  got  some  money  in  the  bank?" 

"  Some ;  not  a  great  deal.  What  does 
it  all  mean  to  me?" 

"  It  means  a  great  deal.  It  means  be- 
ing rather  a  poor  woman  instead  of  a 
rich  one.  It  means  living  in  a  small 
house  instead  of  a  big  one,  thinking  what 
you  can  afford  instead  of  what  you  want, 
going  without  quantities  of  things  you 
have  been  used  to  having.  It  means  all 
sorts  of  superficial  changes,  and  it  makes 
a  poor  man  a  worse  match  for  you  than 
he  was  before." 

"  But  that's  not  all,  Henry.  That's 
not  all!" 

"  That's  enough.  We  can't  unpack  the 
whole  of  Pandora's  box  before  dinner." 

"  Yes,  but,  Henry.  It  makes  me  a 
much  worse  match  for  a  poor  man  than 
I  was  before." 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  do  better, 
Jane?" 

"  I  am  sure  you  could  do  better, 
Henry!" 

"  Oh,  you  flatter  me.  I  don't  think  it. 
Who'd  have  me  but  you?  Who'd  take 
me  second-hand?  And  if  any  one  would 
have  me,  do  you  think  I'm  going  to  let 
the  labor  of  years  come  to  nothing,  and 
go  to  work  and  court  some  new  girl? 
Money's  handy,  dear  Jane,  but  no  par- 
ticular lot  of  it  is  essential." 

"N-no,  Henry.  But  I  had  planned 
such  pleasant  uses  for  it,  and  I  had  hoped 
to  do  so  many  things  for  you.  Besides, 
dear  Henry,  what  are  we  to  live  on?" 

"  I  hope  there'll  be  salvage  enough 
from  your  wreck  to  keep  you  from  want, 
but,  anyhow,  it's  for  me  to  find  means  of 
support  for  both  of  us,  and  I  have  found 
them  already." 

"  Where,  Henry  ?" 

"  Chiefly  at  home,  in  the  second-story 
front  room,  sitting  in  front  of  a  wood 
fire,  taking  tea  with  mother.  Also,  in  an 
office  downtown." 

"  Your  father !" 

"  Yes,  J ane.  Eather  and  I.  As  for 
father,  dear  man,  he's  used  to  it.  He  has 
supported  most  of  me  these  many  years. 
Don't  pity  him.  He  likes  it.  It  won't 
be  for  long,  for  I  expect  to  be  a  prodigious 


wage-earner  right  away.  Mother  says, 
'  Oh,  don't  put  off  the  wedding !'  Cheer 
up,  Jane.  Set  a  storm-sail  and  head  for 
port.  And  oh,  don't  throw  me  over! 
After  all  the  ballast  you've  lost  you  can't 
spare  another  pound;  and  oh,  dear  Jane! 
I  would  hate  it  so !" 

"  You  absurd  Henry,  you  make  me 
laugh.  Here  comes  Aunt  Eelicia.  Don't 
tell  her  yet.  And  here's  William  to  say 
dinner's  ready.  William,  please  send 
word  to  Judge  Holly  that  if  he  can  come 
in  this  evening  I  should  like  to  see  him. 
And  say  Mr.  Warden  is  here." 


Ten  days  later. 

"  How  goes  the  inquest,  Henry  ?" 

"  Pretty  well,  father.  There's  going  to 
be  something  left." 

"  Wasn't  Pelton  quite  thorough  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  did  his  best.  The  quick  as- 
sets are  cleaned  out  absolutely.  Every- 
thing that  had  gilt  on  its  edge  is  gone, 
but,  as  I  told  you,  there  are  some  equities, 
and  we  have  found  a  boxful  of  the  old 
man's  bad  investments  that  Pelton  never 
meddled  with  much.  There's  a  collection 
of  deeds  to  Western  and  Southern  lands 
in  half  a  dozen  different  States  that  must 
have  looked  like  waste  paper  ten  years 
ago,  but  the  Judge  thinks  they  make  in- 
teresting reading  now.  Eather,  I'm  go- 
ing to  move  my  office!" 

"  So?" 

"  Yes ;  the  Judge  says  Jane's  matters 
are  going  to  be  a  long  job,  and  that  any- 
way there's  room  on  his  office  door  for 
another  name,  and  that  mine  will  look  as 
well  there  as  anywhere  else." 

"  Great  news !  You'll  get  your  office 
rent  paid,  anyhow." 

"  Much  better  than  that.  He  was  able 
to  demonstrate  that  there  is  several 
times  as  much  present  income  waiting 
for  me  in  his  office  as  I  have  been  able 
to  find  so  far  in  my  own,  and  he  talked 
hopefully  about  the  future.  He  is  a  very 
pretty  speaker,  the  Judge  is,  when  he  has 
a  mind  to  talk." 

"  There's  no  better  office  in  town. 
You'll  make  a  living  yet.  It's  no  very 
great  trick  for  a  well-equipped  man,  if 
you  once  get  started.  A  little  knowledge, 
a  little  talent,  a  little  gumption,  all  the 
character  you've  got,  and  a  day's  work 
every  day.  The  rest  is  a  matter  of  op- 
portunity, and  that  comes." 


"I   AM    SURE   YOU    COULD    DO    BETTER,  HENRY  1" 


'What's  the  Use  of  having  an  only  Son  if  you   can't  spoil  him?' 


And  so  they  were  married,  and  the 
wedding  was  no  less  lively  than  weddings 
ought  to  be,  and  the  newspapers  told  all 
about  it,  and,  as  usual,  somewhat  more; 
and  some  of  them,  distressing  but  inevi- 
table to  tell,  printed  the  bride's  picture, 
besides  making  generous  estimates  of  the 
value  of  the  gifts.  Every  one  knew  that 
the  bride  was  no  longer  an  heiress  of 
distinction,  and  everybody  talked  about 
it  in  private  and  ignored  it  in  public. 
Everybody  sympathized  with  her,  and 
some  persons  pitied  her,  but  many  who 
were  quite  ready  with  pity,  and  even 
carried  a  supply  of  it  with  them  to  the 
wedding,  were  constrained  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  had  brought  it  to  the 
wrong  market.  Somehow  it  wasn't  that 
kind  of  a  wedding,  for  though  it  was 
fairly  tearful  at  the  church,  and  a  good 
many  women  made  furtive  dabs  with 
their  handkerchiefs   at   their  eyes  and 


noses,  and  some  elderly  gentlemen 
snuffled,  Major  Brace,  who  was  present, 
declared  that  he  never  was  at  a  wedding 
which  was  less  qualified  by  misgivings,  or 
where  the  atmosphere  was  so  heavily 
charged  with  affection  and  good-will. 
"  We  sunk  the  shop  for  the  whole  of 
two  hours,"  said  the  Major.  "  It  was  like 
real  old  times,"  and  the  intrepid  man 
snuffled  again  and  called  for  a  cock- 
tail, though  it  was  barely  five  o'clock. 


"  Well,  Charles,  do  you  still  expect  to 
see  the  pyramids  ?" 

"  Give  me  time,  Fanny,  a  little  time. 
I'm  not  sixty  yet,  and  there's  lots  of  work 
in  me.  We'll  see  the  pyramids  at  our 
leisure.  Let  them  wait.  I'd  rather  see 
my  grandchildren  than  the  pyramids  any 
day.  I'm  glad  you  didn't  put  that  wed- 
ding off.  What's  the  use  of  having  an 
only  son  if  you  can't  spoil  him  ?" 
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THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE 

0  luxury!  thou  curs' d  by  Heaven's  decree, 
How  ill  exchanged  are  things  like  these  for  thee; 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy, 
Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy! 
Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown, 
Boast  of  a  florid  vigor  not  their  own; 
At  every  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank,  unwieldy  woe — 
Till  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  every  part  unsound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

Even  now  the  devastation  is  begun, 
And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done; 
Even  now,  methinks,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land : 


Down,  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  spreads  the  sail 
.  
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Down,  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  spreads  the  sail, 

That  idly  waiting  flaps  with  every  gale, 

Downward  they  move — a  melancholy  band — 

Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand ; 

Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care, 

And  kind  connubial  tenderness,  are  there — 

And  piety  with  wishes  plac'd  above, 

And  steady  loyalty,  and  faithful  love. 

And  thou,  sweet  poetry!  thou  loveliest  maid, 

Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade, 

Unfit  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame 

To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame — 

Dear,  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried, 

My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride — 

Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  wToe, 

That  found 'st  me  poor  at  first  and  keep'st  me  so — 


Downward  they  move — a  melancholy  band — 
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Thou  guide  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel, 
Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue — fare  thee  well. 
Farewell!  and  oh!  where'er  thy  voice  be  tried, 
On  Tornea's  cliffs  or  Pambamarca's  side, 
Whether  where  equinoctial  fervors  glow 
Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow, 
Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time, 
Redress  the  rigors  of  the  inclement  clime. 
Aid  slighted  truth:  with  thy  persuasive  strain 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain; 
Teach  him,  that  states  of  native  strength  possessed, 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  bless 'd; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay, 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  labor'd  mole  away — 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky. 


That  found' st  me  poor  at  first  and  keep'st  me  so 
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THE  END 


<Xbe  ®irt>* Seller 


Katberine  Collins 

UCH  a  wonderful  piping  sounded  through 
the  narrow  village  street !  'Twas  the 
very  note  of  spring  and  the  morning.  In 
spite  of  the  elders'  chiding,  all  the  young 
people  managed  to  get  to  door  or  window 
to  see  if  they  could  spy  whence  the  music  came.  Even 
the  children  stopped  in  their  play,  and  the  birds  on  the 
house-tops  responded  loudly  to  those  sweet  strange 
sounds.  'Twas  a  stir  and  commotion  in  the  little  nest 
of  houses  like  the  hiving  of  a  swarm  of  bees.  The 
cause  of  it  was  soon  in  sight,  and  the  piping  grew  louder, 
the  excitement  greater.  Yet  it  was  but  a  boy,  a  hand- 
some youth  it  is  true,  with  a  face  of  which  the  sly  mock- 
ery half  spoilt  the  sweetness,  and  the  shifty,  defiant 
glance  challenged  frank  questioning,  Perched  on  his 
head  and  shoulders  and  in  his  arms  were  song-birds  of 
many  a  kind  and  color,  foreign  and  native,  bright-hued 
or  sober-suited,  but  all  singing  madly  till  the  air  shook 
with  the  sound  of  it. 

"  Who'll  buy  ?  Who'll  buy  ?"  called  out  the  boy,  and 
his  voice  was  sweeter  than  the  birds'  notes. 

No  doubt  of  his  finding  customers  ;  young  men  and 
maidens  swarmed  round  him  eager  to  purchase. 

"  What's  the  price  ?"  asked  a  girl  with  her  hand  on  a 
gay-breasted  bird  that  was  singing  its  little  heart  out. 

"Two  tears,"  said  the  youth;  but  seeing  her  fright- 
ened bewilderment,  he  added,  "  Nay,  then,  my  pretty 
one,  you  shall  have  it  for  a  kiss,"  and  saucily  took  it, 
while  she  blushed  and  ran  off  hastily  with  her  prize. 
And  for  the  most  part  the  bargains  were  concluded  after 
that  fashion ;  the  bird-seller  did  not  haggle,  and  care- 
lessly let  his  feathered  wares  go  for  a  kiss  from  the 
girls  and  a  promise  from  the  youths.  He  did  not  seem 
to  notice  that  his  stock  was  all  sold  and  he  himself  no 
richer.  "  How  will  you  manage  ?"  asked  the  young 
man  who  had  secured  the  last ;  "  you  have  nothing  left 
to  sell."    With  a  glance  of  impudent  mockery  the  bird- 


seller  answered  :  "  Never  fear;  I  shall  soon  have  plenty 
to  dispose  of.  Good-by,  friends,  good-by !"  And  he 
waved  his  hands  gayly  and  went  off  hastily,  astonishing 
them  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  passed  from  sight. 

And  then  began  a  great  work  of  caging  the  song- 
sters, and  the  elders  jested  while  the  young  ones  busied 
themselves  in  weaving  green  boughs  and  gilt  wire  into 
cages,  decking  them  with  gay  ornaments  to  please  the 
little  captives.  A  few,  indeed,  were  content  to  try  to 
tame  them  and  let  them  fly  free,  but  most  preferred  to 
"make  them  safe,"  as  they  said.  But  in  spite  of  it 
here  and  there  a  bird  made  its  escape  almost  imme- 
diately, and  soon  after  more  followed,  and  before  long  it 
was  found  that  scarce  one  of  the  purchased  singers  was 
left  in  the  village.  And  the  elders  laughed,  and  said 
they  knew  that  youth  of  old  and  his  trick  of  recalling 
the  birds  he  had  sold ;  but  the  young  ones  cursed  him, 
for  the  world  seemed  to  have  grown  very  silent  now  that 
the  singing  to  which  they  had  lately  listened  was  mute. 

But  things  soon  settled  down  as  they  were  before, 
only  the  youths  and  maidens  had  grown  suddenly  into 
men  and  women,  and  went  about  with  graver  faces  and 
stiller  tongues.  «,  .  . 

And  again  that  piping  sounded  through  the  village 
street,  and  the  magical  notes  stirred  the  stillness  into 
life.  There  was  the  same  crowding  round  the  youth 
for  the  sweet-throated  songsters,  though  many  of  his 
former  customers  stayed  sullenly  away  and  refused  to 
have  any  dealings  with  him ;  their  places,  however, 
were  taken  by  younger  ones,  and,  as  before,  the  bird- 
seller  was  soon  left  with  empty  hands. 

But  one  or  two  who  had  bought  of  him  the  previous 
time  came  to  him  and  began  to  remonstrate  with  him 
for  his  bad  faith,  swearing  that  he  must  have  taught  the 
birds  to  fly  back  to  him.  The  rest  then  joined  the 
chorus,  and  reproaches  and  insults  were  hurled  at  the 
youth,  who  only  smiled  mockingly,  and  answered  not  a 
word  till  some  one  threw  a  stone  and  others  prepared  to 
follow  the  evil  example.  Then  he  spoke  out  indignantly, 
saying:  44  Am  I  to  be  blamed  and  to  suffer  for  your  own 
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folly  and  negligence  ?  You  should  have  taken  better 
care  of  the  birds  ;  and,  after  all,  what  did  you  give  me 
in  exchange  ?  Will  no  one  say  a  good  word  for  me  ? 
Are  there  none  of  you  who  have  kept  one  of  my  bright 
songsters  ?" 

A  shy  maiden  who  had  stood  at  the  outside  of  the 
group  made  bold  to  say,  "  I  have  mine  still,  and  it  sings  as 
sweetly  as  ever,"  and  from  her  bosom  she  took  a  little 
soft-hued  bird  that  did  indeed  give  forth  a  tender  note. 

"  And  I,"  said  a  grave  young  man — "  I  have  mine  safe 
at  home,  but — "  and  he  was  silent  and  said  no  more. 

"  There!"  cried  the  bird-seller  in  an  aggrieved  tone, 
"  see  how  you  wrong  me  !" 

But  there  was  a  shifty  look  in  his  bright  eyes,  and  his 
voice  did  not  ring  quite  true.  He  hastily  shook  himself 
free  from  the  crowd,  and  was  hurrying  off,  when  an  older 
man  who  had  been  watching  the  scene  laid  a  hand  on 
him  and  said  : 

"  Not  so  fast,  injured  innocence  !  I  know  who  you 
are,  and  have  seen  your  tricks  many  a  time.  You  know 
well  enough  your  birds  seldom  stay.  Love  seems  to 
give  his  dreams  for  the  asking,  but  the  price  is  dear,  and 
is  paid  later  on ;  therefore  why  not  let  us  keep  them  ? 
Confess,  now,  you  are  a  cheat !" 

The  youth  tried  to  twist  himself  from  his  questioner's 
grasp,  and  said,  sullenly  : 

"  It  is  not  only  I  who  cheat ;  every  one  wants  to  cheat 
me  and  get  out  of  paying  if  they  can  ;  you  don't  know 
how  they  try  to  trick  me.  See  for  yourself  how  I  let 
the  true-hearted  keep  theirs."  And  he  pointed  to  the 
youth  and  the  maiden  who  had  spoken  for  him. 

But  the  older  man  shook  his  head  and  replied :  "  Not 
always  ;  and  I  noticed  that  the  maiden  was  pale  as  if 
with  pain  and  patience,  and  the  young  man  looked 
older  than  his  years." 

"But,"  pleaded  the  bird-seller,  half  weeping  and 
ashamed  as  his  disguise  fell  from  him  and  his  own  wings 
showed,  "you  do  not  know  how  sweetly  the  dream- 
birds  sing  to  them!"  And  with  a  sly  glance  thi 
his  tears  he  was  out  of  sight  agaii 


Life's  Harvest 


BY  ROSAMOND   MARRIOTT  WATSON 


HEY  are  mowing  the  meadows  now,  and  the  whispering,  sighing 


Song  of  the  scythe  breathes  sweet  on  mine  idle  ear, — 
Songs  of  old  summers  dead,  and  of  this  one  dying, — 
Roses  on  roses  fallen,  and  year  on  year. 

Softly  as  swathes  that  sink  while  the  long  scythe,  swinging, 
Passes  and  pauses  and  sweeps  through  the  deep  green  grass: 

Strange  how  this  song  of  the  scythe  sets  the  old  days  singing — 
Echoes  of  seasons  gone,  and  of  these  that  pass. 

Fair  ghost  of  Youth — from  your  sea-fragrant  orchard-closes 
Called  by  the  voice  of  the  scythe  as  it  sighs  and  swings — 

Tell  me  now  as  you  toss  me  your  phantom  roses, 

What  was  the  dream  you  dreamed  through  those  vagrant  Springs  ? 

What  that  forgotten  air  when  the  heart  went  maying? 
What  was  the  perfume  blowing  afar,  anear? 

"  Youth — Youth — Youth  "—the  Scythe  keeps  sighing  and  saying — 
"  The  rose  you  saw  not — the  tune  that  you  could  not  hear." 


The  Wrath  of  the  Bee 


BY  MAURICE 

[A  peasant  while  inspecting  his  bee- 
hives, as  is  the  custom  early  in  March,  was 
set  upon  by  a  great  swarm  of  bees  and  stung 
to  death. — French  Newspaper.] 

SINCE  the  publication  of  my  book  on 
the  Life  of  the  Bee,  I  have,  some- 
what in  spite  of  myself,  become  a 
kind  of  high-priest  of  elementary  apicul- 
ture; and  this  accident,  which,  its  cruel 
consequences  notwithstanding,  conveys  to 
us  an  indefinite  fragrance  of  eclogues  and 
spring,  has  been  the  cause  of  my  receiving 
disconsolate  and  bewildered  letters  from 
my  ignorant  disciples  (for  it  is  the  ig- 
norant that  have  confidence  in  me),  in 
which  I  am  asked  whether  I  believe  that 
the  thing  can  have  actually  occurred,  and 
whether  really  they  can  cause  our  death, 
the  artful  virgins  that,  in  the  month  of 
March,  awake  from  their  slumbers  to  go, 
with  wings  diaphanous,  to  gather  among 
the  violets,  primroses  and  anemones  what 
is,  perhaps,  life's  purest  essence,  next  to 
man's  thought  and  the  light  of  the  sun 
and  stars:  the  scent  and  beauty  of  the 
flowers. 

Yes,  indeed  it  is  possible,  and  man 
can  look  for  death  in  a  sunbeam  or  bunch 
of  roses.  Death  is  everywhere,  nor  does 
aught  more  resemble  life.  It  is  the  pro- 
jected shadow — a  shadow  that  our  child- 
ish eyes  picture  as  something  dreadful — 
of  a  signal  that  life  makes  to  life.  But 
I  think  that  to  meet  with  it  thus,  "  to  the 
rippling  murmur  of  a  flight  of  bees,"  re- 
quires a  little  more  than  ordinary  fatal- 
ity or  unhandiness. 

I  do  not  know  the  circumstances  of 
the  dramatic  idyl,  and  to  reconstruct 
these  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  somewhat  curious  psychol- 
ogy of  the  wrath  of  the  bee. 

The  bee,  essentially  po  pacific,  so  long- 
suffering,  the  bee  which  never  stings 
(unless  you  crush  her)  when  looting 
among  the  flowers,  once  she  has  returned 
to  her  kingdom  with  the  waxen  monu- 
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ments,  retains  her  mild  and  tolerant 
character,  or  grows  aggressive  and  deadly 
dangerous,  according  to  whether  her  ma- 
ternal city  be  opulent  or  poor.  Here 
again,  as  often  happens  when  we  study 
the  manners  of  this  spirited  and  myste- 
rious little  people,  the  previsions  of  hu- 
man logic  are  utterly  at  fault.  It  would 
be  natural  that  the  bees  should  defend 
desperately  treasures  so  laboriously  amass- 
ed, a  city  such  as  we  find  in  good  apiaries, 
where  the  nectar,  overflowing  the  num- 
berless cells  that  represent  thousands 
of  casks  piled  from  cellar  to  garret, 
streams  in  golden  stalactites  along  the 
rustling  walls,  and  sends  far  afield,  in 
glad  response  to  the  ephemeral  perfumes 
of  calyces  that  are  opening,  the  more 
lasting  perfume  of  the  honey  that  keeps 
alive  the  memory  of  calyces  that  time  has 
closed.  Now  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
richer  their  abode  the  less  eagerness  they 
display  to  fight  around  it.  Open  or  turn 
over  a  wealthy  hive:  if  you  take  care  to 
drive  the  sentries  from  the  entrance  with 
a  puff  of  smoke,  it  will  be  extremely  rare 
for  the  other  bees  to  contend  with  you 
for  the  liquid  booty  conquered  from  the 
smiles,  from  all  the  charms  of  the  beau- 
tiful azure  months.  Try  the  experiment: 
I  promise  you  impunity,  if  you  touch 
only  the  heaviest  hives.  You  can  turn 
them  over  and  handle  them:  those  throb- 
bing flagons  are  perfectly  harmless. 
What  does  it  mean?  Have  the  fierce 
amazons  lost  courage?  Has  abundance 
unnerved  them,  and  have  they,  after  the 
manner  of  the  too  fortunate  inhabitants 
of  luxurious  towns,  delegated  the  dan- 
gerous duties  to  the  unhappy  mercenaries 
that  keep  watch  at  the  gates  ?  No,  it  has 
never  been  observed  that  the  greatest 
good  fortune  relaxes  the  valor  of  the 
bee.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  the  re- 
public prospers  the  more  harshly  and 
severely  are  its  laws  applied,  and  the 
worker  in  a  hive  where  superfluity  accu- 
mulates labors  much  more  zealously  and 
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much  more  pitilessly  than  her  sister  in  an 
indigent  hive.    There  are  other  reasons 
which    we    cannot    wholly  fathom,  but 
which  are  likely  reasons,  if  only  we  take 
into  account  the  wild  interpretation  that 
the  poor  bee  must  place  on  our  inordinate 
doings.    Seeing  suddenly  her  huge  dwell- 
ing -  place    upheaved,    overturned,  half 
opened,  she  probably  imagines  that  an  in- 
evitable, a  natural  catastrophe  is  occur- 
ring, against  which  it  were  madness  to 
struggle.     She    no    longer    resists,  but 
neither   does   she  flee.     Admitting  the 
ruin,  it  looks  as  though  already,  in  her 
instinct,  she  saw  the  future  dwelling  that 
she  hopes  to  build  with  the  materials  of 
the  gutted  town.    She  leaves  the  present 
defenceless  to  save  the  hereafter.   Or  else, 
perhaps,  does  she,  like  the  dog  in  the 
fable,  "  the  dog  that  carried  his  master's 
dinner  round  his  neck,"  knowing  that  all 
is  irreparably  lost,  prefer  to  die  taking 
her  share  of  the  pillage,  and  to  pass  from 
life  to  death  in  one  prodigious  orgy? 
We  do  not  know  for  certain.   How  should 
we  penetrate  the  motives  of  the  bee,  when 
those  of  the  simplest  actions  of  our  bro- 
thers are  beyond  our  ken  ? 

Still,  the  fact  is  that,  at  each  great 
proof  to  which  the  city  is  put,  at  each 
trouble  that  appears  to  them  to  possess 
an  inevitable  character,  no  sooner  has  the 
infatuation  spread  from  one  to  the  other 
among  the  densely  quivering  people  than 
the  bees  fling  themselves  upon  their 
combs,  violently  tear  the  sacred  lids  from 
the  provisions  for  the  winter,  topple  head- 
foremost and  plunge  their  whole  bodies 
into  the  sweet-smelling  vats,  imbibe  with 
long  draughts  the  chaste  wine  of  the 
flowers,  gorge  themselves  with  it,  intoxi- 
cate themselves  with  it,  till  their  bronze- 
ringed  forms  lengthen  and  distend  like 
compressed  leather  bottles.  Now  the  bee, 
when  swollen  with  honey,  can  no  longer 
curve  her  abdomen  at  the  angle  required 
to  draw  her  sting.  She  becomes  from 
that  moment,  so  to  speak,  harmless.  It  is 
generally  imagined  that  the  bee-keeper 
employs  the  fumigator  to  stun,  to  half- 
asphyxiate  the  warriors  that  gather  their 
treasure  in  the  blue,  and  thus  to  effect 
an  entrance,  by  favor  of  a  defenceless 
sleep,  into  the  palace  of  the  numberless 
"  swooning  beauties."  This  is  a  mistake : 
the  smoke  serves  first  to  drive  back  the 
guardians  of  the  threshold,  which  are 


ever  on  the  alert  and  most  aggressive; 
then,  two  or  three  puffs  come  to  spread 
panic  among  the  workers:  the  panic  pro- 
vokes the  mysterious  orgy,  and  the  orgy 
helplessness.  Thus  is  the  fact  explained 
that,  with  bare  arms  and  unprotected 
face,  one  can  open  the  most  populous 
hives,  examine  their  combs,  shake  off  the 
bees,  spread  them  at  one's  feet,  heap  them 
up,  pour  them  out  like  grains  of  corn,  and 
quietly  gather  the  honey,  in  the  midst  of 
the  deafening  cloud  of  ousted  workers, 
without  having  to  suffer  a  single  sting. 

But  woe  to  him  who  touches  the  poor 
hives !  It  was  apparently  while  violating 
one  of  these  destitute  homes  that  the  un- 
happy man  of  whom  the  paper  speaks 
must  have  met  with  his  death.  In  fact, 
at  the  end  of  winter,  most  hives  have 
exhausted  their  stores  and  become  dan- 
gerous. Here,  smoke  has  lost  its  spell, 
and  you  shall  scarce  have  emitted  the 
first  puffs  before  twenty  thousand  acrid 
and  enraged  demons  will  dart  from  within 
the  walls,  overwhelm  your  hands,  blind 
your  eyes  and  blacken  your  face.  No 
living  being,'  except,  they  say,  the  bear 
and  the  Sphinx  Atropos,  can  resist  the 
rage  of  the  mailed  legions.  Above  all,  do 
not  struggle:  the  fury  would  overtake 
the  neighboring  colonies.  There  is  no 
means  of  safety  other  than  instant  flight 
through  the  bushes.  The  bee  is  less 
rancorous,  less  implacable  than  the  wasp, 
and  rarely  pursues  her  enemy.  If  flight 
be  impossible,  absolute  immobility  alone 
might  calm  her  or  put  her  off  the  scent. 
She  fears  and  attacks  any  too  sudden 
movement,  but  at  once  forgives  that 
which  no  longer  stirs. 

The  poor  hives  live,  or  rather  die  from 
day  to  day,  and  it  is  because  they  have 
no  honey  in  their  cellars  that  smoke 
makes  no  impression  on  them.  They  can- 
not gorge  themselves  like  their  sisters 
that  belong  to  happier  tribes;  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  future  city  are  not  there  to 
divert  their  ardor.  Their  only  thought 
is  to  perish  on  the  outraged  threshold, 
and,  lean,  shrunk,  nimble,  unrestrained, 
they  defend  it  with  unheard-of  heroism 
and  desperation.  Therefore  the  cautious 
bee-keeper  never  displaces  the  indigent 
hives  without  making  a  preliminary  sac- 
rifice to  the  hungry  Furies.  His  offering 
is  a  honey-comb.    They  come  hastening 
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up,  and  then,  the  smoke  assisting,  they 
distend  and  intoxicate  themselves :  behold 
them  reduced  to  helplessness  like  the  rich 
burgesses  of  the  plentiful  cells. 

One  could  find  much  more  to  tell  of  the 
wrath  of  the  bees  and  their  singular  an- 
tipathies. These  antipathies  are  often  so 
strange  that  they  were  for  long  attribu- 
ted, that  they  are  still  attributed,  by  the 
peasants,  to  moral  causes,  to  profound 
and  mystic  intuitions.  There  is  the  con- 
viction, for  instance,  that  the  vestal  vin- 
tagers cannot  endure  the  approach  of  the 
unchaste,  above  all  of  the  adulterous.  It 
would  be  surprising  if  the  most  rational 
beings  that  live  with  us  on  this  incom- 
prehensible globe  were  to  attach  as  much 
importance  as  man  to  the  least  hurtful  of 
trespasses.    In  reality,  they  give  it  no 


thought ;  but  they,  whose  whole  life  sways 
to  the  nuptial  and  sumptuous  breath  of 
the  flowers,  abhor  the  perfumes  that  we 
steal  from  them.  Perhaps  Don  Juan  uses 
these  perfumes  more  than  does  a  virtuous 
man,  perhaps  he  brings,  in  his  regretful 
hands,  the  intimate  but  still  too  burn- 
ing memory  of  the  long  tresses  that  his 
fingers  have  caressed.  And  hence  the 
rancor  of  the  jealous  bees,  and  hence 
the  legend  that  avenges  virtues  as  jealous 
as  they. 

However,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  high 
time  to  close  the  door  that  the  fairies 
have  permitted  us  to  open  on  flowering 
gardens  and  our  present  spring-time, 
which  is  advancing  with  all  its  splen- 
dors, where  are  the  only  joys  and  the 
only  beauties  that  tire  not  and  leave  no 
bitterness  behind. 


A  Song  of  Sidon 

BY   CLINTON  SCOLLARD 

HER  pageantry  parted  from  her,  she  sits  by  the  sobbing  sea, 
Begirt  by  the  green  of  gardens  where  the  bloom  of  the  citron-tree 
Attars  the  too  brief  twilight  with  its  heavy  spicery. 

Never  the  great-oared  galleys  ride  in  from  the  ocean's  rim, 
Laden  with  store  of  treasure  from  the  utmost  isles  and  dim; 
Never  the  homing  sailors  lift  skyward  the  thankful  hymn. 

Never  the  morning's  splendor  strikes  slant  upon  crowded  quays; 
Never  the  blaze  of  noontide  to  gold  burns  the  marble  frieze; 
Never  the  planet  of  lovers  lights  the  rose-twined  balconies. 

Never  from  outland  regions  do  the  strange-faced  merchants  fare, 
And  fill  with  their  curious  chaffer  the  girth  of  the  market-square, 
Envying  Sidon's  riches  that  once  were  the  world's  despair. 

No  more  do  the  maids  at  midnight  to  the  rapt  Astarte  raise, 

Through  the  noiseless  plash  of  the  moonshine,  their  paean  of  prayer  and  praise ; 

No  more  do  the  youths  to  Thammuz  vow  worship  all  their  days. 

Aye,  perished  the  pillared  places,  the  towering  and  templed  heights, 

The 'garlanded  sacrifices,  and  the  old  tumultuous  rites, 

The  revel  of  wine  and  music  through  the  passionate  pagan  nights! 

Once  she  was  queen  of  cities,  though  now  but  a  memory,— 
A  wraith  of  the  time  departed  through  all  of  the  time  to  be,— 
Sitting  sad  in  her  fallen  splendor  by  the  bright  Sidonian  sea. 


Gerard  Dow's  Portrait  of  Himself 


EVERY  great  portrait-painter  combines  two  elements 
in  his  work— external  characteristics  of  his  sitter, 
and  those  inner  qualities  which,  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter name,  we  term  personality.  In  painting  his  own  por- 
trait the  artist  of  perception  looks  upon  himself  not 
only  from  the  outside,  but  within  as  well,  and  while  pre- 
senting his  best  qualities,  he  also  puts  into  the  rendering 
his  own  view  of  life. 

The  handsome  face  and  grace  of  manner  shown  in  this 
portrait  of  Gerard  Dow  appeal  to  our  sense  of  beauty, 
and  at  once  tell  us  that  its  original  was  a  man  of  taste 
and  fine  perception,  and  awaken  our  interest  in  his  work. 
In  few  of  Dow's  pictures  do  we  find  any  action,  yet  in 
vigor  of  brush-work  and  in  mellowness  and  transparency 
of  coloring  he  is  close  to  his  master,  Rembrandt,  while 
in  precision  of  execution  and  in  truthfulness  of  observa- 
tion he  rivals  him. 

When  Dow  became  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt  in  1628  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  he  had  already  had  six  years' 
training  under  other  masters.  It  was  after  this  apprentice- 
ship that  the  present  portrait  was  painted,  showing  him  in 
his  early  manhood.  In  composition  it  is  simple  and  ad- 
mirable, and  in  color  tender  and  exquisite.  The  expres- 
sion is  one  of  nobility  and  sweetness,  while  the  finish  of 
details  is  remarkable  and  true.  It  resembles  a  work  of 
Rembrandt  in  the  management  of  light  and  shade,  and 
is  not  below  that  master  in  the  rich  golden  tone  and 
poetic  character  and  expression.  Dow  never  painted  a 
crowd,  and  generally  shows  his  figures  only  in  half-length. 

This  portrait,  in  the  collection  of  George  A.  Hearn, 
Esq.,  was  acquired  in  1894  from  the  collection  of  the 
Marquis  de  Santurce  in  London,  and  has  not  been 
hitherto  reproduced.  It  is  in  a  most  marvellous  state 
of  preservation.  W.  Stanton  Howard. 


GERARD    DOW,  1613-7$ 

portrait  of  himself 

Engraved  on  Wood  by  Henry  Wolf  from  the  Original  Painting 


The  Economy  of  Jane  Stebbins 


BY  E.  AYR  TON 


THE  neighbors  called  her  stingy,  and 
even  her  best  friends  owned  that 
Miss  Stebbins  was  an  economist,  as 
they  partook  of  her  bread  and  margarine 
and  thrice-watered  tea.  To  some  people, 
indeed,  the  terms  thrift  and  extravagance 
would  seem  out  of  place  when  associated 
with  a  weekly  income  which,  in  shil- 
lings, does  not  reach  a  double  figure.  In 
the  village,  however,  such  means  were 
considered  as  an  elegant  affluence. 
"  Eight  shillings  a  week,  let  alone  a 
trifle  by  needle-work,  do  seem  a  tidy  bit 
for  a  single  'ooman," — so  ran  the  gen- 
eral opinion. 

It  was  not  to  Miss  Stebbins's  daily 
pinching  and  scraping  that  the  neigh- 
bors objected.  They  all  had  to  burn  the 
candle  ends  and  even  consider  the  cheese 
parings.  What  shocked  them  was  her 
omission  to  "  do  the  thing  handsome  on 
occasion."  They  had  never  forgotten  her 
appearance  at  the  Squire's  yearly  treat 
in  her  every-day  bonnet.  To  be  sure,  the 
weather  had  looked  "  a  bit  threatensome," 
but  every  self-respecting  woman  had  de- 
fied the  elements  in  a  much  beribboned 
and  befeathered  head-gear.  Perhaps  a 
rueful  recollection  of  spoilt  finery  added 
a  bitterness  to  the  contempt. 

So  it  was  probably  only  owing  to  the. 
extreme  paucity  of  heiresses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood that  Tobias  Ling,  the  hoary 
village  reprobate,  ever  conceived  the  des- 
perate idea  of  laying  siege  to  Miss  Steb- 
bins's elderly  heart.  "  Now  'is  darter's 
married  and  gone  to  furrin  parts,  'ee  be 
looking  out  for  some  un  else  to  keep  'im 
like,  but  'ee'll  meet  'is  match  in  Jane 
Stebbins," — so  chuckled  the  gossips  with 
an  unintentional  truth. 

For,  to  every  one's  amazement,  Miss 
Stebbins  seemed  to  look  favorably  on  her 
undesirable  admirer.  She  was  seen  walk- 
ing out  with  him  one  Sunday  afternoon, 
— the  regular  method  of  progression  in  a 
country  courtship,  although,  in  this  case, 
instead  of  showing  an  obvious  attach- 
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ment,  the  lovers  were  as  far  removed  as 
the  six-foot  lane  would  allow. 

"  Eh,  but  that's  a  rom  couple  surely," 
ejaculated  Jessop  the  carpenter,  as  he 
watched  them  passing  out  of  sight,  Miss 
Stebbins  delicately  picking  her  way,  a 
refinement  of  genteel  poverty,  while  old 
Tobias  slouched  along,  unashamedly 
dirty  and  out  at  elbows,  with  an  auda- 
cious crimson  scarf  and  unvenerable  gray 
curls.  Perhaps,  as  Jessop's  worthy 
spouse  affirmed  on  hearing  of  the  inci- 
dent, Jane  Stebbins  was  only  giving  To- 
bias a  lesson.  "  It  b'aint  likely,"  Mrs, 
Jessop  said,  "that  sot  as  Jane  be  in  her 
natty  ways,  she'd  fash  herself  wi'  a  man 
about  the  house,  not  to  speak  o'  the  ex- 
pense." 

From  the  two  parties  chiefly  concerned 
little  could  be  learnt.  Many  were  the 
times  that  Miss  Stebbins  was  approach- 
ed, but  with  unfailing  ill  success.  As 
for  old  Ling,  when  plied  with  half  pints 
and  queries  at  the  familiar  bar  of  the 
Griffin,  he  only  wagged  his  head  and 
chuckled  hoarsely,  "  We  be  a-doing  nicely, 
thank'ee;  this  beer  do  seem  to  be  uncom- 
mon good-flavored  like  to-day." 

Consequently,  when,  on  Whit-Sunday, 
the  parson  announced  that  the  banns  were 
put  up  between  Tobias  Ling,  widower, 
and  Jane  Stebbins,  spinster,  both  of  this 
parish,  something  like  an  electric  shock 
was  given  to  the  congregation. 

"  You  might  ha'  telled  me  the  pig  was 
in  the  flower-garden,  and  I  couldn't  ha' 
stirred,"  said  the  carpenter's  wife. 

However  much  the  news  may  have 
overwhelmed  Mrs.  Jessop  for  the  moment, 
by  the  time  the  service  was  over  it  only 
seemed  to  give  her  an  additional  ac- 
tivity. She  fairly  raced  down  the  aisle; 
but  Miss  Stebbins  had,  that  day,  taken 
a  back  seat,  physically,  and  so  was  al- 
ready making  good  her  escape.  Mrs. 
Jessop,  however,  was  not  a  woman  to  be 
easily  balked.  When  she  got  home  she 
refused  to  divest  herself  of  her  bonnet 
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and  mantle,  and  sat  eating  her  dinner  in 
grim  readiness.  "  Now  I  be  a-going  to 
give  Jane  Stebbins  a  piece  o'  my  mind," 
she  announced,  as  Mr.  Jessop  settled  him- 
self for  his  weekly  devotional  snooze  over 
the  family  Bible. 

Probably  Miss  Stebbins  was  not  un- 
prepared for  the  visit,  for  she  showed  no 
surprise  when  she  opened  the  door  of  her 
little  cottage,  in  response  to  an  imperi- 
ous knuckling. 

"  Well,  what  be  this  piece  o'  folly  I 
hear?"  was  Mrs.  Jessop's  greeting  as  she 
stalked  in.  She  sank  creakingly  into  the 
wooden  arm-chair,  and  then,  loosening 
her  purple  velvet  bonnet-strings,  began  to 
■flap  her  Sunday  clean  handkerchief.  She 
looked  very  large  and  determined. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  began 
Miss  Stebbins,  nervously;  but  Mrs.  Jes- 
sop took  no  notice  of  the  interruption. 

"  You  must  be  gone  clean  daf  ty,"  she 
went  on.  "  You  can't  be  really  a-mean- 
ing  to  take  up  with  this  old  good-for- 
nothing  ?" 

Miss  Stebbins  cleared  her  throat. 
"  Yes,  I  am,"  she  answered,  a  trifle  sharp- 
ly. She  was  as  precise  in  her  English  as 
in  her  person,  and  did  not  deign  to 
use  the  common  village  "  be,"  save  in 
the  subjunctive. 

Mrs.  Jessop  looked  at  her  carefully. 
"  But  what  ever  can  you  be  a-seeing  in 
him?"  she  asked,  her  surprise  getting  the 
better  of  her  anger. 

There  was  no  answer,  so  Mrs.  Jessop 
started  on  a  new  tack.  "  'Ee'll  be  a  ter- 
rible expense,"  she  said. 

Miss  Stebbins's  face  changed.  "  Yes," 
she  assented,  with  a  sigh.  "  Howsoever, 
what  must  be  must."  There  was  a  cer- 
tain forced  cheerfulness  about  her  tone. 

Mrs.  Jessop  stared.  "  'Ee  'ain't  done  a 
hand's  turn  o'  work,  nor  earned  a  penny, 
these  twenty  years,"  she  said,  pursuing 
her  advantage  unrelentingly. 

"  We  all  have  our  crosses,"  moaned 
Miss  Stebbins. 

"  Bless  the  woman !  but  you  aren't 
bound  to  be  a-marrying  'im !"  cried  Mrs. 
Jessop ;  "  and  you  won't,  not  without 
being  wishful  to  make  a  laughing-stock 
o'  yourself  for  all  the  country-side." 

There  was  a  pause;  then  Miss  Stebbins 
rose  icily. 

t  1  The  marriage  is  to  be  in  three  weeks 
time,  and  I  don't  know  that  any  one  'as 


asked  for  your  interference,  Mrs.  Jes- 
sop," she  said. 

Mrs.  Jessop  ponderously  got  to  her 
feet;  her  face  was  flaming.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  was  speechless  with  indigna- 
tion. "  Well,  I  wish  you  joy  of  'im,"  she 
snorted.  "  If  I  couldn't  'ave  found  no- 
body to  marry  me  in  forty-nine  years,  I 
wouldn't  ha'  ended  by  picking  up  an  old 
scarecrow  out  o'  the  gutter  as  only  wants 
to  fill  'is  belly,  an'  no  self-respecting 
woman  'ud  touch  wi'out  the  tongs.  And 
so  good-day  to  you,  Miss  Stebbins,"  and 
Mrs.  Jessop  marched  out  of  the  house 
with  the  tread  of  an  outraged  elephant. 

When  she  had  gone,  Jane  Stebbins's 
composure  somewhat  deserted  her.  Prob- 
ably she  was  mentally  reviewing  the  very 
plain  speaking  that  she  had  heard,  for 
she  sat  there  nervously  twisting  her 
fingers.  At  last  she  got  up.  "  No,  it  ull 
be  the  last  chance  for  sure,"  she  mur- 
mured, and  walked  into  the  adjoining 
bed-room. 

She  locked  the  door  after  she  had  pass- 
ed through,  which  seemed  an  unnecessary 
precaution  for  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
cottage;  then  she  turned  to  a  large  oaken 
box  that  stood  against  the  wall.  Hang- 
ing on  a  ribbon  round  her  wrinkled  old 
neck  was  a  key;  this  she  drew  out  and 
unfastened  the  oak  chest.  A  sudden  fra- 
grance of  lavender  filled  the  room,  as 
from  under  the  rustling  paper  she  drew 
layer  after  layer  of  dainty  under-wear, 
linen  that  was  almost  transparent  in  its 
fineness,  with  innumerable  tucks  and 
hand-made  lace  and  narrow  ribbon  of 
tender  tints. 

At  last  it  was  all  unpacked  and  spread 
about  the  room.  Miss  Stebbins  sat  down 
rather  suddenly  on  the  one  vacant  chair, 
a  little  shabby  black  figure  amid  the 
billows  of  soft  girlish  whiteness.  She 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  flat  bosom 
with  a  sharp  indrawing  of  breath. 
"  How  stooping  do  seem  to  catch  one," 
she  gasped. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  another 
and  a  timider  knock  was  heard  at  the 
cottage  door.  Miss  Stebbins  flushed 
guiltily.  "  Who  ever  can  it  be  ?"  she  said. 
"  Tobias  never  comes  this  early.  But 
there,  I'm  having  quite  a  batch  o'  visit- 
ors to-day,"  and  her  lips  formed  an  un- 
pleasantly hard  line. 

Although  Miss   Stebbins  had  braced 
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herself  to  meet  any  of  the  indignant  vil- 
lage matrons,  she  certainly  did  not  ex- 
pect to  be  again  confronted  by  Mrs.  Jes- 
sop's  bulky  form. 

"  I've  been  a-thinking  I  spoke  a  bit 
sharp  just  now,"  that  lady  remarked,  al- 
most apologetically,  "  but  I  do  hate  to 
see  a  woman  make  a  fool  of  herself ;  it 
seems  more  against  natur',  some'ow,  than 
fur  a  man." 

It  was  not  a  very  promising  beginning, 
but  Miss  Stebbins  appeared  to  be  molli- 
fied. Perhaps  she  realized  what  an  effort 
at  graciousness  it  meant  on  the  part  of 
the  carpenter's  wife.  "  It  don't  seem  fit- 
ting," Mrs.  Jessop  went  on,  "  that  such  a 
one  as  Tobias  Ling,  that's  a  poor  creature, 
say  what  you  will,  should  come  atwixt 
you  an'  me,  what  ha'  known  one  another 
these  forty  years  and  more.  Why,  I  was 
just  a-calling  to  mind  that  when  we  first 
played  wi?  dolls  together,  you  couldn't  ha' 
been  older  than  my  little  Peggy,  and  not 
so  unlike  neither,  being  fair  and  nice- 
looking  enough.  It's  surprising  how 
folks  do  change." 

"  Come  in,"  said  Miss  Stebbins,  gently. 
Every  one  knew  that  little  Peggy  Jessop, 
the  only  girl  after  a  long  line  of  much- 
slapped  brothers,  had  found  a  warm  place 
in  her  mother's  heart. 

x\s  they  got  inside,  the  conversation 
came  to  an  abrupt  end,  for  Miss  Steb- 
bins was  seized  with  a  recurrence  of 
breathlessness.  She  was  accustomed  to 
these  attacks,  but  this  was  worse  than 
usual,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment. 

"  The  drops,"  she  said,  faintly,  "  in  the 
other  room."  Then  she  remembered  her- 
self, but  Mrs.  Jessop  had  already  started 
to  fetch  them. 

There  came  a  sudden  astonished  ex- 
clamation from  the  bed-room  as  Mrs. 
Jessop  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  the 
soft  white  sea  of  fine  linen.  She  brought 
back  the  drops  without  comment,  how- 
ever, only  from  her  seat  at  the  other 
side  of  the  room  she  eyed  her  friend  from 
time  to  time  curiously. 

"  I  suppose  you  think  I'm  fair  doited  ?" 
Miss  Stebbins  asked  at  last,  defiantly. 

"  They  must  ha'  taken  a  powerful  long 
time  i'  the  making,"  Mrs.  Jessop  replied. 


Suddenly,  to  her  surprise,  Miss  Steb- 
bins began  to  cry.  "  They  were  all  I 
seemed  to  have  to  live  for,"  she  said, 
weakly. 

"  Eh,  but  what  put  it  into  your  head  to 
start  'em?"  Mrs.  Jessop  enquired.  Her 
tone  was  curious,  but  not  unkind. 

"  It  was  when  you  were  wed,"  Miss 
Stebbins  sobbed,  with  a  sudden  burst  of 
long-pent  confidence,  "  and  you  were  fair 
pushed  to  get  your  things  done  i'  the 
time.  So  I  thought  it  'ud  be  as  well  to 
be  forrard,  never  dreaming  but  that  I'd 
be  marrying  soon.  Besides,  I  was  glad 
enough  of  a  bit  o'  needle-work  in  my 
hand,  for  mother  had  died  the  winter 
afore,  and  father  was  mostly  out  at 
night.  Then,  one  day,  some  un  told  me 
of  a  grand  wedding,  and  they  spoke  of 
the  bride's  trousseau,  as  they  called  it, 
and  how  she'd  had  two  dozen  of  every 
mortal  thing,  and  that's  what  I  set  before 
me;  not  that  I  ever  thought  to  reach  it, 
but  it  was  something  to  work  for  like. 
But  when  I  came  to  doing  them,  it  seemed 
to  grow  on  me,  for  each  thing  had  to  be 
finer  than  the  last,  and  that's  why  I 
learnt  to  make  the  lace. 

"  I  know  you  held  me  to  be  close,  but 
it  was  this  I  was  always  saving  for, 
penny  by  penny,  till  I  didn't  seem  to 
think  of  aught  else.  Why,  I  didn't  have 
time  for  lovers  nor  courting,  nor  miss 
'em  either,  when  such  things  passed  out 
o'  my  life.  But  then  last  spring,  when  it 
was  done,  all  done,  it  seemed  to  ha'  all 
gone  to  waste." 

Mrs.  Jessop  got  up.  She  moved  with 
ponderous  care  across  the  room  to  where 
Miss  Stebbins  sat.  "  Thirty  year,"  she 
murmured,  under  her  breath.  Perhaps 
she  was  thinking  of  her  row  of  stalwart 
sons  and  her  rosy  little  Peggy.  Her  face 
looked  strangely  gentle. 

"  Well,  we  won't  say  no  more  about 
Tobias.  I  dessay  'ee  aren't  worse  nor 
another,"  she  said.  "  And,  as  you  say,  it 
would  ha'  been  an  awful  waste." 

She  laid  her  hand  for  a  moment  on 
Miss  Stebbins's  shoulder,  and  then  hur- 
ried off,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  unaccus- 
tomed caress.  Miss  Stebbins  rose  too; 
it  was  to  contemplate  the  beauty  of  the 
fulfilled  trousseau. 
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BIRD  music  presents  a  fascinating 
field  for  exploration.  What  seems 
to  the  careless  glance  only  a  mass 
of  unrelated  tones  becomes  under  the 
more  intense  gaze  of  the  student  a  co- 
herent and  systematic  structure.  The 
gradual  development  from  simple  cries 
and  ejaculations  of  the  remote  past  to  the 
elaborate  combinations  of  different  notes 
that  the  present  offers  to  the  ear  has  not 
moved  in  a  chance  direction,  but  has 
been  under  the  guidance  of  a  law  that 
apparently  shapes  its  course  towards  a 
fixed  ideal. 

Such  general  laws  are  never  perfectly 
uniform  in  their  operation,  or  we  should 
miss  that  variety  which  makes  nature  so 
attractive.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  we  find  in  some  quarters  develop- 
ment of  mere  vocalism  paramount. 
Birds  often  have  beautiful  voices  and 
great  skill  in  using  them  whose  songs 
show  little  appreciation  of  musical  form. 
The  mocking-bird  and  canary  are  strik- 
ing examples  of  this  class.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  birds,  such  as  the  wood- 
thrush  and  chewink,  with  perhaps  small- 
er compass  and  less  brilliant  execution, 
must  be  ranked  higher  when  judged  by 
the  composition  of  their  songs. 

It  will  doubtless  occur  to  the  critical 
reader  that  it  is  incorrect  to  judge  bird 
music  by  the  standard  by  which  human 
music  is  tested.  The  student  of  the 
philosophy  of  music,  in  particular,  will 
feel  satisfied  that  from  the  apparently  for- 
tuitous manner  in  which  we  have  acquired 
our  present  musical  standard  the  develop- 
ment of  bird  music  must  necessarily  be 
moving  in  another  direction  and  along 
different  lines.  But  however  cogent  the 
grounds  for  this  belief  may  seem,  in- 
vestigation shows  that  there  is  striking 


evidence  that  the  evolution  of  hird  music 
Jtas  paralleled  the  evolution  of  human 
music,  and  that  both  are  tending  toward 
the  same  ideal. 

The  history  of  human  melody  dis- 
closes that  the  pleasing  features  of  songs 
which  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  taste  of 
civilized  man  have  been  gradual  accre- 
tions during  the  progress  of  music  from 
its  starting-point.  Rhythm,  or  the  met- 
rical division  of  musical  utterances; 
tones  of  fixed  pitch,  which,  passing 
through  various  stages,  have  become 
limited  to  those  that  constitute  our  pres- 
ent scale  —  seven  in  the  diatonic  and 
twelve  in  the  chromatic;  the  sense  of 
modern  tonality — the  constant  mental 
reference  throughout  a  melody  to  a 
tonic,  or  key-note, — all  these  have  de- 
veloped at  different  stages  of  progress. 
Other  aesthetic  rules  have  also  become  es- 
tablished, prominent  among  which  is  that 
of  repetition.  Repetition  of  single  notes, 
of  single  phrases  (on  the  same  or  a 
different  pitch),  and  of  combinations 
of  phrases,  all  have  their  pleasurable 
effect. 

Now  if  we  find  many  of  these  features 
characterizing  bird  music,  or  any  part  of 
it,  remembering  that  the  modern  com- 
plex structure  of  bird  songs  has  grown 
from  a  very  simple  beginning,  and  that 
this  evolution  is  unquestionably  inde- 
pendent of  our  own,  we  shall  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  development 
of  bird  music  has  been  along  lines  sim- 
ilar to  those  on  which  human  music  has 
developed.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  various 
species  of  birds  use  the  intervals  of  our 
modern  scale,  and  utter  their  notes  in  such 
sequence  as  to  produce  melodies  that  are 
pleasing  to  our  ears  (which  test  them  by 
the  rules  by  which  human  melodies  are 
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tested),  the  conclusion  seems  strong  that 
bird  music  and  human  music  have  much 
closer  relationship  than  has  heretofore 
been  suspected. 

It  has  been  denied  and  affirmed  fre- 
quently that  the  birds  use  the  intervals 
of  our  melodic  scale.  Most  writers 
that  hold  to  the  negative  are  inclined 
to  except  one  or  two  birds,  such  as  the 
European  cuckoo,  which,  they  usually 
state,  sings  a  true  third.  If  this  were 
the  only  case  noted,  it  would  still  go 
far  to  support  the  idea  of  a  relation- 
ship between  the  development  of  human 
and  avian  music;  but  to  the  cuckoo  must 
be  added  various  other  birds.  The  Caro- 
lina wren,  song-sparrow,  field-sparrow, 
chickadee,  wood-thrush,  chewink,  wood- 
pewee,  tufted  titmouse,  blue-gray  gnat- 
catcher,  and  robin  are  a  random  few  of 
those  that,  occasionally  at  least,  use  the 
intervals  of  our  scale.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  to  assert  that  their  notes  never 
vary  by  a  shade  from  the  exact  tones 
of  which  our  scale  is  scientifically  con- 
structed— that  tried,  for  example,  by  a 
resonator  such  as  is  used  to  test  over- 
tones they  would  be  found  to  correspond 
identically  in  number  of  vibrations  with 
the  notes  of  the  true  scale;  but  I  do 
mean  to  say  that  their  tones  are  usually 
so  close  to  the  tones  of  our  scale  as  to 
satisfy  the  ordinary  requirements  of  a 
musical  ear.  They  are  quite  as  true  as 
those  generally  uttered  by  human  throats. 
Hence  it  may  be  stated  with  confidence 
that  in  their  choice  of  intervals  such 
birds  as  I  have  mentioned  are  often  gov- 
erned by  the  requirements  of  our  mod- 
ern scale. 

As  I  write,  the  song  of  a  song-sparrow 
enters  the  window  beside  which  I  sit  at 
work,  the  first  part  of  which  consists  of 
a  perfect  fifth  repeated  thrice: 
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beat  so  marked  as  to  convey  the  fanciful 
impression  that  the  singer  was  a  most 
unwilling  performer: 
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It  has  been  my  custom  latterly,  where 
it  is  possible,  to  give  the  metronome  num- 
ber with  each  notation  that  I  make  in  the 
field  (which  is,  of  course,  not  feasible  un- 
less the  song  can  be  divided  into  regular 
beats),  and  very  few  notations  made 
within  the  past  three  or  four  years  are 
without  this  indication  of  appreciation  of 
time  on  the  part  of  the  singer. 

The  use  of  repetition  among  birds  is 
very  common  with  some  species;  and 
whether  it  be  in  the  repetition  of  a  single 
note,  with  which  the  song-sparrow  fre- 
quently begins  its  song,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing example: 
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or  in  the  repetition  of  a  phrase,  as  in  one 
from  a  tufted  titmouse: 

J  =168. 

or  in  a  few  selected  from  the  many  and 
varied  utterances  of  the  Carolina  wren: 


j  —  120. 


The  sense  of  rhythm,  like  the  use  of 
diatonic  intervals,  is  variously  developed 
among  birds.  Perhaps  the  Carolina  wren 
is  the  strictest  timist  that  I  have  listen- 
ed to,  though  one  chewink  song  showed 
an  almost  absurd  attention  to  time.  It 
was  uttered  with  an  emphasis  on  each 


or  many  other  repetitions  of  single  notes 
or  phrases,  which  could  just  as  readily 
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be  adduced  for  illustration  were  it  neces- 
sary, we  find  the  same  evidence  that  the 
birds,  like  ourselves,  are  apparently 
pleased  by  these  rhythmic  recurrences. 

Repetition  of  the  same  phrase  on  an- 
other pitch  is  an  effect  commonly  used 
by  human  composers.  Examples  may  be 
found  in  the  old  English  song  "Down 
among  the  Dead  Men,"  Grieg's  "  Ara- 
bische  Tanz,"  Pinsuti's  "  Duschinka,"  and 
many  other  compositions  for  voice  or 
instrument.  I  have  noted  two  instances 
of  this  effect  in  bird  music — this  beauti- 
ful example  from  a  wood-thrush: 
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and  this  remarkable  and  melodious  ut- 
terance of  a  blue-gray  gnatcatcher,  a 
bird  whose  ordinary  songs  have  little 
of  the  coherent  or  rhythmical  in  their 
structure : 
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(It  should  be  explained  that  the  phrases 
of  the  gnatcatcher  were  not  rendered  in 
the  sequence  here  shown,  but  that  each 
was  given  indiscriminately  on  one  of 
the  three  different  degrees  of  pitch 
indicated,  never,  however,  moving  more 
than  one  tone  up  or  down  from  the 
last  uttered. 

The  wood-thrush  is  justly  praised  as 
one  of  our  most  charming  singers. 
This  estimate  is  no  doubt  largely  owing 
to  the  beautiful  quality  of  its  tones,  but 
a  reference  to  the  example  of  wood-thrush 
music  just  given  will  show  that  in  some 
part  at  least  it  is  due  to  the  beauty  of 
the  melodic  arrangement  of  notes.  I 
have,  too,  among-  my  notations  a  spright- 
ly bit  of  melody  from  a  song-sparrow 


that  would  do  credit  to  a  composer  en- 
dowed with  human  heart  and  brain 
and  sympathy: 
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More  attractive  still,  from  the  stand- 
point of  sentiment,  was  the  following 
combination  of  two  phrases  uttered  by  a 
particularly  accomplished  chewink: 


It  regularly  alternated  these  phrases, 
leaving  a  pause  between  sufficient  to  ef- 
fectively disconnect  them,  yet  not  so 
great  as  to  destroy  the  proper  sequence. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting,  as  a 
further  example,  a  little  field  -  sparrow 
theme  which,  simple  though  it  be,  has  a 
charming  grace  when  it  steals  over  a 
meadow  on  which  lingers  the  last  trace 
of  golden  light  from  the  setting  sun: 
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I  know  of  no  sound  in  nature  more  com- 
pletely harmonious  with  the  serenity  of 
a  summer  evening  than  this  simple  ves- 
per hymn  of  the  field-sparrow. 

Effective  combinations  are  frequently 
produced  by  separate  birds  singing  an- 
tiphonal  phrases.  Simeon  Pease  Cheney 
gives  an  example  of  this  form  of  respon- 
sive singing  taken  from  chickadees.*  I 
have  heard  Carolina  chickadees  thus  com- 
bining their  songs,  and  have  noted  oth- 
er examples  of  antiphonal  music  in  the 
singing  of  field-sparrows,  song-sparrows, 
meadow-larks,  and  che winks.  A  few  are 
given  here  and  on  the  next  page: 


Field-sparrow  No.  i. 

J0.  Jft 

i  r  i— i 


0  0*00 


*  Wood  Notes  Wild,  p.  28,  1891 
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Field-sparrow  No.  2 


J  =  84. 


Chewink  No.  i. 


53 


j =84. 


Chewink  No.  2. 


j>3  f  t 


1  <s>- 


1 


J  =  72. 


Meadow-lark  No.  i. 


H  b"  1  F  , 

Meadow-lark  No.  2. 


EE 


1 


A  noteworthy  incident  was  connected 
with  the  duet  of  the  meadow-larks.  Af- 
ter they  had  sung  responsively  as  here 
shown  for  a  while,  both  began  singing 
slightly  out  of  tune,  and  in  a  short  time, 
by  gradual  degrees,  they  had  exchanged 
parts,  so  that  No.  1  sang  the  phrase 
originally  sung  by  No.  2,  while  No.  2 
sang  that  originally  uttered  by  No.  1. 
This  was  a  musical  feat  that  human 
singers  would  doubtless  find  it  difficult 
to  imitate.  I  have  also  heard  a  musical 
answer  to  the  bit  of  melody  just  now 
quoted  from  the  song-sparrow : 


J=I2l 


0-0-0-0-0-0- 


j=  128. 


EE 


-0-  -0-0-0-0-0-0- 


1 


and  although  this  could  hardly  be  said 
to  be  antiphonal  singing,  as  I  heard  it, 
since  the  answering  phrase  was  sung  a 
year  later  than  the  original  phrase,  and 
at  a  point  forty  miles  distant,  yet  I  am 
strongly    inclined    to   believe   that  the 


second  phrase  originated  as  a  direct  re- 
sponse to  the  first.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  an  example  from  the  chewink: 


Jt=  120 


The  second  phrase  was  separated  from 
the  first  by  a  year  of  time,  although  it 
was  delivered  in  the  same  locality.  Both 
may  have  been  given  by  the  same  bird, 
the  later  being  merely  a  variation  of  the 
earlier;  but  in  view  of  the  antiphonal 
practice  among  certain  species,  including 
the  chewink,  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
later  form  was  originally  derived  from 
the  other  as  a  direct  answer.  In  these 
instances  of  antiphonal  singing  the  second 
phrase  is  not  merely  an  answer  to  the 
first;  it  is  a  musical  answer.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  birds  derive  aesthetic 
enjoyment  from  such  singing,  much  the 
same  as  we  should  ourselves  obtain 
from  it. 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
appreciation  of  form  in  music  that  I 
have  noted  comes  from  the  wood-pewee, 
a  bird  whose  structural  development  is 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  bring  its  pos- 
sessor within  the  class  technically  known 
as  singing  birds.  Analysis  of  the  ballad 
form  in  human  music  shows  that  repeti- 
tion plays  an  important  part,  and  that 
the  few  phrases  that  are  required  to  build 
up  a  song  have  a  certain  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement. There  is,  in  the  simplest 
form,  a  first  theme,  an  answering  theme 
ending  with  a  note  that  leaves  the  musical 
satisfaction  suspended,  a  repetition  of 
the  first  theme,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
second  theme  (exactly  or  in  general  char- 
acter), ending  with  a  satisfying  note,  the 
key-note.  The  notation  of  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home "  at  the  top  of  the  next  page 
will  serve  to  illustrate  both  the  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  themes  and 
the  meagreness  of  material  used. 

Many  of  our  hymn  tunes  follow  this 
form,  either  exactly  or  approximately. 

Now  the  wood  -  pewee,  with  no  other 
material  than  those  few  plaintive,  dis- 
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connected  phrases  that  haunt  the  mid- 
summer woods,  has  constructed  on  this 
same  plan  a  set  devotional  piece  for  its 
morning  and  evening  orisons,  which  I 
have  often  heard  it  sing  over  and  over  in 
strict  time,  as  though  there  were  so  many 
verses  that  had  to  be  rendered  before  it 
could  utter  the  final  amen: 


J  — 100. 


— A— h  — T- 


-0- 


p 


-(2- 


1 


Here,  it  will  be  observed,  all  the  re- 
quirements mentioned  above  are  fulfilled. 
The  first  and  third  phrases  are  identical; 
the  second  and  fourth  similar  in  charac- 
ter, the  second  leaving  the  musical  satis- 
faction suspended,  the  fourth  appropri- 
ately finishing  the  verse.  Different  birds 
vary  the  construction  of  this  song,  but  ev- 
ery rendition  I  have  heard  contains  more 
or  less  of  the  adherence  to  form  here 
displayed,  and  contrasts  strikingly  with 
the  character  of  the  usual  utterances  of 
the  bird. 

I  have  also  heard  an  individual  wood- 
thrush  utter  a  triple-phrased  song  that, 
while  not  showing  the  strict  convention- 
ality of  that  of  the  wood-pewee,  yet  ex- 
hibited a  certain  degree  of  formality  in 
its  construction: 


44- 


5 


This  combination  of  musically  related 
phrases  was  repeated  many  times  without 
variation  or  addition. 

In  the  very  formal  wood-pewee  com- 
position there  is  apparently  a  distinct 
appreciation  of  modern  tonality.  But  I 
scarcely  feel  warranted  yet  in  crediting 


any  of  the  birds  with  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  this  aesthetic 
requirement.  In  the  variations  I  have 
mentioned  the  wood  -  pewee  frequently 
substitutes  the  second  of  the  scale  for  the 
tonic  as  a  closing  note,  and  in  songs  of 
other  birds  I  have  not  been  able  to  per- 
ceive with  certainty  any  preference  for 
a  definite  key-note.  Omitting  the  ques- 
tion of  tonality,  as  yet  doubtful,  we  find 
in  bird  music  use  of  the  intervals  of  our 
scale,  appreciation  of  regular  rhythm, 
repetition  of  single  notes  and  phrases, 
the  latter  on  the  same  or  a  different  pitch, 
antiphonal  effects,  and  finally  a  combina- 
tion of  themes  in  set  form. 

Now  in  view  of  these  numerous  and 
certainly  remarkable  instances  of  con- 
formity to  the  aesthetic  rules  that  govern 
our  music,  an  explanation  based  on  co- 
incidence seems  scarcely  tenable.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  credit  the  birds 
with  intelligent  performances,  we  can 
hardly  escape  the  idea  that  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  their  music  they  are  closely 
paralleling  our  advance.  And  when  we 
consider  the  comparatively  recent  date 
at  which  we  have  developed  some  of  the 
formal  rules  of  melodic  structure  with 
which  their  most  advanced  musicians 
seem  to  be  familiar — rules  that  are  not 
yet  appreciated  by  a  large  proportion  of 
humanity — we  can  but  feel  that  we  have 
hitherto  scarcely  accorded  these  humble 
minstrels  of  wood  and  field  their  due.  Per- 
haps we  have  not  given  sufficient  signifi- 
cance to  the  fact  that  man  and  bird  are  the 
only  creatures  that  use  separate  notes  of 
determinate^,  pitch  in  their  music.  Per- 
"haps,  too,  we  have  missed  the  importance 
of  the  fact  that  the  birds  alone  of  the  en- 
tire animal  kingdom  are  capable  of  being 
taught  to  reproduce  human  melodies. 
But  if  the  principle  here  tentatively  sug- 
gested should  prove  unimpeachable — and 
I  am  well  aware  how  greatly  it  conflicts 
with  the  conclusions  of  many  leading  in- 
vestigators of  evolution — we  must  accord 
a  tardy  recognition  to  the  musical  rank 
of  our  fellow-musician  of  the  tree-top. 


My  Rosary 


BY  JOHN   IV.  FIN  LEY 

A CHILD  of  the  sky  on  a  spring-time  day. 
Pleasing-  her  fancy  in  childish  play. 
Made  her  a  necklace  of  beads  of  clay. 
Colored  in  all  of  the  hues  of  light. 

Argent  and  garnet  and  gold  and  green, 
And  beads  of  her  radiance  incarnadine, 
Fashioned  of  earth,  but  of  heaven's  sheen, 
Fairest  of  gems  in  her  fingers  white. 

She  wove  her  her  necklace  that  spring-time  day 
Till  the  shadows  came  creeping  and  stopped  her  play  ; 
Then  putting  the  little  earth  beads  away, 
She  waited  the  morning  to  make  them  bright. 

The  dawnlight  came  and  the  gray  beads  kissed 
To  ruby  and  sapphire  and  amethyst, 
Spectrum  of  hope  through  my  grief's  tear  mist — 
The  child  woke  not  with  the  passing  night. 

The  beads  she  wove  are  my  rosary  now, 
Not  beads  that  are  sombre  of  penance  and  vow, 
But  counting  my  thoughts  of  the  day  when  Thou 
Wilt  give  her  back  to  our  loving  sight. 


A QUESTION  which  vexed  this  seat 
of  judgment  last  month  with  re- 
spect to  the  revival  of  Dickens 
recurs  in  the  presence  of  the  fine  new 
edition  of  Samuel  Richardson's  novels 
which  Professor  AYilliam  Lyon  Phelps  is 
editing  so  interestingly,  with  many  out- 
ward effects  of  assisting  at  a  renaissance. 
Is  it  a  renaissance,  or  is  it  only  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  mood,  a  taste,  a  feeling,  such 
as  in  other  branches  of  art  brings  now 
the  Chippendale  forms,  and  now  the  Louis 
Quinze,  upon  the  carpet  ?  Does  the  read- 
ing world  care  more  at  this  moment  for 
the  great  master  of  realistic  moralism 
than  it  has  cared  at  any  other  moment  of 
the  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  it  cared 
so  enormously,  so  almost  exclusively,  for 
him  ?  Hardly ;  yet  Mr.  Phelps  is  not  wrong 
in  recognizing  the  existence  of  a  sort  of 
eclectic  interest,  somewhat  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  our  time,  which  invites 


a  fresh  appeal  in  all  cases  apparently 
adjudicated,  and  to  which  he  confidently 
comes  with  an  author  declined  indeed 
from  his  primal  pre-eminence,  but  never 
forgotten,  or  wholly  neglected.  The 
Richardson  incident  was  never  really 
closed;  it  was  rather  put  aside  for  future 
settlement,  while  criticism  agreed  upon  a 
sort  of  modus  vivendi  into  which  its  con- 
sideration did  not  enter.  During  the  cen- 
tury that  passed  from  the  great  day  when 
Professor  Gellert  of  the  University  of 
Leipsic  pronounced  "  Homer  immortal, 
but  .  .  .  Richardson  more  immortal 
still,  to  the  fateful  hour  when  Eng- 
lish India  was  officially  convulsed  over  a 
copy  of  Clarissa  TJarloire,  lent  the  Govern- 
or-General, the  commander-in-chief,  and 
their  wives  by  her  adorer  Micaulay,  who 
testifies  that  the  Chief  Justice  could  not 
read  her  story  for  weeping,  there  has  not 
been  a  period  of  literary  consciousness 
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when  the  cultivated  reader  has  not  felt 
himself  called  on  to  examine  anew  the 
grounds  of  his  liking  or  disliking  of 
Richardson. 

I 

Richardson  has  never  yet  been  a  neg- 
ligible quantity,  but  as  for  his  present 
editor,  he  wisely  forbears  trying  to  make 
up  your  mind  for  you  about  him;  and  in 
the  introductions  which  he  has  supplied 
to  the  two  novels  so  far  published,  the 
Pamela  and  the  Clarissa  Harlowe,  he  has 
added  to  the  sum  of  good  criticism  which 
the  scholars  of  Yale  are  just  now  doing 
in  several  departments  almost  as  much  by 
what  he  forbears  to  say  as  by  what  he 
says.  The  charming  command  of  his  own 
admiration  for  his  author,  the  graceful 
ease  with  which  he  manages  his  learning 
in  the  matter,  the  liberal  yet  strong  con- 
viction as  to  the  bases  of  literary  art 
which  he  so  amiably  expresses,  are  traits 
of  a  generous  criticism  which  we  are  not 
afraid  to  find  ourselves  overpraising.  He 
wishes  more  that  you  should  understand 
Richardson  than  like  him,  feeling  safe 
that  your  appreciation  will  come  with 
your  understanding;  and  he  is  even 
anxious  that  you  should  be  sensible  of 
his  limitations  by  origin,  education,  and 
environment.  These  limitations,  he  is 
aware,  imply  Richardson's  strength  as  well 
as  his  weakness;  and  Mr.  Phelps  is  not, 
for  instance,  dismayed  for  him  in  view  of 
his  incorrect  drawing  of  high  life,  since 
he  can  trust  for  his  defence  as  an  artist 
to  his  pictures  of  human  life.  He 
wishes  you  to  know  him  just  as  he  was 
in  himself,  and  in  his  ambient  of  flatter- 
ing, fluttering  women,  who  when  they 
had  wept  over  his  creations  wished  to 
weep  over  the  author  the  tears  of  a  grate- 
ful sensibility. 

The  fat  little  elderly  printer  was  the 
centre  of  a  personal  curiosity  and  a  liter- 
ary idolatry  which  we  can  scarcely  now 
realize,  even  with  the  very  efficient  help 
of  such  an  editor  as  Mr.  Phelps;  and 
all  the  good  things  came  to  him  in 
life  that  follow  most  authors  in  their 
deaths.  With  a  wand  something  too  like 
a  schoolmaster's  rod  he  divined  the 
copious  sources  of  Sentiment ;  and  as  Mr. 
Phelps,  who  is  always  owning  the  secret  of 
his  power,  says,  that  "  rising  tide  from  the 
not  too  clear  well  in  Pamela "  became, 
after  Clarissa,  "  a  veritable  flood,  overrun- 


ning with  resistless  force  not  only  Eng- 
land, but  France  and  Germany."  The  poet 
Klopstock,  then  the  greatest  in  Germany, 
wrote  an  ode  on  Clarissa's  death;  the 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen  translated  her  heart-breaking  story 
in  eight  volumes;  and  we  have  read  how 
the  Leipsic  rhetorician  Gellert  was  in- 
spired to  invent  a  comparative  of  immor- 
tal especially  for  the  author.  Wieland 
made  a  play  out  of  the  fortunes  of  Clem- 
entina in  Sir  Charles  Grandison;  Lessing 
was  strongly  influenced  by  Richardson's 
novels;  and  Goethe  attested  the  deep  hold 
they  had  taken  upon  him  not  only  in  his 
Sorrows  of  Werther,  but  in  the  sobered 
sesthetical  inquiries  of  Wilhelm  Meister, 
where  all  three  of  his  novels  are  made  the 
subject  of  debate  on  the  nature  of  the 
romance  and  the  drama. 

In  France,  Crebillon,  to  read  whose 
novels  forever,  lying  on  a  sofa,  was  the 
poet  Gray's  ideal  of  bliss,  declared,  "  But 
for  Pamela  we  should  not  know  here 
what  to  read  or  to  say."  The  Abbe  Pre- 
vost,  the  author  of  Manon  Lescaut  (of  all 
men !),  translated  Clarissa,  veiling  some  of 
the  frankest  and  softening  some  of  the 
most  poignant  passages,  but  treating  his 
author  with  profound  veneration ;  and  the 
philosophic  Diderot,  in  his  eulogy  of  Rich- 
ardson after  his  death,  could  not  forbear 
crying  out,  "  O  Richardson,  Richardson, 
first  of  men  in  my  eyes,  you  shall  be  my 
reading  on  all  occasions !  .  .  .  You  shall 
remain  on  my  shelf  with  Moses,  Eurip- 
ides, and  Sophocles;  and  I  will  read  you 
by  turns."  Rousseau,  the  greatest  Erench 
genius  of  the  eighteenth  century,  paid 
Richardson  the  tribute  of  imitation  in  his 
Nouvelle  Helo'ise,  and  Alfred  de  Musset, 
one  of  the  greatest  French  poets  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  proclaimed  Clarissa 
the  greatest  novel  in  the  world  ( le  premier 
roman  du  monde).  While  Clarissa  was 
appearing  in  numbers,  and  the  English 
public  was  still  uncertain  of  the  heroine's 
fate,  Colley  Cibber  was  wrought  up  to  a 
frenzy  of  profanity,  and  when  told  that 
she  must  die,  unpacked  his  own  heart  in 
words,  saying,  "  G — d  d — n  him,  if  she 
.should;  and  that  he  should  no  longer  be- 
lieve Providence  or  Eternal  Wisdom  or 
Goodness  governed  the  world,  if  merit, 
innocence,  and  beauty  were  to  be  so  de- 
stroyed." Many  others  who  did  not  fall 
a-cursing,  fell  a-weeping,  and  clung  about 
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the  printer's  plump  knees,  as  it  were,  be- 
seeching him  in  tear-stained  pages  not  to 
let  Clarissa  perish.  The  incomparable 
worldling,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
was  forced  to  confess :  "  This  Richardson 
is  a  strange  fellow.  I  heartily  despise 
him  and  eagerly  read  him,  nay,  sob  over 
his  works  in  a  most  scandalous  manner." 

II 

Where  there  was  so  much  smoke  there 
must  have  been  some  fire,  and  what  the 
new  editor  of  Richardson  now  proposes  to 
do  is  to  let  us  see  how  much  fire  there 
really  was^  now  that  the.  smoke  has  cleared 
away.  No  one  need  be  surprised  not  to 
find  the  conflagration  so  vast  as  it  seemed 
when  it  was  first  kindled,  but  we  think  no 
one  can  honestly  deny  that  there  always 
was  and  still  is  a  good  deal  of  fire.  If  one 
may  not  claim  much  vital  heat  for  the 
characters  and  events  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  one  cannot  approach  Pamela 
or  Clarissa  TIarlowe  without  feeling  it. 
In  these  there  is  life,  there  is  human 
nature,  there  is  the  eternal  veracity,  which 
catches  from  the  author's  to  the  reader's 
mind  and  clothes  them  in  one  flame. 

The  admirer  of  Richardson,  who  has 
more  to  endure  from  the  god  of  his 
idolatry  than  any  who  simply  deny  him, 
may  allow  all  that  his  blasphemers  say 
against  him,  and  yet  have  far  more  than 
enough  of  him  left  to  swear  by,  not  to  say, 
swear  at.  He  is  as  preposterous  as  you 
please;  he  is  insufferably  verbose;  he  is 
ignorant  of  manners;  he  is  as  formless,  as 
sentimental,  as  philistine,  as  common- 
place, as  any  that  hate  him  have  ever  said. 
He  has  all  the  faults  there  are,  except  the 
prime  fault  of  writing  for  writing's  sake, 
of  contriving  a  work  of  art  which  shall 
not  live  again  in  conduct.  He  never 
even  imagined  a  thing  so  vain  and  stupid 
as  that;  he  was  not  a  man  of  the  sort  of 
imagination  which  begins  and  ends  in  its 
own  foolish  toys.  There  was  something 
quite  comically  simple  in  the  origin  of  his 
first  novel,  in  his  meaning  to  compose  a 
complete  letter-writer  for  the  use  of 
people  in  humble  life,  and  presently  find- 
ing himself  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most 
affecting  and  fatiguing  fictions  in  the 
language.  There  is  something  almost  as 
comical  in  the  intention  of  his  last  novel, 
where,  without  knowing  the  manners  of 
high  life,  he  proposed  to  himself  the  crea- 


tion of  examples  to  be  imitated  and  avoid- 
ed in  the  best  society,  and  ended  in  real- 
izing for  his  readers  a  truer  ideal  of  a  gen- 
tleman than  existed  anywhere  in  the  great 
world  of  his  day.  Pamela  was  impossible, 
and  Sir  Charles  Grandison  was  ridiculous, 
and  yet  both  were  paradoxically  true  to 
human  nature,  though  there  never  was 
any  such  servant  as  she,  and  never  any 
such  gentleman  as  he.  To  verify  this 
fact  one  must  go  to  the  books  themselves, 
and  not  content  one's  self  with  what  has 
been  said  about  them ;  for  criticism  copies 
criticism,  and  at  each  remove  from  the 
fact  gives  a  feebler  and  falser  impression 
of  it.  When  one  takes  up  either  novel, 
one  is  astonished  at  the  sense  of  reality 
which  it  imparts:  here  is  something  pal- 
pitant at  once;  and  the  author  justifies 
the  adoration  of  his  contemporaries  by 
bringing  his  latest  reader  under  the 
same  spell. 

If  this  is  so  with  Pamela  and  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  it  is  incomparably 
more  so  with  Clarissa  Harlowe,  which 
formed  the  dramatic  middle  between  the 
beginning  and  the  ending  of  his  work,  and 
marked  the  highest  rise  of  his  art.  It 
was  equally  remote  from  his  first 
novel  and  his  last;  it  struck  and  kept 
throughout  that  level  of  life  to  which  he 
was  native,  and  which  he  knew  best,  in 
all  its  motives  and  principles.  Its  action 
passes  now  in  the  upper  and  now  in  the 
lower  middle  class,  and  as  rarely  ascends 
into  the  luminous  ether  of  titles  as  it 
sinks  into  the  thick  vapors  of  servility. 
The  family  of  Clarissa  is  almost  ideally 
bourgeois,  and  she  has  her  finest  relief, 
her  most  convincing  actuality,  in  her  per- 
sonal distinction  from  her  father  and  mo- 
ther, her  brothers  and  sisters,  her  uncles 
and  aunts;  in  lifting  herself  above  the 
law  of  their  social  being,while  they  remain 
under  it.  Without  some  such  differentia- 
tion of  the  individual  from  the  species, 
the  species  would  never  advance,  and  if 
the  English  middle  class  is  more  refined 
to-day  than  it  was  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  it  is  because  from  time  to  time 
some  Clarissa  has  risen  from  it  in  suf- 
fering, and  left  her  story  for  the  inspira- 
tion of  those  who  knew  her  superiority  too 
late  for  her  happiness.  It  was  Richard- 
son's immense  good  fortune  to  imagine 
a  Clarissa  so  typical,  so  universal,  in  im- 
port that  her  story,  when  confided  to  the 
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whole  world,  could  move  the  human  fam- 
ily as  it  finally  moved  the  Harlowe  family. 

Ill 

Another  reason  for  the  ascendency  of 
the  Clarissa  Harlowe  over  the  Pamela 
and  the  Sir  Charles  Grandison  is  doubt- 
less through  the  author's  greater  mas- 
tery, in  that  story,  of  the  form  he  employs 
in  all  his  novels.  He  was  far  from  the 
first  to  employ  the  epistolary  form  in  Eng- 
lish fiction,  as  he  was  far  from  the  last, 
but  he  was  the  first  and  last  to  triumph 
over  its  reluctances  so  signally  as  to  make 
the  reader  forget  it.  Especially  in  the 
Clarissa  Harlowe  it  almost  ceases  to  be  of 
that  artificiality  which  it  elsewhere  con- 
fesses, after  all  its  specious  professions  of 
being,  next  to  the  autobiographic  form, 
the  most  natural,  and  its  promises  of  do- 
ing its  work  with  all  but  dramatic  effect. 
It  is  apt  to  be  of  the  quality  of  a  stage-play 
which  helps  itself  out  with  soliloquies  and 
asides,  and  does  not  allow  the  spectator  to 
suppose  that  he  is  assisting  at  a  scene  in 
real  life.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  hands 
of  a  yet  more  consummate  artist  than 
Richardson  it  might  achieve  unconscious- 
ness, but  as  yet  it  has  not  achieved  even 
such  make-believe  unconsciousness  as  re- 
warded the  artist  in  such  high  examples 
of  the  autobiographic  form  as  Henry  Es- 
mond and  David  Copperfield. 

Richardson  did  not  choose  it  for  Pa- 
mela because  he  liked  it,  but  because  he 
first  intended  writing  those  examplary  let- 
ters. Then,  apparently,  he  thought  of 
telling  a  story  all  in  Pamela's  letters,  but 
apparently  the  scheme  broke  under  him, 
and  after  a  long  succession  of  her  letters 
he  adopted  the  form  of  a  journal,  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  her  narrative  with 
more  naturalness  and  probability.  When 
he  had  carried  this  as  far  as  he  could 
make  it  go,  he  fell  back  upon  the  episto- 
lary form ;  but  now  he  invented  the  letters 
of  a  number  of  more  or  less  immediate 
witnesses  of  her  experience.  The  method 
was  artless  and  elementary,  but  it  was 
saved  from  the  final  effect  of  crudity  by 
the  truth  to  nature  which  triumphed 
through  it  over  all  the  untruth  to  con- 
ditions and  conventions,  both  of  life  and 
of  art.  No  one  can  now  contend  that 
Pamela  was  faithful  to  these,  and  its  un- 
faithfulness must  have  infused  a  great 
deal  of  laughter  with  the  sighs  and  tears 


into  which  the  whole  world  was  surprised 
by  the  heroic  sufferings  of  the  virtuous 
house-maid,  when  the  story  of  them  was 
new.  If  people  could  not  deny  that  there 
might  be  a  girl  in  low  life  so  heroinically 
brave  and  good,  still  they  could  save  their 
self-respect  by  chuckling  at  the  vast  dif- 
ference between  her  language  and  man- 
ners and  those  of  any  house-maid  they  had 
known.  Yet  even  to  the  superior  per- 
sons who  read  Pamela  because  Pamela  was 
"  the  book  of  the  year  "  there  must  have 
come  a  wholesome  doubt,  then  more  novel 
than  now,  whether  a  poor  girl  was  fitly  the 
prey  of  any  gentleman  who  took  the  fancy 
to  make  her  so.  Richardson  arranged  the 
facts  in  a  perspective  which  enabled  the 
average  mole-mind  to  see  them  for  the 
first  time  and  to  realize  their  ugliness, 
and  he  did  a  service  to  the  world  which 
we,  of  a  later  and  wiser  if  not  better 
world,  can  scarcely  conceive  of. 

In  the  story  of  Clarissa  he  went  farther, 
ethically  and  aesthetically,  than  he  went 
in  the  Pamela.  He  attacked  the  venerable 
principles  upon  which  good  society  rested, 
and  denied  in  the  example  of  Lovelace 
and  Clarissa  that,  when  he  will,  any  man, 
however  corrupt,  can  be  the  fit  mate  of 
any  woman,  however  pure,  and  that  a 
woman  whose  purity  has  been  outraged 
may  personally  feel  herself  restored  to 
peace  of  mind  and  unsullied  conscious- 
ness by  marriage  with  her  wrong-doer. 
That  was  a  vast  moral  advance,  and 
though  society  has  not  yet  reached  the 
point  at  which  Richardson  rested  in  the 
first  postulate,  it  has  pretty  well  conceded 
the  ground  of  his  second.  It  was  a  great 
thing  to  have  established  in  the  moral 
sense  of  the  novel-reading  world  the  fact 
that  no  woman  can  be  so  low  in  station 
but  that  she  may  be  consecrated  by  the 
purity  which  hallows  a  man's  mother  and 
sister  to  his  imagination,  and  that  if  her 
purity  is  violated  the  sacrilege  cannot 
be  atoned  through  the  old  way  of  mak- 
ing her  an  honest  woman.  It  is  pathetic, 
as  well  as  a  little  comic,  that  Richardson 
did  not  achieve  this  beneficent  result  with- 
out laying  himself  open  to  the  charge 
of  impropriety  in  his  method  of  dealing 
with  immorality. 

IV 

In  Pamela  and  in  Clarissa  Harlowe  it 
was  not  more  the  absorbing  interest  of 
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the  tale  than  the  potent  appeal  to  the 
common-sense  of  common  humanity  that 
rendered  the  reader  indifferent  to  the 
inherent  defects  of  the  form,  or  inat- 
tentive to  the  artifices  that  repaired 
them. 

Richardson's  nature  was  so  generous, 
his  dramatic  force  was  so  constant,  that 
the  epistolary  form  prospered  through  his 
hands  to  an  acceptance  which  once  made 
it  seem  the  most  acceptable  form  for  fic- 
tion.   When  he  wrote,  no  novels  nearly 
so  great  as  his  had  been  written;  and 
when  so  original  a  mind  as  Rousseau's 
wished  to  impart  its  first  revolutionizing 
inspirations  to  the  world,  it  chose  almost 
perforce  the  form  which  the  master  of  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  chosen.  The 
Nouvelle  Helo'ise  was  written  in  letters, 
and  in  letters  was  written  the  charmingly 
true  and  vivacious  story  of  Evelina  by 
that  dear  Fanny  Burney  who  first  gave  to 
literature  the  emotions  of  a  young  girl 
in  their  ingenuous  freshness.     The  far 
different  adventures  and  experiences  of 
Humphrey  Clinker  found  their  way  to 
favor  that  Thackeray  would  fain  have 
justified;  and  following  the  imitative  ex- 
ample of  Smollett,  a  tribe  of  minor  novel- 
ists obeyed  the  law  of  form  which  they 
found  in  force,  and  rendered  it  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  allegiance  it  acci- 
dentally won  in  the  eighteenth.   After  the 
epistolary  form  ceased  to  be  recognized 
as  that  of  the  great  novel,  and  the  his- 
torical had  quite  pushed  it  from  its  stool, 
there  were  many  in  various  polite  lan- 
guages who  indulged  in  it  as  a  caprice,  or 
as  a  relaxation  from  the  shape  that  had 
usurped  its  sovereignty.    Among  such  ex- 
periments it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise 
that  several  by  American  authors  have 
been  the  most  interesting.    Mr.  Brander 
Matthews's  ingenuity  has  amused  itself 
with  at  least  one  of  these,  and  Mr.  Al- 
drich's  Margery  Daw  almost  naturalized 
to  our  conditions  a  method  which  but  for 
his  mastery  might  have  seemed  inexorably 
alien  to  our  time  and  place.    A  Bundle 
of  Letters,  by  Mr.  James,  was  something 
not  to  be  forgotten  by  any  reader  who 
enjoys  the  delicate  and  effectual  study 
of  character  in  a  series  of  little  epistles 
which    speak    for    their    supposed  au- 
thors as  characteristically  as  so  many 
passages  of  dialogue  on  the  stage.  There 
have  been  other  fictions  in  letters,  which 


have  appealed  far  more  widely;  but  they 
have  not  had  the  charm  which  these  skil- 
fuler  novelists  have  known  how  to  give 
their  work,  if  it  is  not  rather  their  play, 
in  that  guise. 

With  Richardson  it  never  was  play 
when  he  adopted  the  epistolary  form,  and 
subdued  its  undramatic  instincts  to  his  es- 
sentially dramatic  purposes.   It  was  often 
by  very  rough  magic  that  he  bent  it  to 
his  will.    The  letters  were  often  impossi- 
bly long,  and  impossibly  detailed  and 
minute ;  and  when  he  found  that  he  could 
not  get  an  episode  into  a  given  letter, 
he  did  not  blush  to  have  the  imaginary 
writer  say  that  he  or  she  must  now  lay 
down  the  pen  and  resume  it  in  another 
letter.     This  happens  often  enough  in 
Clarissa  Harlowe;  when  it  comes  to  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  his  effrontery  is  such 
that  he  boldly  prints  over  the  successive 
epistolary   impulses   of  Harriet  Byron, 
"  The  same  subject  continued,"  and  the 
like.    It  is  very  artless  and  artificial  and 
laughable;  but  the  subjective  art,  if  we 
may  so  throw  language  out  at  the  ob- 
ject, is  so  potent  that  the  story  lives 
through  in  separate  divisions  with  an  un- 
severed  continuity  and  an  unimpaired  ac- 
tivity. There  is  little  or  no  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish one  person  from  another  by  dic- 
tion that  may  be  called  characteristic.  If 
there  is  ever  an  endeavor  to  mark  the  dif- 
ferent writers  according  to  a  convention 
of  social  inferiority  or  superiority,  the 
convention  is  promptly  violated  at  the 
first  exigency  of  the  author.   For  the  most 
part  the  women  and  the  men  use  the  same 
vocabulary,  and  they  all  talk  like  Rich- 
ardson.   But  there  is  a  huge  body  of 
drama   moving   irresistibly  through  the 
literary  form,  and  carrying  to  the  reader 
a  conviction  of  life  and  truth,  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  slighter  modes  of  mo- 
tion.   This  is  so  in  all  the  Richardson 
novels,  and  in  the  Clarissa  Harlowe  it  is 
so  in  such  measure  that  whenever  you 
open  on  a  letter  of  the  heroine's,  the 
tragedy   (Shaksperean  in  its  reliefs  of 
comedy)  begins  afresh,  and  with  a  ful- 
ness and  perfection  of  portraiture  and 
self-portraiture  which  you   will  hardly 
find  in  any  novel  again  till  you  come  to 
Tolstoy's,  so  inexpressibly  unlike  Rich- 
ardson's in  everything  but  the  greatness 
of  the  humanity  and  the  nobleness  of 
the  intention. 


THE  readers  of  the  Magazine  will 
excuse  the  editor  if  often  in  this 
Study  he  seems  to  pay  his  regards 
chiefly  to  contributors.  It  is  the  con- 
tributors who  are  most  in  evidence  in 
the  pages  of  the  Magazine,  and  who  are 
most  in  the  readers'  thoughts,  even  to  the 
displacement  of  editor  and  manager.  The 
writers  and  the  artists  weave  the  fabric 
that  is  a  visible  delight  from  month  to 
month  to  more  than  a  million  of  readers. 
The  contribution  of  the  artist  appeals 
directly  to  the  eye,  and  works  its  happy 
spell  at  once,  and  even  at  the  first  glance 
over  the  pages  of  a  new  number  the 
reader,  in  addition  to  such  charm  as 
may  attract  him  in  the  suggestiveness  of 
the  varied  themes  signified  in  the  titles, 
catches  familiar  names  of  writers  already 
cherished  and  become  part  of  his  very 
culture,  and  sees  also  many  new  or  al- 
most new  names,  arousing  fresh  interest 
and  curiosity.  The  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  number  deepens  the  intimacy  be- 
tween the  reader  and  the  writers.  The 
orchestration  is  developed,  and  the  lead- 
er's baton  seems  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant factor  in  the  whole  presentment. 

The  readers  are  just  as  invisible  to 
the  editor  as  the  management  is  to  them. 
They  are  felt  rather  than  seen;  rap- 
port with  them  savors  of  the  mystical, 
on  the  editor's  side.  Their  eyes  are  open 
wide  enough,  and  it  is  their  privilege  to 
view  and  to  approve  or  deprecate  the  en- 
tire spectacle;  but  as  regards  them  his 
eyes  are  bandaged. 

How  is  a  magazine  to  be  conducted 
at  such  a  disadvantage  ?  How  is  the  sure 
note  to  be  struck  to  which  the  sensibility 
of  this  invisible  audience  will  respond? 
That  has  been  the  question  since  the  be- 
ginning of  magazine  literature.  Occa- 
sionally the  editor  sees  one  of  his  au- 
dience, catches  him  in  the  very  act  of 
reading  his  magazine;  and,  remaining 
incognito  himself,  he  may  be  permitted 
now  and  then  to  hear  a  frankly  expressed 
opinion  of  this  or  that  feature  of  the 
harmony  he  has  in  a  way  organized.  This 
is  always  an  interesting  experience  to  the 
editor,  and  sometimes  a  disappointing 
one,  for   likely   as   not    the  particular 


reader's  perspective  differs  widely  from 
his  own,  and  what  he  thought  the  finest 
notes  in  his  harmony  prosper  not  in  this 
one  ear  at  least. 

Often,  too,  a  reader,  though  not  seen, 
is  heard  from.  He  writes  to  the  editor; 
and  the  latter  lends  a  willing  ear,  be- 
cause here  is  an  opportunity  of  definite 
acquaintance  with  that  mysterious 
unknown,  the  Magazine's  Constituency. 
But  the  disclosures  made  in  this  way  are 
rather  confusing,  showing  great  diver- 
gences of  judgment.  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  hear  from  any  of  our  dear 
readers  that  we  are  doing  just  the  right 
thing — that  is  reassuring.  It  is  of  greater 
value  to  us,  if  not  so  gratifying,  to  be 
reminded  of  our  defects;  thus  the  reader 
— no  less  the  "  dear  reader  "  because  he 
finds  fault — may  co-operate  with  us  in 
our  efforts  for  improvement,  helping  us 
to  do  that  better  thing  we  are  always  aim- 
ing to  do.  He  may  only  confirm  our  own 
feeling  as  to  desirable  attainments,  not 
knowing,  perhaps,  the  difficulties  that 
make  them  in  the  immediate  present  im- 
practicable; he  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
convince  us  of  a  wrong  way  taken,  or 
throw  a  really  new  light  upon  the  right 
way.  Too  often,  unfortunately,  he  is  un- 
reasonable and  captious,  and  so  ignorant 
of  our  inevitable  procedure  that  if  we 
listen  to  him  we  must  surrender  not 
merely  our  cherished  illusions  but  our 
essential  standards ;  he  is  not  properly  one 
of  our  readers  and  has  evidently  got  into 
the  wrong  fold,  where  he  is  bound  to  be 
uncomfortable.  The  catholicity  of  our 
scheme  does  not  imply  the  satisfaction  of 
every  taste,  though  the  scheme  must  be 
broad  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  all 
cultivated  readers. 

In  the  culture-camp  itself  there  are 
widely  differing  tastes  as  to  both  art  and 
literature.  Essential  standards  are  there 
maintained,  but  tolerance  is  bred,  and 
much  indulgence  is  allowed  to  mood  and 
temperament.  The  really  cultivated 
reader  must  appreciate  poetry,  but  he  may 
read  Tennyson  with  pleasure  and  not  en- 
joy Browning;  he  is  cultivated  but  not 
catholic.  So  in  fiction  there  are  many 
cultivated  readers  who  do  not  care  for 
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stories  that  lack  definite  plot  ar.d  a  strong- 
dramatic  movement,  however  true  these 
may  be  in  local  color  or  as  pictures  of 
real  life,  past  or  present,  or  however  im- 
pressive in  atmosphere  and  artistic  sug- 
gestiveness.  Yet  they  insist  upon  excel- 
lence of  style  and  diction.  Their  taste  is 
not  a  survival  of  the  primitive  and  bar- 
baric love  of  mere  action,  they  demand 
reflection,  and  relish  that  speculation 
which  is  a  following  light  in  the  wake  of 
a  fervent  creative  moment  of  action  or 
passion,  just  as  they  enjoy  this  as  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  in  Shakspere's  plays. 
The  evolution  of  their  sensibility  to  im- 
aginative effects,  while  it  is  far  advanced, 
has  stopped  short  of  a  catholic  sensibility 
or  appreciation.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  readers  whose  over-refined  sensi- 
bility rejects  the  downright  story  with  a 
dramatic  effect,  however  complex  and 
subtle  their  development,  have  in  the  line 
of  their  extreme  advance  unhappily 
dropped  something  on  the  way — some- 
thing necessary  to  a  normal  appreciation 
of  fiction.  Therefore  when  a  reader 
writes  to  the  editor  that  he  does  not  care 
for  Maurice  Hewlett,  we  confess  to  some 
degree  of  surprise,  but  we  do  not  say  to 
ourselves  that  this  reader  is  lacking  in 
general  culture.  How  many  points  of  si- 
lence are  there  in  the  Whispering  Gallery 
in  this  House  of  Imagination  where 
readers  stand  and  hear  no  note?  How 
many  of  our  readers  find  some,  to  them, 
wholly  waste  spaces  in  each  number  of 
the  Magazine  ? 

The  selection  of  every  individual  con- 
tribution in  a  magazine  with  the  desire 
to  please  all  readers  would  result  in 
a  collection  wholly  pleasing  to  none. 
Though  the  editor  may  enjoy  a  peep  now 
and  then  at  the  Unknown,  it  is  well  on 
the  whole  that  his  eyes  are  bandaged,  and 
that  he  should  go  his  mystical  way. 

That  way  also  would  the  contributors 
better  go.  Bather  than  seek  the  signs  of 
the  time  in  journalistic  intimation  or  any 
other  casual  expression,  they  should  utter 
themselves,  being  mystical  to  this  extent 
—that  they  should  shut  their  eyes  to 
their  audience  and  to  every  outward  mo- 
tive or  goal,  feeling  their  way  from  their 
own  hearts  to  the  hearts  of  their  readers. 

The  relation  of  the  editor  to  his  con- 
tributors is  most  interesting.  In  his 
midsummer  reverie  they  present  them- 


selves in  a  long  procession,  entering  not 
only  into  the  fabric  of  the  magazine,  but 
into  the  texture  of  his  personal  life  as 
well — so  many  of  them  have  been  in 
various  degrees  of  intimacy  his  friends. 
The  retrospect  reaches  back  to  the  pre- 
vious generation,  so  that  many  whose 
literary  career  began  under  his  own  per- 
sonal notice  have  become  veterans,  and 
passed  away. 

Always  there  is  for  the  editor  the  re- 
mote circle  of  aspirants  who  never  be- 
come real  contributors — the  throng  of  the 
rejected,  but  nevertheless  perennially  in- 
teresting*. These  skirmishers  about  the 
camp  have  many  and  varied  attractions, 
often  arresting  attention  and  command- 
ing respect,  often  only  just  failing  of  the 
coveted  place  and  unwillingly  parted  with 
by  the  editor,  whose  glance  lingers  upon 
their  vanishing  brightness.  He  shares 
their  disappointment.  Some  show  but 
the  crude  effort,  with  an  almost  amusing 
hardiness  of  venture,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
young  girl  who  desires  to  make  her  liter- 
ary contributions  the  means  of  securing 
for  herself  an  education! 

Then  there  are  the  once-accepted,  like 
the  "  one-speech  Hamilton."  In  the  war- 
time, nearly  forty  years  ago,  a  Western 
woman,  who  had  lost  her  husband  in 
the  field,  and  who  hoped  to  win  a  live- 
lihood for  herself  and  her  little  ones 
by  writing,  sent  to  this  Magazine  a 
story  which  had  no  special  distinction 
and  was  returned.  In  the  desperate  mood 
that  followed  this  rejection  she  sat  down 
with  pen  aflame  and  told  "  Why  I  wrote 
it,"  and  her  story  under  that  title  was 
accepted  and  published,  winning  a  sym- 
pathetic response  from  all  its  readers. 
But  this  production,  the  echo  of  a  vital 
moment,  was  her  one  story  in  the  Maga- 
zine. Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  that 
anybody  could  write  one  interesting  novel 
if  he  could  truly  tell  the  story  of  his 
own  life. 

There  are  contributors  who  look  upon 
the  Magazine  as  a  caravansary  for  casual 
or  occasional  lodging.  Somewhat  akin 
to  these  bright  bedouins  were  the  New 
York  bohemians  of  the  early  sixties,  like 
Fitz-James  O'Brien,  George  Arnold,  and 
N.  G.  Shepherd — nomads  of  picturesque 
personality  and  of  brief  continuance. 
O'Brien's  stories  made  a  mark,  and  were 
as  striking  as  Edgar  Allen  Poe's. 
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Though  the  Magazine  has  contained 
the  contributions  of  the  most  eminent 
English  novelists  for  half  a  century,  the 
American  writers  contributing  to  it  have 
mainly  determined  its  character.  The 
readers  and  the  contributors  have  met  on 
the  ground  of  a  common  culture;  or 
rather  it  has  been  this  common  culture 
that  has  established  the  rapport  between 
them,  and  therefrom  also  the  genius  of 
the  Magazine  had  its  native  emergence 
in  the  evolution  of  American  literature. 
The  editor's  mystical  relation  to  his  con- 
tributors therefore  resolves  itself  into  one 
that  is  spontaneous  and  inevitable.  The 
related  elements  are  gathered  together  by 
a  law  of  development  into  an  equation, 
the  known  terms  of  which — the  conduct- 
ors and  contributors  of  the  Magazine — 
stand  respondent  to  the  unknown — the  in- 
visible body  of  readers :  respondent  not  to 
the  expressed  wishes  of  these  readers, 
which  might  easily  confound  and  mis- 
lead, but  to  their  unformulated  expec- 
tation. 

As  the  editor  looks  back  upon  the  large 
company  of  contributors  who  have  been 
associated  with  him  and  with  the  manage- 
ment in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  Maga- 
zine, the  most  gratifying  feature  of  the 
retrospect  is  the  amenity  of  the  relation- 
ship. The  ablest  writers  are  always,  as  a 
rule,  most  amenable  to  the  natural  de- 
mands of  editorial  management,  and  the 
most  ready  to  admit  their  reasonableness. 
Such  demands  necessarily  arise,  the  most 
frequent  one  being  that  for  the  curtail- 
ment of  a  contribution.  The  very  fervor 
of  genius  leads  to  expansion — often  to 
undue  expansion,  beyond  the  natural 
scope  of  the  story's  motif,  excepting  in 
the  rare  cases  where  a  vigorous  con- 
tractility accompanies  and  regulates  the 
expansion,  being  an  intuitive  reflex  there- 
of, an  instinctive  reserve.  If  the  editor 
sees  that  a  story  is  over-long  and  sug- 
gests stricter  economy,  the  author  must 
of  course  be  the  judge  as  to  the  demands 
of  his  art,  but  we  have  always  found  the 
lesser  writers  the  most  unwilling  to  see 
the  possibility  of  any  abbreviation. 

Sometimes,  too,  a  contribution  from 
the  best  of  writers  must  be  declined,  and 
the  strain  upon  the  relation  between  edi- 
tor and  contributor  is  in  such  a  case  re- 
duced to  the  minimum;  it  is  much  more 


difficult  for  the  ordinary  writer  to  under- 
stand the  reasonableness  of  the  rejection. 
Within  a  few  months  the  editor  has 
found  it  necessary  to  decline  three  short 
stories  from  a  writer  whose  work  is  in 
eager  demand  and  difficult  to  secure  upon 
an  absolute  order.  She  writes  to  us  with 
no  complaint  or  acerbity,  or  even  surprise, 
but  asking  for  suggestions  that  may  be 
of  service  to  her  in  meeting  the  wants  of 
our  readers.  Another  author,  one  of  our 
best,  to  whom  the  editor  has  been  frank 
in  the  expression  of  his  judgment,  writes : 
"  The  first  question  with  me  is  whether 
you  think  that  you  like  the  sketch  well 
enough  to  print  it — whether  it  belongs  to 
the  Magazine." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say,  as  the 
result  of  a  long  experience,  that  usually 
writers  of  all  degrees  of  excellence  re- 
ceive the  unfavorable  verdict  in  the  most 
friendly  spirit;  too  often  the  modesty  of 
the  contributor  would  be  surprised  by  an 
acceptance  rather  than  by  a  rejection. 

The  familiar  names  of  those  who  for 
many  years  have  been  represented  in  these 
pages  make  the  Magazine  seem  homelike 
to  those  who  constantly  read  it;  they 
deepen  the  associative  sentiment  which 
strengthens  co-operation  in  the  advance- 
ment of  culture  and  conserves  the 
best  ideals. 

The  question  arises  in  every  generation, 
who  in  the  next  will  take  the  place  of  the 
leaders  in  this?  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
cases  of  poetry,  we  are  in  doubt,  for  we 
know  that  the  most  advanced  civilization 
is  not  favorable  to  the  production  of  great 
poetry.  Now  and  then  a  work  of  imagina- 
tive value  and  cast  in  the  classic  mould — 
something  like  Stephen  Phillips's  Ulysses 
— quickens  our  hope  for  the  future,  but 
we  are  still  faint-hearted.  Perhaps,  as 
in  fiction,  there  may  be  in  poetry  an  im- 
portant development  of  the  subjective 
drama.  In  the  general  field  of  literature 
our  solicitude  is  heightened  as  we  see 
one  after  another  of  "  the  old  guard  "  fall 
at  our  side.  But  we  do  not  despair.  The 
last  decade  has  brought  us  its  fair  quota 
of  first-rate  writers,  and  those  now  win- 
ning favor  promise  such  excellence  as  as- 
sures us  that  the  interests  of  good  litera- 
ture are  not  likely  to  be  surrendered  to 
the  philistines  or  to  suffer  from  in- 
ferior leadership. 
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|ONG  ago,  in  the  time  they  call  olden, 
A  King  held  magnificent  reign  ; 
His  days  and  his  sceptre  were  golden, 

He  had  pages  to  carry  his  train. 
He  was  stately  beyond  all  expression, 
With  majestic  and  dignified  mien, 
And  he  held  as  his  dearest  possession 
His  daughter,  Claudine. 


The  Princess  Claudine  was  a  Yen  us  ; 

From  her  curly  crowned  head  to  her  toe 
She  was  simply  perfection.    (Between  us, 

A  Princess  is  always,  you  know.) 
And  ere  she  had  done  with  her 
tutors, — 

So  wi tchingly  lovely  was  she,- 
An  endless  procession  of  suitors 

Were  bending  the  knee. 

"  Away  !    I'll  consider  no  offers," 
She  cried,  as  her  fan  she  unfurled, 
"Save  his  who  for  wedding-gift 
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The  prettiest  thing  in  the  world!" 
As  she  was  a  creature  of  fancies, 

And  her  father  supplied  every  whim, 
Each  suitor  felt  sure  that  his  chances 

Were  fearfully  slim. 

So,  hopelessly  timid  and  shrinking, 
They  offered  their  gifts  one  by  one ; 

The  Princess  spurned  all  of  them,  thinking, 
"  I  wish  they'd  make  haste  and  be 
done !" 

Until,  at  the  last,  smiling  blandly, 

A  dashing  and  handsome  young  knight 

Bowed — doffing  his  feathered  cap  grandly 
With  manner  polite. 


"  /  claim  your  hand,  Princess,  by  virtue 

Of  the  gift  I  have  chosen  to  bring," 
He  said.    "And  I  boldly  assert  you 

Will  sa}7  'tis  the  prettiest  thing 
In  the  world."    He  produced  his  gift  duly. 

The  Princess  in  ecstasy  cried : 
"  How  perfectly  lovely  !    Yea,  truly 

I  will  be  your  bride  !" 
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In    her   robes    for   the  wedding 


attiring, 

The    Princess    with    happiness  (vu^ 
glowed,  r--)' 
For  she  spent  half  her  time  in 

admiring 
The   gift   that    the    Prince  had 

bestowed. 
Its  safety  she  ordered  protected 
By  a  fierce  and  a  fully  armed 
force. 

And  this  gift  was, — as  you  have  suspected 
A  mirror,  of  course ! 


The  Watermelon  and  the  Mule 

A  COUNTRYMAN  came  to  the  town  and 
saw  a  watermelon  for  the  first  time. 
"  What  is  that  ?"  said  he.  "  It  is  a  mule's 
egg,"  was  the  reply.  The  countryman  bought 
the  watermelon,  and  started  for  home.  On 
the  way  the  watermelon  fell  from  the  don- 
key's back  and  broke  open.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment a  hare  crossed  the  road. 

"There  goes  my  mule,"  said  the  country- 
man. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  wife,"  he  said,  later  on, 
when  he  reached  home,  "  I  bought  a  beauti- 
ful mule's  egg  in  the  town,  but  1  was  most 
unfortunate  on  the  way,  for  the  egg  broke, 
and  the  little  mule  came  out  and  ran  away." 

M.  M.  Patrick. 


Collum  Non  Animum 

SWEET  girl,  T  love  the  way  you  flatter, 
But  spare  those  sighs,  that  look  of  pity ; 
At  worst,  it's  but  a  temporal  matter 
To  spend  the  dog-days  in  the  city. 

What  if  the  sun's  a  cruel  scorcher? 

W  hat  if  I  toss  night-long  till  gray  day? 
Who  feels  ;i  petty  fleshly  torture 

When  spirits  bright  are  in  their  heyday? 

For  when  you  fled  this  cruel  town,  dear, — 

Pardon,  I  pray,  the  bold  efTront'ry, — 
This  fond  heart  followed,  first  train  down, 
dear, 

And  since  then  summers  in  the  country. 

Melville  Henry  Cane. 
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Better  Late  than  Never 

SOME  years  ago  a  young 
lady  who  was  fast 
verging  on  spinsterhood 
was  finally  wooed  and  won. 
She  was  a  very  devout 
Episcopalian,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  her  cate- 
chism and  very  unfamiliar 
with  the  marriage  service. 

The  day  of  the  wedding 
arrived,  and,  contrary  to 
the  universal  rule,  it  was 
the  bride  instead  of  the 
groom  who  was  extremely 
nervous.  It  was  in  the 
days  when  the  women  of 
the  South  "  married 
young,"  and  every  one  had 
almost  given  up  expecta- 
tion of  the  lady's  ever  mar- 
rying. The  ceremony  pro- 
ceeded smoothly  until  the 
clergyman  asked,  "  Wilt 
thou  take  this  man  to  be 
thy  wedded  husband?"  to 
which  the  bride  responded, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the 
congregation,  "  Yea,  verily 
I  will,  and  I  heartily  thank 
our  Heavenly  Father  that 
He  hath  called  me  to  this 
state  of  salvation."  F.  S.  B. 


In  Air-ship  Days— The  Elopement 
"A/i,  love,  since  I  asked  you  to  fly  with  me  the  earth  has  no  further 
attraction  for  us." 


HE  was  very  quiet  dur- 
ing the  first  courses, 
and  every  one  forgot  he 
was  there.  As  dessert  was 
being  served,  however,  Mr. 
C— — ,  the  host,  told  a 
funny  story.  When  he 
had  finished,  and  the 
laughter  had  died  away, 
his  little  son  exclaimed, 
delightedly,  "  Now,  papa, 
tell  the  other  one!" 


Charity 

WE  had  taken 
into  our 
home  a  half- 
starved  cat.  As 
Alan,  aged 
three,  watched 
the  poor  crea- 
ture enjoying  a 
saucer  of  milk, 
he  looked  at  it 
proudly,  and 
then  said  to  his 
aunt,  with  the 
confidence  of  one 
who  has  mas- 
tered the  Eng- 
lish language, 
"  Aunty,  ain't 

we    too  d  

charitable ! " 


In  Air-ship  Days— On  the  Moon 
"  Why  don't  you  like  the  place,  my  dear?" 

"For  various  reasons.  The  gravitation  is  very  poor,  the  sky-line  is  too  low,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  atmosphere  at  all." 


ALWAYS   ROOM    FOR   ONE  MORE 


r-  


Xf/W 


Chieftain.  "  Novj,  boys,  let's  all  club  together  and  have  a  good  meal." 


The  Library  in  Madderley 

"  A  ND  as  a  new-comer  to  Madderley,"  Mrs. 

t\  Probyn  said,  with  her  best  society 
manner,  which  included  an  inflexible  smile 
and  an  accent  crisped  to  undulating  inflec- 
tions, "  I  think  you  should  understand  the 
difference  between  us  and  the  " — she  paused, 
perhaps  for  an  adjective,  but  finding  none 
adequate,  dropped  her  voice  a  half-note,  and 
ended — "  otheio." 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  to  be  told,"  her  host- 
ess said.  ?  She  was  a  rather  stout,  dark- 
eyed  woman,  with  the  perfect  poise  of  well- 
bred,  quiet  manners. 

"  I  see  you  are  fond  of  books,"  Mrs.  Pro- 
byn said,  and  as  she  glanced  at  the  low  book- 
cases she  allowed  her  quick  eyes  to  reap  a 
harvest  of  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  room. 
Mrs.  Probyn  was  disappointed.  Her  own  par- 
lor was  very  handsome,  and  from  what  she 
had  heard  she  imagined  Miss  Ferrars  was 
very  wealthy,  and  had  felt  sure  of  finding 
evidence  of  this  wealth  in  her  surroundings. 

Mrs.  Probyn's  cousin  in  Boston  had  writ- 
ten her  that  Miss  Ferrars  was  going  to  spend 
the  spring  and  summer  in  Madderley.  "  And 
of  course,"  the  letter  said,  "you  will  be 
glad  to  make  her  acquaintance.  She  is 
made  so  much  of  here." 

"  As  you  are  a  reader,"  Mrs.  Probyn  said, 
"  I  know  you  will  be  interested  in  my  Li- 
brary. I  read  of  a  library  association,  in 
one  of  the  papers,  being  formed  in  High- 
grove,  and  that  gave  me  the  idea.  I  said 
to  Flora,  '  The  very  thing  to  draw  the  peo- 
ple together!'  So  I  called  a  meeting  of  the 
ladies,  and  we  organized.  They  elected  me 
president,  and  Flora  secretary.  She  wanted 
Marjorie  Glenn  to  be  secretary,  but  Marjorie 


said  she  thought  Flora  was  better  fitted  to 
receive  the  honor.  We  agreed  to  use  the 
committee-room  of  the  school-house  for  keep- 
ing the  books,  and  to  apply  our  entrance 
fees  and  dues  to  buying  books — also  to  do- 
nate books.    /  contributed  fifty-seven." 

"  Very  generous  of  you,"  Miss  Ferrars  fill- 
ed the  pause. 

"  No,  no !  It  was,  I  may  say,  my  duty 
to  lead  off  well.  I  gave  a  complete  set  of 
Marion  Crawford,  handsomely  bound;  ten 
volumes  of  Marie  Corelli's  works,  and  near- 
ly all  of  E.  P.  Roe's.  Marjorie  said  one  real- 
ly nice  thing.  She  told  Flora  it  wasn't 
every  one  whose  taste  in  books  revealed  their 
quality  of  intelligence  as  much  as  mine  did." 

"  Marjorie  can  be  nice — now  and  then. 
She's  very  flippant,  though ;  but  she  wouldn't 
contribute  anything  of  value  herself.  She 
said  she  couldn't  give  away  books  she  cared 
for.  She  sent  me  a  French  reader,  a  copy  of 
Csesar,  a  History  of  the  United  States,  and 
two  volumes  of  sermons.  She  said  she  was 
too  selfish  with  her  books  to  give  any  others. 
/  did  not  allow  such  a  feeling  to  influence 
me.  Marion  Crawford  is  my  favorite  au- 
thor, and  Marie  Corelli  is  Flora's,  but  we 
both  believe  in  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number." 

"  As  I  was  saying  about  the  Library,  some 
of  the  ladies  complained  there  was  too  much 
heavy  literature,  and  wouldn't  join.  I  like 
to  think  when  I  read,  and  who  can  make  you 
do  that  more  than  Marie  Corelli,  with  her 
beautiful  books?  Have  you  ever  read  her 
Soul  of  Lilith?" 

"  I  think  not,"  Miss  Ferrars  answered. 

"  It  is  in  the  Library — one  of  Flo's  books. 
If  you  decide  to  join  us,  you  must  read  it. 
Such  elevating  thoughts!" 
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"  But  did  the  others  really  form  another 
Library  ?" 

"  Yes,  they  did.  Don't  you  think  it  was 
rude  and  unladylike  of  them?  After  I  had 
begun  it,  and  taken  such  interest  in  it! 
They  pretended  that  they  did  not  care  for 
the  class  of  books  I  selected.  As  I  said,  I 
believe  in  standards ;  the  kind  of  books  that 
teach.  I  have  convictions  of  right  and 
wrong,  Miss  Ferrars,  and  I  stand  by  them." 

Mrs.  Probyn  paused  for  this  thought  to  be 
thoroughly  absorbed. 

"  I  own  I  was  astonished,"  she  contin- 
ued, "  when  I  heard  that  Mrs.  Scott,  the  wife 
of  the  minister,  had  started  a  new  Library 
Association.  She  buys  anything  the  mem- 
bers wish.  Any  new  book.  They  have  three 
members  more  than  we  have,  and  of  course 
the  books  they  buy  are  popular  with  the  gen- 
eral run  of  people.  I  believe,"  Mrs.  Probyn 
said,  with  emphasis,  "  in  true  culture,  and 
the  only  way  to  obtain  it  is  to  have  only  the 
best.    I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me?'5 

"Certainly;  but  a  great  deal  depends  on 
the  point  of  view." 

"  Only  the  best  satisfies  me,"  Mrs.  Probyn 
said,  majestically.  "  When  I  read  Bulwer, 
or  Marion  Crawford,  or  Marie  Corelli,  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  breathing  the  atmosphere  where 
my  soul  belonged.- 

"  And  you  belong  to  us,  I  am  sure,"  she 


continued,  with  winning  cordiality.  "  I  feel 
you  are  in  sympathy  with  the  best — and  I 
may  enroll  you  on  my  list?" 

"  As  I  am  here  for  such  a  short  time,  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  that  I  should  sub- 
scribe to  each,"  Miss  Ferrars  said.  "  I  am 
a  stranger,  and  it  would  be  wiser,  don't  you 
think?    I  can  belong  to  both,  can't  I?" 

"  Of  course,"  Mrs.  Probyn  said,  without 
warmth.  Her  hand  slackened  and  fell  limp. 
"  But  you  know,"  with  a  dry  smile,  "  how 
hard  it  is  to  have  divided  interests." 

"  Well,  I  must  try  it,"  Miss  Ferrars  said, 
pleasantly.    "  Must  you  go  ?" 

At  the  gate  Mrs.  Probyn  met  Marjorie 
Glenn. 

"  Did  you  find  her  at  home  ?"  she  asked. 
Mrs.  Probyn  nodded.  "  Does  she  look  like 
her  picture?  Did  she  say  anything  of  the 
book  she  is  writing?" 

"  Is  she  an  authoress  ?" 

"Of  course!  Tivo  and  Three,  you  know! 
The  book  everybody  was  talking  about  in  the 
winter;  Ferrars  Browne  is  her  pen  name." 

*'  Ferrars  Browne !  I  had  no  idea,"  Mrs. 
Probyn  said.  "  Why,  I  would  have  bought 
her  books  for  the  Library  if  I  had  known. 
I  wish  I  had  known — it  would  have  flattered 
her.  We  were  talking  on  literary  subjects 
all  the  time,  but  she  never  mentioned  her 
book."  May  Harris. 


The  Grippy  Giraffe 


M„  D.    to    the  grippy 


C\4/Z)    the  camel 
giraffe: 

"  I  perceive  you  are  having  a  chill. 
If  you'll  follow  advice, 
And  he  cured  in  a,  trice, 

Take  a  dose  of  quinine  in  a  pill." 


yDt/77  the  shaking  giraffe  shook  his  head 
D      in  disdain. 

Said  he:  "  You're  a  witless  deceiver; 

Ere  your  cure  for  the  grippe 

Reached  the  end  of  its  trip, 
I  might  need  to  be  treated  for  fever." 

Norman  H.  Pitman. 
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"Wen  Yer  Gwine  ter  Quit  Yer  Sparkin'?" 

'\7TRA  was  de  purties'  gel 

V       In  de  whole  wide  Souf. 
Oh,  but  she'd  de  'witchin'  eyes, 
Black  an'  coaxing  sof  an'  wise, 

An'   de   laughin'est  mouf! 
All  de  darkies  knowed  right  well 
How  I  lubbed  dat  "Vira  gel: 
An'  her  mammy  she  would  say, 
Kyinder  smilin'  disaway: 
"  Wen  yer  gwine  ter  quit  yer  sparkin', 

You  two  by  de  gate? 
Don'  yer  know  de  day  am  darkin' 

An'*  hit's  growin'  late?" 

'Vira  was  de  lovin'est  wife 

'Neath  de  Nordern  sun. 
Seems  jes  lak  she  made  mah  life 
Too  content  fer  fret  or  strife; 

All  was  joy  an'  fun. 
An'  de  chilluns  flockin'  roun' 
Lub  dey  mammy  to  de  groun', 
But  dey  lak  to  tease  dey  paw 
By  exclaimin'  at  him :  "  Law ! 
Wen  yer  gwine  ter  quit  yer  sparkin', 

You  two  by  de  gate? 
Don'  yer  know  de  day  am  darkin' 

An'  hit's  growin'  late?" 

'Vira  is  de  bestest  frien' 

Livin'  annywhere. 
S'pose  her  back  is  kyinder  ben', 
S'pose  her  stren'th  is  kyinder  spen', 

Wat  yo'  t'ink  I  care? 
'Ain'  a  Granny  right  to  be 
Gettin'  gray,  jes  nachelly? 
/  sha'n't  min'  if  at  de  close 
Gabriel  says :  "  I  wanter  knows 
W'en  yer  gwine  ter  quit  yer  sparkin', 

You  two  by  de  gate? 
Don'  yer  know  de  day  am  darkin' 

An'  hit's  growin'  late?" 

Julie  M.  Lippmannv 


A  Profitable  Morning 

MRS.  MELLVILLE,  shopping,  placed  her 
umbrella  against  the  counter,  and  turn- 
ing to  go,  took  up  by  mistake  not  her  own, 
but  another  umbrella  that  rested  near  it. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  broke  in  an  icy  voice 
with  more  than  a  hint  of  suspicion  in  it — 
"  you  are  taking  my  umbrella." 

Mrs.  Mellville  apologized,  picked  up  the 
one  which  belonged  to  her,  and  made  her  way 
to  the  repair  department,  where,  the  week 
before,  she  had  left  an  umbrella  of  her  hus- 
band's and  an  old  one  of  her  own  to  be  re- 
paired. 

Carrying  these  in  her  hand,  she  took  a 
homeward-bound  car.  She  noticed  in  a  few 
minutes  that  a  woman  opposite  was  staring 
at  her  in  a  quizzical  way,  and  glancing  up, 
saw  that  it  was  the  same  one  she  had  apol- 
ogized to.  The  woman  caught  her  eye,  car- 
Tied  it  significantly  to  the  three  umbrellas 
Mrs.  Mellville  was  taking  home,  and  said, 

I  ^see  you  have  had  a  profitable  morning, 
madam.;'  I.  r.  l. 


A  Disconcerting  Answer 

A LEARNED  professor,  trying  to  explain 
to  some  children  how  morning  stars  be- 
came evening  stars,  asked  the  question: 

"  Suppose  a  little  dog  and  a  horse  and 
wagon  were  going  along  the  road,  and  the 
little  dog  was  in  front  of  the  horse  and 
wagon,  and  stayed  there,  which  would  get 
home  first?" 

A  small  boy's  voice  responded :  "  The  horse 
and  wagon  would  get  there  first." 
"  Why,  how  is  that  ?"  he  was  asked. 
"  'Cause,"  said  the  small  boy,  "  if  the  lit- 
tle dog  was  in  front  of  the  horse  and  wagon, 
and  stayed  there,  the  wagon  would  run  over 
him  and  kill  him,  and  he  wouldn't  get  home 
at  all."  J.  H.  B. 


Fine  Practice 

Guide.  "  Oh,  Blessed  Saints!  Master!  can 
you  hold  for  another  little  second?" 

Tourist.  "  Why,  certainly  !  Pve  been  used  to 
Nezv  York  street  cars  all  my  life." 
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A  HALF-CENTURY'S  TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
WEST  WROUGHT  BY  THE  RAILWAY 


THE  double-tracking  of  the  Chicago 
&  North- Western  Railway  between 
Chicago  and  the  Missouri  River  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  railways  of 
the  West.    It  is  a  great  achievement,  an 


THE  "PIONEER"  — 1848 

event  important ;  like  the  sticking  of  the 
first  stake,  or  the  landing  of  the  first  loco- 
motive, the  "  Pioneer."  It  will  be  remem- 
bered and  talked  about  by  the  next  genera- 
tion as  we  remember  and  talk  of  the  driving 
of  the  last  spike  in  the  first  Pacific  railroad 
that  linked  the  lakes  with  the  Golden  Gate, 
the  road  over  whose  tracks  the  famous  Over- 
land Limited  trains  travel  to-day,  between 
the  Summit  and  the  Sea.  It  will  add  to 
the  speed  and  comfort  while  diminishing 
the  danger  of  travel.  It  will  attract  the 
traveler,  because  the  bravest  of  men  and 
women  like  to  feel  perfectly  secure  while 
speeding  across  the  continent,  and  travel 
on  a  double-tracked  road  is  safer  than  stay- 
ing at  home,  and  often  more  comfortable. 


The  traveler  of  the  seventies  woke  weary 
and  worn  out  after  a  night  in  a  stuffy  little 
low-roofed  car.  The  traveler  of  to-day  goes 
from  his  bed  to  the  bath,  from  the  bath  to 
the  barber  shop,  from  the  shop  to  the  cafe, 
strolls  into  the  smoking-room,  or  smokes 
in  his  private  compartment,  reads  the  latest 
papers  in  the  library  car,  and  steps  from 
the  train  at  his  destination  rested  and  re- 
freshed. 

The  story  of  the  railroad  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  the  story  of 
the  West,  which  is  far  and  away  the  brightest 
and  most  inspiring  page  in  the  history  of 
this  great  country.  And  among  the  many 
interesting  roads  there  is  not  one  with  a 
more  fascinating  history  than  this  line  that 
leads  out  from  Lake  Michigan,  through 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  beyond  the  "  Big  Water," 


THE  "PIONEER'S"  SUCCESSOR — 1902 

acros.,  the  "  Great  American  Desert  " — 
in  reality  God's  Granary — over  the  snow- 
capped crest  of  the  continent,  beside  the 
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singing  stream,  through  the  beautiful  Utah 
Vale,  over  the  Sierras,  and  ultimately  on 
down  the  vine-clad  slope  to  the  shores  of 
the  Sundown  Sea. 


A  PASSENGER  COACH  OF  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

A  curio  collector,  nearly  nude  and  with 
feathers  in  his  hair,  wanted  the  scalp  of  a 
locomotive  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Road.  He  chased  the  pathfinder  over  the 
Rockies  and  down  a  long,  low  ridge  to  the 
valley.  And  in  that  way,  the  modest  hero 
declares,  Sherman  Pass  was  discovered, 
which  gave  the  locomotive  an  easy  approach 
to  the  summit.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  one  in- 
stance in  which  the  Sioux  really  helped  the 
road-makers,  thoagh  the  Pawnees  helped 
a  heap. 

Do  you  know  how  it  all  began,  and  what 
they  called  it  in  the  beginning?  It  was 
"The  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad/' 
and  it  was  the  first  railroad  ever  chartered 
from  Chicago  to  the  West. 

Galena  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  the 
most  important  town  in  the  wild  West,  and 
for  that  reason  its  name  took  precedence 
over  Chicago  in  the  title  of  the  road.  Not 
many  people  believed  that  the  West  would 
ever  be  able  to  support  a  railway,  and  in 
order  to  leave  a  way  out  for  the  promoters, 
the  charter  provided  that  the  road  "  might, 
if  desired,  be  made  a  good  turnpike  instead 
of  a  railroad/'  and  the  incorporators  were 
allowed  three  years  in  which  to  begin  work. 
The  survey  was  made  in  February,  1837, 
from  the  foot  of  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  and  ran  due  west  from  Chicago 
to  the  Des  Plaines  River.  They  began 
grading  in  June  of  that  year,  and  they  graded 
a  little  more  in  1838.  Then  the  work  was 
discontinued  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The 
directors  became  discouraged,  and  talked 
of  turning  and  building  the  road  eastward, 
for  the  West  was  not  very  promising. 

Finally,  in  March,  1848,  a  contract  was 
signed  for  the  construction  of  the  first  thirty- 
two  miles  of  the  road.  The  first  sixteen 
miles  was  to  be  completed  by  August  I, 
and  the  balance  by  October  I  of  that  year. 
Out  on  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  where  the 


wild  grass  waved  in  June,  1848,  the  first 
grade-peg  was  driven.  To-day  Kinzie  crosses 
Halsted  Street  where  that  stake  stood. 
Chicago  has  reached  out  and  gathered  in 
that  much  of  the  wilderness.  The  City 
Council  refused  to  allow  the  company  to 
lay  track  into  the  town,  but  finally  consented 
to  the  construction  of  a  temporary  track, 
over  which  the  first  locomotive,  the  "  Pio- 
neer/' traveled  from  the  little  wharf  to  the 
main  line  of  the  road.  This  quaint,  crude, 
little,  old  machine  may  still  be  seen  occupying 
a  place  of  honor  among  the  exhibits  at  the 
Field  Columbian  Museum  at  Chicago.  It 
was  October  10,  1848,  that  the  brig  Buffalo 


A  MODERN  PASSENGER  COACH — ig02 

put  this  first  locomotive  off  and  started  it 
out  on  its  way  to  the  West,  and  since  that 
time  the  "  Pioneer  "  and  her  followers  have 
wrought  miracles  in  the  developing,  sub- 
duing, civilizing,  and  binding  together  of 
that  vast  wild  region,  which  is  the  home 
of  millions  of  prosperous  people  to-day. 
On  November  20,  1848,  the  Board  of  Directors 
invited  a  party  of  newspaper  men  and  stock- 


ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  DES  PLAINES  RIVER 
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holders  to  take  a  trip  over  the  line.  It  was 
then  ten  miles  long,  and  its  opening  was 
one  of  the  biggest  events  that  had  ever  oc- 
curred in  Chicago.  On  the  return  trip  a 
farmer  nagged  them,  and  they  transferred 
the  farmer's  load  of  wheat  to  the  train,  and 
that  was  the  first  grain  shipment  ever  re- 
ceived in  Chicago  by  rail.  Meantime  the 
people  of  Galena  were  growing  enthusiastic 
over  the  promising  future,  and  of  the  pros- 
perity which  would  be  theirs  when  the  road 
was  completed.  About  this  time  the  chief 
engineer  wrote  in  the  records  of  the  company 
what  he  called  an  "  estimate/'  and  it  was 
to  the  effect  that  when  completed  to  that 
point  the  resources  of  the  country  would 
furnish  business  sufficient  for  two  trains 
each  way  for  two- thirds  of  the  year,  and 
one  train  each  way  for  one-third  of  the  year. 

Gradually  pushing  still  farther  into  the 
wild  West,  the  company  had  completed, 
in  1855,  a  line  to  Cedar  Rapids,  extending 
it  to  Marshalltown  in  1862;  and  from  Mar- 
shalltown  to  Boone  in  1865  :  and  to  Council 
Bluffs,  on  the  Missouri,  on  March  15,  1867. 

The  opening  of  this  line  to  the  Missouri 
River  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  the  whole  country.  It 
was  the  first  road  to  connect  the  East  with 
the  Union  Pacific,  then  being  built  across 
the  "  Great  American  Desert."  For  three 
years  the  pathfinders,  the  trail- makers, 
the  graders,  and  road-builders  had  been 
battling  with  the  elements  and  with  the 


Indians  in  the  Great  Desert,  bridging  the 
continent.  All  material,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  completion  of  the  Galena  road,  now 
the  Chicago  &  North- Western,  had  to  be 
brought  up  by  steamer,  and  was  of  necessity 
slow  and  extremely  expensive.  There  was 
no  timber  on  the  plain,  no  fuel,  and  cross- 
ties  cost  as  much  as  two  dollars  apiece  before 
they  were  tamped  down  on  the  desert.  The 
United  States  troops  guarded  the  graders, 
and  the  United  States  Government  gave 
aid  to  the  promoters,  but  the  builders  of  that 


THE  NEW  STATION  AT  ELMHURST 

(A  typically  neat  and  attractive  suburban  station  on  the  Chicago  &  North- 
Western  Railway) 
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Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  expended  in 
the  betterment  of  the 
road-bed,  for  fine 
coaches  and  magnifi- 
cent, swift  locomotives 
— first  for  comforts,  and 
then  for  luxuries — but 
the  cost  to  the  traveler 
has  decreased  rather 
than  advanced.  A 
night's  rest  in  a  primi- 
tive Pullman  cost  $2. 
It  is  the  same  to-day 
in  the  finest  sleeping- 
palace  on  wheels.  It 
used  to  take  twenty- 
eight  hours  out  of  the  traveler's  short  life 
to  let  him  down  from  the  Lakes  to  the  river, 
and  he  got  off  yawning.  To-day  he  is  rocked 
over  a  steel-railed,  double-tracked  road, 
with  barely  swing  and  sway  enough  to  soothe 
him  to  sleep,  reaching  Omaha  in  twelve 
hours,  and  he  gets  off  rested  and  ready  for 
business,  without  having  to  go  to  a  hotel  to 
"  clean-up/' 

Instead  of  the  narrowr,  low  window  from 
which  the  passenger  of  the  past  peered  out 
at  the  prairie  dogs,  he  has  in  the  up-to-date 
train  wide  plate-glass  windows  from  which 
to  watch  the  circling  world  brush  by.  The 
long,  wearisome  journey  on  the  old  Overland, 
that  used  to  tax  the  endurance  of  strong 
men,  and  was  a  real  hardship  to  delicate, 


A  FERTILE  VALLEY 


IN  THE  IOWA  CATTLE-RAISING  COUNTRY 
(A  herd  of  AberdeenAngus  Cattle.) 


nervous  people — the  journey  that  occupied 
the  best  part  of  a  week — is  now  made  in  half 
that  time,  and  every  hour  of  it  is  enjoyable. 
There  is  no  time  in  which  to  become  tired 
of  traveling.  The  changing  scenes  are 
shifted  so  rapidly  under  the  wide  windows 
of  the  Limited  that  the  passenger  is  con- 
stantly entertained.  The  service  is  fault- 
less, for  the  servants  are  trained  to  the  work. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  annoy,  and 
nothing  is  neglected  that  will  add  to  the 
passenger's  comfort. 

We  who  have  watched  the  work,  who  have 
looked  upon  the  evolution  of  the  transconti- 
nental train,  are  apt  to  overlook  its  impor- 
tance, or  fail  to  appreciate  the  comforts  that 
have  come  to  the  traveler  of  to-day — Pullman 
cars,  with  electric  fans, 
electric  reading-lamps,  a 
library  and  buffet  at  his 
command,  a  telephone  at 
his  elbow,  whether  he  is 
in  a  Chicago  or  a  San 
Francisco  station.  He 
has  his  bath  and  tub,  a 
compartment  observation 
room,  observation  parlors, 
vestibuled  platforms  with 
plate-glass  doors,  absolute 
privacy  if  he  desires,  com- 
panionship if  he  prefers. 

Double  steel  tracks,  per- 
fect ballast,  steel  bridges, 
every  safety  appliance 
known  to  railway  experts, 
magnificent  engines  — 
greyhounds  of  steel — are 
all  at  his  service.  Sur- 
rounded by  every  comfort 
of  a  home,  with  speed , 
cleanliness,  and  the  high- 
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est  degree  of  comfort,  he  may  leave  his 
train  at  the  Golden  Gate  or  the  Great  Lakes, 
refreshed  and  instructed  as  a  result  of  the 
carefully  perfected  service  modern  railway 
management  has  placed  at  his  disposal  dur- 
ing his  journey. 

A  change  quite  as  wonderful  has  taken 
place  in  the  country  he  traverses  as  in  the 
means  of  transportation  he  enjoys.  The  trav- 
eler of  1869  looked  from  his  car-window  upon 
a  Chicago  in  embryo.  The  great  agricultural 
lands  of  northern  Illinois  and  Iowa  were 
still  waiting  for  the  plough.  Where  a  hun- 
dred prosperous  and  cultured  cities  now 
stand,  hamlets  were  just  then  springing  up 
or  the  prairie  grass  remained  untrod.  The 
steamboat  was  still  mistress  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  there  were  those  who  even  thought  the 
railway  could  never  succeed.  The  slopes 
of  the  Sacramento,  now  dotted  with  fertile 
orchards  and  vineyards,  were  covered  by 
crude  placer  mines. 

That  the  world's  greatest  cereal  granary 
was  to  be  created  along  this  route  in  the 
brief  space  of  thirty  years  the  dust-covered, 
body- worn  traveler  of  1869  may  have  dreamed, 
but  not  believed  to  ever  be  a  possibility. 
The    Indian,    the    buffalo,    the  unbroken 
wastes,  absence  of  comfort,  and  the  test  of 
his  physical  en- 
durance  so   en-  — - 
grossed  his 
mind  that  he  was 
not  likely  to  look 
beyond  to  the 
horizon  of  the 
twentieth  centu- 
ry and  vSee  em- 
blazoned there 
the  approaching 
triumph   of  the 


men  of  to-day,  the  builders  and  developers 
of  the  West  and  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
creators  of  a  new  land  and  a  new  era. 

The  first  transcontinental  railway  of  the 
nation  has  advanced  with  the  needs  and 
growth  of  the  wonderful  transcontinental 
country  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Golden  Gate. 

The  Chicago  &  North- Western  Railway 
System  now  comprises  8,842  miles  of  high- 
class  railway,  over  which  heavily  laden 
freight  trains  and  fast-scheduled  passenger 
service  traverses  no  less  than  nine  States 
of  the  Union.  The  passenger  service  via 
the  North- Western  and  its  connections  ex- 
tends from  Chi- 
cago on  the  east 
to  the  Pacific 
Coast  on  the 
west,  and  from 
Duluth  on  the 
north  to  Peoria 
on  the  south. 
Through  trains 
daily  are  oper- 
ated between 
Chicago  and  St. 
Paul,  Minneap- 
olis, Superior, 
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and  Duluth,  the  Iron  and  Copper  Country. 
Other  through  service  penetrates  to  the 
Black  Hills  and  points  in  North  and  South 
Dakota ;  while  the  main  line  to  the  west- 
ward carries  three  trains  every  day  in  the 
year  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  two 
trains  per  day  to  Denver,  and  daily  Pullman 
service  to  Portland,  Oregon. 

That  prophetic  engineer  who  "  estimated  " 
that  the  road,  when  completed  to  Galena, 
"  would  furnish  business  sufficient  for  two 
trains  a  day  each  way  for  two-thirds  of  the 
year  "  would  be  amazed  to  wake  and  find 
that  the  Company  has  now  thousands  of 
miles  of  road,  and  every  mile  busy,  serving 
the  people  of  the  country  tributary  to  Chicago, 
that  was  the  other  end  of  the  Galena  line. 
It  has  outgrown  Galena — the  tail  is  wag- 
ging the  dog.    He  would  be  amazed  to  look 


upon  one  of  the  big  racers  that  fly  daily  and 
nightly  up  and  down  the  double  track  between 
Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs.  In  1902,  four 
trains  each  way  daily  are  necessary  between 
Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs  to  accommodate 
the  travel  of  the  Chicago  &  North- Western 
Railway. 

The  growth  of  the  West,  the  development  of 
our  trade  beyond  the  Pacific,  and  the  in- 
creased ease  with  which  we  travel  has  devel- 
oped a  commerce  which  has  been  met  and  an- 
ticipated by  the  opening  of  a  double-track 
line  between  Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs 
that  marks  a  new  era  for  the  great  West, 
quite  as  much  as  such  an  era  was  marked 
by  the  first  trip  of  the  "  Pioneer  "  in  1848. 
Then,  as  now,  the  service  of  the  North-West- 
ern  Line  gave  to  the  traveler  "  the  best  of 
everything." 
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In  Stevenson's  Country 

BY   WILLIAM  SHARP 


SO  much  has  been  written  of  late 
concerning  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son that  it  may  be  as  well  to  say 
at  once  the  present  writer  has  no  inten- 
tion to  add  to  controversy.  In  a  word, 
this  brief  paper  is  not  set  forth  in  order 
to  meet  depreciation  with  panegyric,  or 
to  supplement  idol-wrecking  with  super- 
fluous brickbats.  My  credo  as  to  "  R. 
L.  S."  is  brief;  that  Stevenson  was  one 
of  the  bravest,  sweetest,  and  most  win- 
some of  men,  an  artist  in  every  nerve, 
and  a  writer  of  infinite  charm;  but  that, 
being  human,  indeed  in  his  merits  and 
defects  poignantly  human,  he  had  a 
more  or  less  distracting  swarm  of  minor 
inconsistencies  and  flaws  habitually  in 
evidence  about  the  honey  of  his  brill- 
iant mind  and  his  good  and  sane  heart. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  anything 
recently  written  could  hurt  the  good 
fame  of  R.  L.  S.  We  have  his  works, 
his  letters,  the  record  of  worthy  deeds 
and  of  a  brave  and  loyal  life.  He  had 
hardly  a  friend  who  did  not  love  the 
man  more  than  his  writings,  for  all  their 
winsomeness,  their  art,  their  power  at 
times,  their  perpetual  atmosphere  of 
youth,  of  life.  If  there  are  people  who 
"  call  oft' "  because  of  some  hard-hitting, 
it  is  not  R.  L.  S.  who  is  the  loser.  The 
more  he  stands  revealed  in  his  weakness 
as  well  as  in  his  strength,  in  his  failures 
as  in  his  achievements,  in  his  vices  as  m 
his  virtues,  the  more  lovable  and,  in  the 
end,  the  more  admirable  does  he  appear. 

But  in  the  many  writings  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  upon  Stevenson  there  has 


been  little  said  about  "  his  own  country," 
— his  own  tract  of  "  haunted  shore,"  in 
relation  to  himself  and  his  writings. 
There  is  the  exception  of  the  Pentlands, 
of  course ;  though  that  only  in  part. 
"  Every  man  is  at  times  his  own  geog- 
rapher," he  exclaimed  once;  and  he  him- 
self had  a  county  after  the  desire  of  his 
heart  and  the  longing  of  his  mind.  Ste- 
venson was  so  many-sided  in  his  sym- 
pathies, had  so  various  a  wayfaring  in 
his  short  life,  and  was  perforce  so  swift 
in  adayjtation  to  his  ever-changing  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  home  of  his  mature 
years  was  not  by  any  shore  or  in  any 
land,  but  builded  like  a  nest  among  the 
myriad  leaves  of  memory.  And  when  he 
reached  that  nest  it  was  to  see  thence 
once  more,  as  by  a  miracle,  the  spires 
and  battlements  and  smoky  heights  and 
hollows  of  Edinburgh,  the  green  slopes 
of  the  Pentlands,  or  the  reach  of  coast 
from  Gullane  and  Dirleton  and  North 
Berwick  to  Tantallon  and  St.  Abbs  Head. 

It  is  to  afford  a  few  glimpses  of  this 
"  haunted  shore  "  that  Mr.  Charles  Wood 
has  made  the  drawings  which  now  ap- 
pear. I  suppose  there  is  not  a  yard  of 
sand  and  shingle,  salt  bent  and  furrowed 
rock  along  this  coast  that  Stevenson  had 
not  traversed. 

With  Alan  Brock  he  could  say,  "I 
should  ken  this  country  like  the  back 
of  my  hand." 

It  had  always  had  and  always  con- 
tinued to  have  a  singular  fascination  for 
him.  Singular,  however,  only  if  we  con- 
trast the  physiognomy  and  outlook  with 
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the  physiognomy  and  outlook  of  other 
places  he  loved,  and  this  without  adven- 
turing as  far  as  the  Adirondacks  or  the 
isles  of  Samoa.  But,  in  truth,  no  imagi- 
native young  Scot  could  walk  that  shore 
and  not  find  it  invested  with  the  tragic 
beauty  of  history  and  romance.  What 
hopes  have  gone  down,  what  brave  adven- 
tures ended,  beyond  these  "  sorrows  o' 
Lothian,"  the  Wildfire  Rocks,  and  Satan's 
Bush?  The  glitter  of  sword  and  lance 
and  musket,  the  drone  of  the  Highland 
pipes,  the  hurrying  of  messengers  and 
flight  of  broken  men — a  hundred  epi- 
sodes of  national  or  individual  vicissi- 
tude would  crowd  upon  his  mind.  And 
out  yonder,  across  these  troubled  gray- 
green  waters,  beyond  Eidra  and  the 
Lamb,  out  where  distant  May  gathers  her 
precipices  from  the  continual  foam,  what 
a  coming  and  going  of  diverse-fortuned 
ships  there  has  been,  since  gallant  Sir 
Andrew,  with  the  two  poor  sloops  that 
constituted  the  Scottish  navy,  swooped 
like  a  hawk  on  the  discomfited  ships  of 
the  Tudor  king,  till  the  long  later  day 
when  an  exiled  Scottish  prince  sailed  past 
eager  with  hopes  of  a  crown  rewon,  and 
again  sailed  past  broken  with  the  know- 
ledge of  a  crown  forever  lost. 

And  certainly  if  the  imaginative  young 
Scot  in  point  were  of  a  literary  turn, 
as  R.  L.  S.  was  by  the  time  he  was 
"  breeched,"  he  would  have  much  to  think 
of  in  connection  with  legendary  lore  and 
old-time  ballads,  and  above  all  with  the 
folk  touched  by  the  magic  wand  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Could  he  look  at  the  cliff- 
set  ruin  of  Tantallon,  and  not  remember 
Marmion's  arrival  at  this  then  impreg- 
nable fortress — 

Broad,  massive,  high,  and  stretching  far, 
And  held  impregnable  in  war — 
On  a  projecting  rock  they  rose, 
And  round  three  sides  the  ocean  flows, 
The  fourth  did  battled  walls  enclose, 
And  double  mound  and  fosse — 

or  not  note,  gliding  northward  past  the 
low  isles  of  Eidra  and  the  Lamb  and 
Craigleith,  the  galley  of  the  Abbess  of 
St.  Hilda,  with  "  a  bevy  of  the  maids  of 
Heaven  " ;  or  not  see  "  Clara  de  Clare,  of 
Gloster's  blood,"  walking  by  dusk  upon 
the  battlements,  "  musing  upon  her  sor- 
rows there  "  ?  Or,  further  south,  is  there 
not  Fast  Castle,  the  sea-set  Peel  of  the 


The   Doo'-Cote  at  Dirleton  Castle 


Logans  of  old,  immortalized  now  as  the 
Wolf's  Crag  of  the  Master  of  Ravens- 
wood  ?  Or,  northward,  along  the  shore, 
beyond  conical  North  Berwick  Law,  does 
not  the  furrowed  or  grain^covered  slope 
of  Prestonpans  recall  Prince  Charlie's 
rout  of  the  "  Hanoverians  "  ?  (and  how 
Stevenson  loved  to  roll  that  analogue 
of  "  King  George's  men  "  on  his  tongue !) 
and  in  Prestonpans  village  or  down  by 
the  old  Doo'-Cote  at  Dirleton  may  one 
not  hear  the  faint  rally  of  Sir  John 
Cope's  drums,  or  the  skirl  of  Highland 
pipes  in  reckless  pursuit?  Near  by  is  the 
field  of  Pinkie,  where  "  the  English  Leo- 
pard "  harried  "  the  Scots  Lion "  two 
hundred  years  earlier.  And  is  not  Car- 
berry  Hill  near,  where  Queen  Mary's 
beauty  and  tragic  fate  did  not  save  her 
from  betrayal  ? 

And  besides  all  these  memories,  a 
rambling  youngster  like  Stevenson,  who, 
as  he  tells  us,  "  prowled  the  land  like 
a  hungry  jackal,"  must  have  stared  often 
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dreamingly  upon  the 
Bass  —  that  precipi- 
tous mass  rising  over 
four    hundred  feet 
above  the  two  miles 
or  so  of  deep  water 
betwixt   it   and  the 
mainland.  Perhaps 
none  of  its  many  as- 
sociations   could  be 
so  poignant  as  those 
connected  with  "  The 
Bride    of  Lammer- 
moor."     How  often, 
in  the  loneliness  and 
sorrow  of  his  tragic 
fate,  had  Edgar  Ra- 
venswood  not  stared 
across  the  wintry  seas 
to  that  wild  inhospi- 
table Bass;  how  of- 
ten Lucy  Ashton  had 
watched    the  multi- 
tude of  sea-birds  ris- 
ing like  a  cloud  or 
settling  like  a  snow- 
storm over  its  barren 
acclivities ! 

Stevenson  was 
wont  to  declare  that 
there  was  no  quest 
along  the  coast  so  ab- 
sorbing to  him  as  the 
half  -  fanciful,  half- 
real  quest  of  the  Mer- 
maid's Fount  (where 
Lucy  Ashton  and  Ed- 
gar Ravenswood 
pledged  troth)  and 
the  Kelpie's  Flow, 
that  evil  quicksand 
whose  counterpart  at 
least  may  be  found 
at  times  along  that 
tempest-worn  shore. 

But  Stevenson  too 
had  added  his  magic 
to  this  strip  of  land, 
to  these  sombre  low 
islands,  to  the  majes- 
tic Bass,  so  menacing 
in  winter  storms  or 
on  dark  nights,  so 
beautiful  at  times  in 
the  rainbow-shimmer 
of  summer  showers. 
The      "  imaginative 


Prestonpans  Tower 


The   Fife  Coast  on  a  showery  Day 


young  Scot  "  rambling  here  thinks  now 
also  of  a  newer  company  than  the 
Jacobites  and  Hanoverians  and  Crom- 
wellians  of  history,  the  Thomas  the 
Rhymer  and  his  kindred  of  ballad-lore, 
the  men  and  women  of  the  poet  of  "  Mar- 
mion  "  and  of  the  romancist  of  "  Waver- 
iey."  In  all  likelihood,  now,  the  "  wan- 
dering callant  fra'  Embro  "  (among  whose 
company,  if  there  are  few  Alan  Brecks, 
there  are  many  David  Balfours)  would, 
on  approaching  this  part  of  the  coast, 
think,^rather  than  of  Marmion,  of  how 
Davie  of  the  Shaws,  a  prisoner,  with  his 
feet  tied  below  the  belly  of  his  horse, 
on  the  eve  of  Alan's  escape  to  the  French 
coast  in  the  sloop  Thistle,  came  upon 
"  the  three  huge  towers  and  broken  bat- 
tlements of  Tantallon."  Nor  has  any 
writer  given  us  a  better  account  of  this 
preceding  coast  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  chapter  of  Catriona  where  Alan 
and  David  await  the  sloop's  boat, 
among  the  windy  bent-grass,  with  its 
"  bustle  of  down-popping  rabbits  and  up- 
flying  gulls." 

As  we  had  first  made  inland,  so  our 
road  came  in  the  end  to  lie  very  near  due 
north;  the  old  kirk  of  Aberlady  for  a 
landmark  on  the  left;  on  the  right,  the 
top  of  the  Berwick  Law;  and  it  was  thus 
we  struck  the  shore  again,  not  far  from 
Dirleton.  From  North  Berwick  east  to 
Gullane  Ness  there  runs  a  string  of  four 
small  islets — Craigleith,  the  Lamb,  Fidra, 
and  Eyebrough — notable  by  their  diver- 
sity of  size  and  shape.    Fidra  is  the  most 


particular,  being  a  strange  gray  islet  of 
two  humps,  made  the  more  conspicuous 
by  a  piece  of  ruin;  and  I  mind  that  (as 
we  drew  closer  to  it)  by  some  door  or 
window  of  these  ruins  the  sea  peeped 
through  like  a  man's  eye*  Under  the 
lee  of  Fidra  there  is  a  good  anchorage 
in  westerly  winds,  and  there,  from  a  far 
way  off,  we  could  see  the  Thistle  riding. 
.  .  .  The  shore  in  face  of  these  islets  is 
altogether  waste.  Here  is  no  dwelling  of 
man,  and  scarce  any  passage,  or  at  most 
of  vagabond  children  running  at  their 
play.  Gullane  is  a  small  place  on  the 
far  side  of  the  Ness,  the  folk  of  Dirleton 
go  to  their  business  in  the  inland  fields, 
and  those  of  North  Berwick  straight  to 
the  sea-fishing  from  their  haven,  so  that 
few  parts  of  the  coast  are  lonelier.  But 
I  mind,  as  we  crawled  upon  our  bellies 
into  that  multiplicity  of  heights  and  hol- 
lows, keeping  a  bright  eye  upon  all 
sides,  and  our  hearts  hammering  at  our 
ribs,  there  was  such  a  shining  of  the 
sun  and  the  sea,  such  a  stir  of  the  wind 
in  the  bent-grass,  and  such  a  bustle  of 
down-popping  rabbits  and  up-flying  gulls, 
that  the  desert  seemed  to  me  like  a  place 
that  is  alive. 

Along  these  sands  between  Gullane  and 
Dirleton  the  young  R.  L.  S.  often  wan- 
dered, dreaming  dreams  and  weaving  fic- 
tions. Perhaps  it  was  in  youth  that  he 
absorbed  the  color  and  contours  of  this 
coast,  afterwards  to  be  so  finely  limned  in 
The  Pavilion  of  the  Links  and  Cat- 
riona.   I  have  heard  that  it  was  "with 
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his  back  to  Dirleton"  that  he  wrote  the 
first  draft  of  his  fine  and  eminently 
characteristic  poem  beginning*, 

Give  to  me  the  life  I  love, 

Let  the  lave  go  by  me, 
Give  the  jolly  heaven  above 

And  the  byway  nigh  me. 
Bed  in  the  bush  with  stars  to  see, 

Bread  I  dip  in  the  river — 
There's  the  life  for  a  man  like  me, 

There's  the  life  forever. 

"  Many's  the  romance  I've  made — of 
course  superlatively  fine,  but  alas  unwrit- 
ten!— lying  on  the  grass  of  the  old  Law 
[North  Berwick  Law],  or  when  watching 
from  its  top  the  solan-geese  wheeling 
round  the  Bass,"  he  said  once  to  the 
friend  who  repeated  his  words  to  me. 
But  we  have  enough  to  be  grateful  for 


The   Bass   from-  Sea   Cliff  Arch 


in  what  he  did  write  of  "  this  bit  shore 
that  I  keep  tucked  away  in  my  heart, 
ready  for  use  when  need  be,  but  none  the 
less  dear  in  love."  Who  can  forget  the 
vivid  scenes  in  Catriona  wherein  we 
follow  the  flight  of  David  Balfour  and 
Alan  Breck  through  the  then  perilous 
coast  lands  of  East  Lothian?  And  who, 
knowing  not  only  Catriona  and  Kid- 
napped, but  other  writings  bearing 
the  color  of  desolate  places  by  the  North- 
ern sea,  and  notably  The  Master  of 
Ballantrae,  can  fail  to  realize  how  it 
was  this  often-frequented  and  well-known 
sea  tract  that  gave  Stevenson  the  remem- 
bered material  wherewith  to  create  his 
scenery.  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson  told  me  once 
he  did  not  think  that  (as  had  been  stated) 
the  coast  scenery  of  The  Master  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  Ayrshire  coast 

near  the  actual 
Ballantrae,  but  was 
the  scenery  famil- 
iar to  R.  L.  S.  from 
his  youth,  and  par- 
ticularly all  about 
Gullane,  Dirleton, 
and  North  Ber- 
wick. Certainly 
there  is  a  spot  not 
far  from  Dirleton 
where  the  good 
Mackellar  might 
well  have  witnessed 
that  most  terrible 
duel  in  literature, 
the  duel  between 
James  (the  Master 
of  Ballantrae)  and 
Henry  Durie,  his 
brother,  where,  on 
a  frosty  dusk,  one 
may  think  to  see 
again  that  scene 
described  thus  by 
Mackellar: 


"  I  took  up  the 
candles  and  went  be- 
fore them,  steps  that 
I  would  give  my 
hand  to  recall;  but 
a  coward  is  a  slave 
at  the  best,  and  even 
as  I  went  my  teeth 
smote  each  other  in 
my  mouth.  It  was 
as     he     had  said: 


St.  Mary's  Loch 


there  was  no  breath  stirring;  a  windless 
stricture  of  frost  had  bound  the  air;  and  as 
we  went  forth  in  the  shine  of  the  candles, 
the  blackness  was  a  roof  over  our  heads. 
Never  a  word  was  said ;  there  was  never  a 
sound  but  the  creaking  of  our  steps  along 
the  frozen  path.  The  cold  of  the  night  fell 
about  me  like  a  bucket  of  water  ;  I  shook  as 
I  went  with  more  than  terror ;  but  my  com- 
panions, bareheaded  like  myself  and  fresh 
from  the  warm  hall,  appeared  not  even  con- 
scious of  the  change. 

"'Here  is  the  place,'  said  the  Master; 
'set  down  the  candles!'  I  did  as  he  bade 
me,  and  presently  the  flames  went  up,  as 
steady  as  in  a  chamber,  in  the  midst  of  the 
frosted  trees,  and  I  beheld  these  two  bro- 
thers take  their  places." 

The  Bass  Rock  has  now  become  the 
tenement  of  a  longer-lived  guardian  than 
Black  Andie,  or  than  that  weird  and 
ghastly  figure  Tod  Lapraik;  for  Steven- 
son has  made  it  his  own  in  his  master- 
piece of  Scottish  romance,  Catriona.  The 
"  Bass  "  chapters  of  that  book  I  hold  to 
be  the  finest  that  Stevenson  ever  wrote, 
in  the  combined  use  of  human  interest, 
supernatural    terror,    and    fitting  back- 


ground of  wild  and  deeply  impressive 
nature.  One  cannot  look  now  at  the 
Bass,  whether  given  over  to  the  sea  roar- 
ing about  his  bases  "  like  thunder  and 
the  drums  of  armies,"  or  to  its  still  calms, 
with  only  the  solanders  in  hollows  and 
sheer  crevices  crying  like  lost  spirits, 
without  thinking  of  David  Balfour's 
long  imprisonment  there ;  of  Black  Andie, 
with  his  thoughts  of  the  godly  men  who 
in  the  rock  dungeons  had  suffered  there 
for  Christ's  Kirk,  and  of  their  hymns, 
begun  by  one  solitary  voice  and  taken  up 
from  one  rock  dungeon  to  another,  till 
a  storm  of  holy  song  frighted  the  solans 
and  cormorants  wheeling  overhead;  of 
David's  Highland  guards,  so  brave  in 
brute  courage,  such  shaken  cowards  in 
that  haunted  and  terrifying  place;  of  the 
white,  fat,  heavy  figure  of  Tod  Lapraik 
in  his  horrible  "  dwams  "  or  trances;  .  .  . 
and  of  the  frightful  discovery  of  "  that 
awful  wanchancy  thing  on  the  brae- 
side,"  Tod's  warlock,  his  own  evil  soul, 
whom  the  fishermen  saw  in  a  wild  place 
of  the  Bass,  a  green  hollow  held  by  rocks, 
saw  (though  then  Tod  was  at  his  loom 
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in  Castleton,  in  one  of  his  "  dwams," 
smiling  horribly)  "  louping  an'  flinging 
an'  capering,  an'  whiles  giving  a  skelloch 
as  it  span." 

And  what  a  fine,  unconventional,  how 
vivid  and  convincing  a  description  that 
is  of  David's  first  approach  in  the  secrecy 
of  the  dawn :  "  There  began  to  fall  a 
grayness  on  the  face  of  the  sea;  little 
dabs  of  pink  and  red,  like  coals  of  slow 
fire,  came  in  the  east;  and  at  the  same 
.time  the  geese  awakened,  and  began  cry- 
ing about  the  top  of  the  Bass.  It  is  just 
the  one  crag  of  rock,  as  everybody  knows, 
but  great  enough  to  carve  a  city  from. 
The  sea  was  extremely  little,  but  there 
went  a  hollow  plowter  round  the  base  of 
it.  With  the  growing  of  the  dawn,  I 
could  see  it  clearer  and  clearer;  the 
straight  crags  painted  with  sea-birds' 
dropping  like  a  morning  frost,  the  sloping 
top  of  it  green  with  grass,  the  clan  of 
white  geese  that  cried  about  the  sides,  and 
the  black,  broken  buildings  of  the  prison 
sitting  close  on  the  sea's  edge." 

But  though  for  several  reasons  the 
scenery  of  the  Lothian  coast  generally  af- 
fected Stevenson  to  tragical  emotion,  or 


at  least  to  the  sense  of  romance  hard- 
set  by  tragic  circumstance,  he  had  many 
days  there,  and  particularly  "  dreaming 
over  against  the  Bass,"  when  in  sheer 
elation  of  life  he  might  have  exclaimed 
as  in  an  early  letter  written  to  Mr. 
Charles  Baxter  in  the  spring  of  1872, 
when  R.  L.  S.  was  two-and-twenty.  "  I 
have  been  walking  to-day  by  a  colonnade 
of  beeches  along  the  brawling  Allan.  My 
character  for  sanity  is  quite  gone,  see- 
ing that  I  cheered  my  lonely  way  with 
the  following,  in  a  triumphant  chaunt: 
'  Thank  God  for  the  grass,  and  the  fir- 
trees,  and  the  crows,  and  the  sheep,  and 
the  sunshine,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
fir-trees !'  " 

We  have  in  these  words,  if  not  all 
Stevenson,  a  very  great  part  of  the  es- 
sential Stevenson.  It  is  this  quality  in 
him  that,  like  the  lamplighter  going  his 
rounds  of  an  evening,  in  his  "  Plea  for 
Gas-Lamps,"  enables  him  so  often  to  be 
"  knocking  another  luminous  hole  into 
the  dusk."  Well,  in  our  dusk,  we  could  do 
with  a  few  more  luminous  holes,  with  one 
or  two  more  lamplighters  of  the  Steven- 
sonian  kind. 


The  Slumberer 

BY  ELS  A  BARKER 

OTTI01T  Beloved  One  lying  asleep 
Within  the  lonely  chamber  of  my  soul ! 
Thou  art  my  goal, 
And  thine  the  only  altar  that  I  keep. 
In  contemplation  rapt  o'er  thy  repose, 
I  see  in  thy  still  face  that  Mystic  Rose 
Whose  perfume  is  the  soul's  imaginings, 
And  Beauty  at  whose  awe  I  weep 
With  over-plenitude  of  ecstasy. 
Thy  slumber  is  the  lone  world's  mystery — 

The  paradigm  of  all  the  dreaming  things 
Beneath  the  skies. 
Its  emblems  are  the  hush  that  lies 
Over  the  moonlit  lake; 
The  wonder  and  the  ache 
Of  unborn  love  that  trembles  in  its  sleep; 
The  hope  that  thrills  the  heavy  earth 
With  presage  of  becoming  and  vast  birth ; 
The  secret  of  the  caverns  of  the  deep. 


Natalie  Blayne 


BY  ALICE  BROWN 


IT  was  a  most  gentle  autumn  day,  full 
of  beguiling  promise.  The  earth 
smelled  good  from  ripened  chalices. 
The  mist  hung  in  the  distance  like  an 
enchanted  censer  -  cloud,  and  no  air 
stirred.  This  was  the  top  note  of  frui- 
tion, so  subtly  mingled  with  hope  that 
the  human  heart  had  to  be  heavy  indeed 
not  to  rejoice  in  it. 

Old  Madam  Gilbert  lay  in  an  upper 
chamber  sick  nearly  to  death;  and  no 
one  knew  her  ailment.  She  had  taken 
to  her  bed  two  weeks  before,  and 
languished  there,  not  saying  a  word  be- 
yond quiet  commonplaces,  but  with  her 
dark  eyes  following  her  husband  piteous- 
ly  as  he  walked  about  the  room  doing 
little  services  for  her.  As  time  went  on 
lie  seemed  to  be  superseding  the  nurse, 
because,  as  he  and  his  wife  both  knew, 
he  could  translate  her  wishes  better  than 
anybody  else.  Now  she  was  growing 
swiftly  weaker,  as  if  unseen  wings  were 
wafting  her  out  of  life. 

"  Is  there  anything  on  her  mind  ?"  the 
doctor  asked  her  husband  when  he  took 
his  leave  that  day. 

"No!  no!"  said  old  Ralph  Gilbert, 
with  all  the  certainty  of  his  gentle  heart. 
It  hardly  seemed  worth  while  to  fret 
either  of  them  by  asking  that.  He  knew 
her  life  from  sunrising  to  dusk  through 
these  difficult  days,  as  he  had  known  it 
every  day  for  forty  years.  At  night  they 
had  slept  in  like  security  of  unison,  one 
wrinkled  hand  clasped  upon  the  other. 
Their  hours  had  been  like  precious  frag- 
ments welded  into  one. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  there  is  nothing  on 
her  mind." 

"  Queer !"  muttered  the  doctor,  with 
a  puzzled  frown.  "  There's  nothing  the 
matter  with  her,  yet  she's  slipping  down 
hill.    I'll  come  to-morrow." 

Ralph  Gilbert  stood  for  a  moment 
in  the  doorway,  looking  out  on  the  sweep 
of  lawn  and  the  noble  trees  that  were 
all  his — and  hers.    A  sob  came  into  his 
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throat,  and  the  air  wavered  before  him. 
It  was  not.  possible  that  the  final  word 
had  been  spoken  to  their  blended  life 
together.  The  doubt,  the  hint  of  change, 
at  once  made  that  life  ineffably  precious 
to  him,  and  he  turned  and  went  up  the 
stairs  in  haste,  like  a  boy,  knowing  there 
would  be  time  enough  for  grieving  after- 
wards. Delia,  his  wife,  lay  high  upon 
the  pillows  in  the  great  south  room 
where  the  sun  slept  placidly  on  the 
chintz-covered  chairs  and  old-fashioned 
settings.  Her  delicate  profile  looked 
sharp,  and  the  long  black  lashes  softened 
her  eyes  pathetically.  Her  gray  hair  went 
curling  in  a  disordered  mass  up  from 
the  top  of  her  head  like  a  crown.  She 
was  a  wonderful  old  creature,  with  a 
beauty  full  of  meaning  and  suggestion, 
transcending  that  of  bloom  and  color. 
Her  husband,  standing  there  by  the  bed- 
side, subtly  resembled  her.  He  was  rather 
slight,  and  his  fine  old  face,  though  it 
lacked  the  intensity  of  hers,  had  a  mo- 
bile charm.  He  put  one  hand  on  hers, 
lying  in  ringed  distinction  outside  the 
sheet. 

"  Dear,"  said  he,  an  extremity  of  love 
in  his  voice,  "  don't  you  feel  any  bet- 
ter?" 

"  I  feel  very  well,  dear,"  answered  the 
old  wife,  in  a  tone  as  thrilling  as  her  face. 

"But  you  don't  eat,  dear!" 

"  I  eat  all  I  can.  I  need  very  little, 
lying  hero." 

"  Diana  will  be  here  to-night." 

"  Yes.    That  will  be  good." 

He  sat  down  by  the  bed-side,  and,  like 
a  faithful  dog,  refused  to  leave  her, 
though  she  besought  him  not  to  miss 
his  dinner.  The  nurse  came  and  brought 
her  a  glass  of  something,  but  after  a  few 
teaspoonfuls  she  refused  to  swallow. 

"  I  can't,"  she  said.  "  It  chokes  me. 
Ralph,  won't  you  go  down  to  dinner?" 

"No,  dear,"  said  the  old  man;  "if  you 
can't  eat,  I  can't." 

TTo  bowed  his  head  upon  her  hand, 
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and  she  felt  his  tears.  So,  to  please 
him,  she  tried  again  to  drink;  and  seeing 
what  poor  work  she  made  of  it,  and  how 
it  distressed  her  to  try,  he  yielded  and 
went  down.  Then  she  rested  while  the 
light  faded,  and  in  the  early  evening  he 
brought  Diana  up  to  her.  Diana,  en- 
tering the  room,  dwarfed  them  both  by 
her  size,  her  deep-chested,  long-limbed 
majesty,  her  goddess  walk.  She  was  a 
redundant  creature  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  comfort  of  life.  She  looked  wife- 
hood and  motherhood  in  one.  Her  shoul- 
der was  a  happy  place  for  a  cheek.  Her 
brown  eyes  were  full  of  fun  and  sorrow. 
Her  crisping  hair  was  good  for  baby 
hands  to  pull.  She  went  swiftly  up  to 
Madam  Gilbert,  and  touching  her  very 
gently,  seemed  to  take  her  into  her  heart 
and  arms. 

"  You  lamb !"  said  she. 

"  There,  Delia,  now !"  cried  Ralph  Gil- 
bert, as  if  it  were  an  efficacious  thing  to 
be  called  a  lamb.  Aunt  Delia  nut  up  a 
languid  hand  to  the  firm,  red  cheek. 

"  Diana  !"  said  she,  "  that's  nice." 

"  I  expect  you'd  like  to  have  her  stay 
with  you  an  hour  or  two  to-night,"  sug- 
gested the  old  man.  "  I  shall  be  here  too, 
Delia.  Right  round  the  corner."  He 
pointed  to  the  dressing-room  where  he 
had  lain  ever  since  she  fell  ill,  stirring  at 
a  breath. 

"  Yes,"  said  his  wife.  "  You  stay, 
Diana.  Yes,  Ralph,  I  know  you'll  be 
here." 

"  It  puzzles  me,"  said  Diana  later  to 
her  uncle,  when  they  stood  in  the  hall 
below,  while  the  nurse  made  ready  for 
the  night.  "  There's  nothing  the  matter 
with  her,  but  she  seems  struck  with — 
she  seems  strange." 

The  old  man's  face  fell  into  the  lines 
of  a  grief  she  could  hardly  meet. 

"  That's  like  Delia,"  said  he,  solemnly. 
"  She  won't  go  like  anybody  else.  It 
won't  be  sickness.    She'll  waste  away." 

"  But  I  don't  see — "  began  Diana,  per- 
plexedly. "  Well,  never  mind.  I'll  stay 
with  her  to-night,  and  maybe  in  the 
morning  we  can  tell." 

At  nine  o'clock  she  was  installed  with 
full  prerogative  in  the  chintz-gardened 
room.  The  nurse  went  to  bed,  and 
Uncle  Gilbert  camped  on  his  temporary 
couch.  He  was  very  tired,  and  when 
Diana  heard  the  breathing  that  betoken- 


ed sleep,  she  softly  shut  the  door  upon 
him  and  returned  to  her  great  high- 
shouldered  chair,  just  beyond  Aunt 
Delia's  gaze.  The  lamp  burned  low,  a 
pin-speck  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  few 
embers  broke  and  fell  together  on  the 
hearth.  The  time  went  on  for  an  hour, 
and  she  was  conscious  that  Aunt  Delia  did 
not  sleep,  but  lay  there  in  an  acute  watch- 
fulness like  her  own.  At  eleven  Diana 
stole  out  of  her  chair  to  feed  her,  and 
found  the  great  eyes  wide  open  in  the 
half-light  as  if  they  had  lost  all  power 
of  closing.  Diana  never  failed  to  en- 
rich the  life  about  her  through  lack  of 
words.  To  her  mind  the  gracious  and 
loving  thing  must  be  said,  lest  there 
remain  no  time  for  saying  it. 

"Dear  heart!"  she  whispered. 
"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  The  doc- 
tor doesn't  know.  You  do !  I  know  you 
do.  You  tell.  Tell  Diana,  dearie.  Di- 
ana's nobody." 

"  Move  your  chair  a  little  nearer," 
said  the  old  lady.  "  Towards  the  foot. 
There,  so!  Maybe  I'll  tell  you,  if  I  can. 
How  long  were  you  married,  dear?" 

Diana's  hand  went  to  her  throat,  where 
the  blue  wrapper  fell  away  and  showed 
a  noble  contour.  She  had  never  got  used 
to  her  grief,  that  unmated  mourning  like 
the  bird  bereft  when  summer  is  at  flood 
and  the  other  creature  is  mysteriously 
lost  in  a  clear  heaven. 

"  Only  two  years,"  she  said. 

"  Two  years,"  said  the  old  lady,  mus- 
ingly. "  And  I  have  been  married  forty- 
one.    You  missed  a  great  deal,  Diana." 

"  Yes,  I  missed  a  great  deal." 

"  You  had  the  happiness  of  it,  but  you 
missed  growing  into  his  likeness  and 
finding  him  growing  into  yours.  I  have 
had  forty-one  years." 

"  We  won't  have  a  golden  wedding," 
said  Diana,  at  random.  "  That's  too 
much  publicity.  But  I'll  come  and  crown 
both  of  you  with  vine  leaves  in  the  gar- 
den, and  uncle  will  reel  off  Horace,  and 
we'll  drink  Hippocrene.  I  don't  know 
what  Hippocrene  is,  but  it  sounds  very 
delirious,  and  it's  none  too  good  for  wed- 
ding-days." 

It  was  a  change  indeed  when  Aunt 
Delia  forbore  to  smile  at  her  foolish- 
ness, but  the  dark  eyes  still  looked  sol- 
emnly forth  into  the  shadows,  and  she 
said,  musingly: 
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"  I  hoped  it  would  be  a  good  many 
more  years,  so  that  one  of  us  wouldn't 
have  long  to  stay  alone.  But  we  can't 
tell,  we  can't  tell." 

Diana  felt  the  unyieldingness  of  the 
situation.  Here  was  a  difficulty  which 
was  no  difficulty,  and  yet  it  seemed  im- 
pervious. 

"  Dear,"  said  she,  "  you  tell  Diana  all 
about  it."  She  put  her  warm  hand  over 
the  frail  old  one,  and  Aunt  Delia  turned 
a  little  on  her  pillow,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
snuggled  into  a  confidential  frame  of 
mind. 

"  I  was  not  very  young  when  I  met 
yonr  uncle,  dear,"  said  she,  "  not  as 
things  went  then.  I  was  twenty-seven. 
Now,  I  believe  it  is  different.  Women 
are  as  old  as  they  behave  now.  It  wasn't 
the  same  in  my  day." 

"  We're  as  old  as  our  ambitions  now," 
said  Diana.  "  However,  we're  not  very 
partial  to  crows'-feet  and  double  chins, 
I've  noticed.    Well,  dear?" 

"  Your  uncle  was  very  attractive.  You 
know  that,  of  course?" 

"  Yes,  auntie.  He's  always  been  an 
old  dear." 

"  He  wasn't  an  old  dear  then,"  said  her 
aunt,  in  delicate  reproof.  "  He  was  a 
very  high-spirited  young  man,  working 
hard  at  the  law,  and  singing  a  great  deal, 
and  reading  the  classics  in  the  evening. 
I  am  proud  of  your  uncle's  youth.  He 
was  a  poor  boy,  and  he  made  himself  a 
name." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Diana,  tentatively, 
when  she  paused.  "  Take  a  sup  of  wine. 
You  mustn't  talk  too  much." 

"  It  does  me  good,"  said  the  old  lady, 
with  zest.  "  I'm  going  to  tell  you  some- 
thing that  has  lain  in  my  mind  for  over 
forty  years.  They  say  women  can't  keep 
secrets.  I've  kept  this  one.  You'll  keep 
it,  too,  Diana.  You'll  understand,  and 
see  you  can't  ever  tell.  You  know,  my 
dear,  your  uncle  has  a  very  poetic  mind. 
He  is  full  of  fun,  but  never  to  the  detri- 
ment of  his  ideals." 

Diana  stopped  herself  in  time  from 
saying  again  that  he  was  an  old  dear. 
She  thought  she  knew  exactly  what  kind 
of  a  youth  Uncle  Ralph's  had  been:  hot- 
headed, erratic,  full  of  impossible  ambi- 
tions trained  into  working  forces  by  his 
mate. 

"  When  we  met,"  said  Aunt  Delia,  "  it 
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was  like  the  great  stories.  We  recognized 
each  other.  We  saw  it  had  got  to  be. 
Your  uncle  was  too  poor  to  marry,  but — 
my  dear,  I  felt  from  the  first  as  if  I 
were  his  wife  already." 

"  I  know,"  said  Diana,  softly.  "  I 
know." 

"  I  was  perfectly  happy  until  a  week 
before  our  wedding-day.  Then  one  even- 
ing we  were  sitting  in  the  garden.  It 
was  just  such  weather  as  this.  I  could 
smell  the  grapes.  I  hoped  to  put  up  my 
own  preserves  this  year.  Well !  well ! 
Somehow — I  don't  know  how  it  came 
about — I  mentioned  Natalie  Blayne.  She 
was  a  girl  a  good  deal  younger  than  I,  and 
she  came  here  for  a  visit.  I  had  seen  her 
two  or  three  times,  but  she  never  made 
much  impression  on  me.  Well,  I  spoke 
her  name.  '  Natalie  Blayne!'  said  your 
uncle.  '  Natalie  Blayne !'  "  Madam  Gil- 
bert sat  up  in  bed,  and  her  voice  rang 
dramatically.  Diana  saw  that  she  was 
forgotten,  and  that  the  other  woman 
was  acting  out  a  scene  which  had  played 
itself  in  her  memory  many  a  time.  "  '  Do 
you  know  her?'  said  I.  His  eyes  grew 
very  bright.  His  face  changed,  my  dear. 
i  Natalie  Blayne !'  said  he.  '  I  saw  her 
for  an  hour,  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  She 
came  into  Judge  Blayne's  office,  and  he 
sent  me  out  with  her  to  find  columbines 
in  the  meadow.  I  liked  her  better  at 
first  sight  than  any  woman  I  ever  saw.'  " 

"  But,  auntie !" 

"  No,  dear,"  said  Madam  Gilbert,  con- 
clusively, as  one  who  has  long  ago  set- 
tled that  disputed  point,  "  he  didn't  even 
know  he  said  it.  Somehow  we  were  on 
such  terms  that  he  never  had  to  put  a 
guard  upon  his  lips  with  me.  '  But 
didn't  you  try  to  see  her  again?'  said  I. 
'  No,'  said  he ;  i  how  could  I  ?  I  was  a 
poor  boy  in  Judge  Blayne's  office.  Be- 
sides, she  was  going  abroad  the  next 
week.'  '  So  you  lost  her  ?'  said  I.  He 
took  my  hand,  and  said  the  fingers  were 
cold.  Then  he  went  on  talking  about  what 
he  calls  potential  mates.  You  know,  my 
dear,  he  thinks  there  are  many  people 
we  recognize  instinctively  when  we  meet 
them.  They  have  a  kinship  with  us. 
Sometimes  it  is  explained.  Sometimes 
it  never  is.  These  are  our  potential 
mates.   You've  heard  him  talk  about  it?" 

"  Of  course  I  have,"  said  Diana.  "  The 
dear  old  simpleton !" 
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"What,  dear?" 

"  Yes,  I've  heard  him  talk.    Go  on." 

"  Well,  I  went  to  bed  that  night  think- 
ing my  wedding-day  was  coming  in  a 
week,  and  that  somehow,  without  any 
pain  to  him,  I'd  got  to  break  it  all  off. 
Because  he'd  liked  Natalie  Blayne  bet- 
ter than  any  girl  he  ever  saw  in  his  life, 
I  knew  I'd  got  to  get  her  for  him." 

"  But,  auntie !"  said  Diana,  despair- 
ingly.   "  Auntie !" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  know.  You  think 
I  was  unreasonable.  But  those  things 
have  always  been  very  sacred  to  me.  I 
believe  in  the  one  true  mate — there  are 
many  others  too,  my  dear;  I  don't  deny 
that — but  one  true  one.  And  if  it  was 
Natalie  Blayne!"  She  sat  there  in  her 
white  bed,  looking  forward  with  eyes  so 
moving  in  their  childlike  pathos  that 
Diana's  heart  yearned  over  her.  But 
she  despaired  of  comforting  anything  so 
frail  yet  so  invincible,  so  capable  of  pain. 

"  Aunt  Delia,"  said  she,  in  futile  rally- 
ing, "  here  you  are,  uncle's  commanding 
officer  and  mine,  with  power  of  life  and 
death  over  us,  and  yet  you're  nothing  but 
a  baby.   How  can  you  suffer  so  ?" 

In  her  loneliness  such  conjuring  seemed 
like  tempting  Heaven.  If  the  man  she 
loved  could  walk  the  earth  again,  he 
might  moan  over  potential  mates  by  the 
battalion,  so  that  she  only  put  the  cup  to 
his  lips  and  touched  his  hand. 

"  I  made  up  my  mind  to  it,"  said  Mad- 
am Gilbert,  "  and  next  day — my  dear,  it 
was  like  a  tragedy! — word  came  that 
Natalie  Blayne  was  married.  Whatever 
I  did,  he  couldn't  have  her,  after  all." 

"  There !"  Diana  said,  whole-heartedly, 
"she  was  disposed  of." 

"  I  told  him  myself,"  said  the  old  lady. 
"  I  told  him  in  the  garden.  I  thought 
it  might  be  a  blow.  I  didn't  want  him 
to  hear  it  from  anybody  else.  '  Natalie 
Blayne  is  married,'  I  said.  I  couldn't 
look  at  him.  Just  then  mother  called 
from  the  window,  and  your  uncle  never 
had  to  answer  me  at  all.  But  he  went 
away  quite  early  that  day." 

"  Well,  I  should  hope  he  did !  Six 
days  before  his  wedding !  He  went  to  buy 
the  ring.    I  know !" 

"  Then  I  was  tempted,"  continued  the 
old  lady,  fiercely,  "  and  I  yielded.  What 
I  really  felt  was  this :  '  If  there  is  an- 
other woman  in  the  world  to  whom  he 


turns,  I  won't  marry  him.'  But  then  I 
said,  i  He  can't  have  her.  Let  him  take 
me.  I'd  rather  be  second  best  with  him 
than  first  in  heaven.' " 

"  Good  for  you,  auntie !  That's  the 
way  to  talk." 

"  So  we  were  married,  and  I  kept  on 
caring  more  and  more  and  more  and 
more;  and  so  did  he;  and  he  was  happy, 
and  I  was  too.  But  all  the  time  Natalie 
Blayne  stood  between  us.  I  had  a  ter- 
rible feeling  as  if  I  had  stolen  him  from 
her,  and  the  time  must  come  when  they 
would  meet,  in  some  other  world,  and 
he'd  say,  '  Why,  here  you  are,  my  mate !'  " 

"  O  you  poor  little  child !"  cried  Di- 
ana. "  You  poor  little  tragic,  foolish 
child!" 

"  My  dear,  I  have  always  held  those 
things  very  sacred.  But  at  last  I  began 
to  forget  her;  and  then,  five  years  after 
she  was  married,  her  husband  died,  and 
the  story  ran  that  she  was  coming  home 
to  live  with  old  Judge  Blayne." 

"  But  surely  you  didn't  think — " 

"  Oh  no,  my  dear !  He  was  too  good, 
he  was  too  honorable  ever  to  have  looked 
away  from  me.  But  don't  you  see,  if 
he  hadn't  married  me,  he  could  have  had 
her,  after  all." 

Diana  chafed  a  little  under  this  theory 
of  LTncle  Ralph's  invincibility.  "  You 
don't  seem  to  consider,"  she  ventured  to 
suggest,  "  that  Natalie  Blayne  may  have 
been  devoted  to  her  husband's  memory." 

"  I  do,  my  dear,  I  do.  But  if  they 
were  mates,  your  uncle  and  she,  why, 
she  might  recognize  it  this  time,  and  that 
other  marriage  would  have  been  only  an 
episode." 

"Now,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Diana,  "I 
begin  to  be  a  little  sorry  for  Natalie 
Blayne.  You  bandied  her  about  in  a 
pretty  fashion.  She  might  as  well  have 
been  that  slave  girl  they  wrangled  over 
in  the  Trojan  War." 

"  Well,  she  came,  but  only  for  a  visit. 
Your  uncle  was  away,  it  happened.  I 
saw  her.  She  was  quite  tall,  with  won- 
derful red  hair.  It  curled.  Red  hair 
never  turns  gray,  you  know." 

"  It  does  worse,"  muttered  Diana. 
"  But  never  mind." 

"  I  looked  at  her  as  I  never  had  be- 
fore. She  had  a  lovely  mouth.  The 
upper  lip  was  short  and  made  a  little 
pout,  yet  it  wasn't  a  small  mouth  either. 
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Her  teeth  were  white  as  milk.  Her  hair 
grew  in  a  little  peak  on  her  forehead. 
Her  clothes  were  made  in  Paris.  The 
long  veil — my  dear,  she  was  slender,  but 
that  veil  made  her  majestic." 

Diana  put  her  arms  out  and  drew  the 
rocking  figure  to  her  heart,  but  not  to 
keep  it  there.  Aunt  Delia  needed  no 
woman's  comforting:  only  that  of  the 
man  who  in  her  despairing  fancy  had 
been  her  soul  and  flesh  and  yet  not 
wholly  hers.  Diana  felt  for  her  an 
agony  of  pity.  Her  grief  seemed  at 
once  so  tragic,  so  compounded  of  the 
spiritual  jealousies  and  renunciations 
that  take  hold  on  life  and  death,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  the  lesser  pangs  that 
make  up  sexual  cruelties. 

"  Well,  she  went  away,"  said  Madam 
Gilbert ;  "  but  I  heard  about  her.  She 
studied  music — she'd  always  played  well 
— and  now  she  went  to  Germany  and 
worked  very  hard.  She  played  quite  won- 
derfully, sometimes  in  public.  I  never 
played.  Your  uncle  was  always  fond  of 
music.  So  there  she  stood  between  us 
until — she  must  have  been  forty  then — 
she  married  again.  Her  name  is  Mere- 
dith." 

"  Oh,  so  she  married  again !  Well,  she 
seems  not  to  have  shrunk  from  experi- 
ments." 

"  Oh,  but,  my  dear,  doesn't  that  prove 
they  were  experiments?  If  she  had  mar- 
ried her  true  mate — and  if  I  had  not 
married  your  uncle,  you  see  he  would 
have  been  free — well!  well!" 

Diana  thought  she  knew  a  good  deal 
about  womankind,  but  for  the  first  time 
she  began  to  penetrate  the  tortuous 
course  of  woman's  jealousy. 

"  But  why  on  earth  didn't  you  say  this 
to  uncle?"  she  urged,  in  one  final  de- 
spair. "  I'd  have  said  it  to  Jack.  I'd 
have  put  my  two  hands  on  his  shoulders 
and  pinned  him  to  the  wall,  and  said: 
'  Out  with  it !  Do  you  want  Natalie 
Blayne?  You  can't  have  her;  but  be  a 
man !  speak  up  and  tell !  Do  you  want 
her?' " 

"  Your  uncle  was  different,  my  dear. 
So  am  I  different.  And  perhaps  if  you 
had  been  married  longer  you  would  have 
learned  this:  we  must  never  let  them  see 
we  can  be  hurt  by  what  has  happened. 
If  they  do,  they  keep  things  from  us. 
They  shut  up  certain  chambers  and  lock 


the  door.  And  it  isn't  that  we  want  to 
go  in  there,  dear;  but  it  hurts  us  to  think 
we  have  pushed  them  even  a  hair's- 
breadth  away.  We  want  to  live  so  near 
them — so  near — so  near!" 

"  But,  little  Delia,  don't  you  see  you've 
been  building  up  a  wall  between  you  all 
these  years  ?  Out  of  nothing,  too ! — a 
wall  out  of  nothing!  Uncle  Ralph  sat 
there  in  the  garden  and  got  mooning. 
I've  heard  him.  He  loves  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice.  He  adores  being  a  sort 
of  Heine's  lyric.  And  out  of  that  in- 
nocent folly  of  his  you  pieced  together 
a  hair  shirt,  and  you've  been  wearing  it 
ever  since !" 

"  He  was  quite  honest,"  said  Madam 
Gilbert,  solemnly.  "  i  I  liked  her  better 
at  first  sight,'  he  said,  e  than  any  woman 
I  ever  saw.'  It  meant  so  much  to  him 
that  he  quite  forgot  me  when  he  said  it. 
It  was  like  saying  it  to  himself." 

"  But,  dear  heart,  how  many  men  have 
been  bowled  over  by  women  they  wouldn't 
take  the  gift  of  for  keeps?" 

"  It  may  be  so  now,  Diana,  but  it 
wasn't  so  in  my  day.  We  thought  very 
differently  of  those  things." 

Diana  pored  again  over  the  situation, 
which,  as  her  amazed  mind  told  her,  was 
no  situation  at  all.  "But  think  of  it!" 
she  cried.  "  You're  digging  all  this  up 
now  when  you  and  Uncle  Ralph  are — " 
She  was  about  to  say  "  old  people,"  but 
she  stopped.  The  other  woman  seemed 
to  be  at  that  moment  pathetically  young. 
"  Why  not  forget  it  ?" 

Again  Madam  Gilbert  rose  up  in  bed. 
Her  pale  cheeks  wore  each  a  tiny  fever 
spot. 

"  Because  she's  coming  here !" 
"Natalie  Blayne?" 

"Natalie  Meredith.  She's  a  widow, 
and  she's  coining  here  to  see  the 
Blaynes." 

"  A  widow !  History  repeats  itself. 
But,  auntie,  in  the  name  of  Heaven! 
Why,  the  woman  must  be — "  Still,  as 
she  instantly  reminded  herself,  this 
drama  had  nothing  to  do  with  years, 
and  she  forbore. 

"  It's  only  that  I  haven't  the  spirit  to 
meet  it  now,"  said  Madam  Gilbert,  faint- 
ly. "  I  hardly  had  it  years  ago ;  but  now 
I  am  an  old  woman.  I  realize  it.  My 
hair  is  white.  See  how  big  the  veins  are 
in  my  hands!" 
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"  Never  mind !  Uncle  is  older  than 
you  are !" 

But  this  was  no  answer,  and  Diana 
knew  it.  She  was  talking  to  a  woman 
whose  passion  was  welling  from  the  ex- 
haustless  fountain  it  had  sprung  from  in 
her  youth. 

"  Well,"  said  Diana,  "  we're  sure  of  one 
thing.  You  must  go  to  sleep.  Drink 
this.  Yes,  you  must.  You  don't  want 
uncle  to  behead  me  in  the  morning." 

When  the  old  lady  was  settling  down 
among  her  pillows  she  opened  her  eyes 
wide  again  and  said,  fiercely :  "  But  it's 
unjust.  It's  one  of  God's  injustices.  I 
gave  everything  I  had.  He  is  my  hus- 
band. I  want  him  in  this  world,  in  the 
world  to  come.  And  she's  always  stood 
between  us." 

"  Don't  think  of  it  now,  dear.  Don't 
try  to  account  for  anything.  Let  it  all 
go. 

"  That's  why  I  told  you,  Diana.  And 
don't  let  me  see  her.  I'm  not  strong 
enough.  Let  your  uncle  see  her  if  she 
comes — all  he  can,  dear,  all  he  can.  But 
keep  her  away  from  me." 

She  fell  into  fluttering  sleep,  and 
Diana,  watching  while  the  cold  dawn 
painted  the  sky,  reflected  upon  the 
strangeness  of  life.  Diana  never  split 
hairs.  Again  it  seemed  to  her  incredible 
that  any  woman  who  could  live  beside  the 
man  she  loved  should  treasure  cobwebs 
such  as  these.  To  sit  at  table  with  a 
man,  to  see  him  come  home  at  night — 
these  were  the  solid  joys  she  coveted. 
Then  with  a  sigh  she  began  to  muse 
again  over  this  flimsy  tissue  woven  from 
a  dream. 

Next  morning  Uncle  Ralph  came  in  in 
haste,  so  renewed  by  sleep  that  it  seemed 
amazing  not  to  find  his  Delia  better.  He 
regarded  her  with  some  pathos  of  rebuke, 
and  she  smiled  wanly  back  at  him. 

"  It's  really  ridiculous,"  said  she.  "  I 
am  an  old  fool,  but  I  can't  help  it." 

Diana  breakfasted  with  him,  and  then 
put  on  her  hat  without  delay.  It  took 
more  than  one  night's  wakefulness  to 
destroy  her  bloom,  and  she  was  very  sweet 
and  wholesome  as  she  stood  at  the  front 
door  surveying  the  morning,  her  uncle 
sadly  there  beside  her. 

"  I'm  going  to  have  a  little  walk,"  said 
she.  "  That  will  set  me  up.  Better  than 
sleep,  oh,  dear,  yes!    Don't  tell  her  I'm 


out  of  the  house,  will  you?  As  for  you, 
uncle — well,  if  I  were  you,  I'd  spend  most 
of  my  time  making  love  to  her." 

"  I  always  have  done  that,"  said  the  old 
man,  simply.  "  I  suppose  you  mean,  Di- 
ana " — his  voice  broke — "  I  suppose  you 
mean  I'd  better  make  the  most  of  every 
minute,  now." 

Diana  turned  upon  him.  "  Don't  let 
yourself  think  of  such  a  thing!"  she  said, 
angrily.  "  Die !  Aunt  Delia  die !  She's 
good  for  twenty  years,  if  we've  got  any 
sense  about  us.  But  I  tell  you  this: 
we've  got  to  clutch  her  petticoats  and 
drag  her  back." 

Diana  went  down  the  garden  walk, 
looking  very  splendid,  as  if  she  and 
the  morning  were  in  league  together. 
In  an  hour  she  came  back,  all  radi- 
ance and  bloom.  Tier  brown  hair  was 
curled  the  tighter  from  her  haste,  the 
red  in  her  cheeks  had  deepened  as  if 
the  sun  had  sunken  into  it.  Little  darts 
had  awakened  in  her  eyes  and  played 
about  her  mouth. 

"  Heavens,  Diana !  what's  happen- 
ed?" asked  her  uncle  when  she  walked 
into  the  sick-room.  "  Who's  left  you  a 
fortune  ?" 

"  Nobody,"  said  Diana,  in  great  ten- 
derness putting  her  cheek  to  the  invalid's 
hand.  "  They've  left  it  to  Aunt  Delia. 
It's  a  pot  of  gold." 

"  Enough  to  make  her  very  rich  ?"  said 
Uncle  Ralph.  He  liked  to  play  at  fairy- 
tales. 

"  Rich !  I  should  think  so.  Not  a 
competency,  not  your  old.  annuities,  but 
rich  forever  and  two  days  after." 

Then  she  sent  her  uncle  out  to  walk, 
exiled  the  nurse,  and  assumed  her  reign 
again.  All  that  forenoon  she  took  per- 
fect care  of  the  invalid.  She  gave  her 
food  by  the  smallest  quantities,  and  left 
her  long  intervals  in  quiet.  After  lunch- 
eon she  sat  down  by  the  bed-side  and 
held  Aunt  Delia's  hand. 

"  Sweetheart,"  said  she,  "  what  do  you 
think  I  did  this  morning  ?  I  took  a  walk. 
My  shoe  hurt  me,  and  I  went  into  the 
Blayne  girls'  to  rest.  They  were  just 
getting  up  from  the  breakfast  table.  I 
saw  Natalie  Meredith." 

"  Diana !" 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  did.  I  couldn't  help  it, 
could  I?  Didn't  my  shoe  pinch  me? 
Dear,  I  could  have  wept.    I  did  laugh. 
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I  went  into  a  gale.  They  said  you  must 
find  me  excellent  company!" 

"  $o>  you  have  seen  Natalie  Blayne !" 
said  the  old  lady,  wonderingly. 

"  Yes.  I've  seen  Natalie  Blayne,  and 
she's  no  sight  at  all.  I  hoped  to  find  her 
a  monster,  rotund,  busked,  glittering  in 
jet, — but  she's  not.  No;  she's  simply  a 
very  well  preserved  woman,  with  great 
evidence  of  facial  massage  and  a  look  of 
exquisite  care.  Oh,  she  was  pretty!  I 
can  see  that.  She's  pretty  still.  Her 
hair  isn't  such  a  glory  as  you  describe, 
but  it's  lovely  hair.  She's  got  white 
hands  that  look  as  if  they  could  play 
anything  anybody  ever  wrote,  and  a  great 
many  rings  on  them.  But,  dear  me, 
sweetheart !  she's  only  a  woman,  after  all. 
You've  exalted  her  into  something  be- 
tween a  Cleopatra  and  a  seraph.  She's 
nothing  of  the  kind." 

Aunt  Delia  was  looking  steadily  out 
at  the  red  and  gold  maple-tops,  a  solemn 
sadness  on  her  face.  Diana  began  to 
wish  she  had  caricatured  Natalie  Blayne. 

"  Well,  dear,"  said  Madam  Gilbert, 
presently,  "  I'm  glad  you've  seen  her.  I 
hope  it  won't  come  in  my  way.  And  we 
mustn't  talk  about  her  any  more." 

That  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  Diana 
sent  the  nurse  to  walk,  and  left  her 
uncle  in  the  sick-room.  She  took  up  her 
own  station  on  the  veranda,  and  sat  there 
until  Natalie  Meredith  came  up  the  gar- 
den path.  Diana  went  to  meet  her,  and 
the  stately  woman  greeted  her  with  a 
simple  grace. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  had  deceived  you,"  said 
Diana,  sweetly.  "  I  told  you  Aunt  Delia 
would  be  cheered  by  visitors,  and  now  she 
proves  to  be  too  tired.  I'm  so  sorry. 
But  Uncle  Ralph  wants  cheering,  too, 
poor  dear !  Let  me  call  him.  Talk  to 
him,  do !    Draw  him  out  of  himself !" 

Natalie  Meredith  was  exactly  what 
Diana  had  painted  her,  save,  perhaps,  a 
shade  more  telling.  She  was  the  product 
of  a  high  civilization,  charming  by  na- 
ture, and  with  another  charm  added  to 
that.  She  talked  well,  yet  with  a  sym- 
pathetic regard  to  her  listener;  she  was 
one  of  the  women  who  take  the  active 
share  of  entertainment  upon  themselves. 
Presently  Diana  rose,  with  a  pretty 
air  of  apology. 

"  You  must  let  me  call  uncle,"  said  she. 

When  she  entered  the  upper  room  he 


was  sitting  by  his  Delia's  side,  pathetical- 
ly essaying  the  nonsense  that,  in  lighter 
seasons,  made  his  joy. 

"  Uncle,"  said  Diana,  "  I  wish  you'd 
come  down  and  talk  to  a  caller.  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  her.  She  is  a 
Mrs.  Meredith.  She's  visiting  at  the 
Blaynes'."  A  hot  look  throbbed  into 
Madam  Gilbert's  eyes,  but  she  kept  them 
steadfastly  on  the  tree-tops. 

"Meredith?  Meredith?"  said  Uncle 
Ralph,  fractiously.  "  I  don't  know  any 
Meredith." 

"  Why,  yes,  Ralph,  yes !"  put  in  his 
wife,  eagerly.  "  You  know  her — Natalie 
Blayne !" 

"  Natalie  Blayne  ?  Oh  yes !  She  was 
one  of  the  granddaughters.  Heavens, 
Diana!  didn't  you  tell  her  your  aunt  is 
sick  and  we're  not  seeing  people?" 

"  Why,  it's  Natalie  Blayne !"  insisted 
the  old  lady.  Her  voice  had  a  piercing 
quality  he  had  never  heard  in  it,  her 
sombre  eyes  besought  him.  "  Why,  you 
remember,  Ralph!  It  was  summer,  and 
you  walked  with  her  in  the  columbine 
meadow." 

The  old  man  turned  on  her  a  look  of 
piteous  apprehension.  Then  he  spoke 
very  gently,  as  we  speak  to  those  in  pain : 
"  Yes,  dear,  yes !  I  don't  remember,  but 
I  dare  say  I  did." 

"  You  don't  remember  ?" 

"  No,  dear,  but  I've  no  doubt  it's  just 
as  you  say.  Diana,  you  run  down  and 
tell  her  to  go  home.  She  must  be  a  fool 
to  come  at  a  time  like  this." 

"  No !  no !"  cried  Madam  Gilbert. 
"  No !  you  go  down,  Ralph.  You  must  go. 
I  insist  upon  it." 

Diana  got  him  out  of  the  room  and 
down  the  stairs.  Meantime  she  whisper- 
ed to  him :  "  Does  she  seem  to  you  as  well, 
uncle  ?   Is  she  sinking  ?" 

"Don't  say  that!"  cried  the  old  man, 
sharply.  "  Don't  say  that !  Let  me  get 
rid  of  this  Meredith  woman — " 

Natalie  Meredith  stayed  a  long  time. 
She  liked  to  talk,  and,  as  she  justly 
thought,  these  two  anxious  people  needed 
cheering.  She  told  them  a  great  deal 
about  Germany  and  the  music  there,  the 
charted  freedom  and  the  atmosphere  of 
pleasure.  She  did  it  very  gracefully  and 
sweetly,  while  Uncle  Ralph  rumpled  his 
hair  and  fidgeted.  So  it  went  on  until 
Diana,  warned  by  the  sympathetic  ten- 
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sion  of  her  own  mind,  grew  keenly  alive 
to  the  troubled  spirit  in  that  upper 
room. 

"  Uncle,"  said  she,  with  her  innocent 
air  of  sudden  thought,  "we've  forgotten 
Aunt  Delia's  little  powder.  It's  ten  min- 
utes late." 

Uncle  Kalph  flew  out  of  the  room  and 
up  the  stairs.  When  he  saw  his  wife  she 
was  sitting  up  in  bed,  her  eyes  turned 
toward  the  door.  She  seemed  to  be  watch- 
ing in  an  agonized  apprehension  for  what 
a  step  might  bring.  The  old  man  hur- 
ried to  her  side  and  put  his  arms  about 
her.  He  forgot  the  powder,  for  looking 
at  her  face.    She  was  his  Delia. 

"There,  there,  honey!"  he  soothed  her, 
as  he  had  for  over  forty  years.  "  You 
lie  down.  Diana'll  be  up  in  a  minute, 
as  soon  as  that  woman  knows  enough 
to  go." 

He  laid  her  back  on  the  pillow  and 
gave  her  the  medicine.  She  took  it  obe- 
diently, looking  at  him  all  the  time  in 
an  incredulous  seeking. 

"  There,  Kalph !"  she  whispered. 
"  Now  go  down  again." 

"  Go  down  ?  I  won't !  Her  tongue's 
hung  in  the  middle.  She  talks  a  blue 
streak." 

"But,  Ralph,  it's  Natalie  Blayne!" 
"  I  don't  care  if  it's  old  J udge  Blayne 
himself.    She's  a  bore." 

"  Dear,  how  does  she  look  ?" 

"  Well  enough,  I  guess.     Too  much 


rigged  out  for  a  widow!  Sheep  dressed 
lamb  fashion !" 

"  But,  Kalph,  shouldn't  you  have  known 
her?  Does  she  remind  you —  Oh,  you 
remember  Natalie  Blayne !" 

"  Why,  yes,  of  course  I  do !  The  old 
judge  sent  me  to  the  depot  to  meet  her, 
or  something.  How  he  used  to  rope  me 
in!  I  went  there  to  study  law,  and  he 
made  me  black  his  boots.  But  I  should 
have  said  that  girl  had  brown  hair  and 
brown  eyes,  something  like  yours,  dear, 
only  not  so  pretty.  This  one's  hair  is 
copper-color.  I  dare  say  she  does  some 
ungodly  thing  to  it." 

Upon  the  silence  that  followed  this, 
Diana  came  in.  "  She's  gone,"  announced 
Diana. 

"  Thank  God !"  rejoined  her  uncle,  fer- 
vently. 

Diana  looked  at  Madam  Gilbert  for 
one  solemn  moment,  and  then  the  two 
women  began  to  laugh.  Aunt  Delia 
laughed  until  she  cried  a  little,  in  a 
happy  fashion,  and  Diana  put  her  arms 
about  her,  cooing  and  calling  her  a 
lamb. 

"  Here,  uncle,"  said  Diana,  "  you've  got 
her  back.  In  a  week  she'll  be  putting 
up  preserves." 

Madam  Gilbert  looked  extraordinarily 
pretty  and  shy,  and  flushed  like  a  girl. 

"  You  lay  out  my  clothes,  Diana," 
said  she,  happily;  "I'm  going  to  get 
up  to  dinner." 


Man's  Life 


BY  HENRY  EDWARD  ROOD 


THE  laughter  in  a  childish  voice, 
The  love-light  in  a  woman's  eyes, 

The  raising  of  a  white-crowned  head  in  welcome,  when  'tis  eventide; 
A  sheltering  roof, 
Sufficient  food. 

Abundant  strength  wherewith  to  work; 
A  prayer  of  gratitude  for  these,  for  warming  sun,  and  cooling  rain — 
The  endless  circle  is  complete. 


Father 


BY  ROY  ROLFE  GILSON 


EVERY  evening  at  half  past  six 
there  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  on 
the  front  porch.  You  ran,  you  and 
Lizbeth,  and  by  the  time  you  had  reached 
the  door,  it  opened  suddenly  from  with- 
out, and  you  each  had  a  leg"  of  Father. 
Mother  was  just  behind  you  in  the  race, 
and  though  she  did  not  shout  or  dance  or 
pull  his  coat  or  seize  his  bundles,  she 
won  his  first  kiss,  so  that  you  and  Liz- 
beth came  in  second,  after  all. 

"  Hello,  Buster  !"  he  would  sing  out  to 
you,  so  that  you  cried,  "  My  name  ain't 
Buster — it's  Harry,"  at  which  he  would 
be  mightily  surprised.  But  he  always 
called  Lizbeth  by  her  right  name. 

"  Well,  Lizbeth,"  he  would  say,  kneel- 
ing, for  you  had  pulled  him  down  to  you, 
bundles  and  all,  and  Lizbeth  would  cuddle 
down  into  his  arms  and  say, 
"  Fa-ther." 
"  What?" 

"  Why,  Father,  now  what  do  you 
think?  My  Sally  doll  has  got  the 
measles  awful." 

"No!    You  don't  say?" 

And  "  Father!"  you  would  yell  into  his 
other  ear,  for  while  Lizbeth  used  one,  you 
always  used  the  other — using  one  by  two 
persons  at  the  same  time  being  strictly 
forbidden. 

"  Father." 

"  Yes,  my  son." 

"  The  Jones  boy  was  here  to-day,  and — 
and — and  he  said — why,  now,  he  said — " 

"  Fa-iher  "  (it  was  Lizbeth  talking  into 
her  ear  now),  "do  you  think  my  Sally 
doll—" 

It  was  Mother  who  rescued  Father  and 
his  bundles  at  last  and  carried  you  off  to 
supper,  and  when  your  mouth  was  not  too 
full  you  finished  telling  him  what  the 
Jones  boy  said,  and  he  listened  grave- 
ly, and  prescribed  for  the  Sally  doll. 
Though  he  came  home  like  that  every 
night  except  Sunday  in  all  the  year,  you 
always  had  something  new  to  tell  him  in 
both  ears,  and  it  was  always,  to  all  ap- 


pearances, the  most  wonderful  thing  he 
had  ever  heard. 

But  now  and  then  there  were  times 
when  you  did  not  yearn  for  the  sound  of 
Father's  footsteps  on  the  porch. 

"  Wait  till  Father  comes  home  and 
Mother  tells  him  what  a  bad,  bad  boy  you 
have  been !" 

"  I  don't  care,"  you  whispered  defiantly, 
all  to  yourself,  scowling  out  of  the  win- 
dow, but  "  tick-tock,  tick-tock,"  went  the 
clock  on  the  mantel-shelf — "  tick-tock, 
tick-tock " — more  loudly,  more  swiftly 
than  you  had  ever  heard  it  tick  before. 
Still,  you  were  brave  in  the  broad  light 
of  day,  and  if  sun  and  breeze  and  bird 
songs  but  held  out  long  enough,  Mother 
might  forget.  You  flattened  your  nose 
against  the  pane.  There  was  a  dicky-bird 
hopping  on  the  apple  boughs  outside. 
You  heard  him  twittering.  If  you  were 
only  a  bird,  now,  instead  of  a  little  boy. 
Birds  were  so  happy  and  free.  Nobody 
ever  made  them  stay  in-doors  on  an  after- 
noon made  for  play.  If  only  a  fairy  god- 
mother would  come  in  a  gold  coach  and 
turn  you  into  a  bird.  Then  you  would 
fly  away,  miles  and  miles,  and  when  they 
looked  for  you  at  half  past  six  you  would 
be  chirping  in  some  cherry-tree. 

"Tick-tock,  tick-tock — whir-r-r!  One! 
Two!  Three!  Four!  Five!"  struck  the 
clock  on  the  mantel-shelf.  The  bright 
day  was  running  away  from  you,  leaving 
you  far  behind  to  be  caught  at  half  past 
six — caught  and  .  .  . 

But  Father  might  not  come  home  to 
supper  to-night.  Once  he  did  not.  At 
the  thought  the  sun  lay  warm  upon  your 
cheek,  and  you  rapped  on  the  pane  bravely 
at  the  dicky-bird  outside.  The  bird  flew 
away. 

"  Tick-tock,  tick-tock,  tick-tock,  tick- 
tock." 

Swiftly  the  day  passed.  Terribly  fell 
the  black  night,  fastening  its  shadows  on 
you  and  all  the  world.  Grimly  Mother 
passed  you  without  a  look  or  word.  She 
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pulled  down  the  window-shades.  One  by 
one  she  lighted  the  lamps — the  tall  piano- 
lamp  with  the  red  globe,  the  little  green 
lamp  on  the  library  table,  the  hanging 
lamp  in  the  dining-room.  Already  the 
snpper  table  was  set. 

The  clock  struck  six. 

Yon  watched  Mother  out  of  the  corner 
of  your  eyes.    Had  she  forgotten  ? 

"Mother,"  you  said,  engagingly,  "see 
me  stand  on  one  leg." 

"Mother  does  not  care  to  look  at 
naughty  little  boys." 

"  Tick-tock,  tick-tock,  tick-tock,  tick- 
tock." 

You  were  very  little  to  punish.  Besides, 
you  were  not  feeling  very  well.  It  was 
not  your  tummy,  nor  your  head,  nor  yet 
the  pussy-scratch  on  your  finger.  It  was 
a  deeper  pain. 

"  Tick-tock,  tick-tock." 

If  you  should  die  like  the  Jones  boy's 
little  brother  and  be  put  in  the  cemetery 
on  the  hill,  they  would  be  sorry. 

"  Tick-tock,  tick-tock." 

Mother  went  to  the  window  and  peered 
out. 

"  Tick-tock!" 

"  Whir-r-r-r — " 

And  the  clock  struck  half  past  six! 
Steps  sounded  upon  the  porch — Mother 
was  going  to  the  door — it  opened ! 
"Where's  Buster?" 
And  Mother  told ! 

.  .  .  and  somehow  when  Father  spanked 
it  always  seemed  as  if  he  were  meddling. 
He  was  an  outsider  all  day.  Why,  then, 
did  he  concern  himself  so  mightily  at 
night  ? 

After  supper  Eather  would  sit  before 
the  fire  with  you  on  one  knee  and  Lizbeth 
on  the  other,  while  Mother  sewed,  till  by- 
and-by,  just  when  you  were  most  comfy 
and  the  talk  most  charming,  he  would 
say — 

"  Well,  Father  must  go  now." 

"  Oh  no,  Father.    Don't  go  yet." 

"  But  Father  must.  He  must  go  to 
Council  meeting." 

"  What'  s  a  Council  meeting,  Father?" 
you  asked,  and  while  he  was  telling  you 
he  would  be  putting  on  his  coat. 

"  Don't  sit  up  for  me,"  he  would  tell 
Mother,  and  the  door  would  shut  at  half 
past  seven  just  as  it  had  opened  at  half 
past  six,  with  the  same  sound  of  foot- 
steps on  the  porch. 


"  Oh  dear !"  you  would  say.  "  Father's 
always  going  somewhere.  I  guess  he 
doesn't  like  to  stay  home,  Mother." 

Then  Mother  would  take  you  and  Liz- 
beth on  her  lap. 

"  Dearies,  Eather  would  love  to  stay 
at  home  and  play  with  you  and  Mother, 
but  he  can't.  All  day  long  he  has  to  work 
to  take  care  of  us  and  buy  us  bread  and 
butter — " 

"  And  chocolate  cake,  Mother  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  chocolate  cake.  And  he 
goes  to  the  Council  to  help  the  other  men 
take  care  of  Ourtown,  so  that  the  burg- 
lars won't  get  in  or  the  street  lamps  go 
out  and  leave  us  in  the  dark." 

Your  eyes  were  very  round.  That  night 
after  you  and  Lizbeth  were  in  bed  and 
the  lights  were  out,  you  thought  of  the 
Council  and  the  burglars  so  that  you 
could  not  sleep,  and  while  you  lay  there 
thinking,  the  wolf-wind  began  to  howl 
outside.  Then  suddenly  you  heard  the 
patter,  patter,  patter  of  its  feet  upon 
the  roof.  You  shuddered  and  drew  the 
bedclothes  over  your  head.  What  if  It 
got  inside?  Could  It  bite  through  the 
coverlet  with  its  sharp  teeth?  Would  the 
Council  come  and  save  you  just  in 
time  ?  .  .  .  Which  would  be  worse,  a  wolf 
or  a  burglar?  A  wolf,  of  course,  for  a 
burglar  might  have  a  little  boy  of  his 
own  somewhere,  in  bed,  curled  up  and 
shivering,  with  the  covers  over  his  head. 
.  .  .  But  what  if  the  burglar  had  no  little 
boy  ?  Did  burglars  ever  have  little  boys  ? 
.  .  .  How  could  a  man  ever  be  brave 
enough  to  be  a  burglar,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  crawling  through  windows  into 
pitch-dark  rooms  .  .  .  into  little  boys' 
rooms  .  .  .  crawling  in  stealthily  with 
pistols  and  false  faces  and  1-lanterns 
...  and  pistols  .  .  .  and  false  .  .  , 

But  That  One  was  crawling  in !  Bight 
into  your  room  .  .  .  right  in  over  the 
window-sill  .  .  .  like  a  cat  .  .  .  with  a 
false  face  on,  and  pistols,  loaded  and 
pointed  right  at  you  ....  you  tried  to 
call  ....  your  voice  was  dried  up  in 
your  throat  ....  and  all  the  time  He 
was  coming  nearer  ....  nearer  .... 
nearer  .... 

"  Bad  dream  was  it,  little  chap  ?"  ask- 
ed the  Council,  holding  you  close  to  his 
coat,  all  smoky  of  cigars,  and  patting 
your  cheek. 

"  Fa-father,  where  did  he  go  ?" 


"  Who  go,  my  boy  ?" 
"  Why,  the  burglar,  Fa- 
ther." 

"  There  wasn't  any  burg- 
lar, child." 

"  Why,  yes,  Father.  I 
saw  him.  Right  there. 
Coming  through  the  win- 
dow." 

And  it  took  Father  and 
Mother  and  two  oatmeal 
crackers  and  a  drink  of  wa- 
ter to  convince  you  that  it 
was  all  a  dream.  So 
whether  it  was  in  frighten- 
ing burglars  away,  or  keep- 
ing the  street  lamps  burn- 
ing, or  smoking  cigars,  or 
soothing  a  little  boy  with  a 
nightmare  and  a  fevered 
head,  the  Council  was  a 
useful  body  and  always 
came  just  in  time. 

On  week-day  mornings 
Father  had  gone  to  work 
when  you  came  down  stairs, 
but  on  Sunday  mornings 
when  you  awoke,  a  trifle 
earlier,  if  anything — 

"  Father!" 

Silence. 

"Father!"  a  little  louder. 

Then  a  sleepy  "  Yes." 

"  We  want  to  get  up." 

"  It  isn't  time  yet.  You 
children  go  to  sleep." 

You  waited.    Then — 

"  Father,  is  it  time  yet  ?" 

"  No.  You  children  lie 
still." 

So  you  and  Lizbeth,  wide- 
awake, whispered  together ; 
and  then,  to  while  away  the 
time  while  Father  slept,  you 
played  Indian,  which  re- 
quired two  little  yells  from 
you  to  begin  with  (when  the 
Indian  You  arrived  in  your 
war-paint),  and  two  big  yells 
from  Lizbeth  to  end  with 
(when  the  Paleface  She  was 
being  scalped). 

Then  Father  said  it  was 
"  no  use,"  and  Mother  took 
a  hand.  You  were  quiet 
after  that,  but  it  was  yawny 
lying  there  with  the  sun  so 
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high.  You  listened.  Not  a  sound 
came  from  Father  and  Mother's  room. 
You  rose  cautiously,  you  and  Lizbeth, 
in  your  little  bare  feet.  You  stole 
softly  across  the  floor.  The  door  was  a 
crack  open,  so  you  peeked  in,  your  face 
even  with  the  knob  and  Lizbeth's  just  be- 
low. And  then  at  one  and  the  same  in- 
stant you  both  said  "  Boo!"  and  grinned; 
and  the  harder  you  grinned  the  harder 
Father  tried  not  to  laugh,  which  was  a 
sign  that  you  could  scramble  into  bed 
with  him,  you  on  one  side  and  Lizbeth 
on  the  other,  cuddling  down  close  while 
Mother  went  to  see  about  breakfast. 

It  was  very  strange,  but  while  it  had 
been  so  hard  to  drowse  in  your  own  bed, 
the  moment  you  were  in  Father's  you 
did  not  want  to  get  up  at  all.  Indeed,  it 
was  Father  who  wanted  to  get  up  first, 
and  it  was  you  who  cried  that  it  was 
not  time. 

Week-days  were  always  best  for  most 
things,  but  for  two  reasons  Sunday  was 
the  best  day  of  all.  One  reason  was  Sun- 
day dinner.  The  other  was  Father.  On 
Sunday  the  dinner  table  was  always 
whitest  with  clean  linen  and  brightest 
with  silver  and  blue  china,  and  fullest 
of  good  things  to  eat,  and  sometimes 
Company  came  and  brought  their  chil- 
dren with  them.  On  Sunday,  too,  there 
was  no  store  to  keep,  and  Father  could 
stay  at  home  all  day  long. 

He  came  down  to  breakfast  in  slippers 
and  a  beautiful  wide  jacket  which  was 
brown  to  match  the  coffee  he  always  took 
three  cups  of,  and  the  cigar  which  he 
smoked  afterwards  in  a  big  chair  with  his 
feet  thrust  out  on  a  little  one.  While  he 
smoked  he  would  read  the  paper,  and 
sometimes  he  would  laugh  and  read  it 
out  loud  to  Mother;  and  sometimes  he 
would  say,  "  That's  so,"  and  lay  down  his 
paper  and  talk  to  Mother  like  the  minis- 
ter's sermon.  And  once  he  talked  so  loud- 
ly that  he  said  "  Damn."  Mother  looked 
at  you,  for  you  were  listening,  and  sent 
you  for  her  work-basket  upstairs.  After 
that  when  you  talked  loudest,  to  Lizbeth 
or  the  Jones  boy,  you  said  "  Damn  "  too, 
like  Father,  till  Mother  overheard  you 
and  explained  that  only  fathers  and 
grandfathers  and  bad  little  boys  ever  said 
such  things.  It  wasn't  a  pretty  word,  she 
said,  for  nice  little  boys  like  you. 

"But,  Mother,  if  the  bad  little  boys 


say  it,  why  do  the  good  fathers  say  it— 
hm?" 

Mother  explained  that,  too.  Little  boys 
should  mind  their  mothers,  she  said. 

It  was  easy  enough  not  to  say  the  word 
when  you  talked  softly,  but  when  you 
talked  loudest  it  was  hard  to  remember 
what  Mother  said.  For  when  you  talked 
softly  somehow  you  always  remembered 
Mother,  and  when  you  talked  loudly  it 
was  Father  you  remembered  best. 

The  sun  rose  high  and  warm.  It  was 
a  long  time  after  breakfast.  Fragrance 
came  from  the  kitchen  to  you  where  you 
sat  in  the  library,  all  dressed  up,  look- 
ing at  picture-books,  and  waiting  for 
dinner  and  wondering  if  there  would  be 
pie.  Father  was  all  dressed  up  too,  and 
while  he  read,  you  and  Lizbeth  felt  his 
cheeks  softly  with  your  finger  -  tips. 
Where  the  prickers  had  been  at  breakfast- 
time  it  was  as  smooth  as  velvet  now. 
Father's  collar  was  white  as  snow.  In 
place  of  his  jacket  he  wore  his  long  black 
Sunday  coat,  and  in  his  shoes  you  could 
almost  see  your  face. 

"  Fathers  beautifulest  on  Sunday," 
Lizbeth  said. 

"  So  am  I,"  you  said,  proudly,  looking 
down  your  snow-white  blouse  and  blue 
trousers  to  the  shine  of  your  Sunday 
shoes. 

"  So  are  you  too,"  you  added  kindly  to 
Lizbeth,  who  was  all  in  white  and  curls. 

Then  you  drew  a  little  chair  beside 
Father's  and  sat,  quiet  and  very  straight, 
with  your  legs  crossed  carelessly  like  his 
and  an  open  book  like  his  in  your  lap. 
And  when  Father  changed  his  legs,  you 
changed  your  legs  too.  Lizbeth  looked 
at  you  two  awhile,  awesomely.  Then  she 
brought  her  little  red  chair  and  sat  be- 
side you  with  the  Aladdin  book  in  her 
lap,  but  she  did  not  cross  her  legs.  So 
you  sat  there,  all  three,  clean  and  dressed 
up  and  beautiful,  by  the  bay-window, 
while  the  sun  lay  warm  and  golden  on  the 
library  rug,  and  sweeter  and  sweeter 
grew  the  kitchen  smells. 

Then  dinner  came,  and  the  last  of  it 
was  best,  because  it  was  sweetest,  and  if 
Company  was  not  there  you  cried, 

"  It's  going  to  be  pie  to-day,  isn't  it, 
Mother?" 

But  Mother  would  only  smile  mysteri- 
ously while  the  roast  was  carried  away. 
Then  Lizbeth  guessed. 


FATHER. 
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"  It's  i)U(ld ing,"  she  said. 

"  No,  pie,"  you  cried  again,  "  'cause 
yesterday  was  pudding." 

"  Now,  Father,  you  guess,"  said  Liz- 
beth. 

"  I  guess  ?" 

"  Yes,  Father." 

And  at  that  Father  would  knit  his 
brows  and  put  one  finger  to  one  side 
of  his  nose  so  that  he  could  think  the 
harder,  and  by-and-by  he  said — 

"I  know.    I'll  bet  it's  custard." 

"  Oh  no,  Father,"  you  broke  in,  for 
you  liked  pie  best,  and  even  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  custard  aloud  might  make 
it  come  true. 

"  Then  it's  lemon  jelly  with  cream," 
said  Father,  trying  another  finger  to 
his  nose  and  pondering  deeply. 

"  Oh,  you  only  have  one  guess,"  cried 
you  and  Lizbeth  together,  and  Father, 
cornered,  stuck  to  the  jelly  and  cream. 

"Oh  dear!"  Lizbeth  said.  "I  don't 
see  what  good  it  does  to  brush  off  the 
crumbs  in  the  middle  of  dinner." 

Silence  fell  upon  the  table,  you  and 
Lizbeth  holding  Father's  outstretched 
hands.  Your  eyes  were  wide,  the  better 
to  see.  Your  lips  were  parted,  the  bet- 
ter, doubtless,  to  hear.  Only  Mother  was 
serene,  for  only  Mother  knew.  And  then 
through  the  stillness  came  the  sound  of 
rattling  plates. 

"  Pie,"  you  whispered. 

"  Pudding,"  whispered  Lizbeth. 

"  Jelly,"  whispered  Father,  hoarsely. 

The  door  swung  open.  You  rose  in 
your  seats,  you  and  Lizbeth  and  Father, 
craning  your  necks  to  see,  and  seeing — ■ 

"Pie!"  you  cried. 

"Ah!"  said  Father,  lifting  his  pie- 
crust gayly  with  the  tip  of  his  fork. 

"  Apples,"  you  said. 

"  Apples,  my  son  ?  Apples  ?  Why,  no. 
Bless  my  soul !  As  I  live,  this  is  a  rob- 
ber's cave  filled  with  sacks  of  gold." 

"  Oh,  Father!"  you  cried,  incredulous, 
not  knowing  how  to  take  him  yet,  but 
you  peeped  again,  and  under  your  pie- 
crust it  was  like  a  cave,  and  the  little 
slices  of  juicy  apple  lay  there  like  sacks 
of  gold. 

"And  see!"  said  Father,  pointing  with 
his  fork,  "there  is  the  entrance  to  the 
cave,  and  when  the  policeman  chased 
the  robbers — pop!  they  went,  right  into 
their  hole,  like  rabbits." 


And  sure  enough,  in  the  upper  crusts 
were  the  little  cuts  through  which  the 
robbers  popped.    Your  eyes  widened. 

"  And  oh,  Father,"  you  said,  "  the 
smoke  can  come  out  through  the  little 
holes  when  the  robbers  build  their  fire." 

"  Aha !"  cried  Father,  fiercely.  "  I'm 
the  policeman  breaking  into  the  cave 
while  the  robbers  are  away,"  and  he  took 
a  bite. 

"  And  I'm  another  policeman,"  you 
cried,  catching  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
and  taking  a  bigger  bite  than  Father's. 

"  And  I'm  a  policeman's  wife  coming 
along  too,"  said  Lizbeth,  helping  herself, 
so  that  Mother  said, 

"  John,  John,  how  am  I  ever  going 
to  teach  these  children  table  manners 
when — " 

"But  see,  Mother,  see!"  Father  ex- 
plained, taking  another  bite,  and  ignoring 
Mother's  eyes.  "  If  we  don't  get  the 
gold  away,  the  robbers  will  come  back 
and — " 

"Kill  us!"  you  broke  in. 

"  Yes,  kill  us,  Mother,"  shouted  Fa- 
ther, balancing  another  sack  of  gold  on 
the  end  of  his  fork.  "  Yes,  Mother,  don't 
you  see?" 

"  I  see,"  said  Mother,  just  between 
laugh  and  frown ;  and  when  the  robbers 
came  back  around  the  coffee-pot  hill,  lo ! 
there  was  no  gold  or  caves  awaiting  them 
— only  three  plates  scraped  clean,  and 
three  jubilant  policemen,  full  of  gold. 

And  when  Father  was  Father  again, 
leaning  on  the  back  of  Mother's  chair, 
she  said  to  him, 

"  You're  nothing  but  a  great  big  boy," 
so  that  Father  chuckled,  his  cheek  against 
hers,  and  his  eyes  shining.  That  was  the 
way  with  Father.  Six  days  he  found 
quite  long  enough  to  be  a  man;  so  on 
Sunday  he  became  a  bov. 

The  gate  clicked  behind  you,  Father 
in  the  middle,  and  you  and  Lizbeth  hold- 
ing each  a  hand,  and  keeping  step  with 
him  when  you  could,  running  a  little 
now  and  then  to  catch  up  again.  Your 
steps  were  always  longest  on  Sunday, 
when  you  walked  with  Father,  and  even 
Lizbeth  knew  you  then  for  a  little  man, 
and  peeked  around  Father's  legs  to  see 
you  as  you  strode  along.  Father  was 
proud  of  you,  too,  though  he  did  not  tell 
you.  TTe  just  told  other  people  when 
he  thought  you  could  not  hear. 


"  FATHER,  WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  WHEN  YOU   DON'T  SAY  ANYTHING,  BUT  JUST  LOOK?" 


FATHER. 


"  Little  pitchers  have  big1  ears,"  Mo- 
ther would  warn  him  then,  but  you  heard 
quite  plainly  out  of  one  ear,  and  it  was 
small  at  that. 

Everybody  looked  as  you  three  went 
down  the  shady  street  together,  and  the 
nice  young  ladies  gave  you  smiles,  and 
the  nice  old  ladies  gave  you  flowers, 
handing  them  out  to  you  over  their  gar- 
den walls. 

"  Thank  you.  My  name  is  Harry,"  you 
said. 

"  And  I'm  Lizbeth,"  said  little  sister. 
And  as  you  passed  on,  your  stride  grew 
longer,  and  your  voice  sank  bigger  and 
deeper  in  your  throat,  like  Father's. 

But  it  wasn't  the  town  you  liked  best 
to  walk  in  with  Father  in  the  long  warm 
Sunday  afternoons.  It  was  the  river- 
side, where  the  willows  drooped  over  the 
running  waters  and  the  grass  was  deepest 
and  greenest  and  waved  in  the  sun.  On 
the  meadow-bank  at  the  water's  silver 
edge  you  sat  down  together. 

"  Who  can  hear  the  most  ?"  asked  Fa- 
ther. 

You  listened. 

"  I  hear  the  river  running  over  the 
log,"  you  said,  softly. 

"  And  the  birds,"  whispered  Lizbeth. 

"  And  the  wind  in  the  willows,"  said 
Father. 

"  And  the  cow-bells  tinkling  'way,  'way 
off,"  you  added,  breathlessly. 

"  Oh,  and  I  hear  the  grass  whispering," 
said  Lizbeth. 

"  And  oh,  a  bee,"  you  cried. 

"  And  something  else,"  said  Father. 

You  held  your  breath  and  listened. 
From  the  distant  village  the  wind  blew 
you  faintly  the  sound  of — 

"  Church-bells,"  cried  you  and  Lizbeth 
together. 

You  fell  to  playing  in  the  long  grass. 
Lizbeth  gathered  daisies  for  Mother.  You 
lay  with  your  face  just  over  the  river- 
bank,  humming  a  little  song,  and  gazing 
down  into  the  mirror  of  the  waters.  You 
wondered  how  it  would  feel  to  be  a  lit- 
tle boy  fish,  darting  in  and  out  among 
the  river  grasses.  "By-and-by  you  went 
back  to  Father  and  sat  beside  him,  your 
cheek  against  his  arm. 

"  Father." 

"  Yes." 

"What  do  you  think  when  you  don't 
say  anything,  but  just  look  ?" 


"When  I  just  look?" 

"Yes.    Do  you  think  what  I  do?" 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think?" 

"Why,  I  think  Ed  like  to  be  a  big 
man  like  you,  and  wear  a  long  coat,  and 
take  my  little  boy  and  girl  out  walking. 
Did  you  think  that,  Father?" 

"  No.  I  was  thinking  how  nice  it 
would  be  just  to  bo  a  little  boy  again 
like  you,  and  go  out  walking  by  the  river 
with  my  father." 

"  Oh,  Father,  how  funny !  I  wanted  to 
be  you,  and  you  wanted  to  be  me.  I 
guess  people  always  want  to  be  somebody 
else  when  they  just  look  and  don't  say 
anything." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that,  my 
boy?" 

"  Well,  there's  Grandmother.  She  sits 
by  the  window  all  day  long  and  just  looks 
and  looks,  and  wishes  she  was  an  angel 
with  Grandfather  up  in  the  sky." 

"And  Lizbeth?" 

"  Oh,  Lizbeth  wishes  she  was  Mo- 
ther." 

"  And  how  about  Mother  ?  Does  she 
wish  she  were  somebody  else,  do  you 
think?" 

"  Oh  no,  Father,  she  doesn't,  'cause 
then  she  wouldn't  have  me  and  Lizbeth. 
Besides,  she  don't  have  time  to  just  sit 
and  look,  Mother  don't." 

Your  eyes  were  big  and  shining.  Fa- 
ther just  looked  and  looked  a  long  time. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  now,  Fa- 
ther?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Mother  waiting 
for  you  and  Lizbeth  and  Father,  and  won- 
dering why  we  don't  come  home." 

And  almost  always  after  that,  when 
you  went  out  walking  with  Father,  Sun- 
days, Mother  went  with  you.  It  seemed 
strange  at  first,  but  fine,  to  have  her  sit 
with  you  on  the  river-bank  and  just  look 
and  look  and  look,  smiling,  but  never 
saying  a  word;  and  though  you  asked 
her  many  times  what  she  thought  about 
as  she  sat  there  dreaming,  she  was  never 
once  caught  wishing  that  she  was  any- 
body but  her  own  self.  She  was  happy, 
she  told  you;  but  while  it  was  you  she 
told,  she  would  be  looking  at  Father. 

Oh,  it  was  golden  in  the  morning  glow, 
when  yon  were  a  liltl*'  boy.  Bu1  clouds 
skurried  across  the  sky,  black  clouds, 
storm-clouds,  casting  their  chill  and  shad- 
ow for  a  while  over  all  Our  Yard,  dark- 
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ening  Our  House  so  that  a  little  boy 
playing  on  the  hearth-rug  left  his  toy  sol- 
dier prostrate  there  to  wander,  wonder- 
ing, from  room  to  room. 

"  Mother,  why  doesn't  Father  play  with 
us  like  he  used  to  ?" 

"  Mother,  why  do  you  sew  and  sew  and 
sew  all  the  time?    Hm,  Mother?" 

All  through  the  long  evenings  till  bed- 
time came,  and  long  afterward,  Father 
and  Mother  talked  low  together  before 
the  fire.  The  murmur  of  their  voices 
downstairs  was  the  last  thing  you  heard 
before  you  fell  asleep.  It  sounded  like 
the  brook  in  the  meadow  where  the  lit- 
tle green  frogs  lived,  hopping  through 
water  rings. 

Of  those  secret  conferences  by  the  fire 
you  could  make  nothing  at  all.  Mother 
stopped  you  whenever  you  drew  near. 

Leaning  on  the  garden  fence  next  day, 
the  Jones  boy  watched  you  as  you  sprin- 
kled the  geraniums  with  your  little  green 
watering-can. 

"  Where'd  you  get  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Down  at  my  Father's  store,"  you  re- 
plied, loftily,  for  the  Jones  boy  had  no 
watering-can. 

"  Your  Father  hasn't  got  a  store  any 
more." 

"  He  has,  too,"  you  replied. 

"  He  hasn't  either,  'cause  my  Pa  says 
he  hasn't." 

"  I  don't  care  what  your  Pa  says.  My 
Father  has,  too,  got  a  store." 

"  He  hasn't." 

"  He  has." 

"  He  hasn't,  either." 

"  He  has,  teether." 

"  I  say  he  hasn't." 

"  And  I  say  he  has,"  you  screamed,  and 
threw  the  watering-can  straight  at  the 
Jones  boy.  It  struck  the  fence,  and  the 
water  splashed  all  over  him  so  that  he 
retreated  to  the  road.  There  in  a  rage 
he  hurled  stones  at  you. 

"  Your -Father  -  hasn't  -  got -any -store- 
any-  more  -  old  -  Patchy-pants  -  old  -  Patchy  - 
pants-old — " 

And  then  suddenly  the  Jones  boy  fled 
as  tight  as  he  could  run,  and  when  you 
looked  around  there  was  Father  standing 
behind  you  by  the  geraniums. 

"  Never  mind  what  the  Jones  boy 
says,"  he  told  you,  and  he  was  not  angry 
with  7^ou  for  throwing  the  watering-can. 
The  little  green  spout  of  it  was  broken 


when  you  picked  it  up,  but  Father  said 
he  would  buy  you  a  new  one. 

"  To-morrow,  Father  ?" 

"  No,  not  to-morrow — some  day." 

You  and  Lizbeth,  tumbling  down 
stairs  to  breakfast,  found  Father  sitting 
before  the  fire. 

"  Father !"  you  cried,  astonished,  for  it 
was  not  Sunday;  and  though  you  ran 
to  him,  he  did  not  hear  you  till  you 
pounced  upon  him  in  his  chair. 

"  Oh,  Father,"  you  said,  joyfully,  "  are 
you  going  to  stay  home  and  play  with  us 
all  day?" 

"  i^a-ther,"  cried  Lizbeth,  "  will  you 
play  house  with  us?" 

"  Oh  no,  Father.  Play  store  with  us," 
you  cried. 

"  Don't  bother  Father,"  Mother  said; 
but  Father  just  held  you  both  in  his  arms 
and  would  not  let  you  go. 

"  No — let  them  stay,"  he  said ;  and 
Mother  slipped  away. 

"  Mother's  got  an  awful  cold,"  said 
Lizbeth.    "  Her  eyes — " 

"So  has  Father;  only  Father's  cold  is 
in  his  voice,"  you  said. 

You  scarcely  waited  to  eat  your  break- 
fast before  you  were  back  again  to  Fa- 
ther by  the  fire,  telling  him  of  the  beauti- 
ful games  just  three  could  play.  But 
while  you  were  telling  him  the  door-bell 
rang,  and  there  were  two  men  with  books 
under  their  arms,  come  to  see  Father. 
They  stayed  with  him  all  day  long — you 
could  hear  them  muttering  in  the  library 
— and  all  day  you  looked  wistfully  at  the 
closed  door,  lingering  there  lest  Father 
should  come  out  to  play  and  find  you 
gone. 

He  did  not  come  out  till  dinner-time. 
After  dinner  he  walked  in  the  garden 
alone.  He  held  a  cigar  in  his  clinched 
teeth. 

"  Why  don't  you  smoke  the  cigar,  Fa- 
ther?" * 

He  did  not  hear  you.  He  just  walked 
up  and  down,  up  and  down,  with  his  eyes 
on  the  ground  and  his  hands  thrust  hard 
in  the  pockets  of  his  coat. 

Mother  watched  him  for  a  moment 
through  the  window.  Then  with  her  own 
hands  she  built  a  fire  in  the  grate,  for 
the  night  was  chill.  Before  it  she  drew 
an  easy-chair  and  put  Father's  smoking- 
jacket  on  the  back  of  it  and  set  his  slip- 
pers to  warm  against  the  fender.    On  a 


"  MOTHER,"  YOU    SAID,  SOFTLY 
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reading-table  near  by  she  laid  the  little 
blue  china  ash-tray  you  had  given  Father 
for  Christmas,  and  beside  it  a  box  of 
matches  ready  for  Father's  hand.  Then 
she  called  him  in. 

He  came  and  sat  there  before  the  fire, 
saying  never  a  word,  but  looking  into  the 
flames — looking,  looking,  till  your  mind- 
ran  back  to  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  sum- 
mer by  the  river-side. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking,  Fa- 
ther." Slowly  he  turned  his  head  to  you, 
so  that  you  knew  he  was  listening,  though 
he  did  not  speak. 

"  You're  thinking  how  nice  it  would 
be,  Father,  if  you  were  just  a  little  boy 
like  me." 

He  made  no  answer.  Mother  came  and 
sat  on  one  of  the  arms  of  his  chair,  her 
cheek  against  his  hair.  Lizbeth  undress- 
ed her  dolls  for  the  night,  crooning  a 
lullaby.  One  by  one  you  dropped  your 
marbles  into  their  little  box.  Then  you 
rose  and  sat  like  Mother  on  an  arm  of 


Father's  chair.  For  a  while  you  dreamed 
there,  drowsy,  in  the  glow. 

"  Mother,"  you  said,  softly. 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered  back  to  you. 

"  Mother,  isn't  it  fine?"  you  said. 

"  Fine,  dearie  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mother,  everything  .  .  .  'special- 
ly—" 

"  Yes,  sweetheart  f ' 

" — 'specially  just  having  Father." 

Father  gave  a  little  jump,  seized  you, 
crushed  you  in  his  arms,  stars  shining  in 
his  brimming  eyes. 

"  Little  chap — little  chap,"  he  cried, 
but  could  get  no  further;  till  by-and- 
by— 

"  Mother,"  he  said — and  his  voice  was 
clear  and  strong — "  Mother,  with  a  little 
chap  like  that,  and  two  girls  like  you  and 
Lizbeth—" 

His  voice  caught,  but  he  shook  it  free 
again. 

"  —  any  man  could  begin  all  over 
again — and  win"  he  said. 


To  Critics  asking  Lighter  Songs 

BY  GEORGE  STERLING 

A GENTLE  sadness  best  becomes 
The  features  of  the  perfect  Muse: 
The  shock  of  laughter  but  benumbs, 
The  lips  that  crave  immortal  dews. 

For  she  hath  known  diviner  fears, 

And  she  hath  held  her  vigils  far, 
But  never  in  untroubled  years, 

Nor  world  that  grief  came  not  to  mar. 

For  joy  is  as  the  wreaths  that  lie 

Foam-wrought  along  the  sterile  sands; 

And  sorrow,  as  the  voice  whereby 
The  ocean  saddens  all  its  lands, — 

That  calls  afar  to  pine  or  palm 

The  changeless  trouble  of  the  deep; 
That  murmurs  in  the  gentlest  calm, 

And  haunts,  unknown,  the  realm  of  sleep. 

But  pleasure's  foam,  so  fondly  prized, 

We  strive  to  hold  (unduly  dear) — 
Its  very  touch  scarce  realized — 

With  hands  unwarmed,  till  lo!  a  tear! 
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THE    HOLY  GRAIL 


HE  Holy  Grail  was  fabled  to  be  the  sacred  vessel  from 


which  our  Lord  had  eaten  at  the  Last  Supper,  and  into 


which  (having  purchased  it  from  Pontius  Pilate)  Jo- 
seph of  Arimathea  had  gathered  the  divine  blood  of  His 
wounds.  Its  existence,  its  preservation,  its  miraculous  virtues 
and  properties,  were  a  cherished  popular  belief  in  the  early 
ages  of  European  Christianity;  and  in  the  folk-tales  from 
which  the  twelfth  -  century  narrators  drew  their  material  it 
was  represented  as  guarded  for  ages  in  the  Castle  of  the  Grail 
by  the  descendants  of  the  "  rich  man  "  to  whom  the  body  of 
Jesus  had  been  surrendered,  where  it  awaited  the  coming  of 
the  perfect  knight  who  alone  should  be  worthy  to  see  it. 

Sir  Galahad  proves  to  be  the  one  stainless  knight,  and  the 
paintings  here  reproduced  reveal  him  on  his  quest;  one  shows 
him  on  his  white  charger,  another  pictures  him  receiving  the 
key  to  the  Castle  of  Maidens,  where  he  fights  the  seven 
knights  of  the  seven  Deadly  Sins,  and  still  another  paint- 
ing shows  him  in  Solomon's  ship,  where  the  Grail,  borne 
by  an  Angel,  guides  the  ship  to  Sarras,  where  his  task  is 
ended.  Sir  Bors  and  Sir  Percival  follow  him.  Having  sinned 
once,  they  can  never  see  the  Grail  themselves,  yet,  having  per- 
severed faithfully  in  the  Quest,  they  have  acquired  the  right 
to  accompany  Sir  Galahad  and  witness  his  achievement.  Rest- 
ing upon  a  cushion  in  the  stern  of  the  ship  are  three  spin- 
dles made  from  the  "  Tree  of  Life ?' — one  snow-white,  one 
green,  one  blood-red.  When  Eve  was  driven  from  the  Garden 
of  Eden  she  carried  with  her  the  branch  which  she  had 
plucked  from  the  "  Tree  of  Life."  The  branch,  when  planted, 
grew  to  be  a  tree,  with  branches  and  leaves  white*  in  token  that 
Eve  was  a  virgin  when  she  planted  it.  When  Cain  was  begot- 
ten, the  tree  turned  green;  and  afterward,  when  Cain  slew 
Abel,  the  tree  turned  red. 


Painting  copyright,  1901,  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey 
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Macaulay's  English 

BY   T.  E.  BLAKELY 


IT  is  now  almost  fifty  years  since  Ma- 
caulay's History  of  England  in  its 
present  incomplete  form  was  given  to 
the  world,  and  during  that  period  it  has 
maintained  a  popularity  which  has  not 
been  even  approached  by  that  of  any 
other  serious  work  of  the  last  century. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  a  work  of 
such  phenomenal  success,  one  that  has 
received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  from 
the  learned  critics  of  Germany  and 
France,  should  have  encountered  more 
than  usual  hostility  from  the  English 
literary  craft. 

All  critics,  however,  seem  to  agree  in 
acknowledging  that  in  Macaulay's  His- 
tory of  England  the  English  language  has 
been  written  more  clearly  and  correctly 
than  in  any  great  literary  composition 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  reader  of 
Hume  or  Froude  or  Gibbon  who  turns 
to  the  pages  of  Macaulay  seems  to  him- 
self to  be  reading  a  different  language. 

It  seems  strange  that  hitherto  there 
has  been  no  serious  attempt  made  to 
analyze  the  peculiar  charm  of  Macaulay's 
English,  which,  when  carefully  compared 
with  that  of  any  other  great  writer  of  his 
own  country,  will  be  found  to  differ 
from  it  strikingly  in  texture,  leaving 
aside  the  style,  arrangement,  and  matter 
of  the  narrative.  Taine,  indeed,  one  of 
Macaulay's  most  ardent  admirers,  throws 
out  a  very  clever  hint  on  the  subject,  but 
it  is  only  a  hint.  He  says  that  Macaulay, 
while  displaying  in  his  writings  many 
mental  and  moral  qualities  which  mark 
him  out  to  the  French  mind  as  being 
essentially  English,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hibits such  animation,  clearness,  etc.,  of 
style  that  Englishmen  see  in  him  a 
French  mind.  Taine  even  suggests,  with 
characteristic  Gallic  vanity,  that  Ma- 
caulay owed  much  of  his  success  as  a 
writer  to  his  careful  study  of  the  great 
French  masters  of  eloquence.  Now 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Macaulay's  Eng- 
lish, in  its  clearness,  correctness,  and  deli- 
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cacy,  resembles  the  best  French  composi- 
tions, but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
this  resemblance  arises  not  from  imita- 
tion of  French  models,  but  from  the  fact 
that  Macaulay  alone,  of  all  the  eminent 
English  authors  of  his  time,  not  only 
studied  carefully  and  assiduously  the 
great  classical  writers,  whom  Frenchmen, 
the  leaders  of  the  Latin  race,  have  so 
often  imitated  with  slavish  reverence,  but 
also  studied  the  genius  and  grammatical 
structure  of  the  English  language  with 
the  same  enthusiastic  devotion  that  the 
French  alone  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope bestow  on  their  native  tongue.  In 
his  composition  he  handles  every  sen- 
tence with  a  tender,  affectionate  touch, 
which  Taine  recognized  as  peculiarly 
French. 

Those  who  have  read  Trevelyan's  Life 
of  Macaulay  will  recollect  with  what  care 
he  toiled  over  his  composition,  writing 
and  rewriting  again  and  again  whole 
episodes  in  the  History. 

"  I  spent,"  said  he,  "  nineteen  days 
working  over  thirty  octavo  pages." 
Again  he  says,  "  In  two  years  from  the 
time  I  begin  writing  I  shall  have  more 
than  finished  the  second  part  (vols.  iii. 
and  iv.),  then  I  reckon  a  year  for  polish- 
ing, retouching,  and  printing."  Each 
page  as  it  was  printed  was  again  care- 
fully revised  and  corrected. 

Few  people,  however,  are  aware  that 
after  all  this  toil;  after  the  first  four 
volumes  were  printed;  after  they  had 
been  received  with  a  welcome  more  en- 
thusiastic than  had  ever  been  given  to 
any  serious  literary  work;  after  fifty-six 
tons  of  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  had  failed  to 
meet  the  first  demand  in  England;  after 
the  fiercest  criticism  had  failed  to  lessen 
the  popularity  of  the  work;  after  the 
purity  and  clearness  of  the  English  had 
been  universally  recognized  —  he  sat 
down  to  undertake  a  complete  and 
thorough  revision  of  the  four  volumes, 
making  a  thousand  corrections  in  spell- 
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ing,  grammar,  punctuation,  the  use  of 
capitals,  arrangement  of  words  in  sen- 
tences, omitting  words  in  some  places, 
inserting  them  in  others,  adding  sen- 
tences and  whole  paragraphs,  and  making 
some  alteration  in  small  details. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  herculean 
labor  expended  on  it,  the  History  never 
smells  of  the  lamp,  the  language  is  al- 
ways simple,  the  style  easy  and  flowing, 
and  the  narrative  perhaps  more  than  that 
of  any  other  historian  reads  as  if  it  had 
been  dictated  without  an  effort. 

Volumes  i.  and  ii.  were  published  in 
England,  December,  1848,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  in  America.  In  1849  a 
new  and  revised  edition  of  these  volumes 
was  published  in  England,  but  the  cor- 
rections are  generally  unimportant,  such 
as  "  renowned  "  for  "  great,"  "  abilities  " 
for  "  talents,"  "  capacity  "  for  "  abili- 
ties," etc.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  author 
alters  a  sentence  or  adds  one,  but  in  his 
final  revision  he  makes  many  changes, 
even  in  this  edition  already  revised. 
Vols.  iii.  and  iv.  appeared  in  Eng- 
land and  America  in  1855.  The  last  edi- 
tion of  the  first  four  volumes  was  pub- 
lished in  1857  with  the  author's  final  cor- 
rections, and,  since  his  death  in  1859, 
has  been  often  reprinted,  together  with 
a  part  of  vol.  v.,  left  by  Macaulay  in 
manuscript,  and  edited  by  his  sister.  It 
is  this  edition  that  is  now  generally  read, 
though  many  publishers  have  printed 
vol.  v.  with  the  text  of  the  first  four 
volumes  that  had  not  received  the  last  re- 
vision. Neither  the  Lenox  nor  the  Astor 
Library  contains  a  single  copy  of  the 
latest  edition,  and  even  within  the  last 
few  months  an  edition  of  the  five  volumes 
has  been  published  containing  vols.  i. 
and  ii.  as  they  appeared  in  1848,  and 
vols.  iii.  and  iv.  as  they  appeared  in 
1855,  the  public  generally  being  ap- 
parently unaware  of  the  existence  of  a 
more  correct  and  complete  edition. 

We  have  thus  vols.  i.  and  ii.  in  three 
stages  of  development,  vols.  iii.  and  iv. 
in  two  stages,  and  whoever  shall  care- 
fully examine  the  corrections,  recollect- 
ing the  care  and  labor  expended  in  the 
preparation  of  the  first  edition,  and  ob- 
serving the  vast  amount  of  critical  work 
involved  in  correcting,  polishing,  and  re- 
touching that  edition  to  produce  the  His- 
tory in  its  latest  form,  will  no  doubt  be 


willing  to  admit  our  claim  that  no  Eng- 
lish writer  of  the  last  century  displays 
such  scrupulous  observance  of  the  rules 
of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  such  careful 
selection  of  words,  and  such  regard  for 
euphony  and  clearness. 

The  corrections  of  his  own  work  made 
by  any  great  author  are  always  interest- 
ing, but  to  those  who  take  pleasure  in  the 
critical  study  of  the  English  language 
Macaulay's  revision  of  his  own  work  is 
not  only  interesting  but  highly  instruc- 
tive, for  nine-tenths  of  the  thousand 
emendations  relate  to  grammar  and  rhet- 
oric. 

In  the  first  American  edition,  vol.  i., 
chap,  ii.,  in  the  paragraph  relating  to 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  we  find  the 
phrase  "  have  lasted  nearly  seven  years." 
Now  it  is  true  that  "  seven  "  is  an  ad- 
jective, and  at  the  first  glance  it  might 
seem  to  be  correctly  modified  by  the  ad- 
verb "  nearly,"  but  "  seven  "  is  a  numeral 
adjective  and  admits  of  no  modification, 
nor  has  it  any  degrees  of  comparison. 
Most  good  authors  would  write  "  nearly 
seven,"  and  no  one  is  more  ready  than 
Macaulay  to  accept  good  usage  as  the 
test  of  good  English,  but  he  will  never 
violate  a  fundamental  grammatical  prin- 
ciple. He  corrects  the  phrase  in  the 
second  edition  and  writes  "  near  seven," 
following  the  example  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  almost  invariably  use  prep- 
ositions to  express  what  the  English 
express  by  "  nearly "  before  numerals. 
On  the  same  principle  he  writes  "  near 
a  year,"  and  throughout  the  History  he 
writes  "  near  forty  thousand,"  etc. 

Again,  in  vol.  iv.,  chap,  xvii.,  in  the  ac- 
count of  Sherlock's  desertion  of  the  Non- 
jurors, the  first  edition  has,  "  It  is  surely 
much  to  be  wished,  for  the  peace  of  mind 
of  humble  Christians,  that  all  the  docu- 
ments to  which  this  sort  of  authority  be- 
longs should  be  rummaged  out."  In  the 
second  edition  "  of  mind  "  is  left  out,  and 
for  the  omission  two  reasons  may  be 
given.  In  the  first  place,  one  "  of "  so 
close  to  another  "  of  "  is  not  euphonious, 
and  Macaulay's  dread  of  such  a  harsh 
collocation  is-  often  quite  amusing.  Eor 
the  sake  of  emphasis  he  will  sometimes 
repeat  the  same  v/ord  with  "  damnable 
iteration,"  but  when  emphasis  is  not 
aimed  at  he  will  change  a  word  in  a  sen- 
tence because  he  has  used  the  same  word 
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half  a  page  before  or  half  a  page  further 
on.  In  the  last  page  but  one  of  the 
fourth  volume  he  changes  "  noble  Cathe- 
dral "  to  "  new  Cathedral,"  apparently 
because  fourteen  lines  below  he  has  writ- 
ten "  noble  psalm  "  ("  noble  song  "  in  the 
second  edition).  Such  corrections  are 
very  numerous.  Again,  omitting  "  of 
mind  "  makes  no  essential  difference  in 
the  meaning,  and  Macaulay  cuts  out 
mercilessly  all  unnecessary  words.  Thus 
we  find  continually  such  corrections  as 
"  provided  "  for  "  provided  only."  In  the 
sentence  "  he  regularly  allowed  her  forty 
thousand  pounds  a  year  "  "  regularly  "  is 
omitted,  and  in  the  phrase  "  rector  of 
the  important  parish  of  St.  Paul's  "  "  of 
the  important  parish  "  is  dropped  as  un- 
necessary. 

He  is  not  less  merciless  in  pruning  off 
unnecessary  letters,  and  the  late  editions 
give  "  interest  "  for  "  interests,"  "  feel- 
ing "  for  "  feelings,"  "  revenue "  for 
"  revenues,"  and  in  vol.  iii.,  chap,  xi., 
treating  of  the  Revenue,  "  for  short 
terms  "  is  changed  to  "  for  a  short  term." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  render 
the  exact  meaning  clear  and  the  gram- 
matical form  correct,  he  inserts  on  al- 
most every  page  words  which  other  good 
writers  would  deem  unnecessary.  Thus 
he  writes  "  The  religion  of  his  father 
and  of  his  grandfather,"  "  He  was  to 
furnish  lists  of  such  Roman  Catholics 
and  such  Protestant  dissenters  as  might 
be  best  qualified,"  etc. 

The  first  edition,  in  describing  the  battle 
of  Killiecrankie,  vol.  iii.,  chap,  xiii.,  has 
"  and  the  general  could  find  among  them 
no  remains  of  martial  discipline  or  mar- 
tial spirit."  In  the  second  edition  "  of  " 
is  inserted  before  the  second  "  martial," 
thus  removing  all  ambiguity.  But  in  the 
same  volume,  where  Leslie  is  mentioned, 
the  earlier  edition  runs  thus:  "The  fa- 
cility and  assiduity  with  which  he  wrote 
are  abundantly  proved  by  the  bulk  and 
the  dates  of  his  works."  In  the  second 
edition  "  the  "  is  omitted  before  "  dates." 

As  the  sentence  stood  originally  it  is 
undoubtedly  ambiguous,  though  proba- 
bly no  human  being  was  ever  for  a  mo- 
ment misled  by  it.  It  would  be  reason- 
able enough  to  suppose  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  first  edition  that  the  writer 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  Leslie's 
"  facility  and  assiduity  "  were  proved  by 


the  "  bulk  of  his  works "  and  also  by 
"  the  dates."  But  their  "  bulk  "  proved 
only  a  great  deal  of  labor  on  the  part  of 
the  author ;  it  does  not  prove  his  "  assi- 
duity." He  might  have  remained  idle 
two  years  for  every  year  he  spent  in 
writing  and  yet  have  produced  a  great 
"  bulk  "  of  printed  matter.  The  "  dates  " 
of  his  works  prove  nothing  at  all,  but 
when  we  consider  the  "  bulk "  of  his 
works  and  at  the  same  time  observe  the 
"  dates  "  at  which  each  volume  appeared, 
we  see  that  he  wrote  a  great  deal  every 
year,  and  must  therefore  have  written 
with  facility.  We  also  see  from  the 
"  dates  "  that  for  a  great  many  years  he 
never  ceased  to  write,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  "  assiduous  "  in  his  work.  The 
use  of  separate  articles  for  "  bulk  "  and 
"  dates  "  would  indicate  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  them.  The  use  of  one 
article  for  both  words  shows  that  they 
must  be  taken  together.  If  a  person 
says,  "  I  don't  want  the  horse  and  the 
carriage  "  we  may  suppose  that  he  wants 
the  horse  or  the  carriage,  but  not  both; 
but  when  he  says,  "  I  don't  want  the 
horse  and  carriage,"  we  may  conclude 
that  he  is  thinking  of  "  the  horse  and 
carriage "  as  one  object,  and  wants 
neither. 

We  should  not  care  to  present  this 
microscopical  criticism  to  the  public 
were  it  not  that  the  grammatical  pre- 
cision it  indicates  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  Macaulay's 
English,  and  this  correction  is  given  as 
a  sample  of  a  hundred  others  equally 
delicate. 

But  to  return  to  the  original  sentence 
regarding  Sherlock.  The  second  edition 
has  "  may  be "  instead  of  "  should  be." 
Of  course  it  is  not  strictly  in  accordance 
wi  th  the  rules  of  syntax  to  make  "  should 
be,"  an  imperfect  tense,  depend  on  "  is," 
a  present,  but  many  good  authors  do  so. 
Even  in  Latin,  where  the  sequence  of 
tenses  is  more  rigidly  observed  than  in 
English,  such  a  collocation  is  found  in 
good  authors.  Besides,  the  use  of  "  should 
be  "  conveys  no  false  impression  even  for 
a  moment.  "  Should  be "  as  well  as 
"  may  be  "  implies  both  contingency  and 
futurity.  Macaulay,  however,  here  as 
elsewhere  adheres  rigidly  to  grammati- 
cal rules. 

In  vol.  ii.,  chap,  viii.,  in  the  first  edition 
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we  find  the  following  sentence :  "  And  sir," 
said  Bath,  "  if  your  majesty  should  dis- 
miss all  these  gentlemen,  their  successors 
will  give  exactly  the  same  answer."  In 
the  second  edition  "Majesty"  is  spelled 
with  a  capital,  and  "  will "  is  changed  to 
"would."  "Will  give"  is  a  primary 
tense,  and  should  not  be  made  to  depend 
on  "  should  dismiss,"  a  secondary  tense, 
but  the  use  of  "  will  give "  could  cause 
no  mistake  as  to  the  meaning. 

In  vol.  iv.,  chap,  xvii.,  in  describing  the 
conduct  of  O'Donnel  after  the  battle  of 
Aghrim,  the  author  wrote  in  the  first  edi- 
tion, "  and  as  soon  as  he  had  learned  that 
his  countrymen  had  been  put  to  rout,  he 
fled,  plundering,"  etc.  The  corrected 
passage  reads  "  had  fled,"  and  a  careful 
study  of  the  context  will  show  that  this 
is  the  proper  tense,  but  if  any  one  except 
the  author  himself  were  to  make  such  a 
correction,  he  would  be  generally  regarded 
as  a  grammatical  pedant. 

In  vol.  iii.,  chap,  xiv.,  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing passage  relating  to  the  Convoca- 
tion :  "  and  even  now  many  persons  not 
generally  ill  informed  imagine  it  to  have 
been  a  council  representing  the  Church  of 
England."  This  is  corrected  by  writing 
"  to  be "  instead  of  "  to  have  been,"  for 
when  the  author  wrote,  the  Convocation 
still  existed  with  almost  the  same  powers, 
etc.,  which  it  possessed  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary.  This  change  alters 
entirely  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

In  vol.  i.,  chap,  i.,  regarding  the  Star 
Chamber,  the  first  edition  has,  "  The 
power  which  these  boards  had  possessed 
before  the  accession  of  Charles  had  been 
extensive  and  formidable;  but  was  small 
indeed  when  compared  with  that  which 
they  now  usurped."  The  second  edition 
has  " ,  but  had  been  small "  instead  of 
" ;  but  was  small  ",  changing  the  punctua- 
tion as  well  as  the  tense.  Both  correc- 
tions seem  necessary,  for  the  use  of 
"  was,"  an  imperfect  tense,  so  close  to 
"  usurped,"  another  imperfect,  would  not 
mark  the  difference  in  time  with  suf- 
ficient clearness.  The  use  of  the  semi- 
colon would  separate  the  following 
clauses  too  much  from  the  preceding 
clause. 

While,  as  we  have  seen,  Macaulay  is 
extremely  strict  in  his  observance  of 
fundamental  rules  of  grammar,  he  seems 
to  disregard  entirely  those  arbitrary  rules 


that  do  not  rest  on  grammatical  prin- 
ciples recognized  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  as  well  as  by  the  English.  Many 
English  grammars  lay  down  the  rule 
that  "  each  other  "  must  be  used  when  we 
speak  of  two  persons,  "  one  another " 
when  we  speak  of  more  than  two.  This 
distinction  Macaulay  treats  with  disdain, 
and  uses  "  each  other "  in  nearly  every 
case.  Many  grammars  again  enjoin  the 
use  of  "  that "  when  the  relative  is  re- 
strictive, and  most  writers  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  rule;  but  Macaulay  rarely 
uses  "  that "  as  a  relative  at  all.  He 
seems  to  think  that  the  word  is  worked 
hard  enough  when  we  employ  it  both  as 
a  conjunction  and  as  a  demonstrative. 
Lindley  Murray  says  "  that "  "  is  often 
used  as  a  relative  to  avoid  the  too  fre- 
quent repetition  of  '  who  '  and  *  which.'  " 
In  the  first  ten  pages  of  the  History 
"  who  "  and  "  which  "  are  together  used 
sixty-eight  times.  "  That "  is  used  as  a 
relative  twice,  once  after  "  first  "  and  once 
after  "  last."  He  uses  "  that  "  as  a  rela- 
tive after  "  any,"  "  every,"  and  other  in- 
definite pronouns,  but  when  these  words 
are  used  to  qualify  a  noun,  the  noun  is 
followed  sometimes  by  "  that,"  some- 
times by  "  which,"  as  "  any  principality 
which,"  "  any  nation  that."  In  vol.  iii., 
chap,  xiv.,  where  the  taking  of  the  oath 
of  allegiance  by  the  clergy  is  discussed, 
he  writes,  in  the  first  edition,  "  and  it  was 
better  that  they  should  swear  for  the 
most  flimsy  reason  that  could  be  devised 
than  they  should  not  swear  at  all."  In 
the  second  edition  the  passage  appears 
thus :  "  and  it  was  better  that  they  should 
swear  for  the  most  flimsy  reason  which 
could  be  devised  than  that  they  should 
not  swear  at  all." 

If  we  were  disposed  to  advance  a  little 
theory  of  our  own  regarding  this  correc- 
tion, we  should  say  that  in  the  passage 
as  it  first  appeared  in  manuscript  the 
word  "  that "  occurred  three  times.  In 
his  first  revision  Macaulay  dropped  the 
last  "  that  "  to  avoid  such  repetition,  but 
in  his  final  revision  he  changed  the  rela- 
tive to  "  which,"  and  restored  "  that "  in 
the  final  clause,  which  without  it  is  in- 
elegant, if  not  ungrammatical. 

Has  any  other  great  English  author 
paid  such  attention  to  delicate  niceties 
in  the  construction  of  his  sentences? 

Most  writers  on  the  subject  of  Rhetoric 
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are  very  careful  to  caution  against  too 
much  retouching  and  polishing.  Smooth- 
ness and  correctness,  they  say,  are  often 
gained  at  the  expense  of  force  and  vigor. 
In  Macaulay's  case,  however,  his  most  un- 
friendly critic  will  hardly  contend  that 
his  style  shows  any  lack  of  power.  Taine 
is  aghast  at  the  ferocious  strength  of  this 
English  grammatical  purist,  this  precise 
rhetorician.  "  Macaulay,"  he  says,  "  has 
a  rough  touch,  when  he  strikes,  he  knocks 
down."  "  These  Englishmen  tear  when 
they  scratch."  Of  his  humor,  he  says, 
"  The  reader  bursts  out  laughing,  with- 
out being  much  amused;  the  trigger  is 
pulled  so  suddenly  and  so  roughly  that 
it  is  like  a  knockdown  blow." 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  of  all 
Macaulay's  numerous  critics,  some 
friendly,  most  of  them  hostile,  Gladstone 
alone  seems  to  have  acknowledged  in 
plain  terms  this  remarkable  quality  of 
the  great  historian's  English.  He  pro- 
nounces his  grammar  "  faultless."  That 
it  is  so,  however,  we  possess  much 
stronger  proof  than  even  the  word  of 
Gladstone. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  a  great  num- 
ber of  grammars  and  rhetorics  have  been 
published  in  England  and  America.  All 
such  works  of  any  importance  quote  nu- 
merous passages  from  Macaulay  as  illus- 
trations of  the  proper  observance  of  the 
rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric. 

A  few  pages  from  the  beginning  of 
the  first  volume  occurs  this  sentence: 
"  The  poetry  and  eloquence  of  the  Au- 
gustan age  was  assiduously  cultivated  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  monasteries."  The 
second  edition  has  the  sentence  in  this 
form :  "  The  poetry  and  eloquence  of  the 
Augustan  age  was  assiduously  studied  in 
Mercian  and  Northumbrian  monasteries." 

One  rhetoric  says  that  "  was  "  is  incor- 
rect and  should  be  changed  to  "  were." 
Macaulay,  however,  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect ;  he  regarded  "  poetry  and  eloquence  " 
as  forming  together  a  single  notion  in 
the  mind,  and  therefore  made  the  verb 
singular.  In  any  case  he  did  not  write 
the  sentence  thus  through  inadvertence, 
for  we  find  the  same  construction  occur- 
ring several  times  afterwards.  Indeed, 
the  first  edition,  vol.  i.,  chap,  iii.,  where 
Tunbridge  Wells  is  described,  has  the 
following  sentence:  "The  brilliancy  of 
the  shops  and  the  luxury  of  the  private 


dwellings  far  surpass  anything  that 
England  could  then  show."  The  sec- 
ond edition  has  the  singular  verb  "  sur- 
passes." 

Not  less  remarkable  than  this  purity 
is  the  author's  fastidious  selection  of 
words  and  his  success  in  expressing 
exactly  the  correct  shade  of  meaning. 
There  is  probably  no  English  author 
who  approaches  him  in  this  respect,  or 
who  even  aims  at  such  perfection.  One 
example  will  suffice. 

In  vol.  i.,  chap,  ii.,  in  the  account  of 
the  Tory  reaction  after  the  Oxford  par- 
liament, the  various  results  feared  by 
moderate  men  of  all  parties  if  another 
civil  war  should  break  out  are  very  forci- 
bly set  forth :  Another  Naseby,  another 
commonwealth,  another  usurper  on  the 
throne,  etc.  The  next  paragraph,  in  the 
first  edition,  begins  thus :  "  Animated  by 
such  feelings  the  majority  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  hastened  to  rally 
round  the  throne."  Now  though  other 
writers  might  be  content  with  such  lan- 
guage, Macaulay's  critical  eye  detected 
an  error,  but  not  till  he  was  revising  this 
volume  for  the  third  time.  "  Animated  " 
would  give  the  idea  that  men  were  ex- 
cited and  encouraged,  whereas  the  reason 
why  they  rallied  round  the  throne  was 
because  they  felt  despondent  as  to  the 
results  of  a  civil  war.  Their  "  animus  " 
— to  use  the  word  in  the  correct  classical 
sense — spurred  them  on  to  redress  the 
wrongs  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Charles,  but  their  fears  held  them  round 
the  throne.  The  third  edition  of  this 
volume  instead  of  "  Animated  by  such 
feelings  "  has  "  Strongly  moved  by  these 
apprehensions." 

Macaulay's  style  is  not  one  that  ought 
to  be  generally  imitated.  There  is  in  it  a 
certain  swashbuckler  tone,  a  "bumptious- 
ness "  that  would  seem  contemptible  and 
ridiculous  in  any  but  a  great  man  and  a 
strong  man.  Indeed,  even  in  his  case,  the 
style  is  offensive  to  many  readers  who 
are  yet  fascinated  by  it.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  attempts  to  belittle  the  importance 
of  grammar  and  the  classics,  those  who 
aim  at  success  in  literature  will  do  well 
to  consider  that  the  most  popular  and 
successful  writer  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  the  one  who  paid  most  atten- 
tion to  grammar,  and  who  studied  most 
assiduously  the  classical  authors. 
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PART  V 


CHAPTER  IX. 
HEN  Miss  Le  Breton  reached 
the  hall,  a  footman  was  at 
the  outer  door,  reciting  Lady 
Henry's  excuses,  as  each  fresh  carriage 
drove  up;  while  in  the  inner  vestibule, 
which  was  well  screened  from  the  view 
of  the  street,  was  a  group  of  men  still  in 
their  hats  and  overcoats,  talking  and 
laughing  in  subdued  voices. 

Julie  Le  Breton  came  forward.  The 
hats  were  removed,  and  the  tall  stooping 
form  of  Montresor  advanced. 

"Lady  Henry  is  so  sorry!"  said  Julie, 
in  a  soft,  lowered  voice.  "  But — I  am 
sure  she  would  like  me  to  give  you  her 
message,  and  to  tell  you  how  she  is.  She 
would  not  like  her  old  friends  to  be 
alarmed.  Would  you  come  in  for  a  mo- 
ment? There  is  a  fire  in  the  library. 
Mr.  Delafield! — don't  you  think  that 
would  be  best  ?  .  .  .  Will  you  tell  Hut- 
ton  not  to  let  in  anybody  else?" 

She  looked  at  him  uncertainly,  as 
though  appealing  to  him,  as  a  relation  of 
Lady  Henry's,  to  take  the  lead. 

"  By  all  means,"  said  that  young  man, 
— after  perhaps  a  moment's  hesitation, — 
and  throwing  off  his  coat. 

"  Only  please — make  no  noise !"  said 
Miss  Le  Breton,  turning  to  the  group. 
"  Lady  Henry  might  be  disturbed." 

Every  one  came  in,  as  it  were,  on  tiptoe. 
In  each  face  a  sense  of  the  humor  of  the 
situation  fought  with  the  consciousness 
of  its  dangers.  As  soon  as  Montresor 
saw  the  little  Duchess  by  the  fire,  he 
threw  up  his  hands  in  relief. 

"  I  breathe  again,"  he  said,  greeting 
her  with  effusion.  "  Duchess,  where  thou 
goest,  I  may  go.  But  I  feel  like  a  boy 
robbing  a  hen-roost.  Let  me  introduce 
my  friend  General  Eergus.  Take  us 
both,  pray,  under  your  protection." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  the  Duchess, 
as  she  returned  General  Fergus's  bow, 


"  you  are  both  so  magnificent  that  no  one 
would  dare  to  protect  you." 

Eor  they  were  both  in  uniform,  and  the 
General  was  resplendent  with  stars  and 
medals. 

"  We  have  been  dining  with  royalty," 
said  Montresor.  "  We  want  some  relaxa- 
tion." He  put  on  his  eye-glasses,  looked 
round  the  room,  and  gently  rubbed  his 
hands. 

"  How  very  agreeable  this  is !  What  a 
charming  room!  I  never  saw  it  before. 
What  are  we  doing  here?  Is  it  a  party? 
Why  shouldn't  it  be? — Meredith,  have 
you  introduced  M.  du  Bartas  to  the 
Duchess  ?   Ah !  I  see — " 

Eor  Julie  Le  Breton  was  already  con- 
versing with  the  distinguished  French- 
man wearing  the  rosette  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  his  button-hole,  who  had  fol- 
lowed Dr.  Meredith  into  the  room.  As 
Montresor  spoke,  however,  she  came  for- 
ward, and  in  a  French  which  was  a  joy 
to  the  ear  she  presented  M.  du  Bartas 
■ — a  tall,  well-built  Norman  with  a  fair 
mustache — first  to  the  Duchess,  and  then 
to  Lord  Lackington  and  Jacob. 

"  The  Director  of  the  French  Foreign 
Office,"  said  Montresor  in  an  aside  to  the 
Duchess.  "  He  hates  us  like  poison.  But 
if  you  haven't  already  asked  him  to  din- 
ner— I  warned  you  last  week  he  was  com- 
ing— pray  do  it  at  once!" 

Meanwhile  the  Frenchman,  his  intro- 
ductions over,  looked  curiously  round  the 
room,  studied  its  stately  emptiness,  the 
books  on  the  walls  under  a  trellis-work 
faintly  gilt,  the  three  fine  pictures;  then 
his  eyes  passed  to  the  tall  and  slender 
lady  who  had  addressed  him  in  such  per- 
fect French,  and  to  the  little  Duchess  in 
her  flutter  of  lace  and  satin,  the  turn  of 
her  small  neck,  and  the  blaze  of  her 
jewels.  "  These  English  women  overdo 
their  jewels,"  he  thought,  with  distaste. 
"  But  they  overdo  everything. — That  is  a 
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handsome  fellow,  by-the-way,  who  was 
with  la  petite  fee  when  we  arrived." 

And  his  shrewd  small  eyes  travelled 
from  Warkworth  to  the  Duchess,  his 
mind  the  while  instinctively  assuming 
some  hidden  relation  between  them. 

Meanwhile  Montresor  was  elaborately 
informing-  himself  as  to  Lady  Henry. 

"  This  is  the  first  time  for  twenty 
years  that  I  have  not  found  her  on  a 
Wednesday  evening,"  he  said,  with  a  sud- 
den touch  of  feeling  which  became  him. 
"  At  our  age,  the  smallest  break  in  the 
old  habit—" 

,He  sighed;  and  then  quickly  threw  off 
his  depression. 

"  Nonsense !  Next  week  she  will  be 
scolding  us  all  with  double  energy.  Mean- 
while— may  we  sit  down,  Mademoiselle? 
Ten  minutes?  And — upon  my  word! — 
the  very  thing  my  soul  was  longing  for — 
a  cup  of  coffee !" 

For,  at  the  moment,  ITutton  and  two 
footmen  entered  with  trays  containing 
tea  and  coffee,  lemonade  and  cakes. 

"  Shut  the  door,  Hutton,  please/' 
Mademoiselle  Le  Breton  implored;  and 
the  door  was  shut  at  once. 

"  We  mustn't,  mustn't  make  any 
noise !"  she  said^  her  finger  on  her  lip, 
looking  first  at  Montresor  and  then  at 
Delafield.  The  group  laughed,  moved 
their  spoons  softly,  and  once  more  low- 
ered their  voices. 

But  the  coffee  brought  a  spirit  of  fes- 
tivity. Chairs  were  drawn  up.  The  blaz- 
ing fire  shone  out  upon  a  semicircle  of 
people  representing  just  those  elements  of 
mingled  intimacy  and  novelty  which  go 
to  make  conversation.  And  in  five  min- 
utes Mademoiselle  Le  Breton  was  leading 
it  as  usual.  A  brilliant  French  book  had 
recently  appeared  dealing  with  certain 
points  of  the  Egyptian  question  in  a 
manner  so  interesting,  supple,  and  ap- 
parently impartial  that  the  attention  of 
Europe  had  been  won.  Its  author  had 
been  formerly  a  prominent  official  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  and  was  now  some- 
what out  of  favor  with  his  countrymen. 
Julie  put  some  questions  about  him  to 
M.  du  Bartas. 

The  Frenchman,  feeling  himself  among 
comrades  worthy  of  his  steel,  and  secret- 
ly pricked  by  the  presence  of  an  English 
Cabinet  Minister,  relinquished  the  half- 
disdainful   reserve  with  which   he  had 


entered,  and  took  pains.  He  drew  the 
man  in  question  en  silhouette,  with  a 
hostile  touch  so  sure,  an  irony  so  light, 
that  his  success  was  instant  and  great. 

Lord  Lackington  woke  up.  Handsome 
white-haired  dreamer  that  he  was,  he  had 
been  looking  into  the  fire,  half  smiling, 
more  occupied,  in  truth,  with  his  own 
thoughts  than  with  his  companions. 
Delafield  had  brought  him  in;  he  did  not 
exactly  know  why  he  was  there,  except 
that  he  liked  Mademoiselle  Le  Breton, 
and  often  wondered  how  the  deuce  Lady 
Henry  had  ever  discovered  such  an  inter- 
esting and  delightful  person  to  fill  such 
an  uncomfortable  position.  But  this 
Frenchman  challenged  and  excited  him. 
He,  too,  began  to  talk  French,  and  soon 
the  whole  room  was  talking  it, — with  an 
advantage  to  Julie  Le  Breton  which 
quickly  made  itself  apparent.  In  Eng- 
lish she  was  a  link,  a  social  conjunction; 
she  eased  all  difficulties,  she  pieced  all 
threads.  But  in  French  her  tongue 
was  loosened — though  never  beyond  the 
point  of  grace,  the  point  of  delicate  ad- 
justment to  the  talkers  round  her. 

So  that  presently,  and  by  insensible 
gradations,  she  was  the  queen  of  the 
room.  The  Duchess  in  ecstasy  pinched 
Jacob  Delafield's  wrist,  and  forgetting 
all  that  she  ought  to  have  remembered, 
whispered  rapturously  in  his  ear,  "  Isn't 
she  enchanting — Julie — to-night?"  That 
gentleman  made  no  answer.  The  Duch- 
ess, remembering,  shrank  back,  and  spoke 
no  more;  till  Jacob  looked  round  upon 
her  with  a  friendly  smile  which  set  her 
tongue  free  again. 

M.  du  Bartas  meanwhile  began  to  con- 
sider this  lady  in  black  with  more  and 
more  attention.  The  talk  glided  into  a 
general  discussion  of  the  Egyptian  posi- 
tion. Those  were  the  days  before  Arabi, 
when  elements  of  danger  and  of  doubt 
abounded,  and  none  knew  what  a  month 
might  bring  forth.  With  perfect  tact 
Julie  guided  the  conversation,  so  that  all 
difficulties,  whether  for  the  French  official 
or  the  English  statesman,  were  avoided 
with  a  skill  that  no  one  realized  till  each 
separate  rock  was  safely  passed.  Pres- 
ently Montresor  looked  from  her  to  du- 
Bartas  with  a  grin;  the  Frenchman's 
eyes  were  round  with  astonishment. 
Julie  had  been  saying  the  lightest  but  the 
wisest  things;  she  had  been  touching  in- 
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cidents  and  personalities  known  only  to 
the  initiated,  with  a  restrained  gayety 
which  often  broke  down  into  a  charming 
shyness;  which  was  ready  to  be  scared 
away  in  a  moment  by  a  tone — too  serious, 
or  too  polemical — which  jarred  with  the 
general  key  of  the  conversation;  which 
never  imposed  itself ;  and  was  like  the 
ripple  on  a  summer  sea.  But  the  summer 
sea  has  its  depths ;  and  this  modest  gayety 
was  the  mark  of  an  intimate  and  first- 
hand knowledge. 

"Ah,    I    see!"    thought  Montresor, 

amused.    "  P  has  been  writing  to  her 

— the  little  minx.  He  seems  to  have  been 
telling  her  all  the  secrets.  I  think  I'll 
stop  it.  Even  she  mayn't  quite  under- 
stand what  should  and  shouldn't  be  said 
before  this  gentleman." 

So  he  gave  the  conversation  a  turn, 
and  Mademoiselle  Le  Breton  took  the 
hint  at  once.  She  called  others  to  the 
front;  it  was  like  a  change  of  dancers  in 
the  ballet ;  while  she  rested,  no  less  charm- 
ing as  a  listener  than  as  a  talker,  her 
black  eyes  turning  from  one  to  another 
and  radiant  with  the  animation  of  suc- 
cess. 

But  one  thing — at  last — she  had  forgot- 
ten. She  had  forgotten  to  impose  any 
curb  upon  the  voices  round  her.  The 
Duchess  and  Lord  Lackington  were  spar- 
ring like  a  couple  of  children,  and  Mon- 
tresor broke  in  from  time  to  time  with  his 
loud  laugh  and  gruff  throat  voice;  Mere- 
dith, the  Frenchman,  Warkworth,  and 
General  Fergus  were  discussing  a  grand 
review  which  had  been  held  the  day  be- 
fore. Delafield  had  moved  round  to  the 
back  of  Julie's  chair,  and  she  was  talking 
to  him;  while  all  the  time  her  eyes  were 
on  General  Fergus,  and  her  brain  was 
puzzling  as  to  how  she  was  to  secure  the 
five  minutes'  talk  with  him  she  wanted, 
lie  was  one  of  the  intimates  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. She  herself  had  sug- 
gested to  Montresor,  of  course  in  Lady 
Henry's  name,  that  he  should  be  brought 
to  Bruton  Street  some  Wednesday  even- 
ing. 

Presently  there  was  a  little  shifting  of 
groups.  Julie  saw  that  Montresor  and 
Captain  Warkworth  were  together  by  the 
fireplace;  that  the  young  man,  with  his 
hands  held  out  to  the  blaze  and  his  back 
to  her,  was  talking  eagerly;  while  Mon- 
tresor, looking  outward  into  the  room, 


his  great  black  head  bent  a  little  towards 
his  companion,  was  putting  sharp  little 
questions  from  time  to  time,  with  as  few 
words  as  might  be.  Julie  understood  that 
an  important  conversation  was  going  on; 
that  Montresor,  whose  mind  various 
friends  of  hers  had  been  endeavoring  to 
make  up  for  him,  was  now  perhaps  en- 
gaged in  making  it  up  for  himself. 

With  a  quickened  pulse  she  turned  to 
find  General  Fergus  beside  her.  What  a 
frank  and  soldierly  countenance! — a  lit- 
tle roughly  cut,  with  a  strong  mouth 
slightly  underhung,  and  a  dogged  chin — 
the  whole  lit  by  eyes  that  were  the  chosen 
homes  of  truth,  humanity,  and  will. 
Presently  she  discovered,  as  they  drew 
their  chairs  a  little  back  from  the  circle,, 
that  she  too  was  to  be  encouraged  to 
talk  about  Warkworth.  The  General  was 
of  course  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
professional  record;  but  there  were  cer- 
tain additional  Indian  opinions, — a  few 
incidents  in  the  young  man's  earlier  ca- 
reer, including  especially  a  shooting  ex- 
pedition of  much  daring  in  the  very  dis- 
trict to  which  the  important  Mokembe 
mission  was  now  to  be  addressed  —  to- 
gether with  some  quotations  from  private 
letters  of  her  own,  or  Lady  Henry's — 
which  Julie,  with  her  usual  skill,  was  able 
to  slip  into  his  ear,  all  on  the  assumption, 
delicately  maintained,  that  she  was  mere- 
ly talking  of  a  friend  of  Lady's  Henry's, 
as  Lady  Henry  herself  would  have  talked 
— to  much  better  effect — had  she  been 
present. 

The  General  gave  her  a  grave  and 
friendly  attention.  Few  men  had  done 
sterner  or  more  daring  feats  in  the  field. 
Yet  here  he  sat,  relaxed,  courteous,  kind, 
— trusting  his  companion  simply,  as  it 
was  his  instinct  to  trust  all  women. 
Julie's  heart  beat  fast.  What  an  excit- 
ing, what  an  important  evening !  .  .  . 

Suddenly  there  was  a  voice  in  her  ear: 

"  Do  you  know — I  think  we  ought  to 
clear  out !   It  must  be  close  on  midnight." 

She  looked  up  startled  to  see  Jacob 
Delafield.  Llis  expression — of  doubt  or 
discomfort — recalled  her  at  once  to  the 
realities  of  her  own  situation. 

But  before  she  could  reply,  a  sound 
struck  on  her  ear.  She  sprang  to  her 
feet. 

"  What  was  that  ?"  she  said. 
A  voice  was  heard  in  the  hall. 
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Julie  Le  Breton  caught  the  chair  be- 
hind her,  and  Delafield  saw  her  turn 
pale.  But  before  she  or  he  could  speak 
again,  the  door  of  the  library  was  thrown 
open. 

"  Good  Heavens !"  said  Montresor, 
springing  to  his  feet, — "  Lady  Henry !" 

Monsieur  du  Bartas  lifted  astonished 
eyes.  On  the  threshold  of  the  room  stood 
an  old  lady,  leaning  heavily  on  two  sticks. 
She  was  deathly  pale,  and  her  fierce  eyes 
blazed  upon  the  scene  before  her.  With- 
in the  bright  fire-lit  room  the  social 
comedy  was  being  played  at  its  best;  but 
here  surely  was  Tragedy — or  Fate.  Who 
was  she? — what  did  it  mean? 

The  Duchess  rushed  to  her,  and  fell 
of  course  upon  the  one  thing  she  should 
not  have  said : 

"  Oh !  Aunt  Flora,  dear  Aunt  Flora ! — 
But  we  thought  you  were  too  ill  to  come 
down !" 

"  So  I  perceive,"  said  Lady  Llenry, 
putting  her  aside.  "  So  you — and  this 
lady  " — she  pointed  a  shaking  finger  at 
Julie — "  have  held  my  reception  for  me. 
I  am  enormously  obliged.  You  have 
also " — she  looked  at  the  coffee-cups — 
"  provided  my  guests  with  refreshment. 
I  thank  you.  I  trust  my  servants  have 
given  you  satisfaction. 

"  Gentlemen  " — she  turned  to  the  rest 
of  the  company,  who  stood  stupefied — "  I 
fear  I  cannot  ask  you  to  remain  with  me 
longer.  The  hour  is  late,  and  I  am — as 
you  see — indisposed.  But  I  trust — on 
some  future  occasion — I  may  have  the 
honor — " 

She  looked  round  upon  them,  chal- 
lenging and  defying  them  all. 

Montresor  went  up  to  her. 

"  My  dear  old  friend — let  me  introduce 
to  you  M.  du  Bartas,  of  the  French  For- 
eign Office." 

At  this  appeal  to  her  English  hospi- 
tality and  her  social  chivalry,  Lady  Henry 
looked  grimly  at  the  Frenchman. 

"  M.  du  Bartas,  I  am  charmed  to  make 
your  acquaintance.  With  your  leave,  I 
will  pursue  it  when  I  am  better  able  to 
profit  by  it.  To-morrow  I  will  write  to 
you  to  propose  another  meeting — should 
my  health  allow." 

"  Enchante,  Madame,"  murmured  the 
Frenchman,  more  embarrassed  than  he 
had  ever  been  in  his  life.    "  Permettez- 
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moi  de  vous  faire  mes  plus  sinceres  ex- 
cuses." 

"  Not  at  all,  Monsieur — you  owe  me 
none." 

Montresor  again  approached  her. 

"  Let  me  tell  you,"  he  said,  imploring- 
ly, "  how  this  has  happened — how  inno- 
cent we  all  are — " 

"  Another  time,  if  you  please,"  she  said, 
with  a  most  cutting  calm.  "  As  I  said 
before,  it  is  late.  If  I  had  been  equal  to 
entertaining  you " — she  looked  round 
upon  them  all — "  I  should  not  have  told 
my  butler  to  make  my  excuses.  As  it  is, 
I  must  beg  you  to  allow  me  to  bid  you 
good-night.  Jacob — will  you  kindly  get 
the  Duchess  her  cloak?  Good-night! — 
good-night !  As  you  see  " — she  pointed 
to  the  sticks  which  supported  her — "  I 
have  no  hands  to-night.  My  infirmities 
have  need  of  them." 

Montresor  apx^roached  her  again,  in 
real  and  deep  distress. 

"  Dear  Lady  Henry — " 

"  Go !"  she  said,  under  her  breath, 
looking  him  in  the  eyes;  and  he  turned 
and  went  without  a  word.  So  did  the 
Duchess,  whimpering — her  hand  in  Dela- 
field's  arm.  As  she  passed  Julie,  who 
stood  as  though  turned  to  stone,  she  made 
a  little  swaying  movement  towards  her. 

"  Dear  Julie !"  she  cried,  imploringly. 

But  Lady  Henry  turned. 

"  You  will  have  every  opportunity  to- 
morrow," she  said.  "  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  Miss  Le  Breton  will  have  no 
engagements." 

Lord  Lackington  quietly  said,  "  Good- 
night, Lady  Henry,"  and  without  offer- 
ing to  shake  hands,  walked  past  her.  As 
he  came  to  the  spot  where  Julie  Le  Bre- 
ton stood,  that  lady  made  a  sudden  im- 
petuous movement  towards  him.  Strange 
words  were  on  her  lips — a  strange  ex- 
pression in  her  eyes. 

"  You  must  help  me,"  she  said,  bro- 
kenly.   "  It  is  my  right !" 

Was  that  what  she  said?  Lord  Lack- 
ington looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 
Lie  did  not  see  that  Lady  Henry  was 
watching  them  with  eagerness,  leaning 
heavily  on  her  sticks,  her  lips  parted  in 
a  keen  expectancy. 

Then  Julie  withdrew. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  hur- 
riedly ; — "  I  beg  your  pardon !  Good- 
night." 
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Lord  Lackington  hesitated.  His  face 
took  a  puzzled  expression.  Then  he  held 
out  his  hand,  and  she  placed  hers  in  it 
mechanically. 

"It  will  be  all  right,"  he  whispered, 
kindly.  "Lady  Henry  will  soon  be  her- 
self again.  Shall  I  tell  the  butler  to  call 
for  some  one? — her  maid?" 

Julie  shook  her  head,  and  in  another 
moment  he  too  was  gone.  Dr.  Meredith 
and  General  Fergus  stood  beside  her. 
The  General  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor, 
and  as  he  said  good-night  to  this  unlaw- 
ful hostess,  whose  plight  he  understood 
no  more  than  his  own,  his  mouth  twitch- 
ed with  repressed  laughter.  But  Dr. 
Meredith  did  not  laugh.  He  pressed 
Julie's  hand  in  both  of  his.  Looking 
behind  him,  he  saw  that  Jacob  Delafield, 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  hall,  was 
endeavoring  to  appease  Lady  Henry.  He 
bent  towards  Julie. 

"  Don't  deceive  yourself,"  he  said 
quickly,  in  a  low  voice, — "  this  is  the 
end !  Remember  my  letter.  Let  me  hear 
to-morrow." 

As  Dr.  Meredith  left  the  room,  Julie 
lifted  her  eyes.  Only  Jacob  Delafield 
and  Lady  Henry  were  left. 

Harry  Warkworth  too  was  gone — with- 
out a  word?  She  looked  round  her 
piteously.  She  could  not  remember  that 
he  had  spoken — that  he  had  bade  her 
farewell.  A  strange  pang  convulsed  her. 
She  scarcely  heard  what  Lady  Henry  was 
saying  to  J acob  Delafield.  Yet  the  words 
were  emphatic  enough. 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,  J  acob !  But 
when  I  want  your  advice  in  my  house- 
hold affairs,  I  will  ask  it.  You  and 
Evelyn  Orowborough  have  meddled  a  good 
deal  too  much  in  them  already!  Good- 
night.   Hutton  will  get  you  a  cab." 

And  with  a  slight  but  imperious  gest- 
ure, Lady  Henry  motioned  towards  the 
door.  Jacob  hesitated,  then  quietly  took 
his  departure.  He  threw  Julie  a  look  of 
anxious  appeal  as  he  went  on.  But  she 
did  not  see  it.  Her  troubled  gaze  was 
fixed  on  Lady  Henry. 

That  lady  eyed  her  companion  with 
composure,  though  by  now  even  the  old 
lips  were  wholly  blanched. 

"  There  is  really  no  need  for  any  con- 
versation between  us,  Miss  Le  Breton," 
said  the  familiar  voice.    "But  if  there 


were — I  am  not  to-night — as  you  see — 
in  a  condition  to  say  it.  So — when  you 
came  up  to  say  good-night  to  me1 — you 
had  determined  on  this  adventure?  You 
had  been  good  enough,  I  see,  to  rearrange 
my  room — to  give  my  servants  your 
orders." 

Julie  stood  stonily  erect.  She  made 
her  dry  lips  answer  as  best  they  could. 

"  We  meant  no  harm,"  she  said,  coldly. 
"  It  all  came  about  very  simply.  A  few 
people  came  in  to  inquire  after  you.  I 
regret  they  should  have  stayed  talking 
so  long." 

Lady  Henry  smiled  in  contempt. 

"  You  hardly  show  your  usual  ability 
by  these  remarks.  The  room  you  stand 
in "  —  she  glanced  significantly  at  the 
lights  and  the  chairs — "  gives  you  the  lie. 
You  had  planned  it  all  with  Hutton — 
who  has  become  your  tool — before  you 
came  to  me.  Don't  contradict.  It  dis- 
tresses me  to  hear  you.  Well — now  we 
part !" 

"  Of  course.  Perhaps  to-morrow  you 
will  allow  me  a  few  last  words?" 

"  I  think  not.  This  will  cost  me  dear," 
said  Lady  Henry,  her  white  lips  twitch- 
ing.   "  Say  them  now,  Mademoiselle." 

"  You  are  suffering !"  Julie  made  an 
uncertain  step  forward.  "  You  ought  to 
be  in  bed." 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. — 
What  was  your  object  to-night?" 

"  I  wished  to  see  the  Duchess — " 

"  It  is  not  worth  while  to  prevaricate. 
The  Duchess  was  not  your  first  visitor." 

Julie  flushed. 

"  Captain  Warkworth  arrived  first,  that 
was  a  mere  chance." 

"  It  was  to  see  him  that  you  risked  the 
whole  affair.  You  have  used  my  house 
for  your  own  intrigues." 

Julie  felt  herself  physically  wavering 
under  the  lash  of  these  sentences.  But 
with  a  great  effort  she  walked  towards 
the  fireplace,  recovered  her  gloves  and 
handkerchief,  which  were  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  then  turned  slowly  to  Lady 
Henry. 

"  I  have  done  nothing  in  your  service 
that  I  am  ashamed  of.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  borne  what  no  one  else  would  have 
borne.  I  have  devoted  myself  to  you  and 
your  interests, — and  you  have  trampled 
upon  and  tortured  me.  For  you  I  have 
been  merely  a  servant,  and  an  inferior — " 
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Lady  Llenry  nodded  grimly. 

"  It  is  true,"  she  said,  interrupting — 
"  I  was  not  able  to  take  your  romantic 
view  of  the  office  of  companion." 

"  You  need  only  have  taken  a  human 
view,"  said  Julie,  in  a  voice  that  pierced. 
"  I  was  alone,  poor — worse  than  mo- 
therless. You  might  have  done  what  you 
would  with  me.  A  little  indulgence,  and 
I  should  have  been  your  devoted  slave. — 
But  you  chose  to  humiliate  and  crush 
me,  and — in  return — to  protect  myself — 
I — in  defending  myself — have  been  led — 
I  admit  it — into  taking  liberties.  There 
is  no  way  out  of  it.  I  shall  of  course 
leave  you  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Then  at  last  we  understand  each 
other,"  said  Lady  Henry,  with  a  laugh. 
"  Good-night,  Miss  Le  Breton." 

She  moved  heavily  on  her  sticks.  Julie 
stood  aside  to  let  her  pass.  One  of  the 
sticks  slipped  a  little  on  the  polished 
floor.  Julie  with  a  cry  ran  forward.  But 
Lady  Henry  fiercely  motioned  her  aside. 
"  Don't  touch  me — don't  come  near  me." 

She  paused  a  moment  to  recover 
breath  and  balance.  Then  she  resumed 
her  difficult  walk.    Julie  followed  her. 

"  Kindly  put  out  the  electric  lights," 
said  Lady  Henry,  and  Julie  obeyed. 

They  entered  the  hall,  in  which  one 
little  light  was  burning.  Lady  Henry, 
with  great  difficulty,  and  panting,  began 
to  pull  herself  up  the  stairs. 

"  Oh,  do  let  me  help  you !"  said  Julie, 
in  an  agony.  "  You  will  kill  yourself. 
Let  me  at  least  call  Dixon." 

"  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind !" 
said  Lady  Henry — indomitable — though 
tortured  by  weakness  and  rheumatism. 
"  Dixon  is  in  my  room,  where  I  bade  her 
remain.  You  should  have  thought  of  the 
consequences  of  this  before  you  embarked 
upon  it.  If  I  were  to  die  I  would  not  let 
you  help  me." 

"Oh!"  cried  Julie,  as  though  she  had 
been  struck,  and  hid  her  eyes  with  her 
hand. 

Slowly,  laboriously,  Lady  Henry 
dragged  herself  from  step  to  step.  As 
she  turned  the  corner  of  the  staircase, 
and  could  be  no  longer  seen  from  below, 
some  one  softly  opened  the  door  of  the 
dining-room  and  entered  the  hall. 

Julie  looked  round  her,  startled.  She 
saw  Jacob  Delafield,  who  put  his  finger 
to  his  lip. 


Moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  she  bowed 
her  head  on  the  banister  of  the  stairs 
against  which  she  was  leaning,  and 
broke  into  stifled  sobs. 

Jacob  Delafield  came  up  to  her  and 
took  her  hand.  She  felt  his  own  tremble, 
and  yet  its  grasp  was  firm  and  support- 
ing. "  Courage !"  he  said,  bending  over 
her.  "  Try  not  to  give  way.  You  will 
want  all  your  fortitude." 

"  Listen !"  she  gasped,  trying  vainly  to 
control  herself,  and  they  both  listened 
to  the  sounds  above  them  in  the  dark 
house — the  labored  breath,  the  slow,  pain- 
ful step. 

"  Oh !  she  wouldn't  let  me  help  her. 
She  said  she  would  rather  die. — Perhaps 
I  have  killed  her. — And  I  could,  I  could 
— yes,  I  could  have  loved  her!" 

She  was  in  an  anguish  of  feeling — of 
sharp  and  penetrating  remorse. 

Jacob  Delafield  held  her  hand  close 
in  his,  and  when  at  last  the  sounds  had 
died  in  the  distance,  he  lifted  it  to 
his  lips. 

"  You  know  that  I  am  your  friend  and 
servant,"  he  said,  in  a  queer  muffled 
voice.    "  You  promised  I  should  be." 

She  tried  to  withdraw  her  hand,  but 
only  feebly.  Neither  physically  nor  men- 
tally had  she  the  strength  to  repulse  him. 
If  he  had  taken  her  in  his  arms,  she  could 
hardly  have  resisted.  But  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  conquer  more  than  her  hand. 
He  stood  beside  her,  letting  her  feel  the 
whole  mute  impetuous  offer  of  his  man- 
hood— thrown  at  her  feet  to  do  what  she 
would  with. 

Presently,  when  once  more  she  moved 
away,  he  said  to  her  in  a  whisper : 

"  Go  to  the  Duchess  to-morrow  morn- 
ing— as  soon  as  you  can  get  away.  She 
told  me  to  say  that, — Hutton  gave  me 
a  little  note  from  her.  Your  home  must 
be  with  her,  till  we  can  all  settle  what  is 
best.  You  know  very  well  you  have  de- 
voted friends.  But  now  good-night.  Try 
to  sleep.  Evelyn  and  I  will  do  all  we 
can  with  Lady  Henry." 

Julie  drew  herself  out  of  his  hold. 
"  Tell  Evelyn  I  will  come — to  see  her,  at 
any  rate — as  soon  as  I  can  put  my  things 
together.  Good-night." 

And  she  too  dragged  herself  up  stairs, 
sobbing,  starting  at  every  shadow.  All 
her  nerve  and  daring  were  gone.  The 
thought  that  she  must  spend  yet  another 
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night  under  the  roof  of  this  old  woman 
who  hated  her  filled  her  with  terror. 
When  she  reached  her  room  she  locked  her 
door,  and  wept  for  hours  in  a  forlorn  and 
aching  misery. 

CHAPTEE  X 

THE  Duchess  was  in  her  morning- 
room.  On  the  rug,  in  marked  and 
— as  it  seemed  to  her  plaintive  eyes 
— brutal  contrast  with  the  endless 
photographs  of  her  babies  and  women 
friends  which  crowded  her  mantel-piece, 
stood  the  Duke,  much  out  of  temper. 
He  was  a  powerfully  built  man,  some 
twenty  years  older  than  his  wife,  with  a 
dark  complexion,  enlivened  by  ruddy 
cheeks  and  prominent  red  lips.  His 
eyes  were  of  a  cold  clear  gray;  his  hair 
very  black,  thick,  and  wiry.  An  extreme- 
ly vigorous  person,  more  than  adequately 
aware  of  his  own  importance,  tanned  and 
seasoned  by  the  life  of  his  class,  by  the 
yachting,  hunting,  and  shooting  in  which 
his  own  existence  was  largely  spent,  slow 
in  perception,  and  of  a  sulky  temper, — so 
one  might  have  read  him  at  first  sight. 
But  these  impressions  only  took  you  a 
certain  way  in  judging  the  character  of 
the  Duchess's  husband. 

As  to  the  sulkiness,  there  could  be  no 
question  on  this  particular  morning. 
Though,  indeed,  his  ill-humor  deserved  a 
more  positive  and  energetic  name. 

"  You  have  got  yourself  and  me  " — he 
was  declaring — "  into  a  most  disagreeable 
and  unnecessary  scrape.  This  letter  of 
Lady  Henry's  " — he  held  it  up — "  is  one 
of  the  most  annoying  that  I  have  re- 
ceived for  many  a  day!  Lady  Henry 
seems  to  me  perfectly  justified.  You 
have  been  behaving  in  a  quite  unwarrant- 
able way ! — And  now  you  tell  me  that  this 
woman  who  is  the  cause  of  it  all — of 
whose  conduct  I  thoroughly  and  entirely 
disapprove — is  coming  to  stay  here — 
in  my  house — whether  I  like  it  or  not, — 
and  you  expect  me  to  be  civil  to  her !  If 
you  persist,  I  shall  go  down  to  Brack- 
moor,  till  she  is  pleased  to  depart.  I 
won't  countenance  the  thing  at  all, — and 
whatever  you  may  do,  /  shall  apologize 
to  Lady  Henry." 

"There's  nothing  to  apologize  for!" 
cried  the  drooping  Duchess,  plucking  up 
a  little  spirit.  "  Nobody  meant  any  harm. 
Why  shouldn't  the  old  friends  go  in  to 


ask  after  her?  Hutton — that  old  butler 
that  has  been  with  Aunt  Elora  for 
twenty  years — ashed  us  to  come  in !" 

"  Then  he  did  what  he  had  no  business 
to  do — and  he  deserves  to  be  dismissed 
at  a  day's  notice.  Why,  Lady  Henry 
tells  me  that  it  was  a  regular  party! — 
that  the  room  was  all  arranged  for  it  by 
that  most  audacious  young  woman — that 
the  servants  were  ordered  about — that  it 
lasted  till  nearly  midnight — and  that  the 
noise  you  all  made  positively  woke  Lady 
Henry  out  of  her  sleep.  Eeally,  Evelyn, 
that  you  should  have  been  mixed  up 
in  such  an  affair  is  more  unpalatable  to 
me  than  I  can  find  words  to  describe!" 
And  he  paced,  fuming,  up  and  down  be- 
fore her. 

"  Anybody  else  than  Aunt  Elora  would 
have  laughed !"  said  the  Duchess,  defiant- 
ly. "  And  I  declare,  Bertie,  I  won't  be 
scolded  in  such  a  tone.  Besides — if  you 
only  knew — " 

She  threw  back  her  head  and  looked  at 
him,  her  cheeks  flushed,  her  lips  quiver- 
ing with  a  secret  that,  once  out,  would 
perhaps  silence  him  at  once — would  at 
any  rate,  as  children  do  when  they  give  a 
shake  to  their  spillikins,  open  up  a  num- 
ber of  new  chances  in  the  game. 

"  If  I  only  knew  what  ?" 

The  Duchess  pulled  at  the  hair  of  the 
little  spitz  on  her  lap  without  replying. 

"  What  is  there  to  know  that  I  don't 
know?"  insisted  the  Duke.  "Something 
that  makes  the  matter  still  worse,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"  Well,  that  depends,"  said  the  Duch- 
ess, reflectively.  A  gleam  of  mischief 
had  slipped  into  her  face,  though  for  a 
moment  the  tears  had  not  been  far  off. 

The  Duke  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  Don't  keep  me  here  guessing  riddles 
longer  than  you  can  help,"  he  said,  im- 
patiently. "  I  have  an  appointment  in 
the  city  at  twelve,  and  I  want  to  discuss 
with  you  the  letter  that  must  be  written 
to  Lady  Henry." 

"  That's  your  affair,"  said  the  Duchess. 
"  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  yet  whether 
I  mean  to  write  at  all.  As  for  the  riddle 
— Bertie,  you've  seen  Miss  Le  Breton?" 

"  Once.  I  thought  her  a  very  preten- 
tious person,"  said  the  Duke,  stiffly. 

"  I  know, — you  didn't  get  on.  But, 
Bertie — didn't  she  remind  you  of  some- 
body ?" 
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The  Duchess  was  growing  excited. 
Suddenly  she  jumped  up;  the  little  spitz 
rolled  off  her  lap;  she  ran  to  the  Duke 
and  took  him  by  the  fronts  of  his  coat. 

"  Bertie — you'll  be  very  much  aston- 
ished." And  suddenly  releasing  him,  she 
began  to  search  among  the  photographs 
on  the  mantel-piece.  "  Bertie,  you  know 
who  that  is?"    She  held  up  a  picture. 

"  Of  course  I  know.  What  on  earth 
has  that  got  to  do  with  the  subject  we 
have  been  discussing?" 

"  Well,  it  has  got  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it,"  said  the  Duchess,  slowly. 
"  That's  my  uncle,  George  Chantrey,  isn't 
it — Lord  Lackington's  second  son,  who 
married  mamma's  sister?  Well — oh!  you 
won't  like  it,  Bertie,  but  you've  got  to 
know — that's — Julie's  uncle  too !" 

"  What  in  the  name  of  fortune  do  you 
mean  ?"  said  the  Duke,  staring  at  her. 

His  wife  again  caught  him  by  the  coat, 
and  so  imprisoning  him,  she  poured  out 
her  story,  very  fast,  very  incoherently, 
and  with  a  very  evident  uncertainty  as 
to  what  its  effect  might  be. 

And  indeed  the  effect  was  by  no  means 
easy  to  determine.  The  Duke  was  first  in- 
credulous, then  bewildered  by  the  very 
mixed  facts  which  she  poured  out  upon 
him.  He  tried  to  cross-examine  her  en 
route;  but  he  gained  little  by  that;  she 
only  shook  him  a  little,  insisting  the 
more  vehemently  on  telling  the  story  her 
own  way.  At  last  their  two  impatiences 
had  nearly  come  to  a  deadlock.  But  the 
Duke  managed  to  free  himself  physically, 
and  so  regained  a  little  freedom  of  mind. 

"  Well,  upon  my  word !"  he  said,  as 
he  resumed  his  march  up  and  down, — 
"  upon  my  word ! — "  ,  Then — as  he  stood 
still  before  her — "You  say  she  is  Marri- 
ott Dalrymple's  daughter?" 

"  And  Lord  Lackington's  grand- 
daughter," said  the  Duchess,  panting  a 
little  from  her  exertions.  "  And,  oh ! 
what  a  blind  bat  you  were  not  to  see  it 
at  once,  from  the  likeness !" 

u  As  if  one  had  any  right  to  infer  such 
a  thing  from  a  likeness !"  said  the  Duke, 
angrily.  "  Really,  Evelyn,  your  talk  is 
most  —  most  unbecoming.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Mademoiselle  Le  Breton  has  al- 
ready done  you  harm.  All  that  you  have 
told  me — supposing  it  to  be  true, — oh!  of 
course  I  know  you  believe  it  to  be  true, 
— only  makes  me  " — he  stiffened  his  back 


— "  the  more  determined  to  break  off  the 
connection  between  her  and  you.  A 
woman  of  such  antecedents  is  not  a  fit 
companion  for  my  wife, — independently 
of  tne  fact  that  she  seems  to  be,  in  her- 
self, an  intriguing  and  dangerous  char- 
acter." 

"  How  could  she  help  her  antece- 
dents?" cried  the  Duchess. 

"  I  didn't  say  she  could  help  them. 
But  if  they  are  what  you  say,  she  ought 
— well,  she  ought  to  be  all  the  more  care- 
ful to  live  in  a  modest  and  retired  way, 
instead  of — as  I  understand — making 
herself  the  rival  of  Lady  Henry !  I  never 
heard  anything  so  preposterous, — so — so 
indecent!  She  shows  no  proper  sense, 
— and  as  for  you,  I  deeply  regret  you 
should  have  been  brought  into  any  con- 
tact with  such  a  disgraceful  story!" 

"  Bertie !"  The  Duchess  went  into  a 
helpless,  half-hysterical  fit  of  laughter. 

But  the  Duke  merely  expanded,  as  it 
seemed,  still  further — to  his  utmost 
height  and  bulk.  "  Oh  dear !"  thought 
the  Duchess  in  despair — "  now  he  is  going 
to  be  like  his  mother!"  Her  strictly 
Evangelical  mother-in-law,  with  whom 
the  Duke  had  made  his  bachelor  home 
for  many  years,  had  been  the  scourge  of 
her  early  married  life;  and  though  for 
Bertie's  sake  she  had  shed  a  few  tears 
over  her  death,  eighteen  months  before 
this  date,  the  tears, — as  indeed  the  Duke 
had  thought  at  the  time, — had  been  only 
too  quickly  dried. 

There  could  be  no  question  about  it, — 
the  Duke  was  painfully  like  his  mother 
as  he  replied : 

"  I  fear  that  your  education,  Evelyn, 
has  led  you  to  take  such  things  far  more 
lightly  than  you  ought.  I  am  old-fash- 
ioned. Illegitimacy,  with  me,  does  carry 
a  stigma, — and  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are 
visited  upon  the  children.  At  any  rate 
we,  who  occupy  a  prominent  sociaf  place, 
have  no  right  to  do  anything  which  may 
lead  others  to  think  lightly  of  God's  law. 
I  am  sorry  to  speak  plainly,  Evelyn.  I 
dare  say  you  don't  like  these  sentiments. 
But  you  know  at  least  that  I  am  quite 
honest  in  expressing  them." 

The  Duke  turned  to  her,  not  without' 
dignity.  He  was  and  had  been  from 
his  boyhood  a  person  of  irreproachable 
morals;  earnest  and  religious  according 
to  his  lights;  a  good  son,  husband,  and 
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father.  His  wife  looked  at  him  with 
mingled  feelings. 

"  Wei],  all  I  know  is,"  she  said,  pas- 
sionately beating  her  little  foot  on  the 
carpet  before  her — "that  by  all  accounts 
the  only  thing  to  do  with  Colonel  Delaney 
was  to  run  away  from  him!" 

The  Duke  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  You  don't  expect  me  to  be  much 
moved  by  a  remark  of  that  kind?  As  to 
this  lady, — your  story  does  not  affect  me 
in  her  favor  in  the  smallest  degree.  She 
has  had  her  education;  Lord  Lackington 
gives  her  £100  a  year;  if  she  is  a  self- 
respecting  woman  she  will  look  after  her- 
self. I  don't  want  to  have  her  here,  and 
I  beg  you  won't  invite  her.  A  couple  of 
nights,  perhaps — I  don't  mind  that.  But 
not  for  longer." 

"  Oh !  as  to  that,  you  may  be  very  sure 
she  won't  stay  here  unless  you're  very 
particularly  nice  to  her!  There'll  be 
plenty  of  people  glad  —  enchanted  —  to 
have  her!  I  don't  care  about  that, — but 
what  I  do  want  is  " — the  Duchess  looked 
up  with  calm  audacity — "  that  you  should 
find  her  a  house !" 

The  Duke  paused  in  his  walk,  and  sur- 
veyed his  wife  with  amazement. 

"  Evelyn ! — are  you  quite  mad  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least.  You  have  more 
houses  than  you  know  what  to  do  with, — 
and  a  great  deal  more  money  than  any- 
body in  the  world  ought  to  have!  If 
they  ever  do  set  up  the  guillotine  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  we  shall  be  among 
the  first — we  ought  to  be!" 

"  What  is  the  good  of  talking  nonsense 
like  this,  Evelyn?"  said  the  Duke,  once 
more  consulting  his  watch.  "  Let's  go 
back  to  the  subject  of  my  letter  to  Lady 
Henry." 

"  It's  most  excellent  sense !"  cried  the 
Duchess,  springing  up.  "  You  have 
more  houses  than  you  know  what  to  do 
with;  and  you  have  one  house  in  par- 
ticular— that  little  place  at  the  back  of 
Cureton  Street  where  Cousin  Mary  Lei- 
cester lived  so  long — which  is  in  your 
hands  still,  I  know,  for  you  told  rue  so 
last  week, — which  is  vacant  and  furnish- 
ed,— Cousin  Mary  left  you  the  furniture, 
as  if  we  hadn't  got  enough! — and  it 
would  be  the  very  thing  for  Julie,  if  only 
you'd  lend  it  to  her  till  she  can  turn 
round." 

The  Duchess  was  now  standing  up, 


confronting  her  lord,  her  hands  grasping 
the  chair  behind  her,  her  small  form 
alive  with  eagerness,  and  the  feminine 
determination  to  get  her  own  way,  by 
fair  means  or  foul. 

"  Cureton  Street !"  said  the  Duke,  al- 
most at  the  end  of  his  tether.  "  And  how 
do  you  propose  that  this  young  woman  is 
to  live — in  Cureton  Street,  or  anywhere 
else?" 

"  She  means  to  write,"  said  the  Duch- 
ess, shortly.  "  Dr.  Meredith  has  promised 
her  work." 

"  Sheer  lunacy !  In  six  months'  time 
you'd  have  to  step  in  and  pay  all  her 
bills." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  anybody  dare  to 
propose  to  Julie  to  pay  her  bills!"  cried 
the  Duchess,  with  scorn.  "  You  see,  the 
great  pity  is,  Bertie,  that  you  don't 
know  anything  at  all  about  her! — But 
that  house — wasn't  it  made  out  of  a 
stable?  It  has  got  six  rooms,  I  know, 
— three  bed-rooms  upstairs,  and  two  sit- 
ting-rooms and  a  kitchen  below.  With 
one  good  maid  and  a  boy,  Julie  could  be 
perfectly  comfortable.  She  would  earn 
£400 — Dr.  Meredith  has  promised  her — 
she  has  £100  a  year  of  her  own — she 
would  pay  no  rent,  of  course — she  would 
have  just  enough  to  live  on,  poor  dear 
thing! — and  she  would  be  able  to  gather 
her  old  friends  round  her  when  she  want- 
ed them.  A  cup  of  tea, — and  her  delight- 
ful conversation! — that's  all  they'd  ever 
want." 

"  Oh !  go  on — go  on !"  said  the  Duke, 
throwing  himself  exasperated  into  an 
arm-chair ;  "  the  ease  with  which  you 
dispose  of  my  property  on  behalf  of  a 
young  woman  who  has  caused  me  most 
acute  annoyance,  who  has  embroiled  us 
with  a  near  relation  for  whom  I  have  a 
very  particular  respect! —  Her  friends, 
indeed, — Lady  Henry's  friends,  you  mean. 
Poor  Lady  Henry  tells  me  in  this  letter 
that  her  circle  will  be  completely  scat- 
tered. This  mischievous  woman  in  three 
years  has  destroyed  what  it  had  taken 
Lady  Llenry  nearly  thirty  to  build  up. 
Now  look  here,  Evelyn  "—the  Duke  sat 
up  and  slapped  his  knee.  "  As  to  this 
Cureton  Street  plan,  I  will  do  nothing  of 
the  kind!  You  may  have  Miss  Le  Bre- 
ton here  for  two  or  three  nights  if  you 
like — I  shall  probably  go  down  to  the 
country — and  of  course  I  have  no  objec- 
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tion  to  make  if  you  wish  to  help  her  find 
another  situation — " 

"  Another  situation !"  cried  the  Duch- 
ess, beside  herself.  "  Bertie,  you  really 
are  impossible !  Do  you  understand  that 
I  regard  Julie  Le  Breton  as  my  relation 
— whatever  you  may  say; — that  I  love 
her  dearly, — that  there  are  fifty  people 
with  money  and  influence  ready  to  help 
her  if  you  won't,  because  she  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  and  distinguished  wo- 
men in  London, — that  you  ought  to  be 
proud  to  do  her  a  service — that  I  want 
you  to  have  the  honor  of  it, — there !  And 
if  you  won't  do  this  little  favor  for  me, 
when  I  ask  and  beg  it  of  you — I'll  make 
you  remember  it  for  a  very  long  time  to 
come ! — you  may  be  sure  of  that !"  ■ 

And  his  wife  turned  upon  him  as  an 
image  of  war,  her  fair  hair  ruffling  about 
her  ears,  her  cheeks  and  eyes  brilliant 
with  anger — and  something  more. 

The  Duke  rose  in  silent  ferocity,  and 
sought  for  some  letters  which  he  had  left 
on  the  mantel-piece. 

"  I  had  better  leave  you  to  come  to 
your  senses  by  yourself, — and  as  quickly 
as  possible,"  he  said,  as  he  put  them 
into  his  pockets.  "  No  good  can  come  of 
any  more  discussion  of  this  sort." 

The  Duchess  said  nothing.  She  looked 
out  of  window  busily,  and  bit  her  lip. 
Her  silence  served  her  better  than  her 
speech,  for  suddenly  the  Duke  looked 
round — hesitated — threw  down  a  book  he 
carried — walked  up  to  her — and  took  her 
in  his  arms. 

"  You  are  a  very  foolish  child,"  he  de- 
clared, as  he  held  her  by  main  force,  and 
kissed  away  her  tears.  "  You  make  me 
lose  my  temper — and  waste  my  time — for 
nothing." 

"  Not  at  all !"  said  the  sobbing  Duch- 
ess, trying  to  push  herself  away,  and 
denying  him,  as  best  she  could,  her 
soft  flushed  face.  "  You  don't,  or  you 
won't,  understand ! — I  was — I  was  very 
fond  of  Uncle  George  Chantrey.  He 
would  have  helped  Julie,  if  he  were  alive. 
And  as  for  you — you're  Lord  Lacking- 
ton's  godson — and  you're  always  preach- 
ing what  he's  done  for  the  army — and 
what  the  nation  owes  him — and — and — " 

"Does  he  know?"  said  the  Duke,  ab- 
ruptly, marvelling  at  the  irrelevance  of 
these  remarks. 

"  No — not  a  word  !    Only  six  people  in 


London  know — Aunt  Flora — Sir  Wilfrid 
Bury  " — the  Duke  made  an  exclamation 
— "  Mr.  Montresor — Jacob — you  and  I." 

"Jacob!"  said  the  Duke.  "What's  he 
got  to  do  with  it?" 

The  Duchess  suddenly  saw  her  oppor- 
tunity, and  rushed  upon  it. 

"  Only  that  he's  madly  in  love  with 
her — that's  all! — and  to  my  knowledge 
she  has  refused  him,  both  last  year  and 
this.  Of  course — naturally — if  you  won't 
do  anything  to  help  her,  she'll  probably 
marry  him — simply  as  a  way  out." 

"  Well,  of  all  the  extraordinary  af- 
fairs ! — " 

The  Duke  released  her,  and  stood  be- 
wildered. The  Duchess  watched  him  in 
some  excitement.  He  was  about  to  speak, 
when  there  was  a  sound  in  the  ante- 
room. They  moved  hastily  apart.  The 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  footman 
announced  "  Miss  Le  Breton !" 

Julie  Le  Breton  entered,  and  stood  a 
moment  on  the  threshold,  looking,  not  in 
embarrassment,  but  with  a  certain  hesi- 
tation, at  the  two  persons  whose  conver- 
sation she  had  disturbed.  She  was  pale 
with  sleeplessness;  her  look  was  sad  and 
weary.  But  never  had  she  been  more 
composed,  more  elegant.  Her  closely 
fitting  black  cloth  dress;  her  strangely 
expressive  face,  framed  by  a  large  hat, 
very  simple,  but  worn  as  only  the  woman 
of  fashion  knows  how;  her  miraculous 
yet  most  graceful  slenderness;  the  deli- 
cacy of  her  hands;  the  natural  dignity 
of  her  movements; — these  things  pro- 
duced an  immediate,  though  no  doubt 
conflicting,  impression  upon  the  gentle- 
man who  had  just  been  denouncing  her. 
He  bowed — with  an  involuntary  defer- 
ence which  he  had  not  at  all  meant  to 
show  to  Lady  Henry's  insubordinate 
companion — and  then  stood  frowning. 

But  the  Duchess  ran  forward,  and  quite 
heedless  of  her  husband,  threw  herself 
into  her  friend's  arms. 

"Oh!  Julie — is  there  anything  left  of 
you  ?  T  hardly  slept  a  wink  for  thinking 
of  you!  What  did  that  old — oh!  I  for- 
got— do  you  know  my  husband?  Bertie, 
this  is  my  great  friend,  Miss  Le  Breton." 

The  Dnke  bowed  again,  silently.  Julie 
lacked  at  him,  and  then,  still  holding  the 
Duchess  by  the  hand,  she  approached  him, 
a  pair  of  very  fine  and  pleading  eyes 
fixed  upon  his  face. 
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"You  have  probably  beard  from  Lady 
Henry — have  you  not  ?"  she  said,  address- 
ing him.  "  In  a  note  I  had  from  her 
this  morning,  she  told  me  she  had  written 
to  you.  I  could  not  help  coming  to-day, 
because  Evelyn  has  been  so  kind.  But — 
is  it  your  wish  that  I  should  come  here?" 

The  Christian  name  slipped  out  un- 
awares ;  and  the  Duke  winced  at  it.  The 
likeness  to  Lord  Lackington — it  was  cer- 
tainly astonishing.  There  ran  through 
his  mind  the  memory  of  a  visit  paid  long 
ago  to  his  early  home  by  Lord  Lack- 
ington and  two  daughters,  Rose  and 
Blanche.  He,  the  Duke,  had  then  been  a 
boy  home  from  school;  the  two  girls,  one 
five  or  six  years  older  than  the  other, 
had  been  the  life  and  charm  of  the 
party.  He  remembered  hunting  with 
Lady  Rose. 

But  the  confusion  in  his  mind  had 
somehow  to  be  mastered,  and  he  made 
an  effort. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  if  my  wife  is  able  to 
be  of  any  assistance  to  you,  Miss  Le 
Breton,"  he  said,  coldly ;  "  but  it  would 
not  be  honest  if  I  were  to  conceal  my 
opinion — so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
form  it — that  Lady  Henry  has  great  and 
just  cause  of  complaint." 

"  You  are  quite  right — quite  right," 
said  Julie,  almost  with  eagerness ;  "  she 
has  indeed." 

The  Duke  was  taken  by  surprise.  Im- 
perious as  he  was,  and  stiffened  by  a 
good  many  of  those  petty  prides  which 
the  spoilt  children  of  the  world  escape 
so  hardly,  he  found  himself  hesitating — 
groping  for  his  words. 

The  Duchess  meanwhile  drew  Julie 
impulsively  towards  a  chair. 

"  Do  sit  down ! — you  look  so  tired." 

But  Julie's  gaze  was  still  bent  upon  the 
Duke;  she  restrained  her  friend's  eager 
hand;  and  the  Duke  collected  himself. 
Me  brought  a  chair;  and  Julie  seated 
herself. 

"  I  am  deeply,  deeply  distressed  about 
Lady  Henry!"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
by  which  the  Duke  felt  himself  most  un- 
willingly penetrated ; — "  I  don't,  oh !  no, 
indeed,  I  don't  defend  last  night.  Only 
— my  position  has  been  very  difficult 
lately — I  wanted  very  much  to  see  the 
Duchess — and — it  was  natural — wasn't 
it?  —  that  the  old  friends  should  like 
to  be  personally  informed  about  Lady 


Henry's  illness  ?  But  of  course  they 
stayed  too  long — it  was  my  fault — I  ought 
to  have  prevented  it — " 

She  paused.  This  stern-looking  man, 
who  stood  with  his  back  to  the  mantel- 
piece regarding  her,  philistine  though  he 
was,  had  yet  a  straight,  disinterested  air, 
from  which  she  shrank  a  little.  Honest- 
ly, she  would  have  liked  to  tell  him  the 
truth.  But  how  could  she  ?  She  did  her 
best;  and  her  account  certainly  was  no 
more  untrue  than  scores  of  narratives  of 
social  incident  which  issue  every  day 
from  lips  the  most  respected  and  the 
most  veracious.  As  for  the  Duchess,  she 
thought  it  the  height  of  candor  and 
generosity.  The  only  thing  she  could 
have  wished  perhaps,  in  her  inmost  heart, 
was  that  she  had  ?iot  found  Julie  alone 
with  Harry  Warkworth. — But  her  loyal 
lips  would  have  suffered  torments  rather 
than  accuse  or  betray  her  friend. 

The  Duke  meanwhile  went  through 
various  phases  of  opinion  as  Julie  laid 
her  story  before  him.  Perhaps  he  was 
chiefly  affected  by  the  tone  of  quiet  in- 
dependence— as  from  equal  to  equal — in 
which  she  addressed  him.  His  wife's 
cousin  by  marriage;  the  granddaughter 
of  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  his  own 
family;  the  daughter  of  a  man  known 
at  one  time  throughout  Europe,  and  him- 
self amply  well  born, — all  these  facts, 
warm,  living,  and  still  efficacious,  stood 
as  it  were  behind  this  manner  of  hers, 
prompting  and  endorsing  it.  But,  good 
Heavens !  —  was  illegitimacy  to  be  as 
legitimacy? — to  carry  with  it  no  stains 
and  penalties? — was  vice  to  be  virtue,  or 
as  good?    The  Duke  rebelled. 

"  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  affair, — of 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  he  said, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  when  Julie  had 
brought  her  story  to  an  end;  and  then, 
more  sternly,  "  I  shall  certainly  apolo- 
gize for  my  wife's  share  in  it !" 

"  Lady  Henry  won't  be  angry  with  the 
Duchess  long,"  said  Julie  Le  Breton. 
"  As  for  me  " — her  voice  sank — "  my 
letter  this  morning  was  returned  to 
me  unopened." 

There  was  an  uncomfortable  pause; 
then  Julie  resumed,  in  another  tone  : 

"  But  what  I  am  now  chiefly  anxious 
to  discuss  is — how  can  we  save  Lady 
Henry  from  any  further  pain  or  annoy- 
ance?   She  once  said  to  me  in  a  fit  of 
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anger  that  if  I  left  her  in  consequence  of 
a  quarrel,  and  any  of  her  old  friends 
sided  with  me,  she  would  never  see  them 
again — " 

"I  know,"  said  the  Duke,  sharply. 
"Her  salon  will  break  up.  She  already 
foresees  it." 

"But  why? — why?"  cried  Julie,  in  a 
most  becoming  distress.  "  Somehow,  we 
must  prevent  it.  Unfortunately  I  must 
live  in  London.  I  have  the  offer  of  work 
here, — journalist's  work  which  cannot  be 
done  in  the  country,  or  abroad.  But  I 
would  do  all  I  could  to  shield  Lady 
Henry — " 

"  What  about  Mr.  Montresor  ?"  said  the 
Duke,  abruptly.  Montresor  had  been 
the  well-known  Chateaubriand  to  Lady 
Henry's  Madame  Recamier  for  more 
than  a  generation. 

Julie  turned  to  him  with  eagerness. 

"  Mr.  Montresor  wrote  to  me  early 
this  morning.  The  letter  reached  me  at 
breakfast.  In  Mrs.  Montresor's  name 
and  his  own,  he  asked  me  to  stay  with 
them,  till  my  plans  developed.  He — he 
was  kind  enough  to  say  he  felt  himself 
partly  responsible  for  last  night." 

"And  you  replied?"  The  Duke  eyed 
her  keenly. 

Julie  sighed  and  looked  down. 

"  I  begged  him  not  to  think  any  more 
of  me  in  the  matter,  but  to  write  at  once 
to  Lady  Henry.   I  hope  he  has  done  so." 

"  And  you  refused — excuse  these  ques- 
tions— Mrs.  Montresor's  invitation?" 

The  working  of  the  Duke's  mind  was 
revealed  in  his  drawn  and  puzzled  brows. 

"Certainly!"  The  speaker  looked  at 
him  with  surprise.  "  Lady  Henry  would 
never  have  forgiven  that.  It  could  not 
be  thought  of.  Lord  Lackington  also," — 
but  her  voice  wavered. 

"  Yes  ?"  said  the  Duchess,  eagerly, 
throwing  herself  on  a  stool  at  Julie's 
feet  and  looking  up  into  her  face. 

"  He  too  has  written  to  me.  He  wants 
to  help  me.    But — I  can't  let  him." 

The  words  ended  in  a  whisper.  She 
leant  back  in  her  chair,  and  put  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  It  was  very 
quietly  done,  and  very  touching.  The 
Duchess  threw  a  lightning  glance  at  her 
husband;  and  then  possessing  herself  of 
one  of  Julie's  hands,  she  kissed  it  and 
murmured  over  it. 

"  Was  there  ever  such  a  situation  ?" 


thought  the  Duke,  much  shaken.  "  Ano? 
she  has  already,  if  Evelyn  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, refused  the  chance — the  practical 
certainty — of  =  being  Duchess  of  Chud- 
leigh !" 

He  was  a  man  with  whom  a  gran 
rifiuto  of  this  kind  weighed  heavily.  His 
moral  sense  exacted  such  things  rather 
of  other  people  than  himself.  But  when 
made  he  could  appreciate  them. 

After  a  few  turns  up  and  down  the 
room,  he  walked  up  to  the  two  women. 

"  Miss  Le  Breton,"  he  said,  in  a  far 
more  hurried  tone  than  was  usual  to  him, 
— "  I  cannot  approve — and  Evelyn  ought 
not  to  approve — of  much  that  has  taken 
place  during  your  residence  with  Lady 
Henry.  But  I  understand  that  your  post 
was  not  an  easy  one — and  I  recognize 
the  forbearance  of  your  present  attitude- 
Evelyn  is  much  distressed  about  it  all.. 
On  the  understanding  that  you  will  do> 
what  you  can  to  soften  this  breach  for' 
Lady  Henry,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  come  partially  to  your  assist- 
ance— " 

Julie  looked  up  gravely — her  eyebrows 
lifting.  The  Duke  found  himself  redden- 
ing as  he  went  on. 

"  I  have  a  little  house  near  here — a  lit- 
tle furnished  house — Evelyn  will  explain 
to  you.  It  happens  to  be  vacant.  If  you 
will  accept  a  loan  of  it,  say  for  six 
months  " — the  Duchess  frowned — "  you 
will  give  me  pleasure.  I  will  explain  my 
action  to  Lady  Henry — and  endeavor  to 
soften  her  feelings." 

He  paused.  Miss  Le  Breton's  face 
was  grateful,  touched  with  emotion — but 
more  than  hesitating. 

"  You  are  very  good !  But  I  have  no 
claim  upon  you  at  all.  And  I  can  sup- 
port myself." 

A  touch  of  haughtiness  slipped  into 
her  manner,  as  she  gently  rose  to  her 
feet.  "  Thank  God,  I  did  not  offer  her 
money !"  thought  the  Duke,  strangely  per- 
turbed. 

"Julie  —  dear  Julie!"  implored  the 
Duchess.  "  It's  such  a  tiny  little  place — 
and  it  is  quite  musty  for  want  of  living 
in.  Nobody  has  set  foot  in  it  but  the 
care-taker  for  two  years,  and  it  would  be 
really  a  kindness  to  us  to  go  and  live 
there — wouldn't  it,  Bertie?  And  there's 
all  the  furniture  just  as  it  was — down  to 
the  bellows  and  the  snuffers !    If  you'd 
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only  use  it  and  take  care  of  it — Bertie 
hasn't  liked  to  sell  it,  because  it's  all  old 
family  stuff,  and  he  was  very  fond  of 
Cousin  Mary  Leicester. — Oh!  do  say  yes, 
Julie!  They  shall  light  the  fires, — and 
I'll  send  in  a  few  sheets  and  things — and 
you'll  feel  as  though  you'd  been  there  for 
years.   Do,  Julie." 

Julie  shook  her  head. 

"  I  came  here,"  she  said  in  a  voice 
that  was  still  unsteady,  "  to  ask  for  ad- 
vice^— not  favors.  But  it's  very  good  of 
you — " 

And  with  trembling  fingers  she  began 
to  refasten  her  veil. 

"  Julie ! — where  are  you  going  ?"  cried 
the  Duchess.    "  You're  staying  here." 

"  Staying  here !"  said  Julie,  turning 
round  upon  her.  "  Do  you  think  I  should 
be  a  burden  upon  you,  or  any  one?" 

"  But,  Julie,  you  told  Jacob  you  would 
come  ?" 

"  I  have  come.  I  wanted  your  sym- 
pathy— and  your  counsel.  I  wished  also 
— to  confess  myself  to  the  Duke — and  to 
point  out  to  him  how  matters  could  be 
made  easier  for  Lady  Henry." 

The  penitent,  yet  dignified,  sadness  of 
her  manner  and  voice  completed  the  dis- 
comfiture— the  temporary  discomfiture  of 
the  Duke. 

"Miss  Le  Breton,"  he  said  abruptly, 
coming  to  stand  beside  her,  "  I  remem- 
ber your  mother." 

Julie's  eyes  filled.  Her  hand  still  held 
her  veil,  but  it  paused  in  its  task. 

"  I  was  a  small  school-boy  when  she 
stayed  with  us,"  resumed  the  Duke. 
"  She  was  a  beautiful  girl.  She  let  me 
go  out  hunting  with  her.  She  was  very 
kind  to  me — and  I  thought  her  a  kind  of 
goddess.  When  I  first  heard  her  story, 
years  afterwards — it  shocked  me  awfully. 
For  her  sake — accept  my  offer.  I  don't 
think  lightly  of  such  actions  as  your 
mother's — not  at  all.  But  I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  her  daughter  alone  and  friend- 
less in  London." 

Yet,  even  as  he  spoke,  he  seemed  to  be 
listening  to  another  person.    He  did  not 


himself  understand  the  feelings  which 
animated  him,  nor  the  strength  with 
which  his  recollections  of  Lady  Rose  had 
suddenly  invaded  him. 

Julie  leant  her  arms  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  hid  her  face.  She  had  turned 
her  back  to  them,  and  they  saw  that  she 
was  crying  softly. 

The  Duchess  crept  up  to  her  and  wound 
her  arms  round  her. 

"  You  will,  Julie  ? — you  will  ?  Lady 
Henry  has  turned  you  out-of-doors  at  a 
moment's  notice.  And  it  was  a  great  deal 
my  fault.    You  must  let  us  help  you!" 

Julie  did  not  answer,  but  partially  dis- 
engaging herself,  and  without  looking  at 
him,  she  held  out  a  hand  to  the  Duke. 

He  pressed  it  with  a  cordiality  that 
amazed  him. 

"  That's  right !— that's  right !  Now, 
Evelyn,  I  leave  you  to  make  the  arrange- 
ments. The  keys  shall  be  here  this  after- 
noon. Miss  Le  Breton  of  course  stays 
here  till  things  are  settled.  As  for  me,  I 
must  really  be  off  to  my  meeting.  One 
thing — Miss  Le  Breton!" 

"  Yes?" 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  you  ought 
to  reveal  yourself  to  Lord  Lackington." 
She  shrank. 

"  You'll  let  me  take  my  own  time  for 
that?"  was  her  appealing  reply. 

"  Very  well — very  well !  We'll  speak  of 
it  again." 

And  he  hurried  away.  As  he  descend- 
ed his  own  stairs  astonishment  at  what 
he  had  done  rushed  upon  him  and  over- 
whelmed him. 

"  How  on  earth  am  I  ever  to  explain 
the  thing  to  Lady  Henry?" 

And  as  he  went  citywards  in  his  cab 
he  felt  much  more  guilty  than  his  wife 
had  ever  done.  What  could  have  made 
him  behave  in  this  extraordinary,  this 
preposterous  way  ?  A  touch  of  foolish  ro- 
mance,— immoral  romance, — of  which  he 
was  already  ashamed?  Or — the  one  bare 
fact,  that  this  woman  had  refused  Jacob 
Delafield? 

[to  be  continued.] 
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PELZER  has  been  described  in  a 
previous  issue  of  Harper's  Monthly 
Magazine  as  a  type  of  industrial 
establishments  which  seek  the  better- 
ment of  the  wage-earner's  condition 
through  a  policy  of  enlightened  absolu- 
tism. Control  from  above  cannot  well  go 
further  in  modern  times  under  a  con- 
stitutional government  than  it  reaches  in 
Pelzer,  South  Carolina.  We  see  in  this 
part  of  our  country  a  primitive  agricul- 
tural society  in  process  of  evolution  into 
a  higher  economic  stage. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  where  we  find  a  type  of  in- 
dustrial society  which  is  economically 
much  older,  having  reached  a  far  higher 
stage  in  its  evolution.  If  we  examine 
briefly  some  efforts  which  are  there  being 
made  to  improve  the  condition  of  wage- 
earners  along  paternalistic  and  patri- 
archal lines,  we  shall  find  it  extremely 
instructive  to  witness  an  evolution  in  the 
methods  of  industrial  betterment  which 
corresponds  to  the  higher  stage  attained 
in  social  evolution. 

First  of  all,  we  are  impressed  with  the 
difference  in  general  environment.  Pel- 
zer is  an  isolated  community  under  the 
control  of  a  single  head,  and  owned  by 
corporations  which  find  a  personal  unity 
in  their  president.  Even  the  land  about 
Pelzer  is  owned  by  the  chief  corporation 
of  the  place.  Cleveland  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  modern  cities  in  the 
United  States,  with  extensive  home- 
ownership  and  almost  unlimited  possi- 
bilities along  this  line.  It  is  furthermore 
a  city  in  which  the  twentieth-century 
democratic  life  pulsates'  vigorously,  and 
manifests  itself  in  movements  as  pro- 
gressive as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  our 
country.  We  have  there  an  atmosphere 
peculiar  and  interesting  in  which  to 
study  industrial  betterment.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  this  modern  city  private 


efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  wage- 
earners  have  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  reach- 
ed the  highest  development  known  in  the 
United  States.  These  private  efforts 
have  to  some  extent  become  associated 
through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Cleveland,  and  this  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
something  unique.  This  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  what  is  called  an  "  Indus- 
trial Committee,"  with  a  paid  secretary, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Moulton,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
make  known  what  methods  have  success- 
fully been  followed  in  industrial  better- 
ment, and  to  offer  his  services  freely  to 
any  employers  who  may  desire  to  estab- 
lish relations  of  a  high  grade  with  their 
employees,  and  to  improve  their  health, 
comfort,  and  happiness.  Mr.  Moulton  is 
frequently  called  upon  to  give  sugges- 
tions, and  the  results  of  his  activity  are 
seen  in  many  parts  of  Cleveland,  in 
which  city  they  reach  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals and  families. 

It  is  difficult  to  single  out  any  separate 
establishments  for  special  treatment,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  do  this  if  our  study  is  to 
be  sufficiently  concrete.  One  of  the  firms 
conspicuous  in  industrial  betterment  in 
Cleveland  is  the  Sherwin-Williams  Com- 
pany, and  what  is  being  done  by  this  con- 
cern is  typical  of  what  one  finds  elsewhere, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  Cleveland  Twist 
Drill  Company's  works,  which  I  also  in- 
spected in  a  recent  visit.  One  reason  why 
the  Sherwin-Williams  Company's  estab- 
lishment may  be  specially  cited  is  that 
the  product  is  paints  and  varnishes,  the 
manufacture  of  which  is  so  frequently  at- 
tended with  conditions  unfavorable  to  the 
working-people  engaged  therein.  What 
is  being  done  by  this  company  for  its 
employees  may  be  described  under  four 
heads,  namely,  first,  measures  for  the 
maintenance  of  health  of  body;  secondly, 
measures  to  promote  the  intellectual  life; 
thirdly,  measures  to  provide  wholesome 
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recreation;  and  fourthly,  the  encourage- 
ment of  provision  for  sickness  and  death. 

The  general  physical  environment  is 
made  favorable  by  light,  air,  and  cleanli- 
ness. Improved  lavatories,  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  old,  are  furnished. 
Abundance  of  water  and  ample  accom- 
modations for  washing,  together  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  towels,  are  provided. 
Moreover,  bathing  facilities  are  ample, 
and  the  employees  are  encouraged  to  take 
daily  shower-baths,  and  in  the  "  dry-color 
department "  are  indeed  required  to  do 
so.  In  this  department  the  company  also 
requires'the  men  each  day  to  put  on  clean 
"  overalls  and  jumpers,"  and  washes  their 
outer  garments  gratuitously.  Pure  fil- 
tered drinking-water  is  provided  for  all 
employees. 

All  this  seems  simple  enough,  but  the 
effects  have  been  remarkable  in  improved 
health.  Formerly,  in  the  "dry-color  de- 
partment "  particularly,  the  men  suffered 
from  poor  health  continually;  so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  the  average  length  of 
working-time  in  this  department  scarce- 
ly, if  at  all,  exceeded  a  month,  and  every 
other  man  was  injuriously  affected  by  the 
lead  used  in  this  part  of  the  process 
of  '  manufacturing  paint.  The  sponges 
which  were  sometimes  worn  over  the  nose 
and  mouth  seemed  to  afford  no  relief. 
Now  men  are  able  to  work  years  in  this 
department,  and  not  more  than  one  in 
twenty  appears  to  be  injuriously  affected 
by  the  lead. 

Rest-rooms  for  the  girls  are  provided 
here  as  in  other  progressive  factories  in 
Cleveland. 

The  food  of  the  employees  has  received 
attention.  Two  floors  of  one  building 
are  devoted  to  lunch-rooms,  and  com- 
petent cooks  are  employed  to  prepare 
wholesome  food  for  the  luncheon  at  the 
noon  hour.  The  company  gives,  free  of 
charge,  every  day  either  a  soup  or  a  stew, 
and  tea  or  coffee,  and  offers  four  or  five 
other  articles  of  food  at  low  prices.  The 
bill  of  fare  is  posted  daily,  of  which  a 
sample  is  given. 

Whenever  night  work  is  required,  the 
company  furnishes  dinners  entirely  at  its 
own  expense  to  the  night  shift.  Every 
Thanksgiving  day  each  employee  receives 
a  basket  containing  a  turkey  and  a  quart 
of  cranberries. 

Reading-rooms  are  provided  and  fur- 


nished with  a  good  supply  of  periodical 
literature.  The  company  also  maintains 
a  small  library,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library  is  located  in 
the  factory.  A  monthly  magazine  called 
The  Chameleon  is  published  by  the  com- 
pany, and  its  columns  are  open  to  con- 
tributions by  employees.  The  magazine 
affords  information  about  various 
phases  of  the  manufacturing  process,  and 
offers  suggestions  for  improving  the  busi- 
ness. Suggestions  and  criticisms  are  also 
otherwise  elicited  by  means  of  a  box 
where  they  can  be  deposited,  and  at  the 
close  of  each  year  rewards  are  given  for 
those  which  have  been  most  helpful. 

All  forms  of  wholesome  recreation  are 
encouraged,  and  every  year  a  banquet  is 
arranged,  and  for  the  past  two  years  this 
has  been  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce building.  One  day  every  year  is 
set  aside  for  an  outing,  and  this  takes  the 
form  of  an  old-fashioned  picnic  at  a 
place  selected  by  the  employees,  the  com- 
pany, however,  providing  the  necessary 
transportation. 

A  mutual-benefit  association  has  been 
organized  by  the  company,  and  receives 
assistance  from  it.  This  association  pro- 
vides relief  in  cases  of  sickness  and  death, 
and  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  em- 
ployees belong  to  it. 
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The  benefits  accruing-  to  the  company 
from  this  policy  are  in  part  obvious,  in 
part  are  revealed  fully  only  by  reflection 
and  experience.  It  is  manifestly  a  gain 
to  have  good  employees  permanently  re- 
tained, and  it  is  evident  that  such  fre- 
quent changes  as  formerly  occurred  in 
the  dry-color  department  must  have  in- 
volved loss.  Working-men  can  render 
better  services  after  a  warm  and  ample 
luncheon  of  well-prepared  food  than  after 
a  cold  and  insufficient  luncheon  of  ill- 
cooked  food.  One  of  the  chief  factors  in 
all  production  is  the  human  animal,  and 
the  value  of  his  service  is  increasingly 
psychical,  for  his  mere  physical  strength 
counts  for  relatively  less  and  less  in  this 
age  of  machine  power.  High-class  labor 
is  intellectual,  and  whatever  ministers  to 


the  health  of  mind  must  in  the  long-run 
render  labor  increasingly  valuable. 

How  far  industrial  betterment  has 
gone  in  Cleveland  may  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  that  most  neglected  class,  street- 
car employees,  have  participated  in  its 
benefits,  one  company  at  least  furnishing 
opportunities  for  rest  and  recreation. 

The  experiment  which  has  been  de- 
scribed is  typical  of  what  is  going  for- 
ward in  the  most  enlightened  industrial 
centres  in  the  United  States.  An  em- 
ployee of  a  telephone  company  in  Chi- 
cago speaks  enthusiastically  about  the 
generous  provision  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  girls,  including  the  "  rest- 
room  "  under  the  charge  of  a  matron. 
Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Westinghouse  Air-Brake  Company  of 
Wilmerding,  Pennsylvania,  which  em- 
ploys a  progressive  and  competent  "  So- 
cial Secretary,"  whose  sole  function  is  to 
devote  himself  to  improving  the  general 
welfare  of  the  employees. 

Attention  must  also  be  called  to  the 
League  for  Social  Service  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  city,  of  which  Dr. 
Josiah  Strong  is  president,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Tolman  secretary.  The  most 
prominent  line  of  work  undertaken  by 
this  league  is  industrial  betterment,  and 
it  solicits  business  concerns  to  become 
"  commercial  members."  The  number  of 
members  does  not  as  yet  appear  to  be 
large,  relatively,  but  several  great  cor- 
porations scattered  throughout  the  entire 
country  have  shown  interest  enough  to 
join  the  league,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  its  advice  and  encouragement 
have  been  widely  useful.  The  secretary 
has  given  lectures  on  industrial  better- 
ment in  every  part  of  the  country,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  measure  the  benefits  which  in 
future  years  will  accrue  to  the  wage- 
earners  from  helpful  suggestions  which 
have  been  thrown  out  by  the  lecturer, 
and  the  stimulus  of  examples  which  he 
has  described  and  illustrated.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  organ  of  the 
league  shows  the  aspirations  of  the 
leaders  and  the  directions  along  which 
they  encourage  action: 

"  HOW  TO  AVOID  STRIKES. 

The  League  has  on  record  the  various 
movements   for   Industrial   Betterment,  so 
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that  we  are  in  a  position  to  tell  yon  the 
experience  of  other  employers,  and  to  ad- 
vise what  will  suit  your  particular  needs, 
if  you  wish  to  do  something  to  improve  the 
condition  of  your  employees. 

WHAT  MORE  THAN  WAGES. 

THE  PLANT. 

The  Work-room. 

Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Recreation. 

Hygiene. 

Sanitation. 

Education. 

THE  WORKING-MAN'S  HOME. 

Settlements  or  Colonies, 
individual  Homes. 
Household  Economics. 
Institutions  to  encourage  Thrift. 
Benefit  Associations." 

What  we  have  considered  in  brief  out- 
lines with  concrete  illustrations  is  one  of 
two  world-wide  movements,  quite  distinct 
in  nature  and  origin,  which  aim  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  under  which  men 
and  women  toil  for  wages.  The  move- 
ment to  which  we  have  directed  our  at- 
tention proceeds  from  patrons  and  works 
from  above  downward,  and  may  there- 
fore properly  be  termed  paternalistic,  and 


in  its  extreme  manifestations  even  pa- 
triarchal. 

The  second  movement  is  democratic, 
and  takes  its  source  in  the  associated 
activity  of  wage-earners  themselves.  It 
is  social  in  character,  and  seeks  its  ends 
through  organization  and  legislation; 
upon  both  of  which  paternalism  is  in- 
clined to  look  askance.  An  illustration 
of  this  attitude  of  paternalism  is  afforded 
by  the  action  of  the  cotton-mill  owners  of 
North  Carolina,  in  offering  to  introduce 
the  eleven-hour  day  on  condition  that  the 
Legislature  should  pass  no  law  for  the 
protection  of  the  workers. 

The  democratic  movement  seeks  en- 
larged freedom  through  the  collective  bar- 
gaining of  labor  organizations,  re-en- 
forced at  points  of  weakness  by  the  power 
of  the  State.  Industrial  paternalism,  on 
the  other  hand,  takes  as  its  watchword 
freedom  of  individual  contract,  and  looks 
to  benevolence  for  the  modification  of 
hard  conditions  which  would  otherwise 
result  therefrom.  This  position  of  pa- 
ternalism democracy  is  inclined  to  treat 
with  scorn,  as  a  belated  survival  of.  an 
earlier  economic  stage.  These  two  move- 
ments must  be  both  understood  by  him 
who  would  grasp  the  present  industrial 
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situation,  and  the  future  of  society  to 
which  the  present  yields  day  by  day. 

The  democratic  movement  centres  in. 
what,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  we  or- 
dinarily designate  as  the  labor  move- 
ment, a  movement  which  in  its  New  Eng- 
land manifestation  is  finely  described  by 
Mary  E.  Wilkins  in  her  Portion  of  Labor, 
a  work  which  presents  this  movement  in 
all  its  confusion  of  aims,  and  gives  us 
an  admirable  picture.  But  if  we  turn 
to  the  book  of  another  gifted  woman, 
namely,  the  work  Democracy  and  Social 
Ethics,  by  Jane  Addams,  we  shall  find 
this  struggle  illuminated  with  the  light 
of  genius  and  a  meaning  given  to  ap- 
parently blind  gropings.  We  live  in  a 
time  when  democracy  is  extending  its 
rule,  when  adjustments  bring  pain,  and 
when  an  evolution  of  social  ethics  is 
slowly  following  behind  the  evolution 
of  industrial  society.  This  is  what  we 
learn  from  Jane  Addams's  book. 

The  two  movements  aiming  to  secure 
industrial  betterment  clash  now  and  then 
at  the  present  time,  and  their  interrela- 
tions are  destined  to  engage  our  atten- 
tion increasingly  as  time  goes  on.  At 
Dayton,  Ohio,  the  National  Cash  Kegis- 
ter  Company  conducted  an  experiment 


in  industrial  betterment  which  became 
known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  and  it  was  justly  famous,  for 
it  transformed  a  part  of  the  city  called 
"  Slidertown "  into  "  South  Park,"  an 
attractive  working-people's  section.  Im- 
provements were  encouraged  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  beautiful  flowers 
and  well-kept  gardens  took  the  place  of 
neglected,  repulsive-looking  yards ;  prizes 
were  offered  for  the  best  results  in  this 
direction;  all  conveniences  and  comforts 
in  Cleveland  which  have  been  described 
were  here  highly  developed,  and,  indeed, 
served  as  a  model  for  Cleveland.  And  yet 
a  strike  broke  out  in  this  Eden!  The 
president  of  the  company  was  grieved,  and 
the  benevolent  public  disappointed.  The 
democratic  movement  had  clashed  with 
the  paternalistic;  labor  organization  had 
attacked  benevolence.  But  an  adjustment 
of  difficulties  seems  to  have  been  at  last 
reached,  the  experiments  more  or  less 
modified  are  continued,  and  the  demo- 
cratic movement  has  secured  a  recogni- 
tion of  labor  organization. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  in  the  present 
connection  about  the  merits  of  this  par- 
ticular controversy.  There  may  have 
been  a  failure,  on  the  one  hand,  to  recog- 
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nize  democratic  rights;  on  the  other,  a 
lack  of  appreciation  of  a  sincere  desire 
of  a  man  of  power  to  benefit  his  fellows. 
But  if  the  efforts  of  the  company  had 
been  discontinued,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  had  been  a  failure.  They  had 
accomplished  a  mission  in  the  trans- 
formation of  homes  and  an  elevation  of 
lives. 

One  feature  of  the  Dayton  experiment, 
as  reported  to  me,  has  special  signifi- 
cance. The  girls  were  furnished  a  lunch- 
eon for  one  cent  apiece,  although  it  was 
alleged  that  the  luncheon  cost  the  com- 
pany four  and  a  half  cents.  This  fact 
was  perpetually  advertised — perhaps  not 
purposely — and  the  girls  were  made  to 
appear  as  beneficiaries.  Now,  it  is  said, 
the  girls  pay  five  cents  for  the  luncheon, 
and  like  this  arrangement  better.  This 
is  most  suggestive.  Does  it  not  accord 
better  with  the  democratic  sentiment  of 
our  day  to  make  an  addition  to  wages, 
and  then  charge  what  this  luncheon 
costs,  than  to  furnish  the  luncheon  for 
less  than  cost?  It  is,  after  all,  only  a 
point  of  view,  for  those  who  receive  a 
free  luncheon  or  a  luncheon  below  cost 
can  look  at  what  they  receive  as  a  part  of 
wages.  Yet  a  point  of  view  has  weight 
in  industrial  affairs. 

The  Industrial  Committee  of  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
issued  a  most  commendable  circular  in 
regard  to  the  labor  troubles  at  Dayton, 
showing  that  they  should  not  discourage 
endeavors  to  ameliorate  social  condi- 
tions, and  explicitly  stating  that  the  ef- 
forts proceeding  from  the  employers  have 
their  necessary  limitations.  In  this  cir- 
cular these  words  are  found :  "  No  one 
should  believe  that  such  efforts  solve  all 
labor  problems.  On  such  vital  questions 
as  wages,  hours  of  labor,  unions,  etc., 
little  more  can  be  done,  perhaps,  than  to 
establish  a  common  ground  of  good-will." 

We  find  extreme  forms  of  industrial  pa- 
ternalism which  surely  must  make  way 
for  expanding  democracy.  Such  an  ex- 
treme form  is  that  which  seeks  to  escape 
from  political  government  by  means  of 
the  government  of  a  private  corporation. 
For  the  time  being  there  are  advantages 
in  the  absence  of  all  municipal  organi- 
zation in  Pelzer;  and  the  quiet,  orderly 
procedure  of  the  private  corporation 
stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  turmoil 
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of  local  politics;  but  children  can  never 
learn  to  walk  if  they  have  no  opportunity 
to  stumble ;  and  one  great  merit  of  demo- 
cratic government  has  always  been  held 
to  be  its  educational  value. 

Those  who  are  carrying  forward  the 
democratic  movement  to  new  fields  look 
with  little  favor  or  positively  oppose  many 
manifestations  of  industrial  benevolence 
which  at  first  glance  seem  wholly  good. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  various 
forms  of  insurance  and  old-age  pensions 
provided  by  employers.  They  allege  that 
these  restrain  and  bind  unduly  the  em- 
ployees, and  are  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
such  things  as  democracy  seeks — for  ex- 
ample, employers'  liability  for  accidents, 
the  co-operative  insurance  of  labor  or- 
ganization, and  perhaps  even  that  pro- 
vision for  old  age  and  various  contin- 
gencies offered  by  organized  society 
through  the  State,  independently  of  any 
particular  employer. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  extreme 
forms  of  democracy  which  we  must  em- 
phatically reject.  Karl  Marx,  for  exam- 
ple, pushed  to  an  extreme  the  principle  of 
self-help  when  he  told  the  wage-earners 
that  they  must  look  for  help  to  no  oth- 
er classes,  but  must  alone  and  unaided 
fight  for  and  secure  their  own  emancipa- 
tion. There  are  wide  diversities  of  gifts 
and  capacities,  and  wise  leadership  is  the 
great  need  of  our  time — as  it  has  been  the 
great  need  of  every  age  in  the  world's 
history.  Moreover,  social  progress  is  slow 
and  uneven,  and  must  in  the  nature  of 
things  work  its  way  through  many  differ- 
ent channels.  We  must  study  the  demo- 
cratic movement  where  it  rears  its  moun- 
tain-peaks; as  in  Massachusetts,  the 
banner  State  of  the  Union  in  all  social 
efforts;  in  Switzerland,  in  New  Zealand, 
and  in  England,  where  we  find  it  curious- 
ly intermingled  with  historical  paternal- 
ism and  even  medievalism.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  hold  up  to  the  light  and 
encourage  with  fitting  praise  the  best  ef- 
forts of  benevolent  employers. 

The  problem  of  wise  statesmanship  in 
the  immediate  future  is  to  seek  to  avoid 
serious  social  disturbances,  resulting  from 
the  clashing  of  industrial  benevolence  and 
industrial  democracy,  and  to  make  both 
auxiliary  forces  for  industrial  better- 
ment. A  synthesis  of  efforts,  union  and 
harmony — these  must  be  our  watchwords. 


A  Heart,  and  Two  Others 
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Calverxy  Chambers, 
Washington  Square,  East.   New  York. 
March  15,  19—. 

Dear  Miss  Wroxeter: 

If  you  will  send  back  your  memory  to 
the  sailing  of  La  Savoie  from  New 
York,  three  weeks  ago,  it  may  find  for 
you  a  moment  when  an  eddy  of  the  hu- 
man tide  on  deck  swirled  you  into  a 
little  cove  beneath  the  bridge  companion, 
and,  unexpectedly,  into  the  company  of 
some  friends  who  happened  by  chance  to 
be  sailing  with  you.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune that  another  caprice  of  the  same 
current  swung  me  so  close  to  you  that  I 
could  not  but  overhear  a  portion  of  the 
conversation,  and  so  learn  your  name, 
that  of  your  banker,  and  that  Paris  is  to 
be  your  home  for  some  time  to  come. 

It  was  later  that  I  saw  you  again,  lean- 
ing against  the  starboard  rail,  and  watch- 
ing some  workmen  in  a  lighter  along- 
side. I  was  far  aft  when  you  turned 
and  went  in  toward  the  saloon  companion, 
but  the  sun  caught  at  something  which 
tore  loose  from  your  chain,  and  when  I 
came  up  I  found  upon  the  deck  a  little 
heart  of  gold.  You  were  gone,  and  even 
as  I  was  hurriedly  looking  for  you  the 
bugles  sounded  "All  Ashore!"  I  should 
have  left  the  little  heart  of  gold  for  you 
in  the  purser's  care.  Instead,  it  obeyed 
the  bugles  as  I  did,  and  has  been  upon 
my  watch-fob  from  then  until  an  hour 
ago.  For  it  is  only  this  evening  that  I 
have  discovered  it  to  be,  not  the  mere 
trinket  I  had  supposed,  but  a  locket,  so 
cunningly  fashioned  that  the  line  of 
division  is  barely  visible. 

So  I  return  it.  With  profound  con- 
trition, 

Sincerely  yours,        John  Seton. 

40bis,  Avenue  Henri  Martin. 
March  25, 19—. 

Dear  Mr.  Seton: 

Your  letter  and  my  locket  came  this 
morning,  and  my  appreciation  of  the  one 
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and  my  joy  at  the  recovery  of  the  other 
are  too  keen  to  admit  of  any  delay  in 
my  reply.  I  had  quite  given  it  up 
for  lost,  and  your  letter,  which  I  read 
before  opening  the  little  package,  seemed 
almost  too  good  to  be  true.  I  can  for- 
give you  the  three  weeks  during  which 
my  locket  remained— I  am  sure  unwill- 
ingly !  —  in  your  possession.  Its  place 
is  on  the  chain  from  which  you  saw  it 
fall,  and  I  cannot  think  of  it  as  being 
happy  anywhere  else — even  on  the  fob  of 
Mr.  John  Seton. 

I  am  sincerely  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  tell  you  what  your  books — particularly 
The  Siren  and  Mamzelle  Margot — have 
meant  to  me.  How  you  love  Paris,  and 
how  you  understand  her!  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  a  man,  when  he  is  young,  as  I 
think  you  are,  to  find  that  the  laurels  of 
success  are  already  his,  to  feel  himself 
big,  and  masterful,  and  admired,  and 
quoted  wherever  the  English  tongue  is 
spoken.  That  is  fine,  yes !  But  I  think 
you  must  be  more  grateful  to  know  that 
this  wonderful  gift  of  yours  enables  you 
to  do  justice  to  the  city  of  your  heart. 
You  have  taught  me  by  your  books,  if  not 
to  know  her,  at  least  to  love  her,  full  as 
well  as  you  yourself — and  for  that  I 
thank  you.  You  have  shown  me  how  one 
may  learn  from  her  the  great  humanities 
which  you  have  made  your  own,  and  for 
that  I  thank  you  more. 

How  funny  that  the  secret  of  my  locket 
so  long  escaped  you!  Did  you  notice 
the  spring?  It  is  quite  a  marvel  of 
ingenuity. 

Sincerely  yours,    Ethel  Wroxeter. 

April  5,  19—. 

Dear  Miss  Wroxeter : 

When  I  had  sent  you  back  your  locket, 
I  was  much  in  the  position  of  the  small 
boy  who  has  confessed  his  naughtiness. 
I  was  relieved  in  conscience,  yet  not 
wholly  free  from  fear  of  reproof.  There 
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is  no  plausible  excuse  for  sending  you  a 
second  letter,  except  that  you  speak  of 
Paris,  and  that  to  me  the  name  is,  as  it 
were,  a  kind  of  Masonic  password. 

What  you  say  of  my  books  is  very 
comforting1.  I  wonder  if  you  realize 
what  it  is  to  the  pebble,  that  for  an  in- 
stant has  stirred  the  great  sea  of  ex- 
perience, to  learn  that  the  ripple  from 
its  fall  has  contributed,  even  in  an  in- 
finitesimal degree,  to  the  polish  of  an  un- 
known other  pebble  on  the  unknown  fur- 
ther shore?  Although — because,  rather — 
what  I  have  written  of  Paris  I  have  writ- 
ten out  of  the  great  love  of  my  heart  for 
Her,  who  demands  so  little  and  gives  so 
much,  I  am  often  discouraged  with  all 
my  work.  That  it  has  reached  you,  help- 
ed you  to  an  understanding  of  this  Queen 
Sorceress  whom  so  many  misunderstand, 
is  a  good  thing  to  know. 

I  venture  to  send  you  herewith  a  copy 
of  Poems  of  Paris,  the  first  and  least 
successful  of  my  books,  but,  like  an  ugly 
duckling,  dearest  to  my  heart.  Regard 
it,  if  you  will,  as  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  my  inward  and  spiritual  con- 
trition for  the  so  long  keeping  of  your 
locket.  I  did  notice  the  spring,  by-the- 
way.  No  one,  I  am  sure,  would  have 
appreciated  its  ingenuity  unless  he  had 
been  (as  I  am)  on  the  qui  vive  for  the 
Eternal  Unexpected. 

Sincerely  yours,        John  Seton. 

Lucerne,  Switzerland. 
May  28,  19—. 

Bear  Mr.  Seton: 

I  have  been  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Stutt- 
gart, and  elsewhere,  and  your  letter,  and 
parcel  containing  Poems  of  Paris,  only 
reached  me  this  morning,  after  pursuing 
me  from  place  to  place  for  six  weeks.  They 
are  battle-scarred,  black  with  many  post- 
marks, and  covered  with  forwardings  in 
the  most  remarkable  handwritings.  But 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and 
if  it  is  distressing  that  beauty  is  no  more 
than  skin-deep,  it  is  a  compensation  that 
ugliness  runs  no  deeper.  When  I  had 
discarded  these  disfigured  envelopes  I 
was  well  repaid.  Your  letter  needs  no 
excuse,  my  good  sir.  The  royal  pen,  like 
the  royal  personage,  can  do  no  wrong. 

When  I  took  Poems  of  Paris  in  my 
hand  it  fell  open,  as  if  I  had  touched  a 


spring,  at  the  "  Song  of  the  Seine!"  So 
you  wrote  that!  I  first  found  it,  pub- 
lished anonymously,  in  a  magazine,  I 
can't  say  how  long  ago — years,  in  any 
event.  You  must  know  that  it  sings  it- 
self. I  had  not  finished  my  first  reading 
of  it  before  the  music  began  to  take  form 
in  my  mind.  A  week  later  it  was  an  ac- 
complished fact,  and  it  has  been  my  fa- 
vorite ever  since.  It  has  never  been  pub- 
lished, but  I  am  sending  you  the  words 
and  music  of  our  song.  Perhaps  you  may 
be  interested,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
always  in  your  debt  without  essaying  a 
return,  however  small.  And  thank  you 
for  sending,  but  doubly,  trebly,  for  writ- 
ing, the  "  Song  of  the  Seine." 

I  think  we  shall  be  friends. 

Faithfully  yours,    Ethel  Wroxeter. 

June  18,  19—. 

My  dear  Miss  Wroxeter: 

Yes,  I  think  we  shall  be  friends.  I 
have  ceased  to  marvel  at  the  whimsical 
vagaries  of  Eate,  and  now  accept  them 
simply  and  with  a  grateful  heart.  I 
have  few  friends.  I  think  it  is  the  curse 
— or  blessing? — of  my  kind  to  outgrow 
people,  abruptly  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
shortcomings  of  old  friends,  and  at  a 
given  moment  stand  suddenly  aghast 
before  their  newly  discovered  lack  of 
length  and  breadth,  as  if  one  had  found 
the  Lilliputian  apparel  of  childhood  in 
a  long-locked  trunk!  I  am  afraid  Paris 
is  responsible  for  the  marooning  of  many 
estimable  if  quite  futile  friendships.  In 
my  own  case  I  know  it  was  so.  I  went 
abroad  for  the  first  time  filled  with  keen 
regrets  for  certain  amiable  people,  whom 
I  had  known  always,  and  who  had  seemed 
indispensable,  when  in  reality  they  were 
no  more  than  inevitable.  Then  came 
Paris,  and  after  a  few  years  of  people 
who  were  not  ashamed  to  write  verse,  and 
paint  pictures,  and  carve  marbles,  I  came 
back,  to  find  my  formerly  congenial 
friends  hurrying  and  scurrying  blindly 
through  life,  and  wholly  given  over  to 
discussions  of  the  price  of  stocks  and 
the  details  of  ward  politics.  Then  it  was 
that  I  realized  that  I  had  outgrown  my 
breeks  and  blouses,  and  was  uncomfort- 
able in  rocking  -  chairs !  Read  "  pin- 
afores "  for  "  breeks  and  blouses,"  and  is 
not  the  experience  your  own? 
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Somehow  I  am  disappointed  to  hear 
that  you  have  not  been  all  this  time  in 
Paris.  I  have  been  imagining  the  in- 
creasing list  of  your  "  re-finds  "  and  your 
pleasure  therein,  and,  lo  and  behold!  you 
have  been  in  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  and 
Stuttgart,  all  of  which  have  this  quality 
in  common — that  everything  in  the  place 
is  first  made  out  of  tin  and  then  painted 
green.  It  is  a  presumptuous  request, 
but  I  wish  you  would  go  back  to  Paris! 
It  is  the  high  tide  of  spring  there  now, 
and  there  is  a  delicious  unfindable-else- 
where  smell  of  wet  wood  pavements  as 
you  cross  the  Place  de  l'Etoile !  How  can 
you,  whom  the  gods  permit  to  be  so  near, 
rest  content  with  being  so  far? 

I  have  waited  a  week  for  the  song. 
It  has  not  turned  up,  and  no  doubt  has 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  mail-strom  (if 
you  will  pass  the  pun)  of  the  transatlan- 
tic postal  service.  I  wonder  if  you  will 
forgive  me  for  saying  that  I  am  almost 
glad!  In  any  case  the  rudeness  may  not 
go  unsupported,  so  I  must  crave  your 
indulgence  if  I  tell  you  why. 

Another  than  yourself  has  set  the 
"  Song  of  the  Seine  "  to  music,  and  once 
I  heard  it  sung.  Before,  I  had  loved  it; 
afterwards,  I  was  proud  of  it.  It  came 
back  to  me  triumphant,  like  a  favorite 
child  who  has  won  a  prize  at  school.  It 
had  accomplished  something  by  itself, 
won  its  own  way  from  mere  worth  to 
eminence.  What  had  been  good,  was 
great ! 

Curiously  enough,  I  never  saw  the 
singer.  Pier  name  was  Alice  Worthing, 
and  she  was  somewhere  in  the  vague  dis- 
tance of  the  Rene  de  Puysters'  drawing- 
room,  and  I  was  in  the  hall,  hopelessly 
barred  from  entering  by  a  rampart  of  tall 
collars  and  frock-coats  and  faultlessly 
creased  trousers  about  the  door.  I  had 
a  programme — I  have  it  yet ! — on  which 
I  found  her  name,  and  the  familiar  title, 
and  when  she  began  to  sing  I  knew  the 
words  for  my  own.  It  would  be  folly  to 
attempt  a  description  of  her  voice,  except 
to  say  that  it  was  the  purest,  the  sweet- 
est, the  most  haunting  that  I  have  ever 
heard,  or  ever  hope  to  hear.  But,  where- 
as my  first  impulse  was  one  of  eagerness 
to  see  what  manner  of  woman  this  might 
be  who  lent  such  infinitely  tender  mean- 
ing to  my  verse,  when  finally  the  song 
was  finished  I  went  home !    I  was  afraid 


to  see  her — afraid  lest  she  be  fat,  lest  she 
simper,  lest  she  wear  blue  satin  and  arti- 
ficial poppies ! 

So  I  have  almost  dreaded  to  receive 
your  music.  I  think  it  will  not  be  the 
same,  for  you  singers  are  jealous  folk, 
and  keep  your  ewe  lambs  snug  in  the 
fold.  And  if  it  were  the  same,  to  see  its 
melody  laced  into  a  strait  -  jacket  of 
crotchets  and  quavers  would  put  to  flight 
the  lingering  thrill  of  its  once-heard  ex- 
quisite sweetness.  And  if  it  were  nf>t 
the  same,  however  harmonious  it  be,  it 
could  prove  only  a  foundling  in  the  cradle 
of  lovely  memory ! 

Do  not  think  me  fanciful,  still  less  un- 
grateful.   I  should  be  so  glad  to  hear  • 
you  sing  —  but  not  the  "  Song  of  the 
Seine!"    Let  us  call  it  still  our  song, 
but  let  imagination  sing  it ! 

Faithfully  yours,       John  Seton. 

40bis,  Avenue  Henri  Martin. 
June  28,  19—. 

My  dear  Mr.  Seton: 

I  am  back  in  Paris, — let  us  say,  for 
courtesy's  sake,  in  deference  to  your 
wish !  I  am  always  afraid  that,  without 
warning,  I  may  wake  up  and  find  that 
all  these  sweet  summer  sights  and  smells 
and  sounds  are  not  realities,  after  all, 
but  only,  as  they  have  so  often  been,  the 
figments  of  a  dream.  This  is  the  most 
beautiful  avenue  in  Paris,  I  think,  with 
its  long  rows  of  cool  green  trees,  and  its 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  Sunday  whirl 
of  carriages  bound  to  Aiiteuil.  Even 
in  this  clamor  there  is  music,  as  you 
know.  I  spend  hours  daily  upon  my 
balcony,  content  to  do  nothing  but  breathe 
an  air  which  surely  hangs  no  more  softly 
over  any  other  spot  on  earth. 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  never  seen  you, 
John  Seton.  Babbling  is  a  need  of  my 
nature,  adaptable  person  though  I  am, 
and  if  I  knew  you  for  the  frock-coated, 
gray-gloved,  high-collared  person  that, 
perhaps,  you  are,  I  should  be  talking 
conventions  and  commonplaces  instead  of 
the  things  which  are  worth  while.  You 
have  a  little  shrine  that  is  all  your  own 
in  the  temple  of  my  estimation — the 
shrine  of  the  ideal  friend — and  I  think 
you  would  be  very  apt  to  dethrone  your- 
self therefrom  if  you  were  to  make  your- 
self known  to  me  as  an  actual  man  of 
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flesh  and  blood,  instead  of  the  vague  im- 
personality with  a  good  handwriting  for 
which  I  know  you. 

Now  that  I  know  that,  in  material 
form,  our  song  would  not  have  given 
you  pleasure,  1  am  grateful  that  it  had 
the  tact  to  go  astray.  Poor  Alice  Worth- 
ing! A  candid  friend  of  mine  has  often 
spoken  to  me  of  her,  and  I  am  afraid  she 
has  her  failings,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
though  1  think  these  do  not  run  to  sim- 
pers and  blue  satin.  And  happy  Alice 
Worthing,  too !  It  is  such  a  pleasure  to 
know  one's  singing  is  liked  and  remem- 
bered.        Faithfully  yours, 

Ethel  Wroxeter. 


July  12,  19—. 

My  dear  Miss  Wroxeter : 

I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  I'm  glad 
you've  never  seen  me.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  only  one  thing  that  I  detest 
more  than  gray  gloves,  and  that  is  a 
frock-coat — don't  you  love  to  be  taken 
literally? — and  my  evening  clothes  hang 
in  my  closet,  like  fire-buckets  in  a  thea- 
tre lobby,  with  a  sign  on  them  which 
says,  "  To  be  used  in  case  of  emergency 
only!"  But  I  must  confess  to  one  fem- 
inine failing,  that  of  curiosity,  at  least 
so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  and,  in  all 
humility,  I  beg  that  you  will  gratify 
it  by  telling  me  something  of  yourself. 
Do  you  really  mean  that  personalities  bore 
you?    They  seem  to  me  so  interesting. 

It  is  hard  to  make  you  understand 
what  is,  perhaps,  a  whimsical  view  of 
the  "  Song  of  the  Seine."  It  is  a  darling 
of  mine,  of  which  I  am  jealous,  and  I 
have  heard  it  sung  perfectly — once !  An- 
other fallacious  proverb :  Good  things  do 
not  come  in  threes.  And  their  memories 
stand  alone,  as  fragile,  each  of  them,  as 
a  long-pressed  violet.  Touch  them,  in 
an  attempt  to  coax  back  the  old  perfume, 
and  they  crumble  into  dust ! 

Your  friend,         John  Setox. 

40bis,  Avenue  Henri  Martin. 
July  3,  19—. 

My  clear  Mr.  Set  on: 

What  extraordinary  creatures  you  men 
are!  Will  one  of  you  ever  do  more  than 
sincerely  try,  with  all  the  innocence  and 
earnestness  and  desperate  ignorance  of 


his  big  heart,  to  understand  a  woman  ? 
Had  you  asked  me  what  was  my  holiest 
of  holies,  I  should  have  told  you,  the  lit- 
tle niche  in  the  back  wall  of  my  heart, 
where  I  have  hidden  my  hope  of  what 
will  happen !  And  now  you  are  for 
rending  away  the  veil,  and  laying  my 
secret  bare !  No,  no,  my  friend !  It  is 
for  you  to  be  properly  introduced — a  cere- 
mony which  has,  somehow,  been  over- 
looked— and  your  pen  must  play  chape- 
ron, in  default  of  something  more  con- 
ventional. Afterwards  —  perhaps  —  you 
shall  have  your  coupe-file  through  the 
outposts  of  my  character.  Who  are  yov.,, 
John  Seton,  and  what  do  you  hope  will 
happen  ?  The  confession  is  easier  for  a 
man,  for,  to  an  appreciable  extent,  his 
destiny  is  of  his  own  fabrication,  where- 
as a  woman's  comes  to  her  in  many  wrap- 
pings, which  must  be  removed  one  by 
one,  with  infinite  patience,  before  she 
sees  what  Fate  has  concealed  within. 
Now  for  your  pen-picture,  sir. 

Ethel  Wroxeter. 


August  13, 19—. 

Dear  Miss  Wroxeter : 

You  are  quite  right.  The  confessional 
is  the  only  place  where  the  man  should 
lead  the  way. 

Therefore,  an  it  please  you,  I  am  an 
inch  short  of  six  feet,  and  not  on  terms 
of  even  bowing  acquaintance  with  physi- 
cal aches  and  pains.  Family  I  have  none, 
and  of  friends,  merely  a  few.  I  was  born 
with  a  pen  in  my  fist,  and  have  been 
used  to  discard  it  only  for  the  fork  and 
the  walking-stick.  By  birth,  American; 
by  choice,  Parisian ;  by  inclination,  a 
drone  and  a  dreamer;  by  the  decree  of 
Fate,  a  literary  hack.  I  have  seen  a  good 
bit  of  life  and  of  the  world — enough  to 
know  that  both  are  underrated.  I  rank 
animals  above  men,  nature  above  animals, 
and  women  above  the  three  combined. 

I  have  really  only  seven  books — the 
Bible,  Boccaccio,  the  Arabian  Nights, 
Don  Quixote,  Vanity  Fair,  the  poems  of 
Alfred  de  Musset,  and  the  Nibelungen 
Lied.  You  will  grant  me  Catholicism,  if 
not  omnivoracity !  I  have  much  of  the 
poet,  and  little  of  the  preacher.  I  am 
not  afraid  to  acknowledge  my  love  of 
sunrise,  sunset,  twilight,  the  sea,  dogs, 
horses,  flowers,  music,  children  —  when 
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these  have  passed  the  bubble,  bawling-, 
and  blue-blanket  stage — painting,  poetry, 
and  cold  water.  I  am  somewhat  less  con- 
fident in  my  partiality  for  good  food, 
old  clothes,  divans  with  cushions,  and  one 
disreputable  pipe.  I  am  thirty  -  two, 
sober,  honest,  and  willing.  I  have  no  fol- 
lowers, helas! — and,  in  ordinary,  desire 
only  one  night  out  a  week.  Yoila,  made- 
moiselle!   I  think  that  is  all. 

Or,  rather,  no !  "  What  do  I  hope  will 
happen?"  It  is  my  own  motion,  rightly 
referred  to  me  for  report.  Shall  I  tell 
you  frankly?  Well,  then — that  a  wo- 
man, better  and  more  beautiful,  will, 
some  day,  love  me  more  and  longer  than 
I  deserve!  There!  I  have  set  you  an 
example  of  courage.  The  veil  is  rent  in 
twain,  and  the  sanctum  sanctorum  laid 
bare.    Will  you  dare  as  much? 

I  think  that  I  shall  not  sleep  until  I 
have  your  confession.        John  Seton. 

Ail  gust  27,  19—. 

ear  Mr.  Set  on: 

I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  tell  you  that 
you  sound  like  an  attractive  sort  of 
person — the  which,  no  doubt,  you  know ! 

Since  you  challenge  me  to  a  trial  of 
courage,  I  will  say  at  once  that  I  scorn 
to  approach  my  supreme  confession  by 
the  easily  ascending  path  of  pleasant 
trifling.  Rather,  we  shall  commence  with 
the  holy  of  holies,  and  work  outward  to 
the  immaterial  fortifications.  Sir,  I  am 
a  romantic  woman ! 

When  you  have  recovered,  read  on ! 

Our  hopes  are  singularly  akin,  allow- 
ing for  the  inevitable  disparity  between 
the  feminine  and  the  masculine  point 
of  view.  Some  day,  let  a  man  love  me 
somewhat  less  than  I  love  him — and  not 
so  long!  Of  all  the  Elder  Brother's  say- 
ings there  was,  perhaps,  only  one  which 
women  alone  could  fully  understand.  It 
is  so  infinitely  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive! 

To  come  to  lesser  things :  I  am  studying 
for  the  Opera  Comique.  Carre  has  been 
extraordinarily  kind  and  encouraging, 
and  has  promised  me  Louise  in  Novem- 
ber, if  all  goes  well.  Forgive  me  if  I 
do  not  elaborate.  I  am  superstitious,  as 
well  as  romantic,  and,  against  my  con- 
victions, a  slave  to  the  theory  that  one's 


dearest  hopes  must  not  be  voiced,  for 
fear  that  jealous  Fate  will  overhear,  and 
stand  before  the  gates  of  Eden  with  a 
flaming  sword.  Luckily,  my  pen-holder 
is  of  wood!  This  same  dream  was  once 
that  of  Alice  Worthing,  the  singer  of 
your  song.  She  came  to  Paris  —  and 
failed ! 

You  are  tautological,  my  friend.  You 
say  that  you  are  American,  and  that 
you  believe  in  being  true !  That  you  love 
poetry,  and  read  the  Bible!  That  you 
rate  women  above  men  and  animals  and 
nature,  and  that  Don  Quixote  is  among 
your  favorites !  E.  W. 


September  10,  19 — . 

How  much  you  have  'left  unsaid,  my 
friend!  Did  you  think  that  I  would  not 
understand  ? 

Did  you  think  that  I  did  not  know, 
Most  Beautiful?  On  the  evening  follow- 
ing that  on  which  I  mailed  you  my  third 
letter  the  mystery  of  Alice  Worthing  was 
revealed,  with  Rene  de  Puyster  as  a 
drawling,  smug-faced  deus  ex  machinal 
I  think  I  was  not  surprised — only  very, 
very  glad,  that  you  and  she  were  one.  Do 
you  know  why  your  locket  went  ashore 
with  me  from  La  Savoief  Because  yours 
was  the  fairest,  purest,  most  memorial 
face  that  ever  the  good  gods  showed  to 
man,  as  proof  that  life  was  worth  the 
living ! 

I  have  thanked  God,  Ethel  Wroxeter, 
that  the  hands  which  carried  your  locket 
ashore  were  as  clean  as  might  be,  and  the 
lips  which  kissed  it  worthy,  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible,  to  ask  you  that  I 
might  be  guardian  of  that  other  heart 
of  gold  which  is  also  yours.  When  a 
knight  enters  his  supremest  tourney,  the 
victory  will  not  be  his  through  any  dis- 
claimer of  his  lance's  stanchness  or  his 
shield's  stability. 

I  love  you.  I  loved  you  when,  under 
that  nom  de  guerre  of  yours,  your  voice 
lent  my  words  a  melody  and  meaning 
they  had  never  known  before.  I  loved 
you  when,  on  the  deck  of  La  Savoie,  I 
saw  in  your  face  the  fulfilment  of  a 
myriad  dreams.  I  loved  you  when  your 
first  written  words  to  me,  after  I  had 
found  Alice  Worthing,  set  my  heart 
bounding,  in  the  gladness  of  its  new- 
born knowledge. 
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Dearest,  there  have  been  other  men  and 
other  women  who  have  lived  loyally  and 
loyally  loved.  But  is  not  the  last  al- 
ways better  than  the  first?  And  this  love 
of  mine,  latest  and  loveliest  of  all  the 
loves  of  earth,  only  awaits  the  sanction 
of  your  smile.  My  wife ! — my  wife,  by 
all  the  laws  of  destiny,  what  have  you 
to  say  to  me?  John. 

[Cablegram.] 

September  22,  19—. 

Did  you  open  my  locket,  John  Seton? 

[Cablegram.] 

September  22,  19 — . 

Yes. 

September  23,  19—. 

Oh,  my  friend,  I  am  sorry — more  sorry 
than  it  lies  in  the  power  of  words  to  say ! 
Will  you  forgive  me  my  cablegram  %  It 
was,  believe  me,  a  question  that  cried 
for  answer,  else  I  had  not  sent  it.  I 
owe  you  the  explanation  which  follows 
— feminine,  fatuous,  foolish  as  it  may 
appear. 

I  half  hoped,  half  feared,  when  I  found 
that  we  were  to  be  friends,  that  you  had 
opened  my  locket,  and  therefore  knew  my 
secret.  Now,  I  see  that  it  was  best.  Let 
me  explain,  as  rationally  as  I  may. 

All  this  was  three  years  ago.  It  was 
my  last  day  at  Houlgate,  and  I  was  seat- 
ed on  the  terrace  of  the  Casino  with  my 
hostess,  my  hand  upon  my  camera,  watch- 
ing an  angry  sea  which  augured  ill  for 
my  passage  to  America.  There  were  few 
bathers.  Only  the  strongest  swimmers 
had  gone  in.  But  the  terrace  was  crowd- 
ed. A  little  French  girl  of  sixteen  or 
thereabouts,  a  peasant,  from  her  dress 
and  bearing,  was  offering  flowers  for  sale 
to  the  loungers  along  the  sea-wall;  and 
as  she  came  to  the  steps  in  front  of  us 
she  ventured  to  mount  them,  and  to  offer 
one  of  her  little  bouquets  to  four  care- 
less young  Frenchmen  seated  near  us. 
For  charity's  sake  alone  I  call  them  care- 
less, for  nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  short 
of  a  devil  could  have  premeditated  their 
reply.  It  was  only  a  sentence,  but  it  was 
such  a  sentence  as  is,  to  a  woman,  worse 
than  a  blow — nay,  even  worse  than  the 
caress  of  a  strange  hand  !    I  had  only  time 


to  see  that  she  had  dropped  her  poor  little 
wares,  and  stood  trembling,  with  her  big 
startled  eyes  slowly  filling  with  tears,  when 
a  man  plunged  past  us,  and — what  shall 
I  say? — seemed  absolutely  to  annihilate 
the  cads  who  had  insulted  her!  It  was 
all  over  in  a  moment,  and  he  had  picked 
up  her  flowers,  given  her  a  gold  piece, 
and,  in  giving  it,  kissed  her  hand,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  duchess !  The  Frenchmen 
were  grovelling — no  other  word  will  do. 
I  saw  one  of  them  wiping  gravel  out  of 
his  mouth.  It  seemed  appropriate,  some- 
how. And  the  other?  People  were  ap- 
plauding him  on  all  sides,  pressing  about 
him,  plying  him  with  questions.  We  were 
standing,  my  friend  and  I,  and  as  he 
passed  us  he  threw  back  his  head,  so 
that  the  sun  shone  full  upon  his  face. 
I  saw  him  smile  at  a  man  with  a  note- 
book, and  heard  him  say :  "  Oh,  never 
mind  the  name.  I'm  an  American — 
that's  all !" 

I  thi?ik  I  said,  "  Thank  God !"  I  know 
I  felt  it.  I  stepped  back,  and  as  I  did  so 
my  fingers  touched  the  spring  of  my 
camera,  and  there  was  a  sharp  click. 

It  was  after  my  return  to  America  that 
the  film  was  developed,  and  that  I  found, 
among  others,  the  picture  of  the  only 
man  I  can  ever  love — the  picture,  of 
course,  which  you  have  seen  in  my  little 
heart  of  gold. 

Think  me  fanciful,  if  you  will,  and  as 
you  have  the  right.  I  cannot  hope  that 
you  will  understand.  He  was  so  big,  so 
strong,  so  beautiful,  in  his  instantaneous, 
uncalculating  reply  to  the  call  of  chiv- 
alry and  duty.  My  friend,  my  friend,  I 
am  hurting  you,  I  know,  but  for  me 
there  is  only  one  man  in  the  whole  wide 
world !  . 

That  I  realize  what  you  have  offered 
me,  that  I  appreciate  it,  that  my  heart 
is  very,  very  sad  for  you,  I  must  leave 
you  to  comprehend.  I  wish  I  could  touch 
your  hand  in  friendliness,  and  look  into 
your  eyes  with  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing, and  say  that  I  am  sorry! 

Carre  has  named  the  date  of  my  debut, 
and  I  am  to  sing  Louise  a  month  from 
last  night.  I  shall  appear  as  Alice 
Worthing,  for,  as  I  have  told  you,  it 
was  Alice  Worthing  who  tried  three 
years  ago,  and  failed. 

Good-night,  my  friend — and  must  it 
be  good-by  ?  Ethel. 
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October  8,  19—. 

I  have  only  time  for  a  word.  My 
boxes  are  packed,  and  I  am  sailing  to- 
morrow on  the  St.  Paul. 

God  bless  and  keep  you,  Most  Beauti- 
ful, and  bring  me  safe  to  you!    I  love 


Claridge's  Hotel. 
Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
London,  October  17,  19 — . 

I  am  here  for  a  day  or  two  only,  on 
business.  We  had  a  shocking  passage, 
and  I  thought  I  was  destined  never  to 
come  into  your  sweet  presence.  But  now 
we  are  so  near !  I  cannot  trust  myself 
to  write  many  words  to  you,  since  soon 
I  shall  be  able  to  say  what  I  would  say. 

Dearest,  my  love  to  you.  John. 

40bis,  Avenue  Henri  Martin. 
October  18,  19—. 

Oh,  John,  be  kind  to  yourself  and 
kind  to  me !  I  have  your  two  letters, 
from  New  York  and  London,  but  what 
am  I  to  say?  I  have  no  answer  for  you, 
other  than  the  one  I  have  given. 

My  friend,  I  long  to  see  you,  and  yet 
my  heart  is  sick  with  the  thought  of 
what  the  meeting  must  mean  for  both 
of  us.  Believe  me,  believe  me,  this  is 
no  mere  woman's  whim.  I  know  that  I 
shall  meet  him.  It  is  written  in  the  book 
of  Fate.  Try  to  forgive  me.  Try  to  be 
brave,  as  I  am  trying. 

My  debut,  as  I  have  told  you,  is  set 
for  the  22d.  Pellier  is  to  sing  Julian 
to  my  Louise.    Shall  you  be  here? 

Ethel. 


Claridge's  Hotel. 
Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
London,  October  20,  19—. 

My  fauteuil  is  engaged  for  the  22d, 
Most  Beautiful,  and  I  shall  not  ask  you 
to  receive  me  till  the  following  day.  I 
am  leaving  for  Paris  to-night,  and  shall 
go  to  the  Ritz.  Will  you  send  me  a 
word  there,  to  say  if  I  may  see  you  on 
the  23d  at  three  o'clock? 

My  dearest  love,  and  wishes  for  your 
inevitable  success.    How  I  envy  Pellier! 

John. 


40bis,  Avenue  Henri  Martin. 
October  21,  19— 

I  am  sending  this  note  to  the  Ritz, 
as  you  suggest.  Come  day  after  to- 
morrow— yes!  I  would  see  you  sooner, 
but  you  know  what  the  day  before  a 
debut  is.  I  think  I  could  not  sing,  if  I 
had  seen  you  first.  Plow  strange  that 
what  is  to  be  the  greatest  joy  and  what 
is  to  be  the  greatest  sorrow  I  have  ever 
known  should  lie  but  twenty  hours  apart ! 

Ethel. 


40bis,  Avenue  Henri  Martin. 
October  22,  19—. 

It  is  long  after  midnight,  my  friend, 
and  I  have  but  just  returned  from  the 
repetition  generate.  Yet  I  must  write 
to  you  before  I  sleep,  and  Mathilde  will 
post  the  letter. 

Oh,  John,  how  can  I  tell  you?  He 
was  there.  I  saw  him  instantly — our 
eyes  met — and  he  smiled !  In  an  interval 
of  our  duo,  Pellier  said :  "  There  is  an 
admirer  of  yours,  mademoiselle,  dans  la 
deuxieme  loge  a  gauche.  He  has  asked 
me  to  present  him.  May  I  bring  him  to- 
morrow afternoon  ?" 

John,  do  you  understand?  Do  not  let 
us  meet,  my  friend,  after  all.  It  is  bet- 
ter, infinitely  better  so.  It  can  mean 
nothing  but  sorrow  and  heartache  for  us 
both,  because  I  love  him. 

For  the  last  time — forgive  me! 

Ethel. 


Hotel  Ritz,  Place  Vendome. 
October  22,  19— 

Dearest  ana  Most  Beautiful: 

It  is  I  who  beg  forgiveness — for  de- 
ceit !  I  yield  you  freely  to  the  man 
whose  eyes  met  yours,  and  who  smiled, 
and  whom  you  love — whose  face  has  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  dwell  in  two  hearts  of 
gold  for  three  long  years.  God  give  him 
strength  to  make  the  gold  hearts  three! 

Pellier  is  the  closest  friend  I  have  in 
France.  And  no  longer  is  the  answer 
of  your  "  hero  "  of  Houlgate — "  Oh,  never 
mind  the  name.  I'm  an  American — 
that's  all!" — adequate.  For,  long  ago,  he 
should  have  written,  like  Elizabeth  of 
old,  the  announcement  that  "  His  name 
is  John." 


After  Sunset 


A  Reverie  at  the  Sea-Shore 

BY  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 


WHAT  strange  fascinations  there 
are  in  the  sea  and  shore !  How 
one  can  dwell  on  their  sim- 
plicity, even  vacuity !  Particularly  so  on 
an  Indian-summer  afternoon,  when  the 
beach  is  already  deserted,  but  the  weather 
still  mild  enough  for  a  reverie  on  the 
breeze-blown  strand. 

Overhead  the  sky  is  pale,  whitish,  with 
a  faint  lustre  of  turquoise  here  and  there. 
Little  vaporous  clouds  are  moving  across 
it  very  slowly.  Sometimes  you  feel  pass- 
ing over  yourself,  like  a  vague  sadness, 
the  shadows  of  the  little  mists  that  glide 
across  the  sun. 

The  breakers  come  running  in;  they 
rise  like  glassy  domes  in  green  trans- 
parency, tumble  in  a  silvery  gleam,  and 
break  with  a  soft  splash.  The  wind 
sweeps  over  the  withered  stalks  of  the 
beach-grass,  crumples  the  dark  sedge 
along  the  top  of  the  sand  dunes,  and 
journeying  landward,  passes  the  cedar 
thickets  to  murmur  to  their  gnarled  and 
twisted  branches  some  strange  rune,  that 
it  may  have  learnt  in  the  slumberous  air 
of  some  southern  clime.  No  other  events. 
Not  a  sail  is  to  be  seen,  nothing  but  vast, 
unornamented  space. 

Actual  coast  vegetation  is  sparse.  Ex- 
cepting the  skirting  fringe  of  pines,  oaks, 
cedars,  and  locusts,  there  are  no  trees,  and 
only  a  few  shrubs  and  flowers  of  a  stern, 
defying  sort — hardy  enough  to  venture 
so  close  to  the  ocean  that  they  are  water- 
ed with  the  spray.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, craving  shelter  from  the  gales,  are 
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content  to  nestle  in  hollows  or  creep  be- 
hind the  protecting  dunes. 

It  takes  time  to  accustom  one's  mind  to 
this  monotonous  waste ;  the  eye  tires,  as  it 
can  find  no  resting-place,  and  the  ear  be- 
comes supersensitive  through  the  silence 
and  notices  the  vaguest  sounds,  like  the 
movement  of  one's  hair  in  the  breeze,  or 
the  rustling  of  clothes  against  one's  body. 

How  entirely  different  this  scene  is  to 
what  is  generally  considered  picturesque! 
What  the  painter  has  to  add  to  most  of 
his  pictures,  a  certain  mood,  comes  here 
noiselessly  up  before  him;  he  has  merely 
to  copy  it.  But  in  order  to  comprehend 
fully  the  intrinsic  beauties  of  this  spread 
of  waves  and  gray-white  beach,  more  than 
an  occasional  visit  is  necessary.  The  sea 
is  singular  in  this,  it  reveals  its  charms 
only  gradually,  after  long  and  constant 
wooing.  From  the  summer  tourist  it  ever 
hides  its  true  face.  Even  in  my  child- 
hood I  had  the  desire  to  live  somewhere 
near  the  sea,  to  grasp  more  fully  the 
meaning  of  its  mystic,  liquid  theme,  and 
perhaps  to  write  some  day  a  book  whose 
composition  would  be  influenced  by  the 
slow  measured  sweep  of  the  ocean  towards 
the  shore.  And  all  my  life  I  have  haunt- 
ed the  sea-shore,  to  inhale  the  bracing 
breezes  which  keep  the  whole  world 
wholesome,  to  listen  to  the  hoarse  mur- 
mur of  the  sea,  which  sometimes  sounds 
like  voices  of  shipwrecked  men  far  away, 
and  to  gaze  at  the  calm  broad  radiance 
which  fills  the  sea  and  sky.  Those  hours 
were  happiest  when  I  had  that  vast  ex- 
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pause  of  view  all  to  myself,  save  the 
cedar-trees, — so  grotesque  and  dumbly 
eloquent! — which  were  silent  and  wel- 
come companions. 

At  such  moments  the  mind  wanders 
far  beyond  the  horizon,  where,  following 
the  curve  of  the  globe,  the  same  boundless 
spread  is  basking  in  the  sun,  and  where 
the  same  diversity  of  undulating  waves 
is  rising  mysteriously  from  unknown 
springs,  all  of  them  ephemeral,  born  only 
to  disappear,  forever  driven  out  by  the  in- 
cessant efflux  of  new  water,  which  some 
blind,  imperious  power  lifts  towards  the 
sun. 

It  benumbs  and  stupefies  one,  this  never- 
ceasing  tumult,  this  marvel  of  inexhaust- 
ibly varied  monotony.  With  eyes  open,  in 
an  odd  condition  of  somnolence,  one  sub- 
mits to  the  tremendous  power  which  is 
ever  at  work.  Also  the  primeval  forest 
is  full  of  mysterious  agitation,  but  its 
impenetrable  thickets  and  interminable 
depths,  where  incomplete  shapes  seem  to 
gather  in  confused  lights  and  spacious 
shadows,  are  after  all  tangible,  substan- 
tial, and  permanent.  We  feel  that  there 
is  a  world  which  lasts  forever,  that  the 
soil  produces  incessantly,  and  that  the 
trees  will  always  have  the  same  green  and 
supple  magnificence.  The  sea,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  an  infinitude  of 
surface.  Nothing  is  permanent.  On  the 
dark  heavens  of  the  infinite,  ever- 
moving  deep  nothing  endures;  events 
are  whirled  away  and  wiped  out  of  ex- 
istence as  if  they  had  never  taken  place. 
Everything  is  transitory,  like  the  fancies, 
emotions,  and  longings  of  the  human  soul. 
A  storm  with  "  its  eagles  flecked  with 
foam,"  as  Victor  Hugo  calls  the  waves, 
is  not  more  enduring  than  the  bubbles 
dancing  on  the  surface  of  the  water  on 
a  day  when  the  sea,  having  lost  all  emo- 
tion, seems  mingled  with  the  diffused 
vapors  in  the  distance. 

As  one  lies  inert — the  pungent  smell 
of  sea-weed  filling  the  air — a  wild  poetic 
longing  for  a  wider  interpretation  of  na- 
ture invades  our  heart;  it  grows  and  fills 
the  mind  with  innumerable  questions. 
One  feels  through  one's  whole  being  an 
identity  between  one's  self  subjectively 
and  nature  objectively ,  a  vague  emotion 
which  the  German  philosophers  were  so 
fond  of  analyzing.  But  their  investiga- 
tions were  rather  futile,  for  we  feel  in 


such  moods  that  neither  science  nor  rea- 
soning can  solve  this  puzzling  problem. 
We  are  unable  to  cast  a  measuring-line 
over  the  infinite,  and  eternity  cannot  be 
proven  by  logic  and  mathematical  dem- 
onstration. Scientific  inquiry  can  only 
stimulate  our  power  of  observation,  and 
give  us  a  more  accurate  perception  of 
the  inter  -  relations  of  nature,  or  some 
fresh  cause  for  intelligent  wonder.  Our 
appreciation  is  undoubtedly  heightened 
by  knowing  that  even  the  ocean  wave  is 
not  free  from  solid  matter,  that  the  rivers 
are  constantly  pouring  into  it  mineral 
substances  that  dissolve,  while  the  sun 
draws  up  from  it  almost  pure  water,  leav- 
ing the  salts  behind  to  accumulate  the 
crops  of  sea- weed,  and  providing  ma- 
terial for  the  constructive  elements  of 
corals,  sponges,  and  shells,  and  the 
skeletons  of  other  sea  creatures.  Yet, 
like  Newton,  who  compared  himself  to 
a  boy  playing  with  pebbles  on  the  shore 
of  the  great  unexplored  ocean  of  truth, 
every  student  of  nature  will  recognize, 
whatever  his  years,  his  experience,  or  his 
learning  may  be,  that  he  will  remain  but 
a  student,  and  will  never  be  able  to  learn 
all  that  nature  has  to  teach. 

And  there  is,  after  all,  so  little  for 
the  layman  to  study.  The  world  below 
the  brine,  with  its  forests  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  its  vast  fields  of  lichens  and 
strange  flowers,  is  to  him  still  a  sphere 
obscure  and  unexplored;  and  the  average 
mind  is  by  far  more  satisfied  with  the 
poet's  fancy,  which  tells  of  mermaids, 
"  maids  who  love  their  sweethearts  well," 
dwelling  in  coralline  gardens  and  grot- 
tos made  of  many  a  shell. 

For  we  accept  the  marvellous  co-or- 
dination of  all  forces  of  nature  as 
facts,  and  are  more  interested  in  the 
why  and  ivherefore  than  a  mere  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  which  shape  and  sus- 
tain the  physical  features  of  the  world 
around  us.  That  curious  lurking  some- 
thing which  means  far  more  than  the 
mere  sight,  grand  as  that  is,  cannot  be 
grasped  so  easily.  It  constantly  evades 
our  inquiries.  And  we  realize  that  we 
know  to-day  as  little  about  it  as  those 
races  who  prowled  about  in  prehistoric 
times;  perchance  even  less,  for  the  rap- 
port they  held  with  earth,  light,  the  trees, 
and  the  sea  was  a  more  intimate  one  than 
ours.    What  kind  of  vague  emotions  may 
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not  the  view  of  this  quivering  surface 
have  awakened  in  our  ancestors!  Per- 
haps they  could  tell  us  what  part  it  has 
played  in  the  evolution  of  this  world.  Is 
this  profound  rhythmic  oscillation  really 
the  origin  of  all  things;  and  is  tlie  doc- 
trine of  Thales  of  Miletus,  "  Out  of  wa- 
ter everything  came,  and  to  water  every- 
thing returns,"  still  in  sympathy  with  the 
cosmological  theories  of  our  time? 

In  Japan  one  still  believes  that  at  the 
beginning  there  was  neither  heaven  nor 
earth,  only  an  elemental  fluid,  from  which 
gradually  a  celestial  mansion,  the  Val- 
halla of  the  Japanese  gods,  arose. 

Clouds  like  those  in  yonder  pale  blue 
heaven  may  have  formed  the  bridge  on 
which  once  god  Yzanaghi  and  his  spouse 
Yzanuma  stood  pondering  on  the  riddle 
of  existence,  whether  the  beginnings  of 
worlds  and  the  beginning  of  life  lay 
slumbering  in  that  sea  of  chaos.  Yzana- 
ghi, apparently  more  enterprising  than 
philosophically  inclined,  seized  his  shim- 
mering spear  and  plunged  it  into  the 
black  and  seething  flood.  Pulling  it  up 
again,  he  discovered*  seven  salt  drops  on 
its  diamond  point,  which,  dropping,  con- 
densed and  formed  the  island  of  Cuso- 
korosima.  Thereupon  Yzanaghi  and  his 
spouse  selected  the  spot  of  earth  which 
had  been  thus  created  as  their  perma- 
nent dwelling-place,  and  peopled  it  with 
innumerable  genii  of  animal  and  plant 
life,  and  spirits  of  the  elements.  And 
around  this  "  palace  of  immortality  "  rose 
eight  other  islands:  Awadsi,  the  island 
of  foam;  the  mountainous  Cho;  Yamato, 
blessed  with  fruit ;  Yyo,  unsurpassed  in 
its  beauty;  the  quinquangular  Tsikousi; 
Sado,  rich  in  copper  and  gold;  Yki,  one 
of  the  pillars  of  heaven;  and  Oko,  sur- 
rounded by  three  satellites. 

Such  was  the  birth  of  Japan,  of  that 
curious  land  of  Fusiyama,  with  its  amia- 
ble population  of  artist-artisans,  its  grace- 
ful tea-houses,  its  glistening  silks,  its 
grotesque  dwarf-trees,  its  white  cranes 
and  dreamy  lotus  ponds. 

And  now  as  the  sun  breaks  languidly 
through  the  nebulous  clouds,  do  not  the 
luminous  wave-tops,  "  the  flowers  of  the 
ample  sea,"  resemble  an  endless  lake  of 
water-lilies,  on  whose  floating  leaves  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  according  to  the  faith 
of  old  Japan,  assemble,  to  pilgrim  to  the 
paradise  of  the  rising  sun,  with  its  seven 


rows  of  evergreen  trees,  with  its  seven 
lakes  encircled  with  golden  sand,  where 
soft  sounds  of  multitudinous  instruments 
mingle  with  the  hymns  of  birds,  where 
flowers  reign,  and  the  winds  sweep  over 
terraces  of  milk-white  jasper  ? 

Such  images,  so  dear  to  the  Oriental 
turn  of  mind,  teach  us  to  approach  nature 
in  a  more  poetic  mood,  a  free  exhilara- 
ting ecstasy  such  as  the  pantheists  might 
have  felt,  and  which  guided  Shelley  as 
he  penned  his  "  Prometheus  Unbound," 
in  which  all  natural  objects  appear  to  be 
alive,  to  have  a  soul,  and  to  be  capable  of 
sensations.  Shelley  became  earth  with 
the  earth,  a  flower  with  the  flower,  a  brook 
with  the  brook;  like  a  true  poet,  he  was 
intoxicated  with  that  universal,  eternally 
upspringing  life  which  circulates  through 
all  things,  and  his  poetry  was  the  change- 
ful reflection  of  changeful  nature. 

The  universe  thus  appears  in  a  trans- 
figured form.  It  had  been  contemplated 
before  when  the  clouds  were  hiding  away 
the  sun;  but  now  our  view  is  from  an 
altitude  far  above  the  vapor  and  mist. 
Instead  of  an  inert  matter  filling  and 
choking  up  space,  there  is  now  a  contin- 
ual stream  of  life,  flowing  unrestrained 
from  organism  to  organism,  forever  pro- 
gressing, growing,  and  transforming  it- 
self into  a  more  spiritual  expression  of 
its  own  nature.  And  even  though  it 
should  be  demonstrated  that  all  pro- 
toplasms have  like  chemical  and  or- 
ganic constituents,  and  that  we  perceive 
no  form  of  living  thing  till  we  have  first 
the  protoplasm,  it  will  dispose  of  all  argu- 
ments by  simply  stating  that  all  things 
exist  solely  from  the  energy  and  life 
which  pervade  them,  and  that  the  in- 
herent energy  will  in  importance  neces- 
sarily transcend  its  manifestations. 

For  such  contemplation  of  nature 
we  have  to  subdue  within  us  that  ob- 
stinate, deeply  rooted  emotion  on  which 
personality  is  founded,  and  reduce  the 
sensation  of  the  Me  to  its  very  minimum. 
One  must  be  capable  of  feeling  that 
ecstasy  in  which  the  observer  becomes  one 
with  the  subject  contemplated.  Then  all 
natural  phenomena  will  appear  to  us  to 
be  alive  and  to  have  a  soul,  and  the  next 
glance  we  throw  at  the  sea  and  sky  will 
infuse  the  same  familiar  scene  with  a  new 
meaning,  deeper  and  subtler  than  we  have 
ever  felt  before. 
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The  spaces  of  sky  and  sea  are  full  of 
a  calm,  broad  radiance;  the  vast  water 
is  all  penetrated  with  light  as  with  a  great 
deep  joy.  Surely  this  water  is  not  in- 
sensible; it  rejoices  or  is  sad,  as  the 
sun  broods  upon  it  or  deserts  it.  This 
universal  motion,  this  vague,  incessant 
sound,  this  light  breath  which  stirs  its 
surface,  all  declare  it  alive.  It  is  per- 
chance some  great  elemental  soul,  limited 
to  the  sphere  of  feeling,  scarcely  capable 
of  reverie,  traversed  by  emotions  simple 
and  obscure,  which,  despite  being  fugitive 
like  all  this  visible  universe,  and  con- 
demned after  myriads  of  millions  of  cen- 
turies to  be  absorbed  again  in  some 
neuter  element,  is  keenly  alive  with  a  dis- 
tinct individuality  of  its  own. 

If  the  sea  can  be  compared  to  anything 
created  by  mankind,  I  would  compare  it  to 
the  giant  image  of  some  Buddha  seated 
with  crossed  hands,  calm  as  the  sea  after 
an  upheaval,  benignly  smiling  at  the  illu- 
sions of  this  life,  but  whose  features  at 
times  become  distorted  with  a  Mongol 
grimace,  a  malicious  grin  at  the  useless- 
ness  of  all  agitation,  of  this  whirl  of 
forms  and  liquid  tumult.  Why  this  in- 
cessant, universal  whirl,  if  these  vapors 
exhaled  from  the  earth,  the  sea,  animals, 
plants — which  just  now  were  a  part  of 
the  soil,  the  sea,  the  animal,  the  plant — 
are  mingled,  rise,  lighted  up  in  the  sky, 
float,  traverse  space  at  random,  grow  cool, 
fall,  and,  as  chance  wills,  become  once 
more  soil,  sea,  plant,  and  animal  ?  Things 
thus  unite  and  separate  which  in  ordi- 
nary life  we  believe  to  be  distinct.  Life, 
like  the  multitudinous  sea,  merely  takes 
millions  of  ephemeral  forms,  all  emerging 
from  itself,  and  falling  back  into  it. 

What  the  sea  expresses  to  us  in  certain 
rare  and  very  fugitive  moments  of  our 
lives,  in  which  our  inner  consciousness 
seems  to  melt  away,  can  be  nothing  else 
but  the  sensation  of  Life — of  Life  at  the 
same  time  one  and  multiple. 

The  sea  is  a  part  of  the  universal  soul, 
of  which  we  are  the  thoughts,  into  which 
death  absorbs  us,  which  quivers  in  the 
worm  as  well  as  in  the  star,  a  soul  of 
which  nature  is  merely  the  mystic  gar- 
ment. And  may  not  the  entire  universe, 
and  human  life  in  particular,  be  com- 
pared to  the  ocean  with  its  millions  of 
waves?  For  what  in  this  universe  is 
man  ?  A  something  that  thinks,  but,  like 


all  the  rest  of  things,  nothing  more  than 
a  sum  of  forces,  united  for  a  time,  but 
condemned  presently  to  separate;  a  col- 
lection of  faculties  and  tendencies,  a 
series  of  images,  affections,  thoughts, 
wishes,  and  impulses,  which  are  transi- 
tory, while  their  order  for  a  time  sub- 
sists, as  the  form  and  structure  of  an 
organized  body  endures  through  the  per- 
ishing and  the  reconstructing  of  the 
molecules  which  compose  it.  Nothing  in 
man  is  stable,  neither  the  incidents  which 
collectively  and  successively,  according 
to  certain  laws,  constitute  his  person- 
ality, nor  these  laws  themselves,  which 
change  slowly  with  his  growth  and  de- 
cline. And  thus  each  wave  which  rises 
and  sinks  is  the  emblem  of  a  life  which 
begins  and  ends,  no  sooner  falling 
into  foam  than  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse lifts  it  again  towards  the  light. 
And  who  does  not  see  that  these  rhythmic 
undulations  are  only  appearances,  since 
at  each  moment  their  material  is  differ- 
ent, and  in  each  one  of  them  there  is 
nothing  real  except  the  single  general 
force,  which  blindly,  indifferently,  with- 
out regard  for  local  shocks  or  interfer- 
ences, keeps  all  this  sea  in  its  murmur- 
ous motion  ? 

Strange  that  those  billows  that  ebb 
and  flow,  inexorably  coming  and  go- 
ing, have  never  engendered  a  creed,  a 
sect  of  sea-worshippers.  Surely  the  sea 
is  as  much  at  the  root  of  all  things,  as 
much  of  a  primitive  force,  as  the 
sun  and  stars,  the  trees,  fire,  and  other 
fleeting  elements.  Are  not  the  sand 
dunes,  altars,  shaped  by  nature  itself ;  and 
do  not  the  pine  barrens  and  cedar  thick- 
ets resemble  temples,  from  which  incense 
could  rise  from  mysterious  tripods,  and 
where  a  devout  multitude  could  stretch 
out  their  arms  towards  that  deep  blue 
of  sky  and  water  which  surrounds  this 
earth  and  unites  the  continents?  And 
even  in  this  sceptical  age  a  reverie  at 
the  sea -shore  will  convince  us  that  the 
thought  of  immortality  is,  after  all,  one 
of  the  noblest  possessions  of  the  human 
mind.  Goethe  has  aptly  remarked  that 
one  who  thinks  can  never  quite  believe 
that  he  is  likely  to  become  non-existent 
and  cease  to  think  and  love.  Thus  does 
every  human  being,  the  agnostic  as  well 
as  the  devotee,  cherish  in  one  form  or 
another  the  sentiment  of  an  unending 
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life.  It  is  rooted  in  the  core  of  our 
being,  and  can  never  be  taken  entirely 
away  from  us.  During  the  later  periods 
of  our  earthly  existence  we  become  more 
and  more  conscious  that  our  highest 
ideals  are  yet  unrealized.  Still  we  hope 
that  there  will  be  yet  an  opportunity  to 
accomplish  them,  and  that  the  activity 
of  the  soul  is  unceasing,  even  if  a  harsh 
fate  should  deprive  it  of  its  identity. 


Slowly  the  sun  descends,  a  pale  disk 
of  fire.  Insensibly  it  melts  in  the  rosy 
light  which  floats  vaporized  upon  the  dis- 
tant sea.  In  the  zenith  the  sky  grows 
dark,  while  the  horizon  reddens  like 
dying  embers.  Then  everything  grows 
gray,  and  nothing  remains  but  a  vast 
pale  stretch  of  sand  and  a  few  vague 
gleams  of  light  on  the  endless  plain  of 
the  ocean. 


The  Headsman 

BY  AGNES  REPPLIER 


WHAT  a  sombre  and  striking 
figure  in  the  deeply  colored 
background  of  history  is  the 
headsman,  that  passive  agent  of  strange 
tyrannies,  that  masked  executor  of  laws 
which  were  but  the  expression  of  man's 
violence !  He  stands  aloof  from  the  brill- 
iant web  of  life,  yet,  turn  where  we  will, 
his  shadow  falls  across  the  scene.  In  the 
little  walled  towns  of  mediaeval  Europe, 
in  the  splendid  cities,  in  the  broad  lands 
held  by  feudal  lord  or  stately  monastery, 
wherever  the  struggle  for  freedom  and 
power  was  sharpest  and  sternest,  the 
headsman  played  his  part.  An  unreason- 
ing and  richly  imaginative  fear  wrapped 
him  in  a  mantle  of  romance,  as  deeply 
stained  as  the  scarlet  cloak  which  was 
his  badge  of  office.  Banished  from  the 
society  of  his  kind,  he  enjoyed  privileges 
that  compensated  him  for  his  isolation. 
His  tithes  were  exacted  as  ruthlessly  as 
were  those  of  prince  or  baron;  and  if  his 
wife  chattered  little  with  friendly  gos- 
sips, she  was  sought  in  secret  after  night- 
fall for  hideous  amulets  that  healed — or 
cursed — the  wearer.  From  father  to  son, 
from  son  to  grandson,  the  right  was  hand- 
ed down;  and  the  young  boy  was  taught 
to  lift  and  swing  the  heavy  sword,  that 
his  hand  might  be  as  sure  as  his  eye,  his 
muscles  as  firm  as  his  heart. 

For  centuries  there  seemed  nothing 
ignoble  about  this  dreadful  craft.  In 
ancient  Rome  the  common  executioner 
was  a  debased  creature  who  tortured 
criminals  and  slaves,  but  noble  heads  fell 
beneath  the  lictor's  axe.  So,  too,  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  scaffold  served  for  the 
gentle,  the  gallows  served  for  churls. 
There  was  indeed  a  time,  which  lasted 
long,  when  matters  were  simplified  by 
the  prosecutor — usually  the  son  or  brother 
of  a  murdered  man — being  given  off- 
hand the  task  of  administering  justice. 
With  his  own  sword,  by  command  of  the 
law,  he  cut  off  the  transgressor's  head, 
thus  healing  a  family  feud,  and  saving 
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civil  expenses.  In  Swabia  one  of  the 
counsellors  was  required  to  act  as  heads- 
man, and  the  work  being  often  distaste- 
ful, it  was  relegated  to  the  youngest  of 
the  body.  In  Franconia  the  post  was 
ruthlessly  assigned  to  the  counsellor  who 
had  most  recently  married,  a  strange  gift 
to  lie  in  a  young  bride's  hands. 

Much  of  life's  brilliant  panorama  was 
seen  from  the  elevation  of  the  scaffold 
in  the  days  when  men  had  no  chance 
nor  leisure  to  die  lingeringly  in  their 
beds.  They  fell  fighting,  or  by  the  as- 
sassin's hand,  or  by  the  help  of  what  was 
then  termed  law;  and  the  headsman, 
standing  ever  ready  for  his  role,  beheld 
human  nature  in  its  worst  and  noblest 
aspects,  in  moments  of  stern  endurance 
and  supreme  emotion,  of  heroic  ecstasy 
and  blank  despair.  Had  he  a  turn  for 
the  marvellous,  it  was  gratified.  He  saw 
Saint  Denis  arise  and  carry  his  severed 
head  from  Montmartre  to  the  site  of  the 
church  which  bears  his  name  to-day. 
He  saw  Saint  Felix  and  Saint  Alban  re- 
peat the  miracle.  He  heard  Lucretia  of 
Ancona  pronounce  the  sacred  name  three 
times  after  decapitation.  Ordericus  Vi- 
talis,  that  most  engaging  of  historians, 
tells  us  the  story  of  the  fair  Lucretia; 
and  also  of  the  Count  de  Galles,  who 
asked  upon  the  scaffold  for  time  in  which 
to  say  his  Pater  Noster.  When  he 
reached  the  words,  Et  ne  nos  inducas  in 
tenlakionem,  the  headsman — all  unworthy 
of  his  office — grew  impatient,  and  brought 
down  his  shining  sword.  The  Count's 
head  rolled  on  the  ground,  but  from  his 
open  lips  came  with  terrible  distinctness 
the  final  supplication,  Sed  libera  nos  a 
malo. 

These  were  not  trivial  experiences. 
What  a  tale  to  tell  o'  nights  was  that  of 
Theodoric  Schawembourg,  whose  head- 
less trunk  arose  and  walked  thirty  paces 
from  the  block !  Auberive,  who  has  pre- 
served this  famous  legend,  embroiders  it 
with  so  much  fantastic  detail  that  the- 
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salient,  point  of  the  narrative  is  almost 
lost;  but  the  dead  and  forgotten  heads- 
man beheld  the  deed  in  all  its  crude  sim- 
plicity. Had  he,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
taste  for  experimental  science,  it  was 
given  him  to  watch  the  surgeons  of 
Prague  who  in  1679  replaced  a  severed 
head  upon  a  young  criminal's  shoulders, 
and  kept  the  lad  alive  for  half  an  hour. 
Panurge,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  more 
permanently  successful  in  a  similar 
operation;  but  then  Panurge  was  a  man 
of  genius.  We  would  not  find  his  like 
among  the  doctors  of  Prague. 

Strange  and  unreasonable  laws  guaran- 
teed to  the  headsman  his  full  share  of 
emoluments.  He  was  well  paid  for  his 
work,  and  never  suffered  from  a  dull 
season.  From  the  towns  he  received  poul- 
try and  fodder,  from  the  monasteries, 
fish  and  game.  The  Abbaye  de  Saint- 
Germain  gave  him  every  year  a  pig's 
head;  the  Abbaye  de  Saint-Martin  five 
loaves  of  bread  and  five  bottles  of  wine. 
Cakes  were  baked  for  him  on  the  eve  of 
Epiphany.  For  each  leper  in  the  com- 
munity he  exacted — Heaven  knows  why — 
a  tax  at  Christmas-time.  Les  filles  de 
joie  were  his  vassals.  It  was  his  privi- 
lege to  seize  in  the  market-place  as  much 
corn  as  he  could  carry  away  in  his  hands, 
and  the  peasants  thus  freely  robbed  sub- 
mitted without  a  murmur,  crossing  them- 
selves with  fervor  as  he  passed.  He  had 
the  power  to  save  from  death  any  woman 
on  her  way  to  the  scaffold,  provided  he 
were  able  and  willing  to  marry  her.  He 
was  the  first  official  called  to  the  body  of 
a  suicide,  and,  standing  on  the  dead 
man's  breast,  he  claimed  as  his  own 
everything  he  could  touch  with  the  point 
of  his  long  sword. 

The  pride  of  the  headsman  lay  in  his 
dexterity.  The  sword  was  heavy,  the 
stroke  was  sure.  Capeluche,  who  during 
the  furious  struggle  between  the  Arma- 
gnacs  and  the  Burgundians  severed  many 
a  noble  head,  was  a  true  enthusiast,  prac- 
tising his  art  con  amove,  and  with  in- 
credible delicacy  and  skill.  When  the 
fortunes  of  war  brought  him  in  turn 
upon  the  scaffold,  he  proved  himself  no 
craven,  but  took  a  lively  and  really  noble 
interest  in  his  own  decapitation.  The 
last  moments  of  his  life  were  spent  in  re- 
placing the  block,  and  showing  the  execu- 
•  tioner  how  best  to  wield  his  weapon. 


The  vast  audience  that  assembled  so 
often  to  witness  a  drama  never  staled  by 
repetition  was  wont  to  be  exceedingly 
critical.  Bungling  work  drew  down  upon 
the  headsman  the  execrations  of  the  mob, 
and  often  placed  his  own  life  in  danger. 
De  Thou's  head  fell  only  at  the  eleventh 
stroke,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  man- 
gled piteously,  and  in  both  these  cases  the 
fury  of  the  mob  rose  to  murder  pitch. 
It  was  ostensibly  to  save  such  sufferings 
and  such  scenes  that  the  guillotine  was 
adopted  in  France;  but  for  the  guillotine 
it  is  impossible  to  cherish  any  sentiment 
save  abhorrence.  Vile,  vulgar,  and  bru- 
talizing, its  only  merit  was  the  hide- 
ous speed  with  which  it  did  its  work, 
a  speed  which  the  despots  of  the  Terror 
never  found  fast  enough.  In  October, 
1792,  twenty-one  Girondists  were  behead- 
ed in  thirty-one  minutes;  but,  as  practice 
made  perfect,  these  figures  were  soon 
distanced.  The  highest  record  reached 
was  sixty-two  decapitations  in  forty-five 
minutes,  which  sounds  like  the  work  of 
the  shambles. 

The  contrast  is  sharp  between  this 
business-like  butchery,  where  the  con- 
demned were  begrudged  the  time  it  took 
to  die,  and  the  earlier  executions,  so  full 
of  dignity  and  composure.  The  vilest 
criminals  felt  intuitively  that  the  fulness 
of  their  atonement  consecrated  those  last 
sad  moments,  and  behaved  often  with  un- 
expected propriety  and  grace.  Mme.  de 
Brinvilliers  was  a  full  half -hour  upon  the 
scaffold.  The  headsman  prepared  her  for 
death,  untying  her  cap,  cutting  off  her 
hair,  baring  her  shoulders,  and  binding 
her  hands.  She  was  composed  without 
bravado,  contrite  without  sanctimonious- 
ness. "  I  doubt,"  wrote  her  confessor,  the 
Abbe  Piron,  "  whether  in  all  her  life  she 
had  ever  been  so  patient  under  the  hands 
of  her  maid." 

If  a  murderess,  callous  and  cruel,  could 
die  with  dignity,  what  of  the  countless 
scenes  where  innocence  was  sacrificed  to 
ambition,  and  where  the  best  and  noblest 
blood  of  Europe  was  shed  upon  the  block  ? 
There  is  no  more  vivid  page  of  history 
than  that  which  shows  us  young  Con- 
radin,  heir  to  the  imperial  crown,  stand- 
ing on  a  Neapolitan  scaffold.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  boys  grew  quickly  to 
manhood,  and  Conradin  was  seventeen. 
He  had  entered  early  into  that  desperate 
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game  of  which  the  prize  was  a  throne, 
and  the  forfeit,  life;  he  had  missed  his 
throw  and  earned  his  penalty;  but  he 
was  the  grandson  of  an  emperor,  and  the 
last  of  his  race.  There  is  something  pa- 
thetically boyish  in  the  sudden  defiance 
with  which  he  hurled  his  glove  into  the 
throng,  and  in  the  low  murmur  of  his 
mother's  name.  The  headsman  had  a 
bitter  part  to  play  that  day,  for  Con- 
radin's  death  is  one  of  the  world's  trage- 
dies; but  there  are  other  scaffolds  upon 
which  we  still  glance  back  with  a  pity 
fresh  enough  for  pain.  When  Count 
Egmont  and  Admiral  Horn  were  behead- 
ed in  the  great  square  of  Brussels,  the 
executioner  wisely  hid  beneath  the  black 
draperies  until  it  was  time  for  him  to  do 
his  work. 

In  England  the  rules  of  etiquette  were 
never  more  stringent  than  in  the  matter 
of  beheading.  When  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, the  Earl  of  Holland,  and  Lord  Capel 
went  to  the  block  together,  they  were  told 
they  must  die  in  the  order  of  their  rank, 
as  though  they  were  going  in  to  dinner; 
and  upon  Lord  Capel's  offering  to  address 
the  crowd  without  removing  his  hat,  it 
was  explained  to  him  that  this  was  in- 
correct. Scaffold  speeches,  unlike  those 
of  Parliament,  should  be  delivered  bare- 
headed. On  a  later  and  very  memorable 
occasion,  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  "  with 
a  most  just  mixture  of  dignity  and  sub- 
mission," offered  the  melancholy  prece- 
dence to  Lord  Balmerino.  That  gallant 
soldier — "  a  natural,  brave  old  gentle- 
man," says  Horace  Walpole,  though  he 
was  but  fifty-eight — would  have  mount- 
ed first;  but  the  headsman  interfered. 
Even  on  the  scaffold  a  belted  earl  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  his  rank. 

All  this  formality  must  have  damp- 
ed the  spirits  of  the  condemned;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  borne  with  perfect 
gayety  and  good-humor.  Lord  Balmerino 
was  serenely  ready  to  die  first  or  last, 
and  he  gave  the  punctilious  executioner 
three  guineas,  to  prove  he  was  not  im- 
patient. "  He  looked  quite  unconcerned," 
says  an  eye-witness,  "  and  like  some  one 
going  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  or  upon 
some  business  of  little  or  no  importance." 
When  Archbishop  Laud  stood  waiting  by 
the  block,  Sir  John  Clotworthy  conceived 
it  to  be  a  seasonable  occasion  for  pro- 
pounding some  knotty  points  of  doctrine. 
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The  prelate  courteously  answered  one  or 
two,  but  time  pressed,  and  controversy 
had  lost  its  charms.  Even  so  good  a 
churchman  may  be  pardoned  for  turning 
wearily  away  from  polemics  when  his 
life's  span  had  narrowed  down  to  minutes, 
and  the  headsman  waited  by  his  side. 

In  the  burial  register  of  Whitechapel, 
under  the  year  1649,  is  the  following 
entry : 

"  June  21st.  Richard  Brandon,  a  man 
out  of  Rosemary  Lane.  This  Brandon  is 
held  to  be  the  man  who  beheaded  Charles 
the  First." 

"  Held  to  be  "  only,  for  the  mystery  of 
the  King's  executioner  was  one  which 
long  excited  and  baffled  curiosity.  Wild 
rumors  credited  the  deed  to  men  of  rank 
and  station,  among  them  Viscount  Stair, 
the  type  of  strategist  to  whom  all  manner 
of  odium  naturally  and  reasonably  at- 
taches itself. 

A  less  distinguished  candidate  for 
the  infamy  was  one  William  How- 
lett,  actually  condemned  to  death  after 
the  Restoration  for  a  part  he  never 
played,  and  only  saved  from  the  gallows 
by  the  urgent  efforts  of  a  few  citizens 
who  swore  that  Brandon  did  the  deed. 
Brandon  was  not  available  for  retribu- 
tion. He  had  died  in  his  bed,  six  months 
after  Charles  was  beheaded,  and  had  been 
hurried  ignominiously  into  his  grave  in 
Whitechapel  church  -  yard.  As  public 
executioner  of  London,  he  could  hardly 
escape  his  destiny;  but  it  is  said  that  re- 
morse and  horror  shortened  his  days.  In 
his  supposed  "  Confession,"  a  tract  wide- 
ly circulated  at  the  time,  he  claims  that 
he  was  "  fetched  out  of  bed  by  a  troup  of 
horse,"  and  carried  against  his  will  to  the 
scaffold.  Also  that  he  was  paid  thirty 
pounds,  all  in  half-crowns,  for  the  work, 
and  had  "  an  orange  stuck  full  of  cloves, 
and  a  handkerchief  out  of  the  King's 
pocket."  The  orange  he  sold  for  ten 
shillings  in  Rosemary  Lane. 

The  shadow  that  falls  across  the  heads- 
man's path  deepens  into  horror  when  we 
contemplate  the  scaffolds  of  Charles,  of 
Louis,  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  of  Mary 
Stuart.  The  hand  that  has  shed  royal 
blood  is  stained  forever,  yet  the  very 
magnitude  of  the  offence  lends  to  it  a 
painful  and  terrible  distinction.  It  is 
the  zenith  as  well  as  the  nadir  of  the 
headsman's   history;    it   is   the  corner- 
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stone  of  the  impassable  barrier  which 
divides  the  axe  and  the  sword  from  the 
hangman's  noose,  the  death  of  Strafford 
from  the  death  of  the  notorious  Jona- 
than Wild. 

If  we  turn  the  page,  and  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  "gallows  tree,"  we  find 
that  it  has  its  romantic  and  its  comic 
side;  but  the  comedy  is  boisterous,  the 
romance  savors  of  melodrama.  For  cen- 
turies one  of  the  recognized  amusements 
of  the  English  people  was  to  see  men 
hanged,  and  the  leading  features  of  the 
entertainment  were  modified  from  time 
to  time  to  please  a  popular  taste.  Dr. 
Tohnson,  the  sanest  as  well  as  the  best 
man  of  his  day,  highly  commended  these 
public  executions  as  "  satisfactory  to  all 
parties.  The  public  was  gratified  by  a 
procession,  the  criminal  was  supported  by 
it."  That  the  enjoyment  was  often 
mutual,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  There 
was  a  world  of  meaning  in  the  gentle 
custom,  supported  for  years  by  a  very 
ancient  benefaction,  of  giving  a  nose- 
gay to  the  condemned  man  on  his  way  to 
Tyburn.  Before  the  cart  climbed  Hol- 
born  Hill — "  the  heavy  hill "  as  it  was 
called,  with  a  touch  of  poetry  rivalling 
the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs " — it  stopped  at 
Saint  Sepulchre's  Church,  and  on  the 
church  steps  stood  one  bearing  in  his 
hands  the  flowers  that  were  to  yield  their 
fresh  fragrance  to  the  dying.  Nor  were 
the  candidates  without  their  modest 
pride.  When  the  noted  chimney-sweep, 
Sam  Hall,  achieved  the  honor  of  a  hang- 
ing, he  was  rudely  jostled  and  bidden  to 
stand  off  by  a  highwayman,  stepping 
haughtily  into  the  cart,  and  annoyed  at 
finding  himself  in  such  low  company. 
"  Stand  off,  yourself !"  was  the  indignant 
answer  of  the  young  sweep.  "  I  have  as 
good  a  right  to  be  here  as  you  have." 

"  Nothing,"  says  Voltaire,  "  is  so  dis- 
agreeable as  to  be  obscurely  hanged,"  and 
the  loneliness  which  in  this  moral  age 
encompasses  the  criminal's  last  hours 
should  be  as  salutary  as  it  is  depressing. 
Mr.  Housman,  who  gets  closer  to  the 
plain  thoughts  of  plain  people  than  any 
poet  of  modern  times,  has  given  stern  ex- 
pression to  the  awful  aloofness  of  the 
condemned  man  from  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, an  aloofness  unknown  in  the  brutal 
days  of  old. 


They  hang  us  now  in  Schrewsbury  jail; 

The  whistles  blow  forlorn, 
And  trains  all  night  groan  on  the  rail 

To  men  who  die  at  morn. 

The  sociability  of  Tyburn,  if  some- 
what vehement  in  character,  was  a  jocund 
thing  by  the  side  of  such  solitude  as 
this. 

Parish  registers  make  curious  reading. 
They  tell  so  much  in  words  so  scant  and 
bald  that  they  set  us  wondering  on  our 
own  account  over  the  unknown  details  of 
tragedies  which  even  in  their  day  won 
no  wide  hearing,  and  which  have  been 
wholly  forgotten  for  centuries.  Mr.  Lang 
quotes  two  entries  that  are  briefly  com- 
prehensive, the  first  from  the  register  of 
Saint  Nicholas,  Durham,  August  8,  1592. 
"  Simson,  Arington,  Eeatherston,  Een- 
wick,  and  Lancaster  were  hanged  for 
being  Egyptians." 

Eeatherston  and  Eenwick  might  have 
been  hanged  on  the  evidence  of  their 
names,  good  gypsy  names  both  of  them, 
and  famous  for  years  in  the  dark  annals 
of  the  race;  but  were  these  men  guilty 
of  no  other  crime,  no  indiscretion  even 
that  has  escaped  recording?  Five  stal- 
wart rogues  might  have  served  the  Queen 
in  better  fashion  than  by  dangling  idly 
on  a  gallows. 

The  second  entry,  from  the  parish 
church  of  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  1558, 
is  still  shorter,  a  model  of  conciseness: 
"  Richard  Snell  b'rnt,  bur.  9  Sept." 

Was  Snell  a  martyr — unglorified  by 
Fox — or  a  particularly  desperate  sinner; 
and,  if  a  sinner,  what  was  the  nature 
of  his  sin  ?  Warlocks  were  commonly 
hanged  in  the  sixteenth  century,  even 
when  their  sister  witches  were  burned. 
"  C'est  la  loi  de  Vhomme."  In  fact,  burn- 
ing was  an  unusual,  and — save  in  Queen 
Mary's  mind — an  unpopular  mode  of 
punishment.  "  You  are  burnt  for  heresy," 
says  Mr.  Birrell,  with  great  good-humor. 
"  That  is  right  enough.  No  one  would 
complain  of  that.  Hanging  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  It  is  very  easy  to  get 
hung — but  to  be  burnt  requires  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  not  alwayls 
forth-coming." 

Yet  Richard  Snell,  yeoman  of  York- 
shire, mastered  these  circumstances,  and 
a  single  line  in  a  parish  register  is  his 
meagre  share  of  fame. 


A  Consolate  Giantess 


BY    THOMAS  A.  JANVIER 


CLAD,  as  usual,  in  cotton  tights  and 
a  slashed  red  velvet  jacket,  my 
friend  Madame  Galissard — known 
widely  and  favorably  as  La  femme  geante 
de  Languedoc — loomed  huge  before  the 
tent  entrance.  Beside  her,  as  usual,  the 
boy  Jean  beat  the  great  drum.  Above 
her,  as  usual,  was  a  vividly  painted  can- 
vas representing  Monsieur  Galissard 
standing  with  one  foot  upon  the  head  of 
a  prostrate  tiger  and  with  one  hand 
grasping  a  rampant  lion  by  the  throat. 
Before  her,  as  usual,  was  a  little  table 
bearing  a  tin  box  into  which  she  clicked 
the  prices  of  admission  to  the  Grand 
Etablissement  Zoologique  Alexandre  Ga- 
lissard: Premieres,  1  fr.  50;  Secondes, 
1  fr. ;  Troisiemes,  0  fr.  50  centimes. 

What  with  her  great  size,  the  gener- 
ous cut  of  her  red  velvet  jacket,  and  the 
surprising  pervasiveness  of  her  tights, 
Madame  Galissard  absolutely  was  the 
most  striking  feature  of  every  fair  on 
her  circuit  in  the  South  of  France. 

"  It  is  expected,  monsieur,"  she  ex- 
plained to  me  at  our  first  meeting,  "  that 
I  thus  present  myself  to  the  public. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Midi  my 
figure  has  an  honorable  celebrity.  But 
I,  I  am  not  made  vain.  I  value  the  ad- 
miration of  the  public  only  because  it  is 
for  the  good  of  our  show.  As  is  known, 
all  the  forces  of  my  nature  are  given  to 
making  our  show  a  success." 

Over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  Madame 
Galissard  beamed  toward  me  a  smile  of 
greeting.  When  I  had  worked  my  way 
across  the  double  stream  of  fair-goers 
upon  the  boulevard,  she  grasped  me 
warmly  by  the  hand. 

"And  the  brave  Alexandre?"  I  asked, 
when  we  had  made  our  exchange  of  com- 
pliments. "  He  carries  himself  well,  as 
always,  that  gallant  subduer  of  ferocious 
beasts  ?" 

Madame  Galissard  visibly  quivered 
with  emotion — as  a  mountain  of  jelly  in 
an  impossibly  enormous  bag.     "  What ! 


Monsieur  has  not  heard?"  she  exclaimed. 
"  It  is  incredible !  The  whole  of  France 
was  upheaved  by  that  great  catastrophe. 
The  journals  devoted  columns  to  it.  For 
months  all  the  world  lavished  such  ad- 
miration upon  our  Neron  that  had  he 
been  a  human  being  his  head  would  have 
been  completely  turned.  Ah,  my  adored 
Alexandre  would  have  rejoiced  over  the 
business  that  we  did  in  the  suite  of  the 
tragedy  in  which  he  took  so  lamentable 
a  part  !  Many  and  many  a  time  had  he 
said  to  me,  in  the  seasons  when  business 
was  bad  with  us,  i  My  angel,  were  our 
Neron  to  eat  a  man,  all  would  go  well 
with  us — our  fortunes  would  be  made!' 
It  was  as  a  prophet  that  he  spoke,  mon- 
sieur —  but,  alas,  when  his  prophecies 
came  to  be  realized  he  had  no  share  in 
them.  It  was  my  adored  Alexandre  him- 
self who  was  eaten  by  our  Neron." 

Madame  Galissard  paused,  seemingly 
to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  express  my 
sympathy  and  my  regret.  That  was  not 
easy.  A  widow  whose  husband  has  been 
served  au  naturel  to  a  lion  is  not  met 
with  every  day.  The  situation  was  of  an 
awkwardness  out  of  the  ordinary.  My 
sympathy  and  my  regret  existed,  but  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  exhibit  them  in  suitable 
terms.  While  I  hesitated,  Madame  Galis- 
sard gave  a  turn  to  the  matter  that  set 
me  at  my  ease. 

"  I  could  not,  monsieur,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  bring  myself  really  to  blame  our 
poor  Neron.  He  was  famishing.  Food 
was  necessary  to  him — and  he  did  not 
understand,  of  course,  that  it  was  because 
of  our  necessary  economies  that  he  was 
almost  starved.  He  acted  upon  the  im- 
pulses of  his  nature.  He  even  may  have 
had  the  feeling,  the  good  beast,  that  he 
was  helping  us  in  our  trouble  by  making 
his  own  little  economies  in  his  own  way. 
None  the  less,  monsieur,  it  was  most  dis- 
composing, I  assure  you,  all  in  a  moment, 
at  a  single  stroke,  to  lose  my  adored 
Alexandre,  and    in    him    the  effective 
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manager  of  our  show.  The  conduct  of 
my  present  husband  in  that  cataclysm 
of  our  fortunes  was  so  magnificent  that 
I  simply  was  compelled  to  render  to  him 
all  the  affections  of  my  heart!" 

Madame  Galissard  again  paused.  . 
Without  attempting  congratulations,  I 
awaited  her  farther  words.  Obviously, 
in  the  case  of  a  narrative  that  moved  so 
briskly,  and  that  was  charged  with  such 
conflicting  emotions,  it  was  safer  to  with- 
hold comment  until  we  were  come  safely 
to  the  end. 

"Monsieur  remembers,  no  doubt,  my 
adored  Alexandre's  pupil — the  worthy 
lad  Victor  Pezon?  It  was  my  adored 
Alexandre  himself  who  perceived  that 
excellent  young  man's  possibilities, 
and  lavished  upon  him  a  father's  care. 
He  had  in  him,  my  adored  Alexan- 
dre said  from  the  very  first,  the  making 
of  a  great  dompteur — and  in  that,  as  in 
all  things,  my  adored  Alexandre  was 
right.  Monsieur,  that  brave  young  man 
it  was  who  saved  not  only  my  life  but  the 
life  of  our  show!  In  the  very  instant  of 
the  tragedy,  perceiving  that  our  black 
cloud  had  a  silver  lining,  he  was  all  fire 
and  eagerness  to  make  out  of  it  a  good 
account. 

"  It  was  at  the  performance  of  a 
Friday — and  of  a  Friday  that  fell  upon 
the  thirteenth  of  the  month — that  my 
adored  Alexandre  perished.  Will  you  be- 
lieve it? — before  ten  o'clock  the  next 
morning  my  Victor  had  handbills  every- 
where (our  stand  that  week  was  in  Ta- 
rascon)  proclaiming  all  that  had  passed 
in  glowing  words.  Monsieur  Manivet, 
the  editor  of  the  Petit  Eclair  ol' Avignon, 
composed  for  us  that  heroic  description 
of  my  adored  Alexandre's  destruction. 

"  By  consequence,  on  the  Saturday 
evening  our  tent  was  filled  to  suffocation. 
Every  other  show  in  the  fair  was  desert- 
ed. Even  the  flying  horses  were  para- 
lyzed. Even  the  montagnes  russes  stood 
still.  And  we,  we  turned  hundreds — liter- 
ally, hundreds — from  our  doors !  It  was 
as  my  adored  Alexandre  had  said:  every 
one  was  wild,  demented,  infuriated,  to  see 
the  lion  who  had  eaten  a  man !  My  tears 
flowed  in  torrents,  monsieur.  I  would 
have  given  continents  could  my  adored 
Alexandre  have  been  present  that  even- 
ing to  enjoy  the  verifying  of  his  own 
words.    The  bitterness  of  my  sorrow  was 


increased  by  the  reflection  that,  in  a 
way,  he  was  present — but  it  was  only  as 
a  part  of  our  Neron  that  he  was  there! 

"  As  to  my  Victor's  performance  with 
Neron  on  that  great  occasion,  it  was 
majestic  beyond  words.  Neron,  to  be 
sure,  was  a  little  degage.  It  was  but 
natural.  For  a  whole  month,  because  of 
our  bad  business,  we  had  been  unable  to 
give  the  brave  beast  a  full  meal.  Being 
at  last  satisfied,  he  was  dull.  But  my 
Victor's  energy  more  than  made  up  for 
our  Neron's  sluggishness.  He  was  su- 
perb! Stopping  only  just  short  of  being 
himself  eaten,  he  re-enacted  the  whole  of 
the  tragedy — and  with  so  furious  a  re- 
alism that  almost  a  panic  arose.  I  my- 
self was  a  witness  of  that  stupendous  per- 
formance— which  at  once  wrung  all  my 
heartstrings  and  filled  me  with  a  de- 
lighted surprise.  I  had  not  suspected — 
I  am  confident  that  even  my  adored  Alex- 
andre had  not  suspected — that  such  heroic 
possibilities  resided  in  my  Victor's  soul. 
That  evening  my  Victor  wholly  won  my 
heart.  On  the  ensuing  morning,  at  the 
mairie  of  Tarascon,  I  gladly  bestowed 
upon  him  my  hand.  Reasonably,  how- 
ever, my  tender  attachment  to  my  adored 
Alexandre's  memory  would  not  suffer  me 
to  cast  aside  his  name — by  which,  more- 
over, I  was  known  professionally  through- 
out our  entire  circuit  of  fairs.  That 
sainted  name  I  have  retained.  As  mon- 
sieur will  observe  upon  examining  our 
bills,  I  now  am  styled  Madame  Galis- 
sard-Pezon." 

There  was  a  finality  about  this  state- 
ment which  encouraged  me  to  break  my 
guarded  silence.  Properly  mingling  con- 
dolence with  congratulation,  I  did  my 
possible  to  express  to  that  tempest-tossed 
giantess  my  felicitations  and  my  regrets. 
"  And  now,  no  doubt,"  I  said  in  conclu- 
sion, "  the  Etablissement  Zoologique  Ga- 
lissard-Pezon  goes  upon  wheels." 

The  giantess  shook  her  head  sadly. 
"  Monsieur  is  most  amiable  to  be  so  in- 
terested in  our  welfare,"  she  replied. 
"  I  wish  that  things  were  with  us  as  he 
supposes.  But  it  is  not  so.  Already  our 
great  good  fortune  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  we  were  to 
grow  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice ; 
as  though  my  adored  Alexandre,  aided  by 
our  brave  Neron,  had  coined  himself  into 
gold.    At  fair  after  fair,  in  the  big  towns 
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and  in  the  little  towns,  everywhere  it  was 
the  same:  all  the  world  thronged  to  our 
show  in  a  surging  multitude.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  public  was  without 
limit.  Our  Neron,  my  Victor,  I — we  be- 
came celebrities.  In  Marseille,  monsieur, 
we  filled  a  month's  engagement  at  the 
Palais  de  Cristal! 

"  Our  success  in  that  superb  theatre 
was  without  parallel.  Figure  to  yourself 
the  spectacle.  In  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
enclosed  in  a  grating  of  extra  strength, 
was  our  Neron;  with  him,  elegantly  at- 
tired in  velvets,  was  my  Victor;  in  the 
front — a  little  to  one  side,  that  the  view 
should  remain  unobscured — was  I.  My 
own  dress,  monsieur,  was  of  a  simplicity, 
but  of  a  richness.  From  head  to  foot  I 
was  in  silk  tights.  Imagine  my  feelings ! 
All  my  life  silk  tights  had  been  my 
dream!  In  that  superb  dress,  night  after 
night,  I  stood  on  the  stage  of  that  mag- 
nificent palais  de  concert  while  my  Vic- 
tor glowingly  re-enacted  my  adored  Alex- 
andre's tragedy:  coming  so  close  to  the 
very  edge  of  its  ending  that  to  me,  to 
every  one,  it  seemed  that  in  another  in- 
stant we  should  hear,  we  should  behold, 
our  Neron  crunching  his  bones !  The 
furor  of  the  spectators  was  beyond  words. 
They  shrieked !  They  roared !  As  for  me, 
monsieur,  my  emotions  were  so  poignant 
and  so  conflicting  that  my  head  swam. 
But,  also,  being  filled  with  a  passionate 
admiration  for  my  Victor's  heroically 
realistic  performance,  I  was  stirred  by  an 
enthusiasm  which  made  me  forget  my 
grief  in  the  ennobling  thought  that  I  was 
at  once  the  widow  of  a  great  artist — 
eaten,  but  immortal — and  the  wife  of  an 
even  greater  artist — equally  immortal, 
but  uneaten — who  still  was  alive! 

"  Nor  will  I  conceal  from  you,  mon- 
sieur, that — standing  upon  that  exalting 
stage,  where  all  my  life  I  had  longed  to 
stand — wearing  that  rich  dress,  which  all 
my  life  I  had  longed  to  wear — my  artist 
soul  was  filled  to  brimming  with  an  hon- 
orable pride.  Behind  me  hung  a  black 
curtain.  Against  it  my  figure  stood  out 
in  stately  statuesque  relief.  I  was  as 
another  Galatee — but  heroic  in  my  ani- 
mated marble  majesty  beyond  that  hero- 
ine of  the  opera.  More  than  that,  the 
composer  of  the  Palais  de  Cristal,  by 
direction  of  the  manager,  embalmed  my 
legs  in  song.    The  words  and  the  melody 


were  caught  up  by  every  one  on  the  very 
first  evening.  The  song  spread  like  wild- 
fire. In  an  instant  it  was  echoing  in  every 
quarter  of  Marseille.  Monsieur,  when  I 
heard  the  whole  populace  of  that  great 
city  chanting  with  one  voice  that  song  in 
my  honor  I  knew  that  the  supreme  mo- 
ment of  my  life  had  come !" 

Madame  Galissard-Pezon  had  given 
her  history  of  her  triumphs  with  a  con- 
stantly increasing  verve;  but  as  she  ut- 
tered those  final  words  there  was  in  her 
tone  a  triste  under-note  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. Obviously,  the  supreme  moment 
of  her  life  had  come — and  gone !  It  was 
done  with  a  light  touch,  that  revelation 
of  disaster  following  upon  victory.  There 
was  the  subtle  inflection  of  the  voice. 
That  was  all — but  it  sufficed ! 

While  we  talked — or,  rather,  while  the 
giantess  talked  and  I  listened — the  boy 
Jean  continued  to  beat  the  big  drum 
with  an  honest  vigor,  and  from  time  to 
time  stray  couples  from  the  crowd  clinked 
their  money  into  the  tin  box  and  entered 
the  tent.  But  so  far  from  there  being  any 
popular  excitement,  any  pressing  forward 
of  an  enthusiastic  throng  eager  to  behold 
a  thrilling  spectacle,  these  stragglers  were 
miserably  few.  It  was  as  though  the  great 
Neron  were  the  most  commonplace  of 
lions;  as  though  he  never  had  made  a 
place  for  himself  in  fame  and  in  history 
by  eating  his  man. 

"  The  performance  goes  to  begin,"  the 
giantess  said,  sighing  a  little.  "  Monsieur 
will  have  the  amiability  to  enter?  Ah, 
monsieur  is  most  generous  —  a  whole 
louis,  and  he  refuses  to  take  his  change! 
He  is  altogether  American !  Had  this 
niggard  France  the  free  hand  of  mon- 
sieur's America  our  misfortunes  would 
vanish  as  a  bad  dream !  But  it  is 
not  so.  Monsieur  has  seen  for  himself 
how  despicably  few  are  our  patrons. 
Nothing,  monsieur,  remains  to  us  of 
cur  triumphs.  In  these  black  days  we 
drink  our  wine  double-watered,  and  we 
subsist  upon  crusts  which  we  moisten 
with  our  tears.  As  for  our  unhappy 
beasts,  they  languish  for  sustenance.  At 
the  best,  we  can  give  them  but  a  single 
meagre  meal  a  day.  Our  great  Neron, 
whose  appetite  is  a  prodigy,  exists  always 
in  torment.  It  is  agonizing  to  hear  his 
lamentations.  He  is  as  hollow,  that  un- 
fortunate animal,  as  our  big  drum.  With 
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the  white  bear  of  the  glacial  seas  it  is  the 
same.  I  weep  as  I  behold  him  moping 
in  his  cage  miserably.  I  am  pierced  with 
emotion  as  he  turns  toward  me  his  be- 
seeching eyes.  His  supplication  is  as  plain 
as  though  it  were  expressed  in  words.  And 
when  I  give  him  my  sympathies,  my  com- 
passions—it is  all  that  I  have  to  give  him 
—he  moans  pitifully  in  bitterness  of 
spirit,  and  turns  again  to  the  sucking  of 
his  paws.  The  case  of  our  royal  tiger 
of  Bengal  is  yet  more  calamitous.  That 
unfortunate  creature  knows  not  even  the 
consolations  of  sucking  his  paws!  The 
panther,  the  jaguar,  the  leopard,  visibly 
are  pining  away.  Only  the  monkeys  and 
the  birds  are  a  little  less  unhappy.  Our 
ten-sous  patrons  find  amusement  in  giv- 
ing them  some  morsels  and  crumbs  of 
food.  Of  them  all,  our  anaconda  alone — 
having  had  his  half-yearly  rabbit  at  the 
appointed  season— as  yet  makes  no  com- 
plaint. But  I  have  the  terrible  convic- 
tion that  soon  even  the  anaconda's  turn 
must  come !  And  to  think  that  only  a 
little  year  ago  our  worthy  animals  were 
filled  every  day  to  repletion — while  we 
ourselves  were  feasting  like  princes,  like 
emperors,  as  we  went  rolling  in  our  gold! 
Monsieur,  not  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not 
find  myself  a  dozen  times  saying — it  is 
in  my  heart  of  an  artist  that  I  say  it — 
my  heart  of  a  woman  shudders  at  the 
thought :  '  Ah,  if  our  Neron  would  but  eat 
another  man !' 

"  But  enter,  monsieur — enter,  and  see 
for  yourself  the  full  measure  of  our  de- 
spair. And  after  the  performance  —  it 
ends  quickly.  My  poor  Victor  has  no 
heart  to  prolong  it  —  it  will  be  a  de- 
light to  extend  to  monsieur  our  little 
hospitalities  —  it  will  be  as  it  was  in 
the  old  days.  He  will  find  us  in  the 
rear  of  the  tent.  We  have  a  little  table 
there,  beneath  an  enchanting  tree.  And 
monsieur  will  find  with  us  two  old  friends 
of  his,  the  excellent  M'sieu'-Madame 
Rique.  Monsieur  remembers  them — 
the  proprietors  of  the  wax-works?  We 
continue,  as  always,  to  go  the  tour  to- 
gether. In  good  days  and  in  bad  days  we 
have  marched  in  company  for  a  round 
dozen  of  years.  In  fair  times  and  in  foul 
times  it  is  the  same  with  them :  they  ring 
true  always,  they  ring  true  as  gold.  They 
have  cherished  monsieur  delightedly  in 
their  memories.     When  they  speak  of 


him,  as  they  do  constantly,  it  is  in  warm 
words  which  come  straight  from  their 
good  hearts.  To  meet  him  again  will 
arouse  in  those  good  hearts  of  theirs  a 
tumult  of  joy. 

"  Also,  monsieur  will  find  with  us  my 
Victor's  pupil  and  assistant,  the  worthy 
young  Marius  Bompuy.  We,  my  Victor 
and  I,  are  as  his  father  and  his  mother. 
As  I  say  to  my  Victor,  my  feelings  tow- 
ard that  excellent  youth  are  as  they  were 
toward  himself  in  the  happy  days  when 
my  adored  Alexandre  still  was  alive.  He 
goes  to  be  a  great  dompteur — a  subduer 
of  animals  whose  fame  will  make  a  blaze 
in  the  whole  world.  My  Victor  takes 
pride  in  his  astonishing  abilities  and  en- 
courages him  to  exercise  himself  in  feats 
of  daring.  Between  them — for  all  that 
Marius  is  of  a  modesty — there  is  the 
noble  emulation  of  true  artists.  We  feel 
profoundly  that  he  has  a  great  future; 
that  he  surely  is  destined  to  arrive. 

"  And  now  monsieur  must  enter  on  the 
instant.  I  hear  within  my  Victor's  voice. 
His  conference  upon  the  animals  begins. 
It  is  inimitable,  his  conference;  monsieur 
must  not  miss  a  word.  Au  revoir,  mon- 
sieur. We  meet  at  the  little  table  behind 
the  tent  when  the  representation  ends." 

Only  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
my  friends  enabled  me  to  sit  out  that  sad 
performance :  in  which  the  spectators 
were  without  enthusiasm,  and  in  which 
the  performers  were  without  heart.  It 
went  with  a  dull  dreariness — and  yet  was 
thrilled  with  a  touch  of  desperate  ani- 
mation by  the  feeling  of  hunger  that  was 
in  the  air.  The  monkeys  chattered  an- 
grily. The  tiger  royal  of  Bengal  lashed 
his  tail  against  his  lean  sides  and  uttered 
dismal  growls.  The  white  bear  of  the 
glacial  seas  made  the  pitiful  moaning 
noises  of  which  the  giantess  had  spoken; 
and  betweenwhiles,  with  a  tragic  energy, 
sucked  ravenously  his  paws.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  great  Neron  there  was  so  famished 
a  look  that  I  could  not  repress  shudders 
of  anxiety  when  my  friend  Victor  thrust 
his  head  within  the  monster's  jaws.  I 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  it  came  out 
again — and  entire !  That  act  was  the 
culminating  feature  of  the  performance. 
Ten  minutes  later  we  all  were  gathered 
about  the  little  table  in  the  rear  of  the 
tent  beneath  the  enchanting  tree. 

Our  talk,  at  first,  went  cheerily.  Those 
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honest  souls  seemed  to  be  as  glad  to  have 
me  with  them  as  I,  on  my  side,  was  glad 
to  be  in  their  good  company.  M'sieu- 
Madame  Rique  greeted  me  with  effusion; 
the  lion-tamer  with  an  equal  cordiality, 
but  with  an  air  of  weariness;  the  pupil, 
Marius  Bompuy,  being  introduced  to  me, 
declared  that  he  was  honored  by  my  ac- 
quaintance— and  modestly  disclaimed  my 
rejoinder  that  I  was  honored  by  knowing 
a  lion-tamer,  already  ranged  in  his  pro- 
fession, who  surely  would  mount  quickly 
the  ladder  of  fame.  In  a  moment  we  all 
were  chattering  away  together  like  mag- 
pies in  a  hedge — all  save  our  good  Victor, 
whose  weariness  made  him  a  little  dis- 
trait. That  was  only  natural.  To  thrust 
one's  head  into  the  jaws  of  a  lion,  with 
the  feeling  that  it  may  not  come  out 
again,  no  doubt  puts  an  exhausting  strain 
upon  one's  nerves. 

On  the  little  table  stood  a  jug  of  water, 
a  half-dozen  tumblers,  and  a  bottle  of 
execrably  bad  absinthe.  They  had  not 
touched  this  refreshment.  With  a  charm- 
ing politeness  they  had  awaited  my  com- 
ing. The  giantess  herself  filled  my  tum- 
bler— towering  above  me,  as  she  stood  to 
perform  that  kindly  office,  like  a  tall  tree. 
When  the  other  tumblers  had  been  filled 
we  all  rose  and  touched  glasses  above  the 
table — it  is  the  Provengal  custom — and 
drank  to  each  other  with  a  great  good- 
will. Victor,  I  observed,  drained  his 
tumbler  to  the  last  drop  before  he  set  it 
down.  As  he  smoked,  sipping  the  while 
from  his  refilled  tumbler,  his  look  of  bodi- 
ly weariness  wore  away  a  little;  but  the 
cheering  of  his  spirit  lagged  appreciably 
behind  the  cheering  of  his  flesh. 

"  My  brave  one !"  exclaimed  the 
giantess  in  tones  of  comforting.  "  Thou 
art  the  very  first  of  living  lion-tamers, 
and  thou  hast  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world.  Let  thy  expansive  soul  be  cheered 
by  the  tribute  of  homage  that  intelligent 
men  and  women  pay  thee  all  the  even- 
ings, and  by  the  awed  ecstasy  that  thou 
inspirest  in  innocent  children  at  the  rep- 
resentation enfantine  on  all  the  Sunday 
and  Thursday  afternoons." 

The  brave  one  did  not  respond  to  that 
encouraging  exhortation.  It  is  possible 
that  the  exclusion  of  deceased  lion- 
tamers  from  the  measure  of  his  greatness 
may  have  touched  a  chord  that  jangled 
a  little  in  his  expansive  soul. 
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"  To  be  a  lion  -  tamer,"  he  said 
gloomily,  "  is  to  court  unhappiness.  I 
may  even  say,  more  broadly,  that  only 
misery  is  the  portion  of  all  who  associate 
their  fortunes  with  the  exhibition  of  un- 
grateful wild  beasts.  Search  through  the 
entire  universe,  and  I  defy  you  to  find  a 
profession  so  despicable  in  every  way!" 
As  he  uttered  these  energetic  words  he 
glared  fiercely  at  Monsieur  Kique — as 
though  that  excellent  man  personally  was 
responsible  for  the  ingratitude  of  wild 
beasts — and  brought  his  hand  down  upon 
the  table  with  a  bang. 

Monsieur  Eique,  actual  proprietor  of 
the  Agregation  Incroyable  de  Figures  de 
Cire,  accepted,  but  moodily,  the  chal- 
lenge. "  Thou  hast  no  need  to  search 
through  the  universe  to  find  a  more  des- 
picable profession,"  he  answered  with  a 
profound  melancholy.  "  Thou  hast  only 
to  cross  the  table  that  stands  between  us 
and  thy  search  is  made!  Be  thankful, 
my  good  Victor,  that  the  lucky  star  of 
wild  animals  was  regnant  at  thy  nativity. 
To  be  born  beneath  the  malignant  star  of 
wax-works  is  another  thing!" 

Monsieur  Eique,  in  turn,  sighed 
heavily.  Madame  Kique,  I  perceived,  was 
disposed  to  sigh  with  him  —  but  she 
checked  her  sigh  bravely,  and  said,  with 
an  admirable  assumption  of  cheerfulness : 
"  No,  no,  my  Gaston,  it  is  not  so  bad  as 
that.  The  calamity  that  is  upon  us  is 
but  momentary — in  this  disgracing  town 
inhabited  only  by  camels  who  have  no 
souls  for  art." 

"  Wax-works !"  cried  the  lion-tamer, 
with  an  indignant  scorn.  "  Wax-works ! 
Do  wax-works  require  at  every  instant 
of  the  day  and  night  the  attention  that  a 
mother  lavishes  upon  her  children  ?  Do 
wax-works  demand  that  they  be  taught  to 
stand  upon  their  hind  legs? — to  traverse 
the  ring  upon  a  bicycle  ? — to  leap  through 
flaming  hoops? — to  perform  an  endless 
variety  of  edifying  feats?  And  above 
all,  above  all  I  ask,  do  wax-works  eat? 
Rather  should  I  ask,  do  they  ravage,  do 
they  desolate,  do  they  devour?  Our  lion, 
our  great  Neron,  absorbs  meat  as  the 
parched  desert  absorbs  the  rain.  The 
white  bear  of  the  glacial  seas  is  as  a 
bottomless  pit.  The  panther  and  the 
jaguar  and  the  leopard  cry  out  for  the 
sustenance  of  a  score  of  men.  The 
monkeys  and  the  birds  are  less  disastrous 
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only  by  comparison.  Of  them  all,  only 
the  anaconda  has  a  reasonable  appetite. 
For  that  brave  reptile  a  single  rabbit 
suffices  for  half  a  year — and  to  those  who 
desire  to  observe  him  in  the  edifying  act 
of  eating  his  rabbit  we  make  an  extra 
charge.  Wax- works !  Wax-works,  indeed ! 
To  be  the  fortunate  owner  of  wax-works 
is  a  lot  that  the  angels  of  heaven  may 
pine  for — while  to  be  the  outraged  pro- 
prietor of  wild  animals  is  to  suffer  a  pun- 
ishment more  bitter  than  is  inflicted 
upon  the  fiends  of  hell!" 

"  Calm  thyself,  my  soul,"  the  giantess 
put  in  soothingly.  "  Calm  thyself,  my 
Victor.  As  our  good  Marie  here  has  said, 
this  town  of  Saint-Cesaire — it  was  a 
desolating  fate  that  brought  us  here — 
is  inhabited  by  human  beings  who  in 
taste  and  in  discernment  are  as  the 
beasts  that  perish.  Their  meagre  na- 
tures are  without  aspirations.  Art  is  a 
sealed  book  to  them.  Eor  enlightenment 
they  have  no  desire.  To  expect  them  to 
appreciate  the  exalting  influences  of  wax- 
works is  to  expect  swine  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  pearls.  Equally  are  they  in- 
sensible to  the  ennobling  influences  of 
natural  history.  Creatures  of  such  a 
sort  have  no  wish  to  behold  our  un- 
rivalled collection  of  wild  animals,  to 
listen  to  thy  illuminating  discourses 
upon  the  wonders  of  zoology,  to  see  thy 
magnificent  feats  of  daring — which  else- 
where thrill  more  intelligent  spectators 
with  mingled  admiration  and  alarm. 
From  us,  from  our  friends  here,  they 
withhold  their  wretched  sous  with  an 
iron  avarice  —  and  with  an  infamous 
prodigality  basely  lavish  fortunes  upon 
humiliating  cock-shys,  and  soulless  fly- 
ing -  horses,  and  profligate  montagnes 
russes. 

"  But  reassure  thyself,  my  Victor.  As 
our  Marie  has  said,  our  calamity  is  but 
momentary.  To-morrow  we  shake  from 
off  our  feet  the  dust  of  this  ungrateful 
Saint-Cesaire  and  go  on  to  Maussane.  It 
is  an  honest  little  town.  Our  success 
there,  a  year  ago,  was  superb.  It  will  be 
again  superb.  Silver  will  flow  in  upon 
us  in  rivers.  Our  pockets  will  be  burst- 
ing. We  shall  feast  at  the  excellent  little 
Hotel  du  Petit  Saint-Roche — thou  re- 
memberest  the  matelote  of  eels  that  they 
gave  us  there? — and  every  one  of  our 
hungering  animals  shall  have  a  full  meal. 


Think,  then,  my  Victor,  of  the  good  for- 
tune that  is  so  near  at  hand." 

I  am  persuaded  that  in  speaking  with 
this  resolute  cheerfulness  the  good  giant- 
ess consciously  was  permitting  sanguine 
hope  to  get  some  stages  in  advance  of 
reasonable  probability.  But  upon  the 
lion-tamer — whose  gloom  appreciably  had 
been  undermined  by  the  fiery  absinthe — 
the  effect  of  her  heartening  deliverance 
was  excellent. 

"  My  angel !"  he  said  warmly.  "  Thy 
great  soul  is  in  keeping  with  thy  great 
body.  On  thy  vast  breast  always  I  find 
comforting.  Thy  faith  in  our  happy 
future  raises  me  from  despair.  I  rely 
upon  thy  glad  prophecies.  With  thee,  I 
am  confident  that  the  noble  inhabitants 
of  Maussane  will  atone  to  us  for  our  dis- 
aster here  in  this  ignoble  Saint-Cesaire. 
Again  we  shall  march  conquering.  And 
perhaps — who  knows  ? — perhaps  again  for- 
tune may  favor  us  by  giving  our  Neron 
the  opportunity  to  eat  another  man  !" 

As  Monsieur  Pezon  spoke  these  final 
words — speaking  them  a  little  thickly; 
and  letting  them  slip,  perhaps,  under  the 
stimulus  to  sincerity  supplied  by  the 
absinthe — I  observed  that  his  glance  rest- 
ed for  an  instant  upon  Monsieur  Bom- 
puy.  What  was  more  curious,  I  observed 
that  simultaneously  the  glance  of  Mon- 
sieur Bompuy  rested  for  an  instant  upon 
Monsieur  Pezon.  In  those  glances  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  the  key  to  the 
spirit  of  noble  emulation  which  the  giant- 
ess had  declared  existed  between  the  lion- 
tamer  and  his  assistant. 

As  the  lion-tamer  left  us  he  shot  an- 
other look  from  under  his  brows  at  his 
assistant.  But  his  assistant  was  busied 
in  rolling  a  cigarette  at  that  moment  and 
the  look,  if  observed,  was  not  returned. 

Presently  Monsieur  Bompuy  also  left 
us.  "  The  master  sets  me  a  good  example," 
he  said.  "  With  monsieur's  permission  I 
will  follow  it.  I  too  will  go  to  repose 
myself  before  the  evening."  So  speaking, 
Monsieur  Bompuy  made  his  bow  to  us 
and  went  his  way. 

A  moment  later  M'sieu'-Madame  Rique 
rose  from  their  seats.  "  It  is  time,  mon- 
sieur," Madame  Rique  explained,  "  that 
we  prepare  ourselves  for  the  evening. 
Our  good  Victor  said  but  now  that  wax 
figures,  unlike  wild  animals,  make  no  de- 
mands, require  no  services.     He  could 
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not  possibly  have  uttered  words  more  ex- 
tremely at  variance  with  the  miserable 
truth!  Wax  figures,  monsieur,  are  a 
constantly  exhausting  care.  They  compel 
us  to  a  harassing  vigilance  that  fills  every 
instant  of  our  lives.  At  this  very  moment 
the  nose  of  Monsieur  le  President  Carnot 
— I  observed  it  at  the  afternoon  perform- 
ance —  is  turned  askew ;  and,  also,  the 
hand  in  which  Santo  holds  his  assassin 
dagger  is  cracking  at  the  wrist.  And  yet 
those  figures — it  is  our  most  pleasing 
group.  Monsieur  must  do  us  the  honor 
to  behold  it — are  almost  new!  As  to  the 
older  figures — the  Holy  Father,  the  great 
Emperor,  Monsieur  Thiers,  the  thrilling 
group  of  two  Zulu  savages  slaying  the 
Prince  Imperial  —  they  are  crumbling 
into  fragments  in  every  hour  of  the  day. 
We  spend  our  entire  existence,  monsieur, 
in  making  the  necessary  repairs.  Wild 
animals,  no  doubt,  do  require  a  certain 
amount  of  attention,  that  much  I  admit 
freely.  But,  monsieur,  wild  animals  do 
not  explode  themselves  into  fragments 
with  an  imbecile  malignity." 

Madame  Pique  was  so  overcome  by 
emotion  that  she  left  us  without  making 
her  farewells.  Monsieur  Pique,  only  less 
moved,  equally  was  incapable  of  words. 
Without  speaking,  he  raised  his  hat 
to  us.  In  his  eyes  I  saw  the  glint  of 
tears. 

"  And  yet,  really,  those  good  souls 
swim  in  what  almost  is  a  sea  of  happi- 
ness !"  said  the  giantess,  when  we  were 
left  alone  together.  "  It  is  not  with 
them  as  it  is  with  us — to  whom  in  all  sea- 
sons and  always  a  multitude  of  hungry 
animals  comes  clamoring  for  costly  food. 
Monsieur  may  have  observed  upon  our 
bills  the  announcement  that  i  the  direc- 
tion buys  the  old  horses,  asses,  and  mules, 
in  good  health,  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  animals  ' — but  monsieur  can  have  no 
conception  of  the  prodigious  outlay  which 
those  purchases  compel  when  they  are 
made  in  sufficient  quantities  for  our 
needs.  It  is  the  soul-crushing  thought  of 
that  hopelessly  huge  outlay — unavoidable 
if  we  would  save  our  beasts  from  perish- 
ing— that  weighs  upon  us  always  with 
a  leaden  heaviness,  and  that  drives  my 
brave  Victor  to  his  absinthe  as  an  es- 
cape from  his  despair! 

"  In  the  past  three  months,  because  of 
my  anxieties,  I  have  lost  no  less  than 


twenty  kilos.  In  my  best  condition,  I 
have  weighed  as  much  as  two  hundred 
and  ninety  kilos.  Figure  for  yourself 
how  long  it  will  be,  at  this  rate,  before 
I  shall  wither  wholly  away! 

"  And  it  is  wholly,  monsieur,  my  anx- 
ieties for  my  Victor  which  are  causing 
this  destruction  of  my  person.  It  is  my 
dread  of  what  may  chance  some  day — 
when  his  absinthe  has  made  him  care- 
less, and  when  our  poor  Neron  is  more 
than  usually  hungry — that  is  wasting  me 
away.  For  the  representation  enfantine, 
at  three  hours  arid  a  half,  I  have  no  fears. 
At  that  time  in  the  day  my  Victor  is  of 
the  correctness  of  an  archbishop.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  representations  of 
all  the  evenings,  at  eight  hours,  there  is 
not  one  of  them  but  causes  me  thrillings 
of  dismay.  When  he  said  but  now  that 
the  eating  of  another  man  by  our  Neron 
would  restore  our  broken  fortunes,  I 
shuddered  in  my  soul.  He  was  repeating, 
all  unconsciously,  my  adored  Alexandre's 
very  words!  That  those  words  are  true 
affords  me  no  consolation.  I  am  an  artist, 
I  am  a  woman — but  above  all,  monsieur, 
I  am  a  wife!  As  an  artist,  I  long  for  a 
repetition  of  those  triumphs  which  bathed 
me  in  an  exalting  happiness.  As  a  wo- 
man, I  long  to  wear  again  those  richly 
adorning  silks  in  which  the  commanding 
lines  of  my  figure  so  superbly  were  dis- 
played. But  as  a  wife,  as  a  great-hearted 
wife,  I  have  a  natural  hesitation  about 
purchasing  fresh  triumphs  and  fresh 
adornment  on  the  same  terms. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  continued,  in  a  tone 
of  sadness,  "  my  enthusiasms  carry  me 
away  and  I  forget  myself.  I  have  the 
little  duties  of  a  devoted  wife  to  perform 
as  well  as  the  great  duties.  It  is  neces- 
sary now  that  I  prepare  the  dinner.  I 
must  excuse  myself  that  I  may  attend  to 
that  affair.  My  Victor  is  of  an  amiabil- 
ity, but  he  reasonably  has  his  little  ac- 
cess of  feeling  when  his  eating  is  delayed. 
This  evening,  thanks  to  monsieur's  Amer- 
ican open  hand,  he  shall  fare  well.  But 
it  will  not  be  a  feast,  our  little  meal,  and 
I  do  not  venture  to  ask  monsieur  to  share 
it  with  us.  Perhaps  that  happiness  may 
be  ours  on  another  day:  in  the  good  times 
that  will  come  for  us  when  again  our 
Neron —  But  no,  that  thought  must  be 
crushed  within  my  breast !  What  I  would 
say  is,  that  perhaps  we  may  have  the 
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pleasure  of  entertaining  monsieur  at  our 
humble  board  when  once  again  we  bask 
in  fortune's  smiles. 

"  And  monsieur  is  resolute  to  return 
to  Nimes  by  the  train  of  six  hours?  It 
is  deplorable !  He  would  find  the  evening 
representation  of  a  brilliance." 

Monsieur  truly  was  resolute  to  go. 
Even  to  oblige  that  worthy  giantess  I 
was  not  prepared  again  to  put  my  nerves 
on  the  rack  by  spending  another  hour 
among  those  starving  animals;  to  see 
again,  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  my 
friend  Victor's  head  in  the  way  to  be 
cracked  like  a  filbert  in  the  great  Ne-. 
ron's  jaws. 

Two  years  later  I  was  in  Marseille. 
In  the  interval  I  had  been  in  England 
and  across  to  America.  I  had  received 
letters  from  my  friends  the  poets  of  the 
South — they  are  excellent  correspondents 
— and  even  from  some  of  the  painters; 
but,  naturally,  no  word  had  come  to  me 
from  my  artist  friends  of  the  road.  Let- 
ter-writing was  an  accomplishment  not  in 
their  line. 

"  Monsieur,  no  doubt,  dines  as  usual 
at  Bregaillon's,  and  in  the  evening  goes 
as  usual  to  the  Palais  de  Cristal?"  It 
was  Monsieur  Chabassu,  actual  pro- 
prietor of  the  Grand  Hotel  du  Paradis, 
who  thus  addressed  me.  Lie  is  an  old 
friend,  the  worthy  Chabassu.  He  knows 
my  ways. 

"  And  at  the  Palais  de  Cristal,"  Cha- 
bassu continued,  "  monsieur  will  find  an 
attraction  over  which,  for  the  moment, 
all  the  town  goes  mad.  It  is  a  lion  who 
has  eaten  in  succession  three  of  his  keep- 
ers. The  feeling  is  aroused,  naturally, 
that  at  any  moment  he  may  eat  his  pres- 
ent keeper,  the  fourth.  To  be  witness  of 
that  thrilling  spectacle — painful,  but  most 
interesting — all  the  world  attends.  The 
Palais  de  Cristal  is  packed  nightly  to  its 
very  doors.  Also,  the  widow  of  the  three 
who  have  been  eaten — she  is  the  wife  of 
the  fourth,  the  one  who  attends  upon  the 
caprices  of  the  lion's  appetite — is  a  part 
of  the  spectacle:  a  giantess,  monsieur. 
I  venture  to  advise  that  monsieur  makes 
sure  of  the  purchase  of  his  ticket  be- 
fore he  dines.  The  demand  for  seats 
is  enormous." 

It  was  evident  that  Chabassu  had 
given  me — in  broad  outline,  and  with  a 


not  unnatural  Provencal  exaggeration — 
the  very  news  that  I  was  in  search  of. 
And  it  also  was  evident  that  I  had  only 
to  go  to  the  Palais  de  Cristal  that  even- 
ing to  obtain  the  details — which  would 
correct  his  florid  estimate  of  the  great 
Neron's  man-eating  exploits — from  the 
giantess  herself.  Following  his  good  ad- 
vice, I  hurried  to  secure  my  ticket;  and 
then  went  on  to  my  dinner  at  Bregail- 
lon's:  over  which  I  lingered — over  Mon- 
sieur Bregaillon's  dinners  it  is  impossible 
not  to  linger,  even  in  seasons  of  such  emo- 
tion as  mine  then  was — until  close  upon 
the  hour  when,  as  I  had  been  told  at  the 
box-office,  the  lion  act  would  come  on. 
Then  I  betook  myself  to  my  seat  in 
the  stalls. 

The  spectacle  that  I  beheld  was  identi- 
cal with  that  which  the  giantess  so  vivid- 
ly had  described  to  me  two  years  before. 
It  went  with  the  same  splendid  furor. 
It  glowed  with  the  same  soul-thrilling 
fire.  In  the  centre  of  the  stage  was  a 
strong  cage  of  iron  containing  the  great 
Neron  and  his  keeper — the  latter  clad 
brilliantly  in  crimson  velvet  embroidered 
with  gold.  At  the  side,  in  relief  against 
a  black  curtain,  was  the  giantess  herself 
■ — again  arrayed  in  the  rich  but  simple 
silk  costume  that  was  so  dear  alike  to  her 
woman  heart  and  to  her  artist  soul.  She 
had  more  than  regained  her  lost  twenty 
kilos.  Her  measurements,  as  she  subse*- 
quently  assured  me,  were  greater  than 
ever  before.  Standing  there  in  strong  re- 
lief against  the  black  curtain,  her  ap- 
pearance was  of  an  impressiveness — of  a 
geographical  opulence  that  made  her  a 
veritable  animated  object  -  lesson  in  the 
use  of  the  globes. 

The  enthusiasm  that  she  aroused 
among  the  spectators  was  stupendous. 
The  very  walls  were  shaken  by  the  tem- 
pests of  their  cheers.  Presently,  with  the 
orchestra  leading,  the  whole  house  burst 
forth  with  the  song  in  which,  to  use  her 
own  words,  her  legs  had  been  embalmed. 
The  tumult — the  very  spirit  of  Marseille 
was  regnant — was  frantic,  delirious,  over- 
whelming! I  myself  was  carried  away 
by  it.  In  a  moment  I  was  shouting  with 
the  others  the  refrain: 

"Via  des  jambes — colonnes  d'Hercule!" 

In  the  midst  of  that  whirlwind  of  ex- 
citement the  doings  of  the  lion-tamer 
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and  the  lion  passed  almost  unnoticed.  At 
least,  they  received  but  little  attention 
after  Neron's  obvious  docility — when  suf- 
ficiently fed,  he  was  the  most  amiable  of 
lions — had  convinced  the  spectators  that 
there  was  no  likelihood,  on  that  occasion, 
of  his  treating  his  keeper  as  the  resisting 
piece  of  a  table  d'hote. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  act  being  ended, 
I  was  on  my  way  to  the  greenroom  to 
offer  my  congratulations  to  the  recipient 
of  that  magnificent  ovation. 

The  lion  -  tamer  whom  I  had  seen 
that  evening  in  the  cage  with  Neron 
was  not  Pezon,  he  was  not  even  Bom- 
puy;  he  was  a  person  absolutely  un- 
known to  me.  Still  more  ominous  was  the 
fact  that  on  the  bills  of  the  performance 
the  name  of  the  giantess  had  been  given 
as  Madame  Galissard  -  Pezon  -  Bompuy- 
Roustan.  What  had  become,  I  asked  my- 
self with  anxiety,  of  my  friend  Victor 
and  of  the  youthful  Marius?  Who,  I 
farther  asked  myself,  was  Roustan?  The 
painful  conviction  possessed  me  that  I 
had  done  Chabassu  an  injustice  in  at- 
tributing exaggeration  to  his  statement 
of  Neron's  achievements.  It  looked  as 
though  that  energetic  animal  had  been 
practising  his  little  economies  upon 
rather  a  startlingly  large  scale ! 

The  giantess,  clad  elegantly  but  con- 
cisely in  her  sheening  silk,  welcomed  me 
warmly.  In  her  effusive  friendliness  she 
even  honored  me  with  an  embrace.  I  am 
not  a  pygmy,  but  I  was  as  an  infant  in 
her  massively  enfolding  arms. 

"  Monsieur  beholds  me,"  she  exclaimed 
joyously,  as  she  released  me  from  her 
chaste  embrace,  "  in  the  very  moment  of 
my  greatest  triumph !  All  of  my  previous 
triumphs  together  are  as  nothing  to  that 
which  I  now  achieve.  I  am  in  raptures 
that  monsieur  has  returned  at  this  auspi- 
cious instant  to  be  a  witness  of  the  mag- 
nificent tribute  of  homage  that  I  receive 
from  all  the  world.  And  I  rejoice  that 
monsieur  also  has  seen  the  splendid  act 
that  is  made  with  our  brave  Neron  by 
my  Felix.  It  is  a  name  of  fate,  mon- 
sieur. With  my  Felix,  the  utmost  feli- 
city of  my  life  has  arrived !" 

"But  Victor,  but  Marius,  what—?"  I 
began.  And  then  checked  myself  abrupt- 
ly, fearful  that  my  question  was  ill- 
advised. 

"  Ah,  my  adored  Victor !    My  adored 


Marius !"  the  giantess  answered  with  feel- 
ing. "  Alas,  monsieur,  they  went  the  way 
of  my  adored  Alexandre!  Our  Neron 
ate  them  both !"  The  giantess  sighed 
heavily.    In  her  eyes  were  tears. 

"  Surely  not  at  once  ?"  I  ventured  to 
ask. 

"  No,  no.  Monsieur  does  the  poor 
beast  injustice.  He  has  a  conscience,  our 
Neron.  It  was  under  the  stress  of  his 
necessities  that  he  acted.  Between  his 
two  meals  there  was  an  interval  of  a 
year.  Our  anaconda  could  not  have  been 
more  temperate,  more  self -restrained. 

"  Naturally,  as  monsieur  will  under- 
stand, when  my  adored  Victor  was  eaten 
I  married  at  once  my  adored  Marius.  As 
on  a  previous  occasion,  my  marriage  was 
one  of  convenience  and  propriety;  but 
equally,  as  on  a  previous  occasion,  it  was 
a  marriage  of  love.  Unhappily,  still  as  on 
a  previous  occasion,  it  was  not  destined 
to  endure." 

Controlling  her  emotion  resolutely,  she 
continued  her  narrative. 

"  After  rny  adored  Victor  was  lost  to 
me,  monsieur,  we  had  a  season  of  splen- 
did prosperity — my  adored  Marius  and  I. 
Again,  monsieur,  a  prodigious  success  at- 
tended everywhere  upon  us, — but  again, 
disastrously,  our  success  faded  slowly, 
until  at  last  it  withered  utterly  away! 
Once  more  our  poor  animals  suffered 
agonies  in  their  craving  for  the  food 
that  we  could  not  give  them;  and  once 
more  our  Neron,  being  enraged  with  hun- 
ger—  Monsieur  must  pardon  me.  It  is 
impossible  that  I  continue.  My  emotion 
overcomes  me.  I  can  say  only  that  once 
more  our  Neron  was  satisfied  with  an 
ample  meal.  When  his  meal  was  ended 
my  adored  Marius  was  au  troisieme — my 
Felix  is  the  author  of  the  jeu  d'esprit — in 
our  Neron's  inside! 

"  That  tragedy,  monsieur,  happily  is  of 
the  past.  My  sorrow  must  endure  al- 
ways; but  its  extreme  poignancy,  as  is 
reasonable,  begins  to  be  alleviated  by  the 
soothing  touch  of  time.  In  its  first  fierce 
moments,  monsieur,  my  grief  was  insup- 
portable. My  Felix — he  was  the  assis- 
tant of  my  adored  Marius — then  was  ev- 
erything to  me.  Stopping  only  for  the 
single  instant  in  which  he  strengthened 
me  with  his  consolations,  he  left  Saint- 
Remy — it  was  in  Saint-Remy  that  my 
adored  Marius  was  eaten — and  flew  on 
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the  wings  of  the  wind  to  Marseille.  In 
the  course  of  that  same  single  morning, 
such  was  his  conquering  energy,  he  was 
at  my  sorrowing  side  again — bringing  me 
renewed  happiness  with  the  assurance 
that  he  had  secured  for  us  the  splendid 
engagement  that  we  are  filling  now. 
Nor  was  that  all.  Thinking  of  every- 
thing, and  moving  with  the  speed  of  a 
thunder-bolt,  he  had  visited  Monsieur  Sa- 
mat  in  his  editorial  office;  with  the  re- 
sult that  a  spirituel  account  two  columns 
long  of  our  Neron's  doings  appeared  the 
next  morning  in  Le  Petit  Marseillais. 
It  was  exquisite,  that  article;  and  touch- 
ing in  the  extreme.  I  wept  over  it  in 
torrents. 

"  That  selfsame  evening  we  all  ap- 
peared together — I,  my  Felix,  our  Neron, 
filled  with  his  endearing  memories— on 
this  exalted  and  exalting  stage.  What 
my  reception  was,  monsieur,  I  do  not 
need  to  tell  you.  Within  the  hour  you 
have  seen  a  repetition  of  it  with  your  own 
eyes !"  The  giantess  made  this  refer- 
ence to  her  popular  triumph  with  an  air 
and  with  a  gesture  worthy  of  a  queen. 

"  As  you  may  imagine,  monsieur,"  she 
continued,  "  my  gratitude  to  my  Felix 
was  without  bounds.  When  at  last  he 
overcame  his  delicate  reserve  and  opened 
his  heart  to  me — we  had  been  travelling 
for  more  than  an  hour,  we  had  left  Aries 
behind  us,  before  he  ventured  to  speak — 
I  frankly  and  gladly  bestowed  myself 
upon  that  worthy  young  man.  He  had 
earned  my  gift.  It  was  deserved.  On  the 
following  morning,  monsieur,  our  mar- 
riage was  solemnized  at  the  mairie  in 
Marseille. 

"  And  so  it  is,  monsieur,  that  you  now 
behold  me  not  in  sorrow,  as  at  our  last 
meeting,  but  on  the  very  crest  of  a  moun- 
tainous wave  of  joy.  You  observe  how 
I  am  dressed — once  more  in  silks  of  the 
richest.  You  saw  me  but  a  moment  ago 
as  a  queen  among  my  adoring  subjects — 
receiving  the  tempests  of  their  applause. 
You  know  that  my  noble  Felix  fills  and 
satisfies  my  heart.  Two  years  ago,  mon- 
sieur, I  told  you  that  the  great  triumph 
of  my  life  had  come  and  had  gone.  I  was 
mistaken.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
triumph  of  my  life  at  this  very  hour ! 
•  "  But  it  must  not  be,  monsieur,  that 
you  misunderstand  me ;  that  you  imagine 
me  to  be,  in  my  sublime  present,  unfaith- 


ful to  my  exalted  past.  In  my  soul  still 
are  cherished  the  sainted  memories  of 
those  who,  in  turn,  were  all  in  all  to  me : 
my  three  adored  husbands  —  whom  I 
loved,  serially,  with  a  supreme  affection 
and  served  with  an  exhaustless  care.  I 
was  their  devoted  wife,  monsieur.  In 
saying  that,  I  say  all!  And  having 
held  toward  them  that  sacred  relation 
— monsieur  will  remember  what  I  have 
said  to  him  in  regard  to  the  sanctity  of 
wifely  duty — my  chaste  love  for  their 
memories  will  endure  to  the  ultimate  mo- 
ment of  my  earthly  days.  I  have  endeav- 
ored delicately  to  indicate  my  continued 
devotion  to  all  of  their  memories  by  con- 
tinuing to  call  myself — as  may  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  the  bills — by  all  of  their 
names.  It  has  its  inconveniences,  that  ar- 
rangement— but  with  me,  monsieur,  in- 
conveniences are  as  nothing  when  the 
sacred  requirements  of  wifely  duty  are  to 
be  fulfilled. 

"  I  have  told  my  Felix  that  his  name 
also — should  fate  have  farther  changes  in 
store  for  me — equally  shall  be  continued 
upon  the  list.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
have  given  him  that  tender  assurance. 
Should  the  occasion  arise,  my  promise  to 
him  shall  be  kept.  My  word  has  passed, 
and  my  loyal  resolve  is  taken :  the  name 
of  Roustan,  monsieur,  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten— even  though  its  immediate  owner, 
by  the  force  of  some  regrettable  accident, 
should  go  to  complete  in  the  interior  of 
our  Neron  what  for  me  would  be  a  peer- 
less but  desolating  partie  carree. 

"  As  to  my  feelings  toward  our  Neron, 
monsieur,  they  are  not  easy  of  expres- 
sion. When  I  consider  all  calmly  I  find — 
I  cannot  help  it — that  those  feelings  are 
confused.  But  in  one  way,  monsieur,  my 
feeling  toward  our  Neron  is  without  pain- 
ful complications.  He  is,  and  the  thought 
endears  him  to  me  beyond  expression,  the 
substantial  link  that  unites  my  happiness 
of  the  present  with  my  happiness  of  the 
past.  When  I  think  of  him  in  that  way  I 
cannot  withhold  from  him  my  affections. 
Forgetting  his  misdirected  energies, 
forgetting  his  impulsive  errors,  I  re- 
member only  that  that  faithful  animal 
is  at  once  the  incarnation  and  the  sar- 
cophagus of  all — of  all  save  my  noble 
Felix — that  I  most  have  loved:  of  my 
adored  Marius,  of  my  adored  Victor,  of 
my  adored  Alexandre!" 


AT  that  lost  hour  disowned  of  day  and  night, 
The  after-birth  of  midnight,  when  life's  face 
Turns  to  the  wall  and  the  last  lamp  goes  out 
Before  the  incipient  irony  of  dawn — 
In  that  obliterate  interval  of  time 
Between  the  oil's  last  nicker  and  the  first 
Keluctant  shudder  of  averted  day, 
Threading  the  city's  streets  (like  mine  own  ghost 
Wakening  the  echoes  of  dispeopled  dreams), 
I  smiled  to  see  how  the  last  light  that  fought 
Extinction  was  the  old  familiar  glare 
Of  supper  tables  under  gas-lit  ceilings, 
The  same  old  stale  monotonous  carouse 
Of  greed  and  surfeit  nodding  face  to  face 
O'er  the  picked  bones  of  pleasure  .  .  . 
So  that  the  city  seemed,  at  that  waste  hour, 
Like  some  expiring  planet  from  whose  face 
All  nobler  life  had  perished — love  and  hate, 
And  labor  and  the  ecstasy  of  thought — 
Leaving  the  eyeless  creatures  of  the  ooze, 
Dull  offspring  of  its  first  inchoate  birth, 
The  last  to  cling  to  its  exhausted  breast. 

And  threading  thus  the  aimless  streets  that  strayed 

Conjectural  through  a  labyrinth  of  death, 

Strangely  I  came  upon  twTo  hooded  nuns, 

Hands  in  their  sleeves,  heads  bent  as  if  beneath 

Some  weight  of  benediction,  gliding  by 

Punctual  as  shadows  that  perform  their  round 

Upon  the  inveterate  bidding  of  the  sun. 

Again  and  yet  again  their  ordered  course 

At  the  same  hour  crossed  mine:  obedient  shades 

Cast  by  some  high-orbed  pity  on  the  waste 

Of  midnight  evil !  and  my  wondering  thoughts 

Tracked  them  from  the  hushed  convent  where  their  kin 

Lay  hived  in  sweetness  of  their  prayer-built  cells. 

What  wind  of  fate  had  loosed  them  from  the  lee 

Of  that  dear  anchorage  where  their  sisters  slept  ? 

On  what  emprise  of  heavenly  piracy 

Did  such  frail  craft  put  forth  upon  the  world; 

In  what  incalculable  currents  caught 
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And  swept  beyond  the  signal-lights  of  home 
Did  their  white  coifs  set  sail  against  the  night? 

At  last,  upon  my  wonder  drawn,  I  followed 
The  secret  wanderers  till  I  saw  them  pause 
Before  the  dying  glare  of  those  tall  panes 
Where  greed  and  surfeit  nodded  face  to  face 
O'er  the  picked  bones  of  pleasure  .  .  . 
And  the  door  opened  and  the  nUns  went  in. 

Again  I  met  them,  followed  them  again. 

Straight  as  a  thought  of  mercy  to  its  goal 

To  the  same  door  they  sped.    I  stood  alone. 

And  suddenly  the  silent  city  shook 

With  inarticulate  clamor  of  gagged  lips, 

As  in  Jerusalem  when  the  veil  was  rent 

And  the  dead  drove  the  living  from  the  streets. 

And  all  about  me  stalked  the  shrouded  dead, 

Dead  hopes,  dead  efforts,  loves  and  sorrows  dead, 

With  empty  orbits  groping  for  their  dead 

In  that  blind  mustering  of  murdered  faiths  .  .  . 

And  the  door  opened  and  the  nuns  came  out. 

I  turned  and  followed.    Once  again  we  came 

To  such  a  threshold,  such  a  door  received  them, 

They  vanished,  and  I  waited.    The  grim  round 

Ceased  only  when  the  festal  panes  grew  dark 

And  the  last  door  had  shot  its  tardy  bolt. 

"Too  late!"  I  heard  one  murmur;  and  "Too  late!" 

The  other,  in  unholy  antiphon. 

And  with  dejected  steps  they  turned  away. 

They  turned,  and  still  I  tracked  them,  till  they  bent 
Under  the  lee  of  a  calm  convent  wall 
Bounding  a  quiet  street.    I  knew  the  street, 
One  of  those  village  byways  strangely  trapped 
In  the  city's  meshes,  where  at  loudest  noon 
The  silence  spreads  like  moss  beneath  the  foot, 
And  all  the  tumult  of  the  town  becomes 
Idle  as  Ocean's  fury  in  a  shell. 

Silent  at  noon — but  now,  at  this  void  hour, 
When  the  blank  sky  hung  over  the  blank  streets 
Clear  as  a  mirror  held  above  dead  lips, 
Came  footfalls,  and  a  thronging  of  dim  shapes 
About  the  convent  door:  a  suppliant  line 
Of  pallid  figures,  ghosts  of  happier  folk, 
Moving  in  some  gray  underworld  of  want 
On  which  the  sun  of  plenty  never  dawns. 
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And  as  the  nuns  approached  I  saw  the  throng, 
Pale  emanation  of  that  outcast  hour, 
Divide  like  vapor  when  the  sun  breaks  through 
And  take  the  glory  on  its  tattered  edge. 
For  so  a  brightness  ran  from  face  to  face, 
Faint  as  a  diver's  light  beneath  the  sea, 
And  as  a  wave  draws  up  the  beach,  the  crowd 
Drew  to  the  nuns. 

I  waited.    Then  those  two 
Strange  pilgrims  of  the  sanctuaries  of  sin 
Brought  from  beneath  their  large  conniving  cloaks 
Two  hidden  baskets  brimming  with  rich  store 
Of  broken  viands — pasties,  jellies,  meats, 
Crumbs  of  Belshazzar's  table,  evil  waste 
Of  that  interminable  nightly  feast 
Of  greed  and  surfeit,  nodding  face  to  face 
O'er  the  picked  bones  of  pleasure  .  .  . 
And  piteous  hands  were  stretched  to  take  the  bread 
Of  this  strange  sacrament — this  manna  brought 
Out  of  the  antique  wilderness  of  sin. 

Each  seized  a  portion,  turning  comforted 

From  this  new  breaking  of  the  elements; 

And  while  1  watched  the  mystery  of  renewal 

Whereby  the  dead  bones  of  old  sins  became 

The  living  body  of  the  love  of  God, 

It  seemed  to  me  that  a  like  change  transformed 

The  city's  self  ...  a  little  wandering  air 

Ruffled  the  ivy  on  the  convent  wall; 

A  bird  piped  doubtfully;  the  dawn  replied; 

And  in  that  ancient  gray  necropolis 

Somewhere  a  child  awoke  and  took  the  breast. 
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THE  treaty  of  peace  gave  "  the  Unit- 
ed States  "  vast  territories,  which 
spread  at  large  upon  the  map  like 
a  great  empire;  but  it  was  an  empire 
unoccupied  and  without  organization, 
left  to  be  ruled  and  peopled,  as  the 
states  themselves  had  been,  by  the  con- 
cert and  initiative  of  pioneers  and  of 
single  individuals  who  knew  how  to 
organize  and  how  to  lead.  The  enter- 
prise of  settlement  did  not  lag,  for  all 
that.  The  masterful  advance  over  the 
mountains  and  out  upon  the  great  slopes 
and  into  the  fertile  valleys  which 
stretched,  green  and  forested,  to  the  far 
Mississippi  had  begun  before  the  revolu- 
tion itself,  and  sprang  forward  in  trebled 
volume  when  war  was  done.  It  gave  the 
young  republic  the  early  growing-pains 
by  which  it  got  its  first  self -consciousness 
and  its  introduction  to  international  diffi- 
culties. 

Migration  into  the  West  had  been  given 
its  first  impulse  by  the  treaty  of  1763, 
which  closed  the  war  with  France  and 
gave  to  the  English  all  that  the  French 
had  claimed  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
war  for  independence  had  checked  it  for 
a  little,  but  only  for  a  little.  It  thronged 
forward  again  the  moment  the  anxious 
strain  of  the  fighting  was  off.  Northwest- 
ward along  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  in 
New  York;  straight  toward  the  heart  of 
the  West  along  the  upper  courses  of 
the  Potomac,  over  the  difficult  country 
through  which  Braddock  had  gone  his 
blundering  way,  to  Fort  Pitt  and  beyond ; 
down  the  valleys  opened  by  the  spreading 
tributaries  of  the  Tennessee,  and  through 
the  forests  beyond  to  the  Cumberland; 
around  the  southern  end  of  the  great  Ap- 
palachians to  the  plains  by  the  Gulf, — 
wherever  the  mountains  opened  or  a  way 
could  be  made,  ever-increasing  bands  of 
emigrants  essayed  the  long  journey  every 
open  season,  seeking  new  homes  at  the 
heart  of  the  lands  where  once  the  French 
had  had  their  posts  and  garrisons, — until 


there  began  to  be  communities  beyond  the 
mountains  big  enough  to  count  in  affairs : 
communities  in  wnose  behalf  peace  and 
government  must  be  provided,  and  a  way 
of  intercourse  and  sympathy  between 
East  and  West  to  which  the  great  moun- 
tain ranges  should  be  no  effectual  barrier. 

Washington  had  seen  the  gates  of  that 
new  world  when,  as  a  mere  boy,  he  had 
acted  as  surveyor  of  Lord  Fairfax's  es- 
tates within  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah; when,  as  a  youth,  he  carried  Din- 
widdie's  warning  to  the  French  at  Fort 
Le  Boeuf,  ere  they  made  themselves  mas- 
ters at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio;  and  again 
when  he  went  with  unhappy  Braddock 
against  Duquesne.  He  saw  more  vividly 
than  most  men  what  this  new  movement 
of  population  meant,  and  must  bring  to 
pass  in  the  future.  When  he  had  written 
his  farewell  to  the  army  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Rocky  Hill  (2  November, 
1783),  had  embraced  his  officers  and  com- 
rades in  arms  in  a  last,  affectionate  leave- 
taking  at  Fraunces'  Tavern  in  New  York 
(4  December),  and  had  delivered  up  his 
commission  to  the  Congress  sitting  at 
Annapolis  (23  December),  he  turned,  for 
a  little  respite,  to  his  home  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, to  which  these  long  years  through 
his  thoughts  had  reverted  with  an  ever- 
increasing  longing ;  but  the  very  next  year 
saw  him  over  the  mountains  again,  ob- 
serving what  lands  were  to  be  had  there, 
and  studying  once  more  the  best  means 
of  communication  between  East  and 
West.  The  primary  object  of  his  visit 
was  to  procure  good  lands  for  himself 
and  for  old  comrades  who  had  made  him 
their  agent  and  adviser  in  that  matter, 
but  his  statesman's  eye  apprised  him  of 
the  full  meaning  of  the  new  migration 
now  afoot  along  all  the  western  border. 

For  one  thing,  he  saw  how  serious  a 
situation  it  might  prove  should  this  body 
of  settlers,  sure  to  grow  greater  and  more 
masterful  from  year  to  year,  continue  for 
very  long  to  look  back  upon  almost  im- 
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penetrable  mountains  piled  between  them 
and  the  eastern  ports  and  highways.  Their 
natural  outlet,  when  once  the  mountains 
were  well  behind  them,  would  be  the 
Mississippi,  their  natural  highways  the 
streams  which  ran  to  the  Gulf.  It  was 
possible  they  might  see  their  chief  ad- 
vantage in  a  connection  with  the  Span- 
iards at  New  Orleans  rather  than  with 
the  wellnigh  inaccessible  eastern  set- 
tlements on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, — or 
even  with  the  English  again  by  the  high- 
way of  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
"  The  western  settlers,"  he  declared, 
"  stand  as  it  were  upon  a  pivot.  The 
touch  of  a  feather  would  turn  them  any 
way."  He  returned  home  to  push  again 
with  renewed  vigor  the  project  which  for 
now  twenty  years  he  had  had  at  heart,  and 
which  had  in  these  new  days  of  independ- 
ence, as  it  seemed  to  him,  become  a  sheer 
political  necessity, — the  opening  of  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Potomac  to  naviga- 
tion, in  order  that  the  East  might  there 
at  any  rate  be  linked  with  the  West,  by 
joining-  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  with 
the  streams  which  ran  down  into  the 
Ohio.  This  had  been  part  of  the  plans 
of  the  old  Ohio  Company,  of  which  the 
Washingtons  and  the  Fairfaxes  had  been 
members.  The  revolution  had  interrupt- 
ed its  plans;  but  there  were  now  added 
reasons  for  renewing  them. 

In  the  old  days  the  lands  about  the 
Ohio  had  been  deemed  part  of  Virginia's 
domain.  Almost  every  state  of  the  sea- 
board had  had  at  the  first  a  grant  from 
the  Crown  which  read  as  if  it  had  been 
meant  to  set  up  at  the  west  no  boundaries 
at  all  except  the  boundaries  of  the  con- 
tinent itself.  Virginia  claimed  practi- 
cally all  the  western  country  which  lay 
north  of  her  own  southern  line  extended, 
under  the  terms  of  her  charter  of  1609, 
which  antedated  all  the  rest,  and  which 
defined  her  territory  as  running  from  her 
boundaries  at  the  sea-coast  "  up  into  the 
land  throughout  from  sea  to  sea,  west  and 
northwest."  But  the  other  colonies  as 
they  were  formed  had  also  received  char- 
ters which  had  a  straight  westward  out- 
look, practically  without  bound  or  lim- 
it this  side  the  Pacific;  and  each  laid 
confident  claim  to  its  own  long  western 
strip  of  the  broad  continent.  It  was  in 
part  to  quiet  these  conflicting  claims,  in 
part  to  give  herself,  who  had  no  grant 


at  all  at  the  west,  some  parity  with  her 
partners  in  the  Confederation,  that  Mary- 
land had  insisted,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  her  acceptance  of  the  Articles,  that  all 
the  western  territory  be  ceded  to  the  Con- 
federation itself,  as  a  joint  and  common 
property  to  be  held  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  all.  New  York,  accordingly,  had  ceded 
her  claims  in  1781 ;  and  Virginia,  so  much 
of  hers  as  lay  north  of  the  Ohio,  in  1783. 
The  other  states  were  virtually  pledged 
to  follow  their  example.  The  West  was 
already  practically  common  property. 
Whatever  should  be  clone  to  bind  it  to  the 
East  would  bring-  so  much  the  nearer  the 
promised  dawn  of  a  national  life. 

Already  the  western  settlers  were  show- 
ing themselves,  by  not  a  little  heady  wil- 
fulness, to  be  of  the  same  stock  that  had 
made  the  original  colonies  first  strong 
and  then  independent.  In  its  April  ses- 
sion, 1784,  the  legislature  of  North  Car- 
olina had  followed  the  example  of  NewT 
York  and  Virginia  by  ceding  to  the  gen- 
eral government  her  lands  beyond  the 
mountains.  It  committed  the  blunder, 
however,  of  making  the  grant  contingent 
upon  its  acceptance  by  Congress,  which 
might  have  been  taken  for  granted,  and 
of  making  no  specific  provision  in  the 
mean  time  for  the  government  of  the  very 
flourishing  and  very  mettlesome  little 
group  of  pioneer  settlements  which  John 
Sevier  and  James  Robertson  had  helped 
to  plant  upon  the  upland  streams  which 
ran  beyond  the  mountains  into  the  Ten- 
nessee. These  promptly  concluded  that, 
if  they  were  not  governed  by  North  Caro- 
lina and  had  not  yet  been  taken  under 
the  care  and  government  of  the  Confed- 
eration, they  were  their  own  masters,  and 
proceeded  to  erect  for  themselves  an 
independent  state,  which  they  called 
"  Franklin,"  after  the  genial  wit  and  phi- 
losopher at  Philadelphia.  When  North 
Carolina  thereupon  rescinded  her  act  of 
cession,  in  order  to  win  them  back  to  her 
dominion,  they  refused  to  be  reannexed. 
It  was  a  sign  of  the  times,  a  taste  of  that 
western  quality  which  the  nation's  affair- 
were  often  to  smack  of. 

The  whole  country  caught  the  flavor 
of  that  quality  when  Mr.  Jay  proposed 
to  relinquish  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi for  a  generation  to  Spain,  in  re- 
turn for  certain  commercial  advantage^ 
greatly  desired  at  the  Atlantic  seaports. 
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Map  of  the  United  States  in  1783 


Spain  had  already  shown  an  ugly  temper 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  river, 
whose  outlet  she  controlled.  She  had 
seized  merchandise  passing  down  towards 
its  mouth.  She  had  instigated  Indian 
raids  against  the  new-made  settlements 
on  the  Cumberland,  which  crowded  too 
near  its  course.  Mr.  Jay  had  been  one 
of  the  commissioners  through  whom  the 
United  States  got  their  western  boundary 
at  the  Mississippi,  and  their  grant  of  the 
right  to  use  the  great  stream,  at  the  mak- 
ing of  the  treaties  of  peace;  and  he  knew 
how  difficult  a  thing  it  had  been  to  force 
Spain  back  to  that  boundary.  But  he  had 
not  seen  that  rising  tide  of  emigration 
now  pouring  into  the  West;  had  not 
imagined  the  empire  making  there,  the 


homes  already 
established,  the 
toil  and  success 
already  achieved. 
He  thought  that 
there  wo  u 1 d 
probably  be  no 
occasion  to  use 
the  Mississippi 
for  twenty -five 
or  thirty  years 
yet  to  come.  He 
proposed,  there- 
fore, in  1785, 
when  Congress 
had  made  him 
its  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs 
and  had  bidden 
him  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  com- 
merce with  Don 
Diego  Gardo- 
qui,  the  newly 
arrived  repre- 
sentative  of 
Spain,  to  sur- 
render the  navi- 
gation of  the 
lower  Mississip- 
pi, which  he 
thought  was  not 
needed,  for  a 
term  of  twenty- 
five  years  in  ex- 
change for  com- 
mercial advan- 
tages which 
would  redound 
to  the  profit  of  the  merchants  of  the 
shipping  colonies,  together  with  certain 
concessions  with  regard  to  land  claims 
in  the  West  which  were  likely  to  please 
the  people  of  the  South.  The  instant  cry 
of  hot  protest  that  came  out  of  the 
West  apprised  eastern  politicians  of  the 
new  world  a-making  there,  the  new 
frontiers  of  the  nation.  The  proposed 
treaty  was  not  adopted. 

It  was  hard  for  men  in  the  East  to 
realize  how  fast  settlers  were  multiplying 
and  their  settlements  growing  to  the  pro- 
portion of  states  beyond  the  mountains, 
where  only  the  other  day  there  had  been 
nothing  but  unbroken  wilderness, — faster 
a  great  deal  than  the  original  colonies 
themselves  had  grown.    So  early  as  1784 
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the  settlers  in  the  Kentucky  country 
deemed  themselves  numerous  and  inde- 
pendent enough  to  be  detached  from  Vir- 
ginia and  set  up  as  one  of  the  states  of 
the  Confederation.  When  rumors  reached 
them  of  what  Jay  proposed,  some  of  the 
bolder  spirits  among  them  negotiated  a 
private  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
Spanish  in  their  own  behoof  at  New  Or- 
leans. When  Virginia  interposed  delays 
and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  plan 
to  become  a  state,  they  listened  very 
tolerantly  to  certain  lawless  men  who 
proposed  that  they  make  some  stroke  for 
entire  independence.  There  was  talk  of 
the  British  at  the  north  helping  them  to 
seize  Spain's  possessions  beyond  the  river 
by  force  of  arms  and  drive  Spain  from 
the  continent.  No  man  knew  what  might 
happen  there,  should  counsels  of  revolu- 
tion prevail.  But  no  disquieting  rumor 
or  untoward  prospect  of  new  wars  for  in- 
dependence in  the  West  at  all  restrained 
the  steady  flood  of  emigration.  In 
March,  1786,  a  new  Ohio  Company  was 
formed  in  Boston  for  the  active  further- 
ance of  the  settlement  of  the  western 
country.  Soldiers  of  the  revolution  offi- 
cered it  and  in  large  part  made  up  its 
membership.  The  money  script  of  the 
Confederation  was  bought  up  and  used 
for  the  purchase  of  land  in  the  new  pub- 
lic domain.  Subscriptions  and  systematic 
corporate  action  began  to  make  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Ohio  country  an  enter- 
prise of  forethought  and  associated  effort, 
like  the  settlement  of  the  first  colonies 
themselves. 

The  whole  country  was  witness,  the 
while,  to  the  need  for  a  real  government, 
instead  of  a  mere  advisory  Congress,  to 
bind  the  inchoate  nation  together  in  a 
more  stable  union.  Efforts  were  made 
to  secure  for  the  Congress  the  right  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes ;  but  the  states  were  not 
willing  to  increase  its  authority  so  much. 
In  1786  the  states  were  asked  to  intrust 
to  the  Congress  at  least  the  collection  and 
use  of  a  revenue  laid  upon  imports;  and 
so  plain  had  both  the  necessity  and  the 
propriety  of  such  an  addition  to  its  effi- 
ciency by  that  time  become  that  all  of 
the  states  except  New  York  consented. 
But  it  required  the  unanimous  consent 
of  tho  states  to  amend  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  and  New  York's  refusal 
settled  the  matter.    New  York  had  no 


mind  to  relinquish  the  duties  which  she 
collected  for  herself  at  her  great  port, — 
not  only  upon  foreign  commerce,  but  also 
upon  goods  brought  out  of  the  other 
states,  her  neighbors — on  farm-produce 
and  garden-truck  from  New  Jersey  and 
firewood  from  Connecticut, — making  her 
spreading  harbor  a  veritable  toll-gate. 

There  was  in  all  this  one  of  the  most 
serious  signs  of  the  times.  The  states 
indulged  to  the  top  of  their  bent  a  petty 
hostility  towards  each  other.  New  York 
was  by  no  means  alone  in  laying  duties 
on  merchandise  brought  in  from  the 
farms  and  shops  of  her  neighbors.  There 
was  everywhere  the  same  jealous  spirit, 
the  same  striving  for  every  paltry  ad- 
vantage, the  same  alert  and  aggressive 
selfishness;  and  the  more  the  states 
deemed  their  interests  antagonistic  the 
more  like  a  mere  rope  of  sand  did  the 
Confederation  become.  "  We  are  either 
a  united  people  or  we  are  not,"  exclaimed 
Washington.  "  If  the  former,  let  us  in 
all  matters  of  general  concern  act  as  a  na- 
tion which  has  a  national  character  to 
support  ;  if  we  are  not,  let  us  no  longer 
act  a  farce  by  pretending  to  it."  Eng- 
land, apparently,  expected  the  weak 
structure  presently  to  fall  to  pieces.  She 
would  not  withdraw  her  troops  from 
the  western  posts  because  the  debts  of 
British  merchants  were  not  paid  and  the 
property  rights  of  the  exiled  tories  were 
not  restored.  Neither  would  she  send  a 
diplomatic  representative  to  America, 
seeming  to  regard  the  Confederation  as  of 
no  international  importance.  Erance  and 
Spain  and  Holland,  seeing  the  Con- 
federation utterly  unable  to  repay  the 
moneys  they  had  loaned  it,  scarcely  able 
to  pay  so  much  as  the  interest  on  its 
debts,  alternated  between  anger  and  con- 
tempt in  their  treatment  of  it;  and  con- 
fidently expected  to  see  it  very  soon  in 
ruinous  collapse  and  final  disintegration. 
Erance  and  Spain  were  somewhat  hone- 
fully  wondering,  it  was  evident,  what  the 
spoils  and  plunder  of  the  wreck  would  be, 
and  to  whom  it  would  fall  to  do  the  plun- 
dering. 

By  the  spring  of  1785  the  Potomac 
Company,  pushed  forward  in  its  business 
by  men  like  Washington,  had  developed 
plans  serious  and  definite  enough  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  legislatures 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia.    The  Poto- 
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nine  ran  with  .Maryland  on  the  one  bank 
and  Virginia  on  the  other:  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  two  states  should  agree  upon 
plans  for  its  use  and  navigation.  They 
united,  therefore,  in  appointing  commis- 
sioners to  meet  at  Alexandria  in  March, 


Silhouette  of  James   Bowdoin,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts 

1785,  to  consult  upon  this  matter,  and 
also  upon  the  general  commercial  re- 
lations of  the  two  commonwealths  which 
this  matter  touched  and  which  there 
was  no  general  government  to  regu- 
late. Washington  invited  the  commis- 
sioners to  adjourn  to  Mount  Vernon,  near 
by,  as  his  guests;  and  there,  though  not 
of  their  number,  he  was  naturally  ad- 
mitted to  their  counsels.  They  did  not 
report  to  their  legislatures  all  the  hopes 
and  questions  to  which  their  thoughts 
had  broadened  as  they  talked,  but  they 
set  forth  matters  significant  enough  for 
the  present.  The  Potomac,  they  pointed 
out,  could  not  be  connected  with  the 
western  waters  without  affecting  Penn- 
sylvania, as  well  as  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia; they  recommended,  therefore,  that 
she  also  be  called  into  conference  before 
that  business  was  carried  further.  The 
rest  of  their  talk,  which  concerned  com- 
mon commercial  regulations,  uniform 
duties  on  imports,  and  joint  rules  touch- 
ing the  currency,  they  completed.  The 
Maryland  legislature,  when  it  received 
their  report,  happily  read  it  in  as  liberal 


a  spirit  as  any  statesman  could  have 
wished  for.  If  Pennsylvania  was  to  be 
drawn  into  conference  about  the  Poto- 
mac, why  should  not  Delaware  also  be 
consulted,  with  a  view  to  carrying  a 
straight  watercourse,  by  canal,  from 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Delaware  River? 
And  if  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  might 
be  asked  to  confer  about  these  specific 
things,  what  was  to  prevent  a  general 
conference  of  the  states,  in  which  all  the 
uncomfortable  questions  of  their  inter- 
course with  one  another  might  be  frankly 
discussed  ?  Governor  Bowdoin,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, had  that  very  year  urged  his 
legislature  to  invite  the  states  to  such  a 
general  convention,  in  the  interests  of 
amicable  trade,  and  it  might  be  that  it 
would  meet  with  universal  approbation. 

Virginia  was  willing.  There  were  men 
in  her  legislature  to  whom  such  sugges- 
tions seemed  full  of  hope  and  good  coun- 
sel. Under  their  influence,  therefore,  the 
Burgesses  (January,  1786)  asked  all  the 
states  of  the  Confederation  to  send  dele- 
gates to  a  convention  to  be  held  at  An- 
napolis on  the  first  Monday  of  Septem- 
ber, to  consider  the  questions  of  trade  and 
common  intercourse  which  were  disturb- 
ing the  whole  country.  The  response  was 
disappointing.  Connecticut,  South  Car- 
olina, and  Georgia  ignored  the  call  alto- 
gether. Even  Maryland  fell  suddenly  in- 
different and  failed  to  act,  though  the 
plan  was  her  own.  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  North 
Carolina  appointed  delegates,  but  when 
the  conference  had  assembled  it  was  found 
that  they  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
come.  Only  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York 
were  represented;  and  their  delegates  did 
not  feel  that,  alone,  they  could  do  any- 
thing. They  could  only  urge  another  and 
fuller  conference. 

New  Jersey  had  taken  a  very  lively  in- 
terest in  these  new  plans  of  consultation 
and  co-operation.  She  felt  very  keenly 
the  serious  commercial  and  political 
disadvantage  at  which  she  was  placed  by 
a  geographical  position  which  made  the 
much  more  powerful  states  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  her  jealous  rivals  at 
either  outlet  to  the  sea,  and  along  every 
mile  of  her  border  to  the  westward.  She 
had,  accordingly,  given  her  delegates  a 
broader  commission  than  the  others  bore. 
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She  had  bidden  them  "  consider  how  f  ar 
a  uniform  system  in  their  commercial 
regulations  and  other  important  matters 
might  be  necessary  to  the  common  inter- 
est and  permanent  harmony  of  the  sev- 
eral states  " ;  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  one  of 
the  delegates  sent 
from  New  York,  being 
a  statesman  and  no 
partisan,  induced  the 
conference  to  make  a 
like  suggestion  in 
asking  for  another 
and  fuller  convention 
of  the  states.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  had 
been  born,  and  bred 
as  a  lad,  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  had  es- 
tablished himself  while 
yet  a  very  young  man 
in  New  York;  but 
he  had  taken  no  color 
from  the  place;  had 
kept  a  mind  detached 
from  merely  local 
interests  and  provin- 
cial prejudices ;  had 
served  under  Wash- 
ington in  the  field,  as 
his  aide  and  confidant ; 
and  had  learned  to  see  as  clearly  as  any 
of  his  elders  in  affairs  the  needs  and 
dangers  of  the  country.  He  lacked 
still  several  months  of  being  thirty; 
but  he  had  been  quickened  to  a  singu- 
lar maturity  in  that  time  of  stress. 
He  proposed  an  address  to  the  states 
in  which  they  should  be  asked  to  come 
together  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  second 
Monday  of  the  following  May,  not 
merely  for  the  consideration  of  questions 
of  trade,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
vising "  such  further  provisions  as  should 
appear  to  them  necessary  to  render  the 
constitution  of  the  federal  government 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union," 
and  of  reporting  to  the  Congress  "  such 
an  act  as  would  effectually  provide  for 


the  same";  and  the  conference,  being  in 
earnest,  adopted  the  paper  as  he  had 
drawn  it. 

Again  the  states  would  have  been  in- 
different and  conference  of  no  avail,  had 
not  the  winter  which  followed  been  dark- 
ened and  made  very 
ominous  indeed  by 
Shays's  rebellion. 
Every  one  of  the  lit- 
tle commonwealths  felt 
the  threat  of  unman- 
ageable disorder  and 
of  the  upsetting  of 
government  itself 
which  that  implied. 
"  You  talk,  my  good 
Sir,"  wrote  Washing- 
ton to  Harry  Lee,  in 
Congress,  "  of  employ- 
ing influence  to  ap- 
pease the  present  tu- 
mults in  Massachu- 
setts. I  know  not 
where  that  influence 
is  to  be  found,  or, 
if  attainable,  that  it 
would  be  a  proper 
remedy  for  the  dis- 
orders. Influence  is 
not  government.  Let 
ns  have  one  by  which  our  lives,  liber- 
ties, and  properties  will  be  secured,  or  let 
us  know  the  worst."  There  was  the  same 
feeling  everywhere.  Government  was  too 
slack,  order  too  uncertain.  The  authority 
of  law  was  nowhere  stronger  than  each 
individual  state  could  make  it.  There 
was  no  common  power,  no  effectual  com- 
bination, no  aggregate  force  to  render  it 
beyond  peradventure  firm  and  lasting. 
The  object-lesson  had  come  in  good  sea- 
son. The  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
had  heretofore  been  opposed  to  a  general 
conference;  it  now  sanctioned  and  ad- 
vised it.  The  states,  at  last  shaken  from 
their  indifference,  appointed  delegates  to 
attend  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  to  take 
part  in  the  new  continental  congress. 
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BY  MARGARET  DELAND 


IT  was  in  the  early  80's  that  David 
King,  a  tanner  in  Lower  Ripple,  a  lit- 
tle town  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
went  to  England  to  collect  a  small  be- 
quest left  him  by  a  relative.  The  dis- 
tance, the  long  weeks  at  sea  in  a  tossing 
sailing-vessel,  the  new  country  and  the 
new  people,  were  all  part  of  a  profound 
experience  to  a  sensitive  mind,  a  mind 
which,  even  without  this  emotional  prep- 
aration, was  ready  to  respond  to  any 
deeply  religious  or  emotional  appeal. 
The  appeal  was  made  in  the  new  gospel 
which,  in  those  days,  astounded  and 
thrilled  all  London  from  the  lips  of 
Edward  Irving.  Mr.  King  went  to  hear 
the  great  preacher,  and  forgot  his  haste 
to  realize  his  little  legacy  and  get  back 
to  his  wife  and  child  and  tanyard  in 
Lower  Ripple.  Irving's  wonderful  elo- 
quence enthralled  him;  but  he  was  pres- 
ent on  that  first  Sunday  when,  with  a 
solemn  and  dreadful  Voice,  the  Tongues 
suddenly  spoke  in  the  dingy  chapel ; — and 


no  man  who  heard  that  Sound  ever  forgot 
it !  David  King  was  shaken  to  his  soul. 
From  that  moment  questioning  was  over; 
he  was  Edward  Irving's  follower  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  So  it  was  that  he 
came  back  to  Lower  Ripple  to  preach 
Irving's  doctrines.  At  first  curiosity 
brought  him  hearers ;  the  marvellous  story 
of  the  Tongues,  repeated  and  repeated, 
was  listened  to  in  respectful  silence;  then 
smiled  at;  then  forgotten.  In  that  new 
country  of  toil  and  hardship  and  melan- 
choly common-sense,  his  mystical  doc- 
trines did  not  strike  deep  roots.  Even 
his  own  family  did  not  share  his  faith; 
his  wife  was  impatient  with  it,  and  in- 
deed fearful  of  it,  and  with  the  same 
dull  reasonableness  with  which  she  urged 
the  claims  of  the  tannery  as  against 
his  preaching  and  exhorting  through  the 
neighboring  country,  urged  salvation  in 
well-worn  Presbyterian  paths.  To  his 
pain,  his  girl,  his  Phillippa,  shrank  from 
the  emotion  and  the  mystery  of  his  be- 
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lief;  she  and  her  mother  continued  to 
go  to  the  small  brick  church  under  the 
locust-trees;  and  when  her  mother  died, 
Phillippa  went  alone.  For  David  King, 
after  being  dealt  with,  had  been  sessioned 
and  read  out  of  church;  and  as  time 
passed,  and  interest  in  his  heresy  died 
away,  so  that  no  one  would  listen  to  his 
preaching,  he  used  on  the  Sabbath  day 
to  sit  at  home  alone,  in  a  bare  upper 
chamber,  waiting  in  silence  and  prayer 
the  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  Tongues  never  spoke;  yet  still  he 
waited — a  mystical,  kindly  old  man,  with 
guileless  brown  eyes,  believing  meekly  in 
his  own  unworth  to  hear  again  that  rush- 
ing mighty  Sound  that  had  filled  the 
hall,  bowing  human  souls  before  it  as 
the  tornado  bows  the  standing  corn. 
Phillippa  never  waited  with  him;  the 
awful  possibility  behind  his  closed  door 
on  Sabbath  mornings,  although  it  allured 
her,  frightened  her.  She  used  to  specu- 
late about  it  silently,  but  only  in  the  safe 
humanness  of  the  church.  And  perhaps 
it  was  this  vague  wondering  that  kept 
her  a  shy,  gentle  child,  looking  with  soft 
eyes  at  the  passions  and  interests  of 
Lower  Ripple,  but  never  touched  by  them 
to  pain  or  pleasure. 

The  minister  who  had  sessioned  her 
father  died.  Then  came  Robert  Fenn, 
a  widower  with  one  child,  and  Phillip- 
pa's  thoughts  came  hurriedly;  he  was  a 
holy  man,  one  knew  that  from  his  dis- 
course; and  he  was  learned,  as  a  minis- 
ter ought  to  be;  and  his  clothes  were 
shabby  (for  there  was  no  woman  to  take 
thought  for  them) ;  and  his  voice  was 
solemn,  and  his  care-worn  young  face 
lit  with  pious  fervor  when  he  preached. 
When  he  wTas  "  called,"  she  was  dis- 
tinctly glad;  and  when  he  took  a  house 
just  opposite,  her  interest  could  not 
wane  into  the  old  gentle  indifference, 
because  it  was  impossible  for  any  woman 
to  see  his  little  motherless  Mary  with- 
out concern.  She  was  so  forlorn  in  the 
painstaking,  ignorant  care  of  the  minis- 
ter! Mrs.  Semple,  the  woman  who  look- 
ed after  his  household,  did  what  she 
could,  no  doubt;  but  cooking  and  scrub- 
bing left  little  time  for  mending  and 
training,  and  Robert  Fenn  had  no 
money  to  pay  for  extra  service.  So 
Phillippa  and  her  old  negress,  Hannah, 
used  to  talk  about  the  child  with  anxious 
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pity;  as  for  Phillippa,  she  could  not  but 
n  icnd  a  torn  apron  sometimes,  and 
smooth  pretty,  tangled  hair,  ^md  listen 
to  chatter  about  "  Father." 

As  soon  as  he  was  settled  in  Lower 
Ripple,  young  Fenn  had  endeavored  to 
deal  with  the  Irvingite,  but  he  had  found 
himself  opposed  by  a  certainty  that 
daunted  him.  Nay,  more,  he  found  that 
David  King  was  "  dealing "  with  him, 
which  astonished  and  displeased  him. 
"  He  is  joined  to  his  idols,"  the  young 
man  said  to  himself.  "  I  will  let  him 
alone !"  So,  though  he  called  upon  the 
daughter  of  the  heretic,  because  she  be- 
longed to  his  church,  he  saw  very  little 
of  his  neighbors.  But  Phillippa's  at- 
tendance upon  the  means  of  grace  was 
a  great  satisfaction  to  him,  and  he  said 
to  himself  more  than  once  that  by  the 
blessing  of  God  the  believing  daughter 
would  sanctify  the  unbelieving  father! 
Then  by-and-by  she  began  to  fall  away; 
she  came  to  church  once  a  month;  then 
not  so  often.  The  new  minister  was 
deeply  concerned,  fearing  her  father's  in- 
fluence. He  called  once  or  twice  to  ask 
if  illness  had  kept  her  from  the  sanc- 
tuary. And  when  she  said,  shyly,  "  No," 
he  was  troubled,  and  wrestled  in  prayer 
for  her  sake;  then,  finally,  he  went  for- 
mally to  see  her  and  reprove  her. 

Philly,  in  a  pink  and  green  palm-leaf 
chintz,  gathered  very  full  around  her 
slender  waist,  was  sitting  on  the  lower 
step  of  the  front  door,  playing  with 
Mary;  her  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  her 
hair  was  blowing  about  her  temples,  and 
laughing,  she  cuddled  the  little  girl  in 
her  arms.  Robert  Fenn  heard  the  laugh, 
soft  and  shy  and  joyous,  as  he  came  up 
the  tan-bark  path  through  the  garden. 
Rut  he  did  not  join  it;  instead,  he  bade 
Mary  go  home,  and  said  stiffly  that  he 
wished  to  see  Phillippa  alone.  So  she 
took  him  into  the  rarely  used  parlor, 
where  from  between  the  bowed  shutters 
two  thin  bars  of  July  sunshine  travelled 
soundlessly  across  the  floor,  and  sat  in 
silent  pallor  listening  to  his  reproaches. 
She  must  know,  the  young  man  said, 
that  those  who  slighted  the  offers  of 
grace  were  cast  into  outer  darkness. 

Philly  softly  said  she  did. 

"  Then  why  do  you  not  frequent  the 
house  pf  God? — which  is  indeed  the  very 
gate  of  heaven !" 
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Phillippa  made  no  reply. 

"Let  us  pray!"  said  Robert  Fenn. 
Phillippa  bent  her  head;  and  they  knelt, 
side  by  side,  Robert  lifting  his  harsh, 
melancholy  face,  and  gazing  passionately 
upward  as  if  he  would  pierce  to  the  very 
Throne  of  God. 

She  thanked  him  when  they  rose;  and 
he  went  away,  exhausted  by  his  struggle 
with  this  impassive,  unresisting  crea- 
ture. He  desired  her  salvation,  but  hu- 
manly he  was  repelled  and  shocked  by 
her  hardness  of  heart. 

As  for  Phillippa,  left  to  herself,  she 
sat  clown  to  sew,  her  face,  at  first  very 
pale,  growing  slowly  pink. 

II 

On  Sabbath  mornings  after  that,  Phil- 
lippa used  to  sit  with  her  father  in  the 
bare  upper  chamber.  At  first  he  thought 
rapturously  that  she  was  open  to  convic- 
tion, and  at  this  the  eleventh  hour  he 
would  win  her  soul  to  his  faith.  But  when 
he  questioned  her,  he  saw  that  it  was  not 
so.  So,  anxiously,  he  reasoned  with  her, 
for  the  creed  he  had  outgrown  was  bet- 
ter than  no  creed. 

"  Do  you  have  doubts  concerning  the 
soundness  of  your  minister?" 

"  Oh  no,  sir,"  Philly  said,  smiling. 

"  Do  you  not  like  the  young  man  ?" 

"  I  do  not  dislike  him,  sir,"  she  said. 

"  Then  why  not  go  to  church,  my  Phil- 
lippa?" he  urged. 

"  I  don't  know,"  Philly  said,  faintly. 

She  did  not  try  to  analyze  it  to  her- 
self. She  only  knew  that  when  she  saw 
him  in  the  pulpit,  remote,  impersonal, 
holy,  she  suffered,  and  therefore  she 
would  not  see  him ;  instead,  she  played 
with  Mary, — that  was  pure  joy.  She 
used  to  lure  the  little  girl  over  to  spend 
hours  with  her:  she  believed  she  had  a 
dolly  in  the  garret, — would  Mary  come 
and  look  for  it?  or,  if  she  would  come 
into  the  garden  she  should  have  a  rose. 

"  Father  likes  roses,"  Mary  said,  hang- 
ing to  Phillippa's  skirts  while  the  rose  was 
picked ;  "  will  you  give  one  to  father, 
ma'am  ?" 

But  Philly  said,  no — oh,  no!  Mary 
should  pick  one  for  her  father  and  give 
it.  to  him. 

All  that  summer  Phillippa's  interest 
in  the  child  was  like  a  soft  wind  blow- 
ing on  the  embers  of  her  heart;  it  was 


single-minded,  though  it  fed  a  hunger 
in  her  soul  which  had  no  name  in  her 
own  consciousness.  She  thought  con- 
stantly of  the  little  girl,  and  had  a  dozen 
small  anxieties  about  her.  Once,  on  a 
still  October  day,  Phillippa,  dressed  for 
the  afternoon,  her  black  silk  apron  on, 
her  lace  mits  covering  her  round  white 
wrists,  had  taken  her  sewing  out  into 
the  garden,  and  was  sitting  on  a  bench 
under  the  big  sycamore,  when  the  child 
came  whimpering  to  her,  hiding  her  face 
in  her  lap;  Phillippa  felt  a  quick  alarm. 

"  What  is  it,  love  ?    Tell  me !"  she  said. 

"  Bad  things  are  going  to  happen," 
Mary  said,  crying  softly. 

"  Bad  things  ?"  Phillippa  said ;  "  to 
you,  my  little  girl  ?    No,  indeed !" 

"  Yes'm,"  Mary  explained,  beginning  to 
be  comforted.    "  Mrs.  Semple  said  so." 

"  Mrs.  Semple  had  no  right  to  say  so." 

"  Yes,"  little  Mary  persisted,  "  because 
I  dreamed  of  apples."  The  small  tear- 
stained  face  looked  up,  pleading  for  a  de- 
nial; and  when  reassured,  she  told  of 
a  book  that  Mrs.  Semple  read  every  day 
after  she  had  asked  Mary  her  dreams. 
"  Sometimes  I  haven't  any  dreams," 
Mary  said ;  "  but  she  reads  what  dreams 
mean,  just  the  same.  If  you  dream  about 
an  ox  walking  on  his  back  legs,  it  means 
many  troubles." 

Phillippa  laughed  and  frowned. 

"  If  you  dream  of  the  moon,"  said 
Mary,  cuddling  happily  down  against  the 
girlish  shoulder,  "  it  is  a  good  omen ;  it 
means  you'll  get  a  beau  that  loves  you." 

"  Little  girls  mustn't  talk  about  love," 
Phillippa  said;  but  the  color  flooded  into 
her  face.  To  dream  of  the  moon 
means —  ?  But  only  last  night  she  had 
been  walking  in  a  field,  in  her  dreams, 
and  had  seen  the  moon  rise  over  shocks 
of  corn  that  stood  against  the  sky  like 
the  plumed  and  nodding  heads  of  war- 
riors. "  Such  things  are  foolish,  Mary," 
Philly  said,  her  cheeks  very  pink. 

Then  she  was  silent,  remembering  how 
yellow  the  great  flat  shield  was,  pushed 
up  from  behind  the  black  edge  of  the 
world, — how  still  and  solemn  the  misty 
fields ! — "  you'll  get  a  beau  that  loves 
you."  Phillippa  wished  she  might  see 
the  book,  just  to  know  what  these  things 
were  that  were  read  to  Mary.  "  It's  a 
wrong  book,"  she  said ;  "  I  never  saw  such 
a  book!" 
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"I'll  show  it  to  you,"  Mary  said;  "it's 
on  the  table  in  the  kitchen.    I'll  get  it." 

"Oh  no,"  Philly  said,  faintly;  "it's 
a  wicked  book." 

But  Mary  had  gone.  When  she  came 
back,  with  a  ragged  old  book,  she  had  for- 
gotten her  fright  at  dreaming  about  ap- 
ples. Philly  sat  there,  bareheaded,  in  the 
sunshine,  her  sewing  fallen  on  her  lap, 
watching  Mary  pick  hollyhock  seeds;  the 
air  was  hazy  with  autumn,  and  there 
was  the  scent  of  fallen  leaves  and  wet 
grass  and  the  fresh  tan-bark  of  the  gar- 
den paths.  It  had  been  an  autumn  field 
of  which  she  had  dreamed,  and  a  great 
shining  harvest-moon.  In  the  Bible  peo- 
ple were  warned  of  God  in  dreams.  And 
her  father — how  often  she  had  heard  her 
father  say  that  in  the  visions  of  his  head 
upon  his  bed,  he  had  been  instructed  by 
Heaven !  Phillippa  put  out  her  hand 
and  picked  up  the  foul,  stained  old  book, 
shrinking  from  the  odor  of  its  soiled 
leaves.  The  first  page  was  folded  over, 
and  opened  out  into  a  map  with  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac;  in  the  middle  was  a 
single  verse : 

Mortal !  wouldst  thou  scan  aright 
Dreams  and  visions  of  the  night? 
Wouldst  thou  future  secrets  learn 
And  the  fate  of  Dreams  discern? 
Wouldst  thou  ope  the  Curtain  dark 
And  thy  future  fortune  mark? 
Try  the  mystic  Page,  and  read 
What  the  vision  has  decreed. 

Philly  held  her  red  lip  between  her 
teeth,  and  turned  the  pages. 

Money. — To  dream  of  finding  money — 
mourning  and  loss. 

Monkey. — You  have  strange  and  secret 
enemies. 

Moon. — Phillippa  shivered.  Moon. — A 
good  omen.  It  denotes  sudden  and  un- 
expected joy.  Great  success  in  love. 
Philly  shut  the  book  sharply;  then  open- 
ed it  again ;  such  books  sometimes  told 
(so  foolishly!)  of  charms  which  caught 
love.  Mary,  pulling  the  hollyhocks  down 
to  pick  the  fuzzy,  yellowing  disks  that 
held  the  seeds,  was  laughing  to  herself. 

Philly  turned  over  the  leaves.  The 
charms  were  there:  Instructions  for  mak- 
ing Dumb  Cake,  to  cut  which  reveals  a 
lover: — "any  number  of  young  females 
to  take  a  handful  of  wheaten  flour — " 
That  was  no  use;  there  was  no  need  for 
a  number  of  females.    To  know  whether 


a  man  shall  have  the  woman  he  wishes. 
No ;  not  that.  A  charm  to  charm  a  man's 
love.  Suddenly  it  seemed  to  Phillippa 
that  she  felt  her  blood  running  and  tin- 
gling in  every  vein.  .  .  .  "  Let  a  young 
maid  pick  of  rosemary  two  roots;  of 
monkshood, — "  A  line  had  been  drawn 
through  this  word  and  something  writ- 
ten over  it;  but  the  ink  was  faded  and 
brown,  the  page  ragged  with  use,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  read  it.  Perhaps  it 
was  motherwort,  an  herb  Philly  did  not 
know;  or  it  might  be  mandrake; — one 
might  call  it  either,  the  writing  was  so 
dim  and  blurred.  "  But  it's  best  to  take 
what  the  book  says,"  Phillippa  said  to 
herself,  simply.  She  knew  so  little  of 
books  that  a  misprint  never  suggested 
itself  to  her : — "  of  monkshood  two  roots; 
of  the  flower  of  corn,  ten  threads;  let 
her  sleep  on  them  one  night.  In  the 
morning  let  her  set  them  on  her  heart,  and 
walk  backward  ten  steps,  praying  for  the 
love  of  her  beloved.  Let  her  then  steep 
and  boil  these  things  in  a  pint  of  pure 
water.  When  she  shall  add  this  philtre 
to  the  drink  of  the  one  who  loves  her  not, 
he  shall  love  the  female  who  meets  his 
eye  first  on  the  drinking  thereof.  There- 
fore let  the  young  maid  be  industrious 
to  stand  before  him  when  he  shall  drink." 
"  There  is  no  harm  in  it,"  Philly  said. 

Ill 

"  Phillippa,"  said  David  King,  stand- 
ing in  the  kitchen  doorway,  "  what  is  this 
smell  of  herbs ?  Is  any  one  ailing?  Have 
you  been  making  herb  tea?" 

"  No,  father,"  she  said,  briefly,  her  face 
growing  very  pink. 

All  that  day  there  was  a  shy  joyousness 
about  her  which  she  did  not  share  with 
any  one;  but  there  was  a  puzzled  look 
too,  as  of  one  who  is  not  certain  what 
course  to  follow; — how  was  she  to  give 
the  charm  ?  Yet  it  came  about  simply 
enough:  Robert  Fenn  had  lately  felt  it 
borne  in  upon  him  that  he  must  once 
more  deal  with  this  girl  for  her  soul's 
sake.  So  that  very  afternoon,  in  the 
November  dusk,  he  came  to  her  door, 
standing,  knocking,  solemnly,  without 
tenderness  or  friendship  or  even  pity,  for 
when  a  sinner  seems  satisfied  with  sin, 
a  righteous  anger  arms  the  servant  of 
God  to  struggle  with  the  devil. 

Yet  she  was  so  meek!    He  found  him- 
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self  softening  as  one  is  softened  by  a 
child's  submission.  She  sat  before  him  on 
the  old  sofa  in  the  parlor,  her  hands  locked 
tightly  together  in  her  lap,  her  eyes  down- 
cast, her  voice  very  low  and  trembling; 
she  admitted  her  backsliding,  and  she  ac- 
knowledged her  errors;  but — she  would 
not  come  to  church.  "  Not— yet,"  she 
said. 

"  Will  you  come,  then,  some  time  ?" 

"  Yes,  some  time." 

"  Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time." 

"  I  will  come — afterwards." 

"After — what?"  he  insisted. 

"  After — "  she  said,  and  paused ;  then 
she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his.  "  I  will  come !" 
she  said. 

There  was  something  in  her  look  that 
made  him  draw  in  his  breath,  yet  he  did 
not  know  what  it  was.  But  whatever  it 
was,  it  shook  him  rudely  out  of  his  im- 
personal passion  for  her  salvation.  He 
said,  stumbling  in  his  words,  that  he  gave 
thanks  to  God  who  had  moved  her  to 
this  promise;  and — and  she  was  quite 
well?  She  must  be  careful  of  the  au- 
tumnal chill  in  these  November  days. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Phillippa,  not  looking 
at  him,  "  you  will  stay  to  tea  ?" 

Robert  Fenn  said  quickly  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  do  so.  In  his  simple, 
saintly  egotism  he  thought  that  the  sol- 
emn pleasure  of  entertaining  him  might 
be  a  means  of  grace  to  her.  When  Philly 
left  him  in  the  cold,  faintly  lighted  par- 
lor, and  went  away  to  see  to  her  table,  he 
fell  into  silent  prayer  for  this  wandering 
lamb,  his  stern,  melancholy  face  soften- 
ing almost  to  tenderness. 

David  King  was  greatly  pleased  when 
his  daughter  told  him  of  their  guest. 
"  Treat  him  well,  my  Phillippa.  Get  out 
your  best  jam." 

"  Yes,"  Philly  said ;  "  but — he  will  have 
tea." 

"  We  always  have  tea,"  said  the  old 
man ;  "  do  not  let  a  small  thing  move  you 
so  much,  my  Phillippa." 

But  he  was  moved  himself,  for  he 
thought  that  he  would  argue  with  his 
guest  when  tea  was  over.  A  little  later 
they  sat  down  in  awkward  silence,  for 
none  of  the  three  had  any  small-talk. 
The  table,  very  bare  and  plain,  was  light- 
ed by  two  candles  that  cast  uncertain 
shadows  across  the  white  cloth  and  on 
Phillippa's  pale  face.    Before  supper  she 
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had  run  quickly  up  stairs  to  put  on  her 
best  frock,  smooth  her  shining  hair  down 
in  two  loops  over  her  ears;  then  she 
fastened  her  high  tortoise-shell  comb  in 
the  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and 
pinned  her  one  adornment — a  flat  gold 
brooch — on  the  bosom  of  her  gown;  but 
for  all  the  courage  imparted  by  such  vani- 
ties she  was  trembling  as  if  awed  by  the 
minister's  presence.  She  scarcely  spoke, 
except  to  ask  him  whether  he  took  cream 
and  sugar  in  his  tea;  and  when  she 
handed  it  to  him  she  said,  very  low, 

"  Will  you  taste  it,  and  see  if  it  is 
right  ?" 

He  made  polite  haste  to  sip  it;  as  he 
did  so  she  said,  loudly, 

"Is  it — is  it  agreeable?" 

Robert  Eenn,  startled,  looked  up  at  her 
over  the  rim  of  his  cup,  and  said,  quickly, 
"  Very ;  very  indeed."  But  he  drank 
some  water.  "  It  is  perhaps  a  little 
strong,"  he  added.  Then,  having  quali- 
fied his  politeness  for  conscience'  sake,  he 
drank  all  his  bitter  tea  for  human  kind- 
ness' sake.  After  that,  Philly  did  not 
speak,  but  gradually  the  color  came 
back  into  her  face. 

The  minister  and  the  Irvingite  talked 
a  little,  and  by-and-by  drifted  into  theo- 
logical discussion,  in  which  the  minister 
combated  vigorously  the  doctrine  of  the 
Tongues. 

"  Why,"  he  insisted,  "  do  not  the 
Tongues  descend  upon  all  the  servants  of 
God?  Then,  indeed,  one  might  know  for 
himself  that  this  gibberish  was  not  of 
the  devil.  If  my  lips  were  touched  by 
this  Power,  I  might  believe ;  '  for  he 
that  speaketh  in  an  unknown  tongue 
edifieth  himself !" 

And  David  King,  armed,  he  said  to 
himself,  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  an- 
swered with  a  keen  thrust  at  the  young 
man's  spiritual  pride.  "  Shall  he  that  is 
created  say  to  Him  that  created  him, 
'  Wherefore  doest  Thou  not  thus  ?'  " 

Fenn  defended  himself,  and  the  talk 
grew  very  heated;  the  arguments  pro- 
longed themselves  interminably.  Phil- 
ly took  no  part  in  them;  she  was  moving 
softly  about,  helping  her  old  Plannah  to 
carry  away  the  dishes,  coming  and  go- 
ing with  light  hurried  footsteps,  her  face 
full  of  smiling  dreams,  and  by-and-by 
sitting  down  by  the  table,  and  drawing  a 
candle  near  her  so  that  she  could  sew. 
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The  minister,  absorbed  in  his  argument, 
never  looked  at  her.  But  as  the  evening 
lengthened  he  became  less  quick  in  his 
own  defence;  once  he  failed  altogether 
to  answer,  and  sat  in  silence  under  King's 
rapt  remembrances.  A  curious  blackness 
was  settling  under  his  eyes,  and  twice  he 
passed  his  hand  across  his  lips. 

"  They  are  numb,"  he  said,  with  sur- 
prised apology,  to  David  King.  A  mo- 
ment later  he  shivered  violently,  and  then 
suddenly  beads  of  sweat  broke  out  on  his 
forehead,  and  the  color  swept  out  of  his 
face ;  he  started  up,  staring  about  him, 
and  stumbling  in  his  speech,  as  he  tried 
to  say  that  he  was — that  he  was — 

It  was  so  sudden — his  rising,  then 
falling  back  into  his  chair,  then  slipping 
sideways  to  the  floor,  stammering  inco- 
herently— that  David  King  sat  looking 
at  him  in  dumb  amazement.  Phillippa 
cried  out;  then  stood  stock-still,  her 
hands  flat  on  the  table,  bending  forward 
and  peering  over  at  the  figure  on  the 
floor,  while,  slowly,  her  mouth  dropped 
open  in  horrified  astonishment.  Fenn 
was  speaking  brokenly,  his  voice  trail- 
ing on  and  on,  in  unintelligible  words. 
David  King  lifted  his  hands  to  Heaven. 

"  The  Voice  r 

But  Philly,  as  though  she  was  breaking 
out  of  some  invisible  bonds  that  held 
her,  groaning  even  with  the  effort,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  man  on  the  floor,  said: 
"  He  is  dying.  Don't  you  see  he  is 
dying  ?" 

David  King,  shocked  from  his  ecstasy, 
ran  swiftly  to  his  side.  "  Sir,  what  ails 
you  ?" 

"  He  is  going  to  die,"  Philly  said, 
monotonously. 

David,  aghast,  ran  to  the  kitchen,  call- 
ing for  aid,  and  bringing  back  a  great 
bowl  of  hot  water.  "  Drink  it !  Drink 
it,  I  tell  ye !    I  believe  you're  poisoned !" 

Phillippa  lifted  her  arms  in  agonized, 
wordless  appeal;  then  dropped  them,  her 
head  sinking  forward  on  her  breast. 
Then  suddenly  she  turned  and  went  stag- 
gering out  of  the  room  and  out  of  the 
house,  into  the  darkness.  By  the  bench 
under  the  sycamore  she  fell  down, 
crouching,  her  forehead  grovelling  on 
the  earth,  her  fingers  tangled  in  her 
hair.  She  whispered  to  herself :  "  Lord, 
Lord,  Lord."  She  had  forgotten  how 
to  pray. 


David  King  and  his  old  servant,  hurry- 
ing back  and  forth  with  one  remedy  or 
another,  hardly  missed  her;  their  shad- 
ows loomed  gigantic  against,  the  walls, 
stretching  across  the  ceiling,  bending 
and  sinking  as  they  knelt  with  some 
new  remedy  beside  the  poor  young  man. 
More  than  once  they  were  ready  to  give 
up;  yet  each  would  suggest  one  more 
effort;  and  so  the  struggle  went  on. 
Little  by  little  they  gained.  The  minis- 
ter's eyes  opened  once;  then  again.  Then 
he  smiled.  Then  he  said  something,  one 
could  not  hear  what. 

"Bless  the  Lord!"  said  David  King, 
solemnly. 

Philly,  creeping  in  out  of  the  night, 
clinging  to  the  door  to  keep  on  her  feet, 
heard  the  words  and  broke  into  a  dread- 
ful cry  of  relief. 

"  It  was  poison,"  her  father  said ; 
"  when  he  gets  over  it,  he'll  tell  us  what 
it  was." 

IV 

However,  Robert  Fenn  never  did  teli 
what  it  was,  for  the  reason  that  he  did 
not  know.  But  he  did  offer  an  explana- 
tion that  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
himself :  the  Lord  sent  the  sickness  in 
David  King's  house  for  the  purpose  of 
revealing  himself  to  Phillippa.  For  the 
minister  had  seen  her  in  those  first  dim 
moments  of  recovery,  when  she  had  fall- 
en upon  her  knees  and  stammered  aloud 
repentance  for  sin. 

"  Truly,"  said  the  young  man,  lying 
very  white  and  feeble  on  his  pillow,  and 
looking  up  into  Phillippa's  face  when 
she  brought  him  his  gruel,  "  He  moves 
in  a  mysterious  way  His  wonders  to  per- 
form !"  Phillippa  silently  began  to  feed 
him.  "  I  heard  you  call  upon  the  Lord 
for  forgiveness,  and  the  Lord  is  merci- 
ful and  gracious!"  he  said,  gently. 

And  Philly  said,  very  low,  "  Yes." 

So  Robert  Fenn  thanked  God,  and 
took  his  gruel,  and  thought  that  it  was 
very  good,  and  that  this  young  sister 
was  in  the  way  of  salvation.  Also  that 
she  had  pleasing  eyes.  Indeed,  in  the 
next  few  days,  before  he  was  strong 
enough  to  be  moved  across  the  street  to 
his  own  house,  Robert  thought  less  of 
Phillippa's  salvation  and  more  of  her 
eyes.  So  much  more  that  when  he  was 
quite  well,  and  had  no  claim  whatever  to 
gruel,  he  came  and  sat  by  the  fire  with 
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David  King,  and  discussed  deep  doc- 
trines, and  looked  sidewise  at  the  girl 
sewing  silently  and  never  lifting  her 
eyes  to  his.  He  used  to  talk  to  Mary 
about  her,  and  most  of  all  he  preached 
at  her,  for  now  she  came  every  Sunday 
to  church  and  sat  before  him,  with  pale 
worn  face  and  down-dropped  eyes.  Then, 
after  a  while,  thinking  entirely  of  those 
gentle,  unhappy  eyes,  and  not  at  all  of 
her  soul,  he  told  her  that  he  loved  her. 
It  was  in  the  spring  twilight,  and  they 
were  alone  in  the  parlor,  standing  up  be- 
fore the  fireplace,  full  now  of  apple 
blossoms,  and  Philly,  her  hands  clasped 
very  hard  together,  said,  her  voice  strain- 
ed and  harsh,  "  No." 

The  minister  bowed  his  head  very 
meekly  and  went  away.  His  explanation 
to  himself  was,  the  Lord  was  unwilling 
that  he  should  divert  his  soul  from  His 
service  to  human  affairs.  But  a  year 
later  his  hunger  got  the  better  of  him, 
and  he  tried  again.  And  once  more 
she  said  "  No:"  And  once  more  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Divine  Will,  but  he  was 
very  melancholy  and  solemn  and  a  little 
resentful,  thinking  less  of  the  dealings 
of  Providence  and  more  of  slighted  love. 
Indeed,  he  was  so  bitter  at  heart  that 
he  went  and  clamored  to  David  King 
for  a  reason  for  Philly's  unkindness. 

But  the  old  man  shook  his  head.  "  A 
young  female  does  not  have  reasons,"  he 
said. 

So  Robert  tried  again,  and  by-and-by 
again ;  and  every  time,  with  tears,  she 
said  "No." 

Robert  Fenn  no  longer  believed  it  was 
Heaven  which  stood  in  his  way;  for, 
modest  as  he  was,  he  began  to  know, 
perhaps  by  instinct,  that  she  loved  him. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  when  the  seventh 
year  was  past,  and,  crying,  she  had  shaken 
her  head  and  given  him  her  wordless  re- 
fusal, he  girded  himself,  and  went  back 
the  very  next  day. 

It  was  early  in  November,  a  still,  hazy 
afternoon;  Philly  had  been  wandering 
aimlessly  about  her  garden,  her  little 
wan  face  muffled  in  a  blue  hood,  her 
vague  eyes  full  of  the  pain  that  had 
been  in  them  now  all  these  seven  long 
years.  She  was  standing,  motionless,  be- 
fore some  frosted  stalks,  mechanically 
crumbling  the  dry  seed-pods  between 
nervous  thumb  and  finger,  when  Robert 


Fenn  came  up  behind  her  and  touched 
her  gently  on  the  shoulder.  "  I  have 
come,  Phillippa,  to  ask  you  why  you  will 
not  marry  me.  There  can  be  no  good 
reason,  and  if  it's  an  evil  reason  I  will 
overcome  -it.    Tell  me  why." 

She  put  her  hand  up  to  her  lips,  and 
looked  away  from  him. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  it  is  my  due ;  seven 
years  I  have  waited,  like  Jacob  of  old." 

Phillippa,  her  hand  over  mouth,  shook 
her  head. 

"  Philly,"  he  said,  "  we  are  not  young 
any  longer.  Tell  me  why,  and  I  will 
make  it  right."  Lie  was  very  gentle 
with  her,  holding  one  of  her  hands  and 
stroking  it  as  one  might  hold  a  child's 
hand  to  comfort  and  encourage  it. 

Philly  looked  at  him  with  scared  eyes ; 
then  suddenly  she  burst  into  shrill  sob- 
bing, covering  her  face  and  turning  away 
from  him.  He,  confounded  and  frighten- 
ed, followed  her  and  tried  to  soothe  her. 
"  Never  mind ;  never  mind.  If  you  don't 
want  to  tell  me — " 

"  I  do  want  to  tell  you.  I  will  tell 
you:  I  did  a  wicked  deed.  It  was  this 
very  plant ;  here,  where  we  stand.  It  was 
poison.  I  did  not  know.  The  book  said 
monkshood;  perhaps  it  was  a  mistake.  It 
said  monkshood.  But  it  was  a  wicked 
deed — "  She  swayed  a  little  as  she  spoke, 
and  then  seemed  to  sink  down  and  down 
until  she  sat  crumpled  up  upon  the 
ground,  clutching  at  the  shrivelled  stalks. 

For  one  dreadful  moment  he  thought 
that  she  had  lost  her  senses.  He  tried  to 
lift  her  to  her  feet,  saying,  tenderly, 
"  There !  we  will  not  speak  of  it — " 

"  I  murdered  you,"  she  said,  looking 
up  at  him  with  terrible  composure.  "  I 
put  the  charm  into  your  tea;  it  was 
witchcraft.  Wicked  woman !  You  didn't 
die.  But  it  was  murder.  I  meant — I 
meant  no  harm,"  she  ended,  feebly. 

Then  he  understood.  He  lifted  her 
up,  and  held  her  in  his  arms,  silent  for 
a  moment  under  the  shock  of  her  con- 
fession. Then,  suddenly  triumphant, 
"  Why,  but,  Philly,  you  loved  me !" 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  what  is  that !" 

"  It  is  much  to  me,  Phillippa,"  he  said, 
meekly.  Then  he  led  her  over  to  the 
seat  under  the  sycamore,  arguing  gently, 
"  My  beloved,  you  meant  no  wrong," — 
but  as  he  argued  he  saw  that  she  was  not 
listening. 
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David  King,  coming-  home  from  the 
tannery,  saw  them  sitting  there,  and 
called  out,  anxiously:  "-What  is  it?  Is 
Phillippa  sick?"  The  minister,  much 
agitated,  tried,  as  the  old  man  came 
breathlessly  up  to  them,  to  explain. 
With  halting  words  of  excuse  and  tender 
protestations  he  told  the  story  of  the 
charm;  David  King,  leaning  on  his 
stick,  listening;  Phillippa,  with  a  hope- 
less face,  rolling  with  listless  fingers  the 
strings  of  her  little  hood.  "  Tell  her," 
Robert  urged,  "  that  it  is  nothing." 

"  I  cannot  do  that." 

Phillippa  looked  up  at  him  quickly. 

"  It  was  a  sin,"  said  David,  "  to  try  to 
move  by  evil  arts  the  will  of  God." 

Philly  bowed  her  head. 

"  But — "  protested  the  minister. 

"Father,  father,"  Philly  said,  "I  am 
a  great  sinner!" 

"  Yes,  my  Phillippa." 

Robert,  dismayed,  began  to  deny;  but 
David  King  checked  him.  "  It  was  a 
sin.  Therefore,  Phillippa,  sin  no  more. 
Did  you  pray  for  Robert's  love?" 

Phillippa  said  in  a  whisper,  "  Yes." 


"  And  he  gave  it  to  you  ?" 
"  Yes." 

' "  My  Phillippa,  was  it  the  evil  weed 
that  moved  him?"  She  looked  at  him 
blankly.  "-My  child,  your  Saviour 
moved  Robert,  because  you  asked  Him ! 
Will  you  do  such  despite  to  your  Lord 
as  to  reject  the  gift  He  has  given  in 
answer  to  your  prayer?" 

Philly  lifted  her  head  with  the  look  of 
one  who  listens  intently.  Robert  Fenn 
trembled ;  then  came  a  long  silence.  Sud- 
denly it  was  broken  by  a  strange  sound — 
loud,  sonorous,  vibrating — half  a  chant, 
half  a  cry.  "  Oh,  Phillippa  !  oh,  Phillip- 
pa !  I  do  require,  I  do  require  that  you 
accept  your  Saviour's  gift.  Oh,  add  not 
sin  to  sin,  oh,  add  not  sin  to  sin,  by 
making  your  prayer  of  no  avail !" 

No  one  spoke.  A  leaf  came  sliding 
slow  through  the  mist  and  fell  on  Phil- 
ly's  knees.  Then  suddenly  her  eyes  filled 
with  blessed  tears.  She  stretched  out  her 
arms  in  her  father,  and  smiled. 

Put  Robert  Fenn,  looking  with  tender 
eyes  at  the  old  man,  said,  softly,  "  The 
Voice  of  the  Lord." 
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THE  most  interesting  feature  in  the 
consideration  of  gem-engraving  is 
the  fact  that  in  a  completely  clas- 
sified cabinet  of  ornamented  or  inscribed 
stones  we  find  a  series  of  specimens  of 
one  branch  of  art-industry,  representing 
every  epoch  from  the  rude  work  of  the 
record-bearing  cylinders  engraved  by  na- 
tions of  remote  eras,  the  first  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  through  periods  of 
improvement,  excellence,  superexcellence, 
and  decline,  down  almost  to  the  close  of 
the  century  before  last,  each  era  having 
some  character  meriting  our  attention. 

Through  each  peculiar  trait  we  can 
recognize  the  art-work  of  epochs  and 
nationalities,  as  emanating  in  every  case 
from  a  certain  or  distinct  people.  So 
completely  can  we  form  an  acquaintance 
with  the  various  characteristics  of  each 
nation's  manner  of  engraving  gems  that, 
once  experience  has  been  acquired,  we 
are  enabled  to  discern  the  epoch  and  rec- 


ognize very  nearly  the  people  who  have 
executed  the  work,  and  safely  calculate 
about  when  it  was  done.  We  estimate 
the  civilization  of  the  epoch  and  the  art- 
power  of  the  people  in  proportion  to  the 
rudeness  of  the  incisions  or  the  beauty 
of  their  conception  and  quality  of  execu- 
tion. 

One  cannot  fully  appreciate  engraved 
gems  without  realizing  that  the  most  co- 
lossal statues,  the  grandest  edifices,  pal- 
aces, inscribed  monoliths,  great  cities 
with  fortified  defences,  have  succumbed 
to  the  destroying  influences  of  age  and 
decay;  ruin  has  overtaken  them.  We  can 
but  imagine  what  they  were  from  the 
poor  morsels  that  remain;  while  in  that 
very  debris,  safe,  sound,  and  unsullied, 
we  find  those  little  engraved  gems,  the 
most  minute  evidences  of  master-minds, 
spared  to  us,  not  only  to  reveal  the  art- 
luxury  of  those  ancient  days,  but  the 
tidings  and  portraiture  of  that  impor- 


Bacchus  and  Ariadne 
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tant  period  when  our  Saviour  walked 
among  men. 

We  find  occasionally  representations 
on  little  stones  of  that  great  evangelist, 
that  mediator,  Gautama  Buddha,  who 
preceded  Christ  more  than  500  years. 
There  is  one  gem  of  him  as  Tataga- 
tha  or  Siddhartha  in  my  collection, 
which  appears  to  be  an  oriental  pearl 
portrait,  which,  after  being  carved  in 
stone,  was  ages  ago  deposited  in  the  shell 
of  a  mollusc  at  the  bottom  of  the  Indian 
Sea,  where  it  became  coated  with  the 
pearly  film  which  gave  it  the  beautiful 
color  and  orient  lustre  it  has  borne 
through  many  centuries. 

The  Egyptians  have  left  us  those  great 


stone  figures  of  Rameses,  Thothmes, 
Osiris,  and  a  host  of  other  myths,  most 
of  them  disfigured  and  fallen  in  the 
sands  of  their  deserts. 

We  are  attracted  by  their  temples  and 
by  the  placid  countenances  of  their 
statues.  We  are  awed  by  the  great  auto- 
cratic arms  held  out  to  us  with  the  in- 
signia of  their  past  power  and  greatness. 
They  certainly  have  succeeded  in  handing 
down  to  us  evidences  of  their  possessions 
and  their  dominion,  yet  all  in  a  state  of 
demolition.  It  is  their  glyptic  work  that 
has  come  to  us  in  greatest  perfection. 
We  are  especially  interested  in  their 
scarabei,  and  most  particularly  in  those 
scarabei  prepared  to  take  the  place  of 
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Odenathus  and  Zenobia,  engraved  by 
Demetrius  the  Greek 

the  human  heart  in  the  mummy;  many 
of  these  contain  very  curious  inscriptions 
and  addresses  to  the  soul,  which  I  have 
fully  described  elsewhere. 

Persia  wrought  principally  on  cylin- 
ders and  seals,  and  thousands  of  specimens 
have  been  recently  unearthed  in  Assyria 
and  Nippur.  At  times  we  meet  with  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  intaglios  during  ex- 
cavations in  that  country.  One  recently 
come  into  my  possession  is  a  portrait 
of  King  Sapor  I.,  the  second  of  the  Sas- 
sanians,  who  ruled  in  the  third  century 
a.d.  This  gem  has  an  inscription  in  Sas- 
sanian.  Sapor's  contests  with  the  army 
of  Zenobia  before  Palmyra  enhance  our 
interest  in  this  profile  gem.  Cylinders  are 
without  doubt  the  oldest  form  of  seals  in 
stone,  though  I  have  seen  some  on  sec- 
tions of  wooden  reeds;  and  as  bearers  of 
messages  from  such  a  remote  period  we 
at  times  attach  a  greater  interest  to 
them  than  to  the  more  beautiful  Greek 
and  Roman  gems.  We  have  cylinders  and 
their  impressions  from  the  Assyrian,  Per- 
sian, Hittite,  Phoenician,  and  Cyprian  na- 
tions. Among  the  various  bequests  from 
Persia,  many  of  their  gems  give  us  por- 
traits of  their  deities,  monarchs,  and  re- 
ligious creeds.  Considering  that  they  are 
the  work  of  a  people  so  isolated  and  so 
'•'■mote  from  Western  civilization,  their 


age  and  peculiar  designs  render  many  of 
them  exceedingly  interesting. 

From  their  country  in  ancient  Italy, 
west  and  south  of  the  Ciminian  Forest, 
centuries  before  Christ,  the  Etruscans 
sent  out  to  the  then  known  world  the 
scarabei  in  sard  and  chalcedony,  engraved 
in  a  most  peculiar  manner.  Their  style 
was  unique;  they  commenced  with  a 
knowledge  of  their  design  by  making  a 
series  of  deeply  drilled  cavities.  These 
incisions  when  joined  together  formed 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  which  were 
frequently  strange  in  shape,  because  the 
artist  was  compelled  to  complete  his  sub- 
ject, sometimes  of  three  figures,  on  the 
very  limited  space  of  the  under  flat  face 
of  a  small  scarabeus.  Until  now  a  vast 
amount  of  learning  and  energy  has  been 
expended  in  efforts  to  interpret  their  in- 
scriptions, and  although  these  attempts 
have  been  unsuccessful,  they  do  not  deter 
the  scientists  of  to-day  from  endeavoring 
to  fathom  their  meaning. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago 
the  Phoenicians  inhabited  a  narrow, 
mountain-guarded  strip  of  land  in  Syria, 
from  whose  western  shore  they  looked 
out  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Here  and 
there  we  have  unearthed  a  graven  stone 
and  inscribed  cylinder,  or  a  scarabeus. 
In  their  ancient  colony  at  Tharros,  on 


Portrait  of  y£sop,  engraved  about  500  b.c. 


"A  true   Portrait  of 
An  ancient  Gem  of 

the  island  of  Sardinia,  we  have  found 
the  most  unquestionably  authentic 
Phoenician  scarabei ;  with  these  frag- 
ments in  stone  of  that  nation's  bequests 
we  have  obtained  some  idea  of  the 
glyptic  art  of  the  people  of  Phoenicia. 

The  Greek  gems  of  the  earliest  epoch 
left  much  to  desire ;  they  then  represented 
objects  rather  carelessly ;  eventually,  how- 
ever, by  artistic  study  and  delineation  of 
the  beautiful  in  the  human  form,  Greece 
became  the  source  of  the  finest  and 
richest  glyptic  art  treasures  in  all  deco- 
rative work.  Their  minute  engravings 
on  stone  were  faithful  intaglio  repre- 
sentations of  the  living  subjects  who 
thronged  their  ateliers. 

The  Greeks  were  not  restricted  by  mod- 
ern social  ideas.  In  representing  the 
mythological  deities  they  had  every  op- 
portunity to  study  the  nude  form,  and 
thus  they  reproduced  the  beautiful  wo- 
men of  their  day  in  the  masterly  and 
faithful  portraiture  of  nature. 

The  many  classic  gems  of  the  Roman 
period  give  us  the  only  perfect  portraits 
in  miniature  that  have  been  preserved 
from  ancient  times  —  their  emperors, 
statesmen,  warriors,  poets,  incidents  of 
their  conflicts,  their  sports,  games,  and 
apparel. 

When  Rome's  reputation  was  heralded 
and  established  as  the  glyptic  art  centre 


the  Holy  Sudarium" 
the  Second  Century 

and  patroness  of  the  then  known  world, 
it  became  the  vortex  into  which  hosts  of 
artisans  were  attracted.  They  were  well 
received,  and  were  given  plenty  of  occu- 
pation and  emolument.  At  first  the  col- 
onists incised  what  was  known  as  the 
Hellenic  style,  and  then  as  they  frater- 
nized with  the  Romans,  and  as  the  Ro- 
mans made  incisions  under  their  instruc- 
tion, Roman  glyptic  work  showed  the 
Greek  influence,  and  such  works  con- 
stituted the  gems  of  the  Grseco-Roman 
epoch.  We  recognize  the  first  century  in 
Rome  as  the  prolific  period,  celebrated 
for  the  greatest  diversity  of  subjects,  both 
in  cameos  and  intaglios. 


Charon 

A  curious,  unique  Roman  intaglio  of  the  second  century, 
"Charon  passing  over  the  river  Styx  in  his  bark  to  con- 
duct the  souls  after  death  to  Avernus  "  Observe  the  bird 
in  one  hand  and  the  flames  in  the  other.  A  soul  is  repre- 
sented in  the  form  of  a  bird,  which  is  already  beginning  to 
suffer  the  torment  of  eternal  fire.  The  figures  seated  are 
other  souls  awaiting  the  return  of  Charon  in  order  to  be 
transported  to  Avernus. 
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The  gems  of  the  Gnostics,  known  as  the 
Abraxas,  have  never  had  any  prototype. 
Those  who  joined  their  ranks  and  be- 
lieved in  the  mystic  inscriptions  and 
strange  emblems  were  gathered  in  from 
among  the  pagans  and  the  Jews;  and 
even  some  nominal  Christians  accept- 
ed and  carried  their  strange  tokens  in 
the  first  and  second  centuries  a.  d.  We 
find  among  their  peculiar  inscriptions  the 


Sapor  I. 


Greek  vowels  and  other  characters  at  that 
time  known  only  to  themselves,  and  now 
unintelligible.  The  disciples,  it  is  be- 
lieved, received  the  mysterious  talismanic 
stones,  and  carried  them  with  a  fear  of 
the  Prince  of  Darkness. 

The  apostle  St.  Paul,  recognizing  the 
opposition  of  the  Abraxas  to  the  growing 
Christian  faith,  combated  with  them  and 
warned  the  followers  of  Christ  not  to 
put  their  trust  in  the  tokens  of 
the  Gnostics. 

In  the  first  years  of  Christianity  the 
followers  of  Christ  had  only  a  few  sym- 
bolic gems,  on  which  the  designs  were  a 
dove,  two  or  three  fish,  two  palms  crossed, 
the  ship  of  Good  Hope  under  sail,  and 
other  religious  tokens  engraved  on  stone 
and  on  bone,  and  a  few  simple  symbols 
which  ornamented  the  tesserae  which  they 
used  to  designate  the  members  of  their 
fraternity,  at  the  entrance  to  the  cata- 
combs, so  that  the  faithful  might  enter, 
and  the  spies  of  the  pagan  enemies  might 
be  detected. 

We  can  with  difficulty  realize  that  the 
early  Christians  would  not  and  did  not 


engrave  any  representations  on  gems  of 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ.  But  when 
the  emperor  Constantine  accepted  Chris- 
tianity, and  his  people  followed  his  ex- 
ample, the  mass  of  engraved  gems  made 
in  his  dominions  for  the  first  time  de- 
picted events  in  the  birth,  life,  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  Saviour  of  man. 

Then  the  cameos  more  than  intaglios 
produced  effigies,  or  rather  portraits,  of 
the  Holy  Family,  and  representations  in 
relief  on  stone  of  the  birth,  life,  trial, 
suffering,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  On  the  Byzantine  gems  we  find 
illustrated  pictures  of  events  that  exceed 
in  interest  the  historic  records  of  all  ages. 

In  the  mediaeval  epoch  the  decline  in 
the  glyptic  branch  of  art  was  sensibly 
marked.  The  rude  and  often  grotesquely 
drawn  designs  we  meet  in  this  long 
period,  the  Middle  Ages,  may  well  be 
termed  the  work  of  the  dark  days. 

The  incisori  of  that  art  period  were 
among  those  who,  fearing  the  temptations 
of  the  world,  retired  into  monasteries, 
and  who  found  time,  after  their  hours 
of  devotion,  to  create  with  great  diligence 
illuminated  manuscripts,  as  well  as  to 
collect  and  save  many  glyptic  treasures 
that  otherwise  would  have  entirely  per- 
ished. Their  own  work  is  almost  with- 
out interest,  and  generally  lacks  all  merit. 
Nevertheless,  it  at  least  gives  us  art  tid- 
ings of  those  years  of  obscurity. 

Generally  the  heads  on  engraved  gems 
have  been  regarded  merely  as  ornamenta- 
tion, or  as  decorated  jewels.  We  should 
recognize  special  significations,  many  of 
them  being  really  miniature  portraits  of 
loved  parents  and  other  dear  relations, 
or  distinguished  friends,  respected  sover- 
eigns, often  revered  philosophers  or  es- 
teemed statesmen. 

The  most  of  the  mythological  effigies 
were  not  merely  curious  representations 
of  those  deities,  they  were  in  most  cases 
tokens,  portraits  receiving  adoration  and 
cherished,  as  in  our  day  images  of  our 
Saviour  are  valued.  In  regard  to  Christ, 
it  is  remarkable  that  it  was  only  in  the 
fifth  century  when  portraits  of  the  Re- 
deemer commenced  to  appear. 

In  the  Bible  reference  is  frequently 
made  to  gems  in  sardius,  beryl,  and  some 
other  precious  stones,  which  have  rarely 
survived  the  ruin  of  ages.  The  many  en- 
graved gems  that  have  been  found  in  the 


Jupiter  ^giochus 


This  superb  ancient  cameo  on  chrysoprase  of  "  Jupiter  ^Egiochus"  is  of  the  close  of  the  epoch  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
or  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Commodus  It  is  the  eighth  in  importance  of  the  remarkable  antique  cameos  that  have 
been  preserved  from  the  early  centuries  after  Christ. 


debris  of  ancient  cities  of  Asia,  Greece, 
Syria,  and  Italy  are  generally  on  what 
are  termed  semi-precious  stones.  Many 
of  them  were  engraved  with  a  view  to 
artistic  effect  and  personal  adornment, 
yet  a  great  proportion  were  intaglios  in- 
tended for  seals;  others  were  tokens  of 
admiration  and  regard  when  only  re- 
minders of  friends,  but  of  adoration  when 
addressed  to  patron  saints  or  deities. 

The  religious  belief  of  those  wearing 
an  engraved  gem  on  the  hand  was  often 
indicated  by  the  design  on  the  ring  stone. 
In  Egypt  the  scarabeus  with  hieroglyphic 
design  engraved  on  the  under  flat  sur- 
face indicated  often  the  favorite  deity 
of  the  possessor,  and  at  times  bore  some 
earnest  prayer  in  symbolic  characters. 

One  of  the  most  important  token  gem 
stones  I  have  ever  found  is  on  an  oval 
polished  sard,  on  which  are  engraved  or 
sunken  two  cavities,  one  oval,  the  other 


round.  The  idea  was,  two  lovers  being 
obliged  to  be  separated  for  a  long  period, 
the  man  placed  a  drop  of  his  blood  in  the 
oval  cavity,  while  the  woman's  blood  was 
placed  in  the  round  cavity,  each  carrying 
those  symbols  of  betrothal. 

Talismanic  gems  whenever  they  are  re- 
ligiously inscribed  may  be  regarded  as 
tablets  of  faith — a  faith  which,  though 
often  placed  erroneously,  was  fervent  and 
as  abiding  as  it  was  indelibly  registered. 

Religious  token  gems,  as  we  find  them, 
vary  in  their  character;  strange  beliefs, 
pagan  superstitions,  with  occasional  as- 
pirations to  the  true  and  living  God — so 
men  of  different  climes  have  walked  on 
the  causeway  that  leads  to  eternal  life. 

Pliny  seems  to  have  taken  so  much  in- 
terest in  amulets  that  he  wrote  exten- 
sively on  them,  enumerating  all  the  pre- 
cious stones  and  engraved  representa- 
tions of  animals  which  were  at  that  time 
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believed  to  cure  various  diseases,  and  the 
carrying  of  which  was  thought  to  protect 
from  accident.  These  engraved  stones 
were  talismans;  the  distinction  as  I 
hold  it  between  these  terms  is  that  natu- 
ral substances,  such  as  crude  precious 
stones,  metals,  and  even  the  teeth  of  ani- 
mals, claws  of  birds,  etc.,  are  amulets, 
while  all  stones  or  metal  objects  engraved 
with  symbols  or  cabalistic  words  or  de- 
signs are  talismans. 

There  remains  a  series  of  intaglios, 
but  principally  cameos,  worthy  of  our  no- 
tice. On  them  were  engraved  innumera- 
ble animals,-  birds,  fishes,  and  even  in- 
sects, all  of  which  were  carried  as  talis- 
mans. As  the  nobility  in  those  times 
chose  the  insignia  for  their  escutcheons, 
so  others,  according  to  their  supersti- 
tions, chose  some  patron  animaj  or  bird 
for  an  emblem,  and  caused  it  to  be  en- 
graved on  their  gem  talismans;  these 
symbols  were  guarded  with  religious  fer- 
vency. In  my  collection  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing: The  eagle  of  Jupiter,  symbolic  of 
his  power,  although  subservient  to  him; 
this  accounts  for  the  appropriation  of  that 


bird  by  sovereigns  from  all  times.  The 
aringa,  a  fish  of  the  Adriatic  Sea;  a 
talisman  worn  by  women  on  account  of 
its  being  the  symbol  of  fruitfulness.  A 
dolphin  on  sard  or  carnelian,  the  mar- 
iners' friend,  an  emblem  worn  by  fisher- 
men, supposed  to  protect  them  from  the 
attacks  of  voracious  fishes.  The  raven, 
the  friend  of  Apollo.  The  parrot,  a  lo- 
quacious inebriate,  guarding  from  intem- 
perance. The  peacock,  an  emblem  of 
vanity,  as  such  a  warning  to  those  carry- 
ing it,  revered  as  the  favorite  of  Juno. 
A  scorpion  on  a  transparent  stone;  its 
image,  with  that  of  the  spider  and  a  va- 
riety of  flies,  believed  to  shield  the  wearer 
from  the  ills  of  their  venomous  stings. 
The  owl;  Minerva's  head  at  times  draped 
with  an  owl,  symbolic  of  profound  medi- 
tation. A  frog;  it  quits  its  winter  hiding- 
place  and  renews  its  youth.  A  dog,  fideli- 
ty; a  cock,  vigilance;  a  turtle,  always  at 
home — a  long  life;  a  lamb,  innocence;  a 
horse,  patience  and  endurance;  a  dove, 
the  Holy  Spirit;  a  lion,  majesty  and 
force ;  a  serpent,  wisdom,  and  with  its  tail 
in  its  mouth,  eternity. 


Gem  illustrating  "The   Days  of  the  Week" 

This  archaic  intaglio  on  sardonyx  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  all  intaglios  ever  found.  It  gives  us  the  tradition 
of  the  naming  of  the  days  of  the  week,  to  be  understood  as  follows,  more  easily  explained  in  French  for  evident  reasons. 
Observing  the  impression,  the  first  day  at  the  left  is  ij,  Saturnus,  Samedi  —  Saturday ;  the  second  and  next  figure  is  H, 
Helios  or  Solis,  Dimauche— Sunday ;  the  third  and  next  figure  is  L,  Luna,  Lundi — Monday;  the  fourth  and  next  figure 
is  M,  Mars,  Mardi — Tuesday;  the  fifth  and  next  figure  is  M,  WzxcuAus—Mercredi — Wednesday;  the  sixth  and  next 
figure  is  1,  Jove  or  Jupiter,  Jeudi— Thursday ;  the  seventh  and  next  figure  is  V,  Venus,  Ve?idredi—  Friday. 


At  the  Hunting-Lodge  of  the 
Grand-Duke 

BY  ESTHER  B.  TIFFANY 


LOW,  rambling,  red-tiled,  with  ivied 
turret  and  rose-embowered  balus- 
J  trade,  lies,  in  an  emerald  clearing 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  pine  forest,  the 
hunting-lodge  of  his  Serene  Highness 
the  Grand-Duke  Felix  Leopold  Victor. 
Softest  of  turf  stretches  from  terrace  to 
brook-side,  and  beyond  to  the  encircling 
pine  stems,  among  whose  dappled  shad- 
ows gleam  slender 
naked  limbs  —  mar- 
ble, alas ! — of  tip- 
toe faun  or  dryad. 

Here  in  this 
quiet  retreat  dwell 
half  the  year 
through  bird  and 
squirrel  at  their 
will;  but  on  a  June 
afternoon  in  the 
year  of  grace  17 —  a 
pair  of  dark  eyes, 
piquant,  wilful, 
bored,  were  giving 
life  to  the  dusky 
arch  of  a  mullioned 
window.  Of  a  sud- 
den the  eyes  widen- 
ed and  sparkled. 

"  Something  mov- 
ing under  the  pines ! 
Mon  Dieu!  Actu- 
ally something  be- 
sides a  rabbit  mov- 
ing. See  —  it  is 
slipping  off  again. 
Go,  one  of  you,  and 
bring  it  in." 

And  soon  a  wil- 
lowy, frightened 
girl,  tearful  of  eye, 
dishevelled  of  locks, 
scarlet  of  cheek,  was 
ushered     into  the 


Something  moving  under  the  Pines! 


wide,  marble-flagged  hall  of  the  Jagd- 
schloss.  Herself  a  half-score  years  older 
than  the  enforced  guest,  and  clad,  all  but 
a  dazzling  breast,  in  hunter's  green,  the 
owner  of  the  dark  eyes  bent  forward  from 
her  chair  and  stared  frankly,  as  the 
great  may. 

"  Your  name  ?" 

"  Agnes  von  Auenfeld." 

"  You  have  been  crying.    Why  ?" 

"  Highness,  I  lost 
my  way." 

"  How  came  you 
here  alone  ?  Come, 
now,  who  is  he? 
Where  is  the  other 
woman  ?  Is  she 
handsome?  Dark  or 
fair  ?  Dark,  of 
course,  since  you  are 
a  gosling  blond." 

But  for  answer 
the  errant  damsel 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Here,  child,  sit 
down,"  commanded 
the  great  lady,  and 
soon,  by  the  aid  of 
a  little  coaxing,  she 
had  the  whole  story, 
and  vastly  enter- 
tained she  seemed 
by  it. 

And  since,  even 
at  a  century  or  so 
removed,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  know 
more  of  the  matter 
than  did  the  chate- 
laine of  the  hunt- 
ing-lodge, it  is  some- 
what in  this  wise 
one  might  retail  the 
sorrows  of  Agnes 
von  Auenfeld: 
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In  his  chamber  under  the  eaves,  the 
eaves  where  the  stork  built,  sat  Lilien- 
kranz  the  poet.  He  was  very  happy,  for 
he  was  composing  a  love-letter. 

"  Meine  Geliebten  "  (My  beloved  ones), 
it  began. 

True  it  was  only  Agnes,  the  younger 
of  the  two  charming  sisters  von  Auenfeld, 
whom,  constrained  by  the  arbitrary  laws 
of  the  land,  he  might  ask  to  be  his 
wife!  But  was  he  not  also  indissolubly, 
if  platonically,  bound  to  Nathalie,  the 
elder  sister?  When  on  moonlight  nights 
they  sat,  all  three,  on  the  stone  bench  in 
the  old  walled  garden,  did  he  not  with 
one  hand  press  the  rosy,  palpitating  palm 
of  his  betrothed,  and  with  the  other  the 
cool  white  fingers  of  Nathalie?  And 
when  Agnes  in  her  bridal  wreath  should 
climb  the  four  steep  flights  into  his  attic, 
was  not  Nathalie  to  make  a  third  in  the 
blessed  household  under  the  eaves? 

"My  angels!  My  cherished  ones!"  Oh, 
bliss  incomparable  to  be  the  betrothed  of 
a  poet! 

Down  in  the  von  Auenfeld  cow-shed 
toiled,  that  same  afternoon,  a  broad-cheek- 
ed barelegged  girl.  It  was  Hanna  the 
scullery-maid.  To  her  also  had  been 
sent  a  love-letter,  and  all  in  good  time 
one  of  her  young  mistresses  would  deci- 
pher it.  Ah,  there  was  the  gracious 
Fraulein  Agnes  herself,  hurrying  down 
the  path. 

Near  the  sedgy  little  pool  where  a  mar- 
ble nymph,  her  delicate  shoulders  man- 
tled in  moss,  lets  fall  a  trickle  of  water 
from  a  conch,  Agnes  drew  breath,  then 
stood  listening ;  for  from  an  open  window 
giving  on  the  garden  came  a  sweet  and 
thrilling  voice.  It  was  Nathalie,  reading 
aloud  to  a  group  of  appreciative  friends 
around  the  coffee  table. 

"  1  Never  can  I  even  in  thought  separate 
you,  meine  Geliebten.  As  the  golden 
loveliness  of  Agnes  is  but  set  off  by  the 
midnight  splendor  of  Nathalie,  so  the 
tender  grace  of  the  one — ' " 

It  was  the  poet's  love-letter,  and  Agnes 
— Agnes — his  betrothed — was  haunting 
alone  the  deserted  fountain. 

"  '  Twin  angels  to  guide  my  sinful  feet ; 
twin  stars  to  light  me  to  the  empyrean; 
twin  muses  to — '  " 

"  Will  das  gnadige  Fraulein  be  pleased 
to  read  my  letter?"  blurted  out  Hanna 
the  scullery-maid. 


And  the  words  das  gnadige  Fraulein 
was  pleased  to  read  were  these: 

"  I  like  thee  best  of  all  the  other  Mad- 
chen  I  have  ever  liked.  Fritz." 

" '  And  thus  in  your  mysteriously 
blended  duality'" — it  was  the  voice  of 
Nathalie — "  1  mysteriously  blended  duali- 
ty, O  my  star-crowned  ones — '  " 

Of  a  sudden  the  coarse  sheet  of  Fritz 
the  cowherd  lay  torn  in  two  on  the  grass. 
What  had  the  gracious  Fraulein  done! 
And  now  with  blazing  cheeks  and  stream- 
ing eyes  she  was  flying  out  of  the  gate 
and  across  the  meadow  to  the  shadowy 
aisles  of  the  pine  forest! 

When  Agnes  had  finished  her  tale,  the 
great  lady  was  prompt  with  admonition. 

"  So  you  wish  to  queen  it  alone  ?  Did 
you  not  know — you  blutjunges  Ding — 
that  there  is  always  another?  And  what 
is  the  name  of  this  poet  of  yours?" 

"  Lilienkranz." 

"  Lilienkranz — where  have  I  heard — " 
The  chatelaine  of  the  hunting  -  lodge 
frowned,  reflected,  sparkled  into  laugh- 
ter. 

"  Ciel !  Not  that  long-legged,  red-head- 
ed, hot-brained  youth  educated  by  the 
Duke  at  the  military  academy?" 

"  Highness,  his  hair  is  auburn !" 

"  Were  not  the  poor  youths  obliged  to 
write  me  dedicatory  birthday  odes,  and 
once — " 

Agnes  leaped  to  her  feet.  She  had 
been  talking  to  what  great  lady  she  knew 
not  ;  now  in  a  flash  she  realized  that  she 
stood  in  the  presence  of  the  power  be- 
hind the  throne,  the  favorite  of  the  hour. 

"  Then  Highness  is — is  "  But  High- 
ness was  in  her  turn  on  her  feet,  head 
erect,  nostrils  dilated,  eyes  like  icy  yet 
fiery  jewels;  a  very  great  little  lady. 
"  Then  Highness  is — "  faltered  Agnes. 

"  Charlotta  Adelberta  Maria ;  nee  von 
Sturm,  Freiherrin  von  Geier,  Reichs- 
grafin  von  Quellenberg !" 

It  was  superb,  and  the  awe  of  Agnes 
ought  to  have  satisfied  the  Countess;  but 
in  a  sudden  fury  she  stamped  her  silk- 
clad  foot. 

"  You,  you  —  with  your  red  -  headed 
poet!  How  dare  you!  And  as  if  your 
lover  had  not  himself  certified!  Where 
is  the  rubbish!  Annette,  the  keys,  the 
keys  to  my  escritoire!  There,  mademoi- 
selle, look  at  these,  and  leave  off  widen- 
ing those  simpleton  eyes  at  your  betters." 


And  Agnes,  taking  the   first  that  came  to   Hand,  read  tremblingly 


And  at  the  girl's  bewildered  feet  Char- 
lotta  Adelberta  flung*  a  half-dozen  rolls 
of  emblazoned  parchment. 

"  Pick  them  up  and  read — read  aloud." 

And  Agnes,  taking  the  first  that  came 
to  hand,  read,  tremblingly :  "  '  Ode  to  the 
most  virtuous,  the  Reichsgrafin  von  Quel- 
lenberg : 

*  Oh,  where  may  Purity,  may  heaven-born 
Purity, 

Asylum  find  save  in  the  spotless  breast 
Of  our  chaste  vestal  of  the  enkindled  eye? 
Pride  of  the  land;  hope  of  the  sore-op- 
pressed ! 

Furl,  furl  thy  dazzling  plume,  O  Purity, 

The  while  my  verse  the  virtues  of  the  fair 
Tn  accents  clear — '  " 

But  the  fingers  of  Charlotta  Adelberta 
were  over  her  ears. 

"  There,  there — enough.  I  had  forgot- 
ten it  was  so  bad.  But,  by-the-way, 
have  you  also  a  '  character '  in  vellum 
and  gold  you  can  keep  under  lock  and 
key  and  lay  hand  upon  on  occasion?" 

"  No,  most  gracious  one." 

"  Ah,  how  improvident !"  and  quite  re- 
stored to  her  good-humor,  the  great  lady 
sank  back  in  her  chair. 


"  After  all,  you  are  such  a  little  fool 
I  have  half  a  mind  to  help  you.  Shall 
I  tell  you  a  secret  ?  A  secret,  how  I — how 
a  woman  may  keep — in  somewhat  divided 
ownership,  to  be  sure — the  heart  of  a 
man  ?  Come,  then."  And  selecting  from 
a  bunch  of  keys  one  of  a  curious  work- 
manship, the  Countess  preceded  the  girl 
through  a  series  of  sombre,  vaulted  pas- 
sages, till  she  made  halt  before  a  mys- 
terious portal. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  love-philters, 
child  ?" 

"  Yes,  Highness,"  faltered  Agnes,  her 
eyes,  wide  with  apprehension,  fastened 
on  certain  cabalistic  signs  en  wrought  in 
the  oaken  panels.  The  door  stirred  on 
its  massive  hinges.  A  delicious  aroma, 
subtle,  aromatic,  stole  forth. 

"  Love-philters,"  repeated  Charlotta 
Adelberta,  with  a  mocking  and  unholy 
glitter  in  the  eyes  she  bent  on  the  now 
trembling  girl.    "Are  you  afraid?" 

"A  little,  Highness." 

And  well  might  she  be,  for  as  the  pon- 
derous door  swung  slowly  back,  a  daz- 
zling flash,  as  from  a  fiery  circle  of  shoot- 
ing flame,  smote  the  terrified  vision  of 
Agnes  von  Auenfeld. 
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II 

Even  so  rude  and  uncompromising  a 
natural  object  as  a  forest  may,  if  in- 
tersected by  gravel  paths  and  graced  with 
marble  pavilions  proffering  on  glitter- 
ing tables  banquets  of  game  and  wine- 
even  such  a  piece  of  nature  in  the  rough, 
affirmed  his  Serene  Highness,  may  for  a 
score  of  hours  be  made  endurable.  And 
this  sentiment  in  flattering  accord  the 
whole  court  echoed.  Arraying-  them- 
selves, therefore,  in  the  traditional  be- 
ribboned  coat  and  satin-beflowered  petti- 
coat of  shepherd  folk,  they  fared  mer- 
rily forth  to  the  hunting-lodge  in  the 
wilderness. 

In  the  flank  of  one  of  the  rocky  for- 
est knolls  lies  the  so-called  grotto  of 
Egeria.  Nature,  doing  her  bungling 
best,  had  draped  the  wide-mouthed  hol- 
low in  a  veil  of  delicate  green,  but  when 
once  the  spot  came  under  the  skilful  fin- 
gers of  the  landscape-gardener  of  Felix 
Leopold  Victor,  then  indeed  it  was  a  sight 
of  marvel. 

To  fitly  encrust  wall  and  dome,  dis- 
tant cavern  and  mine  had  yielded  their 
spoil  of  stalactite  and  flashing  crystal. 
Green  of  beryl,  yellow  of  jasper,  ruby  of 
sard,  lilac  and  purple  of  amethyst,  shot 
from  myriad  facets  sparkles  of  lambent 
flame.  Enwrought  in  the  mosaic  floor 
blazed  the  blended  arms  of  the  ducal 
house  and  the  von  Quellenbergs,  while 
the  transparent  waters  of  the  spring  that 
gushed  from  a  cleft  in  the  rock  kissed 
with  silver  lip  the  snowy  brink  of  a  basin 
of  alabaster. 

And  while  the  fete  was  at  its  maddest, 
and  while  here  in  the  grotto  of  Egeria 
Prince  Constantin,  the  young  brother  of 
the  Duke,  was  holding  revel  with  a  bevy 
of  the  most  seductive  of  the  Watteau 
shepherdesses,  who  should  rashly  come 
tripping  that  way  but  our  ersttime  ac- 
quaintance Agnes  von  Auenfeld !  Agnes 
von  Auenfeld?  No;  now  these  twelve 
months  Agnes  Lilienkranz,  in  need  of 
fresh  counsel,  and  praying  that  the  fair 
June  days  might  again  have  brought  the 
Countess  to  the  emerald  clearing. 

"  A  nymph  —  Egeria  herself !"  cried 
Prince  Constantin. 

But  at  the  same  moment,  with  blare 
of  horn,  a  herald  proclaimed  a  ballet  on 
the  green,  to  be  performed  by  the  dancers 
from  the  court  theatre,  and  away,  all  but 


Prince  Constantin,  rushed  the  merry- 
makers. He,  however,  desiring  further 
acquaintance  of  the  pretty  child,  whistled 
to  a  huge  hound,  who  was  lapping  the 
sacred  waters  of  the  fount,  and  thrust- 
ing Agnes  into  the  grotto,  bade  the  dog 
mount  guard. 

"Auf  Wiedersehen,  Liebchen,"  cried 
the  Prince,  and  was  himself  off  after 
the  others. 

And  so  in  perilous  plight  and  guarded 
by  the  fierce  brute,  who,  faithful  unto 
sin,  crouched  with  bloodshot  eye  and 
grisly  fang  across  the  entrance  to  the 
grotto,  the  captured  beauty  pined. 

But  after  the  ballet  followed  wine, 
then  more  dancing  and  more  wine,  then 
supper  and  wine  again,  and  then  a  plea- 
sant forgetfulness.  It  was  only  half-way 
to  join  his  regiment  next  morning  that 
the  Duke's  brother  bethought  him  once 
more  of  his  pretty  caged  bird. 

At  that  same  moment  the  Countess  of 
Quellenberg,  afoot  alone  in  the  forest, 
heard  plaintive  sounds  of  distress  from 
the  grotto  of  Egeria.  At  the  cavern's 
mouth  the  bristling  sentinel  watched  her 
approach  with  indifferent  eye. 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  Charlotta  Adel- 
berta. 

"  Oh,  Highness — I — Agnes  von  Auen- 
feld— "  and  encouraged  by  the  presence 
of  her  patron,  Agnes  made  a  timid  step 
forward.  Alas,  a  low  and  menacing  growl 
sent  her  flying  back  into  the  innermost 
recess  of  the  cave. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  pass  if  you  may  not," 
said  the  Countess;  and,  indeed,  to  her 
entrance  into  the  grotto  the  dog  made  no 
objections.  If  his  master  had  a  fancy 
for  dainty  caged  birds,  why,  here  was 
another  of  even  gayer  plumage. 

"  I  have  been  here  all  night,"  sobbed 
Agnes,  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  the 
great  lady. 

"  What !  And  without  the  forethought 
to  provide  yourself  with  a  character  in 
vellum  and  gold?  Now  tell  me  how  you 
came  in  this  plight." 

After  Agnes  had  finished,  "  Your  hus- 
band," asked  Charlotta  Adelberta,  fever- 
ishly— "do  you  manage  to  hold  his 
heart?" 

"  He  says  he  could  not  live  without — 
without — " 

"  Without  you  ?  Mon  Dieu,  do  they  not 
all  say  that — for  a  while?" 


'Exalted  Virtue,  guarding  Innocence' 


Agnes  flushed  rose  red.  "  No,  High- 
ness, not  that.  He  says  he  could  not  live 
without  us." 

"Ah,  yes,  the  sister;  I  forgot." 

Charlotta  Adelberta  leaned  her  elbow 
on  the  table  of  red  porphyry  and  knit  her 
perfect  brows.  In  the  forest  hush,  broken 
so  deliciously  by  the  whispering  of  the 
pines,  the  twitter  of  the  birds,  and  plash 
of  the  water  in  the  alabaster  bowl,  she 
was  listening — listening.  The  hound, 
too,  was  listening;  but  Agnes,  oblivious, 
babbled  on : 

"  Every  one  says  how  beautiful  it  is. 
I  cook,  and  Nathalie  converses.    She  is 


very  clever.  She  even  understands  my 
husband's  poetry.  Besides  that,  she  is 
more  than  pious." 

The  hound,  his  nose  to  the  ground, 
pricked  his  ear,  ever  so  slightly. 

"  She  is  a  pietist,  a  follower  of  the 
Herrnhuters,  whereas  my  husband  is  all 
for  the  gods  of  Greece.  Every  one  says 
how  beautiful  it  is  to  hear  them  talking 
about  their  immortal  souls  and  the  plea- 
sures of  platonic  love." 

"Hark!" 

"  And  since,  Highness,  it  was  through 
your  advice  I  am  become  so  excellent  a 

cook — " 
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Charlotta  Adelberta  leaped  to  her  feet. 

"  Cook !    You  can  cook  ?" 

"  Surely,  Highness." 

"  Then  this  instant  a  new  receipt !  No 
feminine  flummery,  mind,  but  something 
of  weight  and  consequence." 

"  But,  Highness—" 

Still  with  his  nose  to  the  ground,  the 
hound  crouched  tense  and  rigid. 

"  Quick,  little  fool.  I  have  promised  it 
for  to-night.  Something  has  gone  awry; 
a  few  trifles  I  had  begged  of  his  Highness 
stuck  in  his  throat — " 

Trifles,  Charlotta  Adelberta! 

"  Pride  of  the  land ; 
hope  of  the  sore- 
oppressed!" 

For  a  favorite  rep- 
robate cousin,  the 
arch  -  chancellorship ;  ^ 
for  the  raising  of  her 
fair  Italian  palace, 
the  levying  of  a  new 
and  grinding  tax ; 
and  furthermore,  a 
little  matter  of  dis- 
grace and  banish- 
ment for  that  puri- 
tanic man  of  God 
who,  on  being  com- 
manded to  insert  the 
favorite's  name  into 
the  prayers  of  the 
church,  had  made  in- 
solent answer,  "  Sire, 
her  loftiness  is  al- 
ready alluded  to 
when  we  pray,  '  De- 
liver us  from  evil' !" 

"  A  few  trifles,  I 
say,  but  the  Duke 
flew  into  a  passion. 
'  Devil  take  me,'  his 
Highness  swore,  i  if 
ever  I  look  on  your 
  face  again!' 


"  Empty  words.  My  brain  has  run  dry. 
And  yet  off  he  rode.  Hark — horses' 
hoofs—" 

Whimpering  for  joy,  the  hound  had 
leaped  to  his  feet,  and  then  lifting  a 
leonine  head,  he  filled  the  echoing  grotto 
with  a  deep-mouthed  bay. 

"  The  dog's  master — not  the  Duke !" 
cried  the  Countess,  gone  white  under  her 
rouge.  "  Between  Prince  Constantin  and 
me  is  no  love  lost.  Here,  clasp  my  skirt," 
and  with  an  elaborate  gesture  of  regal 
protection,  she  threw  an  arm  about  the 
terrified  girl. 


'  Sire,'  I  said  —  he 
stood  with  one  foot 
in  the  stirrup — 
'  Sire,  if  you  but 
knew  what  dish  I 
had  planned  for 
this  evening.'  " 

"  Then  if  your 
Graciousness  has 
planned  the  dish — " 
broke  in  Agnes. 


Who  was  that   had  kissed   her?   A   saucy,  sloe-eyed   Boy  i 
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It  was  indeed  Prince  Constantin,  and 
at  the  unexpected  tableau  he  stood  petri- 
fied at  the  cavern's  mouth. 

When  he  had  recovered  himself,  "Ah, 
an  allegory,"  he  said,  with  smiling  grace— 
"Exalted"  Virtue  guarding  Innocence. 
And  yet,  perhaps— if  what  is  in  the 
air  be  true— Exalted  Virtue  may  her- 
self soon  stand  in  need  of  a  protector." 

And  so  saying, 
he  whistled  to  the 
hound  and  strode 
away. 

No  sooner  was 
Prince  Constantin 
out  of  sight  than 
the  tableau  was 
rapidly  transform- 
ed, and  Exalted 
Virtue  seized  and 
shook  Innocence  by 
the  slender  arm. 

"  Even  he  knows ! 
A  new  dish — a  new 
dish  this  instant, 
stupid  one." 

"  But,  Euer  Gna- 
den — for  so  august 
a  palate!" 

"Stuff!  If  you 
could  see  him  in  his 
cups !  Now  what 
does  your  good  man 
like  best?" 

"  There  is  a  salad 
of  snails  and  garlic 
dressed  with  oil — " 

"  I  want  no  sal- 
ads  whatever ;  his 

Highness  overate  himself  on  my  last." 

Agnes  had  an  inspiration.  "  When  my 
husband  received  fifty  florins  for  his  Ode 
on  Persephone  in  the  Chariot  of  Plu- 
tarch— " 

"  Pluto — ciel ! — what  matter  ?    Go  on." 

"  We  had  cutlets  of  swine  flesh  with — " 

'  No,  no — in  Gottes  Namen,  no  cutlets 
of  swine  flesh." 

Agnes  retired  into  her  inner  conscious- 
ness, and  Charlotta  Adelberta  sat  holding 
her,  with  eyes  grown  haggard  in  a  night. 

"  Some  favorite  dish,"  she  insinuated, 
"  something  you  secretly  prefer,  but 
think  too  homely  to  offer  to  a  guest." 

"  Ach  Gott,  as  to  that,  what  can  be 
nicer  than  a  good  mess  of  lentils  and 
sausages !" 


"  It  sounds  very  nasty." 

"  After  my  husband  has  eaten  of  lentils 
and  sausages,"  sighed  Agnes  in  fond  re- 
membrance, "  he  invariably  calls  us  to 
him,  and  kisses  me  upon  the  lips  and 
Nathalie,  as  is  his  wont,  upon  the  fore- 
head." 

"  Urns  Ilimmels  willen,  then  let  it  be 
the  lentils  and  sausages." 

"  It  is  of  dried 
lentils  I  speak ;  they 
must  soak  over- 
night." 

"  I  insist  on  your 
making  me  a  lentil 
pottage  with  sau- 
sages for  supper 
this  very  night." 

"  Lieber  Gott ! 
Not  the  Mutter 
Gottes  herself  could 
do  it!  It  would  be. 
fit  for  nothing." 

"  You  are  a  little 
fool." 

Agnes  wrung  her 
hands. 

"  And  to  think  of 
the  good  mess  of 
them  at  home  a- 
soak  this  very  min- 
ute in  the  brown 
pipkin  on  the  kitch- 
en table !" 
"  Back  this 


m- 


On  the  Threshold  an  olive-cheeked,  silken  Boy 


stant 
them ! 
I  will 
vant." 


and  fetch 
No,  wait, 
send  a  ser- 


"  My  husband — " 

"  The  servant  shall  say  you  are  safe." 

But  when  the  servant  posted  off,  his 
instructions  were  merely  these  : 

"  In  the  kitchen  of  the  topmost  ten- 
ement, No.  7  Heilige  Geist  Strasse, 
stands  a  brown  pipkin  containing  lentils. 
Fetch  it  hither." 

In  the  south  wing  of  the  hunting-lodge 
is  situated  a  shining  apartment,  wain- 
scoted in  porcelain  tiles  and  stocked  with 
ovens  and  braziers  and  gleaming  pots 
and  pans  of  every  description.  Of  this 
sanctum  the  Countess  alone  held  the 
key,  and  it  was  a  shaft  of  the  low  after- 
noon sunlight  blazing  on  the  round  of  a 
copper  kettle  that,  on  Agnes's  first  en- 
trance into  the  room,  had  been  such  a 
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source  of  mysterious  terror.  As  for  the 
cabalistic  signs  enwrought  in  the  panels  of 
the  door,  these  were  neither  more  nor  less 
— for  his  Highness  was  a  patron  of  the 
classics  as  well  as  of  gastronomies — than  a 
Greek  inscription  in  praise  of  the  plea- 
sures of  the  smoking  haunch  and  the 
brimming  bowl.  And  the  love-philters 
of  the  Countess  consisted,  as  the  intelli- 
gent reader  has  long  since  discovered,  in 
the  most  delectable  of  salads,  ragouts, 
and  pasties. 

High  noon.  The  messenger  returned 
and  related  in  the  servants'  hall  how 
he  had  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  poet's 
attic,  and  finding  it  empty,  had  made  off 
without  more  ado  with  the  pot  of  lentils. 
At  the  window  in  the  great  hall  sits  the 
Countess. 

When  will  his  Highness  come? 

Afternoon  with  lengthening  shadows 
on  the  greensward. 

Why  does  his  Highness  delay? 

Night.  The  nightingales  in  the 
thicket  by  the  grotto  of  Egeria  riotous 
in  song. 

His  Highness  will  not  come! 

Hark!  Something  astir  in  the  forest! 
Falling  leaf?  Crackling  twig?  In  the 
distance  a  dull,  soft  thud,  rhythmical,  in- 
sistent. Nearer  it  comes,  nearer,  nearer 
yet.  Close  at  hand  now!  Rush  of  ser- 
vants' feet,  flare  of  torches,  clatter  on 
court-yard  flags  of  restive  hoofs !  Whose, 
on  the  marble  stair,  that  spurred  and 
gouty  heel?  A  laughing  oath;  a  low  tri- 
umphant cry  of  welcome!  Bring  on, 
bring  on  thy  pottage  of  lentils  and  of 
sausages ! 

His  Highness  is  served. 

The  following  morning  Agnes  slept 
late.  When  she  awoke,  the  maid  of  honor 
was  standing  by  her  pillow.  She  was  at 
once  to  attend  the  Countess. 

Trembling,  the  guilty  perpetrator  of 
lese  -  majeste  in  lentils  and  sausages 
crept  down  to  the  great  hall.  Was  she 
perhaps  to  be  haled  before  his  Serene 
Highness  and  committed  to  darkest  dun- 
geon for  presuming  sacrilegiously  to 
offer  to  grand-ducal  palate  a  plebeian — 
Himmel!  Who  was  that  had  kissed  her? 
A  saucy,  sloe-eyed  boy!  Boy!  Lieber 
Gott,  it  was  the  gracious  Countess  her- 
self, in  page's  doublet  and  hose;  the 
Countess,  radiant,  glowing,  new  -  born. 
The  lentil  pottage  had  won. 
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"  And  now  for  your  poet,"  cried  Char- 
lotta  Adelberta,  gayly.  "  And  myself 
en  page,  not  to  cause  too  great  a  commo- 
tion in  your  gossiping  little  town,  shall 
conduct  you  home.  And  here  in  this 
scroll !  Ah,  if  you  but  knew  what  I  have 
for  you  here  in  this  scroll,  and  signed  by 
what  high-born  fingers !" 

Agnes  courtesied  low.  "  Highness  is 
too  kind.  And  Highness  in  her  generos- 
ity did  not  forget  to  ask  for  those  trifles 
for  herself  she  spoke  of  yesterday?" 

Highness  tapped  the  blushing  cheek  of 
Agnes.    No,  she  had  not  forgotten. 

Wholly  innocent  what  angel  unaware 
it  was  entertaining,  the  little  red-roofed 
town  permitted  Frau  Lilienkranz  and  a 
page  to  ride  unhonored  through  its  gate. 
Nor  after  they  had  climbed  the  four  steep 
flights  of  stairs  was  any  one  at  the  open 
door  to  greet  them.  From  within,  how- 
ever, came  the  sound  of  a  man's  voice, 
faint  and  hollow  as  from  lack  of  food. 

"  If  I  but  knew  where  to  search,"  it 
said. 

"  You  have  eaten  nothing  since  she 
left,"  replied  a  feminine  voice.  "  Here, 
before  you  go,  take  this  good  coffee  I 
have  made  for  you." 

A  moment's  silence,  then  a  clatter  as 
of  a  cup  returned  violently  into  its 
saucer. 

"  You  call  that  coffee !"  groaned  the 
poet. 

But  Agnes  could  endure  no  more. 
Hardly  knowing  what  she  did,  she  thrust 
the  pipkin,  thriftily  fetched  along,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Countess,  and  rushed  to 
her  husband's  heart. 

"  Agnes !  My  wife !  My  only  comfort 
in  life !"  cried  Lilienkranz,  and  with  one 
accord  the  twain  slipped  into  an  inner 
chamber.  There  the  poet  poured  out  to 
Agnes  the  tortures  of  his  lonely  martyr- 
dom, assuring  her  that,  in  the  matter 
of  a  fair  one's  eyes,  forget-me-not  blue 
was  your  only  color. 

Then  the  page  entered  the  outer  room, 
bearing  in  one  hand  a  scroll,  and  in  the 
other  an  earthen  pipkin. 

When  the  scroll  was  unrolled  it  was 
seen  that  the  Duke  had  appointed  Frau- 
lein  Nathalie  von  Auenfeld  to  a  post  in 
the  household  of  his  sister  the  Princess 
Frederika  Sophia. 

From  the  inner  chamber  the  rapturous 
murmur  still  flowed  on. 
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THE  day  was  faultless.  When  Helen 
Bonner  opened  her  state-room  door 
and  stepped  over  to  steady  herself 
on  the  taffrail,  the  steamer  was  swinging 
out  of  the  trough  into  the  lee  of  Calvert 
Island.  Looking  back,  there  was  a  white- 
chopped,  forty-mile  stretch  of  rushing 
sea;  but  before  her,  sheltered  by  a  bold, 
black,  snow-crowned  headland,  was  the 
mouth  of  a  quiet  fiord. 

The  steward  placed  her  deck  chair,  and 
she  settled  herself  weakly.  The  light 
wind  was  sharp  with  the  breath  of  near 
snow-fields,  but  she  allowed  her  rug  to 
fall  listlessly  from  her  knees.  She  was 
a  slender  woman,  with  a  fine,  sweet  face, 
and  eyes  like  a  distant,  shadowy  bit  of 
the  fiord. 

Presently  the  door  next  her  own  open- 
ed, and  a  man,  wearing  a  heavy  suit  of 
corduroy  and  a  soft  felt  hat  turned  back 
from  his  straight  brows,  stopped  near  her. 
He  was  tall,  generously  made,  and  his 
smooth-shaven  face,  strong,  determined, 
bore  those  unmistakable  lines  chiselled 
by  the  hardships  of  the  far  North. 

He  was  the  man  who  had  occupied  the 
seat  next  hers  at  table  before  she  had  been 
kept  away  by  the  trough  and  swell  of 
Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  and  she  looked 
up  with  a  slight  nod  and  smile. 

He  stooped  and  picked  up  the  rug",  fold- 
ing it  about  her.  "  You've  been  having  a 
pretty  rough  and  lonesome  time,"  he  said, 
and  the  note  of  sympathy  in  his  big  voice 
brought  the  ready  tears  to  her  eyes. 

"  But  the  fruit  you  sent  me  was  very 
nice,  and  it  will  be  smoother  sailing-  from 
this  on.  Just  a  long  succession  of  moun- 
tain-locked channels.  You  see,  I  have 
made  the  Alaska  trip  before." 

He  did  not  answer,  but  while  the 
steamer  doubled  the  headland  stood  look- 
ing up  the  fiord. 

"  Have  you  spent  much  time  at  Daw- 
son ?"  she  asked  presently. 

"  Yes,  most  of  my  time  for  five  years. 
I  was  among  the  first  to  go  in.  My 


claims  are  on  El  Dorado,"  replied  her 
fellow-traveller. 

"  Why,  that  is  where  my  husband's 
properties  are.  Perhaps  you  know  him — 
Henry  Bonner." 

The  man  looked  at  her.  A  flash  of 
humor  leaped  in  his  eyes.  "  Oh,  yes,  I 
know  Bonner.  In  fact,  I  think  a  good 
deal  of  him." 

"  How  fortunate !  I  shall  like  to  know 
all  his  friends."  She  looked  him  over 
with  new  and  critical  interest.  "  You 
must  be  older  and  are  much  heavier,  but 
he  is  about  your  height,  and  has  the  same 
square  shoulders.  He  wore  a  thick,  red- 
dish-brown mustache." 

"  Yes,  that's  Bonner."  He  turned  his 
hat-brim,  shading  his  eyes,  and  looked 
off  again  up  the  fiord. 

"  Sometimes  in  letters  he  mentioned 
his  friends.  I  wonder  if  he  has  told  me 
of  you  ?" 

"  Perhaps.  I'm  called  Swiftwater  on 
the  Yukon.    Swiftwater — Harry." 

"  Swiftwater."  She  repeated  the  name 
slowly,  ruffling  her  perfect  brows.  "  I 
don't  remember." 

"  A  name  clings  to  a  man  up  there,"  he 
explained  quickly,  "  and  I  got  mine  the 
time  I  won  out  of  a  pretty  swift  current. 
The  story  followed  me  all  over  the  coun- 
try. It  was  horribly  cold,  you  see,  with 
lots  of  floating  ice,  and  a  weaker  fellow 
couldn't  have  pulled  through." 

The  ship  made  and  rounded  a  green 
promontory.  Her  glance  followed  the  un- 
folding breadth  of  shining  sea.  "  I  un- 
derstand," she  said.  "  I  had  such  an  acci- 
dent when  I  came  North  before.  It  hap- 
pened near  Bennett.  We  had  stopped  for 
the  night  at  the  little  way-house,  and  I 
went  down  to  the  shore  to  see  the  prospect. 
It  was  all  very  new  to  me,  and  I  love 
rugged  scenery:  the  grandeur  of  big 
crags  and  rough  water  and  choppy  ice- 
floes. I  forgot  myself  and  ventured  too 
far.  I  fell  into  the  current;  and  I 
should  have  been  drowned,  but  a  stran- 
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ger,  going"  in  to  his  claims  near  Dawson, 
risked  himself  for  me." 

"  And  you  nearly  died  from  exposure," 
he  said.  "  You  were  sick  so  long  that  the 
people  you  were  with — shame  to  them — 
went  on  to  Dawson  without  you.  And 
you  came  to  the  end  of  your  money." 

"  I  never  had  had  very  much,  and  it 
came  to  be  almost  nothing  after  my  fa- 
ther died.  And  I  hadn't  a  relative  in 
the  world." 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  you  had  studied  mu- 
sic, and  had  a  well-trained  voice.  You 
believed  if  you  went  to  a  new  place  like 
Dawson  you  could  do  something  with  it. 
The  people  you  started  with,  and  whom 
you  had  met  in  a  Seattle  boarding-house, 
led  you  to  think  so.  You  expected  to 
give  concerts — you — in  that  rough  min- 
ing-camp." That  note  of  tenderness 
creeping  into  his  voice  brought  the  tears 
again  to  her  eyes.  She  leaned  farther 
over  the  railing.  "  Poor  little  woman. 
Those  were  pretty  hard  lines." 

"  1  see  he  hasn't  left  much  to  be  told," 
and  she  added,  slowly,  "  He  was  generous 
and — and  honorable  from  the  start.  He 
showed  me  the  folly  of  my  plans,  and  he 
put  off  his  going  from  day  to  day  just 
for  me." 

"  And  he  ended  by  taking  an  unfair 
advantage." 

She  lifted  her  face.  "  No ;  you  who  are 
his  friend  should  not  say  that.  He  mar- 
ried me  because  he  was  sorry  for  me,  and 
it  seemed  the  best  way.  And  he  brought 
me  back  to  Skagway  and  put  me  on  the 
south-bound  steamer." 

"  And  he  told  you  on  the  dock — what 
was  it  he  said?" 

"He  said:  'Don't  be  afraid,  little  wo- 
man ;  I  won't  ever  trouble  you.  But  if 
sometime  you  should  happen  to  want  me, 
just  let  me  know.'  "  She  repeated  this 
very  softly,  with  her  glance  turned  to  the 
shining  sea. 

"  But,  then,  you  never  did  send  him 
that  word." 

"  No,  I  never  did.  I  wasn't  ever  quite 
— sure.  You  see,  it  was  I  who  was  un- 
fair. I  have  spent  his  money,  worn  ex- 
pensive clothes,  lived  in  a  nice  way.  I 
have  travelled  in  Europe,  everywhere.  I 
have  gone  on  with  my  music,  studied  in 
Germany  and  Italy.  And  I  have  given 
him — nothing." 

"  Oh,  don't  look  at  it  in  that  way,"  he 


said.  "  Don't  let  it  trouble  you.  It  has 
been  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  that  he 
could  make  things  pleasant  for  you.  And 
your  letters — you  don't  know  what  your 
letters  meant  to  him.  He  used  to  get  them 
out  those  long  arctic  nights,  with  the 
mercury  sinking  out  of  sight  and  the 
awful  silence  all  around,  and  —  I'm 
clumsy  at  explaining  it,  but — when  he 
read  them  over,  you  seemed  to  somehow 
steal  right  into  that  cabin  and  warm 
and  illuminate  things." 

"  Did — did  he  read  my  letters  to  you  ?" 
She  looked  at  him,  and  a  little  flush  crept 
over  her  face. 

"  Why,  yes."  The  humor  leaped  again 
in  his  eyes.  "  Yes.  Do  you  blame  him  ? 
But  you  can't  understand  how  wearing 
the  loneliness  gets  to  be  up  there:  a  man 
must  talk.  And — well — you  see,  what 
Bonner  knew  I  had  to  know.  But,"  he 
added  quickly,  "  I'm  going  now.  I've 
bored  you  long  enough.  If  I  can  do  any- 
thing for  you,  let  me  know." 

"  You  haven't  bored  me.  Please  don't 
think  that.  I'm  very  glad  you  happened 
to  be  making  the  trip ;"  and  she  smiled. 

Sometime  later,  when  he  came  around 
to  his  room,  he  found  her  still  seated 
there.  He  opened  his  door  and  stepped 
out  presently  with  his  ulster  and  steamer 
cap.  "  It's  blowing  a  little  on  the  upper 
deck,"  he  said,  "  but  it's  very  nice  up 
there,  and  there's  plenty  of  walking- 
room.  You  can  see  both  shores.  You 
might  like  to  use  your  camera." 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  must  have  some 
views,  and  I  have  let  opportunities  go 
just  dreaming  impossible  dreams."  She 
said  this  rising  and  drawing  her  cap 
more  snugly  over  her  brown  hair,  and 
brought  the  camera  from  her  room. 

He  gave  her  his  hand  up  the  stair,  and 
when  they  reached  the  upper  deck  he 
tucked  her  small  palm  under  his  arm. 
"  You  are  not  very  sure-footed  yet,"  he 
said,  "  but  you  will  be  after  a  turn  or 
two."  And  she  laughed,  setting  her  step 
to  his  stride.  There  was  a  soft  color 
in  her  cheek,  and  her  eyes  caught  the 
sparkle  of  the  sea. 

Presently  she  said  :  "  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  what  you  told  me.  I  had  never 
thought  of  him  in  exactly  that  way,  and 
what  those  lonely  nights  must  have  meant 
to  him;  but  I  had  often  imagined  him 
working  his  claims:  digging  the  frozen 
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earth,  rocking  out  the  gold.  And  I  never 
liked  to  spend  those  little  bags  of  nuggets 
he  sent  me.  That  is  why  I  managed  to 
keep  most  of  them." 

"  So  you  saved  the  nuggets,  did  you?" 
The  man's  voice  caught  its  tender  note, 
but  the  merriment  rose  in  his  eyes.  "  And 
you  thought  he  got  them  all  out  himself, 
right  out  of  bed-rock.  Why,  he  hasn't  done 
much  of  that  since  he  first  struck  it  rich. 
He  just  stands  around  and  superintends 
things,  and  stirs  his  blood  about  enough 
to  keep  warm.  And  he  has  lots  of  books 
up  there,  and  some  pretty  good  friends. 
And  you  mustn't  think  he  has  stayed  there 
steady  these  years."  The  whistle  boomed 
another  warning,  and  the  man  turned  his 
face  to  the  coming  bend.  "  You  didn't 
know  it,  but  the  time  you  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope he  went  way  to  New  York  to  see 
you  off.  He  stood  there  on  the  dock  be- 
hind a  pile  of  bales,  waiting  for  a  sight  of 
your  face.  And  when  you  came  you  had 
on  a  thick  veil — and  you  never  lifted  it." 

The  ready  tears  brimmed  to  her  eyes. 
"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said.  "  Why 
didn't  he  let  me  know  ?" 

"  You  forget ;  he  had  given  his  word 
not  to  trouble  you." 

The  ship  rounded  the  bluff  hugging  the 
verdant  wall.  A  wave  high  up  broke 
through  a  gap  and  plunged,  a  slender 
sheet  of  spray,  from  spur  to  spur. 

"  Then,"  he  went  on,  "  there  was  the 
time  last  winter  when  you  visited  those 
friends  of  yours  in  San  Francisco.  He 
got  it  into  his  head  that  if  you  saw  him 
and  came  to  know  him  better,  he  could 
make  you  care  something  for  him.  But 
when  he  found  you  the  prettiest  and  the 
best-liked  of  all  those  smart  society  wo- 
men, he  hadn't  the  heart  to  make  himself 
known.  .  .  . 

"  And  once  he  watched  you  from  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  California.  You 
were  in  a  box.  Your  white  cloak  kept  slip- 
ping from  your  pretty  shoulder,  and  there 
was  a  little  nodding  feather  in  your  hair. 
Your  eyes  were  like  near  Yukon  stars. 
The  opera  was  The  Bohemian  Girl,  and 
the  voices  were  fine.  He.  had  always  been 
fond  of  it.  When  he  was  only  a  boy  he 
used  to  tell  himself  that  somewhere  in 
the  world  a  little  woman  who  could  love 
like  that  was  waiting  for  him,  ready  to 
give  up  everything  for  him,  and  stay  by 
him  through  thick  and  thin.    And  when 


he  found  you  there  at  Bennett,  well — he 
believed  the  time  had  come.  You  were 
the  one  sweetheart  in  the  world  for  him. 
I  know  he  was  a  fool,  but — you  see  what 
that  night  at  the  opera  meant  to  him." 

"  Yes,"  she  said — "  yes,  I  see.  And  he 
went  North  and  wrote  me  that  if  I  wish- 
ed— he  had  thought  it  all  over — that  if 
I  really  wished  he  would  even  help  me  se- 
cure a  divorce." 

"  But  you  answered  that  you  did  not 
believe  in  divorces,  and  that  even  if  he 
wanted  a  separation,  you  yourself  would 
never  marry  again." 

"  Yes,  I  wrote  that,"  she  said,  "  and 
it  is  quite  true." 

"  Tell  me  this,"  he  said  quickly,  "  there 
was  a  nice,  polished  sort  of  fellow  in  that 
box  at  the  opera:  you  must  have  known 
a  good  many  such  men.  Did — was — 
there  ever  one  you  came  to  like  well?" 

She  shook  her  head  slowly.  "  Not  in 
the  way  you  mean — the  way  it  is  in  me 
to  love.  I  can  at  least  tell  him  that." 
She  paused,  lifting  her  glance  to  his  face. 
"  And  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  it  to 
his  friend." 

He  stepped  nearer  the  taftrail  and 
looked  up  the  fiord.  Presently  he 
said :  "  There's  an  Indian  canoe  coasting 
down  with  set  lugsail.  You  ought  to  get 
a  fine  snap-shot.  I  haven't  given  you 
much  chance  to  use  your  camera,  but 
I'm  going  below  now,  to  the  smoking- 
room.  I  promised  to  explain  things  to 
a  young  tenderfoot  going  in  to  Manook." 

She  sat  apart,  watching  the  windings 
of  the  fiord.  The  camera  rested  un- 
used beside  her.  Presently  the  steward 
brought  her  rug  and  book,  and  her  face 
brightened  with  pleased  surprise  at  the 
thoughtfulness  that  had  prompted  the 
sending  of  them.  It  was  a  late  and 
interesting  romance,  written  by  a  pop- 
ular author;  but  though  she  opened  it 
on  her  knee,  long  afterward,  when  the 
dining-gong  sounded,  she  was  looking  off 
absently  across  the  widening  channel, 
and  the  page  had  not  been  turned. 

When  she  came  up  from  the  dining- 
saloon  the  ship  was  crossing  a  broad  strait. 
It  was  at  the  end  of  May,  and  the  red 
Northern  sun  lingered  in  the  horizon.  A 
great  headland,  looming  out  of  the  stir- 
ring sea,  gloomed  a  warm  purple;  and  all 
the  distant,  snowy  peaks  beyond  flushed 
a  deepening  rose.    Westward  across  the 
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channel  stretched  a  red  trail,  and  in  this 
path  drifted  a  small  sloop.  The  steamer 
slowed  down,  and  while  Helen  watched 
from  the  railing,  a  woman,  young",  slight, 
timid,  approached  the  ladder.  She  car- 
ried a  canary  in  its  cage  and  a  potted 
geranium.  The  boat  came  alongside,  pro- 
pelled by  a  solitary  navigator.  Baggage 
and  stores  were  hurriedly  transferred 
from  the  ship,  and  having  handed  down 
the  bird  and  plant,  an  officer  helped  his 
passenger  over  the  side.  When  she  reach- 
ed the  boat  she  stood  for  an  instant  with 
her  palm  on  the  man's  arm,  reading  his 
bearded  face.  He  bent  and  kissed  her. 
The  steamer  forged  ahead,  and  the  little 
craft  drifted  astern. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  understand. 
This  prospector  was  taking  his  wife  to 
his  solitary  cabin  up  some  distant  gorge. 
She  was  to  make  for  him  in  the  great 
solitudes  a  home. 

«  Bless  her !" 

Helen  turned.  The  mining  man  was  at 
her  elbow,  looking  after  the  sloop  showing 
a  dark  and  lessening  outline  against  the 
brilliant  sea.  His  breath  came  hard  and 
quick;  there  was  in  his  eyes  a  misty  ten- 
derness.  His  glance  came  back  to  hers. 

"  There's  just  one  woman  in  the  world 
I  would  ask  that  much  of,  and  she  doesn't 
care  this  for  me."  And  he  snapped  his 
fingers  lightly,  and  turning  on  his  heel, 
walked  up  the  deck. 

It  was  still  twilight  when  the  steamer 
made  the  landing  at  Fort  Wrangel.  The 
social  hall  was  deserted.  She  went  over 
to  the  piano.  It  was  a  long  time  since 
she  had  touched  the  keys,  and  she  seated 
herself,  striking  a  few  light  chords.  Then 
she  began  to  play  softly  a  chorus  from 
The  Bohemian  Girl.  Presently  she  com- 
menced to  sing,  and  this  old  opera,  that 
hitherto  had  been  simply  good  music, 
gathered  new  meaning  and  charm.  She 
forgot  herself.  Her  beautiful  voice  rose 
clearer,  stronger,  swelling  through  the 
open  doors,  flooding  the  still  harbor.  She 
sang  on  and  on.  And  when  she  came  to 
the  end  of  the  last  aria,  the  tears  that 
had  brimmed  her  eyes  so  often  that  day 
were  raining  down  her  face.  She  rose 
and  started  to  her  room. 

It  was  then,  as  she  stepped  out  on  the 
port  deck,  she  saw  she  had  had  a  listener. 


The  moon  in  her  second  quarter  cast  a 
narrow  trail  over  the  cove,  and  he  stood, 
his  hands  gripping  the  tafTrail,  looking 
down  this  path  to  the  silvered  sea  beyond. 
At  the  sound  of  her  step  he  turned. 

"  You  were  right,"  he  said.  "  You  could 
have  done  something  with  your  voice, 
but  not  there,  not  at  Dawson." 

She  paused,  with  her  hand  on  her  door. 
"  You  like  my  voice  a  little,  then  ?" 

"  Like  it  ?  Like  it  ?  Don't  you  know 
I  love  it?  I  love  every  part  of  you,  from 
the  top  of  your  pretty  head  to  the  soles 
of  your  little  feet.  I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing else,  I  want  you  so." 

She  drew  herself  to  all  her  slender 
height,  lifting  her  small,  imperious  head. 
"  You  say  that — you.  And  I  hadn't  be- 
lieved it  of  you." 

"  It  won't  happen  again,"  he  replied. 
"I  am  going  to  stop  off  at  Juneau  while 
you  finish  your  trip  to  Skagway  and 
then  come  back." 

"Back?"  She  looked  at  him.  "I 
wrote  my  husband  I  should  expect  him 
to  meet  me  anywhere  beyond  White  Pass. 
I — I  owe  it  to  him." 

"  You  owe  it."  The  man  repeated  the 
words  slowly.  There  was  in  his  eyes  the 
look  of  one  who  feels  in  an  old  wound 
the  sudden  wrench  of  a  probe.  "  You 
owe  it.  Do  you  think  I  would  take  you, 
knowing  that?  Why,  I  would  shoot  my- 
self first !  I  love  you  too  well  to  spoil 
your  life.    I — " 

"  Please  don't  say  any  more.  I  can't — 
bear — it."  She  rose  to  her  feet,  staying 
herself  with  her  hands  on  the  railing. 
"  I  am  more  sorry  than — you  think ;" 
and  she  looked  straight  at  the  passing 
berg.    "  I  am  sorry  for  us — both." 

"  Do  you  mean —  Wait  just  a  moment ! 
Do  you  mean — " 

"  I  mean  I  want  you  to  be  true  to — to 
your  friend." 

At  this  a  sudden  light  leaped  in  his 
face.  "  So,"  he  said,  gently,  and  his 
great  voice  shook — "  so  you  could  love  a 
big,  rough  fellow  like  me,  after  all.  And 
you  don't  know  yet.  I  thought  last  night 
you  understood.  See  here  " — he  laid  his 
hand  on  her  sleeve,  compelling  her  glance 
— "  see  here ;  have  a  good  look  at  me.  I've 
changed  some  since  that  time  at  Bennett, 
but,  don't  you  see  ?   I'm  Bonner." 


The  Poetry  of  Julia  Cooley 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 


N'  OT  long  ago  I  happened  to  be 
spending  a  few  days  with  some 
friends  who  have  a  pleasant  home 
in  one  of  the  green  valleys  of  Connecti- 
cut. Among  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold was  a  little  girl  of  eight,  a  simple, 
happy  child,  as  childlike  as  a  child  could 
be,  even  more  so  than  little  girls  of  eight 
are  apt  to  be  in  America.  No  child  could 
possibly  have  less  of  the  infant  phenom- 
enon about  her,  and  I  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  her  for  several  days  without 
realizing  the  significance  of  little  Julia 
Cooley — whose  poetry  I  am  about  to  in- 
troduce to  the  reader. 

Julia  Cooley  is  blest  with  a  relative 
such  as  too  seldom  goes  with  the  infant 
phenomenon — a  sensible  mother:  a  mo- 
ther who  in  no  way  spoils  her,  or  allows 
her  to  think  that  she  is  different  from 
other  children,  while,  of  course,  she  is 
none  the  less  happily  conscious  of  the 
remarkable  gifts  of  her  little  girl,  and 
properly  awake  to  her  responsibility  for 
their  care  and  development.  It  was  with 
great  diffidence  that  Mrs.  Cooley  brought 
herself  to  speak  to  me  about  her  little 
daughter's  verses,  and  showed  me  the 
quaint  little  manuscripts — fearing  that 
she  might  seem  the  usual  fond  deluded 
mother.  But  I  shall  be  much  surprised 
if  the  reader  does  not  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  that  it  is  no  mere  mother's  love 
which  sees  a  remarkable  gift  in  a  child 
who  can  write  such  verses  at  the  age  of 
eight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
poems  I  shall  quote  were  written  at  the 
age  of  seven. 

As  one  would  expect,  her  poems  are 
usually  tiny,  seldom  more  than  four  or 
six  lines  long,  usually  unrhymed,  and  it 
is  significant  that  they  are  nearly  all  pic- 
tures of  nature,  for  which  the  child  seems 
to  have  quite  a  grown-up  passion.  I 
should  say  that  she  is  a  little  Chicago 
girl,  and  only  spends  her  summer  holi- 


days in  Connecticut.  One  of  her  little 
songs  is  a  quaint  farewell  to  the  Con- 
necticut hills,  on  her  going  home  to  Chi- 
cago. It  is  by  no  means  one  of  her  best 
poems,  but  I  bring  it  in  here  as  being 
a  propos : 

FAREWELL. 

Farewell,  dear  hills! 

Farewell  fore'er. 

It  really  makes  me  cry. 

Just  think  I  must  leave  you 

Forever  and  ever. 

'Tis  very  sorrowful. 

Forever,  just  think  of  it,  fore'er. 

Farewell ! 

Farewell,  dear  hills, 
Farewell ! 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  quote  this  first 
among  her  verses,  and  I  only  bring  it  in 
because  it  illustrates  with  its  quaint  little 
pathos  of  cadence  a  feeling  for  nature 
remarkably  poignant  in  a  child  of  seven. 
But  here  is  another  little  poem  of  four 
lines  which  gives  a  better  idea  of  Julia 
Cooley's  gift  of  picture-making  in  words. 
She  calls  it  "  What  Nature  is  like  to  Me." 

The  sun  is  like  a  golden  crown, 
The  sky  is  like  a  blue  and  white  knitted 
ball, 

The  grass  is  like  little  pieces  of  silk  thread, 
And  the  apple  blossoms  are  like  jewels. 

In  this,  as  in  many  others  of  the 
verses  I  shall  quote,  one  is  reminded  of 
those  tiny  Japanese  verses  Mr.  Lafcadio 
Hearn  translates  for  us  so  exquisitely, 
and  the  imagery  has  often  that  naive 
concreteness  which  we  find  in  the  old 
folk-songs. 

Take  two  or  three  more  examples: 

The  grass  is  getting  green, 

The  daisies  up  are  springing, 
And  the  hills  are  woven  purple, 

While  the  birds  commence  their  singing. 
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The  pigeons  are  coming  fluttering  and  tit- 
tering out  of  the  pigeon-house, 
How  green  the  grass  is! 

The  leaves   are  fluttering  down   from  the 
trees, 

How  blue  the  sky  is! 

The  buds  have  come  and  gone, 
And  the  leaves  are  falling, 
'  The  floods  of  rain  have  not  ceased, 
The  light  of  morning  has  gone, 
And  nightfall  is  coming  on. 

Tiny  and  simple  as  these  three  little 
poems  are,  do  they  not  show  a  remarka- 
ble power  of  conveying  an  impression, 
painting  a  picture,  a  power  of  selecting 
the  vivid  essential  and  leaving  the  rest 
which  is  all  too  rare  among  grown-ups, 
but  which  in  a  child  of  seven  is  little 
short  of  uncanny? 

I  will  now  quote  several  poems  in  which 
the  pictorial  quality  of  observation  is 
blent  with  a  sort  of  baby  meditativeness. 
The  first  is  called  "Dear  Little  Blue 
Grass." 

Little  purpel  blue  grass, 

Among  the  grasses  I  found  thee  growing, 
Dear  little  lass, 

Thee  grows  where  farmers  all  are  mowing. 

She  has  difficulty  with  her  pronouns 
in  this  picture  of  "  The  Dear  Little  But- 
tercup " : 

You  are  yellow  as  the  sun, 

Thou  growest  among  the  tall  grasses, 

And  out  of  thee  I  get  pleasure  and  fun, 
I  findest  thou  in  masses. 

Again,  this  of  "  The  Cheese  Flower  " : 

Thou  are  white  and  purpel 

And  shaped  like  a  cup, 
Your  color  is  very  simpel, 

And  you  are  a  flower  of  luck. 

Once  more,  best  of  all,  this  of  "  The 
Clover  ": 

You  dear  little  downy  flower, 

I  foundest  thee  by  the  hill, 
I  have  played  with  thee  by  the  hour, — 

Why  art  thou  so  still  ? 

Here  is  a  charming  little  lyric  called 
"  The  Joyful  Leaves  " : 

You  merry  little  leaves, 
How  can  you  be  so  happy, 


Always  dancing  from  morn  till  night. 
While  you  are  happy,  I  am  sorrowful. 
You  show  that  you  are  happy, 
Because  green  is  a  happy  color — 
Merry  little  leaves, 
Merry  little  leaves, 
Merry  little  leaves. 

In  regard  to  this  the  baby  artist's  com- 
ment on  the  fourth  line  shouldn't  go  un- 
told. Coming  with  the  lines  to  her  mo- 
ther, she  said,  "  You  know,  mother,  I 
don't  really  mean  that  I'm  sorrowful.  I 
only  say  it  for  the  sake  of  the  poetry." 
There  surely  spoke  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment in  bud. 

Presumably,  too,  this  little  poem  was 
written  only  "  for  the  sake  of  the  poetry," 
and  not  from  actual  experience.  It  is 
called  "  My  Lover  " : 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 

Where  my  true  lover  lives, 

O'er  the  valleys  have  I  searched  in  vain, 

O  my  heart  has  sunk  in  griefs. 

As  Mrs.  Browning  has  said,  young  poets 
are  always  "  sexagenary  at  sixteen,"  but  a 
broken  heart  at  seven  is  surely  the  height 
indeed  of  precocious  Wertherism.  The 
really  curious  thing,  however,  is  that  our 
little  eight-year-old  poet  should  be  con- 
scious that  when  she  writes  so  she  is  sad 
"  on  purpose,"  sad  for  artistic  reasons ! 
Sadness,  indeed,  is  anything  but  charac- 
teristic of  her  sunny  childhood.  Rather 
is  she  "  the  Happy  One,"  as  she  describes 
herself  in  this  fascinating  little  poem, 
which  she  wrote  one  day  while  I  was  stay- 
ing in  her  Connecticut  home: 

I'm  not  the  silent  one, 

I'm  not  the  one  that  sits  and  reads  the 

livelong  day, 
I'm  not  the  stone,  the  nesting  bird,  or  the 

shadow  of  the  stone; 
I'm  the  romping,  scampering  one, 
I'm  the  one  who  runs  and  sings  among  the 

flowering  fields, 
I'm  like  the  leaves,  the  grass,  the  wind,  the 

happy   little   butterfly,   and   the  little 

scampering  clouds. 

Here  I  may  fittingly  bring  in  two  little 
prose-poetry  pictures — one  might  almost 
say — a  la  Whitman. 

See  the  little  children  dancing  to  the  merry 
music, 

See  the  poor  music  girl  reach  for  the  money, 
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Look  at  the  clear  sunset  of  crimson,  pur- 
ple, and  pink, 
See  the  grass — it  looks  like  embroidery. 
Doesn't  it  make  her  happy? 

Three  little  girls  at  play,  jumping  rope, 
The  clouds  are  black  above  them,  but  they 

do  not  see, 
They  are  so  preoccupied  in  their  play, 
The  shy  squirrel  knew  that  rain  was  com- 
ing on. 

I  have  throughout  spoken  of  Julia 
Cooley  sometimes  as  an  eight-year-old 
poet,  and  sometimes  as  seven,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  was  a  poet  long  before 
she  was  seven,  and  before  she  could  either 
write  or  spell.  In  this  connection  I  am 
privileged  to  quote  from  a  letter  which 
her  mother  wrote  to  her  father  during 
one  of  the  Connecticut  holidays.  The 
letter  is  dated  October  15,  1899,  at  which 
time  Julia  was  six  years  and  three  months 
old.  "  Sunday  is  Julia's  helpless  day," 
writes  Mrs.  Cooley  to  her  husband.  "  On 
other  days  she  roams  from  one  end  of  the 
farm  to  the  other,  and  asks  no  odds  of 
any  one.  Yesterday  she  came  in  from 
the  hill,  where  she  had  been  husking  corn 
with  Hall  and  Henry,  rosy  and  bright- 
eyed  and  beautiful.  She  said  she  had 
made  up  a  little  song,  which  she  thought  I 
would  like  to  write  down  in  a  book!  So 
I  got  out  pencil  and  paper,  and  wrote  as 
she  sang  or  chanted  in  a  stirring  mono- 
tone : 

"  '  Walking  on  the  hill  I  saw  five  little  dan- 
delions with  their  yellow  dresses  on. 

They  thought  it  was  summer! 

Six  of  them  had  gone  to  seed  and  had 
their  white  dresses  on. 

They  knew  it  was  fall ! 

I  was  helping  the  farmers  with  the  corn; 
the  blue  sky  above,  and  the  sunshine!' 

"  Later  again  Julia  came  in  smiling 
with  the  ecstasy  of  composition,  and  when 
my  pencil  and  paper  were  ready,  she  sang : 

"  '  It  was  an  autumn  day ! 

The  leaves  had  turned  brown  and  yellow 

and  red, 
And  were  gently  falling. 
It  was  an  autumn  day ! '  " 

In  other  respects  I  understand  that 
Julia  Cooley  was  not  a  specially  preco- 


cious child.  At  six  years  and  three 
months,  as  we  have  seen,  she  could  not 
read,  write,  or  spell;  but  here  again  she 
was  presently  to  demonstrate  a  remarka- 
ble capacity.  Within  a  year  from  that 
time  she  could  do  all  three  at  least  as 
well  as  children  twice  her  age.  At  the 
present  time  she  can  read  the  most  diffi- 
cult book  glibly  at  sight,  and  with  appar- 
ent understanding  of  its  meaning:  at  all 
events,  with  intelligent  emphasis  and 
pause. 

Here  are  some  of  Julia's  latest  poems, 
just  come  to  me  after  I  had  completed 
this  article.  It  will  be  observed  that  na- 
ture is  still  her  favorite  subject.  The 
second  poem  seems  to  me  particularly 
striking,  while  the  title  alone  of  the  first 
is  very  imaginative. 

MOTHER  HILL. 

The  fleecy  clouds,  dressed  in  a  soft  dress  of 
white, 

Are  resting  in  the  green  velvet  lap  of  a 

loving  lady  hill; 
Soon  'twill  be  time  for  them  to  slumber. 
But,  where  will  the  lady  leave  them? 
She  will  keep  the  little  lambkins  in  her 

loving  lap  at  night. 

THE  LITTLE  BROOK. 

Little  singing  brook! 

Babbling  in  and  out  between  the  sparkling 

stones, 

And  singing  in  the  tone  of  blithest  merri- 
ment ; 

See  the  rainbow  shining  from  the  shadowy 
nook. 

Do  you  slumber  quietly  at  night, 
And  sing  no  more? 

THE  RAINDROPS. 

When  at  morn  I  saw  the  world  in  a  dew- 
drop  dress, 

I  knew  what  had  happened,  the  rain  had 

kissed  each  flower  lovingly. 
So  sweet  and  so  loving  was  the  kiss  that  it 

shone  like  silver, 
And  the  air  was  filled  with  fragrance. 

A  QUIET  HOME. 

Mamma  sits  in  her  chair  reading  a  book, 
Papa  sits  in  his  arm-chair  reading  the  news- 
paper, 

Sister  sits  in  her  little  chair  with  her  doll, 
drawing, 

And  baby  sits  on  the  floor  with  his  picture- 
book  and  rag  doll: 
Such  a  happy  family,  all  by  the  quiet  fire, 
And  the  great  red  sun  seems  just  as  happy. 


Through  the  Valley  of  Illusion 


BY  ARTHUR  STRINGER 


I 

THE  kindly  old  doctor  had  pounded 
Sudworth  about  a  good  deal,  and 
then,  turning"  grave  in  the  midst 
of  his  quiet  jocularity,  had  said,  by  way 
of  preparation,  that  a  relapse  from  pneu- 
monia was  a  more  or  less  serious  thing  at 
times.  After  that  he  had  slowly  placed 
the  stethoscope  on  his  desk  once  more,  and 
looked  at  his  patient  with  questioning 
and  yet  kindly  eyes.  Then  he  drummed 
thoughtfully  on  the  desk-top  with  his 
short,  strong  fingers,  and  asked  the  other 
if  there  chanced  to  be  any  particular  part 
of  Mexico  he  had  a  liking  for. 

For  a  pitiful  moment  or  two  the  old 
doctor's  quiet  laughter  and  intimate  lit- 
tle commonplaces,  as  he  had  busily  tapped 
and  explored  and  listened,  had  all  but 
misled  his  patient.  But  from  the  mo- 
ment of  that  ultimate  question  a  veil 
seemed  to  fall  between  Sudworth  and  the 
life  that  lay  so  close  about  him.  He  knew 
that  thereafter  he  must  touch  all  things 
with  muifled  hands,  as  through  a  mist. 

"It's  not — not  that?"  cried  Sudworth, 
poignantly,  catching  at  the  old  doctor's 
elbow  in  a  passing  moment  of  darkness. 

The  old  doctor  still  tried  to  laugh  a 
little,  and  then  lied  stoutly,  as  doctors 
often  must.  The  sudden  pallor  of  the 
patient  disturbed  him. 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  fellow,  of  course 
not!"  he  said,  with  an  affectionate  hand 
on  the  other's  shoulder.  "  It's  not  quite 
that,  but  it  may  be,  you  know,  if  we  don't 
catch  it  in  time.  A  year  or  two  in  Mex- 
ico often — er — does  wonders." 

"  A  year  or  two !"  repeated  Sudworth, 
thinly.  The  fuller  meaning  of  what  it 
all  stood  for  was  piercing  slowly  through 
his  dazed  senses.   "  But  I  hate  the  place!" 

The  old  doctor  handed  him  a  little 
tapering  glass  filled  with  port  -  wine. 
"  Young  man,"  and  he  looked  at  him  al- 
most sternly,  "  do  you  ever  pull  up  to 
think  over  just  how  lucky  you  are  to 
have  a  good  comfortable  bank  account — to 
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possess  half  a  million  or  so  to  do  what 
you  like  with?  I  know  men,  plenty  of 
'em,  poor  devils,  tied  down  here  to  die, 
held  to  the  East  by  poverty!  And  with 
wives,  too !" 

"  With  wives  ?"  Sudworth  repeated, 
without  expression. 

"  So  think  a  little  what  your  luck 
means.  You  are  able  to  get  away  from 
the  city — " 

"  But  what's  life — to  me — away  from 
the  city?"  cried  Sudworth. 

"  Life  is  life,"  almost  wearily  answered 
the  other,  "  the  world  over !" 

"  But  to  me  life  here  in  the  city  means 
so  much !"  Sudworth  looked  up  suddenly. 
"  Why  couldn't  I  run  up  the  State  some- 
where for  a  few  weeks  ?" 

Their  eyes  met  for  a  silent  moment. 

"It's  too  late,  my  boy;  too  late  for 
that!  I  want  to  get  you  out  West  and  a 
good  six  thousand  feet  up  before  I  can 
feel  safe.  And  the  sooner  the  better. 
Now  what  do  you  say  to  Colorado?" 

"  Must  I  leave  it  ?"  pleaded  Sudworth. 

"  To-morrow !"  was  the  doctor's  answer. 

Muffled  up  in  his  hansom,  Sudworth 
gazed  out  through  the  misty  windows  at 
the  city.  Already  it  seemed  far  away, 
shadowy,  insubstantial.  It  lay  before 
him,  a  world  which  he  knew  he  must  look 
upon  for  the  last  time;  and  even  as  he 
looked  it  appeared  to  take  on  new  as- 
pects. Over  it  crept  a  forlorn  sense  of 
beauty  and  romance.  It  seemed  to  lie 
about  him  glorified  by  some  softening 
evanescence. 

With  his  glove  he  wiped  the  gathering 
mist  from  the  hansom  window,  and  look- 
ed out  hungrily,  as  a  prisoner  might, 
upon  the  life  and  color  and  busy  move- 
ment of  the  city  streets.  Turning  into 
Fifth  Avenue,  he  watched  for  the  fa- 
miliar faces  in  the  line  of  open  car- 
riages that  drifted  by.  It  would  be,  ho 
knew,  for  the  last  time  He  looked  af- 
ter them  wistfully. 

The  things  he  had  loved!    He  repeated 
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it  again  and  again.  And  how  would  she 
accept  it,  he  wondered, — she,  with  her 
grave  gray  eyes  in  which  was  written  so 
plainly  her  woman's  capability  for  suf- 
fering, with  her  proud  line  of  mouth  and 
lip  that  could  not  altogether  hide  some 
inner  passion  for  sacrifice,  some  unut- 
tered  pleading  for  her  woman's  right  of 
pain  ? 

"When  this  sort  of  thing  happens, 
a  man  always  ought  to  thank  God 
he's  free!"  the  old  doctor  had  said  to 
him. 

In  that  lay  the  bitterest  sting  of  it  all. 
And  he  rebelled  hotly  at  the  seeming  in- 
justice of  a  sick  man  being  put  to  such 
a  test.  Could  he  call  himself  free?  Al- 
though they  had  known  their  trou- 
bled moments — Alice  Hilliard  and  he — 
through  even  those  final  days  of  estrange- 
ment he  could  not  evade  the  conscious- 
ness of  how  ultimate  and  absolute  had 
been  her  love  for  him.  He  had  seen 
and  known  it  long  ago — from  the  days 
when  he  had  stood  before  her  so  boyish, 
so  untried.  Each  passing  estrange- 
ment, even,  was  nothing  more  than  the 
inevitable  back  current  of  a  river  at  too 
high  flood,  a  momentary  uncertain  eddy 
in  the  passionate  impetuosity  of  hearts 
still  young. 

Eor  one  weak  moment  he  told  himself 
that  he  would  go  to  her,  that  she  should 
understand  everything,  and  know  what 
it  was  costing  him,  to  the  bitterest  end. 
But  the  grave  gray  eyes  seemed  to  gaze 
in  at  him  through  the  misty  windows,  and 
as  he  looked  out  on  them  his  tattered  line 
of  courage  crept  back  to  him,  and  he  won. 
Alone  he  must  go,  like  a  man.  Eor  all 
time  she  must  be  given  up.  Those  were 
the  words  that  swayed  emptily  back  and 
forth  in  his  tired  brain  as  he  drove  past 
under  her  windows  that  afternoon,  and 
for  the  last  time  looked  up,  yet  saw  no- 
thing but  gloomy  brownstone  and  close- 
ly drawn  blinds. 

As  he  looked,  an  open  victoria  drew 
briskly  up  at  the  curb  beside  him.  Some- 
thing familiar  in  the  poise  of  the  fur- 
clad  figure,  something  unmistakable  in 
the  glint  of  the  wintry  sun  on  the  bright 
chestnut  hair,  started  his  heart  throb- 
bing chokingly.  He  knew  but  one  thing, 
and  that  was  that  he  could  not  go  with- 
out speaking  to  her. 

"  Alice !"  he  cried,  fumbling  and  fight- 


ing desperately  with  the  hansom  win- 
dow swung  down  maddeningly  before 
him. 

"  Alice !"  he  cried  tremulously,  push- 
ing back  the  window  and  leaning  out  into 
the  cold  wintry  air.  "Alice!" 

The  woman  in  the  carriage  looked  up 
quickly,  and  smiled  and  nodded  as  he 
swept  past. 

Then  it  was  he  realized  it  was  not 
Alice,  but  her  sister  Margaret,  who  gayly 
waved  a  huge  fur  muff  after  him  as  she 
laughed  at  the  mistake. 

Gayly  he  waved  his  gloved  hand  back 
at  her,  and  then  dropped  into  his  cush- 
ioned seat,  and  watched  the  mist  gather 
once  more  on  the  windows. 

II 

Warriner's  wife's  sister  was  waiting 
for  the  brougham.  She  walked  languid- 
ly up  and  down  the  room,  with  a  wealth 
of  watered  silk  train  over  her  arm. 

"  Where's  Margaret  ?"  Warriner  asked, 
buried  in  his  evening  paper.  "  Isn't  she 
going  ?" 

"  No ;  Margaret  is  hopeless,"  said  the 
girl,  wearily.  "  She's  staying  home  to 
play  button  with  the  baby!" 

Warriner  looked  at  her,  for  the  moment 
detached.  He  noticed  that  in  some  way 
her  face  had  missed  the  softer  lines  of 
Margaret's.  It  was  only  her  second  sea- 
son, but  she  seemed  bent  on  shaking  the 
last  petal  from  her  girlhood. 

The  girl  ceased  walking,  and  dropped 
moodily  into  a  chair  by  the  fire.  Her 
slippered  foot  tapped  impatiently  on  the 
floor.  Her  eyes  wandered  emptily  about 
the  walls.  Warriner  was  wondering, 
vaguely,  when  she  would  tire  of  it  all, 
and  when,  if  ever,  the  change  would 
come.  The  impatiently  tapping  foot 
came  to  a  stop. 

"  Where  did  you  pick  up  that  Hebe 
in  bronze,  Alfred?"  she  asked  suddenly, 
standing  on  tiptoe  to  reach  the  little 
figure  from  the  high  mantel-shelf.  She 
stopped  to  blow  a  trace  of  dust  from  it, 
and  turned  it  over  curiously  in  her 
gloved  hands. 

"  It  belonged  to  a  man  named  Sud- 
worth." 

The  Hebe  fell  from  her  gloved  fingers 
to  her  lap. 

"  And  what  happened  ?" 
"  He  had  to  go  away." 


SUDWORTH     GAZED    OUT    THROUGH    THE    MISTY    WINDOWS    AT    THE  ClTY 


The  gloved  fingers  still  played  nervous- 
ly with  the  bronze  figure  in  her  lap. 

"  Oh,  I  see ;  the — er — law,  I  suppose  ?" 
She  said  it  lightly,  but  she  dared  not 
look  round. 

"  No-o-o;  he  just  went  away,"  answer- 
ed Warriner  from  behind  his  paper. 

"  Then  it  was  love  ?"  The  other 
smiled. 

"  No ;  it  was  lungs." 

"Oh!"  said  she.    "Tell  me  about  it." 


"  I  have  told  you,"  said  Warriner. 
"  There's  nothing  more !" 

"  But  who  was  this  Sudworth  ?"  asked 
the  girl,  studying  her  hair  in  the  mirror. 
Her  gloved  hands  clasped  the  arms  of 
her  chair.  Warriner  could  not  see  her 
face. 

"  A  good  fellow,"  he  said,  simply ; 
"an  unspeakably  good  fellow!" 

"Oh,  then  he  did  die!"  said  the  girl, 
laughing,  and  turning  from  the  mirror. 
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Sonic  intangible  sense  of  escape  made 
her  reckless. 

"Alice!"  reproved  her  brother-in-law; 
"Alice!"  Then,  sorrowfully,  after  look- 
ing up  at  her  for  a  moment  in  silence, 
"  Surely  your  two  seasons  haven't  made 
you  that  bad?" 

The  girl  sighed,  and  looked  at  him  with 
gently  reproving  eyes,  in  which  he  could 
see,  or  thought  he  could  see,  some 
smouldering  passion  for  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion.  He  took  the  bronze  Hebe 
from  her  hand. 

"  Poor  chap ;  he  was  the  best  fellow  I 
ever  knew !" 

"  '  Alas,  poor  Yorick !'  "  said  the  girl. 

Her  sister's  husband  frowned. 

"  But  good  fellows  are  so  rare,  Alfred," 
lamented  the  other,  carefully  spreading 
the  watered  silk  at  her  feet.  "  They  are 
so  rare !   Now  tell  me  about  him,  please !" 

"  There's  nothing  more  to  tell,"  said 
Warriner.  "  He  gave  me  this  little  Hebe 
the  last  time  I  saw  him." 

"  But  when  ?" 

"  The  night  he  said  good-by  to  us  all. 
He  left  me  the  little  thing — well,  as  a  sort 
of  remembrance." 

"  What  did  he  say?    What  did  he  do?" 

"  He  said  he  wanted  us  to  help  him 
away.  His  doctor  had  ordered  him  off 
to  the  West, — off  to  Banff,  up  among  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  But  he  couldn't 
crawl  off  to  the  desert  without  one  last 
night  of  it.  So  he  insisted  on  spending 
the  evening  with  us — the  Solemn  Seven, 
they  used  to  call  us.  It  was  only  play, 
of  course,  but  with  him  as  he  was  it  was 
madness,  we  knew.  Still,  he  insisted  on 
it,  and  some  way  or  other  we  couldn't 
refuse  him,  and  so  we  saw  the  evening 
out  with  him.  Most  men,  I  suppose, 
would  have  been  knocked  off  their  legs  by 
the  news,  coming  the  way  it  did — so  sud- 
denly, I  mean.  But  he  seemed  to  take  it 
all  with  a  wistful  grin,  and  then  off  he 
went  to  his  wilderness." 

"  But  did  he  really  know,  did  he  think 
he — he  was  dying?"  asked  the  girl,  trem- 
ulously. 

"  Oh  yes,  he  knew.  But  he  didn't 
know  we  did.  He  kept  saying  to  us  that 
he'd  be  back  again.  All  along  he  kept 
speaking  of  it  as  a  little — well,  as  a  sort 
of  hunting  trip.  He  joked  about  his  old 
doctor,  too,  and  I  remember  how  he  said, 
with  his  fine,  quiet  laugh,  that  he'd  be 


back,  sound  as  a  dollar,  in  a  month  or 
two.  'In  a  year,  at  any  rate,'  he  added 
rather  quickly,  putting  his  hand  up  to 
his  side  and  turning  pretty  white  as  he 
spoke.  But  he  knew  all  along  the  East 
was  death  to  him.  We  all  felt  pres- 
sure we'd  never  see  him  again.  And  he 
knew  it,  too;  but  he  didn't  know  we 
knew,  so  he  played  his  part  out  to  the 
end,  and  would  have  no  coddling.  He  in- 
sisted on  the  theatre,  and  a  supper,  and 
carriages  for  all  of  us — no  funereal  four- 
wheelers,  he  laughed,  but  hansoms,  for 
the  sake  of  old  times." 

"  And  then  what  ?"  asked  the  girl,  two 
great  tears  running  slowly  down  her 
averted  face. 

"  He  tried  to  make  a  speech  at  the  end 
of  our  supper,  but  a  fit  of  coughing  came 
over  him,  and  we  had  to  lift  him  into 
an  arm-chair  and  give  him  chopped  ice 
to  eat.  They  wanted  me  to  take  him 
home,  but  he  quieted  down  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  then,  with  his  boyish  smile, 
he  stood  up  and  drank  to  our  health. 
Then  some  one  else  stood  up  and  pro- 
posed the  same  to  him.  The  rest  saw  it 
was  a  mistake,  but  it  was  too  late,  so  we 
had  to  see  it  through. 

"  He  sat  it  out  beautifully.  To  this 
day  I  can  remember  that  light,  jaunty, 
gentlemanly  laugh  of  his,  as  one  by  one 
they  said  good-by  to  him,  and  wrung 
his  hand,  and  went  off  with  wet  eyes  and 
quiet  faces !" 

"And  then?"  asked  the  girl. 

"  Then  he  gave  way — broke  down,  in 
fact,  as  soon  as  we  were  alone,  and  begged 
me  to  drive  back  with  him.  '  Good-by, 
old  city!  Good-by!'  he  said,  laughingly, 
as  we  turned  from  the  glare  of  Broadway 
into  the  quietness  and  darkness  of  the 
Avenue.  In  his  rooms  that  night  he 
gave  me  the  Hebe.  '  Here's  a  little  thing 
I  want  you  to  keep,  old  man,'  he  said,  as 
he  handed  it  to  me.  i  It's  a  Hebe,  I'm  told 
— Hebe,  who  lived  among  the  gods  till 
she  slipped  with  her  cups,  and  then,  I 
suppose,  they  bundled  her  off  to  some 
prehistoric  wilderness  or  other.'  And  that 
was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him." 

"  But  what  of  her, — the  woman  ?" 
asked  the  girl. 

"  Must  there  be  a  woman  ?" 

The  girl's  voice  was  low,  and  her  head 
was  on  her  breast.  "  Did — did  he  say 
there  was  no  woman?" 


"  BUT    DID    HE    REALLY    KNOW-HE   WAS    DYING  ?" 
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"  No,  for  there  was.  That's  the  worst 
part  of  it!" 

"Then  why  didn't  he  go  to  her  at 
such  a  time?  Surely  she—"  The  girl 
stopped. 

"  He  didn't  have  the  heart,  poor  fellow. 
He  told  me  as  much  that  night,  They 
had  had  some  foolish  little  quarrel,  and 
he  let  that  stand  as  the  excuse.  Yet  all 
along  he  knew — in  fact,  I  could  see  that 
he  knew  it— that  she  would  have  gone 
with  him.  But  he  talked  vaguely  about 
not  spoiling  her  young  life,  and  said  he 
couldn't  drag  a  girl  off  to  a  wilderness 
and  chain  her  for  life  to  a  walking 
cough.    So  he  never  told  her." 

"  And  the  woman,  —  what  became 
of  her?" 

Warriner  looked  into  a  white  face  that 
frightened  him. 

"  I  never  knew.  He  never  told  me, 
you  see,  who  or  what  she  was."  Then  he 
added :  "  But  there  were  plenty  of  ways 
for  the  woman  to  have  found  out,  I 
think,  if  she  had  cared!" 

Ill 

The  tawny-haired  young  hotel  guide 
went  whistling  down  the  tortuous  bridle- 
path of  the  Corkscrew.  The  girl  stood 
alone  on  the  summit  of  Tunnel  Mountain, 
leaning  dazed  against  the  rustic  exedra 
that  stood  in  a  clump  of  stunted  pines. 

She  could  have  said  it  was  all  a  trick 
of  the  fancy,  had  not  the  shrill  clarity 
of  the  mountain  air  tingled  so  tangibly 
in  her  nostrils.  The  long  journey  across 
the  continent,  the  dust  and  the  noise  and 
the  days  of  level  prairie,  the  first  green 
glimpse  of  the  foot-hills,  the  stepping  out 
before  the  strange  little  highland  station- 
house  of  pine  logs,  the  ride  in  the  rum- 
bling old  omnibus  up  through  the  steep 
road  that  wound  along  the  little  town 
of  tiny  pine  chalets,  the  coolness  of  the 
still  air  of  the  late  afternoon,  the  tinkling 
of  many  waters,  the  long  climb  up  the 
Corkscrew  to  the  summit  of  Tunnel 
Mountain, — it  all  seemed  so  unreal,  so 
like  a  dream,  so  like  a  vague  memory  of 
some  half-forgotten  Swiss  excursion  of 
her  girlhood  days,  that  she  closed  her 
eyes  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  shut  out 
the  glare  of  the  blue-white  snow-fields  and 
the  closer  gloom  of  the  mountain-sides 
towering  about  her. 

She  sat  down  on  the  little  exedra  of 


rock  and  pine,  and  endeavored  to  clutch 
something  palpable  from  the  dim  impres- 
sions that  danced  about  her  wearied  mind. 
The  young  hotel  guide  had  told  her — in 
French,  for  he  was  a  child  of  the  Swiss 
Alps — that  he  knew  the  gentleman  well. 
Every  afternoon,  between  four  and  five, 
he  had  said,  the  gentleman  climbed  the 
Corkscrew  and  rested  for  half  an  hour  or 
so  on  the  summit.  Yes,  he  had  been  in 
Banff  for  two  years,  if  he  remembered 
aright.  At  first  they  had  carried  him  up 
to  the  Sanitarium,  white,  and  wrapped  in 
blankets.  A  few  weeks  later  the  gentle- 
man had  been  able  to  drive  out  in  a  cart, 
and  by  June  he  was  able  to  walk  up  the 
Corkscrew  and  back  alone. 

The  consciousness  of  what  this  meant 
to  her  crept  over  the  girl  in  one  great 
wave  of  unutterable  thankfulness.  He 
was  not  dead.  He  was  not  even  dying. 
He  was  alive  and  well;  strong  and  vigor- 
ous ;  stronger  and  more  vigorous,  perhaps, 
than  she  was  herself. 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  down 
where  the  tumbling  Spray  and  the  narrow 
Bow  River  twined  like  blue  ribbons 
through  the  quiet  valley  below — so  far 
below  that  the  little  town  of  chalets 
nestling  among  the  dark  pines  looked  like 
a  child's  play  village  to  her,  standing 
among  play  trees.  The  sweet  thin  air 
left  a  tang,  almost  a  taste,  in  her  throat. 
The  wide  outlook,  the  serenity  of  those 
imperturbable  mountains  brooding  in  the 
golden  afternoon  sunlight,  gave  her  a 
sense  of  isolation,  of  ineffable  peace. 

In  what  place  better,  she  thought,  could 
a  woman  come  to  meet  the  man  she 
loved  ?  The  man  she  loved !  She  stopped 
at  the  thought.  It  was  two  years — two 
long  years!  There  was  the  possibility 
that,  after  all,  it  might  prove,  if  not  a 
tragic  mistake,  at  least  some  humiliating 
comic  blunder  even  harder  to  bear.  Both 
of  them  —  how  might  they  not  have 
changed  in  those  two  years?  Perhaps, 
after  all,  it  was  too  late. 

IV 

A  step  sounded  on  the  rough  path. 
The  girl  looked  up  and  saw  a  tall  figure 
swinging  towards  her  through  the  gather- 
ing twilight.  Eor  days  she  had  brooded 
over  just  what  those  first  words  were  to 
be,  and  just  how  she  should  greet  him. 

She   tried   to   rise   to   her   feet  and 
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speak.  She  could  not  move.  Her  heart 
beat  drunkenly,  and  a  roaring  of  wind 
came  in  her  ears. 

" I'm  late  to-day!"  said  the  man,  sim- 
ply- 

He  threw  himself  down  in  the  rustic 
seat  opposite  her. 

"But  it's  the  first  time,  isn't  it?"  he 
said,  speaking  with  the  old  boyish  smile, 
and  pushing  back  his  cap  with  the  old 
boyish  gesture. 

The  girl's  eyes  dilated.  Then  it  was 
a  dream,  after  all.  It  was  all  a  dream 
world;  she  was  a  dream  woman,  looking 
down  on  a  dream  man,  and  the  sky  and 
the  mountains  and  the  pines  about  her 
were  dreams  as  well ! 

He  was  speaking  to  her,  and  she  turned 
to  him,  wonderingly. 

"  Dear,  I'm  sorry  about  it,"  he  said. 
"It  has  pained  you,  I  know;  and  you 
have  always  been  so  good,  Alice,  and  so 
generous.  It  was  Macf arlane ;  he  has  had 
a  bad  day  of  it.  I  knew  you  would  be  up 
here  waiting,  waiting,  the  same  as  you 
have  waited  ever  since  that  first  day!" 

Pausing,  he  turned  his  eyes,  tender 
with  a  strange  light,  to  her  face.  He 
drew  back  with  a  sudden  little  cry. 

"  Why,  how  you  have  changed !  Alice, 
what  is  it  ?  You  are  so  white  to-day,  so 
tired-looking,  so — " 

He  stopped  short,  for  the  girl  had  put 
her  hand  up  to  her  throat  and  slipped 
weakly  to  the  earth,  uttering  a  little  cry 
of  anguish.   He  was  mad,  she  whispered. 

"  Mad  ?"  said  the  man,  quietly,  not 
moving  where  he  sat.  "  After  all,  it  is  a 
sort  of  madness,  isn't  it  ?  But  it  is  the 
only  way — I  explained  that  to  you  long 
ago — and  it  has  its  reward,  you  know. 
Think,  Alice,  of  nothing  but  three  dying 
men  and  a  dull  young  doctor  to  talk  to 
most  of  the  year !  What  poor  devil  could 
live  alone  in  such  quietness  as  this,  in 
such  silence,  in  such  unspeakable  soli- 
tude? I  thought  you  understood,  and 
were  never  to  bring  it  up  again !" 

The  girl  crept  slowly  back  to  her  seat. 

"  No,  no ;  it's  not  madness,  Alice ;  it's 
the  only  way  left  for  me  to  escape  mad- 
ness, or  worse !" 

The  girl  turned  her  white  face  to  him. 

"  Jamie !"  she  wailed,  going  back  to  the 
old  name.    "  Jamie,  do  you  know  me  ?" 

He  laughed  quietly. 

"Yes,  dear;  of  course  I  know  you!" 


But  he  did  not  see  her.  His  eyes  went 
through  and  beyond  her,  gazing  into  space 
and  dream.  A  new  light  came  into  the 
girl's  face  as  she  watched  him. 

"Jamie,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  so  low  it 
was  almost  a  whisper,  "  do  you — do  you 
still  care  for  me?" 

"  I  have  loved  you  always !"  he  said  to 
the  wind  and  pines. 

With  a  sudden  hunger  the  girl  stretch- 
ed out  her  arms  to  him.  He  shook  his 
head  sadly.  A  touch  of  the  old  whimsical 
smile  played  about  his  mouth. 

"No,  no,"  he  said,  forlornly.  "That 
doesn't  do;  for  it's  then  you  always  get 
away  from  me.  I  don't  want  to  lose 
you  for  all  the  rest  of  the  day." 

Oh,  what  a  lot,  what  a  lot  lay  before 
her  in  life,  she  told  her  throbbing  heart. 
What  a  task  she  had!  What  a  patient 
hand  she  must  reach  out  to  him  in  that 
valley  of  illusion ! 

A  revulsion  of  feeling,  a  singing  re- 
action, surged  thrillingly  through  her. 
She  laughed  at  him,  almost  hysterically. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  companionably — 
"  tell  me  what  you  do  all  the  time  here." 

"  About  Aileen  and  everything  ?"  he 
asked,  simply. 

"  Yes,  Aileen  and  everything,  from  the 
beginning,"  she  answered,  with  a  myste- 
rious pang  at  the  unknown  name. 

"  Well,  at  eight  I  go  up  to  the  Cave 
and  Basin  for  my  plunge.  See,  you  can 
just  get  a  glimpse  of  it  from  here, — but 
of  course  you  know.  Then  I  go  back  to 
the  chalet, — the  chalet  you  said  you 
didn't  like,  it  looked  so  plain  and  bare 
and  little  among  the  pines  there.  It's 
not  like  a  brownstone  front,  is  it?  Then 
I  milk  Aileen." 

"  Oh !"  was  all  the  girl  said. 

"  Then  I  have  cream  and  coffee  and 
bread  and  eggs,  and  you  know  eggs  are 
a  most  woful  luxury  up  here.  Then  I 
usually  take  Aileen  out  for  her  grass, 
except  Sundays,  when  I  go  to  see  Mac- 
farlane.  He's  getting  ready  to  go  off, 
poor  fellow;  and  I  have  to  write  his  let- 
ters for  him.  Funny  chap;  he  makes 
me  declare  that  he's  always  gaining,  and 
that  he'll  be  able  to  go  East  soon,  and 
yet,  in  a  way,  he  knows  he's  got  to  go — 
the  longer  way.  He  insists  that  I'm  to 
take  his  chalet  and  his  dog,  at  the  end. 
When  they  brought  him  up  here  they 
said  he  wouldn't  last  a  week,  but,  bless 
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you,  he's  been  a  year  dying.  Then  the 
doctor  comes  over  from  the  Sanitarium 
and  lectures  me  about  bathing  too  early 
and  smoking  too  much  and  sitting  up 
here  after  sundown.  Then  I  wait  till  it's 
time  to  come  up  the  Corkscrew  once 
more, — to  the  summit,  and  you!" 
The  girl  sighed. 

"  That  ridiculous  young  doctor  keeps 
telling  me  that  when  I'm  able  to  climb 
Mount  Bundle  he'll  give  me  my  ticket  of 
leave.  Think  of  it,  go  East  once  more! 
But  I  knew  well  enough  I'd  never  find 
you  on  Mount  Bundle,  so  I've  stuck  to 
the  Corkscrew." 

While  he  spoke  he  picked  up  the  glove 
she  had  left  lying  on  the  seat,  and  kept 
nervously  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  it 
in  his  fingers. 

"  If  it  weren't  so  lonely,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  it  would  be —  Well,  if  I  could  only 
coax  you  down  to  the  chalet  and  only 
keep  you  there  with  me,  dear  me,  dear 
me,  my  Alice,  how  merrily  we  could  put 
in  the  days !  There  would  be  Aileen,  and 
the  books,  and  a  bit  of  fishing  now  and 


then,  and  the  fire  in  winter,  and  the  peaks 
in  summer,  and  Macfarlane's  dog,  per- 
haps, and  the  pines,  and — "  He  paused, 
fingering  the  glove  carelessly.  It  refused 
to  unbutton.  He  raised  it  closer  to  his 
eyes.   Then  he  stopped  abruptly. 

From  the  glove  he  looked  up  suddenly 
through  the  dusk  at  the  girl.  Its  mate 
was  on  her  hand.  The  evening  breeze 
was  rippling  her  chestnut-brown  hair; 
the  cold  half-light  shone  luminously  on 
her  pale  face. 

He  drew  his  hand  slowly  across  his  be- 
wildered eyes.  He  opened  his  lips  to 
speak,  but  said  nothing. 

The  girl  stretched  out  her  arms,  and 
ran  to  him  with  a  childish  little  cry. 

"Dreamer!"  she  said,  through  her 
tears. 

He  took  the  living,  breathing  woman 
to  his  breast.  A  star  came  out  over  the 
white  summits  of  the  Bockies.  The  even- 
ing stillness  of  the  mountains  lay  rap- 
turously around  them. 

"It  was  so  lonely!"  he  said,  still  hold- 
ing her. 


Wert  thou  but  Dead 

BY  MARY  S IN TON  LEWIS 

WEBT  thou  but  dead 
That  yearning  of  the  arms  that  clasp  the  dark 
In  long  night  watches  when  the  soul  doth  bark 
For  Memory's  whispers — even  that  agony 
Were  sweet  if  Memory  still  could  comfort  me; 
But  Memory's  sweetness  is  forever  fled. 
Wert  thou  but  dead! 

Wert  thou  but  dead 

Some  golden-rod  from  thy  gold  hair  might  grow, 
A  wild  blush-rose  from  thy  cold  cheek  might  blow, 
And  all  the  fragrance  of  thy  grave  would  steal 
Athwart  my  heart,  and  make  my  senses  reel 
With  past  delight— till  present  pain  wi  re  >ped. 
Wert  thou  but  dead ! 

Wert  thou  but  dead ! 

Ah,  then,  mayhap,  I  should  no  longer  crave 
The  sensuous  sweetness  of  thy  grassy  grave; 
But — all  my  passion  purified — should  feel 
Divinest  love  my  anguished  spirit  seal, 
For  then  from  heaven  my  starving  soul  were  fed. 
Were  thou  but  dead ! 
Vol.  CV.— No.  628.-75 
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BY   W.   IV.  JACOBS 


I 

WITHOUT,  the  night  was  cold  and 
wet,  but  in  the  small  parlor  of 
Lakesnam  Villa  the  blinds  were 
drawn  and  the  fire  burned  brightly.  Fa- 
ther and  son  were  at  chess,  the  former, 
who  possessed  ideas  about  the  game  in- 
volving radical  changes,  putting  his  king 
into  such  sharp  and  unnecessary  perils 
that  it  even  provoked  comment  from  the 
white-haired  old  lady  knitting  placidly 
by  the  fire. 

"Hark  at  the  wind,"  said  Mr.  White, 
who,  having  seen  a  fatal  mistake  after  it 
was  too  late,  was  amiably  desirous  of  pre- 
venting his  son  from  seeing  it. 

"  I'm  listening,"  said  the  latter,  grimly 
surveying  the  board  as  he  stretched  out 
his  hand.    "  Check." 

"  I  should  hardly  think  that  he'd  come 
to-night,"  said  his  father,  with  his  hand 
poised  over  the  board. 
"  Mate,"  replied  the  son. 
"  That's  the  worst  of  living  so  far  out," 
bawled  Mr.  White,  with  sudden  and  un- 
looked-for violence ;  "  of  all  the  beastly, 
slushy,  out-of-the-way  places  to  live  in, 
this  is  the  worst.  Pathway's  a  bog,  and 
the  road's  a  torrent.  I  don't  know  what 
people  are  thinking  about.  I  suppose  be- 
cause only  two  houses  on  the  road  are  let, 
they  think  it  doesn't  matter." 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"  said  his  wife, 
soothingly ;  "  perhaps  you'll  win  the  next 
one." 

Mr.  White  looked  up  sharply,  just  in 
time  to  intercept  a  knowing  glance  be- 
tween mother  and  son.  The  words  died 
away  on  his  lips,  and  he  hid  a  guilty 
grin  in  his  thin  gray  beard. 

"  There  he  is,"  said  Herbert  White,  as 
the  gate  banged  to  loudly  and  heavy  foot- 
steps came  towards  the  door. 

The  old  man  rose  with  hospitable  haste, 
and  opening  the  door,  was  heard  condol- 
ing with  the  new  arrival.  The  new  ar- 
rival also  condoled  with  himself,  so  that 
Mrs.  White  said,  "  Tut,  tut!"  and  cough- 


ed gently  as  her  husband  entered  the 
room,  followed  by  a  tall  burly  man,  beady 
of  eye  and  rubicund  of  visage. 

"  Sergeant-Major  Morris,"  he  said,  in- 
troducing him. 

The  sergeant-major  shook  hands,  and 
taking  the  proffered  seat  by  the  fire, 
watched  contentedly  while  his  host  got 
out  whiskey  and  tumblers  and  stood  a 
small  copper  kettle  on  the  fire. 

At  the  third  glass  his  eyes  got  brighter, 
and  he  began  to  talk,  the  little  family 
circle  regarding  with  eager  interest  this 
visitor  from  distant  parts,  as  he  squared 
his  broad  shoulders  in  the  chair  and  spoke 
of  strange  scenes  and  doughty  deeds,  of 
wars  and  plagues  and  strange  peoples. 

"  Twenty  -  one  years  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
White,  nodding  at  his  wife  and  son. 
"  When  he  went  away  he  was  a  slip  of  a 
youth  in  the  warehouse.  Now  look  at 
him." 

"  He  don't  look  to  have  taken  much 
harm,"  said  Mrs.  White,  politely. 

"  I'd  like  to  go  to  India  myself,"  said 
the  old  man,  "  just  to  look  round  a  bit, 
you  know." 

"  Better  where  you  are,"  said  the  ser- 
geant-major, shaking  his  head.  He  put 
down  the  empty  glass,  and  sighing  softly, 
shook  it  again. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  those  old  temples 
and  fakirs  and  jugglers,"  said  the  old 
man.  "  What  was  that  you  started  tell- 
ing me  the  other  day  about  a  monkey's 
paw  or  something,  Morris  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  soldier,  hastily. 
<k  Leastways  nothing  worth  hearing." 

"  Monkey's  paw  ?"  said  Mrs.  White, 
curiously. 

"  Well,  it's  just  a  bit  of  what  you  might 
call  magic,  perhaps,"  said  the  sergeant- 
major,  off-handedly. 

His  three  listeners  leaned  forward 
eagerly.  The  visitor  absent-mindedly  put 
his  empty  glass  to  his  lips  and  then  set  it 
down  again.   His  host  filled  it  for  him. 

"  To  look  at,"  said  the  sergeant-major, 
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fumbling  in  his  pocket,  "  it's  just  an  or- 
dinary little  paw,  dried  to  a  mummy." 

He  took  something  out  of  his  pocket 
and  proffered  it.  Mrs.  White  drew  back 
with  a  grimace,  but  her  son,  taking  it, 
examined  it  curiously. 

"  And  what  is  there  special  about  it  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  WThite  as  he  took  it  from  his 
son,  and  having  examined  it,  placed  it 
upon  the  table. 

"  It  had  a  spell  put  on  it  by  an  old 
fakir,"  said  the  sergeant-major,  "  a  very 
holy  man.  He  wanted  to  show  that  fate 
ruled  people's  lives,  and  that  those  who 
interfered  with  it  did  so  to  their  sorrow. 
He  put  a  spell  on  it  so  that  three  sep- 
arate men  could  each  have  three  wishes 
from  it." 

His  manner  was  so  impressive  that  his 
hearers  were  conscious  that  their  light 
laughter  jarred  somewhat. 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  have  three,  sir  ?" 
said  Herbert  White,  cleverly. 

The  soldier  regarded  him  in  the  way 
that  middle  age  is  wont  to  regard  pre- 
sumptuous youth.  "  I  have,"  he  said, 
quietly,  and  his  blotchy  face  whitened. 

"  And  did  you  really  have  the  three 
wishes  granted?"  asked  Mrs.  White. 

"  I  did,"  said  the  sergeant-major,  and 
his  glass  tapped  against  his  strong  teeth. 

"  And  has  anybody  else  wished  ?"  in- 
quired the  old  lady. 

"  The  first  man  had  his  three  wishes, 
yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  don't  know  what 
the  first  two  were,  but  the  third  was  for 
death.    That's  how  I  got  the  paw." 

His  tones  were  so  grave  that  a  hush 
fell  upon  the  group. 

"  If  you've  had  your  three  wishes,  it's 
no  good  to  you  now,  then,  Morris,"  said 
the  old  man  at  last.  "  What  do  you  keep 
it  for?" 

The  soldier  shook  his  head.  "  Fancy, 
I  suppose,"  he  said,  slowly.  "  I  did  have 
some  idea  of  selling  it,  but  I  don't  think 
I  will.  It  has  caused  enough  mischief 
already.  Besides,  people  won't  buy.  They 
think  it's  a  fairy-tale,  some  of  them,  and 
those  who  do  think  anything  of  it  want 
to  try  it  first  and  pay  me  afterwards." 

"  If  you  could  have  another  three  wish- 
es," said  the  old  man,  eying  him  keenly, 
"  would  you  have  them  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  other.  "I 
don't  know." 

He  took  the  paw,  and  dangling  it  be- 


tween his  front  finger  and  thumb,  sud- 
denly threw  it  upon  the  fire.  White,  with 
a  slight  cry,  stooped  down  and  snatched 
it  off. 

"  Better  let  it  burn,"  said  the  soldier, 
solemnly. 

"  If  you  don't  want  it,  Morris,"  said 
the  old  man,  "  give  it  to  me." 

"  I  won't,"  said  his  friend,  doggedly. 
"  I  threw  it  on  the  fire.  If  you  keep  it, 
don't  blame  me  for  what  happens.  Pitch 
it  on  the  fire  again,  like  a  sensible  man." 

The  other  shook  his  head  and  examined 
his  new  possession  closely.  "  How  do  you 
do  it  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Hold  it  up  in  your  right  hand  and 
wish  aloud,"  said  the  sergeant  -  major, 
"  but  I  warn  you  of  the  consequences." 

"  Sounds  like  the  Arabian  Nights/'  said 
Mrs.  White,  as  she  rose  and  began  to  set 
the  supper.  "  Don't  you  think  you  might 
wish  for  four  pairs  of  hands  for  me  ?" 

Her  husband  drew  the  talisman  from 
his  pocket,  and  then  all  three  burst  into 
laughter  as  the  sergeant-major,  with  a 
look  of  alarm  on  his  face,  caught  him  by 
the  arm. 

"  If  you  must  wish,"  he  said,  gruffly, 
"  wish  for  something  sensible." 

Mr.  White  dropped  it  back  into  his 
pocket,  and  placing  chairs,  motioned  his 
friend  to  the  table.  In  the  business  of 
supper  the  talisman  was  partly  forgotten, 
and  afterwards  the  three  sat  listening  in 
an  enthralled  fashion  to  a  second  instal- 
ment of  the  soldier's  adventures  in  India. 

"  If  the  tale  about  the  monkey  paw  is 
not  more  truthful  than  those  he  has  been 
telling  us,"  said  Herbert,  as  the  door 
closed  behind  their  guest,  just  in  time  for 
him  to  catch  the  last  train,  "  we  sha'n't 
make  much  out  of  it." 

"  Did  you  give  him  anything  for  it, 
father?"  inquired  Mrs.  White,  regarding 
her  husband  closely. 

"  A  trifle,"  said  he,  coloring  slightly. 
"  He  didn't  want  it,  but  I  made  him  take 
it.  And  he  pressed  me  again  to  throw  it 
away." 

"Likely,"  said  Herbert,  with  pretend- 
ed horror.  "  Why,  we're  going  to  be  rich, 
and  famous,  and  happy.  Wish  to  be  an 
emperor,  father,  to  begin  with;  then  you 
can't  be  henpecked." 

He  darted  round  the  table,  pursued  by 
the  maligned  Mrs.  White  armed  with  an 
antimacassar. 
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Mr.  White  took  the  paw  from  his  pock- 
et and  eyed  it  dubiously.  "  I  don't  know 
what  to  wish  for,  and  that's  a  fact,"  he 
said,  slowly.  "It  seems  to  me  I've  got 
all  I  want." 

"  If  you  only  cleared  the  house,  you'd 
be  quite  happy,  wouldn't  you  ?"  said  Her- 
bert, with  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
"Well,  wish  for  two  hundred  pounds, 
then;  that  '11  just  do  it." 

His  father,  smiling  shamefacedly  at 
his  own  credulity,  held  up  the  talisman, 
as  his  son,  with  a  solemn  face  somewhat 
marred  by  a  wink  at  his  mother,  sat 
down  at  the  piano  and  struck  a  few  im- 
pressive chords. 

"  I  wish  for  two  hundred  pounds,"  said 
the  old  man,  distinctly. 

A  fine  crash  from  the  piano  greeted  the 
words,  interrupted  by  a  shuddering  cry 
from  the  old  man.  His  wife  and  son  ran 
towards  him. 

"  It  moved,"  he  cried,  with  a  glance  of 
disgust  at  the  object  as  it  lay  on  the  floor. 
"  As  I  wished,  it  twisted  in  my  hands 
like  a  snake." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  the  money,"  said  his 
son  as  he  picked  it  up  and  placed  it  on  the 
table,  "  and  I  bet  I  never  shall." 

"  It  must  have  been  your  fancy,  fa- 
ther," said  his  wife,  regarding  him  anx- 
iously. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Never  mind, 
though;  there's  no  harm  done,  but  it  gave 
me  a  shock  all  the  same." 

They  sat  down  by  the  fire  again  while 
the  two  men  finished  their  pipes.  Out- 
side, the  wind  was  higher  than  ever,  and 
the  old  man  started  nervously  at  the 
sound  of  a  door  banging  upstairs.  A 
silence  unusual  and  depressing  settled 
upon  all  three,  which  lasted  until  the  old 
couple  rose  to  retire  for  the  night. 

"  I  expect  you'll  find  the  cash  tied  up 
in  a  big  bag  in  the  middle  of  your  bed," 
said  Herbert,  as  he  bade  them  good- 
night, "  and  something  horrible  squatting 
up  on  top  of  the  wardrobe  watching  you 
as  you  pocket  your  ill-gotten  gains." 

II 

In  the  brightness  of  the  wintry  sun 
next  morning  as  it  streamed  over  the 
breakfast  table  Herbert  laughed  at  his 
fears.  There  was  an  air  of  prosaic  whole- 
someness  about  the  room  which  it  had 
lacked  on  the  previous  night,  and  the 


dirty,  shrivelled  little  paw  was  pitched  on 
the  sideboard  with  a  carelessness  which 
betokened  no  great  belief  in  its  virtues. 

"  I  suppose  all  old  soldiers  are  the 
same,"  said  Mrs.  White.  "  The  idea  of 
our  listening  to  such  nonsense!  How 
could  wishes  be  granted  in  these  days? 
And  if  they  could,  how  could  two  hun- 
dred pounds  hurt  you,  father?" 

"  Might  drop  on  his  head  from  the  sky," 
said  the  frivolous  Herbert. 

"  Morris  said  the  things  happened  so 
naturally,"  said  his  father,  "  that  you 
might  if  you  so  wished  attribute  it  to 
coincidence." 

"  Well,  don't  break  into  the  money  be- 
fore I  come  back,"  said  Herbert  as  he 
rose  from  the  table.  "  I'm  afraid  it  '11 
turn  you  into  a  mean,  avaricious  man, 
and  we  shall  have  to  disown  you." 

His  mother  laughed,  and  following  him 
to  the  door,  watched  him  down  the  road, 
and  returning  to  the  breakfast  table,  was 
very  happy  at  the  expense  of  her  hus- 
band's credulity.  All  of  which  did  not 
prevent  her  from  scurrying  to  the  door 
at  the  postman's  knock,  nor  prevent  her 
from  referring  somewhat  shortly  to  re- 
tired sergeant-majors  of  bibulous  habits 
when  she  found  that  the  post  brought  a 
tailor's  bill. 

"  Herbert  will  have  some  more  of  his 
funny  remarks,  I  expect,  when  he  comes 
home,"  she  said  as  they  sat  at  dinner. 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Mr.  White,  pouring 
himself  out  some  beer ;  "  but  for  all  that, 
the  thing  moved  in  my  hand;  that  I'll 
swear  to." 

"  You  thought  it  did,"  said  the  old 
lady,  soothingly. 

"  I  say  it  did,"  replied  the  other. 
"  There  was  no  thought  about  it ;  I  had 
just —    What's  the  matter  ?" 

His  wife  made  no  reply.  She  was 
watching  the  mysterious  movements  of  a 
man  outside,  who,  peering  in  an  unde- 
cided fashion  at  the  house,  appeared  to 
be  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  to  enter. 
In  mental  connection  with  the  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  she  noticed  that  the  stranger 
was  well  dressed  and  wore  a  silk  hat  of 
glossy  newness.  Three  times  he  paused 
at  the  gate,  and  then  walked  on  again. 
The  fourth  time  he  stood  with  his  hand 
upon  it,  and  then  with  sudden  resolution 
flung  it  open  and  walked  up  the  path. 
Mrs.  White  at  the  same  moment  placed 
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her  hands  behind  her,  and  hurriedly  un- 
fastening the  strings  of  her  apron,  put 
that  useful  article  of  apparel  beneath  the 
cushion  of  her  chair. 

She  brought  the  stranger,  who  seemed 
ill  at  ease,  into  the  room.  He  gazed  fur- 
tively at  Mrs.  White,  and  listened  in  a 
preoccupied  fashion  as  the  old  lady  apolo- 
gized for  the  appearance  of  the  room,  and 
her  husband's  coat,  a  garment  which  he 
usually  reserved  for  the  garden.  She 
then  waited  as  patiently  as  her  sex  would 
permit  for  him  to  broach  his  business,  but 
he  was  at  first  strangely  silent. 

"  I — was  asked  to  call,"  he  said  at  last, 
and  stooped  and  picked  a  piece  of  cot- 
ton from  his  trousers.  "  I  come  from 
i  Maw  and  Meggins.'  " 

The  old  lady  started.  "  Is  anything 
the  matter?"  she  asked,  breathlessly. 
"  Has  anything  happened  to  Herbert  ? 
What  is  it?    What  is  it?" 

Her  husband  interposed.  "  There, 
there,  mother,"  he  said,  hastily.  "  Sit 
down,  and  don't  jump  to  conclusions. 
You've  not  brought  bad  news,  I'm  sure, 
sir,"  and  he  eyed  the  other  wistfully. 

"  I'm  sorry — "  began  the  visitor. 

"  Is  he  hurt  ?"  demanded  the  mother. 

The  visitor  bowed  in  assent.  "  Badly 
hurt,"  he  said,  quietly,  "  but  he  is  not  in 
any  pain." 

"  Oh,  thank  God!"  said  the  old  woman, 
clasping  her  hands.  "  Thank  God  for 
that !  Thank—" 

She  broke  off  suddenly  as  the  sinister 
meaning  of  the  assurance  dawned  upon 
her  and  she  saw  the  awful  confirmation 
of  her  fears  in  the  other's  averted  face. 
She  caught  her  breath,  and  turning  to 
her  slower-witted.  husband,  laid  her  trem- 
bling old  hand  upon  his.  There  was  a 
long  silence. 

"  He  was  caught  in  the  machinery," 
said  the  visitor  at  length  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Caught  in  the  machinery,"  repeated 
Mr.  White  in  a  dazed  fashion,  "  yes." 

He  sat  staring  blankly  out  at  the  win- 
dow, and  taking  his  wife's  hand  between 
his  own,  pressed  it  as  he  had  been  wont  to 
do  in  their  old  courting  days  nearly  forty 
years  before. 

"He  was  the  only  one  left  to  us,"  he 
said,  turning  gently  to  the  visitor.  "  It 
is  hard." 

The  other  coughed,  and  rising,  walk- 
ed slowly  to  the  window.     "The  firm 


wished  me  to  convey  their  sincere  sym- 
pathy with  you  in  your  great  loss,"  he 
said,  without  looking  round.  "  I  beg 
that  you  will  understand  I  am  only  their 
servant  and  merely  obeying  orders." 

There  was  no  reply;  the  old  woman's 
face  was  white,  her  eyes  staring,  and  her 
breath  inaudible;  on  the  husband's  face 
was  a  look  such  as  his  friend  the  sergeant 
might  have  carried  into  his  first  action. 

"  I  was  to  say  that  Maw  and  Meggins 
disclaim  all  responsibility,"  continued  the 
other.  "  They  admit  no  liability  at  all, 
but  in  consideration  of  your  son's  ser- 
vices they  wish  to  present  you  with  a 
certain  sum  as  compensation." 

Mr.  White  dropped  his  wife's  hand, 
and  rising  to  his  feet,  gazed  with  a  look 
of  horror  at  his  visitor.  His  dry  lips 
shaped  the  words,  "  How  much  ?" 

"  Two  hundred  pounds,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

Unconscious  of  his  wife's  shriek,  the 
old  man  smiled  faintly,  put  out  his  hands 
like  a  sightless  man,  and  dropped,  a 
senseless  heap,  to  the  floor. 

Ill 

In  the  huge  new  cemetery,  some  two 
miles  distant,  the  old  people  buried  their 
dead,  and  came  back  to  a  house  steeped 
in  shadow  and  silence.  It  was  all  over 
so  quickly  that  at  first  they  could  hardly 
realize  it,  and  remained  in  a  state  of  ex- 
pectation as  though  of  something  else 
to  happen — something  else  which  was  to 
lighten  this  load,  too  heavy  for  old  hearts 
to  bear. 

But  the  days  passed,  and  expectation 
gave  place  to  resignation — the  hopeless 
resignation  of  the  old,  sometimes  mis- 
called apathy.  Sometimes  they  hardly 
exchanged  a  word,  for  now  they  had  no- 
thing to  talk  about,  and  their  days  were 
long  to  weariness. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  that  that  the 
old  man,  waking  suddenly  in  the  night, 
stretched  out  his  hand  and  found  him- 
self alone.  The  room  was  in  darkness, 
and  the  sound  of  subdued  weeping  came 
from  the  window.  He  raised  himself  in 
bed  and  listened. 

"  Come  back,"  he  said,  tenderly.  "You 
will  be  cold." 

"  It  is  colder  for  my  son,"  said  the  old 
woman,  and  wept  afresh. 

The  sound  of  her  sobs  died  away  on 
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his  ears.  The  bed  was  warm,  and  his 
eyes  heavy  with  sleep.  He  dozed  fitful- 
ly, and  then  slept  until  a  sudden  wild 
cry  from  his  wife  awoke  him  with  a  start. 

"The  monkey's  paw!"  she  cried,  wild- 
ly.  "  The  monkey's  paw!" 
'He  started  up  in  alarm.  "Where? 
Where  is  it?    What's  the  matter?" 

She  came  stumbling  across  the  room 
towards  him.     "I  want  it,"  she  said, 
'quietly.    "You've  not  destroyed  it?" 

"  It's  in  the  parlor,  on  the  bracket,"  he 
replied,  marvelling.    "  Why  ?" 

She  cried  and  laughed  together,  and 
bending  over,  kissed  his  cheek. 

"  I  only  just  thought  of  it,"  she  said, 
hysterically.  "  Why  didn't  I  think  of  it 
before?   Why  didn't  you  think  of  it?" 

"  Think  of  what  ?"  he  questioned. 

"  The  other  two  wishes,"  she  replied, 
rapidly.    "  We've  only  had  one." 

"  Was  not  that  enough  ?"  he  demanded, 
fiercely. 

"  No,"  she  cried,  triumphantly;  "we'll 
have  one  more.  Go  down  and  get  it 
quickly,  and  wish  our  boy  alive  again." 

The  man  sat  up  in  bed  and  flung 
the  bedclothes  from  his  quaking  limbs. 
"Good  God,  you  are  mad!"  he  cried, 
aghast. 

"  Get  it,"  she  panted ;  "  get  it  quickly, 
and  wish —    Oh,  my  boy,  my  boy!" 

Her  husband  struck  a  match  and  lit 
the  candle.  "  Get  back  to  bed,"  he  said, 
unsteadily.  "  You  don't  know  what  you 
are  saying." 

"  We  had  the  first  wish  granted,"  said 
the  old  woman,  feverishly ;  "  why  not  the 
second  ?" 

"  A  coincidence,"  stammered  the  old 
man. 

"  Go  and  get  it  and  wish,"  cried  the  old 
woman,  and  dragged  him  towards  the 
door. 

He  went  down  in  the  darkness,  and 
felt  his  way  to  the  parlor,  and  then  to 
the  mantel-piece.  The  talisman  was  in 
its  place,  and  a  horrible  fear  that  the 
unspoken  wish  might  bring  his  muti- 
lated son  before  him  ere  he  could  escape 
from  the  room  seized  upon  him,  and  he 
caught  his  breath  as  he  found  that  he  had 
lost  the  direction  of  the  door.  His  brow 
cold  with  sweat,  he  felt  his  way  round  the 
table,  and  groped  along  the  wall  until  he 
found  himself  in  the  small  passage  with 
the  unwholesome  thing  in  his  hand. 


Even  his  wife's  face  seemed  changed 
as  he  entered  the  room.  It  was  white 
and  expectant,  and  to  his  fears  seemed 
to  have  an  unnatural  look  upon  it.  He 
was  afraid  of  her. 

"  Wish!"  she  cried,  in  a  strong  voice. 

"  It  is  foolish  and  wicked,"  he  faltered. 

"Wish!"  repeated  his  wife. 

He  raised  his  hand.  "  I  wish  my  son 
alive  again." 

The  talisman  fell  to  the  floor,  and  he 
regarded  it  shudderingly.  Then  he  sank 
trembling  into  a  chair  as  the  old  woman, 
with  burning  eyes,  walked  to  the  window 
and  raised  the  blind. 

He  sat  until  he  was  chilled  with  the 
cold,  glancing  occasionally  at  the  figure 
of  the  old  woman  peering  through  the 
window.  The  candle  end,  which  had 
burnt  below  the  rim  of  the  china  can- 
dlestick, was  throwing  pulsating  shadows 
on  the  ceiling  and  walls,"  until,  with  a 
flicker  larger  than  the  rest,  it  expired. 
The  old  man,  with  an  unspeakable  sense 
of  relief  at  the  failure  of  the  talisman, 
crept  back  to  his  bed,  and  a  minute  or 
two  afterwards  the  old  woman  came 
silently  and  apathetically  beside  him. 

Neither  spoke,  but  both  lay  silently 
listening  to  the  ticking  of  the  clock.  A 
stair  creaked,  and  a  squeaky  mouse  scur- 
ried noisily  through  the  wall.  The  dark- 
ness was  oppressive,  and  after  lying  for 
some  time  screwing  up  his  courage,  the 
husband  took  the  box  of  matches,  and 
striking  one,  went  down  stairs  for  a 
candle. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  the  match 
went  out,  and  he  paused  to  strike  an- 
other, and  at  the  same  moment  a  knock, 
so  quiet  and  stealthy  as  to  be  scarcely 
audible,  sounded  on  the  front  door. 

The  matches  fell  from  his  hand.  He 
stood  motionless,  his  breath  suspended 
until  the  knock  was  repeated.  Then  he 
turned  and  fled  swiftly  back  to  his  room, 
and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  A  third 
knock  sounded  through  the  house. 

"  What's  that?"  cried  the  old  woman, 
starting  up. 

"  A  rat,"  said  the  old  man  in  shaking 
tones  — "  a  rat.  It  passed  me  on  the 
stairs." 

His  wife  sat  up  in  bed  listening.  A 
loud  knock  resounded  through  the  house. 

"  It's  Herbert !"  she  screamed.  "  It's 
Herbert !" 
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She  ran  to  the  door,  but  her  husband 
was  before  her,  and  catching  her  by  the 
arm,  held  her  tightly. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  he  whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

"It's  my  boy;  it's  Herbert!"  she  cried, 
struggling  mechanically.  "  I  forgot  it 
was  two  miles  away.  What  are  you 
holding  me  for?  Let  go.  I  must  open 
the  door."  * 

"  For  God's  sake  don't  let  it  in,"  cried 
the  old  man,  trembling. 

"  You're  afraid  of  your  own  son,"  she 
cried,  struggling.  "  Let  me  go.  I'm 
coming,  Herbert;  I'm  coming." 

There  was  another  knock,  and  another. 
The  old  woman  with  a  sudden  wrench 
broke  free  and  ran  from  the  room.  Her 
husband  followed  to  the  landing,  and 
called  after  her  appealingly  as  she  hur- 
ried down  stairs.  He  heard  the  chain 
rattle  back  and  the  bottom  bolt  drawn 
slowly  and  stiffly  from  the  socket.  Then 
the  old  woman's  voice,  strained  and 
panting. 


"  The  bolt,"  she  cried  loudly.  "  Come 
down.    I  can't  reach  it." 

But  her  husband  was  on  his  hands  and 
knees  groping  wildly  on  the  floor  in 
search  of  the  paw.  If  he  could  only 
find  it  before  the  thing  outside  got  in. 
A  perfect  fusillade  of  knocks  reverber- 
ated through  the  house,  and  he  heard  the 
scraping  of  a  chair  as  his  wife  put  it 
down  in  the  passage  against  the  door. 
He  heard  the  creaking  of  the  bolt  as  it 
came  slowly  back,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment he  found  the  monkey's  paw,  and 
frantically  breathed  his  third  and  last 
wish. 

The  knocking  ceased  suddenly,  al- 
though the  echoes  of  it  were  still  in  the 
house.  He  heard  the  chair  drawn  back 
and  the  door  opened.  A  cold  wind  rush- 
ed up  the  staircase,  and  a  long  loud  wail 
of  disappointment  and  misery  from  his 
wife  gave  him  courage  to  run  down  to 
her  side,  and  then  to  the  gate  beyond. 
The  street  lamp  flickering  opposite  shone 
on  a  quiet  and  deserted  road. 


The  Summons 

BY  CLINTON  SCO  LLARD 

1HEAR  the  morning  calling  me 
Through  the  shut  casement,  fresh  and  clear. 
"  Come  forth,  O  laggard  one,"  saith  she, 
"  And  taste  the  sweetness  of  the  year ! 

"Lo,  I  will  spread  before  your  eyes 

The  pageant  you  have  yearned  for  long; 

I  will  unfold,  in  lyric  wise, 

The  dreamed-of  ecstasies  of  song. 

"  Before  you  up  the  hills  shall  run 
Mirth,  and  her  frolic-footed  brood; 

Along  the  valleys  shall  the  sun 
Gem  all  the  dews,  in  golden  mood. 

"The  little  brethren  of  the  boughs 

Shall  shake  their  laughters  down  the  wind; 

And  you  shall  list  the  whispered  vows 
Of  vine  and  blossom  intertwined." 

At  such  a  call,  he  who  would  bide 
Within  would  be  a  thing  for  scorn!— 

I  toss  my  tiresome  task  aside, 

And  hasten  forth  to  greet  the  morn. 


ditto's  Cast}  Cjiotr. 


IT  was  with  some  inward  tremblings 
that  the  Easy  Chair,  in  the  early 
spring,  invited  evidence,  from  all  who 
chose  to  address  it  upon  the  question 
whether  poetry  was  as  much  read  now  as 
it  once  was.  Whether  it  was  as  much 
liked  was  another  question,  which  the 
Easy  Chair  would  have  preferred  to  put 
by,  smiling,  like  the  king  in  Tennyson's 
"  Day-Dream."  But  that  had  to  be  includ- 
ed with  the  first  inquiry,  which  seemed 
quite  enough  of  itself  for  the  time;  and 
the  inquirer  foreboded  a  deluge  of  re- 
sponse such  as  should  flood  the  mails, 
and  welter  about  the  supposititious  edi- 
torial room  in  Franklin  Square,  like  the 
deluges  from  one  of  those  endless  chains 
of  letters  which  have  sometimes  all  but 
drowned  out  the  originator.  Here  was 
a  matter  of  universal  interest  upon  which 
most  people  able  to  read  and  write  might 
well  feel  tempted  to  deliver  themselves, 
declaring  either  their  loving  or  loathing 
of  poetry,  from  the  safe  anonymity  which 
the  Easy  Chair  assured  them;  and  they 
would  probably  wish  to  add  their  be- 
lief that  poetry  was  or  was  not  read  as 
much  as  ever,  and  was  or  was  not  still 
liked,  and  some  prophecy  of  its  function 
and  influence  in  the  future. 

I 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  so  cata- 
clysmal,  and  hardly  anything  of  the  na- 
ture, not  to  speak  of  the  measure,  antici- 
pated has  happened.  Taking  the  count 
by  States,  only  seven  out  of  the  fifty-  (it 
is  a  round  number,  and  it  may  not  be 
exact)  in  the  Union  have  answered  the 
Easy  Chair's  appeal.  Alabama,  Ken- 
tucky, Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey  twice,  with 
Maryland,  have  responded;  all  the  re- 
maining stars  of  this  great  galaxy  of 
commonwealths  seem  completely  indiffer- 
ent to  a  question  imagined  so  vital;  or 
else  their  light,  like  that  of  certain  ut- 
termost suns,  has  not  yet  reached  us.  The 
corn  States,  the  cotton  States,  the  cattle 
States,  the  coal  States,  the  gold,  silver, 
iron,  and  copper  States,  are,  with  a  few 
shining  exceptions,  as  dark  as  the  planets 
at  mid-day.    With  the  overwhelming  ma- 


jority of  the  American  people,  poetry  is 
apparently  not  a  "  live  issue,"  either  be- 
cause it  is  of  such  unanimous  acceptance, 
or  because  it  is  of  such  entire  rejection 
that  nothing  remains  to  be  said  about 
it.  Our  fellow  -  citizens  are  absorbed 
in  conning  the  works  of  the  great  poets 
of  the  past,  with  such  real  poets  of  the 
present  as  Mr.  Kipling  and  Mr.  Riley, 
Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Cawein,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips and  Mr.  Piatt,  Mrs.  Piatt  and  Mrs. 
Meynell,  with  glad  reversions  to  Mr.  Al- 
drich,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  Mr.  Stedman, 
and  Mr.  Gilder;  or,  in  their  devotion  to 
the  new  historical  romance,  they  have 
spurned  all  these  so  utterly  that  they  do 
not  care  to  consider  any  question  of  them 
or  their  art. 

Now,  since  the  danger  of  any  deluge 
of  correspondence  is  past,  we  will  own  to 
a  generous  regret  that  the  responsive 
rill  should  be  so  slender.  What  there 
is  of  answer  to  our  invitation  is  so  sug- 
gestive that  we  wish  there  were  more, 
and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  deny 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  printing  in  full 
the  few  letters  we  have  received.  It  will 
surely  be  no  violation  of  the  promised 
confidence  if  we  print  passages  from 
them;  for  we  will  guard  the  writers' 
names  from  the  publicity  we  give  their 
opinions,  though  in  the  case  of  the  writer 
we  shall  turn  to  first,  the  name  of  a  gen- 
uine poet,  now  no  longer  so  young  as  we 
could  wish,  would  add  interest  to  his 
opinions.  "  To  say,"  he  writes,  "  that  the 
love  for  true  poetry  has  declined  is  to  as- 
sume that  fancy  and  imagination  are  on 
the  decline.  ...  Is  there  such  a  deca- 
dence ?  .  .  .  That  our  expanding  educa- 
tional systems  .  .  .  may  subordinate  the 
ideal  to  the  practical  is  eminently  ap- 
parent, seeing  the  daily  stress  of  condi- 
tions that  make  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
the  chief  impelling  force  of  our  tremen- 
dous national  or  race  advancement.  But, 
is  it  true  or  possible  that  this  dominance 
has  given  permanent  quality  to  our  men- 
tal habit  or  constitution  ?  .  „  . 

"  What  is  temporary, — due  to  environ- 
ment,— may  and  will  change  in  a  gen- 
eration :  just  as  soon  as  conditions  per- 
mit  the  highest   assertion   of  thought, 
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conception,  introspection,  imagination, 
.  .  .  the  long  -  suppressed  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  regaining  fresh  impulse,  must 
be  answered  by  poets  and  poetry  of 
a  new  and  commanding  strain.  .  .  . 
The  poetry  of  to-day  is,  eminently,  an 
intellectual  product,  invented,  developed, 
as  Marconi  wrought  his  intricate  receiv- 
ing apparatus.  .  .  It  is  formulated  by  the 
slow  process  of  rhythmical  construction, 
just  as  Foe  taught  and  practised.  .  .  . 
As  a  consequent  we  have  an  output  of 
excellent  verse.  .  .  .  The  widespread  exist- 
ence of  this  proclivity  for  verse-speech 
and  the  music  of  rhythmical  utterance 
gainsays  the  assumption  of  a  growing  in- 
difference to  poets  and  poetry ;  and  though 
the  magazines  now  use  verse  only,  as  old 
hats  in  a  broken  window,  to  fill  out  holes 
in  pages,  there  can  be  no  denial  of  the 
quite  remarkable  prevalence  of  the  pro- 
clivity both  for  the  writing  and  read- 
ing of  poetic  effusions." 

These  are  the  convictions  of  a  poet 
no  longer  young;  but  we  are  sure  our 
readers  will  like  also  if  not  equally  to 
know  those  of  the  young  Marylander, 
who  is  of  much  the  same  faith,  though  he 
bases  it,  we  fear,  somewhat  too  confiding- 
ly upon  the  fact  that  the  shelves  of  all 
the  book-stores  are  "  lined  with  volumes 
of  poetry."  It  might  be  wished  by  the 
poets  that  they  were  not  so  unbrokenly 
lined,  and  it  is  to  more  effect  that  our 
correspondent,  who  owns  to  being  under 
eighteen,  tells  us  that,  of  his  friends, 
"  several  have  read  little  besides  poetry. 
They  have  read  Shakspere  from  cover  to 
cover;  Dante,  Milton,  and  the  more  mod- 
ern poetry.  I,"  he  continues,  "  have  read 
but  three  current  novels  in  my  life,  but  I 
have  read  all  of  '  Paradise  Lost,'  parts 
of  '  Paradise  Regained,'  all  of  '  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage,'  '  Don  Juan,' 
'  Thalaba,'  and  the  1  Faerie  Queene,'  and 
I  assure  you  that  I  enjoyed  them  all  far 
more  than  any  novel.  ...  Of  the  living 

poets  I  like  Dobson  best,  and  pity   

most.  ...  In  closing,  I  assure  you  that 
we  of  Maryland,  at  any  rate,  are  enthu- 
siastic lovers  of  poetry  still,  and  whatever 
our  mood,  find  no  such  companion  for  it 
as  a  volume  of  verse." 

Here  is  quite  the  frank  sort  of  response 
which  we  hoped  to  evoke,  and  we  should 
be  extremely  sorry  to  undervalue  any 
part  of  it.  After  all,  it  is  mostly  the 
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young,  and  largely  those  under  eighteen, 
who  have  always  formed  the  following  of 
the  poets,  and  it  is  they  who  enjoy  poetry 
most,  and  perhaps  judge  it  best.  It  must 
be  still  a  living  thing  if  they  like  it,  and 
however  deliberately,  or  even  mechanical- 
ly, it  is  fashioned,  if  their  hearts  respond 
to  some  pulsation  in  it,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  divine  origin. 

II 

But  there  can  be  too  much  youth  in 
those  whose  liking  testifies  of  the  per- 
sistent love  of  poetry;  and  we  cannot  ac- 
cept the  charming  witness  of  the  mother 
who  tells  us  of  the  delight  of  her  children 
in  Mr.  Riley's  "  Raggedy  Man,"  and  in 
"  Hiawatha,"  though  it  is  psychologically 
interesting  to  know  that  they  care  no- 
thing for  the  prose  legends  that  ordi- 
narily take  the  fancy  of  childhood.  For 
herself  she  confesses  that  the  hundreds 
of  books  which  she  and  her  husband  have 
read  together  since  their  marriage  have 
been  principally  prose.  "  Among  the 
poems  which  appeal  most  strongly  to  our 
taste  are  '  In  Memoriam,'  1  The  Idyls 
of  the  King,'  6  Maud,'  '  Enoch  Arden,' 
i  Snowbound,'  '  Evangeline,'  '  Miles 
Standish,'  '  Lucille.'  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  of  the  best  along 
this  line  that  we  are  not  familiar  with 
present-day  poetry :  perhaps  it  is  because 
so  little  good  poetry  is  written  to-day,  as 
compared  with  that  of  years  ago,  that  we 
fail  to  care  so  much  for  the  new.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  feel  that  any  of  the  above  if 
written  now  would  fail  to  charm  us." 

This  correspondent  writes  us  from 
Kentucky,  but  from  half  the  continent 
away,  among  the  hills  of  Vermont,  comes 
a  massage  of  as  much  cheer,  or  more. 
"  May  I  assure  you,"  the  writer  asks, 
"  that  there  is  at  least  one  young  woman 
who  is  a  lover  of  poetry  even  in  this  de- 
generate age;  one  who  can  find  enjoy- 
ment— and  she  hopes  profit — in  the  work 
of  many  poets,  especially  of  our  later 
poets — Walt  Whitman  or  Rossetti,  in 
Kipling  or  Tennyson,  in  Eugene  Field 
or  Browning?  In  her  school-days  she 
read  Shakspere  with  pleasure,  but  must 
admit  that  she  feels  no  compelling  desire 
to  renew  the  acquaintance.  She  has  con- 
scientiously tried  to  read  '  Paradise  Lost,' 
but  has  never  got  beyond  the  first  ten 
pages.    She  finds  Wordsworth's  '  Excur- 
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sion '  a  very  '  weary '  one,  though  for 
some  of  his  poems  she  will  yield  in  ad- 
miration to  none.  She  treasures  in  mem- 
ory many  exquisite  bits  of  poetry  from 
Ben  Jonson  to  Bliss  Carman  and  Stephen 
Phillips.  .  .  .  She  has  faith  that  there 
will  ever  be  '  lovers  of  poetry '  and  '  lords 
of  rhyme.'  She  believes  even  now  there 
are  those  worthy  of  allegiance." 

In  Iowa,  "  a  most  affectionate  reader," 
to  whom  the  Easy  Chair  would  gallant- 
ly kiss  its  hand  if  it  had  one,  begs  less 
circumstantially  to  declare  that  she 
"  loves  poetry,  truthfully  and  honestly. 
It  is  no  exaggeration,"  she  assures  us, 
"  to  say  that  occasionally  some  bit  of 
poetry  which  I  happen  to  find  seems  like 
an  experience  I  had  been  living." 

Another  devoted  reader  of  the  Easy 
Chair  is  candidly  of  another  mind. 
Speaking,  in  the  silence  of  all  other 
voices,  for  the  commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  well  as  for  herself,  she 
avows :  "  I  have  never  cared  much  for 
poetry  with  the  exception  of  ...  .  one  or 
two  long  poems  like  6  In  Memoriam,' 
where  it  was  the  thought  and  not  the 
poetical  garb  that  attracted  me."  But 
she  adds  to  her  letter,  which  is  all 
too  praiseful  of  this  department  of  the 
Magazine  for  free  quotation  here,  a  post- 
script which  seems  to  give  her  away  for 
a  friend  of  poetry  in  disguise :  "  I  do  love 
i  Lycidas  ' ;  but  who  doesn't  ?" 

A  correspondent  from  our  next  neigh- 
bor, New  Jersey,  has  noted  some  facts 
bearing  upon  the  question  in  hand  which 
give  us  a  high  and  hopeful  sense  of  the 
poetic  taste  and  culture  of  that  State. 
We  shall  not  ask  the  reader  to  share  our 
optimistic  impression  at  second  hand,  but 
will  give  some  passages  which  we  think 
will  impart  it  to  him  directly.  After 
owning  that  one  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer,  the  writer  professes  that  she 
knows  (for  it  is  again  she  who  writes) 
"  three  persons  very  intimately  who  have 
a  real  absorbing  passion  for  poetry. 
They  seem  to  represent  three  very  distinct 
phases,  too,  for  one,  the  writer  herself, 
is  a  young  old  maid;  the  other  an  art- 
student  of  about  twenty  -  five ;  and  the 
third  the  most  incorrigible  of  small 
boys,  aged  seven.  Do  you  think  it  pos- 
sible that  the  young  old  maid  is  a  sur- 
vival of  the  golden  age  of  poetry  that 
has  passed,  and  the  small  boy  a  prophet 


of  a  glorious  era  that  is  still  to  dawn? 
.  .  .  Most  people  would  fancy  there  was 
something  radically  wrong  with  the  art- 
student's  brain,  for  she  says  she  always 
feels  that  she  gets  more  out  of  poetry 
than  prose;  and,  wonder  of  wonders,  has 
been  reading  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost/ 
from  cover  to  cover,  every  moment  of 
her  spare  time  during  the  past  week. 
She  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  kinds 
of  fascinating  modern  literature  during 
this  week,  sitting  absorbed  in  the  poem, 
only  to  burst  out  every  now  and  then 
with  some  especially  fine  passage.  Last 
night,  after  reading  your  article,  a  dis- 
cussion came  up  as  to  what  twelve  au- 
thors one  would  select,  if  he  were  to  be 
deprived  of  all  others.  After  a  hot  dis- 
cussion had  gone  forward  for  a  half- 
hour  or  so,  the  art-student  finally  an- 
nounced, 1  Well,  if  it  came  to  the  point, 
my  entire  choice  would  be  poets.'  If  the 
edict  goes  forth  from  the  Easy  Chair 
that  the  love  of  poetry  has  declined  and 
is  no  longer  the  fashion,  what  would  you 
advise  this  trio  to  do?  Still  cherish  the 
love  of  poetry  in  their  inmost  hearts,  in 
the  hope  of  a  revival  in  poetic  apprecia- 
tion, when  their  passion  may  be  pro- 
claimed from  the  house-tops  ?" 

By  all  means.  Our  own  hope  of  a 
poetic  revival,  or  survival,  has  been  so 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  facts  pre- 
sented that  we  begin  already  to  believe 
in  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  when  the 
poets  shall  leave  the  booksellers'  shelves, 
which  they  now  hold  in  an  unbroken 
phalanx,  and  march  to  victory  over  the 
whole  reading  world.  This  prospect  is 
indeed  so  heartening  that  we  will  not 
turn  from  it  even  to  the  tempting  in- 
quiry of  just  what  a  "  young  old  maid  " 
may  be,  or  in  what  pleasant  nook  of  the 
later  twenties  or  earlier  thirties  she 
might  be  lingering.  The  notion  of  "  a 
young  old  maid"  is  a  poem  in  itself; 
and  no  wonder  that  the  State  where 
it  was  invented  is  given  over  to  the 
Muse  by  such  a  handsome  minority  as 
three ! 

It  is  possibly  in  a  mystical  obedience 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  "Here  we 
rest,"  that  we  have  kept  Alabama  to 
the  last,  in  this  count  of  witnesses  con- 
cerning poetry  as  an  actual  interest.  Our 
correspondent  writes  from  Birmingham, 
a  centre  of  the  new  industrialism  of  the 
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South,  and  her  judgment  may  be  clouded 
by  the  smoke  of  her  ambient  furnaces 
and  founderies  to  an  undue  effect  of 
gloom.  At  any  rate,  she  suggests  that 
the  decay  of  poetry  is  a  result  of  the  mod- 
ern commercial  conditions,  and  is  in- 
evitable in  "  an  age  dominated  by  trolley- 
cars,  electricity,  and  newspapers."  Lei- 
sure, repose,  scholarly  seclusion  are  gone; 
we  leave  the  woods  and  fields,  and  crowd 
the  cities;  and  everywhere  the  dominant 
mood  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  rules  in 
an  unsparing  and  arrogant  utilitarian- 
ism. "  We  at  no  time  have  been  an  emo- 
tional people,  and  this  is  particularly  an 
age  in  which  emotions  are  at  a  discount. 
As  for  myself  (if  you  want  a  personal 
opinion),  I  care  very  much  for  some 
fugitive  verse  —  chance  poems  that  for 
thought  and  literary  style  are  worthy  of 
immortality.  When  I  pick  up  a  new 
magazine  I  always  look  at  the  poetry 
first;  I  even  like  to  try  my  own  hand  at 
verse-making;  yet  with  this  liking  for 
lyric  expression  I  don't  often  care  to 
read  poetry  at  length,  and  I  never  have 
been  able  (I  say  this  with  mortifica- 
tion) even  to  finish  '  Paradise  Lost.'  Of 
course  Shakspere  is  different  from  the 
rest.  I  have  read — and  still  read — him 
over  and  over.  .  .  .  He  is  perennial.  I 
am  giving  this  attitude  of  my  own  with 
regard  to  poetry  because  I  think  it  is 
likely  to  be  representative.  I  consider 
myself  average,  and  perhaps  what  is  true 
of  me  may  be  true  of  many." 

Ill 

We  are  aware  that  the  foregoing  ex- 
pressions, though  far  indeed  from  chaff, 
are  of  the  nature  of  those  straws  that  the 
politicians  so  eagerly  inspect  before  elec- 
tion-times, in  order  to  find  which  way  the 
wind  is  blowing.  Commonly  a  tentative 
vote  is  taken  in  the  railroad  trains,  which 
are  rightly  supposed  to  represent  a  mean 
proportion  of  public  opinion;  and  if  it 
were  practicable,  it  might  be  well  to  ap- 
ply this  test  in  the  sort  of  inquiry  we 
have  been  making.  Though  so  few  of 
our  readers  have  been  willing  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  by  letter,  it  would 
not  be  impossible  to  ascertain  their  feel- 
ing by  having  the  conductor  ask,  as  he 
takes  up  their  tickets,  "  Are  you  fond 
of  poetry,  sir?"  In  the  sleeping-cars, 
the  porter,  upon  learning  that  the  part- 


ing passenger  wishes  to  be  brushed,  might 
prolong  the  question  with  him,  as  he 
plies  the  flying  broom,  after  some  such 
query  as,  "  Do  you  think  Mr.  Phillips  is 
a  great  dramatic  poet,  sir  ?"  or,  "  How 
did  you  like  that  last  thing  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's, sir?" 

It  is  not  merely  because  men  alone  have 
the  right  of  suffrage,  or  because  the  mas- 
culine is  understood  always  (grammati- 
cally) to  embrace  the  feminine,  that  we 
have  not  imagined  women  taking  part  in 
these  experimental  canvasses,  but  because 
we  consider  them  already  committed  to 
the  love  of  poetry  by  a  large  majority. 
Not  one  of  our  correspondents,  who  are 
five-sevenths  of  them  women,  really  hates 
poetry,  as  we  fear  some  men  do;  and  if 
any  begins  to  hint  that  she  does,  she 
takes  it  back  before  the  end.  Pessimists 
or  optimists,  they  all  somehow  enjoy  it, 
perhaps  in  virtue  of  their  perpetual 
youth,  for  youth  of  some  sort  seems  a 
condition  of  enjoying  poetry,  as  we  see 
in  the  case  of  the  two  men  who  have 
written  us,  one  being  young  through  be- 
ing a  poet,  and  the  other  being  actually 
in  his  minority. 

Though  few,  our  correspondents  are  un- 
commonly fit,  we  think,  to  judge  the  mat- 
ter, and  their  letters  afford  valuable 
glimpses  of  that  great  reading  world 
with  which  the  small  writing  world  is 
really  so  little  in  touch.  Literary  peo- 
ple, or  people  who  live  by  literature,  are 
apt  to  fancy,  from  their  continually  deal- 
ing with  it,  that  it  is  solely  or  mainly 
for  them.  But  if  it  is  genuinely  litera- 
ture, if  it  is  truly  the  report  of  life  in  any 
of  its  opener  or  obscurer  phases,  it  is 
almost  exclusively  the  reader's  affair,  and 
only  incidentally  the  professional  writ- 
er's. He  will  probably  enjoy  and  appre- 
ciate it  less  than  the  least  of  those  lit- 
tle ones  who  would  not  dream  of  so  bold 
a  thing  as  producing  it,  and  if  he  would 
be  wise  in  it,  he  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider their  ways.  If  he  could  surprise 
their  secret,  he  might  write  the  book 
we  poor  scribblers  are  always  longing  to 
write,  the  book  that  shall  find  them  all  in 
their  homes,  and  live  with  them  in  their 
hearts  forever. 

But  he  is  not  likely  to  do  this,  and  he 
must  content  himself  as  he  can  with  some 
guess  at  it  from  the  response  that  our 
frank  invitation  has  only  too  meagrely 
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elicited.  It  appears  from  this  that,  upon 
the  whole,  poetry  generally  is  still  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  unprofessional  lit- 
erary world.  But  the  fact  we  find  most 
significant  is  that  people  in  that  far  outer 
world,  which  we  touch  so  casually  when 
we  touch  it  at  all,  mostly  like  good 
poetry,  or  try  to  like  it;  and  that  among 
these  wholesome  intelligences  there  is 
no  question  but  that  you  should  read 
such  a  poet  as  Milton,  if  you  can.  We 
are  afraid  that  the  case  of  the  girl 
art-student  alleged  by  that  young  old 
maid  who  writes  us  so  interestingly  is 
indeed  exceptional,  and  that  there  are 
few  girls,  students  of  art  or  not,  who 
would  not  turn  from  "  Paradise  Lost  "  to 
the  fool's  paradise  found  in  the  new  ro- 
mances. But  it  is  so  much  to  have  this 
one  girl  devoted  to  a  poet  whose  epic 
marches  down  the  corridors  of  time  like 
an  army  with  banners,  that  we  are  fain 
to  believe  her  example,  when  known,  may 
encourage  others  to  turn  from  the  cir- 
cus processions  now  parading  through 
literature  with  knights  in  tin  armor  and 
kings  in  pasteboard  crowns,  and  lords 
and  ladies  in  cotton  velvet  and  spangles. 
This  would  be  much,  though  they  did  not 
turn  to  Milton,  or,  if  turning  to  him, 
they  found  at  first  little  pleasure  in  his 
serious  splendors.  "  I  do  love  i  Lycidas,'  " 
one  of  our  fair  unknowns  declares ;  "  but 
who  doesn't  ?"  and  it  is  not  here  so  much 
a  question  of  a  brief  elegy,  as  of  a  tre- 
mendous epic  in  twelve  books. 

It  is  of  "Paradise  Lost"  that  one  thinks 
when  one  thinks  of  Milton;  or  at  least 
we  will  own  that  we  have  always  had  this 
in  mind  when  we  have  lately  wondered 
whether  people  still  read  Milton.  It  ap- 
pears that  they  do  read  him,  sometimes 
eagerly,  sometimes  reluctantly,  but  always 
with  the  sense  of  his  importance  in 
English  poetry;  and  the  fact  is  so  very 
interesting  that  we  wish  the  inquiry 
could  extend  itself  much  farther  than  we 
should  be  able  to  carry  it,  judging  from 
the  small  result  in  the  larger  question 
whether  people  still  read  and  still  like 
poetry.  Shakspere  will  not  quite  do  for 
the  kind  of  test  which  we  should  like  to 
apply.  Shakspere  is  of  course ;  Shak- 
spere is  a  part  of  effortless  life;  Shak- 
spere is  of  the  nature  of  unconscious  cere- 
bration in  us;  our  minds  have  been  nour- 
ished upon  him;  we  have  seen  him  if  we 


have  not  read  him;  he  is  in  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  we  unknowingly  syllable 
many  of  our  ordinary  thoughts  in  his 
phrase. 

But  Milton  is  another  affair.  He  and 
his  great  work  are  now  exterior  to  our 
daily  being,  if  once  they  were  not  so, 
and  they  form  the  ordeal  by  which  the 
martyr-make  of  the  reader  may  be  put 
to  proof.  There  is,  indeed,  something 
formidable  in  every  epic  poem,  almost 
too  formidable  for  human  nature  when 
it  is  tempted  as  it  is  now  by  slighter  and 
lighter  things.  The  frame-work,  the  ar- 
gument, dismays;  the  singing  lines  fa- 
tigue with  their  rhythm  or  their  rhyme; 
the  machinery,  the  superstition,  which 
seems  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the 
story,  affronts  the  modern  intelligence, 
which  unwillingly  accepts  the  proposed 
make-believe;  and  it  is  all  this  the  reader 
of  any  epic  must  suffer  before  he  can 
taste  the  pleasure  of  the  work.  In  "  Para- 
dise Lost "  the  pleasure  is  very  great,  but 
the  way  to  it  is  hindered  by  uncommon- 
ly hard  conditions.  Not  the  least  hard 
is  that  austere  Calvinistic  religiosity 
which  once  formed  the  attraction  and 
support  for  the  reader^  but  now  forms  his 
chief  offence  and  obstacle.  Besides,  it  is 
a  very  learned  and  scholarly  poem;  one 
may  not  approach  it  ignorantly,  but  only 
by  much  other  literature,  if  he  would 
feel  all  the  significance  of  its  wide  and 
constant  allusion.  Then,  most  of  its  sub- 
limity and  much  of  its  most  exquisite 
beauty  are  cast  in  alien  literary  forms 
which  our  speech  accepts  unwillingly, 
and  which  only  such  mastery  as  Milton's 
could  teach  it  to  wear  gracefully.  It  is 
one  of  his  chief  triumphs  that  he  does 
this,  and  it  is  one  of  his  greatest  charms 
for  those  who  have  acquired  the  taste 
for  olives.  The  time  was  when  the  sim- 
ple process  of  parsing  once  extracted  the 
flavor  of  these  alien  forms,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  this  process  has  long  been  obso- 
lete. The  students  of  grammar  no  longer 
parse  through  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  if  they 
read  it  they  have  to  make  what  they  can 
of  its  inversions  and  ellipses,  and  all  its 
far-fetched  feats  of  rhetoric.  That  it 
should  still  remain  not  merely  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  reader  who  wishes  to  be 
cultivated,  but  should  be  counted  one  of 
his  highest  pleasures,  does,  we  own,  sur- 
prise us,  and  we  should  prophesy  much 
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more  hopefully  of  the  reading  world  than 
the  writing  world  is  otherwise  able  to 
do  if  we  could  believe  the  casual  facts 
were  of  wider  indication  than  they  seem 
to  be.  Even  as  they  are,  they  are  of  an 
encouragement  which  we  shall  make  the 
most  of  in  the  optimism  characteristic 
of  this  seat;  and  we  shall  be  glad  of  any 
other  facts  which  seem  to  point  to  a 
Miltonic  survival. 

IV 

While  pondering  the  material  of  this 
paper  the  other  day,  the  Easy  Chair 
turned  to  a  person  of  the  sex  which  has 
the  true  and  beautiful  in  its  peculiar 
keeping,  perhaps  because  it  is  itself  so 
true  and  so  beautiful,  and  asked  the  sad 
question,  "  Do  people  still  read  poetry 
much?"  "I  do,"  she  answered  as  sadly; 
"  but  I  am  of  the  old  poetic  period — the 
last  part  of  it,"  she  added,  as  if  she  had 
been  owning  a  remoter  origin  than  any 
woman  need,  in  the  best  of  causes.  There 
are  those  of  the  old  poetic  period  who 
are  disposed  to  look  more  cheerfully  upon 
the  readers  of  the  day,  and  who  insist 
that  they  have  their  just  defence  in  the 
perfected  form  of  modern  prose.  They 
would  not  quite  urge  that  modern  poetry 
had  become  more  prosaic,  but  they  would 
suggest  that  modern  prose  had  become 
more  poetic,  and  that  its  increasing  suc- 
culence satisfied  the  thirst  that  once  could 
slake  itself  only  at  Helicon. 

But  the  question  is  not  merely  whether 
a  draught  from  that  fount  still  gives  the 
old  delight,  or  whether  they  who  thirst 
resort  to  it  still;  the  question  is  also 
whether  the  sacred  spring  is  beginning 
to  run  dry;  and  here,  as  the  Easy  Chair 
has  beforetime  contended,  we  think  we 
have  reason  for  faith,  as  well  as  hope, 
and  not  for  charity  alone.  There  is  a 
larger  average  of  good  verse  written  now 
than  ever  there  was  in  the  past,  and 
there  is  now  and  then  a  loftiness  in  the 
rhyme  which,  if  it  no  longer  scales  the 
skies,  takes  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the 
stars  very  cheeringly  upon  its  summit. 
Our  English  speech  lends  itself  to  the 
music  of  noble  feeling  and  generous 
thinking,  such  as  exalted  the  heart  of  the 
hearer  when  Milton  and  when  Words- 
worth sang,  in  an  ode  like  that  of  an  un- 


laurelled  laureate  on  the  coronation  of  an 
uncrowned  king;  and  there  is  no  fear  of  a 
faltering  inspiration  or  a  decaying  art  in 
our  poetry  while  it  can  offer  such  proofs 
of  vitality.  The  latest  word  from  Wil- 
liam Watson  is  such  as  those  who  have 
loved  and  honored  him  from  the  first 
could  have  wished  him  to  speak;  and  we 
Americans  that  must  disown  the  personal 
fealty  which  figures  the  majesty  of  a 
people  in  a  prince,  cannot  feel  less,  but 
perhaps  more,  than  the  most  loyal  Eng- 
lishman the  wide  imaginative  reach 
gathering  from  a  vision  of  illimitable 
empire  the  lesson  of  ambitions  turned 
duties  and  of  rule  implying  self-rule.  If 
the  ode  on  the  day  of  the  coronation 
contained  no  lines  of  poetry  but  these 
on  Ireland, 

— the  lovely  and  the  lonely  bride, 
That  we  have  wedded  but  have  never  won, — 

these  lines  would  ally  it  with  the  poems 
of  the  unpassing  times  when  the  English 
poets  had  her  glory  on  their  consciences, 
and  showed  their  love  of  her  in  speak- 
ing the  truth  to  her.  But  they  are  match- 
ed, and  more,  by  the  serious  grandeur  of 
the  closing  lines,  into  which  Americans 
may  read  a  moral  for  themselves: 

0  doom  of  overlordships !  to  decay 
First  at  the  heart,  the  eye  scarce  dimmed 
at  all ; 

Or  perish  of  much  cumber  and  array, 
The  burdening  robe  of  empire,  and  its  pall; 
Or,  of  voluptuous  hours  the  wanton  prey, 
Die    of    the    poisons    that    most  sweetly 
slay.  .  .  . 

Far  off  from  her  that  bore  us  be  such  fate, 
And  vain  against  her  gate 
Its  knocking.  .  .  . 

Let  her  drink  deep  of  discontent,  and  sow 
Abroad  the  troubling  knowledge.    Let  her 

show 

Whence  glories  come,  and  wherefore  glories 
And  what  indeed  are  glories.  .  .  . 

Nor  must  she,  like  the  others,  yield  up  yet 
The  generous  dreams!  but  rather  live  to  be 
Saluted  in  the  hearts  of  men  as  she 
Of  high  and  singular  election,  set 
Benignant  on  the  mitigated  sea; 
That  greatly  loving  freedom  loved  to  free, 
And  was  herself  the  bridal  and  embrace 
Of  strength  and  conquering  grace. 


i 

OUR  readers  have,  of  course,  ob- 
served the  range  of  variety  which 
in  recent  years  has  characterized 
this  Magazine,  and  which,  we  trust,  has 
been  appreciated  by  them  as  an  element 
of  value.  Whatever  the  general  satisfac- 
tion on  this  account,  the  editor  would 
rather  lay  stress  upon  the  unity  in  all 
this  variety,  the  prevailing  harmony  in 
each  number  and  in  the  successive  num- 
bers of  the  Magazine.  The  admission  of 
anything  eccentric  or  merely  miscel- 
laneous in  character,  though  it  might 
count  for  variety,  would  do  so  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  more  worthy  excellence. 

For  the  most  part  the  organic  unity  of 
a  first-class  magazine  is  determined  by 
the  wants  and  reasonable  expectations 
of  cultivated  readers.  Every  magazine 
of  this  class  would  doubtless  lay  claim 
to  consistency  in  its  own  method  of  meet- 
ing such  wants  and  expectations  and  in- 
sist upon  its  organic  unity.  The  tastes  and 
aspirations  of  cultivated  readers,  however 
much  these  readers  may  have  in  common, 
are  infinitely  varied,  and  no  one  maga- 
zine can  undertake  to  satisfy  all,  any  more 
than  one  college  or  university  can  meet 
the  varied  preferences  of  all  students. 
A  larger  number  of  readers  than  is 
generally  supposed  take  three  or  four 
monthly  magazines,  thus  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  student,  who  cannot  at- 
tend more  than  one  college  at  a  time. 
This  catholicity  of  patronage  would  not 
exist  were  not  each  of  the  magazines  so 
distinctive.  The  distinction  is  not  the 
result  of  a  deliberately  planned  scheme; 
there  is  no  explicit  theory  of  magazine- 
making,  any  more  than  there  is  an  ex- 
plicit philosophy  of  history.  Such  a 
scheme  as  a  magazine  has,  with  its  scope 
and  limitations,  is  disclosed  only  in  its 
evolution.  The.  editor  does  not  invent 
the  scheme ;  it  is  rather  his  study.  Given 
a  magazine  whose  growth  has  been  one 
with  that  of  the  culture  of  a  people, 
what  we  are  likely  to  see  in  its  unfolding 
is,  first  of  all,  its  individual  genius ;  next, 
and  accordant  with  that,  an  exposition 
of  contemporary  literature,  abounding 
in  surprises— so  far  is  it  from  the  exe- 


cution of  any  plan — with  equally  sur- 
prising pictorial  illustrations;  and  final- 
ly the  more  evident  results  of  initiative 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  conductors, 
whose  sensibilities  are  keenly  alive  to 
such  new  impulses  and  activities  as  at 
once  elevate  a  people  and  express  its 
ideals.  The  magazine,  its  readers,  and  its 
contributors  meet  on  the  ground  of  a 
culture  common  to  all  three.  The  inter- 
ests of  this  culture  are  imperative,  and 
in  meeting  these  the  editor  is  but  a  part 
in  the  harmonious  combination. 

What  we  have  been  saying  applies,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  every  illus- 
trated magazine  of  the  first  class  in  this 
country;  if  it  is  more  especially  appli- 
cable to  this  Magazine,  it  is  so  chiefly 
because  the  latter  has  had  a  longer  and 
deeper  intimacy  than  any  other  with  the 
popular  life  of  America.  The  scheme  of 
this  Magazine  has  changed  with  each  of 
three  successive  generations,  its  genius  re- 
maining the  same,  and,  indeed,  demand- 
ing these  modifications  of  its  embodiment, 
until  now,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  it 
stands  in  a  class  by  itself.  We  are  not 
saying  this  in  self-praise  or  as  laying 
claim  to  superiority,  but  meaning  just  as 
much  as  if  we  said  that  a  certain  college 
— Williams,  for  example — holds  by  reason 
of  its  scheme  a  unique  place  among  edu- 
cational institutions.  Uniquity  might 
easily  be  obliquity.  But  in  either  of 
these  cases,  is  it  ?  The  parallel  suggested 
is  significant.  For  Williams  College,  in 
its  new  departure,  is  undertaking  for 
education  a  work  analogous  to  that  which 
in  the  field  of  literature  has  seemed  to 
devolve  upon  this  Magazine.  In  this  new 
course  that  college  has  limited  its  scope 
so  far  as  to  forego  certain  rivalries  that 
were  distractions  from  the  culture  of 
the  humanities.  This  Magazine  has  in 
like  manner  limited  its  scope  by  rele- 
gating to  the  daily  press,  to  reviews, 
and  to  other  magazines  whole  classes 
of  subjects  to  which  formerly  it  gave 
place.  From  the  outset  it  excluded 
partisan  politics  and  all  subjects  upon 
which  readers  were  divided  on  sectarian 
lines  in  religious  thought  and  feeling. 
For  many  years  past  it  has  excluded  a 
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class  of  articles  having  a  special  educa- 
tional value  because  this  kind  of  litera- 
ture was  abundantly  supplied  elsewhere. 
Now,  in  its  appeal  to  its  third  generation 
of  readers,  it  has  still  further  limited 
its  scope  by  the  exclusion  not  only  of  all 
matter  that  is  otherwise  accessible  to  the 
reader,  but  of  the  acutely  journalistic 
article  that  used  to  be  classed  as  "  time- 
ly." In  this  exclusion  it  stands  alone. 
Thus,  by  way  of  illustration,  it  is  the  only 
magazine  which  during  recent  months  has 
contained  nothing  about  volcanoes  or 
about  Edward  VII. 

These  are  limitations,  but  we  trust 
that  our  readers  have  been  so  abundantly 
supplied  with  information  as  to  every 
possible  aspect  of  the  excluded  topics 
that  they  have  been  quite  ready  to  give 
their  attention  to  others  not  thus  amply 
and  satisfactorily  treated  elsewhere.  It 
is,  moreover,  through  these  self-imposed 
limitations  that  we  are  able  to  give  so 
many  pieces  of  fiction,  and  such  a  variety 
of  articles  upon  every  subject,  in  every 
department  of  life,  which  appeals  to  the 
interests  of  our  contemporary  culture. 
We  have  widened  what  we  conceive  to  be 
our  proper  field. 

Thus  in  our  House  of  Imagination 
there  are  many  new  rooms  in  which  we 
trust  our  readers  find  pleasure.  The 
field  of  the  humanities,  however,  includes 
much  besides  fiction,  as  we  have  already 
intimated.  Science  belongs  to  this  field. 
In  the  new  curriculum  of  Williams  Col- 
lege it  will  find  its  place  in  a  way  quite 
different  from  that  adopted  in  a  univer- 
sity— that  is,  the  ground-work  will  be 
cultivated  rather  than  the  special  appli- 
cation. In  this  Magazine  science  must  be 
given  in  another  way,  a  way  more  nearly 
associated  with  that  of  the  university, 
yet  avoiding  all  questions  of  practical 
application  and  commercial  value — an 
important  limitation.  Within  this  limi- 
tation our  readers  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  us  an  intelligent  exposition  of  radio- 
activity and  of  any  new  scientific  de- 
velopment. It  lies  within  our  proper 
scope  to  tell  them  on  the  very  best  au- 
thority what  the  astronomers  are  doing; 
and  the  recent  development  in  private 
forestry  is  a  subject  of  great  concern  in 
country  living,  as  germane  to  the  human- 
ities as  architecture  or  landscape-garden- 
ing.   The  question  as  to  the  inclusion 


of  such  articles  in  this  Magazine  is 
not  so  much  one  of  organic  unity  as 
of  the  degree  of  specialization  that 
may  be  allowed  within  its  proper  scope. 
The  same  question  might  be  raised 
concerning  some  articles  on  industrial 
economy  by  Professor  Ely,  recently 
published.  Certainly  no  liberal  cult- 
ure worthy  the  name  could  ignore  the 
principles  discussed  in  these  articles, 
which  have  been  admitted  solely  because 
of  their  wise  and  humane  philosophy. 

The  college  curriculum  is,  of  course,  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  course  taken 
by  the  Magazine.  Literature  and  art  are 
not  taught  in  a  magazine,  but  are  there 
represented,  fresh  from  the  mint;  and 
what  science  finds  there  a  place  is  not  ele- 
mentary or  fundamental,  but  some  new 
disclosure,  just  as  fresh  as  the  literature 
and  art,  and  the  result  of  just  such  spe- 
cialization as  is  going  on  in  the  great  lab- 
oratories. The  entire  contents  of  the 
Magazine — fiction,  essays,  even  the  humor 
— are  freshly  emergent  specializations  of 
genius  and  intellect.  There  is  the  aca- 
demic standard,  but  not  the  academic  pro- 
cedure, which  would,  from  the  Magazine 
point  of  view,  be  as  much  an  over-spe- 
cialization as  would  articles  interesting 
only  to  special  students  of  the  subjects 
treated.  It  is  by  the  avoidance  of  this 
over-specialization  and  by  absolute  si- 
lence concerning  topics  adequately  treat- 
ed in  the  daily  press  and  in  the  elaborate 
reviews  that  this  Magazine  is  left  free 
for  its  proper  scope — for  its  appeal  to 
the  most  essential  interests  of  that  cult- 
ure from  which  it  is  itself  nourished. 
Within  this  scope  a  variety  is  secured  so 
extensive  that  upon  a  merely  casual  view 
it  might  in  some  minds  perhaps  awaken 
suspicion  of  the  value  of  a  scheme  which 
renders  it  achievable. 

Is  it  supposed  that  we  have  a  Procrus- 
tean couch,  within  whose  limits  every 
contribution  must  be  confined?  -On  the 
contrary,  no  such  thing  as  the  arbitrary 
curtailment  of  an  article  is  ever  neces- 
sary. Length  is  comparative.  A  story,  or 
any  other  contribution,  may  be  over-brief 
in  twenty  pages  or  tediously  long  in  one. 
Some  themes  are  improved  by  terse  treat- 
ment, and  by  the  same  treatment  a  story 
may  be  spoiled,  defrauded  of  every  nat- 
ural charm.  Only  with  great  difficulty 
does  the  imagination  of  the  great  writer 
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capture  the  elusive  elements  of  his  sketch 
and  present  them  in  colors  and  in  shapes 
that  become  the  everlasting  delights  of 
literature,  and  woe  to  the  vandal  that 
shall  dare  touch  them  with  violent  hands ! 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  single 
inert  word  or  phrase  is  to  be  tolerated. 
While  the  art  of  modern  literature  is 
largely  in  its  ample  vesture  and  atmos- 
phere, yet  over-elaboration  is  a  vice. 

Fortunately,  as  the  daily  newspaper, 
by  its  efficiency,  relieves  the  magazine  of 
the  journalistic  function,  so  the  able  re- 
view does  its  proper  work  so  well  that 
the  elaborately  complete  articles  dealing 
with  subjects  of  weighty  concern  are  no 
longer  necessary  or  even  welcome  in  the 
scheme  of  a  monthly  magazine.  In  this 
way  the  necessarily  long  article  is  dis- 
carded, and  a  larger  number  of  brief  con- 
tributions may  be  hospitably  entertained 
without  suspicion  or  prejudice.  Thus  the 
Magazine  meets  the  great  body  of  cul- 
tivated readers  at  as  many  points  of  in- 
terest as  possible. 

We  doubt  if  our  readers  would  willing- 
ly consent  to  the  omission  of  the  few 
very  short  articles  that  appear  in  this 
Magazine  from  month  to  month.  They 
are  as  complete  within  their  natural 
scope  as  are  the  articles  of  greater  length. 

Some  short  stories  demand  more  than 
others  an  elaborate  texture  and  develop- 
ment. Some  of  the  most  interesting  are 
simple  sketches. 

II 

The  American  writers  for  the  Magazine 
are  scattered  over  an  immense  territory, 
and  our  readers  are,  through  their  stories 
of  lives  near  and  familiar  to  them,  made 
acquainted  with  the  most  diverse  traits 
of  character  and  local  environment. 
One  who  has  written  some  of  the  best  of 
these  thus  speaks  of  such  material  in  a 
recent  letter  to  the  editor: 

"  When  one  gets  to  know  a  few  country 
people  who  are  brought  into  range  under 
the  influence  of  a  simple  every-day  ex- 
citement of  their  human  nature — the 
story's  cause — then  one  must  give  them 
their  background,  their  weather,  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  effect  at  the  close.  All 
this  must  be  done  with  as  few  touches  as 
possible,  just  telling  it  and  not  talking 
about  it.  Sometimes  I  think  that  to  make 
the  reader  know  and  recognize  these  few 


people  ('  the  eternal  types ')  is  what  such 
sketches  really  accomplish;  one  admires 
that  so  deeply  in  George  Sand's  best  brief 
work,  and  in  such  a  thing  as  Maupassant's 
Ficelle.  It  is  easy  to  deceive  the  reader 
by  making  the  story  longer  —  then  it 
seems  to  become  much  more  important 
and  even  exciting — but  I  don't  think  it 
is  good  art.  I  have  been  much  interested 
as  I  grow  older  in  trying  to  put  long 
'  stories '  into  these  brief  sketches ;  just 
about  what  one  would  get  if  the  thing 
happened  near  by ;  then  each  reader's  im- 
agination (if  the  thing  is  done  right) 
takes  its  own  share  of  suggestions." 

How  interesting  this  comment  on  the 
near-at-hand  study  of  real  people  by  one 
who  herself  does  that  kind  of  thing  in  the 
very  best  way !  This  writer  has  also  done 
the  far-away  study  in  a  novel  where  it 
was  possible  for  her  to  avail  of  her  sure 
knowledge  of  her  home  people  (though 
dealing  with  an  earlier  generation  of 
them),  but  which  was  finally  finished  so 
late  that  when  published  it  came  in  for 
all  the  recent  shallow  talk  about  "  his- 
torical novels,"  as  if  she  too  had  been 
constructing  an  imaginary  environment. 
We  turn  therefore  with  interest  £o  her 
equally  suggestive  comment  concerning 
fiction  dealing  with  an  older  time. 

"  Surely,"  she  writes,  "  we  must  have 
some  atmosphere,  some  distance  or  time 
between  us  and  our  theme,  to  get  any 
perspective,  whether  we  are  painters  or 
writers.  One  can  get  color,  action,  beauty, 
in  one's  composition  of  past  or  present,  if 
one  knows  to  the  heart's  core  the  ma- 
terials with  which  one  works;  it  is  the 
thing  of  to-day,  the  voices  on  the  street, 
the  action  in  one's  own  house,  that  is  most 
impossible  to  do,  because  we  can  only  half 
understand  it,  being  so  close.  Which  is, 
to  my  mind,  the  cause  of  failure  in  beauty, 
in  depth,  in  art — in  short,  in  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  Realism.  We  don't  get  the 
spiritual  sense  of  it;  we  are  putting  on 
paper  our  crude  capital  of  observation, 
not  our  income  from  it,  which  is  the  body 
(the  soul  too)  of  art." 

Such  writers  as  this  one  whom  we  have 
been  quoting,  whether  their  stories  take 
the  near  or  remote  view,  have  made  the 
best  part  of  that  American  literature 
which  has  during  the  last  fifty  years  been 
conveyed  to  readers  through  the  medium 
of  our  most  important  magazines. 


The  Settlement  of  Dryden  vs.  Shard 


BY   W.  0.  INGLIS 


IT    was    with    deep    relief    that    Theron    ever  heard.    I  want  you  to  sue  Teunis  G. 
Slocum  fell  into  the  easy-chair  before    Shard  for  $10,000  for  professional  services, 
his  library  fire.     After  two  weeks  of    Please  don't  interrupt  me.     My  claim  is 
slavish  delving,  night  and  day,  he  had    quite  regular.    I  worked  for  him — worked 
finished  the  preparation  of  the  plaintiff's    hard,  too — as  a  haunter.    He  cheated  me. 
case  in  Gormley  vs.  Glendinning.  "  Mr.   Slocum,  Shard  is  the  worst  man 

As  Slocum's  eyes  rested  upon  the  glowing  on  earth.  I  was  his  confidential  clerk  for 
bank  of  red  coals  he  felt  as  if  Nirvana  ten  years.  When  he  found  a  little  shortage 
could  bring  no  finer  joy  than  this  conscious-  in  my  accounts  he  held  it  over  me  like  a 
ness  of  good  work  faithfully  done.  Dream-  whip,  and  made  me  work  for  small  wages: 
ily  he  heard  the  tinkling  chime  of  the  quar-  he  and  drink  soon  made  an  end  of  me.  The 
ter  past  midnight.  Then 
— oh,  too  ridiculous!  Yet 
as  he  tried  to  give  him- 
self once  more  to  reverie 
he  distinctly  heard  again 
an  apologetic  cough  be- 
hind him. 

"  Out  with  you !  How 
did  you  get  in  here?"  he 
exclaimed  as  he  whirled 
toward  a  thin  man,  very 
tall,  and  with  a  face  the 
color  of  ashes,  who  stood 
regarding  him  mournful- 
ly. Slocum's  hand  grasp-  , 
ed  at  the  man's  shoulder 
and  swept  through  empty 
air.  He  staggered.  He 
could  feel  his  hair  spring 
erect  and  bristle  as  a 
clump  of  dry  sedge.  '  He 
could  not  articulate. 

"  Pardon  this  intru- 
sion," said  the  stranger, 
"  but  I've  come  to  ask 
you  to  take  my  case.  I 
have  no  card,  but  you 
may  put  down  in  your 
diary  to-morrow  that  the 
ghost  of  Clark  Dryden 
has  called  upon  you." 

Slocum's  heart  began  to 
beat  again.  The  necessi- 
ty of  impressing  a  client 
revived  him.  He  lit  a 
cigar.  The  late  Dryden 
inhaled  the  fumes  grate- 
fully. 

"  The  only  way  we 
ghosts  can  enjoy  tobac- 
co," he  explained,  "  is  by 
getting  to  leeward  of  a 
live  smoker.  Let  me  tell 
you  the  saddest  instance 
of    treachery    you  have 
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He  lit  the  Lamp  of  the  Chafing-dish 

first  midnight  I  was  allowed  to  revisit  earth 
I  crept  up  behind  him  just  as  he  turned  off 
the  lights  in  his  bed-room,  and  I  uttered  the 
most  awful  moan  I  could  manage.  What 
do  you  think  the  old  brute  did  ?  He  laughed 
at  me.    He  knew  my  voice. 

" '  Don't  go  'way  mad,  Dryden,'  the  old 
robber  said  to  me.  '  I  think  we  can  do  some 
business.    How'd  you  like  a  little  drink?' 

"  Now  you  see,  Mr.  Slocum,  the  only  way 
we  ghosts  can  drink  is  to  inhale  the  fumes 
of  burning  alcohol.  I  was  just  dying —  Well, 
I  mean,  I  wanted  a  drink  pretty  badly.  The 
old  fellow  must  have  seen  me  jump,  for  he 
lit  the  lamp  of  a  chafing-dish  and  went  on: 

"  '  You  and  I  can  do  a  neat  turn  in  real 
estate,  and  I'll  supply  you  with  drink.  You 
know  the  Shepherd  place  in  Montvale,  on 
the  Gun  Hill  road?  Shepherd  has  built 
him  a  new  house  at  Montclair,  and  the  old 
one's  on  the  market.  I've  offered  him  $18,- 
500  for  it,  but  he  wants  $25,000.  You  go 
over  there  and  groan  and  meander  through 
the  place  a  few  nights,  and  I  guess  he'll  be 
glad  to  let  it  go  for  $15,000.' 

"I  won't  try  to  excuse  what  I  did;  but 
please  remember  I  needed  a  drink  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world — the  next 
world.  Old  Shard  promised  to  reward  me 
with  half  a  pint  of  flaming  alcohol  every 
night,  and  I  fell  into  the  bargain. 

"  My  efforts  were  successful.  Mrs.  Shep- 
herd saw  me  first,  and  her  screams  woke 
her  husband,  and  I  wailed,  and  he  dived  into 
a  wardrobe  and  pinched  his  fingers  in  the 
door  in  his  hurry  to  lock  it.  Then  old  Shard 
dropped  in  casually  next  day,  and  Shepherd 
was  glad  to  sell  out  to  him  for  $13,500. 


"  Shard  sold  the  house  in  less  than  three 
months  for  $20,000.  First  he  ordered  me 
to  quit  haunting.  Then  he  coaxed  the 
Psychical  Research  committee  to  investigate, 
gave  'em  punch  and  supper  for  three  or  four 
nights — that  stood  him  in  only  $80  or  $90 — 
and  got  their  written  certificate  that  there 
was  no  ghost  on  the  place. 

"  Within  three  years  I  wrecked  more 
happy  homes  than  any  other  individual  you 
ever  heard  of.  Plaindale,  Somerville,  Mont- 
clair, Morristown,  and  all  the  Oranges  were 
my  stamping  -  ground.  Old  Shard  went 
around  picking  up  property  for  half  its 
value  and  selling  it  soon  afterward  at  a  big 
advance.  He  was  deep  enough  not  to  let 
me  wreck  two  homes  in  one  town,  so  no  one 
suspected  him.  He  used  to  give  me  my 
flaming  half-pint  of  alcohol  at  three  o'clock 
every  morning  as  I  was  on  my  way  home 
from  a  hard  night's  haunting,  groaning,  and 
clanking.  Clank?  Certainly.  Next  time 
I  call  on  you  I'll  bring  over  the  clanker  I've 
invented.  It  is  far  more  terrifying  than  all 
the  old  ancestral  gyves  and  common  chain 
clankers  you  ever  heard  of. 

"  When  Shard  had  made  enough  money 
out  of  me  to  thrust  himself  into  a  lumber 
company  and  the  silk  business,  and  get  him- 
self made  president  of  the  Plaindale  First 
National  Bank,  he  deserted  me.  Said  it 
was  dangerous  to  burn  alcohol  in  his  library 
at  that  time  of  night.  Think  of  it,  Mr. 
Slocum — that  man's  made  $138,000  out  of 
me,  and  he's  cut  off  my  alcohol!  You  go 
ahead  and  sue  him  for  $10,000  for  my  pro- 
fessional services." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Slocum,  who 
was  now  puffing  comfortably  at  his  cigar, 
and  had  forgotten  that  he  was  talking  with 
a  ghost — "  my  dear  sir,  this  is  all  very  ir- 
regular— decidedly  interesting,  but  highly 
irregular.  I  couldn't  think  of  going  into 
such  a  case." 

"  You  won't  ?"  exclaimed  the  ghost. 
"  Why,  your  balance  at  the  bank  is  down 
to  two  hundred  dollars  or  less.  You  owe 
the  tailor,  the  butcher,  the  baker.  You 
need  the  money — " 

"  Get  out !  Run  away,  or  I'll  scatter 
you!"  cried  Slocum,  who  had  now  lost  all 
sense  of  fear.  The  ghost  involuntarily 
leaped  back,  but  soon  advanced  again. 

"  You  take  my  case,"  he  wailed,  "  or  I'll 
haunt  your  wife  into  hysterics.  You  don't 
think  you  can  convince  her  I'm  harmless,  do 
you?  You've  tried  explaining  things  to 
your  wife,  haven't  you?  Ha!  ha!  Just 
wait  till  she  hears  me  gibber!" 

Slocum  surrendered.  Before  he  fell  asleep 
he  had  roughly  drafted  a  method  of  action. 

Teunis  G.  Shard,  expanded  from  a  man 
of  mean  affairs  in  New  Jersey  to  an  un- 
scrupulous man  of  affairs  in  New  York,  sat 
in  his  Pine  Street  office.  His  secretary  hand- 
ed him  a  letter,  saying  it  seemed  new  and 
important,  and  discreetly  withdrew.  He  had 
read  only  one  line  when  he  bounded  out  of 
his  big  chair  with  an  agility  surprising  in 
one  of  his  bulk,  and  snapped  the  latches  of 


'  Surest  thing  in  the  World,"  replied  Theron 


both  doors  of  his  private  office.  Then  he 
read  carefully  the  letter,  which  was  from 
Theron  Slocum. 

"  Clark  Dryden's  claim,"  the  lawyer 
wrote,  "  for  $10,125  55  for  professional 
services  rendered  to  you  has  been  placed  in 
my  hands  for  collection.  He  claims  to  have 
assisted  you  in  acquiring  certain  parcels  of 
real  estate,  on  which  the  commissions  due 
are  set  forth  in  the  schedule  I  enclose.  If 
the  claim  is  not  settled  forthwith,  I  shall 
feel  obliged  to  begin  an  action  to  recover 
the  commissions." 

Can  Dryden  recover?  thought  Shard. 
Surely  not.  How  can  a  ghost  sue  or  get 
judgment?  A  ghost  is  not  a  person.  The 
Thing  clearly  had  been  able  to  consult  coun- 
sel— the  schedule  showed  that.  But  how 
could  a  ghost  testify  in  court,  when  his  hours 
On  earth  were  limited  from  midnight  to  cock- 
crow? With  a  groan  Shard  remembered 
that  Judge  Deane,  who  presided  in  his  dis- 
trict, was  a  member  of  the  Psychical  Soci- 
ety, and  would  hold  sessions  of  court  at 
any  hour  to  hear  evidence  against  him. 

There  was  nothing  for  Shard  to  do  but  call 
on  the  ghost's  lawyer.  He  hated  lawyers — 
they  took  none  of  the  risks  and  they  always 
got  part  of  the  profits. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Slocum  I  must  see  him  at  once. 
Tell  him  it's  Mister  Shard!"  roared  a  bully- 
ing voice  on  the  sixteenth  floor  of  the  War- 
ren Arcade  building. 

"  Ask  the  gentleman  to  come  in,"  was  Mr. 
Slocum's  reply. 

Mr.  Shard  entered  and  slammed  the  door. 
Then,  with  his  best  bullying,  apoplectic 
manner, 


"How  dare  you,  sir?"  he  began,  shaking 
the  lawyer's  letter  high  in  air.  "  How  dare 
you — " 

"  Mr.  Shard,"  interrupted  the  lawyer, 
with  a  calmness  that  was  wonderful  when 
we  consider  his  straits — "  Mr.  Shard,  if  you 
want  a  bill  of  particulars  in  this  action, 
you  had  better  let  your  attorney  apply  for 
it  in  the  regular  way.  I  am  prepared  to 
give  every  detail." 

Only  too  well  the  financier  understood. 
Great  beads  came  out  on  his  brow. 

"  I — I'll  make  you  a  proposition,"  he 
stammered.  "  I'll  pay  your  client  $5000  and 
take  his  general  release." 

"  That's  something,"  mused  Theron,  with 
great  gravity;  "still,  I  wouldn't  miss  the 
fun  of  trying  this  case  for  any  consideration. 
I  am  moved,  I  must  admit,  by  the  spectacle 
of  suffering  respectability  that  you  present. 
I  will  do  this:  I  will  accept  $7000  in  set- 
tlement of  my  client's  just  claim.  I  am 
his  attorney  in  fact  as  well  as  at  law,  and 
I  can  give  you  your  general  release  at  once." 

Teunis  G.  Shard  hastily  drew  a  check- 
book from  his  pocket,  filled  out  a  form  and 
signed  it — not  without  a  groan — and  hand- 
ed it  to  the  lawyer.  Slocum,  in  turn,  filled 
all  the  blanks  in  a  formidable-looking  docu- 
ment, which  to  this  day  witnesseth  that 
Clark  Dryden,  late  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  doth  release  the  said  Teunis  G. 
Shard,  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  him  and 
his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  of  any  and 
all  claims  of  whatsoever  kind  and  of  whatso- 
ever cause  arising.  When  it  was  signed  the 
financier  read  it  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

Success  burned  in  Slocum  like  a  fever 
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"HOW    DARE   YOU,  SIR?" 


until  Saturday  night.  For  two  hours  be- 
fore midnight  he  sat  in  his  tiny  library. 
Then  he  turned  off  the  gas  and  lit  the  lamp 
of  the  chafing  -  dish,  and  instantly  became 
aware  of  his  friend  Dryden  hovering  over 
the  wavering  blue,  gold-threaded  flame  and 
murmuring:  "Here's  how!"  For  minutes 
the  shade  enjoyed  the  slaking  of  his  post- 
humous thirst. 

"How's  our  suit?"  he  asked  at  last. 

"  Settled  out  of  court  for  this,"  replied 
Theron,  tossing  the  check  on  a  table  remote 
from  the  alcohol. 

"  Um-m-m !  You're  a  wonder,"  cried  the 
ghost.  "  Well,  you  can  keep  the  money. 
It's  no  use  to  me,  you  know.  All  I  ask  is 
one  half-pint  of  alcohol  every  Monday 
night  for  three  months  and  two  nights.  By 
that  time  I  hope  to  get  the  better  of.  the 
habit.    Is  it  a  bargain?" 

"  Surest  thing  in  the  world,"  replied 
Theron,  lighting  a  Carolina  perfecto  for  his 
own  and  his  disembodied  client's  benefit,  and 
presently  regarding  him  over  a  tinkling 
glass  in  which  was  an  exhibition  of  some- 
thing Scotch  and  mellow:  "Surest  thing  in 
the  world.    Dryden,  here's  to  you!" 


The  Rain  People 

'"THE  Kain  People  dance  on  the  roof, 
*     All  holding  their  garments  aloof; 

In  their  slippers  of  white 

They  trip  through  the  night 
Weaving  their  measure's  soft  woof. 
The  little  Rain  People 
Tilt  on  the  steeple, 

And  balance  on  teetering  spires; 
They  hang  to  the  tip 
Of  the  heather-bell's  lip, 

And  run  down  the  silvery  wires. 

The  Rain  People  build  up  the  bowers 
To  shelter  the  beautiful  flowers; 

They  bring  life  to  all 

Wherever  they  fall 
In  such  glittering,  flittering  showers. 
With  musical  laughter 
They  go  racing  after 

Each  other  and  fly  through  the  air; 
When  the  sun  comes  around 
They  slip  through  the  ground 

By  a  strangely  invisible  stair ! 

G.  Orb  Clark. 


The  New  Education 

MY  friend  was  teaching  the  primary  class 
in  a  city  Sunday-school.  The  lesson 
was  the  story  of  the  wandering  Israelites 
who  were  miraculously  fed  upon  manna. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  in  a  soft  aside 
to  me,  "  just  what  manna  looks  like,  but  I 
have  this  little  bottle  of  homoeopathic  pills 
for  an  illustration, ';  taking  from  her  pocket 
a  tiny  phial  and  shaking  it  lightly. 

She  made  the  story  interesting,  and  ev- 
ery little  face  was  turned  upward  expect- 
antly as  she  proceeded.  She  told  of  the 
cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  at  night, 
the  coming  of  the  quails  and  the  fall  of 
manna,  then  rapidly  reviewed  the  whole, 
asking  questions  to  test  the  attention  of  her 
audience. 

"  And  what  did  the  Lord  feed  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  upon?"  she  asked. 

"Pills!"  they  all  shouted,  without  a  dis- 
senting voice. 

Then,  for  a  moment,  there  was  silence, 
while  the  teacher  bent  low,  to  look  into  her 
reticule  after  something  which  was  not  to 
be  found. 


The  Escape  of  Nazr-Eddin-Hoja 

NAZR-EDDIN-HOJA  hung  up  his  clothes 
one  night  in  the  window  when  he  went 
to  bed. 

In  the  night  he  awoke  and  mistook  them 
for  a  thief,  and  shot  at  them  again  and 
again.  In  the  morning  he  was  filled  with 
horror  at  finding  his  clothes  full  of  bullet- 
holes. 

"Allah,  I  thank  Thee,"  he  said,  "that  I 
was  not  inside  of  that  shirt." 
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An  Unexpected  Reply 

DR.  J.  L.  M.  CURRY,  the  present  special 
ambassador  to  Spain,  and  the  long- 
time genial  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  tells 
the  following  anecdote. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  education  he  has  been  frequent- 
ly called  upon  to  address  the  pupils  of 
schools  he  has  been  visiting.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  was  at  a  rural  school,  and  the  usual 
address  was  expected  at  the  close  of  the 
exercises.  The  children  went  through  a 
number  of  calisthenic  exercises,  which  were, 
probably,  somewhat  elaborated  in  honor  of 
the  distinguished'  visitor,  and  then  came  the 
Doctor's  speech.  Thinking  that  it  was  a 
favorable  occasion  to  impress  upon  his 
youthful  auditors  the  importance  of  drill 
and  practice,  the  Doctor,  after  expressing 
the  pleasure  that  the  exercises  had  given 
him,  told  the  children  that  they  had  done 
far  better  than  he  could  have  done,  and  then 
asked : 

"  Can  some  one  of  you  tell  me  why  it 
is  that  I  cannot  do  these  calisthenic  exer- 
cises as  well  as  you  have  done  them?" 

After  an   instant's  pause  a   small  hand 
went  up,  and,  on  receiving  an  encouraging 
word   from   the  Doctor,  a 
little    boy    stood    up  and 
said : 

"  'Cause  you  are  old,  and 
stiff  in  the  j'ints," — which 
was  not  exactly  the  answer 
either  expected  or  desired. 


"  And  didn't  you  pray  too,  Wilson  ?" 
"  Nope !    I  thought  if  God  got  James  out, 
I  could  tag  along  behind  and  get  here  too." 


The  City  Acrobat 

T  AM  the  janitor's  little  boy. 
*     I  "ain't  got  even  a  single  toy, 
But  every  day  1  play  and  play. 
I  live  'way  up  in  the  top  of  the  house ; 
I'm  jest  as  spry  as  a  little  mouse, — 
And  I  can  climb  like  a  monkey,  for  Fin 
The  janitor's  little  boy. 

My  pa  'ain't  got  no  regular  home ; 
He  lives  'way  up  in  a  big  round  dome. 

He  says  to  me,  "  You  play,  you  see ! 
Jest  any  old  way  you  see  to  play, 
You  play,"  says  he  to  me  one  day; 
And  so  I  climb  and  I  climb,  for  I'm 
The  janitor's  little  boy. 

1  walk  wherever  there's  room  to  stand ; 
I  hang  on  the  edge  by  jest  one  hand. 

I  love  to  see  folks  look  at  me 
Like  I  was  really  a  circus  clown. 
"Oh  my!"  they  cry,  "he'll  tumble  down!" 
But  /  don't  fall  when  I  climb,  for  I'm 
The  janitor's  little  boy. 

Louise  Morgan  Sill. 


Unnecessary 

JAMES  and  Wilson,  two 
little  brothers,  were  in 
the  woods  looking  for  the 
cows.  They  could  not  find 
them,  and  night  was  com- 
ing on.  Retracing  their 
steps  for  a  while  brought 
them  no  nearer  home,  and 
at  last  the  tired  and  fright- 
ened children,  looking  the 
situation  squarely  in  the 
face,  decided  that  they 
were  lost. 

James,  kneeling  by  an 
old  moss-covered  log,  pray- 
ed that  God  would  show 
them  the  way  home,  and 
about  nine  o'clock  the  lit- 
tle wanderers  straggled  in, 
relieving  the  anxiety  of 
the  parents,  who  were  just 
starting  to  search  for 
them. 

"  What  did  you  do, 
boys?"  asked  their  mother, 
standing  with  an  arm 
around  each  of  them ; 
"  what  did  you  do  when 
you  found  you  were  lost?" 

"  James  prayed,"  an- 
swered Wilson,  promptly. 


•UNDER  •  HIS  •  EYE 


"y/buv  face. dear  gardener,  mast  be  large! 

Sighed  Susie  Spo§§,  so  shy. 

Since,  you  say  birds  are  building  nests 

Under  your  watchful  eye. 


The  Unspoken 

I'VE  talked  to  you  of  roses  fair, 
Of  birds  and  blooming  trees, 
Of  sunsets,  and  the  evening  air — 
Of  trivialities. 
But,  ah,  the  words  I  have  not  said, 
The  eager  words  I  have  not  said  ! 

I've  wondered  if  the  day  was  fine, 
And  what  the  news  from  town. 
Fve  asked  you  frequently  to  dine, 
And  worn  my  neatest  gown. 

But,  ah,  the  words  I  have  not  said, 
The  trembling  words  I  have  not  said  ! 

We've  chatted  over  newest  books, 

Of  pictures  lately  hung, 
The  reigning  beauty's  changing  looks, 
The  songs  that  have  been  sung. 

But,  ah,  the  words  I  have  not  said, 
Have  thought,  and  prayed,  and  never  said 

L.  M.  S. 
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The  Passing  of  Florimel 

Over  the  meadow  comes  she  straying, 
Bonnet  swinging,  form  a-swaying, — 

Ah,  me!  that  I  should  meet  her! 
Rustling  in  bonny  bright  array, 
Crisp  as  for  kirk  or  holiday, 

The  clovers  crowd  to  greet  her. 

New-knighted  by  a  sunbeam  stroke, 
Each  spreads  his  tiny  purple  cloak, 

To  prank  earth  for  her  treading. 
Faith,  little  Raleighs,  bravely  done! 
Methinks  the  guerdon  richly  won, 

Though   thanks  be — just  beheading! 

Aye!  'twere  indeed  a  gracious  boon, 
To  kneel  before  those  little  shoon, 

And  serve  her  fair  and  knightly; 
But  all  such  privilege  to  miss, 
And  still  to  lose  one's  head,  I  wis, 

Is  fate  one  bears  not  lightly! 

A.  C.  Cheney. 


Insufficient  Address 

Bronx.  "  So  you  did  not  receive  my  letter,  and  1  am 
sure  it  was  addressed  correctly —  Mr.  Digenscralch, 
Neit'  York  city." 

Manhattan.  "A//  /  New  York  city  is  a  large  place. 
You  should  have  addressed  it  to  my  borough." 


Scotch  Prudence 


AN  Englishman  and  a 
-  Scotchman  were  dis- 
puting over  the  relative 
merits  of  Shakspere  and 
Burns. 

"  And  you  say,  do  you, 
that  Billy  Shakspere  was  a 
greater  mon  than  Bobbie 
Burns?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,  and  every 
Englishman  knows  it." 

"  But  you  say  that  it  was 
Shakspere  that  said,  '  Un- 
easy lies  the  head  that 
wears  a  croon.'  " 

"  Certainly  it  was  Shak- 
spere. Bobbie  Burns  could 
never  have  said  that." 

"  Noo,  noo,  Bobbie  Burns 
would  ne'er  hae  said  that; 
he  haen  o'er-much  sense  to 
say  a  thing  like  that." 

"  O'er-much  sense,  man ! 
What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  Bobbie  Burns 
would  hae  known  that  ony 
king  would  hae  taken  his 
croon  off  and  hung  it  on  the 
back  of  the  chair  before  ly- 
ing doon.  Mon,  dinna  ye 
remember  he  was  a  Scotch- 
man?" F.  S.  B. 


Not  to  be  dictated  to 

Daughter.  "  You  say  you  dropped  a  trunk  on  your  foot  ?" 
Father.  "  Yes.   I  was  trying  to  move  it,  and  your  mother  said  4  Henry, 
be  careful.''   Now  I'm  not  the  man  to  be  dictated  to." 


Reassuring 

"Yes,  sir,  for  a  moment  I  was  a  bit  frightened  going  wider  the  heavy  fire,  but  as  soon  as  I  heard  the  ping- 
pong  of  the  bullets  I  didn't  mind  it  '   no  sir." 


With  his  Own  Weapons 

A MINISTER  in  a  country  town  once  in- 
stituted a  series  of  reform  measures 
against  the  local  organization  analogous  to 
Tammany.  He  began  his  political  campaign 
by  sending  to  the  chief  boss  of  the  district 
a  card  upon  which  were  written  the  number 
and  chapter  of  a  verse  in  the  Bible.  When 
the  boss  and  his  associates  looked  up  the 
text  they  found  it  to  be  a  fire  -  breathing 
threat  against  evil-doers.  The  minister  had 
hoped  to  awe  them  by  the  use  of  Scripture. 

The  worst  resort  in  the  town  was  a  so- 
called  hotel  known  as  "  The  Firs."  "  The 
Firs  "  was  the  headquarters  of  the  "  gang," 
and  the  minister  preached  hotly  against  the 
place  for  two  months  preceding  election, 
making  "  The  Firs  "  a  household  word  synon- 
ymous with  evil.  The  evil-doers,  however, 
not  only  refused  to  tremble,  but  they  won 
the  election. 

Some  months  afterward,  when  all  was  go- 
ing at  the  lively  pace  of  old,  the  minister 
received  a  postal  card  which  read  thus: 

"  Dear  Sir,— We  respectfully  refer  you  to 
the  14th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  8th  verse. 

'The  Firs.'" 

The  devil  was  quoting  Scripture,  and  the 
minister  was  curious.  Upon  looking  up  the 
text  he  was  amazed  to  read  the  following: 

"  Yea,  the  fir-trees  rejoice  at  thee,  and 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying,  Since  thou 
art  laid  down,  no  feller  is  come  up  against  us." 


Ye  Abbrevyatedde  Courtshyppe 

pvAN  CUPID  shotte  atte  my  sweteherte's 
*^  herte, 

Butte  shee  dodged,  and  ye  arrowe  Mr. 
Soe  I  tooke  ayme  atte  hyr  swete  redde  lippes 

And,  in  spyte  of  hyr  dodgeyng,  Kr. 

Ye  dere  lytel  soule  was  quyte  dysmayd; 

Butte,  explayning  I  was  ye  Dr., 
I  quyck  applyde  more  two-lippe  salve, 

And  in  my  armes'  craydel  Rr. 

Shee  whyspered  that  shee'd  a  syster  bee, 
And  "  woldent  I  bee  juste  a  Bro.  ?" 

"Notte  muche,  pette!"  I  sayd;  "trie  thys 
instedde — " 
Heir  I  jentlie  gayve  hyr  Ano. 

"  My  trewe  luve,  canst  thou  notte  bee  my 
bryde  ?" 

I  questyoned — and  pressed  for  ye  Ans. 
A  softe  voyce  behynde  myne  eare  replyde, 
"  You're  soe  pressyng,  perhappes  I  Cans." 

Nowe,   "  faynte  herte  never  wonne  laydie 
fayr," — 

Noe,  nor  ever  chaynged  Miss  to  Mrs., — 
An  ye  luve  a  mayde,  bee  notte  afrayde, 
Butte,  when  arrowes  flie  wyde,  trie  Krs. 

W.  E.  P.  French. 
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Amana: 

A   STUDY  OF  RELIGIOUS  COMMUNISM 

BY   RICHARD   T.  ELY,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 


THE  interesting  second  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  that  to  which 
belongs  the  era  of  communism  based 
upon  fraternity  and  rationalism.  Some 
communistic  settlements  of  this  class  may 
have  been  founded  after  1850,  but  the 
faith  in  the  regeneration  of  mankind 
through  this  sort  of  communism  had  al- 
ready begun  to  wane  by  that  date.  The 
communistic  settlements  of  this  class, 
having  as  their  watchwords  "  Liberty, 
equality,  fraternity,"  are  connected 
chiefly  with  three  names,  and  I  think  we 
may  indeed  say  three  great  names,  even 
if  these  leaders  were  visionaries.  These 
names  are  Robert  Owen,  a  great  manu- 
facturer, at  one  time  the  "  prince  of  cot- 
ton-spinners," the  friend  of  lords  and 
sovereigns,  who  was  listened  to  with  re- 
spect by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  the  French  enthusiast,  Etienne 
Cabet,  who  wrote  his  romance  Voyage 
to  Icaria,  and  in  the  year  1848  led  to 
this  country  an  advance-guard  of  com- 
munists who,  as  they  thought,  were  to  re- 
deem the  world.  The  third  among  these 
leaders  is  the  one  who  produced,  after 
all,  the  greatest  impression  in  the  United 
States,  namely,  Charles  Fourier,  who 
captivated  the  hearts  and  imaginations 
of  a  considerable  number  of  the  noblest 
Americans  —  Americans  whose  names 
adorn  our  history.  We  naturally  think  in 
this  connection  of  Brook  Farm,  and  of 
men  like  Horace  Greeley,  George  Wil- 
liam    Curtis,     Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 


George  Ripley,  and  William  Henry  Chan- 
ning.  Llinds  mentions  some  twenty  com- 
munistic settlements  which  attempted  to 
carry  out  the  fraternal  ideas  of  Fourier. 
Alas !  these  all  long  since  followed  to  the 
grave  the  settlements  of  Robert  Owen 
and  his  friends. 

Icaria,  Iowa,  existed  over  thirty  years, 
although  during  that  period  there  were 
many  schisms,  and  several  different  colo- 
nies were  established  by  those  who  broke 
away  from  the  original  settlement.  No 
better  account  of  a  communistic  society 
has  probably  ever  been  written  than  that 
given  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  in  his  book 
Icaria:  a  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Com- 
munism. Dr.  Shaw  describes  it  as  the 
"  most  typical  experiment  in  rational 
democratic  communism."  When  Icaria 
ceased  to  exist  the  last  communistic  set- 
tlement founded  on  a  non-religious  (not 
necessarily  irreligious  or  anti-religious) 
basis  perished.  Outside  of  Amana,  the 
only  communistic  settlements  of  any 
note  now  existing  in  the  United  States 
are  those  of  the  Shakers,  and  their  thirty- 
five  communities  do  not  all  together  have 
as  many  members  as  are  embraced  in  the 
Amana  Society.  Amana,  then,  comprises 
more  than  half  the  communists  of  the 
United  States,  and  unless  I  am  mistaken, 
in  studying  Amana  we  are  examining  the 
history  of  altogether  the  largest  and 
strongest  communistic  settlement  in  the 
entire  world. 

The  Amana  Society  is  known  also  as 
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the  "Community  of  True  Inspiration." 
The  historians  of  the  community  trace 
the  society  back  to  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  Germany,  connect- 
ing it  with  the  pietism  and  mysticism  of 
that  period  in  German  history.  It  is 
said  that  J.  F.  Eock  established  in  1714 
in  Hessia,  Germany,  a  new  religious  sect 
which  has  now  become  the  "  Community 
of  True  Inspiration."  It  was  not  until 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, however,  that  these  people  began 
the  practice  of  communism.  While  "still 
in  Germany,  where  they  were  persecuted 
on  account  of  their  religious  beliefs,  they 
assisted  one  another  generously  and  dis- 
played a  spirit  of  communism.  For  self- 
protection  and  self-support  they  worked 
and  lived  together,  communistic  practices 
springing  up  unconsciously,  without  any 
thought  of  social  transformation.  In 
1842  one  of  the  members  became  inspired, 
as  they  thought,  and  in  his  inspiration 
recommended  a  community  of  goods.  It 
seems  evident  that  Cabet  and  Fourier 
both  had  made  their  influence  felt  upon 
these  religious  people.    They  felt  moved 


On   his   way  to  Work 


to  emigrate  to  this  country  in  1842,  and 
in  1843  they  made  a  settlement  at  Ebene- 
zer,  which  is  now  in  the  suburbs  of  Buf- 
falo. There  they  prospered  for  ten  years, 
but  felt  that  they  were  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  world  near  such  a 
large  and  rapidly  growing  city,  and  de- 
cided to  emigrate  to  some  quieter  place 
in  the  then  "  Far  West."  Finally  selec- 
tion was  made  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
southeast  of  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
along  both  sides  of  the  Iowa  Eiver,  where 
they  now  live.  They  have  added  to  their 
domain  until  it  embraces  26,000  acres  of 
fine  land,  including  some  10,000  acres  of 
forests,  while  their  numbers  have  in- 
creased until  there  are  nearly  1800  souls 
among  them,  and  they  occupy  seven  vil- 
lages —  namely,  Amana,  West  Amana, 
South  Amana,  East  Amana,  Middle 
Amana,  High  Amana,  and  Homestead. 

The  community  was  incorporated  in 
Iowa  in  1859,  under  the  name  of  the 
Amana  Society,  and  their  main  purpose 
and  central  thoughts  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  the  following  words 
quoted  from  their  constitution: 

"That  the 
foundation  of 
our  civil  or- 
ganization is 
and  shall  re- 
main forever 
God,  the  Lord, 
and  the  faith, 
which  Lie  work- 
ed in  us;  .  .  . 

"  That  the 
land  purchased 
here,  and  that 
may  hereafter 
be  purchased, 
shall  be  and  re- 
main a  com- 
mon estate  and 
property,  with 
all  improve- 
ments there- 
upon and  all 
appur  tenances 
thereto,  as  also 
with  all  the 
labor,  cares, 
troubles  and 
burdens,  of 
which  each 
member  shall 


From  a  painting  by  Miss  benedict  of  Hull  IIoucc 

A  Bit  of  Amana 


bear  his  allotted  share  with  a  willing 
lieart. 

"  Agriculture  and  the  raising  of  cattle 
and  other  domestic  animals,  in  connec- 
tion with  some  manufactures  and  trades, 
shall  under  the  blessing  of  God  form  the 
means  of  sustenance  for  this  Society. 
Out  of  the  income  of  the  land  and  the 
other  branches  of  industry  the  common 
expenses  of  the  Society  shall  be  defrayed. 

"  The  surplus,  if  any,  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of 
the  common  estate  of  the  Society  >  to  the 
building  and  maintaining  of  meeting  and 
school  houses,  printing  establishments,  to 
the  support  and  care  of  the  old,  sick,  and 
infirm  members  of  the  Society,  to  the 
founding  of  a  business  and  safety  fund, 
and  to  benevolent  purposes  in  general."* 

Like  the  Puritans  and  Pilgrims  who 
settled  Xew  England,  the  members  of 
the  Community  of  True  Inspiration 
recognize  God  as  the  foundation  of  their 

*  History  of  the  Amana  Society  or  Com- 
munity of  True  Inspiration.  By  William 
Rufus  Perkins  and  Barthinius  L.  Wick. 
Published  by  the  University,  Iowa  City. 
1891.    ]>]).  84-5. 


social  order,  and  regard  His  service  as; 
the  chief  end  of  man.  Like  the  Puritans, 
too,  there  is  a  pronounced  strain  of  asceti- 
cism in  their  beliefs  and  practices.  This 
earth  is  a  vale  of  tears,  a  period  of  pro- 
bation during  which  the  children  of  God 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  prepara- 
tion for  a  future  paradise. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  any  peculiar  features  in  the  the- 
ology of  this  religious  society.  They 
hold  to  Christianity,  and  in  the  main  as 
ordinarily  accepted  by  the  various  evan- 
gelical Christian  bodies.  In  some  par- 
ticulars, however,  they  resemble  the 
Quakers  more  closely  than  any  other 
Christian  denomination.  They  hold  bap- 
tism to  be  purely  spiritual,  and  conse- 
quently do  not  baptize  with  water.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  celebrate  the  Lord's 
Supper,  practise  feet-washing,  and  enjoy 
love  feasts,  according  to  the  manner,  as 
they  claim,  of  primitive  Christians. 
Like  the  Quakers  they  are  opposed  to  war, 
and  regard  oaths  as  inadmissible.  They 
also  object  to  all  worldly  plays  and  rec- 
reations which  divert  the  mind  from 
God,  and  practise  extreme  simplicity  in 
dross.   These  characteristics  of  simplicity 
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and  fraternal  communism  follow  them 
one  by  one  as  they  are  laid  away  in  the 
grave.  Each  member  takes  his  place  in 
the  cemetery  according  to  his  death, 
being  laid  next  to  the  one  who  died  last, 
and  each  grave  is  marked  by  a  simple 
white  slab,  upon  which  we  find  inscribed 
only  the  name  and  age  of  the  deceased. 
Their  two  great  leaders  in  this  country 
have  been  Christian  Metz  and  Barbara 
Heinemann  Landmann,  and  I  was  inter- 
ested in  searching  out  their  graves.  The 
slabs  which  marked  them  were  like  all 
the  others,  save  that  they  seemed  to  be 
even  smaller  than  most  of  them. 

The  society  is  called  the  Society  of 
True  Inspiration  because  they  believe  in 
the  continuity  of  inspiration,  but  they 
do  not  believe  that  all  inspiration  is  true 
inspiration;  in  other  words,  the  spirits 
are  to  be  tested.  Their  great  movements 
have  been  directed  by  their  inspired  mem- 
bers, but  with  the  death  of  Barbara  Land- 
mann in  1883  inspiration  has  ceased  up 
to  the  present. 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Amana  people  that  religion  is  the 


necessary  foundation  of  communism,  and 
that  their  own  communism  is  simply  an 
outgrowth  of  their  religious  life.  The 
most  fundamental  thing  with  them,  then, 
is  not  communism,  but  religion.  The 
ideas  which  underlie  rational,  democratic 
communism  have  but  little  sympathy 
with  them.  They  have  their  elders  in 
their  church;  and  the  trustees,  in  whom 
is  confided  chief  power,  are  elected  from 
among  the  elders.  As  one  of  their  elders 
told  me,  and  told  me  truly,  the  rock  upon 
which  their  organization  is  built  is  obedi- 
ence. As  the  three  words  which  give 
form  and  direction  to  democratic  com- 
munism are  liberty,  equality,  and  frater- 
nity, so  the  three  words  which  express 
what  is  most  fundamental  in  this  Chris- 
tian communism  are  authority,  obedience, 
fraternity.  The  authority  which  exists 
in  Amana  is  not  on  its  industrial  side 
so  strict  and  exacting  as  in  a  great  mod- 
ern factory.  I  should  say  that  it  is  dis- 
tinctly milder  in  this  particular  than  the 
authority  which  I  witnessed  at  Pelzer  and 
Cleveland,  as  described  in  my  previous 
articles  in  this  Magazine.    This  may  be 


A 
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Store  at  Amana 


because  it  is  characterized  by  fraternity, 
and  has  in  view  the  equal  good  of  all. 
It  is,  however,  more  far-reaching-,  since  it 
is  religious,  and  religion  exempts  from  its 
sway  no  part  of  our  life,  however  private 
it  may  be.  Marriage,  and  the  family, 
and  the  entire  mode  of  life  fall  under 
the  influence  of  religion,  and  cannot  do 
otherwise  when  religion  is  taken  ear- 
nestly. 

Next  to  agriculture  their  principal  in- 
dustry is,  probably,  the  manufacture  of 
woollens.  They  have  also  calico  print 
works  and  some  other  industries.  Their 
woollens,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  cele- 
brated, and  are  found  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  Their  goods  are  always 
what  they  profess  to  be,  and  "  colony " 
products  have  everywhere  a  high  reputa- 
tion. Here  again,  however,  we  see  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  life  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  peace  in  a  world  of 
strife.  Knowing  that  the  "  colonists " 
are  non-combatants,  and  opposed  to  legal 
as  well  as  physical  strife,  unscrupulous 
persons  are  inclined  to  take  advantage  of 
their  love  of  peace  and  to  palm  off  as 
Amana  products  various  goods  which  are 
produced  elsewhere. 

I  visited  their  woollen-mills,  interested 
to  learn  whether  or  not  the  peculiarities 
of  fraternal  communism  would  manifest 
themselves  in  a  high-grade  manufactur- 


ing establishment.  It  did  not  take  long 
to  discover  differences  between  the  Amana 
woollen-mills  and  the  cotton-mills  which 
I  had  visited  a  few  months  previously  in 
the  South.  The  numper  of  adults  and 
even  old  men  and  the  absence  of  children 
first  attracted  my  attention.  Education 
is  compulsory,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  in  Amana  compulsory  education 
means  what  it  professes  to  mean,  which, 
unhappily,  is  not  always  the  case  in  our 
country.  All  the  children  attend  school 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen,  and 
are  not  at  work  when  they  ought  to  be 
preparing  themselves  for  their  future  life. 
Those  are  employed  in  manufacturing 
who  have  some  special  aptitude  therefor, 
and  also  many  who,  on  account  of  age  or 
otherwise,  are  too  feeble  to  engage  in 
agriculture  or  pursuits  which  require  full 
vigor  of  body.  No  one  is,  however,  given 
more  work  than  he  ought  to  do,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  machinery  is  not 
"  speeded  up  "  so  high  as  in  other  mills. 
Seats  are  provided,  so  that  while  watching 
the  spinning  frames  and  looms  and  when- 
ever this  can  be  done  the  operators  may 
sit  down.  No  needless  effort  is  required 
of  any  one,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  aim 
seems  to  be  to  render  work  as  easy  as 
possible  with  the  maintenance  of 
efficiency.  It  is  said  that  frequently  in 
the  mill  flowers  may  be  seen,  but  I  did 
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not  notice  any  while  there.  Understand- 
ing that  a  considerable  number  of  women 
are  employed  in  the  woollen-mill,  I  was 
struck  by  the  fact  that  only  two  or  three 
were  at  work.  I  was  told,  however,  that 
this  was  because  it  was  Monday,  and  they 
were  engaged  in  doing  family  washing. 
This  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  one 
sort  of  work  is  adjusted  to  another.  My 
visit  was  in  June,  at  a  time  when  activity 
for  the  fall  trade  had  begun.  The  hours 
were  long  just  at  this  time,  thirteen  and 
a  half  per  day,  but  yet  I  am  confident 
that  no  one  was  overworked.  Usually  the 
hours  are  ten  per  day. 

Probably  one  could  not  readily  find  a 
more  contented  lot  of  working-people. 
They  are  obliged  to  hire  some  outside 
working-people,  but  so  far  as  the  members 
of  the  community  themselves  are  con- 
cerned, many  of  the  difficulties  which  are 
experienced  in  the  competition  of  private 
industries  are  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  excluded.  There  is  no  room  for 
conflict  between  labor  and  capital  when 
the  same  persons  own  the  capital  and 
furnish  the  labor.  There  can  be  no  oppo- 
sition to  improved  machinery  when  the 
workers  themselves  directly  and  immedi- 
ately enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  it,  and  can 
readily  perceive  that  they  do  so.  There 
can  be  no  unemployed,  because  there  is 
always  some  work  for  every  one,  what- 
ever may  be  his  physical  or  mental 
powers.  There  is  no  "  dead-line  "  beyond 
which  it  becomes  difficult  to  secure  em- 
ployment. When  a  man  becomes  too 
feeble  for  one  sort  of  work,  some  other 
can  be  provided,  and  he  suffers  no  harm. 
Old  age  has  no  economic  terrors  for  the 
toilers  of  Amana,  because  the  very  consti- 
tution of  the  society  provides  for  all.  It 
is  simply  required  that  each  one  should 
do  his  best.  It  is  the  general  testimony 
of  all  those  in  the  neighborhood  that  no 
<>ne  is  overtaxed,  and  also  that  no  one 
lacks  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life. 
"  They  don't  work  too  hard,"  is  an  expres- 
sion which  one  may  hear  with  reference 
to  these  people.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
laziness  does  not  appear  to  afford  trouble 
at  Amana.  Curiously  enough,  too,  in- 
dolence has  never  been,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed  or  been  able  to  learn,  one  of 
the  rocks  upon  which  communistic  socie- 
ties have  made  shipwreck.  Others  who 
nave    studied    communistic  settlements 


have  noticed  this,  which  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention, in  view  of  the  common  allega- 
tion —  didn't  Emerson  say  it  ?  —  that 
"  man  is  as  lazy  as  he  dares  to  be." 
Charles  Nordhoff  in  his  work  on  the 
Communistic  Societies  of  the  United 
States,  published  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  says  this,  after  having  visited  the 
more  important  communistic  settlements 
at  that  time  existing  in  the  country: 
" '  How  do  you  manage  with  the  lazy 
people  ?  I  have  asked  in  many  cases.  But 
there  are  no  idlers  in  a  commune.  I  con- 
clude that  men  are  not  naturally  idle." 

Probably  the  annual  per  capita  produc- 
tion of  wealth  is  not  so  great  as  it  would 
be  in  a  similar  population  equally  well 
provided  with  land  and  capital.  The 
Amana  Society  has  a  great  estate,  en- 
tirely free  from  debt,  and  a  favorable 
situation.  The  number  of  children  and 
old  people  to  be  supported  is  relatively 
large,  there  being  among  the  1767  mem- 
bers 187  under  five  and  321  over  the 
age  of  sixty.  They  are  all  brothers,  and 
the  essential  equality  of  treatment  there- 
by required  acts  in  some  cases  as  a  draw- 
back to  the  greatest  efficiency.  One  of 
the  most  intelligent  members  of  the  soci- 
ety told  me  that  this  operated  against 
the  productiveness  of  agriculture.  The 
usual  number  of  working-hours  in  the 
manufacturing  establishments  is  ten,  and 
this  renders  it  difficult  to  exact  the  long 
hours  which  farmers  generally  think 
necessary.  All  have  a  generous  satisfac- 
tion of  their  material  wants,  but  the  life 
is  simple  and  economical,  with  an  entire 
absence  of  display.  Generally  there  is  at 
least  a  small  balance  on  the  right  side  at 
the  close  of  the  year's  operations,  so  that 
there  is  some  progress  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth.  Yet  sometimes  at  the 
close  of  the  year  there  is  a  deficit.  The 
surplus  production  is,  at  any  rate,  com- 
paratively small,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
wealth  has  come  from  the  increment  in 
land  values. 

The  distribution  of  wealth  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter.  All  members 
give  their  services  and  put  in  any  prop- 
erty which  they  may  have.  They  receive 
an  adequate  and  comfortable  dwelling, 
and  an  abundance  of  good  food.  Each 
one  has  also  an  annual  allowance  in  the 
form  of  credit  at  the  "  store."  With  this 
credit  they  purchase  their  clothing  and 
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satisfy  other  wants,  whatever  is  purchased 
being  charged  against  the  purchaser  in 
a  credit-book,  with  which  all  arc  pro- 
vided. In  making  purchases  the  credit- 
book  is  handed  in  to  one  of  the  employees 
of  the  store,  and  whatever  is  purchased 
is  entered.  The  annual  allowance  varies 
considerably — say,  from  $35  to  $75.  It  is 
considered  meritorious  to  leave  any  un- 
expended balance  in  the  funds  of  the 
society,  and  in  this  way  credits  are  some- 
times accumulated.  The  variations  in  al- 
lowances suggest  inequalities  which  at 
first  might  appear  to  be  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  communism.  Inequalities, 
however,  are  recognized  in  wants.  The 
educated  physician  and  his  family  have, 
as  every  rational  man  will  have  to  admit, 
wants  beyond  those  of  the  ordinary  man 
who  follows  the  plough.  The  physicians 
do  not  confine  their  practice  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  who,  of  course, 
receive  their  services  gratis,  and  the  fact 
that  their  occupation  takes  them  more 
into  the  outside  world  makes  a  difference, 


But  this  is,  after  all,  not  the  whole  story. 
"  If  you  thrust  Nature  out  with  a  pitch- 
fork, she  will  return."  There  must  be 
some  kind  of  an  aristocracy  in  every 
society,  and  in  so  stable  a  community  as 
Amana  it  will  be  a  natural  aristocracy. 
Originally  some  members  of  the  com- 
munity were  wealthy,  one  member  hav- 
ing put  into  the  common  fund,  it  is  said, 
$50,000,  and  some  were  in  general  cul- 
ture and  station  superior  to  others.  The 
most  highly  educated  members  of  the 
community  are  probably  the  physicians. 
One  of  them  might  not  be  treated  better 
than  others,  and  would  not  be  treated  bet- 
ter than  others  because  his  profession 
mighl  bring  a  large  income  to  the  soci- 
ety,  but  there  would  be  a  respect  for  his 
learning.  Within  certain  limits,  then, 
equality  is  interpreted  to  mean  propor- 
tional satisfaction  of  needs. 

Each  family,  as  already  stated,  has  its 
adequate  dwelling,  and  each  member 
of  a  family  his  own  room.  Each 
family  has  its  own   little  garden,  and 
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what  is  raised  in  this  garden  belongs 
to  the  family.  The  gardens  are  exceed- 
ingly well  cultivated,  and  afford  many 
dainties  in  summer  and  winter;  grapes 
are  grown  abundantly  and  furnish  home- 
made wine.  Although  it  is  not  en- 
couraged, it  is  still  allowed  to  sejl 
things  from  the  garden,  and  what  is 
received  belongs  to  the  family.  The 
families  are  also  divided  into  groups  and 
live  together  in  a  "kitchen-house."  In 
Amana,  the  largest  one  of  their  villages, 
with  600  inhabitants,  there  are  sixteen 
of  these  kitchen-houses.  There  is,  in 
other  words,  co-operative  housekeeping. 
Now  with  each  kitchen-house  there  goes 
a  large  garden,  and  the  group  of  persons 
so  associated  may  sell  the  produce  from 
their  garden  and  use  this  to  provide  such 
food  as  they  may  see  fit  for  the  kitchen, 
in  addition  to  that  which  is  granted  by 
the  community.  I  found  one  little  group 
which  seemed  to  derive  a  considerable 
revenue  from  an  excellently  managed 
hennery.  Great  pride  appeared  to  be 
taken  in  the  skill  displayed  by  one  of  the 
women  in  this  group  who  had  a  large 
supply  of  eggs  when  they  were  selling 
for  thirty  and  forty  cents  a  dozen, 
and  other  people's  hens  had  almost  alto- 
gether ceased  laying.  All  this  may  be 
contrasted  with  the  French  community 
of  Icaria,  where,  as  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us  in 
his  work,  the  individual  gardens  were  de- 
stroyed, in  order  that  a  mathematical 
equality  among  the  members  might  be 
preserved.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  quar- 
rels ensued  which  at  that  time  threaten- 
ed the  existence  of  Icaria? 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  all  chil- 
dren are  sent  to  school.  The  religious 
life  is  the  chief  end,  and  not  the  intel- 
lectual life,  but  still  there  seems  to  be  a 
desire  to  give  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity as  good  an  education  as  their 
means  will  permit.  Apart  from  a  few 
religious  holidays,  the  children  go  to 
school  every  day,  beginning  at  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  is 
no  regular  vacation  except  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  teachers  are  all  men  and 
conduct  school  in  accordance  with  old- 
fashioned  principles.  After  the  school 
exercises  there  comes  a  "play  hour,"  and 
then  follow  various  exercises — knitting 
and  crocheting  for  the  girls,  and  work  in 
field  or  factory  for  the  boys.    Their  time 


is  very  fully  occupied,  and  no  room  is 
left  for  idleness.  One  of  the  interesting 
sights  at  Amana  is  the  "  school  forest " 
planted  by  the  children.  It  consists  of 
long  rows  of  trees,  mostly  pines  and  firs, 
which  form  beautiful  green  avenues. 
What  has  been  done  at  the  school  forests 
in  Amana  affords  a  valuable  suggestion 
for  country  schools  generally. 

Those  who  are  destined  to  become  phy- 
sicians are  sent  away  to  carry  forward 
and  finish  their  education.  Three  of 
them  have  gone  to  the  University  of 
Iowa,  one  has  carried  on  postgraduate 
work  in  New  York  city,  and  another  has 
spent  a  year  in  Germany. 

Everywhere  in  communistic  settlements 
the  members  frequently  live  to  a  great 
age.  I  was  impressed  with  this  when 
I  visited  the  Shakers  at  Mount  Lebanon. 
During  the  year  preceding  my  visit, 
there  had  been  three  deaths ;  two  brothers 
had  died  aged  eighty-seven  and  ninety- 
one  respectively,  and  a  sister  had  depart- 
ed this  life  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  eight.  Daniel  Eraser,  who  is  delight- 
fully described  by  Howells  in  his  Undis- 
covered Country,  was  then  between  eighty 
and  ninety,  and  his  intellectual  powers 
were  so  keen  that  it  was  a  delight  to  con- 
verse with  him.  The  leader  of  Mount 
Lebanon  was  Elder  Frederick  Evans, 
seventy-eight  years  of  age.  "  How  old 
do  you  take  this  horse  to  be  ?"  he  asked  me, 
pointing  to  a  horse  which  was  drawing  a 
load  of  apples.  -"  I  should  say  that  he 
was  about  twelve,"  I  replied.  "  lie  is 
thirty,"  said  Elder  Evans ;  "  but  he  has 
enjoyed  Shaker  treatment,  not  the 
world's."  Mr.  Hinds,  in  his  book  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  tells  us 
that  recently,  when  he  inquired,  he  was 
told  that  one  member  of  the  Amana  Soci- 
ety had,  not  long  ago,  died  over  one 
hundred  years  of  age;  that  there  were 
two  living  members  above  ninety,  and 
about  twenty-five  between  eighty  and 
ninety.  The  Shakers  speak  of  their 
"  watch-tower,"  and  among  them  one  has 
the  feeling  that  one  is  standing  on  a 
watch-tower,  looking  at  the  great,  busy 
world  through  a  telescope,  as  it  were. 
But  the  Shakers  neither  marry  nor  give 
in  marriage,  and  their  life  is  more  iso- 
lated and  separated  from  that  of  the  com- 
petitive world  of  industry  than  is  that 
of  Amana. 
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The  villages  have  the  appearance  of  a 
German   Dorf,   or   agricultural  village, 
but  they  are  far  more  beautiful  than  any 
German  village  I  have  ever  seen.  In 
each  village  there  is  a  long,  straggling 
street,  with  a  few  side 
streets  branching  off  ir- 
regularly.   The  houses 
are  of  brick  or  stone  or 
wood,  but   the  wooden 
houses    are  unpainted. 
Unpainted    houses-  are 
generally  associated 
with  poverty  and  thrift- 
lessness,  and  most  vis- 
itors to  Amana  think 
these   unpainted  frame 
houses  unattractive  or 
even  ugly.     The  artist, 
however,  will  prefer  the 
weather  -  stain    to  the 
white  -  painted  frame 
houses  with  green  blinds 
which  one  so  generally 
sees  in  the  country  vil- 
lage.   And,  indeed,  the 
weather-stained  houses 
are     not  unattractive 
when  one  has  learned  to 
dissociate    the  absence 
of  paint  from  poverty 
and    thrif  tlessness. 
There    is    no    attempt    at  architecture 
in   the   construction   of   the  buildings, 
but  an  effort  is  made  to  secure  simple, 
solid    comfort.    The    yards    about  the 
houses    are    typically    German    in  the 
ways  in  which  vegetables,  trees,  and  fruit- 
bearing  bushes   are  intermingled  with 
flowers,  with  here  and  there  a  tiny  lawn 
interspersed,  all  the  ground  beautifully 
cared  for,  and  no  unutilized  land.  The 
one  particular  in  which  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  finds  complete  expression  among 
these  simple  Germans  is  in  their  flowers. 
Flowers  abound  everywhere  in  the  richest 
profusion.   Probably  in  no  other  place  of 
the  same  size  outside  of  California  could 
one-twentieth  as  many  roses  be  found  as 
I  saw  in  bloom  in  Amana  in  June.  All 
the  old-fashioned  flowers  are  cultivated: 
roses,  geraniums,  marigolds,  dahlias,  peo- 
nies, honeysuckles,  petunias,  phlox,  etc. 
I  saw  more  flowers  in  Amana  than  in  the 
two  hundred  miles  and   more  between 
Amana  and  Chicago. 

The  kindly  nature  and  the  benevolence 


of  the  people  of  Amana  are  shown  in 
many  directions.  One  is  in  the  care  and 
love  of  animals.  In  Homestead,  which  I 
visited  with  a  friend  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  my  friend  pointed  to  a  car- 
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riage  drawn  by  two  horses,  with  the  re- 
mark, "  That  does  not  belong  to  the 
colony."  When  asked  why,  he  replied, 
"  The  carriage  is  too  fine,  and  the  horses 
not  good  enough."  Oxen,  horses,  and 
mules  find  Amana  an  earthly  paradise. 
Bird-houses  in  the  yards  are  also  another 
evidence  of  love  for  the  lower  animals. 
Tramps  and  vagabonds  are  but  too  in- 
clined to  misuse  their  good-nature,  while 
the  penitent  prodigal,  man  or  woman,  is 
not  turned  away.  They  are  good  Ameri- 
can citizens,  even  if  they  are  unwilling  to 
engage  in  war,  and  disinclined  to  take  a 
very  active  part  in  politics.  During  the 
civil  war  they  contributed  to  benevolent 
purposes  some  $20,000.  They  take  a 
pride  in  the  privileges  of  this  free  coun- 
try, and  were  pleased  when,  in  response  to 
inquiries,  I  expressed  myself  very  favor- 
ably concerning  the  University  of  Iowa 
and  its  recenl  growth  and  improvement. 

Women  are  treated  well  in  the  com- 
munity, bill  the  association  of  one  sex 
with  the  other  is  not  generally  encour- 
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aged.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  considered 
injurious,  probably  the  feeling  being  that 
it  diverts  attention  from  the  higher  and 
more  spiritual  interests  of  life.  Marriage 
is  not  held  to  be  so  high  a  state  as  celi- 
bacy, and  yet  they  generally  do  marry. 
It  is  interesting  in  this  case  to  see  that 
the  control  and  regulation  exercised  in 
the  competitive  world  of  private  indus- 
try by  economic  conditions  must  neces- 
sarily be  replaced  by  some  other  force  in 
a  different  form  of  society.  Most  of  us 
are  obliged  to  defer  marriage,  in  order  to 
make  provision  for  the  support  of  a  wife 
and  family.  This  necessity  does  not  exist 
in  Amana,  but  manifestly  the  population 
would  grow  too  rapidly  for  the  means  of 
support  if  the  younger  people  could 
marry  whenever  they  chose.  On  this  ac- 
count, and  doubtless  also  to  prevent  rash 
marriages,  there  must  be  the  age  of  at 
least  twenty-four  on  the  part  of  men  and 
of  twenty  on  the  part  of  women  before 
marriage  can  take  place,  and  even  so  the 
intended  marriage  must  be  announced  at 
least  a  year  before  the  ceremony  may  be 
performed.  After  marriage,  the  parties 
contracting  it  apparently  suffer  loss  in 
their  standing  in  the  church,  but  can 
gradually  regain  a  high  position  by  evi- 
dences of  spirituality. 

The  officers  of  the  law,  so  far  as  they 
are  repressive  in  their  activity,  have  little 
to  do  in  Amana.  Crime  does  not  exist, 
and  pauperism  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  is  excluded. 

At  Amana  I  was  impressed  with  the 


tremendous,  irresistible  world  -  sweep  of 
democracy,  which,  for  good  or  for  ill, 
seems  destined  to  carry  everything  be- 
fore it.  How,  then,  shall  a  few  villages 
of  eighteen  hundred  souls  in  the  heart 
of  enlightened  Iowa — the  Massachusetts 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  —  stand  up 
against  it?  Ebenezer  was  left  in  1853 
because  the  influence  of  near-by  Buffalo 
was  adverse,  but  the  great  American 
democratic  life  flows  through  Amana  in 
a  thousand  streams.  The  United  States 
post-office  connects  these  villages  with 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  public  roads  lead 
out  indefinitely,  while  the  public  school 
does  its  work  in  Amana  as  elsewhere. 
Now  the  public  library  is  likely  soon 
to  make  its  advent,  and  that  in  its  work 
spares  neither  youth,  middle  life,  nor 
old  age.  The  seclusion  of  Amana  is 
necessarily  yielding  to  the  influence  of 
American  environment.  Carriages  with 
brightly  clad  young  people,  devoted  to 
the  pleasures  of  life,  are  continually  seen 
in  Amana;  the  trains  bring  excursions 
into  this  strange  community;  on  Sunday, 
people  from  the  outside  world  take  din- 
ner at  the  hotels  in  the  villages;  and 
bright,  wide-open  children's  eyes  see  all 
the  teeming  life,  and  the  force  of  imita- 
tion cannot  fail  to  be  felt.  A  happi- 
ness is  imagined  beneath  gay  colors 
and  under  flower  -  trimmed  hats  which 
does  not  exist,  while  the  real  substan- 
tial comforts  and  the  solid  privileges  of 
their  own  life  are  not  likely  to  find  full 
appreciation  in  the  minds  of  youth.  Will 
the  solvent  of  American  life  destroy  this 
prosperous  community?  It  has  lasted 
sixty  years.  It  may  last  sixty  years 
longer.  It  may  follow  Zoar  inside  of 
twenty  years  when  the  founders  and  those 
most  closely  associated  with  them  have 
passed  away.  Who  is  wise  enough  to 
forecast  the  future?  Who  can  fail 
to  admire  the  quiet  heroism  of  these 
honest  God-fearing  German  spinners, 
weavers,  and  peasants,  as  they  lead  their 
own  lives,  serving  God  diligently  accord- 
ing to  their  lights,  seeking  Him 'daily  in 
public  prayers  and  loving  one  another 
with  their  substance;  going  back  to 
Pentecostal  days,  as  they  think,  and  hold- 
ing all  things  in  common,  so  that  among 
them  there  is  none  that  lacks,  distribu- 
tion being  made  to  every  man  according 
to  his  need, 


The  Healer  from  Far-Away  Cove 

BY  NORMAN  DUNCAN 


WHEN  Jared  Luff'  came  to  Pov- 
erty Cove  from  Green  Bay,  at 
the  end  of  a  search  of  that 
gray,  jagged  coast  for  better  fishing,  Ish- 
mael  Roth  determined  to  go  away,  though 
he  had  been  born  there.  "  They's  too 
many  folk  t'  Poverty  Cove  now,  Skipper 
John,"  he  called  to  John  East  one  clam- 
my dawn,  when  they  were  hauling  the 
salmon  -  nets  off  Frothy  Head.  "  Sure, 
I've  nothin'  agin'  Jared  Luff,  but  with 
him  come  here  they's  handy  t'  twenty- 
seven  families  t'  the  Cove.  'Tis  too  many 
for  me,  b'y.  I  feels  crowded  like.  I'll 
be  goain'  away,  I'm  thinkin' — far  away, 
down  t'  the  Labrador,  where  'tis  quieter." 
Skipper  John  paused,  with  the  dripping 
net  in  his  hand.  He  looked  over  the  sea 
to  the  blue-black  waste  of  rock  and 
stunted  spruce  whither  the  mist  was  drift- 
ing— to  that  break  in  the  bluff  where  the 
cottages  were  huddled  as  though  shrink- 
ing from  the  desolation  round  about. 
Then  he  said,  with  a  wise  and  solemn  wag 
of  his  head:  "'Tis  a  bit  crowded,  b'y. 
Maybe,  now,  you  has  the  right  of  it. 
An'  a  man  must  follow  his  bent."  So, 
when  the  salmon  run  was  over,  Ishmael 
Roth  put  all  that  he  had  in  a  punt — his 
net  and  tackle  and  Bible  and  flour  and 
pork  and  seed-potatoes,  and  the  like — and 
set  out  to  discover  a  new  harbor  where 
he  might  establish  himself  in  quiet.  "  I 
hates  t'  leave  it,  Skipper  John,"  he  said, 
as  he  pushed  off  from  the  stage.  "  Sure, 
I  does!  I  hates  wonderful  t'  leave  mi  all. 
But  'tis  get  tin'  fair  crowded,  an'  I  got  t' 
goa  where  'tis  quiet.  Iss,  b'y,  I  got  t' 
goa." 

He  called  the  new  harbor  Far-Away 
Cove.  There  he  lived  all  alone  until  he 
was  old;  and  he  was  content,  for  all  of 
sea  and  wilderness  that  the  horizon  en- 
compassed was  his  for  elbow-room. 

"  The  Lard  led  me  to  this  place,"  he 
told  himself,  by-and-by.  "  'Tis  like,  now, 
He'll  have  some  wark  for  me  t'  do.  I'll 
listen — I'll  listen  for  If  is  voice!" 


In  the  dawn  and  in  the  dusk,  when  the 
gray  wind,  as  it  coursed  over  the  sea, 
stirred  up  waves  to  fret  his  punt,  he  lis- 
tened to  the  hiss  of  the  waters,  lest  the 
Voice  should  sound  therein.  In  the  mist, 
when  the  punt  was  hanging  off-shore  and 
the  sea  was  beating  the  veiled  rocks,  he 
sought  the  Word  in  the  deep  thud  and 
crash  of  the  breakers.  In  the  night,  when 
the  ner'east  gale  swept  from  the  sea's 
bleak  hidden  places — when  it  pelted  the 
windows  with  sleet  and  ran  like  mad 
into  the  wilderness,  he  listened  for  the 
Voice  of  the  Lord,  surely  expecting  it. 
When  deep  snow  was  on  the  hills,  and  the 
ice-packs  covered  the  sea,  he  thought  to 
hear  the  Word  come  out  of  the  silence. 
In  the  evening,  when  the  sun  made  great 
clouds  flush  and  flare,  turning  at  last 
their  glory  to  a  sullen  glow,  with  the 
blackness  of  night  following  close — at 
the  sunset,  he  looked  far  into  the  west 
that  he  might  by  favor  see  the  face  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  winging  host  of  angels 
ascending  and  descending,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten. At  all  times  he  listened,  believing 
always  that  the  Lord  would  speak  to  him 
in  the  noises  of  that  desolation,  or  appear 
to  him  in  its  vast  and  rugged  beauties. 
By-and-by,  it  must  be,  when  his  long 
hair  had  turned  white  and  a  strange  light 
was  in  his  eyes,  he  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  as  he  has  said,  commanding  him 
to  do  some  great  thing.  Traders  and 
storm-bound  Labrador  fishermen,  who  had 
put  into  Far -Away  Cove  for  shelter, 
brought  the  news  down  the  Newfound- 
land coast  that  old  Ishmael  Roth  held 
communication  with  (he  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty, who  had  appeared  lo  him  in 
visions.  Then  the  people  wondered  what 
marvel  Ishmael  Roth  would  work — 
whether  greater  or  less  than  the  common 
marvels  of  a  glory-tit. 

"  Sure,"  thought  Ishmael,  at  Far-Away 
Cove,  "the  Lard  Ile've  called  me  at  last. 
ITe've  a'ivo  me  a  wark  t'  do." 

So   [shmael   prepared  himself  for  the 
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work;  this  he  did  by  diligently  poring 
over  an  old  book,  which  had  come  down 
to  him  from  his  grandfather,  who,  as  I 
believe,  had  taken  it  from  a  wreck  of 
those  old  days.  It  was  "  The  English 
Physician  Enlarged.  With  three  hundred 
&  fifty-nine  Medicines.  Being  an  Astrol- 
ogo  Physical  Discourse  of  the  Vulgar 
Herbs  of  this  Nation ;  Containing  a  com- 
pleat  Method  of  Physick,  whereby  a  man 
may  preserve  his  Body  in  Health,  or  Cure 
himself,  being  Sick,  for  Three  Pence 
Charge.  Herein  is  also  shewed  the  way 
of  mixing  Medicines  according  to  the 
Cause  and  mixture  of  the  Disease  and 
part  of  the  Body  afflicted.  By  Nich. 
Culpepper,  Gent.,  Student  in  Physick 
and  Astrology.  Sold  by  Nicholas  Boone 
at  the  Sign  of  the  Bible  in  Cornhill." 
In  this  book  it  is  written  that  "  A  dead 
mouse,  dried  and  beaten  into  powder, 
and  given  at  a  time,  helps  such  as  have 
pains  in  the  sides."  Moreover,  it  is  set 
down  that  "  Elks'  claws  or  hoofs  are  a 
sovereign  Remedy  for  the  falling  sick- 
ness, though  it  be  but  worn  in  a  ring, 
much  more  being  taken  inwardly;  but, 
faith  Mizaldus,  it  must  he  the  hoof  of 
the  right  foot  behind."  Continuing,  it  is 
urged  that  "  A  man  that  hath  the  Dropsie, 
being  set  up  in  Sea  Sand  to  the  middle 
in  it,  draws  out  all  the  water,"  and  that 
"  The  bone  that  is  found  in  the  Heart  of 
a  Stag  is  as  sovereign  a  Cordial  and  as 
great  a  strengthener  of  the  Heart  as  any 
is,  being  beaten  into  Powder."  All  this 
I  know  to  be  true,  for  I  have  seen  the 
book  and  know  what  it  contains. 

"  Sure,  the  Lard  He  cast  away  the  ves- 
sel," Ishmael  argued,  "  an'  the  Lard  sent 
my  grandfather  t'  the  wreck;  the  Lard 
took  my  grandfather  when  his  time  had 
come,  nor  neglected  t'  give  the  book  into 
the  hands  of  my  father,  who  gave  it  to 
me.  Sure,  'tis  all  the  doin'  o'  the  Lard, 
whose  voice  I've  heered  in  the  waves  o' 
the  sea  an'  in  the  wind  that  comes  from 
beyond." 

Ishmael  pored  over  the  book  by  day, 
and  at  night  it  fashioned  strange  dreams 
for  him — vivid  dreams,  dreams  of  the 
cure  of  diseases. 

"  I  am  a  healer  by  dreams,"  he  thought. 
The  consciousness  of  his  high  calling 
thrilled  him.  "  I  am  a  healer  by  dreams. 
The  Lard  ITe've  commanded  me  t'  goa 
down  the  coast  healin'  all  people." 


Whereby  you  may  know  that  the  things 
of  the  wilderness  and  of  the  sullen  sea, 
which  are  past  understanding,  had  un- 
done old  Ishmael  Roth. 

Now  while  the  healer  from  Far-Away 
Cove  came  down  the  coast,  working 
strange  cures,  Ezra  Westerly,  of  Ragged 
Harbor,  waited  patiently  for  a  singular 
manifestation  of  the  Lord's  favor  and 
great  power  to  heal.  He  was  a  punt-fish- 
erman, was  Ezra — a  young,  big-boned 
man,  gigantically  framed,  fearless  in  lop 
and  gusty  wind,  and  used  to  meeting  the 
sea  in  all  the  strength  and  bitterness  of 
its  raging.  But  he  was  a  consumptive; 
a  spring  gale,  which  swept  over  the  hills 
with  an  ugly  design  upon  the  Ragged 
Harbor  fleet,  had  cast  him  away  on  an' 
ice-floe — a  sleety  wind,  with  frost  follow- 
ing— and  he  was  now  a  lean,  gasping 
wreck. 

"  Sure,  I  wants  t'  get  well,"  he  said  to 
Solomon  Stride.  "  I  does  that.  I  thinks 
—I  thinks  I  will  get  well.  But  I  wants 
you  t'  know,  Solomon,  b'y,  that  I  isn't 
afeered  t'  die.  If  the  Lard  takes  me,  I'll 
be  fair  willin' t'  goa.  I'll  do  noa  grievin', 
b'y, — none  at  all,  b'y ;  none  at  all.   But — " 

"  Ay,  but — "  said  Solomon.  "  Sure, 
'twill  turn  out  all  right.   'Twill  be  a — " 

"  If  'tis,"  Ezra  went  on,  closing  his 
scrawny  fist — "  if  'tis  oanly  a  son,  Sol- 
omon, I'll  get  well.    I  knows  it." 

"  Ay,"  said  Solomon,  "  they's  great 
virtue  in  the  touch  o'  the  seventh  son  of  a 
seventh  son.    'Tis  like  'twill  cure  you." 

"  Just  t'  touch  the  weenie  finger  o'  the 
babe,"  Ezra  said,  eagerly,  "  an'  'twill  cure 
you,  they  tells  me,  them  that  knows — 
'twill  cure  you !" 

"  They'll  be  news  from  Fortune  Harbor 
soon,  I'm  thinkin'." 

"  Ay,  sure.  'Twill  be  noa  moare  than  a 
day  or  two  now." 

"  The  Lard  '11  send  she  a  son,  I'm 
thinkin',"  said  Solomon,  hopefully. 

"  If  oanly  'tis,"  was  the  wistful  response 
— "  if — oanly — 'tis — a  son  !" 

Solomon  drew  nearer.  "  Is  you  pray- 
in'  ?"  he  whispered. 

"  Iss,  b'y,"  Ezra  answered,  solemnly. 
"  I'm  prayin'  desperate." 

"  So'm  I,"  said  Solomon. 

"  T  take  it  kind  o'  you,  Solomon,"  said 
Ezra.  "  Sure,  the  Lard  listens  t'  such 
men  as  you." 


At  Night  it  fashioned  strange  Dreams  for  him 


"'Sh-h,  man!"  said  Solomon.  "  'Tis 
nothin'." 

The  wife  of  Thomas  Bow,  of  Fortune 
Harbor,  gave  birth  to  the  seventh  son  of  a 
seventh  son.  Great  is  the  favor  of  the 
Lord !  said  the  folk  of  that  place.  But 
'twas  a  pity,  said  they,  that  'twas  at  the 
cost  of  the  life  of  Amanda  Bow,  who  was 
a  neighborly  woman  and  a  good  mother. 
There  was  a  gale  abroad  that  night — a 
sweeping,  swirling  wind  from  the  north- 
east, where  the  great  gales  are  loosed 
upon  the  sea.  But  the  punts  put  out 
from  Fortune  Harbor  to  spread  the  news 
of  the  birth  of  the  seventh  son  of  a 
seventh  son.  Those  men  who  had  been 
waiting  to  carry  the  tidings  to  the  sick 
of  their  harbors  ran  into  the  mist  and 
wind  without  show  of  fear.  The  seventh 
son  of  a  seventh  son  had  been  born ! 

"  'Tis  a  son !"  thought  Ezra  Westerly, 
when  he  was  awakened  by  a  great  knock- 
ing on  the  door  at  dawn.  "  Sure,  'tis 
Jimmie  Lute  come  t'  tell  me  the  news." 

Again  the  knocking. 

"  Ezra !    Ezra  !" 

The  consumptive  went  to  the  window 


and  put  out  his  head.  "  Is  it  a  son  t' 
Fortune  Harbor,  Jimmie?"  he  gasped. 
The  exertion  of  raising  the  window  had 
been  too  much  for  him. 

"  Sure,  'tis,'5  cried  Jimmie.  "  I  heered 
un  cry  afore  I  come  away.  Quick,  man! 
Leave  us  get  started.  They  fears  the 
child's  a  bit — " 

A  gust  of  wind  put  an  end  to  the  sen- 
tence. Ezra  shrank  from  the  cold,  wet 
blast. 

"  'Twill  be  a  beat  over,"  said  he. 

"  Ay,  a  dead  beat  into  the  wind. 
They's  a  nasty  switch  on  the  sea.  But 
us  '11  get  over,  man.    Make  haste,  now." 

With  the  help  of  his  wife,  Ezra  dressed 
in  haste.  "'Tis  a  son,  Mary!"  he  said, 
again  and  again,  hysterically  repeating 
it.  "'Tis  a  son,  woman.  Think  o'  that! 
'Tis  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son." 
Haste  and  hope1  wrought  him  into  a  high 
fever  of  excitement.  He  could  do  nothing 
to  help  himself.  Petulant  exclamations 
broke  from  him.  "  Hut,  woman !"  he 
oicd,  "has  you  nothin'  but  thumbs? 
That's  noa  way  t'  button  a  man's  gal- 
luses!"    When  he  was  helped  down  to  the 
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wharf  his  clothes  were  all  awry  and  his 
wraps  were  falling  from  him.  Jimmie 
Lute  lifted  him  into  the  punt  and  cover- 
ed him  with  a  tarpaulin.  "  Push  off,  b'y ! 
Push  off!"  said  Ezra.  The  punt  ran 
through  the  narrows  to  the  sea,  where  a 
gray  light  was  spreading  over  the  waves. 
"Drive  her,  b'y!  Drive  her!"  said  Ezra. 
Driven  she  was — that  stout  little  punt; 
and  in  four  hours  she  reeled  into  Fortune 
Llarbor,  with  a  crested  wave  at  her  heels, 
loggy  with  shipped  water,  and  dripping 
wet  from  stem  to  stern. 

"  That  '11  be  the  house,  I'm  thinkin'— 
that  wee  white  one  on  the  hill,  under  the 
bluff,"  said  Ezra. 

"  Iss,"  said  Jimmie.  "  The  one  with 
the  crowd  at  the  door.  'Tis  where  the 
child  lies." 

"  Leave  us  hurry,"  said  Ezra,  eagerly. 

They  met  Thomas  Bow  on  the  path  up 
the  hill.  Ezra  was  resting — to  catch  his 
breath  and  quiet  his  heart.  Thomas  was 
downcast  and  bewildered. 

"  Is  you  come  t'  be  healed,  Ezra  ?"  he 
said. 

"  Iss,  b'y.  Sure,  I've  come  t'  touch  the 
child.  But  I'll  touch  un  easy,  Thomas — 
just  as  easy  as  I'm  able." 

"  Will  you,  now  ?"  said  Thomas,  run- 
ning his  hand  through  his  frowzy  hair, 
staring  the  while  at  Ezra  in  a  vacant  way. 

"  Just  a  touch,  b'y.  Sure  I  wouldn't 
think  o'  hurtin'  the  wee  thing." 

"  I  doan't  know  as  'twill  do  you  any 
good,"  said  Thomas,  with  a  puzzled  frown. 

Ezra  darted  an  anxious  glance  into  his 
eyes.    "  Is  they  noa  cures  worked  yet  ?" 

"  The  child's  dead,"  said  Thomas. 

Ezra  gasped.  "  'Tis  a  pity !"  he  cried, 
his  voice  strong  and  athrill  with  sym- 
pathy. "  'Tis  a  pity,  man,  t'  lose  your 
w7ee  child  like  that.  I'm  fair  sorry  for 
you." 

"  Iss,"  said  Thomas,  with  a  sigh. 
"  'Twould  'a'  been  grand  t'  have  the 
seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  t'  fish  from 
the  same  punt  with  me.   'Tis  a  pity." 

"  Ay,  'tis  a  wonderful  pity!" 

"  I'm  thinkin',"  said  Thomas,  "  that 
they  was  too  many  folk  in  the  room.  The 
women  handled  the  child  a  wonderful  lot. 
'Tis  like,  now,  that  they — they — they  was 
too  much  huggin'  an'  handlin'  o'  that 
there  child." 

They  watched  the  mist  break  and  lift — 
the  sunlight  spread  over  the  sea. 


"  Leave  us  goa  hoame,  b'y,"  said  Jim- 
mie. 

"  Iss,"  Ezra  whispered,  for  his  voice 
had  grown  of  a  sudden  very  weak.  "  I'm 
thinkin',"  he  went  on,  with  a  fine  smile, 
"  that  the  Lard  wants  me  in  heaven. 
Leave  us  goa  hoame." 

They  went  down  the  path  very  slowly. 

Meantime  the  healer  from  Ear- Away 
Cove  had  come  down  the  coast,  passing 
from  harbor  to  harbor  in  a  rotten,  ragged 
old  punt,  everywhere  applying  those  cures 
which,  as  he  believed,  the  Lord  disclosed 
to  him  in  dreams. 

"  I  am  a  healer  by  command  o'  the 
Lard,"  he  told  the  people. 

His  eyes  were  blue  and  exceedingly 
mild,  wide  and  benignant,  betraying  no 
guile,  but  yet  with  a  strange,  fine  light 
in  them,  such  as  might  have  burned  in 
the  eyes  of  prophets.  The  people  be- 
lieved in  him  as  he  believed  in  himself. 

It  was  at  Wreck  Arm  that  Ishmael 
came  upon  J ames  Elder,  who  had  suffered 
long  of  a  pain  in  the  foot. 

"  'Twill  be  a  earn  that's  troublin'  you, 
I'm  thinkin',"  said  the  healer. 

"  Ay,  man,"  said  James,  looking  won- 
deringly  into  Ishmael's  eyes.  "  Tell  me, 
now,  how  did  you  come  by  the  knowledge 
o'  that?" 

"  'Tis  like,  now,"  said  Ishmael,  not 
heeding  the  question,  "  that  if  you  got  rid 
o'  the  earn  you'd  be  rid  o'  the  pain." 

"  'Tis  reasonable  t'  think  so,"  James 
admitted. 

"  'Tis  like,"  said  the  healer,  lifting  his 
voice,  "  that  if  you  put  some  gunpowder 
on  the  afflicted  part  an'  touched  a  match 
to  un  'twould  rid  you  o'  the  earn." 

"  Ay,"  said  James,  "  'tis  reasonable  t' 
think  'twould  blow  un  off." 

"  Do  it,  lad !"  said  the  healer. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  James  Elder 
was  relieved  of  his  corn  and  his  left  foot 
— the  latter  in  the  hospital  at  St.  John's, 
some  months  later,  where  he  was  taken 
in  a  schooner.  But  the  healer,  when  he 
came  to  treat  Jabez  Tulk,  of  Narrow 
Tickle,  did  not  know  that  the  foot  was 
in  danger. 

"  I'm  troubled  a  wonderful  sight  with 
the  rheumatiz  in  me  knee,"  said  Jabez. 

"  That's  bad,  b'y,"  said  Ishmael.  "  I'll 
have  t'  dream  over  that — ay,  I'll  have  t' 
dream  over  that." 
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1  am  a   Healer   by  command  o'  th'   Lard  ' 


That  night  he  consulted  the  book  that 
Nich.  Culpepper,  Gent.,  Student  in 
Physick  and  Astrology,  long  ago  wrote. 
In  his  sleep  the  Lord,  as  he  thought,  gave 
him  a  cure  for  rheumatism  of  the  knee — 
the  left  knee.  The  next  day  he  sought 
out  Jabez  in  great  anxiety. 

"  Is  un  the  left  knee,  b'y  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Ay,"  said  Jabez,  "  'tis  the  left." 

"  'Tis  a  sign !  'Tis  a  sign !"  Ishmael 
cried,  lifting  a  radiant  face  to  the  sky. 
"  Sure  I  thought  'twas  in  the  right  knee, 
and  'twas  for  the  right  knee  I  asked  the 
cure,  but  the  Lard  He  give  me  a  cure  for 
the  left.   'Tis  a  sign;  'tis  a  sign!" 

"  Have  you  the  cure,  b'y  ?"  said  Jabez. 

Ishmael  looked  for  a  long  time  into 
his  patient's  eyes.  He  seemed  to  be 
dreaming  of  some  remote  and  lovely 
thing.  There  was  a  smile  upon  his  face — 
a  mild,  radiant  smile.  He  was  now  sure 
of  his  inspiration. 

"  Iss,"  said  he,  "  I've  the  cure.  Jabez 
b'y,  you  must  bury  the  knee  in  the  earth 
for  three  days.  'Twill  soak  up  the  rheu- 
matiz." 

"  'Tis  terrible^rocky  hereabouts,"  said 


Jabez,  doubtfully.  "  I  fear  they's  nar  a 
place  where  it  could  be  done  handy." 

"  Hut!"  said  Ishmael,  in  anger.  "  Will 
you  despise  the  healin'  the  Lard  provides  ? 
Borrow  the  earth,  b'y!  Borrow  un  from 
Skipper  Jonathan's  garden.  Sure  you 
can  give  un  back  when  it  soaks  up  the 
rheumatiz." 

When  Ishmael  put  out  from  Narrow 
Tickle,  bound  down  to  Ragged  Harbor, 
he  left  Jabez  Tulk  lying  on  the  ground, 
the  afflicted  knee  buried  in  earth.  By 
grace  of  an  iron  constitution  Jabez  sur- 
vived the  pneumonia  that  followed. 
Thereupon  the  rheumatism  left  his  knee, 
and  to  this  day  he  maintains  that  he  was 
healed  by  the  man  from  Far-Away  Cove. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the 
seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  had  died, 
Jimmie  Lute  made  Ragged  Harbor  from 
Fortune,  with  Ezra  Westerly  lying  ex- 
hausted and  silent  in  the  bow  of  the 
punt.  The  west  was  flaring  red — the  wind 
had  fallen  away — all  the  earth  was  quiet, 
save  where  the  breakers  lashed  the  rocks 
— the  punt  slipped  over  long,  soft  bil- 
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lows.  Ishmael  Roth  rounded  the  Pillar 
just  as  Jimmie  passed  the  Staff;  the 
punts  crept  side  by  side  down  the  narrows 
to  the  still  water  of  the  harbor,  where  it 
lay  at  feet  of  the  grim  hills,  all  crimson- 
ed by  the  sun. 

"  Is  there  a  place  where  a  man  can 
be  took  in  for  a  bit?"  Ishmael  called. 

"  Ay,"  said  Ezra,  lifting  himself  on 
his  arm.  "  They's  always  a  place  t' 
Ragged  Ha'bor  where  an  honest  man  can 
bide)' 

Ishmael  brought  his  punt  alongside 
and  caught  hold  of  the  other's  gunwale. 
He  saw  the  pallor  and  hollowness  of 
Ezra's  face  and  heard  the  rattle  in  his 
throat. 

"  You  is  sick,  man,"  he  said.  "  You 
is  desperate  sick." 

"  I'm  took  with  the  decline,  zur,"  said 
Ezra. 

The  need  of  healing,  the  sight  of  pain, 
made  Ishmael's  great  heart  ache.  He 
wondered  if  the  Lord  would  grant  him  a 
cure  for  this  man. 

"  You  has  a  wife,  I'm  thinkin'  ?"  he 
said. 

"  And  a  wee  babe,"  Ezra  answered, 
smiling. 

"  An  the  Lard  will  oanly  let  me,"  said 
Ishmael,  looking  far  off,  "  I'll  cure  you." 

So  Ishmael  was  given  a  place  in  the 
home  of  Ezra  Westerly.  Night  after 
night  he  waited  for  the  Lord  to  make 
known  the  cure  in  a  dream.  By  day  he 
fished  for  Ezra  from  Ezra's  punt — going 
regularly  at  dawn  to  the  grounds  off  Mad 
Mull,  and  returning  with  his  catch  in 
the  evening;  taking  Ezra's  turn  in  the 
bait-skiff  when  the  caplin  schools  came 
in;  slitting  cod  far  into  the  night  if 
the  fish  were  running  thick;  spreading 
the  catch  to  dry  on  the  flake  when  the 
Mad  Mull  shallows  were  deserted.  At 
odd  times  he  pored  over  the  old  book, 
lest  the  Lord  should  think  him  lukewarm 
in  his  search  for  the  cure.  One  night 
he  read  that  section  relating  to  "  medi- 
cines made  out  of  living  things," — read 
and  puzzled  until  his  head  was  aching 
and  muddled.  "  I  am  of  opinion,"  said 
the  book,  "  that  the  Suet  of  a  Goat  mixed 
with  a  little  Saffron  is  as  excellent  an 
oyntment,  especially  for  pains,  as  any  is." 
Then,  "  The  Bone  that  is  found  in  the 
Heart  of  a  Stag  is  as  sovereign  a 
Cordial  and  as  great  a  strengthener  of 
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the  Heart  as  any  is,  being  beaten  into 
Powder."  Thus  on  and  on — poring  over 
the  list  of  strange  cures. 

"  The  heart  of  a  stag,"  he  thought,  put- 
ting his  hand  to  his  brow.  "  Now 
they's  a  deal  in  that,  I'm  thinkin'." 

He  fell  asleep  over  the  table  at  last. 

Ishmael  brought  the  punt  in  from  the 
grounds  early  next  day.  The  sun  was 
out — shining  bright  and  warm ;  the  morn- 
ing mist  had  been  driven  away.  The 
harbor  was  still  and  hot  and  yellow. 
Ezra  was  sitting  in  the  sunshine  by  the 
cottage  door,  sea  and  harbor  spread  be- 
fore him,  from  the  mossy  rocks  below 
to  the  far-off  line  of  blue.  Lie  was  look- 
ing dreamily  over  those  places  which  had 
long  been  known  to  him. 

"  'Tis  a  fine  time  t'  sit  in  the  sun," 
he  said,  when  Ishmael  came  up. 

"  Ay,  b'y,"  said  Ishmael,  his  eyes  shin- 
ing; "but  you'll  soon  be  sailin  in  it. 
'Twill  be  moare  t'  your  taste." 

"  Ishmael,"  said  Ezra,  "  has  you — has 
you  had  the  dream?" 

Hope  grew  strong  in  his  face.  Then 
his  lips  quivered,  and  he  turned  his  eyes 
away,  fearing  new  disappointment. 

"  Ay,"  said  Ishmael,  "  the  dream  has 
come." 

"  Is  it  a  sure  cure,  man  ?   Tell  me — " 

"  'Tis  the  heart  of  a  bull — the  heart  of 
a  black  bull  with  a  white  face,"  said 
Ishmael.  "  Sure  I  knows  noa  bull  like 
that,  but  they  must  be  one  somewheres, 
else  the  Lard  wouldn't  'a'  told  me  so." 

"  They  is,"  Ezra  whispered  in  awe. 
"  'Tis  Jacob  Swift's  bull  t'  Round  Island. 
I  knows  un  well.  'Tis  a  black  bull  with 
a  white  face." 

"  I  knowed  they  was,"  said  Ishmael, 
quietly.  "  Well,  b'y,"  he  went  on,  "  you 
takes  the  heart  from  a'  live  black  bull 
with  a  white  face.  Then  you  biles  un 
for  two  days  in  a  black  pot.  Which  done, 
you  smokes  un  an'  dries  un  like  a  salmon. 
Then  you  grinds  un  to  powder — an'  takes 
un  reg'lar  in  goat's  milk.  'Tis  a  cure 
for  the  decline — 'tis  a  sure  cure!" 

"  Ah,  Ezra,"  said  Mary,  "  but  'twill  be 
fine  t'  have  you  strong  agin.  My,  but 
'twill !" 

"  Blessed  be  the  name  o'  the  Lard,"  said 
Ishmael,  "  because  He  has  made  known 
the  cure!" 

Jimmie  Lute  was  despatched  to  Round 
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Island  with  the  healer  from  Far-Away 
Cove  to  buy  the  heart  of  the  black  bull 
with  the  white  face.  When  Jacob  Swift, 
who  owned  the  bull,  perceived  the  urgency 
of  their  business,  he  demanded  all  that 
they  had;  for,  said  he,  "If  the  Lard  God 
A'mighty  keeps  an  eye  on  my  bull,  'tis  a 
gran'  fine  bull;  an'  if  the  Lard  sets  such 
a  store  by  the  heart  o'  the  beast,  'twould 
be  noa  moare'n  respectful  for  me  t'  put 
a  good  price  on  it."  But  what  cared 
Ezra?  What  cared  Mary?  What  cared 
the  healer?  What  cared  Jimmie  Lute? 
What  cared  they  all  when  they  had  the 
queer,  black  powder  safe  in  the  jar?  It 
was  a  happy,  wonderful  hour,  indeed, 
when  the  cure  was  begun. 

"  T'  think  o'  you  bein'  strong  agin !" 
said  Mary.  "  Just  t'  think  o'  that ! 
Sure  I  can  hardly  bear  it,  Ezra — I  can 
hardly  bear  the  joy  of  it." 

"  Ay,  'tis  a  wonderful  thing,  this  cure," 
said  Ezra.  "  Does  you  think,  Ishmael," 
turning  to  the  healer,  "  that  'twill  cure 
me  in  two  weeks?" 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  o'  that,  b'y,"  said 
Ishmael.  "  Sometimes  the  Lard  works 
slow,  an'  sometimes  'tis  wonderful  fast. 
'Twill  not  be  moare'n  three  weeks,  I'm 
thinkin'." 

"  The  herrin'-bait  '11  be  comin'  in," 
said  Ezra,  taking  the  medicine-jar  in  his 
hand  to  fondle  it.  "  In  three  weeks  I'll 
be  settin'  me  nets  agin.  'Tis  hard  t' 
think  it.  Ay,"  he  whispered,  "  'tis  hard 
t'  believe." 

Mary  was  quick  to  mark  his  exhaustion 
— his  dull  stare,  the  flush,  the  rasping 
breath. 

"  'Tis  time  for  you  t'  be  goain'  t'  bed, 
b'y,"  she  said,  softly. 

"  Ay,"  he  answered,  "  'tis  time  for  you 
t'  help  me  up.  But  at  this  time  o'  night, 
come  three  weeks,"  he  went  on,  looking 
up  to  her  with  a  smile,  "  I'll  be  splittin' 
fish  —  me  own  catch,  Mary,  me  own 
catch." 

"  'Tis  gran'  t'  think  it,"  said  she. 

There  came  a  night  in  the  fall,  with  a 
gale  driving  the  rain  against  the  windows 
of  the  little  room  where  Ezra  lay,  when 
the  man  knew  that  his  hope  had  been 
mistaken.  Great  gusts  of  wind,  breaking 
from  the  sea,  shook  the  house. 

"  'Tis  a  barb'rous  bad  night,"  said  he. 

The  old  healer  from  Far-Away  Cove 


sighed.  His  head  was  fallen  over  his 
breast.   He  had  no  heart  to  look  up. 

"  Ah,  Ishmael,"  said  Ezra,  a  rush  of 
pity  for  the  broken  man  making  his  voice 
quiver  and  his  gray  lips  tremble,  "  you'll 
not  be  grievin'  no  moare  because  the  cure 
failed.    'Twas  but  a  mistake,  man." 

"  Ay,"  said  Mary,  "  he've  done  what 
he  could." 

Ishmael  looked  up.  His  face  was  sal- 
low and  haggard.  "  I've  been  thinkin'," 
he  whispered,  "  that  I'm  nothin'  but  a 
misled  man." 

"  Noa,  noa,"  said  Ezra.  "  The  Lard 
leads  you,  Ishmael." 

"  I'm  thinkin',"  the  healer  went  on,  his 
face  contorted  by  agony,  "  that  I've  mis- 
took my  callin'.  'Tis  like  the  Lard  never 
meant  me  t'  be  a  healer." 

"  Sure  He  did !"  said  Mary.  "  They's 
nar  a  doubt  about  that." 

They  were  silent — all  cast  down  in  bit- 
terness and  despair,  while  the  rain  rat- 
tled on  the  window-panes. 

"  Ishmael,"  said  Ezra  at  last,  "  you 
done  your  best." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  healer,  "  I  done  my 
best." 

"  An'  I  done  my  best,"  said  Ezra. 

"  They's  noa  call  t'  grieve,  Ishmael," 
said  Mary.   "  They's  noa  call  at  all." 

"  I'm  thinkin',"  said  Ezra,  "  that  they 
was  a  mistake.  The  Lard  would  make 
noa  mistake,  Ishmael;  but  the  instru- 
ments, man — was  they  noa  mistake  made 
by  them?" 

Ishmael  looked  up. 

"  Ishmael,"  said  Ezra,  "  'twas  the  heart 
of  a  live  bull  the  Lard  told  us  t'  take." 
"  Ay,  a  live  bull." 

"  Ishmael,  is  you  sure  the  hull  wasn't 
dead  when  you  cut  the  heart  out?" 

Then  the  old  strange  light,  the  light 
that  might  have  burned  in  prophets'  eyes, 
shone  again  in  Ishmael's. 

"  O  Lard,"  he  cried,  lifting  up  his  face, 
his  faith  restored,  "  great  is  Thy  power 
and  marvellous  are  Thy  works !" 

Ezra  sighed  happily,  though  he  was 
dying. 

So  the  healer  from  Far-Away  Cove 
went  back  to  the  north — to  that  far-off 
desolation  where,  in  the  dawn  and  in  the 
dusk,  in  the  thud  and  crash  of  breakers, 
he  might  listen  again  for  the  Voice. 

And  there  he  died. 
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FATHER  KNICKERBOCKER  was 
the  first  literary  creation  of  our 
country.  The  little  old  man  in  the 
old  black  coat  and  cocked  hat  who  stray- 
ed from  his  lodgings,  and  was  near  being 
advertised  for  by  the  police  of  that  day, 
and  who  left  behind  him  the  curious 
history  that  was  to  be  sold  for  his  debts, 
was  destined  by  the  spirit  of  humor  to 
be  the  eldest  child  of  our  originality, 
and  he  proved  his  title  deeds  of  true 
birth  so  well  that  the  estate  of  New  York 
proudly  received  and  owned  him,  and 
gave  him  the  island  and  river  realm, 
and  took  to  itself  and  its  belongings  the 
name  of  its  droll  saint.  He  was  a  myth, 
like  all  our  types;  for  American  genius 
has  never  yet  created  a  man  or  a  woman 
so  much  of  nature's  stamp  as  to  live  in 
our  memories  and  affections  like  one  of 
ourselves,  as  Uncle  Toby  or  Hamlet  or 
Pickwick  does;  but,  like  all  true  myths, 
he  had  a  root  in  the  soil.  It  was  charac- 
teristically American,  premonitory  of  a 
land  of  many  races,  that  this  Dutch 
grotesque,  so  pure  in  his  racial  strain  as 
to  incorporate  all  the  old  traditional 
blood  in  his  small  figure,  should  have 
issued  from  a  brain  half  Scotch  and 
half  English,  the  first-born  of  Irving's 
invention ;  but  Dietrich  Knickerbocker 
could  hardly  have  seen  himself  in  Dutch 
eyes,  and  so  from  the  very  first  it  was 
the  blending  of  the  stocks  that  gave 
literary  consciousness  and  set  up  the 
reactions  that  breed  imagination  and 
humor. 

The  city,  nevertheless,  was  pure-blood- 
ed in  those  early  days,  at  least  by  com- 
parison with  its  later  conglomerations; 
and  it  was,  in  fact,  the  expression  of 
local  pride  of  race  in  Dr.  Mitchell's 
Picture  of  New  York  that  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  graceless  half  -  breed,  this 


young  Irving,  to  amuse  himself  and  the 
town  with  its  author's  vanity  and  heavi- 
ness. The  Knickerbocker  "  History  "  was 
the  sort  of  broad  travesty  that  the  victim 
calls  coarse  caricature,  and  it  might  not 
have  survived  so  long  and  so  acceptably 
if  the  victorious  English  race  had  not 
grown  with  the  city  and  continued  the 
local  temper  that  most  enjoyed  the 
humor.  Certainly  the  old  Dutch  town 
cannot  be  credited  with  producing  Ir- 
ving, except  on  the  theory  of  opposites; 
it  furnished  the  material,  but  the  hand 
that  wrought  it  was  English  by  blood 
and  breeding.  It  belonged  to  the  situa- 
tion that  the  observer  should  be  of  a 
different  kind;  the  subject  gained  by  his 
aloofness  from  it.  If  one  to  the  manner 
born  could  never  have  seen  the  broad 
humor  of  it,  neither  could  he  have  touch- 
ed the  Knickerbocker  world  with  that 
luminous  sentiment  which  by  another 
smile  of  fortune  made  Rip  Van  Winkle 
immortal.  Individuality  has  played  an 
uncommonly  large  part  in  our  literature, 
and  its  part  is  always  greater  than  is 
usually  allowed;  and,  after  all,  Irving 
created  this  past;  he  was  the  medium 
through  wliom  it  became  visible;  and  it 
still  lies  there  in  the  atmosphere  of  his 
genius,  not  in  the  crudity  of  its  own  by- 
gone fact.  He  found  the  old  Dutch  life 
there  in  the  little  city,  and  up  and 
down  the  waterways,  in  his  cheerful, 
tender,  and  warm  youth;  he  laughed  at 
it  and  smiled  on  it ;  and  what  it  was  to 
his  imagination  it  came  to  be  as  reality 
almost  historic  to  his  countrymen. 

It  is  all  a  colonial  dream,  like  Long- 
fellow's Acadie;  and  the  witchery  of 
literature  has  changed  it  into  a  hori- 
zon of  our  past  where  it  broods  forever 
over  the  reaches  of  the  Hudson  north- 
ward.     Hawthorne's    Puritan    past  is 
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not  more  evasive;  but  a  broad  difference 
is  marked  by  the  contrast  of  The  Scar- 
Jet  Letter  and  The  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow;  the  absence  of  the  moral  ele- 
ment is  felt  in  the  latter;  and  a  grosser 
habit  of  life,  creature  comfort,  a  harmless 
but  unspiritual  superstition,  a  human 
warmth,  a  social  comr.adery,  are  promi- 
nent in  Irving's  lucubrations,  and  these 
are  traits  of  the  community  ripened  and 
sweetened  in  him.  Irving  must  have 
been  a  charming  boy,  and  in  his  young 
days  he  laid  the  bases  of  his  life  in 
good  cheer,  happy  cordiality,  the  ami- 
ableness  of  a  sensitive  and  pleasurable 
temperament,  which  he  developed  in  the 
kindly  and  hospitable  homes  of  the 
city.  He  was  all  his  days  a  social  crea- 
ture, and  loved  society,  masculine  and 
feminine;  and  going  from  New  York  to 
a  long  European  experience  of  social 
life,  he  returned -to  be  one  of  the  finest 
types  of  a  man  so  bred,  fit  to  be  one  of 
the  historic  literary  figures  of  a  com- 
mercial and  cosmopolitan  city. 

Irving,  however,  thorough  American 
of  his  day  though  he  was,  bore  but  little 
relation  to  the  life  of  the  nation.  He 
was  indebted  to  his  country  for  some 
impulses  of  his  genius  and  much  ma- 
terial which  he  reworked  into  books;  but 
he  gave  more  than  he  received.  Our 
early  literary  poverty  is  illustrated  by 
the  gifts  he  brought.  He  was  a  pioneer 
of  letters,  but  our  literary  pioneers,  in- 
stead of  penetrating  further  into  the 
virgin  wilderness,  had  to  hark  back  to 
the  old  lands,  and  come  again  with 
piratical  treasures;  and  in  this  he  was 
only  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  Conti- 
nental adventurers.  Much  of  American 
literary  experience,  which  comes  to  us  in 
our  few  classics,  was  gained  on  foreign 
soil;  and,  in  fact,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that,  like  some  young  wines,  Amer- 
ican genius  has  been  much  improved 
by  crossing  the  seas.  Irving  was  the 
first  example.  Commerce  naturally 
leads  to  travel,  and  he  went  out  as  a 
man  in  trade  to  stay  a  few  months.  He 
remained  seventeen  years.  It  was  not 
merely  that  he  received  there  an  aris- 
tocratic social  training  and  opportunity 
peculiarly  adapted  to  ripen  his  graces — 
and  the  graces  of  his  style  and  nature 
are  essentially  social  graces  —  but  sub- 
jects were  given  to  him  and  his  sym- 


pathies drawn  out  and  loosed  by  both 
his  English  and  his  Spanish  residences. 

Sentiment  and  romance  were  more  to 
him  than  humor,  and  grew  to  be  more 
with  years;  and  in  the  old  lands  his 
mind  found  that  to  cling  to  and  clamber 
over  that  otherwise  might  not  have  come 
to  support  his  wandering  and  sympa- 
thetic mood.  Genius  he  had,  the  nature 
and  the  faculty  of  an  imaginative 
writer;  what  he  needed  was  not  power, 
but  opportunity;  and  at  every  new 
chance  of  life  he  answered  to  the  time 
and  place,  and  succeeded.  He  alone  of 
men  not  English-born  has  added  fasci- 
nation to  English  shrines  and  given  them 
that  new  light  that  the  poet  brings; 
and  he  has  linked  his  name  indissolubly 
for  all  English-reading  people  with  the 
Alhambra  and  Granada.  It  was  because 
of  his  American  birth  that  he  wrote 
of  Columbus,  and  perhaps  some  subtle 
imaginative  sympathy  always  underlies 
the  attraction  of  Spain,  which  is  so 
marked,  for  American  writers;  but  it 
was  not  unfitting  that  in  his  volumes  of 
travel  sketches  the  romantic  after-glow 
of  Spain  should  bloom  in  our  western  sky. 
By  such  works,  more  than  by  his  Eng- 
lish scenes,  which  will  always  seem  an 
undivided  part  of  English  literature, 
he  gave  to  our  early  literature  a  roman- 
tic horizon,  though  found  in  the  history 
and  legend  of  a  far  country,  which  it 
had  hitherto  lacked;  and  it  is  a  striking 
phenomenon  to  find  our  writers,  on 
whom  the  skies  shut  down  round  the 
shores  of  the  New  World,  lifting  up  and 
opening  out  these  prospects  into  the 
picturesque  distance  of  earth's  space  and 
the  romantic  remoteness  of  history,  as 
if  our  literary  genius  were  gone  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  It  shows  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  national  mind,  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  exiguous  exile  of  the  colo- 
nial days,  the  beginning  of  our  reunion 
with  the  nations  of  the  world,  which  still 
goes  on;  and  in  this  reunion,  necessary 
for  our  oneness  with  man,  literature  led 
the  way  in  these  romantic  affections  of 
our  first  travelled  man  of  letters,  Irving, 
in  whose  wake  the  others  followed. 

The  third  point  of  contact  that  Li- 
ving's genius  found  with  the  larger  life 
of  his  native  land  was  in  the  realm  of 
exploration.  It  was  long  now  since  the 
human  tide  had  swept  from  the  shores 
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and  inlets  of  the  sea  through  the  great 
forests  and  down  the  Appalachian  slopes 
and  broken  in  broad  streams  upon  the 
open  prairie;  and  the  adventurers  were 
already  threading  the  thin  trails  of  the 
desert  and  high  mountain  solitudes. 
Here  was  the  new  and  unused  material 
of  national  experience,  and  to  this  day 
its  riches  have  gone  to  waste,  so  far  as 
literature  is  concerned.  Irving,  how- 
ever, on  his  late  return  home,  was  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  vast  progress 
made  into  the  western  wilderness;  and 
he  perceived  its  literary  utility.  A 
journey  he  made  in  the  southwest  gave 
him  the  near  view  he  always  needed  to 
stimulate  his  descriptive  power  and  to 
wake  his  eye  for  incident,  and  in  his 
Tour  of  the  Prairies  he  wrote  down  our 
best  literary  impression  of  the  actual 
scene.  It  was  no  more  than  a  travel- 
ler's journal,  but  it  remains  unique  and 
interesting.  Unfortunately  his  temper- 
ament was  not  such  as  to  respond  with 
creative  power  over  this  new  world. 

The  theme  did  not  pass  beyond  the 
realistic  stage  of  treatment,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  Poe,  who  also  saw  the  subject 
in  his  Julius  Rodman,  though  Irving's 
handling  far  surpasses  Poe's  by  virtue 
of  his  personality  and  the  charm  that 
radiates  from  it.  Even  less  in  Astoria 
and  Captain  Bonneville  did  Irving  win 
the  heart  from  this  western  mystery. 
The  matter  remained  crude,  fine  in  its 
facts,  but  unimaginative,  unwakened, 
unbreathed-on  by  the  spirit  that  giveth 
life.  The  Americanization  of  the  wil- 
derness was  going  on,  but  its  literature 
was  like  that  of  the  settlement  of  the 
coast  in  the  earlier  time,  a  mass  of  con- 
temporary, rudely  recorded  experience 
and  memory;  the  routes  of  the  fur- 
traders  still  led  only  to  and  from  the 
Astor  counting-room;  Irving  observed 
and  noted,  and  made  a  book  or  two  of 
the  discovery,  but  his  imagination  was 
not  of  the  sort  to  draw  out  the  romance 
of  it,  for  it  had  no  element  of  the  past, 
and  the  past  was  his  mother  muse. 

It  was  the  second  writer  who  sprang 
up  in  the  old  city  of  New  York,  Cooper, 
who  was  to  create  in  this  broad  field  of 
national  expansion,  though  in  narrowly 
limited  ways  far  from  adequate  to  the 
vast  sweep  and  variety  of  its  immensely 
efficient  life.    Cooper  subdued  for  litera- 


ture the  forest  and  the  sea,  and  brought 
them  into  the  mind's  domain;  but  it  was 
rather  as  parts  of  nature  than  as  the 
theatre  of  men.  The  power  of  the 
scenery  is  most  felt  in  his  work,  and 
prevails  over  the  human  element.  It 
is  a  just  perspective,  nevertheless,  and 
true  to  the  emotion  of  the  time  and 
place. 

He  began  very  naturally.  His  first 
interest  was  in  character,  the  person- 
ality that  he  immortalized  as  Harvey 
Birch,  and  in  the  events  so  near  in 
memory  to  him  and  so  close  in  locality, 
the  Revolutionary  scene  as  it  was  in 
Westchester;  and  out  of  these  he  made  a 
historical  tale  that  was  the  corner-stone 
of  a  great  literary  reputation.  But  it 
was  not  long  before  he  went  deeper  into 
the  sources  of  his  own  experience  for 
theme  and  feeling,  and  his  most  charac- 
teristic work  was  a  part  of  himself,  and 
that  self  which  had  shared  most  widely 
in  the  novel  and  broad  experience  of 
American  life.  He  had  grown  up  under 
the  shadow  of  the  wild  forest  and  in  the 
sunlight  of  the  lake  and  clearing,  in 
close  contact  with  nature  all  his  boyish 
days;  familiarity  with  the  forest  gave 
him  at  a  later  time  of  youth  the  open 
secret  of  the  sea,  so  much  the  same  are 
the  ground-tones  of  nature;  and  ceasing 
to  be  midshipman  and  lieutenant,  he  had, 
so  to  speak,  made  the  rounds  of  the 
great  elements  in  whose  primitive  sim- 
plicities he  set  his  story.  There  was 
something  of  the  artist  in  him,  but 
nothing  of  the  poet,  and  he  felt  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  nature,  its  opposition  to 
society  and  law  and  man,  as  our  common 
humanity  feels  them,  not  in  Words- 
worthian  aloofness  and  spiritual  inter- 
pretation, but  as  a  real  presence,  an  actu- 
ality, a  thing  of  fact.  His  popular  vogue 
in  France  was  prepared  for  him  by  a 
pre-established  harmony  between  the 
eloquent  French  dream  of  the  life  of 
nature  and  his  narrative  where  nature 
still  brooded  as  in  a  lake,  so  near  was  he 
to  her  presence;  but  what  was  to  the 
foreigner  a  new  Arcadia  only,  an  illu- 
sion of  the  heart,  was  to  him  a  living 
world. 

Being  a  novelist,  he  concentrated 
this  vague  emotion  of  the  free  majesty 
of  nature  in  a  character  of  fiction, 
Leather  Stocking,  one  of  the  great  origi- 
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nal  types  of  romanticism  in  the  past  cen- 
tury. Yet  Leather  Stocking,  like  Knick- 
erbocker, is  pure  myth,  though  with  a  root 
in  the  soil  too;  an  incarnation  of  the 
forest  border,  a  blend  of  nature  and  man 
in  a  human  form,  thoroughly  vitalized, 
impressive,  emotional,  an  ideal  figure. 
It  is  characteristic  of  our  greater  writers, 
even  our  humorists,  to  be  nearer  to  the 
American  idea  than  to  anything  con- 
cretely American.  The  infusion  of 
grandeur — the  word  is  not  inappropriate 
— in  Cooper's  work  is  what  gives  it  dis- 
tinction, and  most  in  its  most  imagina- 
tive portions.  It  is  true  that  he  invented 
the  sea  novel,  as  was  not  unnatural  in 
view  of  his  experience  of  our  maritime 
life  and  of  the  great  place  of  that  life  in 
our  national  activity  and  consciousness; 
and  he  used  colonial,  Revolutionary,  and 
border  history  out  of  our  stores  to  weave 
incident,  plot,  and  scene;  but  it  is  not 
these  things  that  make  him  national,  but 
the  American  breath  that  fills  his  works; 
and  where  this  is  least,  the  scene  grows 
mean,  petty,  awkward,  inept,  feeble;  and 
where  it  is  greatest,  there  the  life  is 
found,  in  The  Pathfinder,  The  Deer- 
slayer,  The  Prairie.  He  was  abroad, 
like  Irving,  for  many  years,  and  gained 
thereby,  perhaps  through  contrast  and 
detachment  merely,  a  truer  conception 
and  deeper  admiration  of  democracy,  its 
principles,  aims,  and  energies ;  but  he 
was  national,  when  Irving  was  interna- 
tional; and  if  Irving,  in  his  literary  rela- 
tion to  his  country,  is  rather  thought  of  as 
an  influence  upon  it,  Cooper  was  its  efflu- 
ence, the  American  spirit  in  forest,  sea, 
and  man  taking  on  form,  feature,  and 
emotion  first  in  his  world,  sentimental- 
ized, idealized,  pictorial  though  it  was. 
The  best  that  literature  achieves  is  a 
new  dream;  this  was  the  first  dream  of 
American  life,  broad  and  various,  in  its 
great  new  solitudes  of  sea  and  land. 

Irving  and  Cooper  were  the  two 
writers  of  the  first  rank  in  our  letters. 
Sharply  contrasted  in  their  careers  as 
well  as  in  character,  and  curiously  over- 
lapping in  their  experience  and  writings, 
neither  of  them  was  a  true  product  of  the 
city,  or  bound  to  it  except  in  ephemeral 
ways.  The  one  beloved,  the  other  hated, 
their  reputations  were  alike  national. 
American  literature,  which  was  in  no 
sense  provincial,  began  with  them.  A 


third  great  name,  which  is  as  large  in 
tradition,  at  least,  is  linked  with  theirs 
in  the  city's  literary  fame.  Bryant  was 
a  New-Englander  by  birth  and  remained 
one  in  nature  all  his  life,  but  his  name 
lingers  where  he  had  his  career,  in  the 
metropolis.  It  belongs  to  a  city  in 
which,  of  all  the  cities  of  the  earth,  na- 
tivity is  the  least  seal  of  citizenship  to 
appropriate  justly  the  works  of  its 
foster  -  children ;  and  Bryant  illustrates, 
as  a  New-Yorker,  its  assimilation  of  the 
sons  of  all  the  nation.  In  the  Niagara 
of  life  that  forever  pours  into  its  vast 
human  basin  there  has  been  a  constant 
current  from  New  England,  important 
in  the  city's  life  and  control.  What 
Beecher  was  in  religion,  Bryant  was  in 
poetry,  an  infusion  of  highly  liberalized 
moral  power.  Irving  said  there  was 
nothing  Puritanical  in  him,  nor  had  he 
any  sympathy  with  Puritanism;  and 
Cooper  hated  the  New  England  type, 
though  he  was  pietistic  to  an  uncommon 
degree.  Between  them  they  represented 
the  temper  of  the  New  York  community 
on  both  its  worldly  and  evangelical  side. 
Bryant,  however,  offers  a  sharp  contrast 
to  them,  for  he  had  precisely  that  depth 
of  moral  power  that  was  his  heritage 
from  Puritanism,  and  marked  in  the 
next  generation  the  literature  of  New 
England,  setting  it  off  from  the  litera- 
ture of  New  York.  Depth,  penetration, 
intensity,  all  that  religious  fervor  fosters 
and  spirituality  develops,  was  what  Ir- 
ving and  Cooper  could  lay  no  claim  to. 
In  Bryant  something  of  this,  in  an  early, 
primitive,  and  simple  form  of  liberalism, 
came  into  the  city,  though  it  was  not 
naturalized  there.  So  lonely  is  it,  in- 
deed, that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
mind  to  identify  Bryant  the  poet  with 
Bryant  the  editor.  He  himself  kept  the 
two  lives  distinct,  and  his  distance  and 
coldness  was  the  aloofness  of  the  poet  in 
him  from  the  world  about  him. 

It  is  hard  in  any  case  to  localize  Bryant, 
not  merely  in  the  city,  but  in  America, 
because  he  is  so  elemental  in  his  natural 
piety.  That  something  Druidical  that 
there  is  in  his  aspect  sets  him  apart ;  he 
was  a  seer,  or  what  we  fancy  a  seer  to 
be,  in  his  verse,  a  priest  of  the  holy  af- 
fections of  the  heart  in  communion  with 
nature's  God,  one  whose  point  of  view 
and  attitude  suggest  the  early  ministra- 
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tion  of  adoring  Magians,  the  intuition  of 
Indian  sages,  or  the  meditations  of  Greek 
philosophers.  A  sensitive  mind  can  hard- 
ly rid  itself  of  this  old  world  or  early 
world  impression  in  respect  to  Bryant. 
The  hills  and  skies  of  Berkshire  had 
roofed  a  temple  for  him,  and  the  forest 
aisled  it,  and  wherever  he  moved  he  was 
within  the  divine  precincts.  Eternity 
was  always  in  the  same  room  with  him. 
It  was  this  sense  of  grandeur  in  nature 
and  man,  the  perpetual  presence  of  a 
cosmic  relation,  that  dignified  his  verse 
and  made  its  large  impression ;  even  his 
little  blue  gentian  has  the  atmosphere  of 
the  whole  sky.  He  was  a  master  of  true 
style,  as  refined  in  its  plainness  as  was 
Irving's  in  its  grace.  If  he  was  not  na- 
tional in  a  comprehensive  sense,  he  was 
national  in  the  sense  that  something 
that  went  to  the  making  of  the  nation 
went  to  the  making  of  him;  the  New 
England  stock  which  had  spread  into 
the  west  and  veined  the  continent  with 
its  spirit  as  ore  veins  the  rock  was  of 
the  same  stuff  as  himself,  and  the  rare 
manifestation  of  its  fundamental  reli- 
gious feeling  in  his  pure  and  uncove- 
nanted  poetry  was  the  same  as  in  Chan- 
ning's  universality.  Present  taste  may 
forget  his  work  for  a  time,  but  its  old 
American  spirit  has  the  lasting  power 
of  a  horizon  peak;  from  those  uplands 
he  came,  and  some  of  the  songs  sung 
there  the  nation  will  long  carry  in  its 
heart.  He  was  the  last  of  the  early 
triad  of  our  greater  writers,  and  his  pres- 
ence is  still  a  memory  in  the  city 
streets;  but  the  city  that  was  greater 
for  his  presence,  as  for  that  of  Irving 
and  Cooper  who  had  passed  away  before 
him,  is  also  greater  for  their  memory. 

Between  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
gods  of  the  city  there  is  a  broad  gulf 
fixed.  Irving,  Cooper,  and  Bryant  were 
on  the  American  scale;  they  were  na- 
tional figures.  There  were  almost  none 
who  could  be  described  as  second  to 
them.  Every  metropolis,  however, 
breeds  its  own  race  of  local  writers,  like 
mites  in  a  cheese,  numerous  and  active, 
the  literary  coteries  of  their  moment. 
To  name  one  of  them,  there  was  Willis; 
he  was  gigantic  in  his  contemporaneous- 
ness. He  is  shrunk  now,  as  forgotten 
as  a  fashion-plate,  -  though  once  the 
cynosure  of  the  literary  town.    He  was 


the  man  that  Irving  by  his  richer  na- 
ture escaped  being,  the  talented,  clever, 
frivolous,  sentimental,  graceful  artifice 
of  a  man,  the  town-gentleman  of  litera- 
ture; he  was  the  male  counterpart  of 
Fanny  Fern  and  Grace  Greenwood;  he 
outlasted  his  vogue,  like  an  old  beau, 
and  was  the  superannuated  literary 
journalist.  Yet  in  no  other  city  was  he 
so  much  at  home  as  here,  and  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  town  he  would  fill  a 
picturesque  and  rightful  place.  A  court 
would  have  embalmed  him,  but  in  a 
democracy  his  oblivion  is  sealed. 

One  or  two  other  early  names  had  a 
sad  fortune  in  other  ways.  Drake  and 
Halleck  stand  for  our  boyish  precocity; 
death  nipped  the  one,  trade  sterilized  the 
other;  there  is  a  mortuary  suggestion 
in  the  memory  of  both.  Halleck  long 
survived,  a  fine  outside  of  a  man,  with 
the  ghost  of  a  dead  poet  stalking  about 
in  him,  a  curious  experience  to  those 
who  met  him,  with  his  old-fashioned 
courtesy  and  the  wonder  of  his  un- 
literary  survival.  Of  the  elder  genera- 
tion these  are  the  names  that  bring 
back  the  old  times,  Willis,  Drake,  and 
Halleck;  and  they  all  suggest  the  com- 
munity in  a  more  neighborly  way  than 
the  national  writers. 

There  was  a  culture  in  the  old  city, 
and  a  taste  for  letters  such  as  grows  up 
where  there  are  educated  men  of  the  pro- 
fessions and  a  college  to  breed  them.  The 
slight  influence  of  Columbia,  however, 
and  the  main  fact  that  it  developed  pro- 
fessional and  technical  schools  instead 
of  academic  power,  point  to  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  the  city's  life,  its  pre- 
occupation with  practical  and  material 
interests.  Literature  was  bound  in  such 
a  modern  community  to  be  bottomed  on 
commerce;  whatever  else  it  might  be, 
it  was  first  an  article  of  trade  to  be  used 
as  news,  circulated  in  magazines,  sold  in 
books.  It  has  become,  at  present,  largely 
an  incident  of  advertising.  New  York 
was  a  great  distributing  centre,  and  edi- 
tors, publishers,  and  writers  multiplied 
exceedingly.  The  result  was  as  inevitable 
here  as  in  London  or  Paris,  but  the  ab- 
sence of  a  literary  past  and  of  a  society 
of  high-bred  variety  made  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  tone  and  in  the  product. 
Parnassus  became  a  receding  senti- 
mental memory,  fit  for  a  child's  wonder- 
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book  like  Hawthorne's;  but  Bohemia 
was  thronged,  and  its  denizens  grew  like 
mushrooms  in  a  cellar.  There  was,  too, 
from  the  beginning,  something  bibulous 
and  carnivorous  in  the  current  literary 
life;  the  salon  did  not  nourish,  but  there 
was  always  a  Bread-and-Cheese  Club  in 
the  city,  and  indeed  its  literary  legend 
from  the  days  of  Irving's  youthful  sup- 
pers, not  excluding  its  greater  names, 
might  be  interestingly  and  continuously 
told  by  a  series  of  memoirs  of  its  con- 
vivial haunts.  The  men  who  frequented 
them  and  kept  each  other  in  countenance 
were  as  mortal,  for  the  most  part,  as 
PfafT's,  for  instance,  once  the  Mermaid 
of  the  town  wits.  Such  resorts,  too,  are 
hot-houses  for  the  development  of  clever 
lads;  and  literature  suffered  by  the  over- 
production of  small  minds.  When  in  the 
history  of  letters  gregariousness  begins, 
one  may  look  out  for  mediocrity.  Great 
writers  have  found  themselves  in  exile, 
in  prison,  in  solitudes  of  all  sorts;  and 
great  books  are  especially  written  in  the 
country.  Literature,  too,  is  naturally 
exogamous ;  it  marries  with  the  remote, 
the  foreign,  the  strange,  and  requires  to 
be  fertilized  from  without ;  but  Bohemia, 
shut  in  its  own  petty  frivolities,  breeds 
the  race  of  those  manikins  of  Manhattan 
whose  fame  Holmes  gibed  at  as  having 
reached  Harlem.  Open  Griswold  and 
find  their  works;  open  Poe's  Literati  and 
find  their  epitaphs;  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  the  Bohemians  the  world  over. 
Such  a  race  is  incidental  to  a  metro- 
politan literature.  Nor  were  they  alto- 
gether inferior  men;  many  of  them  led 
useful  lives  and  won  local  eminence; 
some  even  achieved  the  honors  of  di- 
plomacy. They  contributed  much  to 
their  own  gayety,  and  enlivened  life 
with  mutual  admiration  and  contempt. 
Poe  stirred  up  the  swarm  considerably. 
But  no  satire  embalmed  them  in  amber, 
and  they  are  forgotten  even  by  their  own 
successors. 

The  city  grew  to  be,  through  these  mid- 
dle years  of  the  century,  an  ever-increas- 
ing mart  of  literary  trade.  The  people, 
with  their  schools  and  Sunday-schools  and 
habits  of  home  reading,  were  to  be  sup- 
plied with  information  and  entertain- 
ment; and  New  York,  like  Philadelphia, 
became  a  great  manufactory  of  books. 
The  law  of  demand  and  supply,  however, 


has  a  limited  scope  in  literature;  it  can 
develop  quantity,  but  not  quality.  Text- 
books, encyclopedias,  popular  knowledge, 
travel,  and  story  all  spawned  in  great 
numbers;  but  the  literature  of  creation 
and  culture  continued  to  be  sparse.  It 
might  have  been  thought  that  the  litera- 
ture of  amusement,  at  least,  would  have 
flourished,  and  songs  and  plays  have 
abounded;  in  fact,  they  did  not  exist  ex- 
cept in  the  mediocre  state.  This  infer- 
tility of  the  metropolis  in  the  lasting 
forms  of  literature  brings  home  to  us 
the  almost  incredible  famine  of  the  time 
more  sharply  than  even  the  tales  that 
are  told  of  the  lack  of  expectation  of 
any  appreciation  felt  by  the  first  great 
writers. 

Irving's  discovery  that  he  could  live 
by  literature  was  a  surprise  to  him; 
he  had  begun  with  an  experiment  rather 
than  an  ambition,  and,  having  thus 
found  his  humor,  he  went  on  to  make 
trial  of  sentiment,  pathos,  and  romance. 
Cooper  had  no  confidence,  scarcely  a 
hope,  that  an  American  novel  would  be 
accepted  by  his  own  countrymen.  They 
had  become  so  used  to  their  lack  of 
native  productions  as  to  mistake  it  for  a 
permanent  state.  It  was  almost  an  acci- 
dent that  Cooper  ever  finished  The  Spy, 
and  he  did  it  much  as  the  writer  of  a 
poem  of  classic  rank  to-day  would  com- 
plete it,  in  the  scorn  of  circumstance  and 
probably  in  ignorance  of  its  reception. 

The  success  of  the  greater  writers  was 
immediate  and  great;  the  city  gave  them 
dinners  and  has  reared  their  statues,  and 
was  proud  of  them  at  the  time  in  a 
truly  civic  way;  but  a  cold  obstruction 
of  genius  has  set  in  ever  since.  The 
lesser  writers  approached  them  only  on 
their  feeblest  side.  Perhaps  the  bulk  of 
emotional  writing  in  every  kind  was  of 
the  sentimental  sort.  The  men  produced 
a  good  deal  of  it,  but  the  women  rev^ 
elled  and  languished  in  it.  "  Ben  Bolt,'' 
the  popular  concert-hall  tune  of  its  day, 
was  a  fair  example  of  its  masculine 
form;  and  such  writers  as  Mrs.  Osgood 
and  the  Gary  sisters  illustrate  its  femi- 
nine modes.  Sentimentality  is  apt  to 
seem  very  foolish  to  the  next  genera- 
tion in  its  words,  but  in  character  it  sur- 
vives with  a  more  realistic  impression; 
and  in  Poe,  in  his  relations  to  these 
literary  women,  one  sees  the  contempo- 
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rary  type.  He  was  mated  with  Willis  as 
the  dark  with  the  sunny,  and  as  misery 
with  mirth.  He  enchanted  the  poetesses, 
and  was  enchanted,  finding  in  each  one 
a  new  lost  Lenore.  All  his  female  fig- 
ures, in  their  slightly  varied  monotone, 
Annabel  and  Annie,  are  in  the  realm  of 
this  sentimentality  gone  maudlin  in  him, 
as  it  had  gone  silly  in  others.  It  was 
most  wholesome  when  it  stayed  nearest 
to  nature  and  domestic  life;  but  here, 
too,  it  was  feeble  and  lachrymose.  The 
breath  of  the  civil  war  put  an  end  to  it 
for  the  time;  but  even  that  great  passion 
left  few  traces  of  itself  in  our  letters. 
The  writings  of  Dickens  favored  senti- 
mentality, and  much  more  the  poems  of 
Mrs.  Browning  and  the  early  verse  of 
Tennyson.  We  had  our  "  little  Dickens- 
es,"  but  it  is  significant  of  the  tempera- 
ment of  our  literature  that  we  had  not 
even  a  "  little  "  Thackeray.  Just  above 
this  level  there  was  here  and  there  a 
cultivated  author,  reminiscent  of  senti- 
ment in  its  purer  forms — of  Lamb  and 
Irving,  for  example — of  whose  small  num- 
ber Curtis  stands  eminent  for  cheerful- 
ness, intrinsic  winningness,  and  unfailing 
grace.  He  was  the  last  of  the  line  that 
began  with  Irving,  through  which  the  lit- 
erary history  of  the  city  can  be  traced  as 
if  in  lineal  descent.  In  him  sentiment 
was  what  it  should  always  be,  a  touch,  not 
the  element  itself. 

It  is  quite  in  the  order  of  things  that 
in  a  literature  so  purely  romantic  as  our 
own  has  been  in  the  greater  writers, 
sentimentality  should  characterize  those 
of  lesser  rank,  for  it  naturally  attends 
romanticism  as  an  inferior  satellite.  It 
has  all  vanished  now,  and  left  Lenore 
and  Annie  and  Annabel  its  lone  sur- 
vivors. We  are  a  romantic  and  senti- 
mental nation,  as  is  well  known,  and  we 
are  also  a  nation  of  efficiency.  The 
literary  energies  of  the  nation,  apart 
from  its  genius,  have  been  immense,  in 
reality;  they  have  gone  almost  wholly 
into  popular  education  in  its  varied 
forms,  and  in  no  city  upon  such  a  scale 
as  in  New  York.  The  magazines  and 
the  great  dailies  exhibit  this  activity  in 
the  most  striking  ways,  both  for  variety 


and  distinction;  and  on  the  side  of 
literature,  in  the  usual  sense,  from  the 
days  of  the  old  Mirror,  Knickerbocker, 
and  Democratic,  the  growth  has  been 
steady,  and  has  carried  periodical  writing 
to  its  height  of  popular  efficiency  both  for 
compass  and  power.  The  multitude  of 
writers  in  the  service  have  been  substan- 
tially occupied  with  the  production  of 
news  in  the  broadest  sense.  The  poem 
and  the  essay  have  been  rather  a  thing 
conceded  than  demanded,  and  make  a 
small  part  in  the  whole;  but  the  news 
of  the  artistic,  literary,  and  scientific 
worlds — fact,  event,  personality,  theory, 
and  performance — all  this  has  been  pro- 
vided in  great  bulk.  The  writers  strive 
to  engage  attention,  to  interest,  and  the 
matter  of  prime  interest  in  such  a  city 
is  the  news  of  the  various  world.  Even 
in  the  imaginative  field  something  of 
the  same  sort  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
usual  themes  and  motives.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  detective  story,  for  ex- 
ample, and  of  Japanese  or  other  foreign 
backgrounds,  and  of  the  novel  of  ad- 
venture; and  the  travel  and  animal 
sketches,  and  the  like,  have  an  element 
of  news;  and  the  entire  popularization 
of  knowledge  belongs  in  the  same  region 
of  interest. 

Thought,  reflection,  meditation,  ex- 
cept on  political  and  social  subjects, 
does  not  flourish;  that  brooding  on 
life  and  experience  out  of  which  the 
greatest  literature  emerges  has  not  been 
found,  whatever  the  reason  may  be,  and 
in  fact  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  original 
endowment  than  of  the  environment. 
The  literary  craft,  however,  if  it  lacked 
genius,  has  been  characterized  by  fa- 
cile and  versatile  talent,  and  its  prod- 
uct has  been  very  great  in  mass  and  of 
vast  utility.  In  no  other  city  is  the 
power  of  the  printed  word  more  impres- 
sive. The  effective  literature  of  the  city 
is  in  reality,  and  has  long  been,  its  great 
dailies;  they  are  for  the  later  time  what 
the  sermons  of  the  old  clergy  were  in 
New  England,  the  mental  sphere  of  the 
community;  and  in  them  are  to  be  found 
all  the  elements  of  literature  except  the 
qualities  that  secure  permanence. 
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Into  Action 


BY  BEULAH  MARIE  DIX 


I 

THE  November  twilight  came  early, 
with  a  trickle  of  slow  rain.  Long 
before  the  reading  was  over  the 
darkness  had  gathered  in  the  far  corners 
of  the  room.  Anne  Telford  moved  from 
her  place  on  the  cushioned  window-seat, 
and  kneeling  on  the  hearth-rug,  finished 
the  story. 

When  she  had  finished,  there  was  a 
moment's  silence,  broken  only  by  the  snap 
of  pine  splinters  and  the  sizzle  of  pitch 
in  the  fire.  Margaret,  the  graduate  stu- 
dent, spoke  first.  It  was  her  room  in 
which  the  three  friends  were  gathered. 

"  That's  an  admirable  story.  The 
phrasing  —  how  clever  and  clear  -  cut ! 
And  the  characterization  is  so  delicately 
done.  Yes,  I  agree  with  you,  Anne.  It's 
an  exquisite  bit  of  work." 

Anne  heard  this  approval  with  tem- 
pered gratitude.  She  had  esteemed  Mar- 
garet's critical  judgment  since  her  early 
college  days,  when  Margaret  had  shown 
her  that  Dickens's  novels  were  full  of  the 
pathetic  fallacy.  But  of  late  Anne  had 
come  to  esteem  her  own  judgments.  That 
Margaret  should  like  this  story  that  she 
had  discovered  was  a  matter  of  course, 
and  she  wraited  with  assurance  for  Kath- 
arine's verdict. 

"  No,  I  don't  like  the  story,"  said  Kath- 
arine, from  the  depth  of  the  Morris  chair. 

Margaret  uttered  a  murmured  protest. 

"  It's  well  phrased,"  Katharine  went 
on,  "  but  phrasing  is  not  quite  every- 
thing. I  don't  like  the  main  idea,  Anne 
— the  heroine's  indifference  to  her  bro- 
ther. I  don't  think  it  is — well,  quite 
human." 

"  Oh,  it's  not  conventional,"  Margaret 
said,  hastily. 

"  I'm  glad  to  say  that  I  don't  think  it 
is,"  answered  Katharine.  "  I  should  num- 
ber affection  for  one's  family  among  our 
most  reasonable  conventions.  It  seems  to 
me  the  kind  of  convention  that  is  based 
in  the  needs  of  human  nature." 


Anne  closed  the  magazine  with  a  flut- 
ter of  the  pages.  "  You've  always  been 
an  optimist,  Katharine.  Now  the  more 
I  see  of  life — " 

Anne  paused.  Even  in  the  mid-career 
of  argument  she  remembered  that  Kath- 
arine had  seen  far  more  of  life  than  she. 

"  It's  a  question  of  temperament,  per- 
haps," she  amended.  "  But  still  I'll  not 
admit  that  the  convention  of  affection 
for  one's  family  is  based  in  reason." 
It  was  quite  dark  in  the  room,  and  the 
darkness  invites  reckless  confidences. 
Anne  plunged  forward,  almost  without 
realizing  what  she  did.  "  To  have  affec- 
tion there  must  be  sympathy  in  the  high- 
er things  of  life.  Does  that  sympathy 
come  from  the  accident  of  two  people's 
being  born  of  the  same  parents,  living 
in  the  same  household?  Why,  you  two 
are  far  nearer  to  me  than  either  of  my 
sisters,  than  my  father  and  mother." 

Anne  turned  her  face  abruptly  and  sat 
gazing  into  the  fire.  She  knew  that  she 
had  said  too  much,  and  yet  her  heart 
protested  that  she  meant  it.  What  had 
she  to  do  with  home,  with  the  little,  for- 
saken Maine  village  where  she  had  been 
born,  where  her  family  lived?  Eor  five 
years  she  had  been  away  from  them,  at 
school  and  at  college,  spending  her  short- 
er vacations  with  her  cousin  in  the  city, 
returning  home  only  in  the  long  summer- 
time. That  last  summer  time !  She  fair- 
ly hated  the  memory  of  it.  Eresh  from 
the  semi-luxury  of  the  college  dormitory 
and  the  order  and  decorum  of  her 
cousin's  house,  fresh  from  hours  -  long 
discourse  with  Margaret  and  Katharine 
on  all  subjects  in  heaven  and  earth,  she 
had  gone  back  to  the  little,  gossiping  vil- 
lage and  to  her  father's  house — the  shabby 
house  of  an  old-fashioned  country  doctor. 
Sitting  now  in  Margaret's  room,  where 
the  fire-light  played  upon  the  dainty 
cushions  of  the  couch,  on  the  silver  desk- 
set  and  the  bowl  of  violets,  on  the  Rem- 
brandt  heads   and   the   Botticelli  Ma- 


donna,  Anne  remembered  with  a  shud- 
der the  chromos — fruit  and  flower  pieces 
— on  the  dining-  -  room  walls  at  home, 
the  steel-engraving  of  the  Death  Bed  of 
Webster  in  the  parlor,  the  pink  china 
vases  on  the  mantel-piece.  And  the  peo- 
ple of  that  household — what  sympathy 
had  she  with  them  ?  There  was  her  fa- 
ther's old  aunt,  who  drank  her  tea  noisily ; 
the  old  maid-of-all-work,  who  talked  on 
terms  of  equality  with  Mrs.  Telford,  who 
even  sometimes  sat  at  table  with  the 
family;  there  were  the  two  younger  sis- 


ters, noisy  little  creatures,  who  had  in- 
vaded Anne's  room,  hanging'  upon  her, 
clamoring  for  notice;  there  was  her  mo- 
ther, who  gossiped  with  her  neighbors, 
who  pinned  her  faith  in  matters  of  dress 
and  deportment  on  the  dicta  of  the  week- 
ly paper,  who,  as  the  doctor's  wife,  lorded 
it  at  the  Woman's  Club.  Oh,  that  club! 
Anne  writhed  as  she  recalled  how  her 
mother  had  presented  her  with  pride  to 
a  visiting  member  as  her  daughter  <(  who 
had  been  at  college."  But  her  father — 
Anne   clinched    her   hand.     That  was 
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worse,  for  once,  before  she  went  to  col- 
lege, there  had  been  perfect  sympathy 
between  them.  But  the  last  summer  she 
had  found  his  old  War  stories  tedious,  his 
admiration  for  Dickens  banal,  his  belief 
in  a  high  tariff  narrow  and  prejudiced. 
He  had  been  the  last  link  between  her 
and  the  family  at  Hamilton,  and  now 
that  link  was  snapped.  Her  life,  her 
work,  surely  lay  here  with  the  friends  she 
had  chosen. 

Katharine's  voice  broke  almost  harsh- 
ly on  Anne's  swift  reflections.  "  What  do 
you  call  the  higher  things  of  life?"  she 
asked  abruptly. 

It  was  Margaret  who  answered :  "  Anne 
means  sympathy  in  matters  of  apprecia- 
tion, unity  of  taste — " 

Katharine  put  out  her  hand  and,  with 
a  discordant  rattle,  took  a  paper-knife 
from  the  table  at  her  elbow.  "  That's 
the  trouble  with  college,"  she  said.  "  We 
live  on  the  edge  of  things  till  we  lose 
all  sense  of  real  values.  Why,  Margaret, 
Anne,  there  are  bigger  things  to  base 
love  upon  than  an  admiration  for  Pat- 
more;  there  are  bigger  things  in  life  to 
do  than  to  polish  a  sentence  for  an  hour. 
Perhaps  it's  because  we're  in  college,  per- 
haps it's  because  we're  women,  but  we 
tight  here  about  shadows.  You'll  know 
how  different  things — the  real  things — 
are  when  once  you  go  into  action." 

"  Hush !"  interrupted  Margaret.  "  Isn't 
some  one  knocking  across  the  corridor?" 
For  an  instant  the  three  sat  listening. 
"  Yes ;  it's  at  my  door,"  Anne  said, 
leisurely.   "  I'll  go."    She  rose  to  her  feet 
and  went  out  into  the  corridor. 

Katharine  reached  for  the  matches  and 
lit  the  lamp  on  the  table  beside  her. 
"There!"  she  said.  "Now  we'll  talk 
sensibly  about  the  fall  dramatics." 

At  that  moment  Anne  Telford  opened 
the  door.  She  came  a  step  into  the  room 
so  that  the  lamp-light  fell  full  upon  her 
face.  The  corners  of  her  nostrils  and 
of  her  mouth  were  curiously  deepened. 
"  Margaret,"  she  said,  in  a  quiet  voice, 
"  have  you  the  new  time-table  over  the 
western  division?  I've  had  a  telegram. 
My  father  is  dead.   I'm  going  home." 

II 

It  was  not  till  the  train  was  rolling  out 
from  the  northern  station  that  Anne  had 
tune  to  think.    The  last  hour  had  gone 


in  a  whirl.  She  had  flung  a  few  articles 
into  her  dress-suit  case,  she  had  caught 
a  car  to  the  city,  she  had  resolutely  eaten 
a  little  supper  in  the  railway  restaurant. 
She  had  been  quite  alone.  Margaret  with 
tears  and  Katharine  with  argument  had 
begged  to  see  her  to  the  train,  to  help 
her,  but  she  had  refused  them.  She  want- 
ed to  be  alone.  Now,  with  the  train  jolt- 
ing over  the  switches  of  the  great  station- 
yard  and  rumbling  over  the  trestles,  she 
could  think  at  last.  But  her  thoughts 
scattered.  She  wondered  if  Katharine 
would  think  to  hand  in  that  history 
paper  of  hers  next  morning.  It  was  all 
ready,  folded  and  docketed.  She  wonder- 
ed if  she  had  remembered  to  put  her  brush 
into  the  suit-case,  and  worried  for  five 
minutes  over  the  possible  omission.  The 
train  roared  through  a  little  city.  She 
saw  the  blur  of  station  lights  flash  by. 
Then  the  dark  closed  in  again.  She  shut 
her  eyes  and  leaned  her  forehead  against 
the  cool  window-glass.  Outside  she  could 
hear  the  spatter  of  rain.  She  was  riding 
into  a  storm. 

Anne  lay  down  early  in  her  berth,  but 
without  undressing.  She  was  to  leave 
the  train  at  the  Junction,  at  one  in  the 
morning.  There  was  no  need  of  a  berth, 
perhaps,  she  reflected.  She  should  have 
saved  the  money.  There  must  be  saving, 
now  that  her  father  was  gone.  Beyond 
the  present  she  became  aware  of  a  black 
possibility  of  want,  of  sordid  struggle — 
the  struggle  in  which  he  had  fallen.  That 
must  be  considered  later.  For  now  she 
lay  quiet  in  her  berth  and  listened  to  the 
noises  of  the  train. 

The  whistle  of  the  engine  came  back 
to  Anne  in  a  muffled  shriek.  She  heard 
the  dull  roar  which  meant  the  train  was 
passing  through  a  cut,  the  long  beat  and 
rattle  of  a  stretch  of  level  road-bed,  the 
hollow  thunder  of  a  trestle,  and  then  the 
jolt  of  wheels  over  frogs,  the  puff  of 
steam,  and  the  jar  with  which  the  whole 
train  came  to  a  halt.  They  had  reached 
a  station.  Beneath  her  window-curtain 
Anne  saw  a  line  of  light,  and  she  heard 
men  run  along  the  platform.  Some  one 
called,  "  Well,  good-by !"  and  then  pres- 
ently, as  the  train  puffed  out,  Anne  heard 
a  man  stumble  into  the  car  and  heard 
him  growl  to  the  porter,  till  he  subsided 
at  last  with  a  rustle  into  the  neighbor- 
ing berth. 
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The  train  wont  swaying-  on  through 
the  night,  with  rattle  and  clank  of  wheels, 
and  Anne,  broad  awake  in  her  berth, 
found  that  the  rattle  beat  time  to  the 
lines  that  echoed  in  her  head : 

All  that  live  must  die 

Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

The  words  chanted  themselves,  recom- 
bined,  adapted  themselves  grotesquely  to 
popular  tunes.  Anne  pressed  her  hands 
to  her  ears  and  began  to  count — anything 
to  drown  the  rattle  of  the  wheels  and  that 
unseemly  chant. 

A  flash  of  light  came  between  the 
curtains  of  Anne's  berth,  and  the  black 
face  of  the  porter  looked  in  upon  her. 
She  rose  and  let  the  man  put  on  her 
jacket,  steadying  herself  as  the  train 
swayed  and  jolted  to  a  standstill.  When 
she  stepped  off  the  car,  she  found  the  rain 
was  still  falling.  The  platform  glittered 
darkly  with  wet,  and  the  station  lights 
were  blurred.  Throughout  the  downpour 
she  made  out,  at  the  farther  side  of  the 
platform,  the  train  that  she  was  to  take 
— a  "  combination  "  freight  and  passen- 
ger, that  would  carry  her  to  Hamilton. 

As  Anne  reached  the  steps  of  the  pas- 
senger-car, the  conductor,  with  his  lan- 
tern under  his  arm,  came  forward.  He 
was  a  stocky  fellow  with  a  gray  mustache 
— Russ  Bod  well,  a  Hamilton  man. 

"  Why,  Annie !"  he  exclaimed.  All  the 
Hamilton  people  among  whom  she  had 
grown  up  called  her  Annie. 

Bodwell  took  Anne's  suit  -  case  from 
the  porter  and  helped  her  into  the  car. 
"  Shouldn't  have  thought  to  see  you  here 
this  time  o'  night,"  he  said  cheerfully. 
"  Hope  nothing's  wrong." 

Anne  sat  down  slowly  and  turned  her 
face  to  the  blank,  wet  window.  "  My 
father  is  dead,"  she  answered.  There 
was  an  instant's  silence. 

"I  want  to  know!"  ejaculated  Bod- 
well. "  Doc  Telford  dead?  Why,  he  was 
at  the  station  this  morning  when  we  went 
through,  chipper  as  ever  he  was.  He  was 
telling  the  boys  that  story  about  the  old 
sheep,  time  he  was  in  the  army.  You've 
heard  that  story?  And  now  he's  dead! 
I  want  to  know !" 

Still  murmuring,  the  conductor  walked 
away.  Anne  stared  out  at  the  car  window. 
The  train  on  which  she  had  come  pulled 
slowly  out  of  the  station,  and  she  saw  its 


green  light  disappear  in  the  dark.  Then, 
after  a  long  time,  her  own  train  crawled 
away  from  the  lights  of  the  station  and 
ploughed  into  the  dark  of  the  night  and 
the  rain.  Anne  looked  about  her.  She 
was  the  only  passenger  in  the  dingy  car. 
She  noted  the  rusty  stove  in  the  corner 
and  the  peanut  shells  on  the  dirty  floor 
at  her  feet.  A  young  brakeman  with  a 
day's  growth  of  beard  on  his  chin  passed 
through  the  car,  looking  curiously  at  her. 
Then  Bodwell  came  in  again. 

"  You  warm  enough  ?"  he  asked,  anx- 
iously, and  poked  the  fire  in  the  rusty 
stove.  Then  he  came  and  stood  by  Anne. 
"  Awful  sudden,  wasn't  it  ?"  he  asked. 
"  But  I  don't  know  as  'twas  so  strange. 
That  pneumonia  last  spring  sort  o'  pulled 
him  down.  Some  trouble  with  his  heart, 
wasn't  there?"  Then  after  a  moment,  as 
Anne  still  sat  silent,  he  went  on :  "  It  '11 
be  a  great  loss  to  the  town.  There  wasn't 
anybody  so  looked  up  to,  as  you  may  say, 
as  Doc  Telford.  They'll  miss  him  on  the 
school  committee." 

Yes,  he  was  on  the  school  committee, 
Anne  remembered.  His  old  -  fashioned 
views  on  education  had  vexed  her.  Only 
last  summer  they  had  disagreed  on  the 
subject  of  teaching  English.  And  she 
remembered  vaguely,  too,  that  Russ  Bod- 
well's  son,  a  surly  lad  whom  his  father 
adored,  had  been  suspended  from  school, 
and  taken  back  only  at  the  doctor's  in- 
tercession. People  said  now  that  the  boy 
had  not  been  to  blame.  Her  mother  had 
told  her  some  long  story  about  it. 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
town,"  repeated  Fodwell.  "  There  are  not 
many  men  like  him,  Annie." 

The  train  panted  heavily  on  the  up 
grades,  rattled  down  long  slopes,  wheezed 
on  uneven  levels.  It  was  a  miserable 
stretch  of  road-bed  on  this  branch  line. 
Once  and  again,  for  a  long  half-hour,  the 
train  backed  and  filled  at  a  way  station, 
where  more  freight  was  taken  on.  Anne 
looked  at  her  watch.  Three  o'clock! 
She  should  be  home  by  six.  She  framed 
her  face  in  her  hands  and  stared  out  into 
the  dark  trees  by  the  side  of  the  track. 

The  trees  shrank  down,  the  flaring 
lamp  of  an  open  flag  station  shone  into 
Anne's  eyes,  and  the  train  halted  with  a 
jar  through  all  its  length.  Five  minutes 
— ten  minutes  dragged  out.  Then  Bod- 
well once  more  came  into  the  car. 


Why,  Annie!"    he  exclaimed 


"  What  has  happened  ?"  Anne  asked, 
crisply,  at  the  first  sight  of  his  face. 

"  There's  a  wash-out  just  ahead  of  us," 
he  answered,  concisely.  "  I'm  sorry  for 
it,  Annie.  But  we  won't  get  through  to 
Hamilton  before  noon." 

Anne  pressed  her  hands  together. 
"  I've  got  to  get  home,"  she  said,  between 
set  teeth.  There  was  a  moment's  silence. 
The  rain  tapped  persistently  on  the  car 
windows. 

"  What  place  is  this  ?"  Anne  asked, 
abruptly. 

"Whitney."  The  conductor  gave  the 
name  of  a  tiny  village  some  twelve  miles 
north  of  Hamilton. 


"  Can't  I  get  a  carriage  ?  Some  one 
to  drive  me  over  to  Hamilton  ?" 

Bodwell  shook  his  head.  "  I  don't 
know.  It's  storming  pretty  hard,  and  it's 
dark  as  Egypt.  Well,  I'll  go  over  to  the 
hotel  with  you,  if  you  say  so." 

Once  more  Anne  stepped  out  into  the 
storm.  Bodwell  went  beside  her  with  the 
lantern,  but  it  gave  only  the  scantest 
light.  The  lane  from  the  little  station 
to  the  village  was  over-shoe  deep  with 
mud.  The  wind  whipped  Anne's  heavy 
skirt  against  her  ankles,  and  the  rain 
came  beating  into  her  face. 

"  Whew !  It's  a  dirty  night !"  the  con- 
ductor kept  repeating. 


INTO  ACTION. 
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The  hotel,  as  he  called  it,  was  a  road- 
house,  kept  by  a  certain  Jimmie  Sinkler. 
Anne  knew  the  place  by  repute,  but  she 
entered  its  office  now  without  a  tremor. 
The  floor  was  grimy,  and  the  colored  fly- 
paper of  the  preceding  summer  still  hung 
from  the  ceiling.  Against  the  wall,  on 
brackets,  were  two  smoky  kerosene-lamps, 
and  on  a  little  shelf,  behind  the  counter, 
stood  a  white-faced  clock  with  staring- 
black  figures  that  marked  twenty  minutes 
to  four.  Early  though  the  hour  was,  the 
news  of  the  wash-out  had  kept  Sinkler 
from  his  bed.  He  was  sitting  at  the 
great  stove  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  with 
him  were  his  hostler  and  the  young 
brakeman.  At  sight  of  Anne  they  all 
got  up,  and  the  brakeman  offered  her 
the  leather-cushioned  chair  in  which  he 
had  been  sitting.  Anne  shook  her  head 
and  went  to  the  black  window,  where  she 
stood  looking  out  upon  the  endless  rain. 

Behind  her  she  heard  Bodwell  urging 
Sinkler.  Couldn't  he  hitch  up  and  take 
"this  lady''  over  to  Hamilton?  Most 
certainly  Jimmie  Sinkler  couldn't,  not  on 
a  night  like  that,  with  mud  like  that! 
He'd  see  Russ  Bodwell  much  farther  be- 
fore he  thought  of  it ! 

"  Oh,  come,  Jimmie !"  Bodwell  cried. 
"  It's  Doc  Telford's  girl  on  her  way  home. 
Doc  died  yesterday  morning." 

When  Anne  turned  from  the  window 
she  found  that  Sinkler  had  gone  out. 
The  brakeman  was  staring  at  her,  but 
lie  lowered  his  eyes  as  he  met  her  gaze. 
Presently  Bodwell  came  in  from  the 
kitchen  with  a  cup  in  his  hand. 

"  They've  some  coffee  all  made,  Annie," 
lie  urged.    "You'd  better  drink  it." 

The  cup  was  of  thick  earthenware,  and 
the  coffee  had  slopped  over  into  the 
saucer.  But  the  drink,  though  weak,  was 
at  least  hot.  Anne  swallowed  it  thank- 
fully. As  she  set  the  cup  upon  the  coun- 
ter, Sinkler  came  and  leaned  in  the  door 
of  the  office.  He  was  a  tall  man,  with  a 
face  mottled  red  in  patches,  and  a  droop- 
ing, wet,  yellow  mustache. 

"  Say,  miss,"  he  drawled,  shifting  his 
eyes  before  Anne,  "  if  you  want  to  go 
to  Hamilton,  my  team  is  hitched  up,  and 
I  guess  I  can  take  you." 

Ill 

For  the  first  mile  no  words  passed  be- 
tween Sinkler  and  Anne.    The  horse,  ;i 


lean,  long  creature,  strode  ahead  through 
the  mire  and  the  rain.  The  lantern, 
slung  to  one  side  of  the  dasher,  cast  a 
circle  of  light  on  the  sodden  road  and  on 
the  horse's  wet,  black  rump.  From  time 
to  time  Sinkler  cried,  "Get  on,  Joe!" 
or  clucked  with  his  lips. 

Anne  sat  with  her  coat  collar  turned 
up  and  the  rubber  boot  wrapped  across 
her  knees.  The  rain  drove  against  her 
face,  though  Sinkler's  bulky  body  partly 
shielded  her.  He  sat  beside  her  on  the 
seat  of  the  open  buggy.  She  had  heard  of 
him,  heard  little  good  of  him,  but  she 
scarcely  thought  of  that  now. 

"Did  you  come  down  from  Portland 
last  night,  miss  ?"  the  man  questioned, 
suddenly. 

"  No.    From  Boston." 

"  You  don't  say !    Get  on,  Joe." 

Once  more  they  spattered  and  splashed 
along  the  heavy  road.  Through  wet 
woods  they  trotted,  into  a  sleeping  vil- 
lage, where  a  night-lamp  burned  in  one 
window,  and  out  into  the  woods  again. 

"  G'on,  Joe !  Pretty  sudden,  wasn't  it  ?" 
asked  Sinkler. 

"  Yes." 

Again  there  was  silence,  except  for  the 
sound  of  the  horse-hoofs  and  the  squelch 
of  mud.  Sinkler  cleared  his  throat  and 
spat  into  the  dark.  "  He  was  a  darned 
good  doctor,"  he  said,  presently.  "  I  had 
him,  two  years  ago  last  summer.  My 
wife  was  sick." 

"  I  hope  he  cured  her." 

"  Naw."  Once  more  Sinkler  spat  over 
the  wheel.  "  Couldn't  do  nothing.  She 
died — she  and  the  baby.    Get  on  Joe!" 

They  trotted  across  a  bridge,  with  hol- 
low thump,  thump  of  hoofs.  Then  came 
again  the  squelch  of  deep  mud  beneath 
wheels.  "  lie  never  dunned  me,  neither," 
Sinkler  broke  out  again.  "  Said  he'd 
wait  till  I  was  on  my  feet.  My  barn 
burned  down  that  summer.  Say,  he  was 
;i  (in riicd  good  man." 

Anne  made  no  reply.  With  lips  set 
and  hands  pressed  together,  she  sat  star- 
ing forward  at  the  moving  head  of  the 
long-limbed  horse.  But  the  night  was 
ending.  She  had  thought  never  to  see  it 
end.  As  they  climbed  the  hill  from  Up- 
per Hamilton,  the  village  just  north  of 
her  own  home,  she  saw  on  the  left  hand 
a  rift  of  paler  light  in  the  gray  sky. 
Sinkler,  at  her  side,  with  his  drooping, 
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limp  hat-brim  and  pendulous  mustache, 
came  into  clearer  lines. 

"  'Most  there  now,"  he  said,  and  looked 
at  her  for  the  first  time.  "Say,  you'd 
ought  to  have  had  a  shawl  or  something, 
miss.    Ain't  you  wet?" 

Anne  shook  her  head. 

In  the  uncertain  morning  light  she 
could  now  recognize  landmarks — Curry's 
big  barn,  the  bridge  over  the  north  creek, 
all  seen  blurrily  through  the  rain.  At 
the  farther  side  of  the  bridge  they  passed 
a  grove  of  evergreens — pines  and  balsams 
— that  she  knew  well  of  old;  and  beyond 
the  grove — Anne  caught  her  breath  and 
turned  away  her  face  as  they  trotted  by 
the  old  Telford  graveyard. 

Down  the  long  hill  they  rattled  and 
through  the  single  street  of  the  village. 
It  was  morning  now — a  gray,  rainy  morn- 
ing. The  back  doors  of  the  houses  were 
open.   Anne  was  nearing  home. 

"  How  much  do  I  owe  you,  Mr.  Sink- 
ler?" she  asked. 

Sinkler  was  silent  a  moment  while  he 
guided  the  horse  round  the  turn  of  the 
lane  that  led  to  the  Telford  place. 
"  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  guess — " 

They  had  turned  in  over  the  grass-plot, 
and  he  halted  the  horse  at  the  back  door 
of  the  old  house.  From  the  barn  came 
a  distressed  whinner.  The  doctor's  mare 
was  calling.   Anne  bit  her  lip. 

"  Guess  I  won't  charge  ye  anything," 
said  Sinkler.  "  Scuse  me  not  getting 
out  to  help  ye,  miss,  but  Joe  don't  stand 
well  alone." 

Anne  jumped  out  over  the  muddy 
wheel.  She  glanced  at  Joe,  long  and 
black  and  dripping;  he  must  be  Sinkler's 
best  horse,  she  thought.  "  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Sinkler,"  she  said;  but  Sinkler  had  al- 
ready turned  his  buggy  and  was  plodding 
out  of  the  yard,  and  she  went  up  the 
back  steps.    Still  she  could  hear  in  the 


barn  the  whinner  of  the  mare.  The  door 
opened,  and  the  old  maid-of-ail-work 
stood  before  her  with  hands  uplifted. 

"  Eor  the  land  sake,  Annie,  you  poor 
child!  Come  right  in.  Your  poor  ma  '11 
glad  to  see  you.  Take  that  wet  coat 
right  off,  do !" 

She  put  out  her  calloused  hands,  shak- 
ing with  desire  to  serve.  Anne  noted 
that  her  eyes  were  red,  and  went  by  the 
maid,  into  the  dining-room,  where  the 
chromos  on  the  wall  glared  down  at  her. 
The  old  aunt  who  drank  her  tea  noisily 
sat  by  the  open  fire.  She  had  a  folded 
handkerchief  in  her  hand,  and  with  it 
she  kept  touching  her  eyes.  It  came  to 
Anne's  mind  that  for  years  her  father 
had  sheltered  the  poor  creature.  Her  own 
children  had  turned  her  out.  They  were 
above  the  convention  of  family  affection. 

"Oh  God!"  Anne  whispered  beneath 
her  breath ;  and  then,  "  Auntie,  where  is 
he  ?    Where  have  they  put  him  ?" 

Following  the  motion  of  the  old  wo- 
man's head,  she  went  through  the  entry, 
past  her  mother's  bed-room,  into  the  par- 
lor. The  curtains  were  half  drawn,  but 
there  was  light  enough  for  her  to  see  the 
Heath  Bed  of  Webster,  the  pink  china 
vases,  the  worn  volumes  of  Dickens  on 
the  what-not.  And  she  saw,  too,  the  aw- 
ful lines  of  the  casket  that  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

The  click  of  the  latch  made  Anne  turn. 
Her  mother,  in  her  night-dress,  stood  in 
the  doorway.  Anne  saw  how  gray  was 
the  hair  that  fell  about  her  face,  how 
pinched  her  lips,  how  shrivelled  her  bare 
feet  upon  the  cold  floor. 

Anne  took  a  step  forward  and  caught 
her  in  her  arms.  "  Oh,  mother,  mother 
dear!"  she  burst  out  sobbing.  "I  know 
now.  I  loved  him  so — I  love  you  so.  I'll 
be  good  to  you,  mother!    I'll  be  good  to 


you 


ONE  goes  to  Monte  Carlo — it  is  well 
to  give  our  vices  at  least  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  excuse — first  of 
all  to  admire.  No  one  goes  there  to  gam- 
ble; that  is  understood.  One  plays  a 
louis  just  for  fun;  then  two;  then  ten. 
You  lose,  get  the  fever,  and  the  passion 
for  the  game  seizes  you  body  and  soul. 
Very  few  escape.  The  influence  of  the 
play  is  subtle,  compelling.  To  many  who 
risk  their  money  the  great  thing  is  to 
become  notorious,  to  strive  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  pointed  out  as  one  of 
the  few  who  have  succeeded  in  breaking 
the  bank.  It  is  the  rendezvous  of  the 
rich  do-nothings,  of  the  true  and  false 
nobility,  and  of  the  rich  decadents,  those 
whose  fortune  vice  has  destroyed,  and 
who  go  there  to  risk  everything  on  a 
throw  of  the  dice. 

The  azure  sea,  the  palace  half  hidden 
among  the  flowers,  the  blue  capes  on  the 
horizon,  this  superb  country  where  the 
purples  of  the  setting  sun  gleam  in  a 
flood  of  beauty  from  between  the  marble 
columns  —  sunsets  that  would  ravish  a 
Turner — all  that  is  only  the  background 
half  concealed  by  this  gilded  and  idle 
bohemia,  by  the  arrogant  and  haughty 
silhouettes  of  the  passers-by. 

A  restless  throng,  types  of  every  na- 
tionality in  the  world,  passes  and  re- 
passes between  the  two  seances  of  play. 
Every  one  walks  with  a  curious  air  of 
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importance.  To  deceive  one's  neighbor 
and  to  be  taken  for  a  great  personage— 
that  seems  to  be  the  one  great  motive. 
And,  in  fact,  there  are  many  princes — 
Montenegrin,  Russian,  Servian,  Bulga- 
rian —  who  exchange  cards  emblazoned 
with  coats  of  arms,  who  carry  their 
heads  high  in  true  royal  fashion,  and 
who,  as  they  pass,  criticise  and  inspect 
each  other  secretly  from  the  corners  of 
their  eyes. 

And  there  is  the  Monte  Carlo  boy,  as 
well  as  the  Monte  Carlo  prince.  The 
former,  a  good  fellow,  rich — nine  times 
in  ten  the  type  of  American  who  does 
London,  Paris,  the  Rhine,  and  Switz- 
erland in  eight  days,  stops  over  only 
a  train  or  two  at  Monte  Carlo  en  route 
for  Italy.  He  risks  a  few  dollars  at 
roulette,  wins  or  loses,  and  departs.  The 
Monte  Carlo  boy  usually  travels  without 
a  valet,  whom  he  considers  so  much  use- 
less baggage,  with  which  European  slow- 
ness encumbers  itself. 

But  the  Monte  Carlo  prince  with- 
out a  valet — never !  Just  at  the  sight 
of  his  perfumed  skin  and  his  smooth  hair, 
of  his  painted  eyebrows,  his  carefully 
curled  mustache,  his  fingers  covered  with 
too  many  gold  rings,  and  his  big  dia- 
monds out  of  all  proportion  to  his  pocket- 
book,  the  hotels  would  shut  their  doors 
in  his  face,  and  the  safety-deposit  vaults 
would  almost  lock  of  themselves.  Alone, 


Visions  haun 

he  looks  like  a  pickpocket.  With  a  valet, 
could  one  suspect  a  man  whom  an  enor- 
mous valet  calls  Monseigneur?  Nev- 
er. On  the  contrary,  the  paper  announces 
his  arrival;  he  is  Monsieur  le  Due,  Si- 
gnor  Conte,  Mylord  So-and-So,  Herr 
Wohlgeboren,  Senor,  Marques,  Bey,  Boy- 
ard,  Pacha,  Rajah.  .  .  . 

The  passers-by  salute  each  other;  the 
ladies  become  very  friendly. 

"  Think,  my  dear,  a  prince  who  with- 
out doubt  owns  a  palace  at  Paris — what 
a  companion  for  this  winter!" 
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their  Brains 

To  all  of  them,  lost  in  admiration  of 
titles,  of  splendor,  and  of  millions,  the 
word  prince  is  magic.  It  is  the  open 
sesame  of  their  dreams.  Old  historic 
chateaux,  fetes,  gala-days,  good  times  to 
come.  .  .  .  Ah,  if  with  the  turn  of  a 
magic  wand  some  fairy  could  let  them 
see  only  half  the  real  truth,  and  could 
show  to  them  the  great  majority  of  these 
so-called  "  princes  "  as  they  are ! 

Then  there  are  some  true  princes, 
after  all.  This  little  dwarf  of  a  man, 
for  example,  with  the  pug  nose  and  lit- 
tle wild-cat  whiskers,  who  calls  his  valet 
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and  is  answered  with  a  "  Monseigneur  " 
—he  is  a  boyard  who  has  come  to  risk 
at  roulette  the  money  earned  from  the 
wine  sold  to  the  Russian  peasants,  in 
the  little  wooden  hut  back  of  his  palace. 
And  the  palace  itself,  and  his  immense 
forests  in  the  Russian  plain,  and  the  hut 
from  which  breathes  the  heavy  smell  of 
alcohol,  the  best  part  of  his  revenue,  he 
risks  it  all  at  roulette,  to  be  devoured  by 
a  single  turn  of  the  wheel. 

And  presently  we  shall  have  the  pa- 
thetic spectacle  of  Monseigneur  com- 
pletely ruined,  leaving  Monte  Carlo  with- 
out sound  of  tambourines  or  trumpets — 
and  without  valet.  A  sad  business,  by- 
the-way,that  of  valet  to  a  prince  at  Monte 
Carlo.  When  the  roulette  wheel  has 
finally  levelled  to  the  ground  all  the 
castles  in  Spain,  the  master  flees,  and  the 
valet,  in  true  comedy  fashion,  has  only 
the  satisfaction  of  shaking  his  fist  at  the 
sky,  and  calling  in  vain  for  his  unpaid 
wages.  But  the  master  is  gone,  never  to 
return.  The  beys  and  the  pachas  seek 
their  dupes  elsewhere,  or,  disgusted  by 
the  failures  of  fortune,  take  up  again 
their  old  business  as  couriers  of  noble 
families,  courtiers  at  Belgrade,  at  Stam- 
boul,  interpreters  at  hotels  at  Smyrna, 
at  Beirut,  at  Cairo.  .  .  . 

Besides  these  princes,  noble  un- 
knowns deign  also  to  take  part.  Look 
at  that  one,  calm  and  disdainful  in  the 
midst  of  the  other  players,  who  are  bend- 
ing their  wrinkled,  anxious  faces  over  the 
roulette  table  and  the  table  of  "  trente 
et  quarante."  With  what  an  air  of  su- 
preme carelessness  he  holds  the  roll  of 
bank-notes  in  his  aristocratic  hand!  He 
wins  or  loses  with  an  imperial,  royal  in- 
difference. At  his  side,  with  an  air  half 
wolf,  half  fox,  his  monocle  fastened  in 
his  eye,  is  the  Parisian  boulevardier, 
the  director  of  a  newspaper  of  scandal. 
He  is  the  parasite  who  is  always  found 
where  good  living  is  to  be  had,  and 
whose  gaze  is  fixed  upon  the  successful 
players  rather  than  upon  the  play.  A 
German  baron,  lolling  in  his  chair,  turns 
his  blue  eye-glasses  toward  the  roulette 
table  and  watches  the  play. 

Farther  along  the  inevitable  maniac 
with  wrinkled  brow  and  the  infallible 
system  for  winning  pulls  out  his  note- 
book, takes  notes,  examines  the  figures,  re- 
makes for  the  hundredth  time  the  calcula- 


tion that  some  day  cannot  fail  to  break 
the  bank.  Near  by  one  of  the  women 
players  makes  her  bet,  and  chews  her 
gloves  with  anxiety  as  the  roulette  wheel 
turns.  Another,  her  face  painted  and  re- 
painted, follows  the  play  with  passion. 
Other  tables  in  the  vast  hall  are  like  this 
one,  surrounded  by  attentive,  feverish  vic- 
tims, at  first  indifferent  in  appearance,  and 
then  little  by  little  seized  with  the  desire 
to  play,  transfigured  by  the  infernal  pas- 
sion. The  sight  of  gold  seems  to  intoxi- 
cate them.  Visions  haunt  their  brains. 
Gold — gold — pleasures,  banquets,  horses, 
champagne — gold  to  enjoy,  to  become 
young  with  again,  to  live.  And  all  this 
at  once,  without  waiting,  without  work, 
if  only  fortune  is  favorable.  .  .  . 

Their  parched  lips  are  silent,  but  it 
seems  that  one  can  hear  the  beating  of 
their  hearts.  The  wheel  turns ;  its  red  re- 
flections make  it  shine  like  the  sun;  it 
illumines  with  its  rays  all  the  faces  that 
are  bent  over  it,  puts  a  flame  into  those 
hungry  eyes ;  its  light  adds  an  air  of  mys- 
tery and  of  terror. 

In  the  splendid  hall  there  is  an  ominous 
silence.  The  columns,  with  their  capi- 
tals of  gold,  the  gilded  mosaics,  the  paint- 
ings where,  upon  a  golden  background, 
are  drawn  the  splendid  groups  of  god- 
desses and  cupids,  the  heavy  ceiling  lac- 
quered with  gold — all  that  seems  to  be  in 
grotesque  harmony  with  the  passion  of 
the  players. 

From  time  to  time  brief  sounds  are 
heard :  "  Rien  ne  va  plus,"  "  rouge 
gagne,"  "  rouge  perd,"  the  noise  of  a  rake 
that  gathers  in  the  gold  and  the  bank- 
notes on  the  table,  a  light  scraping  of 
chairs  moved  here  and  there — "  f  aites 
vos  jeux  " — and  then  silence.  Again  the 
wheel  turns. 

It  is  truly  curious  to  observe  the  crowd 
when  everything  is  finished.  There  is  the 
old  maniac,  note-book  and  pencil  in  hand, 
remaking  his  calculation,  understand- 
ing nothing  at  all  of  his  system — "  it  was 
really  that,  though,  the  plan  ought  to  suc- 
ceed— ah,  never  mind,  it  will  be  to-mor- 
row " — -and  the  old  visionary  gesticulates, 
corrects  his  notes,  and  talks  to  himself 
very  softly,  as  if  to  hush  a  child  to  sleep. 

One  of  the  women  has  lost.  She 
makes  fun  of  it — "  Unfortunate  in  play, 
fortunate   in   love,"   says   the  proverb. 
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She  is  radiant,  and  goes  out  proudly  on 
the  arm  of  an  admirer,  Prince  X.,  who 
one  must  believe  has  won. 

Then  there  is  the  triumphant  queen. 
In  spite  of  her  rouge  she  is  not  beauti- 
ful— but  she  has  been  fortunate.  She 
piles  up  the  gold  and  the  bank-notes  in 
her  little  satchel,  where  they  clink  fra- 
ternally with  her  powder-box  and  her  tor- 
toise-shell comb.  She  has  won.  To-mor- 
row the  newspapers  will  announce  her 
victory.  It  will  encourage  others. 
Sounds  of  admiration  precede  and  follow 
her.  They  admire  her;  indeed,  she  is  al- 
most pretty.  Behind  her  the  boulevardier 
twists  his  mustache  and  decides  to  pay 
his  court  to  her.  These  men  and  women 
promenade  under  the  palm-trees,  seat 
themselves  in  groups  here  and  there,  and 
breathe  in  the  freshness  of  the  evening 
after  the  long,  busy  day. 

Gossip  begins.  With  one  phrase  one 
denounces  the  whole  company.  No- 
thing escapes  their  sarcasm.  They  curse 
in  every  language.  The  unfortunate 
players  rehearse  together  and  enjoy 
among  themselves  the  latest  scandals 
from  Paris  and  from  London,  and  com- 
ment upon  the  story  told  in  Elorence  of 
the  beautiful  Madam  Y.,  and  upon  the 
scandals  of  the  various  winter  resorts. 
They  criticise  the  passers-by. 

"  Apropos  of  idiots,  just  look  at  that 
one — " 

"That  little  hunchback?" 

"  No  hunchback  at  all.  It  is  Z.,  the 
psychological  novelist.  He  walks  bent 
over,  as  one  bending  under  the  great 
weight  of  life." 

"  And  that  pretty  little  brunette  who 
gives  him  her  arm?" 

"  It  is  the  Italian  singer.  He  goes 
out  now  only  with  her,  since  the  time 
when  he  said  in  one  of  his  novels,  '  The 
Italian  woman  does  not  believe  herself 
loved  until  one  is  capable  of  committing 
a  crime  for  her,'  and  he  wishes  to  make 
himself  believe  that  he  is  capable  of  com- 
mitting a  crime  for  love." 

"  Meanwhile  he  plays  like  a  madman." 

"  And  he  wins.  You  know  the  proverb, 
'  fortunate  in  play — '  " 

Farther  on  a  different  group  smokes 
cigars  and  watches  the  passers-by. 

"  See,  there  goes  M  ,  the  former 

minister." 


"  Ah,  yes,"  screams  a  voice,  "  the  one 
the  newspapers  call  '  an  honest  man.' " 

"  And  why  not  ?  An  honest  man  is 
certainly  one  variety  of  the  human  race." 

"  A  variety  that  loses  at  roulette  what 
it  gains  in  power."  And  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  promenade  in  the  calm 
of  the  evening  malice  is  poured  out  to 
overflowing. 

At  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  in  the 
distance  the  crowd  starts  toward  the  din- 
ing-hall.  The  vast  hotels  scattered  ev- 
erywhere over  the  hills  are  brilliantly 
lighted.  A  fragrance  of  flowers,  of  cook- 
ing, and  of  tobacco  mingles  with  a  breath 
from  the  ocean.  The  bells  for  the  dif- 
ferent tables  d'hote  sound.  The  crowd 
separates,  to  come  together  after  a  while 
in  the  gilded  gambling-rooms.  They  say 
au  revoir  to  each  other  in  dialects  as 
varied  as  those  heard  at  the  Tower  of 
Babel. 

In  a  corner,  an  English  reporter,  soli- 
tary and  funereal-looking,  notes  all  this 
for  the  Morning  Telegram,  which  has 
asked  from  him  a  detailed  account  of 
Erench  society. 

Several  years  ago  Monte  Carlo  was  in 
the  common  expression  a  pitiable  thing; 
it  was  only  a  splendid  rock,  like  a  bou- 
quet on  a  coast,  covered  with  roses, 
cactuses,  and  palm-trees.  Little  terraced 
villages  overlooking  the  sea  shielded  dis- 
creetly the  poets  and  the  lovers  and  the 
artists  who  came  there  to  enjoy  the  view. 
One  amused  one's  self  without  show,  one 
fished,  one  hunted,  and  for  three  francs 
a  day — was  it  not  humiliating  ?  —  one 
had  on  the  table  all  the  game  of  the 
hills,  all  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  all  the 
fruits  of  Eden.  Fresh  air  and  liberty 
were  not  reckoned  in  the  bill. 

Was  it  not  a  shameful  thing  that  there 
was  not  at  that  time  either  a  casino,  or  a 
gambling-hall,  or  theatres,  or  cafes,  and 
that  living  did  not  cost  fifty  francs  a 
day? 

Presently  a  company  of  financiers  put 
themselves  to  work.  First  they  built  the 
gambling-hall.  The  flat-roofed  villas 
were  torn  down,  beautiful  cafes  were 
erected  in  their  place,  and  railroads  level- 
led down  the  fields  of  roses.  The  scandal 
of  oranges  picked  from  the  trees  and  of 
flowers  whose  fragrance  could  be  breathed 
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for  nothing  was  suppressed  once  for  all. 
Advertising  filled  the  newspapers,  and 
the  financiers  laid  the  foundations  for 
immense  fortunes,  to  which  every  snob 
in  the  universe  contributed. 

And  since  that  time  Monte  Carlo  has 
known  a  glorious  destiny.  It  draws  its 
victims  from  every  side,  destroys  them, 
sucks  their  blood,  drains  their  gold;  and 
it  is  the  country  where  one  laughs  and 
finds  amusement.  There  are  no  unhappy 
faces,  no  broken-down  players.  To  such 
the  company  offers  a  railroad  ticket, 
that  the  enchanted  land  may  be  freed  as 
soon  as  possible  of  their  lamentations. 

One  sees  only  the  appearances  of  lux- 
ury and  of  gayety  in  this  glittering  com- 
munity. Despair  would  make  a  blot  upon 
it.  Those  who  have  lost  their  fortunes 
disappear  like  magic,  and  while  the  news- 
papers announce  on  their  first  page, 
"  Monsieur  le  Due  has  left  the  azure 
coast  and  has  returned  to  his  sumptuous 
apartments,"  the  poor  devil  goes  to  con- 
ceal his  shame  in  some  little  shanty  lost 
in  the  ocean  of  Parisian  roofs. 

But  all  have  not  the  courage  to  go 


away.  Many  stay.  Of  such  not  a  word 
is  heard.  The  cold,  the  rain,  the  fog, 
ruin,  and  death  are  and  ought  to  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  announcement  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  press,  wholly  unknown  in 
this  favored  spot.  Orange-trees  always 
in  flower,  palm-trees  always  green,  and 
the  sky  always  blue,  a  continual  fete, 
winners,  fortunate  gamblers,  nobles,  mill- 
ionaires, counts,  dukes,  grand  -  dukes, 
highnesses,  and  princes,  princes,  princes 
— that  is  what  people  want  at  Monte 
Carlo. 

A  pistol  -  shot  is  never  heard,  never 
wakes  an  echo,  never  causes  a  scandal. 
The  walks  where  the  cactuses  stretch  out 
in  perspective  toward  the  sea  are  always 
clean  and  well  sanded.  One  never  sees 
a  drop  of  blood.  It  only  needs  a  little 
water  and  a  rake-,  and  all  is  finished — 
only,  the  next  day,  when  you  unfold  your 
paper,  you  read  something  like  this : 
"  X.  started  yesterday  for  a  long  voy- 
age of  exploration  around  the  world.  We 
wish  him  good  luck " — and  the  world 
knows  what  it  means. 
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In  Hntnmn 

i?y  i^ry  Applewhite  Bacon 

September. — If  in  the  fierce  heats  of  summer  Nature  seems  indiffer- 
ent to  her  child,  with  the  first  hint  of  autumn  given  by  the  few  crimsoning 
leaves  of  the  black-gum  in  a  forest  of  green,  or  the  day  of  chill  east  wind 
and  rain  striking  in  abruptly  towards  the  end  of  August,  she  begins  to 
cheat  his  mind  into  forgetfuiness  of  past  wrongs  and  to  prepare  for  him 
enchanted  palaces. 

As  yet  the  uplands  are  showing  but  little  change  in  their  verdure ;  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  seems  even  darker,  and  there  are  tones  of  yellow  in  the 
grassy  hedge-rows  ;  but  the  meadows,  especially  in  the  mellow  light  of 
late  afternoon,  wear  a  quiet  richness  that  seems  peculiar  to  this  season. 
Fodder  was  gathered  a  fortnight  ago,  but  there  is  something  pleasant  to 
the  eye  in  the  dull  yellow  of  the  long  rows  of  corn-stalks  with  their  slowly 
hardening  ears.  Along  the  narrow  watercourses  is  a  luxurious  growth 
of  shrubs  and  grasses,  tangled  with  climbing  plants  and  dashed  with 
bright  color— the  purple  of  iron-weed,  the  intricate  orange  threads  of  the 
love-vine,  the  scarlet  berries  of  the  cat's-paw  growing  about  a  soft  husk 
which  mimics  the  pretty  cushion  under  pussy's  foot,  and,  more  charming 
than  any  of  these,  the  ceaselessly  moving  blue  and  yellow^of  tiny  silken 
wings. 

This  has  been  a  busy  morning,  but  not  too  busy  to  note  the  pure 
freshness  of  the  air  blowing  from  yonder  far-off  mountains  and  the  sweet 
rustling  of  the  leaves  ;  to  listen  to  the  song  of  some  young  orioles  and  the 
clear  notes  of  two  jolly  little  wrens;  or  to  delight  one's  eye  with  the 
picture  made  by  a  brown  cabin  in  the  field  opposite,  where  the  branches 
of  a  plum-tree  are  hung  from  end  to  end  with  a  morning-glory  vine  and 
wave  its  wide  leaves  and  frail  rosy  trumpets  above  the  low  roof  and  before 
the  half-open  door.  It  were  even  happiness  enough  for  one  morning  to 
watch  the  stirring  of  the  green  branches  of  the  row  of  apple-trees  yonder 
with  their  reddening  fruit,  or  the  kaleidoscope  of  leaf-image  and  sunlight 
on  the  white  walk  below. 

....  The  garden  is  overspread  with  gorgeous  color.  The  whole 
scale  of  reds  and  yellows,  shading  into  richest  brown,  is  exhibited  in  the 
salvia,  marigolds,  and  dahlias,  the  pale  blue  of  plumbago  in  lovely  con- 
trast. There  are  rose-buds  just  parting — white,  pale  pink,  and  crimson ; 
above  the  zinnias  butterflies  repeating  their  own  rich  hues  rise  and  sink 
endlessly ;  and,  oh  joy !  a  humming-bird,  an  iridescent  beam,  flashes  in 
and  out  of  the  scarlet  cypress.  One  might  say  that  the  nasturtiums  are  at 
their  best,  but  that,  like  some  rare  human  friends,  they  seem  always  at 
their  best.  Even  the  broad  bronze  leaves  and  vermilion-tinted  fruit  of  the 
palma-christi  against  the  sweet  blue  sky  are  not  to  be  despised.  The  air 
has  in  it  the  faint  odor  of  petunias,  the  fragrance  also  of  madeira  blooms, 
hundreds  of  whose  tiny  blackened  corollas  the  light  breeze  blows  in  eddies 
along  the  gravel  paths. 

October. — The  sudden  gala  of  maples  under  the  rich  blue  of  the  sky 
is  as  affecting  as  the  fragile  loveliness  of  the  snowdrop  whose  white  bells 
ring  low  prophecies  of  Spring.  There  has  been  a  daily  enrichment  of  color 
in  the  landscape ;  in  its  larger  masses  of  green  only  by  a  gradual  blending 
of  red  and  yellow  tones,  like  a  skilful  crescendo  in  music,  but  in  the  open 
places  on  hill  and  meadow  by  the  wide  blossoming  of  golden-rod  and 
white  and  purple  asters  past  all  numbering.    The  sunshine  is  almost  a 
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palpable  gold,  and  a  blue  haze,  Autumn's  supreme  enchantment,  has  laid 
its  touch  upon  the  earth.  And  often  still,  with  the  long-  level  rays  of  the 
low  sun  striking  across  the  meadows,  somewhere  in^  their  cool  coverts  a 
mocking-bird  sings. 

.  The  pageant  grows  daily  more  splendid.  To  the  thousands 
keeping  festival  in  white  and  blue  and  gold  by  the  road-side  and  in  the 
open  fields,  are  joining  themselves  the  majestic  priesthood  of  the  forests, 
robed  in  vestments  for  glory  and  for  beauty.  Above  is  a  vault  of  sapphire, 
and  the  spaces  of  the  vast  temple  are  pervaded  with  blue  as  with  the 
smoke  of  incense.  And  with  the  day's  passing,  the  sunset  gathers  up  all 
the  colors  of  earth  and  sky  into  a  swiftly  changing  phantasma  lingering 
in  the  translucent  opal  depths  till  the  stars  shine  and  the  airs  of  evening 
breathe  benediction. 

It  is  too  pretty  to  see  how  one  or  two  cherry-trees  in  the  garden  have 
put  forth  a  few  scattered  white  blossoms  in  the  warm  air  as  if  dreaming 
of  Spring,  as  little  children  prattle  in  their  sleep  of  the  day's  vanished 
pleasure. 

.  .  .  .  One  may  after  a  fashion  name  the  changing  aspects  of  these 
fair  days,  but  a  language  more  mystical  than  human  speech  is  needed 
wherein  to  suggest  the  strange  sweetness  of  these  still  nights,  with  their 
"  long  glories"  of  the  harvest-moon. 

November.  — The  myriad  pomp  of  the  wild  flowers  has  passed;  soft- 
est grays  and  pale  yellowish-browns  have  taken  the  place  of  purple  and 
white  and  gold  ;  and  for  ordered  ray  and  flower  are  tiny  tufted  masses 
sending  at  every  breath  of  air  minute  white-winged  seeds.  The  oak  leaves 
cling  stubbornly  to  the  tree,  some  of  them  still  richly  colored.  The  brilliant 
variegation  of  the  sweet-gums  has  become  deepest  purple  and  wine  red 
with  scattered  touches  of  orange ;  beneath  them  is  a  carpet  of  the  same 
colors,  and  close  at  hand  one  may  see  many  of  the  pretty  branches  almost 
bare. 

The  shy  wood-birds — round- bodied  little  fellows  they  are  now,  perhaps 
with  much  feeding  on  sumac-berries  and  red  and  purple  haws — make 
their  sharp  little  cries  as  they  dart  in  and  out  of  the  hedge-rows,  conceal- 
ed almost  instantly  in  the  grays  and  browns  of  the  weeds  and  shrubs. 

.  .  .  .  We  have  had  a  few  days  of  rain;  since  then  fitful  gusts  of 
wind  detaching  rapidly  the  fading  leaves  from  the  trees  and  whirling  them 
with  all  prettiness  of  motion  through  the  air  or  along  the  ground.  To-day 
the  sunshine  seems  more  than  usually  pervading,  perhaps  because  there 
are  more  open  spaces  into  which  its  soft  pale  brilliance  may  reach. 

.  .  .  .  Just  the  close-knit  grass  rising  and  sinking  with  the  low 
furrows  of  fields  long  left  only  to  the  action  of  sun  and  rain,  the  wind 
stirring  its  long,  jointed  fibres  ;  its  vivid  witnessing  to  glorious  summer 
long  past,  the  desolation  of  winter  not  yet  upon  it. 

.  .  .  .  Late  in  the  month  as  it  is,  the  sky  continues  a  lovely  blue.  I 
went  out  this  afternoon  before  it  had  faded  to  silver,  and  walked  along  the 
lonely  fields,  looking  at  the  gray  belts  of  woodland,  at  the  sombre  green 
of  the  pines,  at  the  dim,  dim  forms  of  the  mountains.  I  came  to  a  long 
sloping  field  covered  only  with  the  homely  brownish-yellow  of  broom- 
sedge,  discovering  as  I  stood  there  that  even  it  had  its  own  quiet  beauty. 
I  marked  the  level  surface,  the  silver  lustre  of  the  silken-winged  seeds, 
the  fine  purple  lines  along  their  sheaths.  Purpling  shadows  lengthened 
eastward  on  the  still  earth  as  I  had  seen  them  lengthen  before.  At 
intervals  from  a  belt  of  woods  hard  by  came  the  calling  of  a  dove  with 
its  tender  sweetness.  In  the  pale,  rose-tinged  blue  of  the  evening  sky  a 
star  shone  softly  luminous,  and  the  day  died  in  a  low  canticle  of  peace. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


ERE  it  is,"  said  the  Duchess,  as 
the  carriage  stopped.  "  Isn't  it 
an  odd  little  place?" 


And  as  she  and  Julie  paused  on  the 
pavement,  Julie  looked  listlessly  at  her 
new  home.  It  was  a  two-storied  brick 
house  built  about  1780.  The  front  door 
boasted  a  pair  of  Ionian  columns  and  a 
classical  canopy  or  pediment.  The  win- 
dows had  still  the  original  small  panes; 
the  mansarde  roof  with  its  one  dormer 
was  untouched.  The  little  house  had 
rather  deep  eaves;  three  windows  above; 
two,  and  the  front  door,  below.  It  wore 
a  prim  old-fashioned  air,  a  good  deal 
softened  and  battered,  however,  by  age; 
and  it  stood  at  the  corner  of  two  quiet 
back  streets,  destined  no  doubt  to  be  re- 
built before  long,  in  the  general  reju- 
venation of  Mayfair. 

As  the  Duchess  had  said,  it  occupied 
the  site  of  what  had  once — about  1740 — 
been  the  westerly  end  of  a  mews  belong- 
ing to  houses  in  Cureton  Street,  long 
since  pulled  down.  The  space  filled  by 
these  houses  was  now  occupied  by  one 
great  mansion  and  its  gardens.  The  rest 
of  the  mews  had  been  converted  into 
three-story  houses  of  a  fair  size  looking 
south,  with  a  back  road  between  them 
and  the  gardens  of  Cureton  House.  But 
at  the  southwesterly  corner  of  what  was 
now  Heribert  Street,  fronting  west,  and 
quite  out  of  line  and  keeping  with  the 
rest,  was  this  curious  little  place,  built 
probably  at  a  different  date,  and  for  some 
special  family  reason.  The  big  planes  in 
the  Cureton  House  gardens  came  close  to 
it,  and  overshadowed  it;  one  side  wall  of 
the  house,  in  fact,  formed  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  garden.  The  Duchess,  full 
of  nervousness,  ran  up  the  steps,  put  in 
the  key  herself,  and  threw  open  the  door. 
An  elderly  Scotch  woman,  the  care-taker, 
appeared  from  the  back,  and  stood  wait- 
ing to  show  them  over. 


"Oh!  Julie! — perhaps  it's  too  queer 
and  musty!"  cried  the  Duchess,  looking 
round  her  in  some  dismay.  "  I  thought, 
you  know,  it  would  be  a  little  out-of- 
the-way  and  quaint — unlike  other  people 
— just  what  you  ought  to  have !    But — " 

"I  think  it's  delightful,"  said  Julie, 
standing  absently  before  a  case  of  stuffed 
birds,  somewhat  moth-eaten,  which  took 
up  a  good  deal  of  space  in  the  little  hall; 
"  I  love  stuffed  birds." 

The  Duchess  glanced  at  her  uneasily. 
"  What  is  she  thinking  about  ?"  she  won- 
dered.   But  Julie  roused  herself. 

"  Why,  it  looks  as  though  everything 
here  had  gone  to  sleep  for  a  hundred 
years!"  she  said,  gazing  in  astonishment 
at  the  little  hall  with  its  old  clock,  its 
two  or  three  stiff  hunting  pictures, 
its  drab-painted  walls,  its  poker-work 
chest. 

And  the  drawing-room !  The  care-taker 
had  opened  the  windows.  It  was  a  mild 
March  day,  and  there  were  misty  sun- 
gleams  stealing  along  the  lawns  of  Cure- 
ton  House.  None  entered  the  room  itself, 
for  its  two  semicircular  windows  looked 
north  over  the  gardens.  Yet  it  was  not 
uncheerful.  Its  faded  curtains  of  blue 
•rep,  its  buff  walls,  on  which  the  pictures 
and  miniatures  in  their  tarnished  gilt 
frames  were  arranged  at  intervals  in  stiff 
patterns  and  groups;  the  Italian  glass, 
painted  with  dilapidated  Cupids,  over  the 
mantel-piece;  the  two  or  three  Sheraton  ' 
arm  -  chairs  and  settees,  covered  with 
threadbare  needle-work  from  the  days  of 
"  Evelina " ;  a  carpet  of  old  and  well- 
preserved  Brussels, — blue  arabesques  on  a 
white  ground;  one  or  two  pieces  of  old 
satinwood  furniture,  very  fine  and  per- 
fect; a  heavy  centre  table,  its  cloth  gar- 
nished with  some  early  Victorian  wool- 
work, and  a  pair  of  pink  glass  vases; 
on  another  small  table  close  by,  of  a  most 
dainty  and  spindle-legged  correctness,  a 
set  of  Indian  chessmen  under  a  glass 
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shade ;  and  on  another  a  collection  of  tiny 
animals,  stags  and  dogs  for  the  most 
part,  deftly  "  pinched  "  out  of  soft  paper, 
also  under  glass,  and  as  perfect  as  when 
their  slender  limbs  were  first  fashioned 
by  Cousin  Mary  Leicester's  mother,  some- 
where about  the  year  that  Marie  An- 
toinette mounted  the  scaffold:  —  these 
various  elements,  ugly  and  beautiful, 
combined  to  make  a  general  effect,  clean, 
fastidious,  frugal,  and  refined,  that  was 
in  truth  full  of  a  sort  of  acid  charm. 

"Oh!  T  like  it!— I  like  it  so  much!" 
cried  Julie,  throwing  herself  down  into 
one  of  the  straight  -  backed  arm  -  chairs, 
and  looking  first  round  the  walls,  and 
then  through  the  windows  to  the  gar- 
dens outside. 

"  My  dear !"  said  the  Duchess,  flitting 
from  one  thing  to  another,  frowning  and 
a  little  "  fussed."  "  Those  curtains  won't 
do  at  all !   I  must  send  some  from  home." 

"  No,  no,  Evelyn !  Not  a  thing  shall  be 
changed;  you  shall  lend  it  me  just  as  it 
is,  or  not  at  all.  What  a  character  it  has ! 
I  taste  the  person  who  lived  here." 

"  Cousin  Mary  Leicester  ?"  said  the 
Duchess.  "  Well,  she  was  rather  an  odd- 
ity. She  was  Low  Church,  like  my  mo- 
ther-in-law; but  oh!  so  much  nicer! 
Once  I  let  her  come  to  Grosvenor  Square, 
and  speak  to  the  servants  about  going 
to  church.  The  groom  of  the  chambers 
said  she  was  '  a  dear  old  lady,  and  if  she 
were  his  cousin  he  wouldn't  mind  her 
being  a  bit  touched.'  My  maid  said  she 
had  no  idea  poke-bonnets  could  be  so 
sweet!  It  made  her  understand  what  the 
Queen  looked  like  when  she  was  young. 
And  none  of  them  have  ever  been  to- 
church  since  that  I  can  make  out. — There 
was  one  very  curious  thing  about  Cousin 
Mary  Leicester,"  added  the  Duchess,  slow- 
ly, —  "  she  had  second  -  sight !  She  saw 
her  old  mother — in  this  room, — once  or 
twice — after  she  had  been  dead  for  years. 
And  she  saw  Bertie  once — when  he  was 
away  on  a  long  voyage — " 

"  Ghosts,  too !"  said  Julie,  crossing  her 
hands  before  her  with  a  little  shiver, — 
"  that  completes  it!" 

"  Sixty  years !"  said  the  Duchess,  mus- 
ing. "  It  was  a  long  time,  wasn't  it,  to 
live  in  this  little  house, — and  scarcely 
ever  leave  it.  Oh !  she  had  quite  a  circle 
of  her  own.  For  many  years  her  funny 
little  sister  lived  here  too.   And  there  was 


a  time,  Bertie  says,  when  there  was  al- 
most a  rivalry  between  them  and  two 
other  famous  old  ladies  who  lived  in 
Bruton  Street — what  was  their  name? 
Oh!  the  Miss  Berrys. — Horace  Walpole's 
Miss  Berrys.  All  sorts  of  famous  people, 
I  believe,  have  sat  in  these  chairs.  But 
the  Miss  Berrys  won." 

"  Not  in  years  ?  Cousin  Mary  outlived 
them." 

"  Ah ! — but  she  was  dead  long  before 
she  died,"  said  the  Duchess  as  she  came 
to  perch  on  the  arm  of  Julie's  chair,  and 
threw  her  arm  round  her  friend's  neck. 
"  After  her  little  sister  departed  this  life, 
she  became  a  very  silent,  shrivelled  thing 
— except  for  her  religion, — and  very  few 
people  saw  her.  She  took  a  fancy  to  me 
— which  was  odd,  wasn't  it,  when  I'm  such 
a  worldling! — and  she  let  me  come  in  and 
out.  Every  morning  she  read  the  Psalms 
and  Lessons,  with  her  old -maid,  who  was 
just  her  own  age — in  this  very  chair.  And 
two  or  three  times  a  month,  Bertie  would 
slip  round  and  read  them  with  her — 
you  know,  Bertie's  very  religious !  And 
then  she'd  work  at  flannel  petticoats  for 
the  poor,  or  something  of  that  kind,  till 
lunch.  Afterwards  she'd  go  and  read  the 
Bible  to  people  in  the  workhouse  or  in 
hospital.  When  she  came  home,  the 
butler  brought  her  the  Times;  and  some- 
times you'd  find  her  by  the  fire,  straining 
her  old  eyes 'over  'a  little  Dante.'  And 
she  always  dressed  for  dinner  —  every- 
thing was  quite  smart  —  and  her  old 
butler  served  her.  Afterwards  her  maid 
played  dominoes  or  spillikins  with  her, — 
all  her  life  she  never  touched  a  card, — 
and  they  read  a  chapter — and  Cousin 
Mary  played  a  hymn  on  that  funny  little 
old  piano — there,  in  the  corner, — and  at 
ten  they  all  went  to  bed.  Then  one  morn- 
ing the  maid  went  in  to  wake  her,  and 
she  saw  her  dear  sharp  nose  and  chin 
against  the  light — and  her  hands  like 
that,  in  front  of  her — and — well,  I  sup- 
pose, she'd  gone  to  play  hymns  in  heaven ! 
— dear  Cousin  Mary!  Julie!  isn't  it 
strange  the  kind  of  lives  so  many  of  us 
have  to  lead  ? — Julie !" — the  little  Duchess 
laid  her  cheek  against  her  friend's — "  do 
you  believe  in  another  life?" 

"  You  forget  I'm  a  Catholic,"  said 
Julie,  smiling  rather  doubtfully. 

The  old  clock  in  the  hall  struck.  The 
Duchess  sprang  up. 
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"  Oh !  Julie — I  have  got  to  be  at  Cla- 
risse's  by  four.  I  promised  her  I'd  go 
and  settle  about  my  Drawing  Room  dress 
to-day. — Let's  see  the  rest  of  the  house." 

And  they  went  rapidly  through  it.  All 
of  it  was  stamped  with  the  same  charac- 
ter, representing  as  it  were  the  meeting- 
point  between  an  inherited  luxury  and  a 
personal  asceticism.  Beautiful  chairs,  or 
cabinets  transported  sixty  years  before 
from  one  of  the  old  Crowborough  houses 
in  the  country  to  this  little  abode;  side 
by  side  with  things  the  cheapest  and 
the  commonest; — all  that  Cousin  Mary 
Leicester  could  ever  persuade  herself  to 
buy  with  her  own  money.  For  all  the 
latter  part  of  her  life  she  had  been  half 
a  mystic,  and  half  a  great  lady;  secretly 
hating  the  luxury  from  which  she  had 
not  the  strength  to  free  herself ;  dressing 
ceremoniously,  as  the  Duchess  had  said, 
for  a  solitary  dinner;  and  all  the  while 
going  in  sore  remembrance  of  a  Master 
who  "  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 

At  any  rate,  there  was  an  ample  supply 
of  household  stuff  for  a  single  woman  and 
her  maids.  In  the  china-cupboard  there 
were  still  the  old-fashioned  Crown  Derby 
services,  the  costly  cut-glass,  the  Leeds 
and  Wedgwood  dessert  -  dishes  that  Cous- 
in Mary  Leicester  had  used  for  half  a 
century.  The  care  -  taker  produced  the 
keys  of  the  iron-lined  plate-cupboard,  and 
showed  its  old-world  contents,  clean  and 
in  order. 

"  Why,  Julie !  If  we'd  only  ordered  the 
dinner  I  might  have  come  to  dine  with 
you  to-night!"  cried  the  Duchess,  enjoy- 
ing and  peering  into  everything  like  a 
child  with  its  doll's  house.  "  And  the 
linen — gracious  !" — as  the  doors  of  an- 
other cupboard  were  opened  to  her.  "  But 
now  I  remember,  Bertie  said  nothing  was 
to  be  touched  till  he  made  up  his  mind 
what  to  do  with  the  little  place.  Why, 
there's  everything!" 

And  they  both  looked  in  astonishment 
at  the  white  fragrant  rows,  at  the  worn 
monogram  in  the  corners  of  the  sheets,  at 
the  little  bags  of  lavender  and  pot-pourri 
ranged  along  the  shelves. 

Suddenly  Julie  turned  away,  and  sat 
down  by  an  open  window,  carrying  her 
eyes  far  from  the  house  and  its  stores. 

"  It  is  too  much,  Evelyn !"  she  said, 
sombrely. — "  It  oppresses  me.  I  don't 
think  I  can  live  up  to  it." 


"  Julie !" — and  again  the  little  Duchess 
came  to  stand  caressingly  beside  her. 
"  Why,  you  must  have  sheets !  —  and 
knives  and  forks!  Why  should  you  get 
ugly  new  ones,  when  you  can  use  Cousin 
Mary's?  She  would  have  loved  you  to 
have  them." 

"  She  would  have  hated  me  with  all  her 
heart!"  said  Miss  Le  Breton — probably 
with  much  truth. 

The  two  were  silent  a  little.  Through 
Julie's  stormy  heart  there  swept  longings 
and  bitterness  inexpressible.  What  did 
she  care  for  the  little  house  and  all  its 
luxuries!  She  was  sorry  that  she  had 
fettered  herself  with  it.  . . .  Nearly  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon — and  no  letter 
— not  a  word! 

"Julie!"  said  the  Duchess  softly  in 
her  ear,  "you  know  —  you  can't  live 
here  alone.  I'm  afraid  Bertie  would 
make  a  fuss." 

"  I've  thought  of  that,"  said  Julie, 
wearily.  "  But — shall  we  really  go  on 
with  it,  Evelyn  ?" 

The  Duchess  looked  entreaty.  Julie 
repented,  and  drawing  her  friend  tow- 
ards her,  rested  her  head  against  the 
chinchilla  cloak. 

"  I'm  tired,  I  suppose,"  she  said  in  a 
low  voice.  "  Don't  think  me  an  ungrate- 
ful wretch. — Well, — there's  my  foster- 
sister  and  her  child." 

"  Madame  Bornier,  and  the  little  crip- 
ple girl  ?"  cried  the  Duchess. — "  Excel- 
lent !    Where  are  they  ?" 

"  Leonie  is  in  the  French  Governesses' 
Home,  as  it  happens,  looking  out  for  a 
situation,  and  the  child  is  in  the  Ortho- 
paedic Hospital.  They've  been  straight- 
ening her  foot.  It's  wonderfully  better, 
and  she's  nearly  ready  to  come  out." 

"  Are  they  nice,  Julie  ?" 

"  Therese  is  an  angel — you  must  be  the 
one  thing  or  the  other,  apparently,  if 
you're  a  cripple.  And  as  for  Leonie — 
well,  if  she  comes  here,  nobody  need  be 
anxious  about  my  finances.  She'd  count 
every  crust  and  cinder.  We  couldn't 
keep  any  English  servant;  but  we  could 
get  a  Belgian  one." 

"But  is  she  nice?"  repeated  the 
Duchess. 

"  I'm  used  to  her,"  said  Julie,  in  the 
same  inanimate  voice. 

Suddenly  the  clock  in  the  hall  below 
struck  four. 
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"  Heavens !"  cried  the  Duchess.  "  You 
don't  know  how  Clarisse  keeps  you  to 
your  time.  Shall  I  go  on,  and  send  the 
carriage  back  for  you?" 

"Don't  trouble  about  me.  I  should 
like  to  look  round  me  here  a  little  longer." 

"  You'll  remember  that  some  of  our  fel- 
low-criminals may  look  in  after  five? 
Dr.  Meredith  and  Lord  Lackington  said, 
as  we  were  getting  away  last  night — Oh! 
how  that  door-step  of  Aunt  Flora's  burnt 
my  shoes ! — that  they  should  come  round. 
And  Jacob  is  coming;  he'll  stay  and 
dine.  And,  Julie, — I've  asked  Captain 
Warkworth  to  dine  to-morrow  night." 

"  Have  you  ?  That's  noble  of  you — for 
you  don't  like  him." 

"I  don't  know  him!"  cried  the 
Duchess,  protesting.  "  If  you  like  him — 
of  course  it's  all  right.  Was  he — was 
he  very  agreeable  last  night?"  she  added, 
slyly. 

"  What  a  word  to  apply  to  anybody  or 
anything  connected  with  last  night !" 

"  Are  you  very  sore,  Julie  ?" 

"  Well  —  on  this  very  day  of  being 
turned  out — it  hurts.  I  wonder  who  is 
writing  Lady  Henry's  letters  for  her 
this  afternoon?" 

"  I  hope  they  are  not  getting  written," 
said  the  Duchess,  savagely ;  "  and  that 
she's  missing  you  abominably!  Good- 
by — au  revoir!  If  I  am  twenty  minutes 
late  with  Clarisse,  I  sha'n't  get  any  fit- 
ting, Duchess  or  no  Duchess!" 

And  the  little  creature  hurried  off;  not 
so  fast,  however,  but  that  she  found  time 
to  leave  a  number  of  parting  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  house,  with  the  Scotch 
care-taker,  on  her  way  to  her  carriage. 

Julie  rose,  and  made  her  way  down  to 
the  drawing-room  again.  The  Scotch 
woman  saw  that  she  wanted  to  be  alone, 
and  left  her. 

The  windows  were  still  open  to  the 
garden  outside.  Julie  examined  the 
paths,  the  shrubberies,  the  great  plane- 
trees;  then  she  strained  her  eyes  towards 
the  mansion  itself.  But  not  much  of  it 
could  be  seen.  The  little  house  at  the 
corner  had  been  carefully  planted  out. 

What  wealth  it  implied — that  space  and 
size,  in  London!  Evidently  the  house 
was  still  shut  up.  The  people  who  owned 
it  were  now  living  the  same  cumbrous, 
magnificent  life  in  the  country  which 
tney  would  soon  come  up  to  live  in  the 


capital.  Honors,  parks,  money,  birth, — 
all  were  theirs,  as  naturally  as  the  sun 
rose.  Julie  envied  and  hated  the  big- 
house,  and  all  it  stood  for;  she  flung  a 
secret  defiance  at  this  coveted  and  ele- 
gant Mayfair  that  lay  around  her,  this 
heart  of  all  that  is  recognized,  accepted, 
carelessly  sovereign,  in  our  "  material- 
ized "  upper  class. 

And  yet  all  the  while  she  knew  that  it 
was  an  unreal  and  passing  defiance.  She 
would  not  be  able  in  truth  to  free  her- 
self from  the  ambition  to  live  and  shine 
in  this  world  of  the  English  rich  and 
well-born.  For,  after  all,  as  she  told  her- 
self with  rebellious  passion,  it  was  or 
ought  to  be  her  world.  And  yet  her  whole 
being  was  sore  from  the  experiences  of 
these  three  years  with  Lady  Henry — from 
those,  above  all,  of  the  preceding  twenty- 
four  hours.  She  wove  no  romance  about 
herself.  "  I  should  have  dismissed  my- 
self long  ago!"  she  would  have  said, 
contemptuously,  to  any  one  who  could 
have  compelled  the  disclosure  of  her 
thoughts.  But  the  long  and  miserable 
struggle  of  her  self-love  with  Lady 
Henry's  arrogance;  of  her  gifts  with  her 
circumstances;  the  presence  in  this  very 
world,  where  she  had  gained  so  marked 
a  personal  success,  of  two  clashing  esti- 
mates of  herself,  both  of  which  she  per- 
fectly understood — the  one  exalting  her, 
the  other  merely  implying  the  cool  and 
secret  judgment  of  persons  who  see  the 
world  as  it  is: — these  things  made  a  heat 
and  poison  in  her  blood. 

She  was  not  good  enough,  not  desira- 
ble enough,  to  be  the  wife  of  the  man  she 
loved.  Here  was  the  plain  fact  that 
stung  and  stung. 

Jacob  Delafield  had  thought  her  good 
enough!  She  still  felt  the  pressure  of 
his  warm  strong  fingers, — the  touch  of 
his  kiss  upon  her  hand.  What  a  paradox 
wTas  she  living  in!  The  Duchess  might 
well  ask, — why,  indeed,  had  she  refused 
Jacob  Delafield,  that  first  time?  As  to 
the  second  refusal,  that  needed  no  ex- 
planation, at  least  for  herself.  When, 
upon  that  winter's  day,  now  some  six 
weeks  past,  which  had  beheld  Lady  Henry 
more  than  commonly  tyrannical,  and  her 
companion  more  than  commonly  weary 
and  rebellious,  Delafield's  stammered 
words — as  he  and  she  were  crossing  Gros- 
venor  Square  in  the  January  dusk — had 
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struck  for  the  second  time  upon  her  ear, 
she  was  already  under  Warkworth's 
charm.  But  before  ? — the  first  time  ?  She 
had  come  to  Lady  Henry  firmly  deter- 
mined to  marry  as  soon,  and  as  well,  as 
she  could;  to  throw  off  the  slur  on  her 
life;  to  regularize  her  name  and  place 
in  the  world.  And  then  the  possible  heir 
of  the  Chudleighs  proposes  to  her — and 
she  rejects  him ! 

It  was  sometimes  difficult  for  her  now 
to  remember  all  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  this  strange  action,  of  which  she  was 
secretly  so  proud.  But  the  explanation  was 
in  truth  not  far  from  that  which  she  had 
given  to  the  Duchess.  The  wild  strength 
in  her  own  nature  had  divined  and  shrunk 
from  a  similar  strength  in  Delafield's. 
Here  indeed  one  came  upon  the  fact 
which  forever  differentiated  her  from 
the  adventuress — had  Sir  Wilfrid  known. 
She  wanted  money  and  name;  there  were 
days  when  she  hungered  for  them.  But 
she  would  not  give  too  reckless  a  price 
for  them.  She  was  a  personality,  a  soul; 
not  a  vulgar  woman;  not  merely  callous 
or  greedy.  She  dreaded  to  be  miserable; 
she  had  a  thinst  for  happiness;  and  the 
heart  was,  after  all,  stronger  than  the 
head. 

Jacob  Delafield  ? — no  ! — her  being  con- 
tracted and  shivered  at  the  thought  of 
him.  A  will  tardily  developed;  if  all 
accounts  of  his  school  and  college  days 
were  true,  but  now,  as  she  believed,  in- 
vincible; a  mystic;  an  ascetic;  a  man 
under  whose  modest,  or  careless,  or  self- 
mocking  ways,  she,  with  her  eye  for 
character,  divined  the  most  critical  in- 
stincts, and  a  veracity,  iron,  scarcely 
human;  a  man  before  whom  one  must  be 
always  posing  at  one's  best: — that  was 
a  personal  risk  too  great  to  take  for  a 
Julie  Le  Breton. 

Unless,  indeed —  Her  cheeks  flamed. 
If  it  came  to  this,  that  one  must  think 
no  more  of  love,  but  only  of  power — why, 
then — 

A  ring  at  the  door,  resounding  through 
the  quiet  side  street.  After  a  minute,  the 
Scotch  woman  opened  the  drawing-room 
door. 

"  Please,  miss — is  this  meant  for  you  ?" 

Julie  took  the  letter  in  astonishment. 
Then  through  the  door  she  saw  a  man 
standing  in  the  hall,  and  recognized  Cap- 
tain Warkworth's  Indian  servant. 


"  I  don't  understand  him,"  said  the 
Scotch  woman,  shaking  her  head. 

Julie  went  out  to  speak  with  him.  The 
man  had  been  sent  to  Crowborough  House 
with  instructions  to  inquire  for  Miss 
Le  Breton,  and  deliver  his  note.  The 
groom  of  the  chambers,  misinterpreting 
the  man's  queer  English  and  thinking 
the  matter  urgent — the  note  was  marked 
"  immediate  " — had  sent  him  after  the 
ladies  to  Heribert  Street. 

The  man  was  soon  fee'd  and  dismissed, 
and  Miss  Le  Breton  took  the  letter  back 
to  the  drawing-room. 

So,  after  all,  he  had  not  failed;  there 
on  her  lap  was  her  daily  letter.  Outside, 
the  scanty  March  sun,  now  just  setting, 
was  touching  the  garden  with  gold.  Had 
it  also  found  its  way  into  Julie's  eyes? 

Now  for  his  explanation  ? — 

"First,  how  and  where  are  you?  I 
called  in  Bruton  Street  at  noon.  Hutton 
told  me  you  had  just  gone  to  Crowborough 
House.  Kind — no,  wise  little  Duchess! 
She  honors  herself  in  sheltering  you. 

"  I  could  not  write  last  night — I  was 
too  uncertain,  too  anxious.  All  I  said 
might  have  jarred.  This  morning  came 
your  note,  about  eleven.  It  was  angelic 
to  think  so  kindly  and  thoughtfully  of  a 
friend — angelic  to  write  such  a  letter  at 
such  a  time.  You  announced  your  flight 
to  Crowborough  House,  but  did  not  say 
Vvhen — so  I  crept  to  Bruton  Street,  seeing 
Lady  Henry  in  every  lamp-post,  got  a 
few  clandestine  words  with  Hutton,  and 
knew  at  least  what  had  happened  to  you 
— outwardly  and  visibly. 

"  Last  night  did  you  think  me  a  pol- 
troon to  vanish  as  I  did  ?  It  was  the  im- 
pulse of  a  moment.  Mr.  Montresor  had 
pulled  me  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  party,  nominally  to 
look  .at  a  picture,  really  that  I  might 
answer  a  confidential  question  he  had  just 
put  to  me  with  regard  to  a  disputed  in- 
cident in  the  Mahsud  campaign.  We  were 
in  the  dark  and  partly  behind  a  screen. 
Then  the  door  opened.  I  confess  the 
sight  of  Lady  Henry  paralyzed  me.  A 
great,  murderous,  six-foot  Afghan — that 
would  have  been  simple  enough.  But  a 
woman  ! — old  and  ill  and  furious — with 
that  Medusa's  face, — no !  My  nerves  sud- 
denly failed  me — what  right  had  I  in  her 
house,  after  all?  As  she  advanced  into 
the  room,  I  slipped  out  behind  her.  Gen- 
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eral  Fergus  and  M.  du  Bartas  joined  me 
in  the  hall.  We  walked  to  Bond  Street 
together.  They  were  divided  between 
laughter  and  vexation;  I  should  have 
laughed— if  I  could  have  forgotten  you. 

"  But  what  could  I  have  done  for  you, 
dear  lady,  if  I  had  stayed  out  the  storm  ? 
I  left  you  with  three  or  four  devoted  ad- 
herents, who  had,  moreover,  the  advan- 
tage over  me  of  either  relationship  or  old 
acquaintance  with  Lady  Henry.  Com- 
pared to  them,  I  could  have  done  nothing 
to  shield  you.  Was  it  not  best  to  with- 
draw? Yet  all  the  way  home  I  accused 
myself  bitterly.  Nor  did  I  feel,  when  I 
reached  home,  that  one  who  had  not 
grasped  your  hand  under  fire  had  any 
right  to  rest  or  sleep!  But  anxiety  for 
you,  regrets  for  myself,  took  care  of  that ; 
I  got  my  deserts. 

"  After  all, — when  the  pricks  and  pains 
of  this  great  wrench  are  over — shall  we 
not  all  acknowledge  that  it  is  best  the 
crash  should  have  come?  You  have  suf- 
fered and  borne  too  much.  Now  we  shall 
see  you  expand  in  a  freer  and  happier 
life.  The  Duchess  has  asked  me  to  dinner 
to-morrow — the  note  has  just  arrived — so 
that  I  shall  soon  have  the  chance  of  hear- 
ing from  you  some  of  those  details  I  so 
much  want  to  know.  But  before  then 
you  will  write? 

"  As  for  me,  I  am  full  of  alternate 
hopes  and  fears.  General  Fergus,  as  we 
walked  home,  was  rather  silent  and  bear- 
ish,— I  could  not  flatter  myself  that  he 
had  any  friendly  intentions  towards  me 
in  his  mind.  But  Montresor  was  more 
than  kind — and  gave  me  some  fresh  op- 
portunities of  which  I  was  very  glad  to 
avail  myself.    Well,  we  shall  know  soon. 

"  You  told  me  once  that  if,  or  when, 
this  happened,  you  would  turn  to  your 
pen,  and  that  Dr.  Meredith  would  find 
you  openings.  That  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted, I  think.  You  have  great  gifts, 
which  will  bring  you  pleasure  in  the 
using.  I  have  got  a  good  deal  of  pleasure 
out  of  my  small  ones.  Did  you  know 
that  once  long  ago  when  I  was  stationed 
at  Gibraltar  I  wrote  a  military  novel  ? 

"  No,  I  don't  pity  you  because  you  will 
need  to  turn  your  intellect  to  account. 
You  will  be  free;  and  mistress  of  your 
fate.  That,  for  those  who,  like  you  and 
me,  are  the  1  children  of  their  works,'  as 
the  Spaniards  say,  is  much. 


"  Dear  friend, — kind,persecuted  friend ! 
— I  thought  of  you  in  the  watches  of  the 
night  —  I  think  of  you  this  morning. 
Let  me  soon  have  news  of  you." 

Julie  put  the  letter  down  upon  her 
knee.  Her  face  stiffened.  Nothing  that 
she  had  ever  received  from  him  yet  had 
rung  so  false. 

Grief  ?  Complaint  ?  No !  Just  a  calm 
grasp  of  the  game — a  quick  playing  of 
the  pieces — so  long  as  the  game  was  there 
to  play.  If  he  was  appointed  to  this  mis- 
sion, in  two  or  three  weeks  he  would  be 
gone, — to  the  heart  of  Africa.    If  not — 

Anyway,  two  or  three  weeks  were  hers. 
Her  mind  seemed  to  settle  and  steady 
itself. 

She  got  up,  and  went  once  more  care- 
fully through  the  house,  giving  her  at- 
tention to  it.  Yes,  the  whole  had  char- 
acter, and  a  kind  of  charm.  The  little 
place  would  make,  no  doubt,  an  interest- 
ing and  distinguished  background  for  the 
life  she  meant  to  put  into  it.  She  would 
move  in  at  once, — in  three  days  at  most. 
Ways  and  means  were  for  the  moment 
not  difficult.  During  her  life  with  Lady 
Henry  she  had  saved  the  whole  of  her 
own  small  rentes.  Three  hundred  pounds 
lay  ready  to  her  hand  in  an  investment 
easily  realized.  And  she  would  begin 
to  earn  at  once. 

Therese — that  should  be  her  room — 
the  cheerful  blue-papered  room  with  the 
south  window.  Julie  felt  a  strange  rush 
of  feeling  as  she  thought  of  it.  How 
curious  that  these  two — Leonie  and  little 
Therese  —  should  be  thus  brought  back 
into  her  life !  For  she  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  they  would  accept  with 
eagerness  what  she  had  to  offer.  Her 
foster-sister  had  married  a  schoolmaster 
in  one  of  the  Communal  schools  of 
Bruges,  while  Julie  was  still  a  girl  at  the 
convent.  Leonie's  lame  child  had  been 
much  with  her  grandmother,  old  Madame 
Le  Breton.  To  Julie  she  had  been  at 
first  unwelcome  and  repugnant.  Then 
some  quality  in  the  frail  creature  had 
unlocked  the  girl's  sealed  and  often  sullen 
heart. 

While  she  had  been  living  with  Lady 
Henry,  these  two,  the  mother  and  child, 
had  been  also  in  London ;  the  mother, 
now  a  widow,  earning  her  bread  as  an 
inferior  kind  of  French  governess,  the 
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child  boarded  out  with  various  persons, 
and  generally  for  Jong-  periods  of  the 
year  in  hospital  or  convalescent  home. 
To  visit  her  in  her  white  hospital  bed, — 
to  bring  her  toys  and  flowers, — or  merely 
kisses  and  chat, — had  been,  during  these 
years,  the  only  work  of  charity  on  Julie's 
part  which  had  been  wholly  secret,  dis- 
interested, and  constant. 

CHAPTER  XII 

IT  was  a  somewhat  depressed  company 
that  found  its  straggling  way  into  the 
Duchess's  drawing-room  that  evening  be- 
tween tea  and  dinner. 

Miss  Le  Breton  did  not  appear  at  tea. 
The  Duchess  believed  that  after  her  in- 
spection of  the  house  in  Heribert  Street, 
Julie  had  gone  on  to  Bloomsbury  to  find 
Madame  Bornier.  Jacob  Delafield  was 
there;  not  much  inclined  to  talk,  even  as 
Julie's  champion.  And  one  by  one  Lady 
Henry's  oldest  habitues,  the  "  criminals  " 
of  the  night  before,  dropped  in. 

Dr.  Meredith  arrived  with  a  portfolio 
containing  what  seemed  to  be  proof- 
sheets. 

"  Miss  Le  Breton  not  here  ?"  he  said, 
as  he  looked  round  him. 

The  Duchess  explained  that  she  might 
be  in  presently.  The  great  man  sat 
down,  his  portfolio  carefully  placed  be- 
side him,  and  drank  his  tea  under  what 
seemed  a  cloud  of  preoccupation. 

Then  appeared  Lord  Lackington  and 
Sir  Wilfrid  Bury.  Montresor  had  sent 
a  note  from  the  House  to  say  that  if 
the  Debate  would  let  him  he  would  dash 
up  to  Grosvenor  Square  for  some  dinner, 
but  he  could  only  stay  an  hour. 

"  Well — here  we  are  again — the  worst 
of  us !"  said  the  Duchess,  presently, 
with  a  sigh  of  bravado,  as  she  handed 
Lord  Lackington  his  cup  of  tea,  and 
sank  back  in  her  chair  to  enjoy  her  own. 

"  Speak  for  yourselves,  please !"  said 
Sir  Wilfrid's  soft  smiling  voice,  as  he 
daintily  relieved  his  mustache  of  some 
of  the  Duchess's  cream. 

"  Oh !  that's  all  very  well !"  said  the 
Duchess,  throwing  up  a  hand  in  mock 
annoyance,  — "  but  why  weren't  you 
there?" 

"  I  knew  better !" 

"  The  people  who  keep  out  of  scrapes 
are  not  the  people  one  loves !"  was  the 
Duchess's  peevish  reply. 
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"  Let  him  alone,"  said  Lord  Lacking- 
ton,  coming  for  some  more  tea  -  cake. 
"  He  will  get  his  deserts.  Next  Wednes- 
day he  will  be  tete-a-tete  with  Lady 
Henry." 

"  Lady  Henry  is  going  to  Torquay  to- 
morrow," said  Sir  Wilfrid,  quietly. 
"  Ah!" 

There  was  a  general  chorus  of  interro- 
gation, amid  which  the  Duchess  made 
herself  heard — 

"  Then  you've  seen  her  ?" 

"  To-day  for  twenty  minutes — all  she 
was  able  to  bear.  She  was  ill  yesterday. 
She  is  naturally  worse  to-day.  As  to 
her  state  of  mind — " 

The  circle  of  faces  drew  eagerly  nearer. 

"  Oh,  it's  war,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid,  nod- 
ding— "  undoubtedly  war ! — upon  the  Cave 
— if  there  is  a  Cave." 

"  Well,  poor  things ! — we  must  have 
something  to  shelter  us,"  cried  the  Duch- 
ess.  "  The  Cave  is  being  aired  to-day." 

The  interrogating  faces  turned  her 
way.  The  Duchess  explained  the  situa- 
tion, and  drew  the  house  in  Heribert 
Street — with  its  Cyclops-eye  of  a  dormer- 
window,  and  its  Ionian  columns — on  the 
tea-cloth,  with  her  nail. 

"Ah!"  said  Sir  Wilfrid,  crossing  his 
knees  reflectively, — "  Ah ! — that  makes  it 
serious." 

"  Julie  must  have  a  place  to  live  in !" 
said  the  Duchess,  stiffly. 

"  I  suppose  Lady  Henry  would  reply 
that  there  are  still  a  few  houses  in  Lon- 
don which  do  not  belong  to  her  kinsman 
the  Duke  of  Crowborough." 

"  Not  perhaps  to  be  had  for  the  lend- 
ing, and  ready  to  step  into  at  a  day's  no- 
tice," said  Lord  Lackington,  with  his 
queer  smile, — like  the  play  of  sharp  sun- 
beams through  a  mist.  "  That's  the 
worst  of  our  class.  The  margin  between 
us  and  calamity  is  too  wide.  We  risk 
too  little.  Nobody  goes  to  the  work- 
house." 

Sir  Wilfrid  looked  at  him  curiously. 
"  Do  I  catch  your  meaning  ?"  he  said, 
dropping  his  voice; — "is  it  that  if  there 
had  been  no  Duchess,  and  no  Lleribert 
Street,  Miss  Le  Breton  would  have  man- 
aged to  put  up  with  Lady  Henry?" 

Lord  Lackington  smiled  again.  "  I 
think  it  probable.  ...  As  it  is,  however, 
we  are  all  the  gainers.  We  shall  now  see 
Miss  Julie  at  her  ease  and  ours." 
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"  You  have  been  for  some  time  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Le  Breton?" 

"  Oh !  some  time.  I  don't  exactly  re- 
member.—Lady  Henry  of  course  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  as  she  is  of  yours. 
Sometimes  she  is  rude  to  me.  Then  I 
stay  away.  But  I  always  go  back.  She 
and  I  can  discuss  things  and  people  that 
nobody  else  recollects — no,  as  far  as 
that's  concerned,  you're  not  in  it,  Bury! 
Only  this  winter,  somehow,  I  have  often 
gone  round  to  see  Lady  Henry, — and 
have  found  Miss  Le  Breton  instead  so  at- 
tractive— " 

"  Precisely,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid,  laugh- 
ing; "the  whole  case  in  a  nutshell." 

"  What  puzzles  me,"  continued  his 
companion  in  a  musing  voice,  "  is  how 
she  can  be  so  English  as  she  is — with  her 
foreign  bringing-up.  She  has  ~a  most 
extraordinary  instinct  for  people — people 
in  London — and  their  relations.  I  have 
never  known  her  make  a  mistake.  Yet 
it  is  only  five  years  since  she  began  to 
come  to  England  at  all ;  and  she  has  lived 
but  three  with  Lady  Henry.  It  was 
clear,  I  thought,  that  neither  she  nor 
Lady  Henry  wished  to  be  questioned. 
But — do  you,  for  instance — L  have  no 
doubt  Lady  Llenry  tells  you  more  than 
she  tells  me — do  you  know  anything  of 
Mademoiselle  Julie's  antecedents?" 

Sir  Wilfrid  started.  Through  his 
mind  ran  the  same  reflection  as  that  to 
which  the  Duke  had  given  expression  in 
the  morning, — "  she  ought  to  reveal  her- 
self!" Julie  Le  Breton  had  no  right  to 
leave  this  old  man  in  his  ignorance,  while 
those  surrounding  him  were  in  the  secret. 
Thereby  she  made  a  spectacle  of  her  mo- 
ther's father;  made  herself  and  him  the 
sport  of  curious  eyes.  Eor  who  could 
help  watching  them — -every  movement, 
every  word?  There  was  a  kind  of  in- 
delicacy in  it. 

Llis  reply  was  rather  hesitating.  "  Yes 
— I  happen  to  know  something.  But  I 
feel  sure  Miss  Le  Breton  would  prefer  to 
tell  you  herself.  Ask  her!  While  she 
was  with  Lady  Henry,  there  were  reasons 
for  silence — " 

"  But  of  course  I'll  ask  her !"  said  his 
companion,  eagerly, — "  if  you  suppose 
that  I  may.  A  more  hungry  curiosity 
was  never  raised  in  a  human  breast  than 
in  mine,  with  regard  to  this  dear  lady. 
So  charming,  handsome,  and  well-bred ! 


— and  so  forlorn!  That's  the  para- 
dox of  it.  The  personality  presupposes 
a  milieu — else  how  produce  it?  And 
there  is  no  milieu — save  this  little  circle 
she  has  made  for  herself  through  Lady 
Llenry.  .  .  .  Ah!  and  you  think  I  may 
ask  her  ?    I  will !— that's  flat ! — I  will." 

And  the  old  man  gleefully  rubbed  his 
hands, — face  and  form  full  of  the  vi- 
vacity of  his  imperishable  youth. 

"  Choose  your  time  and  place !"  said 
Sir  Wilfrid,  hastily.  "  There  are  very 
sad  and  tragic  circumstances — " 

Lord  Lackington  looked  at  him,  and 
nodded  gayly,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  You 
distrust  me  with  the  sex  ? — me ! — who 
have  had  the  whip-hand  of  them  since 
my  cradle!" 

Suddenly  the  Duchess  interrupted: 
"  Sir  Wilfrid !  —  you  have  seen  Lady 
Henry — which  did  she  mind  most — the 
coming  in — or  the  coffee?" 

Bury  returned,  smiling,  to  the  tea 
table. 

"  The  coming  in  would  have  been  no- 
thing if  it  had  led  quickly  to  the  going 
out.    It  was  the  coffee  that  ruined  you." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  Duchess,  pouting — 
"  it  meant  that  it  was  possible  for  us  to 
enjoy  ourselves  without  Lady  Henry. 
That  was  the  offence." 

"  Precisely.  It  showed  that  you  were 
enjoying  yourselves.  Otherwise  there 
would  have  been  no  lingering — and  no 
coffee." 

"  I  never  knew  coffee  so  fatal  before," 
sighed  the  Duchess.  "  And  now," — it 
was  evident  that  she  shrank  from  the  an- 
swer to  her  own  question, — "  she  is  really 
irreconcilable  ?" 

"  Absolutely.  Let  me  beg  you  to  take 
it  for  granted." 

"  She  won't  see  any  of  us — not  me  ?" 

Sir  Wilfrid  hesitated. 

"  Make  the  Duke  your  ambassador." 

The  Duchess  laughed,  and  flushed  a 
little. 

"  And  Mr.  Montresor  ?" 

"  Ah !"  said  Sir  Wilfrid  in  another 
tone — "  that's  not  to  be  lightly  spoken 
of." 

"  You  don't  mean — " 

"  How  many  years  has  that  lasted  ?" 
said  Sir  Wilfrid,  meditatively. 

f  Thirty,  I  think — if  not  more.  It 
was  Lady  Henry  who  told  him  of  his  son's 
death, — when  his  wife  daren't  do  it." 
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There  was  a  silence.  Montresor  had 
lost  his  only  son,  a  subaltern  in  the 
Lancers,  in  the  action  of  Alumbagh  on 
the  way  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  . 
Then  the  Duchess  broke  out — 
"  I  know  that  you  think  in  your  heart 
of  hearts  that  Julie  has  been  in  fault — ■ 
and  that  we  have  all  behaved  abomi- 
nably!" 

"  My  dear  lady,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid  after 
a  moment, — "  in  Persia  we  believe  in 
fate ;  I  have  brought  the  trick  home." 

"Yes,  yes,  that's  it!"  exclaimed  Lord 
Lackington ;  "  that's  it !  When  Lady 
Llenry  wanted  a  companion — and  fate 
brought  her  Miss  Le  Breton — " 

"  Last  night's  coffee  was  already 
drunk!"  put  in  Sir  Wilfrid. 

Meredith's  voice,  raised  and  a  trifle 
harsh,  made  itself  heard. 

"  Why  you  should  dignify  an  ugly 
jealousy  by  fine  words  I  don't  know !  For 
some  women — women  like  our  old  friend 
— gratitude  is  hard.  That  is  the  moral 
of  this  tale." 

"  The  only  one  ?"  said  Sir  Wilfrid,  not 
without  a  mocking  twist  of  the  lip. 

"  The  only  one  that  matters.  Lady 
Henry  had  found  or  might  have  found  a 
daughter — " 

"  I  understand  she  bargained  for  a 
companion." 

"  Very  well.  Then  she  stands  upon  her 
foolish  rights — and  loses  both,  daughter 
and  companion.  At  seventy,  life  doesn't 
forgive  you  a  blunder  of  that  kind." 

Sir  Wilfrid  silently  shook  his  head. 
Meredith  threw  back  his  blanched  mane 
of  hair,  his  deep  eyes  kindling  under  the 
implied  contradiction. 

"  I  am  an  old  comrade  of  Lady 
Henry's,"  he  said,  quickly.  "  My  record, 
you'll  find,  comes  next  to  yours,  Bury. 
But  if  Lady  Henry  is  determined  to  make 
a  quarrel  of  this,  she  must  make  it.  I 
regret  nothing!" 

"  What  madness  has  seized  upon  all 
these  people?"  thought  Bury,  as  he  with- 
drew from  the  discussion.  The  fire,  the 
unwonted  fire,  in  Meredith's  speech  and 
aspect  amazed  him.  From  the  corner 
to  which  he  had  retreated  he  studied 
the  face  of  the  journalist.  It  was  a  face 
subtly  and  strongly  lined  by  much  liv- 
ing, of  the  intellectual,  however,  rather 
than  the  physical  sort;  breathing  now 
a  studious  dignity,  the  effect  of  the  broad 


sweep  of  brow  under  the  high  peaked 
lines  of  grizzled  hair;  and  now  broken, 
tempestuous,  scornful,  changing  with  the 
pliancy  of  an  actor.  The  head  was  sunk 
a  little  in  the  shoulders  as  though 
dragged  back  by  its  own  weight.  The 
form  which  it  commanded  had  the  move- 
ments of  a  man  no  less  accustomed  to 
rule  in  his  own  sphere  than  Montresor 
himself. 

To  Sir  Wilfrid,  the  famous  editor  was 
still  personally  mysterious,  after  many 
years  of  intermittent  acquaintance.  He 
was  apparently  unmarried;  or  was  there 
perhaps  a  wife,  picked  up  in  a  previous 
state  of  existence,  and  hidden  away  with 
her  offspring  at  Clapham,  or  Hornsey,  or 
Peckham?  Bury  could  remember,  years 
before,  a  dowdy  old  sister,  to  whom  Lady 
Henry  had  been  on  occasion  formally 
polite.  Otherwise — nothing.  What  were 
the  great  man's  origins,  and  antecedents 
— his  family,  school,  university?  Sir 
Wilfrid  did  not  know;  he  did  not  believe 
that  any  one  knew.  An  amazing  mastery 
of  the  German  and — it  was  said — the 
Russian  tongues  suggested  a  foreign 
education;  but  neither  on  this  ground 
nor  any  other  connected  with  his  person- 
al history  did  Meredith  encourage  the 
inquirer.  It  was  often  reported  that  he 
was  of  Jewish  descent;  and  there  were 
certain  traits  of  both  feature  and  char- 
acter that  lent  support  to  the  notion. 
If  so,  the  strain  was  that  of  Heine  or 
Disraeli;  not  the  strain  of  Commerce. 

At  any  rate,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  of  his  day, — the  owner, 
through  The  New  Rambler,  of  an  in- 
fluence which  now  for  some  fifteen  years 
had  ranked  among  the  forces  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  A  man  in  whom  politics  as- 
sumed a  tinge  of  sombre  poetry;  a  man 
of  hatreds,  ideals,  indignations,  yet  of 
habitually  sober  speech.  As  to  passions, 
Sir  Wilfrid  could  have  sworn  that,  wife 
or  no  wife,  the  man  who  could  show 
that  significance  of  mouth  and  eye  had 
not  gone  through  life  without  knowing 
the  stress  and  shock  of  them. 

Was  he  too  beguiled  by  this  woman? — 
he  too?  For  a  little  behind  him,  beside 
the  Duchess,  sat  Jacob  Delafield ;  and, 
during  his  painful  interview  that  day 
with  Lady  Henry,  Sir  Wilfrid  had  been 
informed  of  several  things  with  regard  to 
Jacob  Delafield  he  had  not  known  before. 
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So  she  had  refused  him, — this  lady,  who 
was  now  the  heart  of  this  whirlwind? 
Permanently?  Lady  Henry  had  poured 
scorn  on  the  notion!  She  was  merely 
sure  of  him;  could  keep  him  in  a  string 
to  play  with  as  she  chose.  Meanwhile 
the  handsome  soldier  was  metal  more 
attractive.  Sir  Wilfrid  reflected,  with 
an  inward  shrug,  that  once  let  a  wo- 
man give  herself  to  such  a  fury  as  pos- 
sessed Lady  Henry,  and  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  much  to  choose  between  her 
imaginings  and  those  of  the  most  vulgar 
of  her  sex. 

So  Jacob  could  be  played  with — whis- 
tled on  and  whistled  off  as  Miss  Le  Bre- 
ton chose?  Yet  his  was  not  a  face  that 
suggested  it,  any  more  than  the  face  of 
Dr.  Meredith.  The  young  man's  counte- 
nance was  gradually  changing  its  as- 
pect for  Sir  Wilfrid,  in  a  somewhat 
singular  way;  as  old  impressions  of  his 
character  died  away  and  new  ones 
emerged.  The  face,  now,  often  recalled 
to  Bury  a  portrait  by  some  Holbeinesque 
master,  which  he  had  seen  once,  in  the 
Basle  Museum,  and  never  forgotten.  A 
large  thin-lipped  mouth  that,  without 
weakness,  suggested  patience;  the  long 
chin  of  a  man  of  will;  nose,  bluntly  cut 
at  the  tip,  yet  in  the  nostril  and  bridge 
most  delicate;  grayish  eyes,  with  a  veil 
of  reverie  drawn,  as  it  were,  momentarily 
across  them,  and  showing  behind  the  veil 
a  kind  of  stern  sweetness;  fair  hair  low 
on  the  brow,  which  was  heavy,  and  made 
a  massive  shelter  for  the  eyes : — so  looked 
the  young  German  who  had  perhaps 
heard  Melanchthon;  so,  in  this  middle 
nineteenth  century,  looked  Jacob  Dela- 
field.  No ! — anger  makes  obtuse ;  that,  no 
doubt,  was  Lady  Henry's  case.  At  any 
rate,  in  Delafield's  presence,  her  theory 
did  not  commend  itself. 

But  if  Delafield  had  not  echoed  them, 
the  little  Duchess  had  received  Mere- 
dith's remarks  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Regret !  No,  indeed ! — why  should 
we  regret  anything,  except  that  Julie 
has  been  miserable  so  long !  She  has  had 
a  bad  time.  Every  day  and  all  day — ah! 
you  don't  know  —  none  of  you!  —  you 
haven't  seen  all  the  little  things  as  I 
have !" 

"  The  errands — and  the  dogs,"  said  Sir 
Wilfrid,  slyly. 

The  Duchess  threw  him  a  glance  half 


conscious,  half  resentful,  and  went  on — 
"  It  has  been  one  small  torture  after  an- 
other. Even  when  a  person's  old  you 
can't  bear  more  than  a  certain  amount, 
can  you? — you  oughtn't  to!  No,  let's  be 
thankful  it's  all  over,  and  Julie — our 
dear,  delightful  Julie — who  has  done  ev- 
erybody in  this  room  all  sorts  of  kind- 
nesses— hasn't  she?" — 

An  assenting  murmur  ran  round  the 
circle. 

— "Julie's  free!  Only  she's  very  lone- 
ly! We  must  see  to  that,  mustn't  we? 
Lady  Henry  can  buy  another  companion 
to-morrow, — she  will!  She  has  heaps  of 
money,  and  heaps  of  friends;  and  she'll 
tell  her  own  story  to  them  all.  But  Julie 
has  only  us.    If  we  desert  her — " 

"Desert  her!"  said  a  voice  in  the  dis- 
tance, half  amused,  half  electrical, — 
Bury  thought  it  was  Jacob's. 

"  Of  course  we  sha'n't  desert  her !" 
cried  the  Duchess.  "  We  shall  rally  round 
her  and  carry  her  through.  If  Lady 
Henry  makes  herself  disagreeable,  then 
we'll  tight.  If  not,  we'll  let  her  cool 
down, — Oh,  Julie  darling — here  you  are!" 

The  Duchess  sprang  up,  and  caught  her 
entering  friend  by  the  hand. 

"  And  here  we  are " — with  a  wave 
round  the  circle — "  this  is  your  court — 
your  St. -Germain." 

"  So  you  mean  me  to  die  in  exile !" 
said  Julie  with  a  quavering  smile,  as 
she  drew  off  her  gloves.  Then  she  looked 
at  her  friends.  "  Oh !  how  good  of  you 
all  to  come! — Lord  Lackington!" — she 
went  up  to  him  impetuously,  and  he, 
taken  by  surprise,  yielded  his  hands, 
which  she  took  in  both  hers. — "  It  was 
foolish,  I  know, — but  you  don't  think  it 
was  so  had, — do  you?" 

She  gazed  up  at  him  wistfully.  Her 
light  form  seemed  almost  to  cling  to  the 
old  man.  Instinctively,  Jacob,  Meredith, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Bury,  withdrew  their  eyes. 
The  room  held  its  breath.  As  for  Lord 
Lackington,  he  colored  like  a  girl. 

"  No,  no— a  mistake  perhaps,  for  all 
of  us! — but  more  ours  than  yours,  made- 
moiselle— much  more!  Don't  fret  in- 
deed!—you  look  as  if  you  hadn't  slept; 
and  that  mustn't  be.  You  must  think 
that  sooner  or  later  it  was  bound  to  come. 
Lady  Henry  will  soften  in  time — and  you 
will  know  so  well  how  to  meet  her!  But 
now  we  have  your  future  to  think  of. 
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Only,  sit  down.  You  mustn't  look  so 
tired — where  have  you  been  wandering?" 

And  with  a  stately  courtesy,  her  hand 
still  in  his,  he  took  her  to  a  chair,  and 
helped  her  to  remove  her  heavy  cloak. 

"My  future!"  She  shivered,  as  she 
dropped  into  her  seat. 

How  weary  and  beaten-down  she  look- 
ed— the  heroine  of  such  a  turmoil !  Her 
eyes  travelled  from  face  to  face,  shrink- 
ing —  unconsciously  appealing.  In  the 
dim  soft  color  of  the  room,  her  white  face 
and  hands,  striking  against  her  black 
dress,  were  strangely  living  and  signif- 
icant. They  spoke  command — through 
weakness,  through  sex.  For  that,  in 
spite  of  intellectual  distinction,  was,  after 
all,  her  secret.  She  breathed  femininity 
— the  old  common  spell  upon  the  blood ! 

"  I  don't  know  why  you're  all  so  kind 
to  me !"  she  murmured.  "  Let  me  dis- 
appear! I  can  go  into  the  country  and 
earn  my  living  there.  Then  I  shall  be  no 
more  trouble !" 

Unseen  himself,  Sir  Wilfrid  surveyed 
her.  He  thought  her  a  consummate 
actress;  and  revelled  in  each  new  phase. 

The  Duchess,  half  laughing,  half  cry- 
ing, began  to  scold  her  friend.  Delafield 
bent  over  Julie  Le  Breton's  chair. 

"  Have  you  had  some  tea  ?" 

The  smile  in  his  eyes  provoked  a  faint 
answer  in  hers.  While  she  was  declaring 
that  she  was  in  no  need  whatever  of  phys- 
ical sustenance,  Meredith  advanced  with 
his  portfolio.  He  looked  the  editor  mere- 
ly, and  spoke  with  a  businesslike  brevity: 

"  1  have  brought  the  sheets  of  the  new 
Shelley  book,  Miss  Le  Breton.  It  is  due 
for  publication  on  the  22d.  Kindly  let 
me  have  your  review  within  a  week.  It 
may  run  to  two  columns, — possibly  even 
two  and  a  half.  You  will  find  here  also 
the  particulars  of  one  or  two  other  things 
— let  me  know,  please,  what  you  will  un- 
dertake." 

Julie  put  out  a  languid  hand  for  the 
portfolio. 

"  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  trust  me." 

"  What  do  you  want  of  her  ?"  said  Lord 
Lackington,  briskly.  "  '  Chatter  about 
Harriet '  ?  I  could  write  you  reams  of 
that  mvself.    I  once  saw  Harriet." 

"  Ah !" 

Meredith,  with  whom  the  Shelley  cult 
was  a  deep-rooted  passion,  started,  and 
looked  round;— -then  sharply  repressed 


the  eagerness  on  his  tongue,  and  sat  down 
by  Miss  Le  Breton,  with  whom,  in  a 
lowered  voice,  he  began  to  discuss  the 
points  to  be  noticed  in  the  sheets  handed 
over  to  her.  No  stronger  proof  could  he 
have  given  of  his  devotion  to  her.  Julie 
knew  it ;  and  rousing  herself,  she  met  him 
with  a  soft  attention  and  docility;  thus 
tacitly  relinquishing,  as  Bury  noticed 
with  amusement,  all  talk  of  "  disappear- 
ance." 

Only  with  himself,  he  suspected,  was 
the  fair  lady  ill  at  ease.  And  indeed  it 
was  so.  Julie,  by  her  pallor,  her  hu- 
mility, had  thrown  herself,  as  it  were, 
into  the  arms  of  her  friends,  and  each 
was  now  vying  with  the  other  as  to  how 
best  to  cheer  and  console  her.  Mean- 
while her  attention  was  really  bent  upon 
her  critic — her  only  critic  in  this  assem- 
bly; and  he  discovered  various  attempts 
to  draw  him  into  conversation.  And 
when  Lord  Lackington,  discomfited  by 
Meredith,  had  finished  discharging  his 
literary  recollections  upon  him,  Sir  Wil- 
frid became  complaisant;  Julie  slipped 
in  and  held  him. 

Leaning  her  chin  on  both  hands,  she 
bent  towards  him,  fixing  him  with  her 
eyes.  And  in  spite  of  his  antagonism  he 
no  longer  felt  himself  strong  enough  to 
deny  that  the  eyes  were  beautiful,  espe- 
cially with  this  tragic  note  in  them  of 
fatigue  and  pain. 

"  Sir  Wilfrid  " — she  spoke  in  low  en- 
treaty— "  you  must  help  me  to  prevent 
any  breach  between  Lady  Henry  and  Mr. 
Montresor." 

He  looked  at  her  gayly. 

"  I  fear,"  he  said,  "  you  are  too  late. 
That  point  is  settled — as  I  understand 
from  herself." 

"  Surely  not — so  soon!" 

"  There  was  an  exchange  of  letters  this 
morning." 

"  Oh !  but  you  can  prevent  it — you 
must !"    She  clasped  her  hands. 

"  Xo,"  he  said,  slowly;  "I  fear  you 
must  accept  it.  Their  relation  was  a 
matter  of  old  habit.  Like  other  things 
old  and  frail,  it  bears  shock  and  dis- 
turbance badly." 

She  sank  back  in  her  chair,  raising 
her  hands  and  letting  them  fall  with  a 
gesture  of  despair.  • 

One  little  stroke  of  punishment — just 
one ! — surely  there  was  no  cruelty  in  that. 
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Sir  Wilfrid  caught  the  Horatian  lines 
dancing  through  his  head — 

Just  oblige  me  and  touch 

With  your  wand,  that  minx  Chloe, — 
But  don't  hurt  her  much! 

Yet  here  was  Jacob  interposing! — 
Jacob  who  had  evidently  been  watching 
his  mild  attempt  at  castigation,  no  doubt 
with  disapproval.  Lover  or  no  lover, 
what  did  the  man  expect!  Under  his 
placid  exterior,  Sir  Wilfrid's  mind  was 
in  truth  hot  with  sympathy  for  the  old 
and  helpless. 

Delafield  bent  over  Miss  Le  Breton. 

"  You  will  go  and  rest  ?  Evelyn  ad- 
vises it." 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  most  of  the 
party  rose  too. 

"  Good-by,  good-by !"  said  Lord  Lack- 
ington,  offering  her  a  cordial  hand. 
"  Rest  and  forget !  Everything  blows 
over.  And  at  Easter  you  must  come  to 
me  in  the  country.  Blanche  will  be  with 
me,  and  my  granddaughter  Aileen — if  I 
can  tempt  them  away  from  Italy.  Ai- 
leen's  a  little  fairy — you'd  be  charmed 
with  her.  Now  mind,  that's  a  promise — 
you  must  certainly  come." 

The  Duchess  had  paused  in  her  fare- 
well nothings  with  Sir  Wilfrid,  to  ob- 
serve her  friend.  Julie,  with  her  eyes  on 
the  ground,  murmured  thanks;  and  Lord 
Lackington,  straight  as  a  dart  to-night, 
carrying  his  seventy-five  years  as  though 
they  were  the  merest  trifle,  made  a  state- 
ly and  smiling  exit.  Julie  looked  round 
upon  the  faces  left.  In  her  own  heart 
she  read  the  same  judgment  as  in  their 
eyes:  "The  old  man  must  know!" 

The  Duke  came  into  the  drawing-room 
half  an  hour  later,  in  quest  of  his  wife. 
He  was  about  to  leave  town  by  a  night 
train  for  the  North;  and  his  temper 
was  apparently  far  from  good. 

The  Duchess  was  stretched  on  the  sofa 
in  the  firelight,  her  hands  behind  her 
head — dreaming.  Whether  it  was  the 
sight  of  so  much  ease  that  jarred  on  the 
Duke's  ruffled  nerves,  or  no, — certain  it 
is  that  he  inflicted  a  thorny  good-by.  He 
had  seen  Lady  Henry,  he  said,  and  the 
reality  was  even  worse  than  he  had  sup- 
posed. There  was  absolutely  nothing  to 
be  said  for  Miss  Le  Breton;  and  he  was 
ashamed   of   himself   to   have   been  so 


weakly  talked  over  in  the  matter  of  the 
house.  His  word  once  given,  of  course, 
there  was  an  end  of  it — for  six  months. 
After  that,  Miss  Le  Breton  must  provide 
for  herself.  Meanwhile  Lady  Henry  re- 
fused to  receive  the  Duchess, — and  would 
be  some  time  before  she  forgave  himself. 
It  was  all  most  annoying,  and  he  was 
thankful  to  be  going  away,  for,  Lady 
Rose  or  no  Lady  Rose,  he  really  could 
not  have  entertained  the  lady  with  civil- 
ity. 

"  Oh !  well,  never  mind,  Bertie !"  said 
the  Duchess,  springing,  up.  "  She'll  be 
gone  before  you  come  back,  and  I'll  look 
after  her." 

The  Duke  offered  a  rather  sulky  em- 
brace ;  walked  to  the  door,  and  came  back. 

"  I  really  very  much  dislike  this  kind 
of  gossip,"  he  said,  stiffly ;  "  but  perhaps 
I  had  better  say  that  Lady  Henry  believes 
that  the  affair  with  Delafield  was  only 
one  of  several.  She  talks  of  a  certain 
Captain  Warkworth — " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Duchess,  nodding.  "  I 
know! — but  he  sha'n't  have  Julie!" 

Her  smile  completed  the  Duke's  an- 
noyance. 

"  What  have  you  to  do  with  it  ?  I 
beg,  Evelyn — I  insist ! — that  you  leave 
Miss  Le  Breton's  love-affairs  alone." 

"  You  forget,  Bertie,  that  she  is  my 
friend/' 

The  little  creature  fronted  him,  all 
wilfulness  and  breathing  hard,  her  small 
hands  clasped  on  her  breast. 

With  an  angry  exclamation,  the  Duke 
departed. 

At  half  past  eight  a  hansom  dashed 
up  to  Crowborough  House.  Montresor 
emerged. 

He  found  the  two  ladies,  and  Jacob 
Delafield,  just  beginning  dinner,  and 
stayed  with  them  an  hour;  but  it  was 
not  an  hour  of  pleasure.  The  great  man 
was  tired  with  work  and  debate;  depress- 
ed also  by  the  quarrel  with  his  old  friend. 
Julie  did  not  dare  to  put  questions,  and 
guiltily  shrank  into  herself.  She  divined 
th  at  a  great  price  was  being 'paid  on  her 
behalf;  and  must  needs  bitterly  ask 
whether  anything  that  she  could  offer  or 
plead  was  worth  it,  —  bitterly  suspect, 
also,  that  the  query  had  passed  through 
other  minds  than  her  own. 

After  dinner,  as  Montresor  rose  with 
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the  Duchess  to  take  his  leave,  Julie  got 
a  word  with  him  in  the  corridor. 

"  You  will  give  me  ten  minutes'  talk  ?" 
she  said,  lifting  her  pale  face  to  him. 
"  You  mustn't,  mustn't  quarrel  with  Lady 
Henry  because  of  me!" 

He  drew  himself  up,  perhaps  with  a 
touch  of  haughtiness. 

"  Lady  Llenry  could  end  it  in  a  mo- 
ment. Don't,  I  beg  of  you,  trouble  your 
head  about  the  matter.  Even  as  an  old 
friend,  one  must  be  allowed  one's  self- 
respect." 

"But  mayn't  I—" 

"  Nearly  ten  o'clock !"  he  cried,  look- 
ing at  his  watch.  "  I  must  be  off  this 
moment.  So  you  are  going  to  the  house 
in  Heribert  Street  ?  I  remember  Lady 
Mary  Leicester  perfectly.  As  soon  as 
you  are  settled,  tell  me,  and  I  will  pre- 
sent myself.  Meanwhile  " — he  smiled, 
and  bent  his  black  head  towards  her — 
"  look  in  to-morrow's  papers  for  some 
interesting  news." 

He  sprang  into  his  hansom,  and  was 
gone. 

Julie  went  slowly  up  stairs.  Of  course 
she  understood.  The  long  intrigue  had 
reached  its  goal;  and  within  twelve  hours 
the  Times  would  announce  the  appoint- 
ment of  Captain  Warkworth,  D.S.O.,  to 
the  command  of  the  Mokembe  Military 
Mission.  lie  would  have  obtained  his 
heart's  desire — through  her. 

How  true  were  those  last  words,  per- 
haps only  Julie  knew.  She  looked  back 
upon  all  the  manoeuvres  and  influences 
she  had  brought  to  bear, — flattery  here, 
interest  or  reciprocity  there,  the  lures  of 
Crowborough  House,  the  prestige  of  Lady 
Henry's  drawing-room.  Wheel  by  wheel 
she  had  built  up  her  cunning  machine; 
and  the  machine  had  worked.  No  doubt 
the  last  completing  touch  had  been  given 
the  night  before.  Her  culminating  of- 
fence against  Lady  Henry — the  occasion 
of  her  disgrace  and  banishment  —  had 
been  to  Warkworth  the  stepping-stone  of 
fortune. 

What  "  gossamer  girl "  could  have 
done  so  much?  She  threw  back  her  head 
proudly,  and  heard  the  beating  of  her 
heart. 

Lady  Henry  was  fiercely  forgotten. 
She  opened  the  drawing-room  door,  ab- 
sorbed in  a  counting  of  the  hours  till  she 
and  Warkworth  should  meet. 


Then,  amid  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
the  Duchess's  drawing-room,  Jacob  Dela- 
fleld  rose  and  came  towards  her.  Her 
exaltation  dropped  in  a  moment.  Some 
testing,  penetrating  influence  seemed  to 
breathe  from  this  man,  which  filled  her 
with  a  moral  discomfort,  a  curious  rest- 
lessness. Did  he  guess  the  nature  of  her 
feeling  for  Warkworth?  —  was  he  ac- 
quainted with  the  efforts  she  had  been 
making  for  the  young  soldier?  She  could 
not  be  sure;  he  had  never  given  her  the 
smallest  sign.  Yet  she  divined  that  few 
things  escaped  him  where  the  persons 
who  touched  his  feelings  were  concerned. 
And  Evelyn — the  dear  chatterbox — cer- 
tainly suspected. 

"  How  tired  you  are !"  he  said  to  her 
gently.  "  What  a  day  it  has  been  for 
you !  Evelyn  is  writing  letters.  Let  me 
bring  you  the  papers — and  please  don't 
talk." 

She  submitted  to  a  sofa,  to  an  adjusted 
light,  to  the  papers  on  her  knee.  Then 
Delafield  withdrew  and  took  up  a  book. 

She  could  not  rest,  however;  visions  of 
the  morrow,  and  of  Warkworth's  triumph- 
ant looks,  kept  flashing  through  her.  Yet 
all  the  while  Delafield's  presence  haunted 
her — she  could  not  forget  him;  and  pres- 
ently she  addressed  him: 

"Mr.  Delafield!" 

He  heard  the  low  voice  and  came. 

"  I  have  never  thanked  you  for  your 
goodness  last  night.  I  do  thank  you  now 
— most  earnestly." 

"  You  needn't.  You  know  very  well 
what  I  would  do  to  serve  you  if  I  could." 

"  Even  when  you  think  me  in  the 
wrong?"  said  Julie,  with  a  little  hysteri- 
cal laugh. 

Tier  conscience  smote  her.  Why  pro- 
voke this  intimate  talk — wantonly — with 
the  man  she  had  made  suffer?  Yet 
her  restlessness,  which  was  partly  ner- 
vous fatigue,  drove  her  on. 

Delafield  flushed  at  her  words. 

"  How  have  I  given  you  cause  to  say 
that  ?" 

"  Oh  !  you  are  very  transparent !  One 
sees  that  you  are  always  troubling  your- 
self about  the  right  and  wrong  of 
things — " 

"All  very  well  for  one's  self!"  said 
Delafield,  trying  to  laugh.  "  I  hope  I 
don't  seem  to  you  to  be  setting  up  as  a 
judge  of  other  people's  right  and  wrong." 
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"  Yes !  yes !  you  do,"  she  said,  passion- 
ately. Then,  as  he  winced — "  No !  I 
don't  mean  that.  But  you  do  judge — 
it  is  in  your  nature — and  other  people 
feel  it."  ' 

"  I  didn't  know  I  was  such  a  prig," 
said  Delafield,  humbly.  "  It  is  true  I  am 
always  puzzling  over  things — " 

Julie  was  silent.  She  was  indeed  se- 
cretly convinced  that  he  no  more  ap- 
proved the  escapade  of  the  night  before 
than  did  Sir  Wilfrid  Bury.  Through 
the  whole  evening  she  had  been  con- 
scious of  a  watchful  anxiety  and  resist- 
ance on  his  part.  Yet  he  had  stood  by 
her  to  the  end,  so  warmly  —  so  faith- 
fully! 

He  sat  down  beside  her;  and  Julie 
felt  a  fresh  pang  of  remorse,  perhaps  of 
alarm.  Why  had  she  called  him  to  her  ? 
What  had  they  to  do  with  each  other? 
But  he  soon  reassured  her.  He  began  to 
talk  of  Meredith,  and  the  work  before 
her, — the  important  and  glorious  work, 
as  he  naively  termed  it,  of  the  writer. 

And  presently  he  turned  upon  her  with 
sudden  feeling — 

"  You  accused  me  just  now  of  judging 
what  I  have  no  business  to  judge.  If 
you  think  that  I  regret  the  severance  of 
your  relation  to  Lady  Henry,  you  are 
quite,  quite  mistaken!  It  has  been  the 
dream  of  my  life  this  last  year  to  see 
you  free — mistress  of  your  own  life.  It — 
it  made  me  mad  that  you  should  be 
ordered  about  like  a  child — dependent 
upon  another  person's  will !" 

She  looked  at  him  curiously. 

"  I  know.  That  revolts  you  always — 
any  form  of  command?  Evelyn  tells 
me  that  you  carry  it  to  curious  lengths 
with  your  servants  and  laborers?" 

Lie  drew  back,  evidently  disconcerted. 

"  Oh !  I  try  some  experiments.  They 
generally  break  down !" 

"You  try  to  do  without  servants, 
Evelyn  says^ — as  much  as  possible?" 

"  Well,  if  I  do  try,  I  don't  succeed,"  he 
said,  laughing.  But " — his  eyes  kindled 
— "  isn't  it  worth  while,  during  a  bit  of 
one's  life,  to  escape,  if  one  can,  from 
some  of  the  paraphernalia  in  which  we 
are  all  smothered!  Look  there!  What 
right  have  I  to  turn  my  fellow-creatures 
into  bedizened  automata  like  that  ?" 

And  he  threw  out  an  accusing  hand 
towards  the  two  powdered  footmen;  who 


were  removing  the  coffee-cups,  and  mak- 
ing up  the  tire  in  the  next  room, — while 
the  magnificent  groom  of  the  chambers 
stood  like  a  statue,  receiving  some  orders 
from  the  Duchess. 

Julie,  however,  showed  no  sympathy. 

"  They're  only  automata  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. Downstairs  they  are  as  much 
alive  as  you  or  I." 

"  Well,  let  us  put  it  that  I  prefer  other 
kinds  of  luxury,"  said  Delafield.  "  How- 
ever, as  I  appear  to  have  none  of  the 
qualities  necessary  to  carry  out  my  no- 
tions, they  don't  get  very  far!" 

"  You  would  like  to  shake  hands  with 
the  butler  ?"  said  Julie,  musing.  "  I  knew 
a  case  of  that  kind.  But  the  butler  gave 
warning." 

Delafield  laughed. 

"  Perhaps  the  simpler  thing  would  be 
to  do  without  the  butler." 

"  I  am  curious,"  she  said,  smiling — 
"  very  curious.  Sir  Wilfrid,  for  instance, 
talks  of  going  down  to  stay  with  you?" 

"  Why  not  ?  He'd  come  off  extremely 
well.  There's  an  ex-butler,  and  an  ex- 
cook  of  Chudleigh's  settled  in  the  vil- 
lage. When  I  have  a  visitor,  they  come 
in  and  take  possession.  We  live  like  fight- 
ing-cocks." 

"  So  nobody  knows — that  in  general 
you  live  like  a  workman?" 

Delafield  looked  impatient. 

"  Somebody  seems  to  have  been  cram- 
ming Evelyn  with  ridiculous  tales — and 
she's  been  spreading  them.  I  must  have 
it  out  with  her." 

"  I  expect  there  is  a  good  deal  in 
them,"  said  Julie.  Then,  unexpectedly, 
she  raised  her  eyes,  and  gave  him  a  long 
and  rather  strange  look.  "  Why  do  you 
dislike  having  servants,  and  being  wait- 
ed upon,  so  much,  I  wonder?  Is  it — you 
won't  be  angry? — that  you  have  such  a 
strong  will,  and  you  do  these  things  to 
tame  it  ?" 

Delafield  made  a  sudden  movement; 
and  Julie  had  no  sooner  spoken  the  words 
than  she  regretted  them. 

"  So  you  think  I  should  have  made  a 
jolly  tyrannical  slave-owner?"  said  Dela- 
field, after  a  moment's  pause. 

Julie  bent  towards  him  with  a  charm- 
ing look  of  appeal — almost  of  penitence. 
"  On  the  contrary,  I  think  you  would  have 
been  as  good  to  your  slaves — as  you  are 
to  your  friends." 
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His  eyes  met  hers  quietly. 

"  Thank  you.  That  was  kind  of  you. 
And  as  to  giving  orders,  and  getting  one's 
way, — don't  suppose  I  let  Chudleigh's  es- 
tate go  to  ruin !  It's  only  " — he  hesita- 
ted— "  the  small  personal  tyrannies  of 
every  day  that  I'd  like  to  minimize. 
They  brutalize  half  the  fellows  I  know." 

"  You'll  come  to  them,"  said  Julie,  ab- 
sently. Then  she  colored  suddenly,  re- 
membering the  possible  dukedom  that 
awaited  him. 

His  brow  contracted  a  little,  as  though 
he  understood.  He  made  no  reply. 
Julie,  with  her  craving  to  be  approved,  to 
say  what  pleased,  could  not  leave  it  there. 

"  I  wish  I  understood,"  she  said,  softly, 


after  a  moment,  "  what  or  who  it  was 
that  gave  you  these  opinions." 

Getting  still  no  answer,  she  must  per- 
force meet  the  gray  eyes  bent  upon  her, 
more  expressively  perhaps  than  their 
owner  knew.  "  That  you  shall  under- 
stand," he  said,  after  a  minute,  in  a  voice 
which  was  singularly  deep  and  full, 
"  whenever  you  choose  to  ask !" 

Julie  shrank  and  drew  back. 

"  Very  well !"  she  said,  trying  to  speak 
lightly.  "  I'll  hold  you  to  that.— Alack ! 
I  had  forgotten  a  letter  I  must  write." 

And  she  pretended  to  write  it,  while 
Delafield  buried  himself  in  the  news- 
papers. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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BUT  who  shall  say  the  zest  of  life  is  done? 
I  still  may  feel  the  ardor  of  the  sun 
That  lingers,  laughing,  o'er  my  window-sill; 
The  glamour  of  the  stars  may  find  me  still, 
And  moon-beams  tinge  my  nights  with  poetry; 
While  freely,  through  my  window,  come  to  me 
The  heaven's  blue  and  rose,  the  rain-cloud's  gray, 
The  wind's  caress  that  drives  the  mist  away. 
For  me  the  rhythmic  dropping  of  the  rain 
Is  melancholy  music  on  the  pane, 
And  in  the  wailing  madness  of  a  storm 
Weird-woven  symphonies  for  me  take  form. 
Of  winter's  chill  and  summer's  ecstasy 
How  many  a  glimpse  my  casement  holds  for  me! 
I  love  them  all — the  frost  with  feathery  trace 
That  shuts  the  world  behind  a  veil  of  lace, 
The  wintry  aspect  of  the  trees  and  hills, 
The  spring's  young  green,  the  brook's  unfettered  rills, 
The  long  fair  day  of  summer,  and  hot  noons 
Burning  the  lowland  where  the  lily  swoons, 
When  through  the  open  casement  leans  the  vine 
With  slender  fingers  seeking  to  entwine 
My  own,  perhaps, — when  drift  from  censers  rare 
Sweet  odors  to  me  on  the  languid  air. 
Sometimes  I  drowse,  and  sometimes  in  my  dreams,  » 
From  all  the  weight  of  years  set  free,  it  seems 
That  I  can  gayly  step  the  window  through, 
Tread  the  sweet  sod  just  as  we  used  to  do, 
Embrace  the  dear  old  trees  and  kiss  the  flowers, 
Wander  again  those  hills  that  once  were  ours. — 
O  love,  all  these  so  long  I  have  but  seen 
The  borders  of  my  window-frame  between! 
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BY  ROY  RC 

A"  YOU  said. 
"And  what's  that?" 

"  And  that  ?" 
"  0." 

You  sat  in  Mother's  lap.  The  wolf- 
wind  howled  at  the  door,  and  you  shud- 
dered, cuddling  down  in  Mother's  arms 
and  the  glow.  The  wilder  the  wolf -wind 
howled,  the  softer  was  the  lamp-light, 
the  redder  were  the  apples  on  the  table, 
the  warmer  was  the  fire. 

On  your  knees  lay  the  picture-book 
with  its  sad,  sad  little  tale.  Mother  read 
it  to  you — she  had  read  it  fifty  times  be- 
fore— her  face  grave,  her  voice  low  and 
tragic,  while  you  listened  with  bated 
breath : 

"Who  killed  Cock  Robin? 
c  1/  said  the  Sparrow, 
'  With  my  bow  and  arrow — 
I  killed  Cock  Robin.'" 

It  was  the  first  murder  you  had  ever 
heard  about.  You  saw  it  all,  the  hideous 
spectacle — a  beautiful,  warm,  red  breast 
pierced  by  that  fatal  dart — a  poor,  soft 
little  birdie,  dead,  by  an  assassin's  hand. 
A  lump  rose  in  your  throat.  A  tear  rose 
in  your  eye,  two  tears,  three  tears.  They 
rolled  down  your  cheek.  They  dropped, 
hot  and  sad,  on  the  fish  with  his  little 
dish,  on  the  owl  with  his  spade  and 
trowel,  on  the  rook  with  his  little  book. 

"  P-poor  Cock  R-robin  !" 

"  There,  there,  dear.    Don't  cry." 

"  But,  M-mother  —  the  Sparrow  —  he 
k-killed  him." 

Alas,  yes!  The  Sparrow  had  killed 
him,  for  the  book  said  so,  but  had  you 
heard  ? 

"  N-no— w-what  ?" 

The  book,  it  seems,  like  other  books, 
had  told  but  half  the  story.  Mother  knew 
the  other  half.  Cock  Robin  was  murder- 
ed, murdered  in  cold  blood,  it  was  true, 
but — oh,  merciful,  death-winged  arrow! 
—he  had  gone  where  the  good  birds  go. 
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And  there — oh,  joy ! — he  had  met  his  robin 
wife  and  his  little  robin  boy,  who  had 
gone  before. 

"  And  I  expect  they  are  all  there  now, 
dear,"  she  told  you,  kissing  your  tear- 
stained  cheek,  "the  happiest  robins  that 
ever  were." 

Dry  and  wide  were  your  eyes.  In  the 
place  where  the  good  birds  go,  you  saw 
Cock  Robin.  His  eyes  and  his  fat  red 
breast  were  bright  again.  He  chirped. 
He  sang.  He  hopped  from  bough  to 
bough,  with  his  robin  wife  and  his  lit- 
tle robin  boy.  For  in  the  mending  of 
little  stories  or  the  mending  of  little 
hearts,  like  the  mending  of  little  stock- 
ings, Mother  was  wonderful. 

In  those  times  there  were  knees  to  your 
stockings,  knees  with  holes  in  them  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  with  the  soiled  skin 
showing  through. 

"Just  look!"  Mother  would  cry. 
"  Just  look  there !  And  I'd  only  just 
mended  them." 

"  Well,  you  see,  Mother,  when  you  play 
Black  Bear—" 

"  I  see,"  she  said,  and  before  you  went 
to  bed  you  would  be  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  a  tub,  paddling  your  feet  in  the  water. 

"  You  dirty  boy,"  she  would  be  saying, 
scrubbing  at  the  scratched,  black  knees; 
but  when  you  were  shining  again,  she 
would  be  saying, 

"  You  darling." 

And  though  your  stockings  were  whole 
in  the  clean  of  morning,  when  you 
scampered  out  into  the  sun,  in  the  dirt 
of  night,  when  you  scampered  back  again 
— O  skein,  where  is  thy  yarn?  O  darn- 
ing-needle, where  is  thy  victory? 

Summer  mornings,  in  the  arbor  seat  of 
the  garden,  Mother  would  be  sewing,  her 
lap  brimming,  her  work  -  basket  at  her 
feet,  the  sun  falling  golden  through  the 
trellised  green.  In  the  nap  of  the  after- 
noon, when  even  the  birds  drowsed  and 
the  winds  slept,  she  would  be  sewing,  ever 
sewing.    And  when  night  fell  and  the 
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dishes  were  put 
away,  she  would  be 
sewing  still,  in  the 
lamp -light's  yellow 
glow. 

"  Mother,  why  do 
you  sew  and  sew  ?" 

"  To  make  my  lit- 
tle boy  blue  sailor 
suits,  and  my  little 
girl  white  frocks, 
and  to  stop  the 
holes." 

"  Do  you  like  to 
sew,  Mother  ?" 

"  I  don't  mind  it." 

"  But  doesn't  it 
make  you  tired,  Mo- 
ther?" 

"  Oh,  now  and 
then." 

"  But  I  should 
think  you'd  rest 
sometimes,  Mother." 

"  Should  you, 
dear  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  would.  Oh, 
I'd  sew  a  little — just 
enough  —  and  then 
I'd  play." 

"But  Mother  does 
sew  just  enough, 
and  it  takes  all  day, 
my  dear.  What  do 
you  say  to  that?" 

You  pondered. 

"  Well,"  you  said, 
and  stopped. 

"Well?"  she  said, 
and  laughed.  Then 
you  laughed  too. 

"  A  mother,"  you 
told  them  afterward, 
"  is  a  person  what 
takes  care  of  you, 
and  loves  you,  and 
sews  and  sews — just 
enough — all  day." 

Since  mothers  take 
care  of  little  boys, 
they  told  you,  little 
boys  should  take  care 
of  their  mothers,  too. 
And  you  did. 

Right  in  front  of 
her  you  stood,  brave- 
ly, your  fists  clinch- 
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ed,  your  lips  trembling,  your  eyes  flash- 
ing with  rage  and  tears. 

"  You  sha'n't  touch  my  mother !" 

But  Mother's  arms  stole  swiftly  around 
you,  pinning  your  own  to  your  side. 

"Father  was  only  fooling,  dear,"  she 
said,  kneeling  behind  you  and  folding 
you  to  her  breast.  "  See,  he's  laughing 
at  us." 

"Why,  little  chap,"  he  said,  "Father 
was  only  playing." 

Mother  wiped  away  your  tears,  smiling 
at  them,  but  proudly.  You  looked  doubt- 
fully at  Father,  who  held  out  his  arms  to 
you.  Slowly  you  went  to  him,  urged 
by  Mother's  hand. 

"  You  must  always  take  care  of  Mo- 
ther like  that,"  he  said,  "  and  never  let 
any  one  bother  her,  when  Father's  away." 

"  Mother's  little  knight,"  she  said, 
kissing  your  brow.  ■  And  ever  afterward 
she  was  safe  when  you  were  near. 

"  Oh,  that  Mrs.  Waddles.  I  wish  she 
wouldn't  bother  me." 

Under  her  breath  Mother  said  it,  but 
you  heard,  and  you  hated  Mrs.  Waddles 
with  all  your  soul,  and  her  day  of  reck- 
oning came.  Mother  was  in  the  garden 
and  did  not  hear.  You  answered  the 
knock  vourself. 

"Little  darling,  how — " 

"You  can't  see  my  mother  to-day," 
you  said,  stiffly. 

"  That's  very  strange,"  said  Mrs.  Wad- 
dles, with  a  forward  step. 

"  No,"  you  said,  a  little  louder,  throw- 
ing yourself  into  the  breach  and  hold- 
ing the  door-knob  with  all  your  might. 
"  No !   You  mustn't  come  in !" 

"You  impertinent  little  child!"  cried 
Mrs.  Waddles,  threateningly,  but  you 
faced  her  down,  raising  your  voice  again : 

"  You  can't  see  my  mother  any  more," 
you  repeated,  firmly. 

"  And  why  not,  I'd  like  to  know  ?"  de- 
manded the  old  lady,  swelling  visibly. 
"Why  not,  I'd  like  to  know?" 

"  'Cause  I'm  to  take  care  of  my  mo- 
ther when  my  father's  away,  and  he  said 
not  to  let  anybody  bother  her  that  she 
don't  want  to  see." 

It  was  a  long  explanation  and  took  all 
your  breath. 

"  Oh,  is  that  it?"  cackled  Mrs.  Waddles, 
with  withering  scorn.  "  And  how  do  you 
"know  that  your  mother  doesn't  want  to 
see  me — hey?" 


"  'Cause — she — said — so !" 

You  separated  your  words  like  the  A 
B  C  book,  that  Mrs.  Waddles  might  un- 
derstand. It  was  a  master-stroke.  Gasp- 
ing, her  face  on  fire,  gathering  her  skirts 
together  with  hands  that  trembled  in 
their  black  silk  mits,  Mrs.  Waddles  turn- 
ed and  swept  away. 

"  I  never !"  she  managed  to  utter  as 
she  slammed  the  gate. 

You  shut  the  door  softly,  the  battle 
won,  and  went  back  to  the  garden. 

"  Well,  that's  over,"  you  said,  with  a 
sigh,  as  Mother  herself  would  have  said 
it. 

"  What's  over,  dear  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Waddles,"  you  replied. 

So  you  took  care  of  Mother,  so  well 
that  she  loved  you  more  and  more  as  the 
-  days  of  your  knighthood  passed ;  and  she 
took  care  of  you,  so  well  that  your  cheeks 
grew  rosier  and  your  eyes  brighter  and 
your  legs  stronger,  and  you  loved  her 
more  and  more,  with  the  days  of  her  mo- 
therhood. 

Even  being  sick  was  fine,  in  those 
days,  for  she  brought  you  little  things 
in  bowls  with  big  spoons  in  them,  and 
you  ate  till  you  wanted  more — a  sign 
that  you  would  not  die.  And  so  you  lay 
in  the  soft  of  the  pillows  with  the  patch- 
work coverlet  that  Mother  made  with 
her  own  hands.  There  was  the  white 
silk  triangle  from  her  wedding-gown,  and 
a  blue  one  from  a  sash  that  was  her  Sun- 
day best,  long  ago,  when  she  was  a  lit- 
tle girl.  There  was  a  soft  gray  piece 
from  a  dress  of  Grandmother's,  and  a 
bright  pink  one  that  was  once  Lizbeth's, 
and  a  striped  one,  blue  and  yellow,  that 
was  once  Father's  neck-tie  in  the  gay 
plumage  of  his  youth. 

As  you  lay  there,  sick  and  drowsy,  the 
bridal  triangle  turned  to  snow,  cold  and 
white  and  pure,  and  you  heard  sleigh- 
bells,  and  saw  the  Christmas  cards  with 
the  little  church  in  the  corner,  its  steeple 
icy,  but  its  windows  warm  and  red  with 
the  Christmas  glow.  That  was  the  white 
triangle.  But  the  blue  one,  next,  was  sky, 
and  when  you  saw  it  you  thought  of  birds 
and  stars  and  May ;  and  if  it  so  happened 
that  your  eyes  turned  to  the  gray  piece 
that  was  Grandmother's,  and  the  sky  that 
was  blue  darkened  and  the  rain  fell,  you 
had  only  to  look  at  the  pink  piece  that 
was  Lizbeth's,  or  the  blue  and  yellow  that 
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was  Father's,  to  find  the  flowers  and  the 
sun  again.  Then  the  colors  blended. 
Dandelions  jingled,  sleigh-bells  and  vio- 
lets blossomed  in  the  snow,  and  you  slept 
— the  sleep  that  makes  little  boys  well. 

The  bees  and  the  wind  were  humming 
in  the  cherry-trees,  for  it  was  May.  You 
were  all  alone,  you  and  Mother,  in  the 
garden,  where  the  white  petals  were  fall- 
ing silently,  like  snowflakes,  and  the  birds 
were  singing  in  the  morning  glow. 

Your  feet  scampered  down  the  paths. 
Your  curls  bobbed  among  the  budding 
shrubs  and  vines.  You  leaped.  You 
laughed.  You  sang.  In  your  wide  eyes, 
blue  of  the  great  sky,  green  of  the  grasses. 
On  your  flushed  cheeks,  sunshine  and 
breeze.  In  your  beating  heart,  childhood 
and  spring — a  childhood  too  big,  a  spring 
too  wonderful,  for  the  smallness  of  one 
little  brimming  boy. 

"  Look,  Mother !    See  me  jump !" 

"  My!"  she  said. 

"  And  see  me  almost  stand  on  my 
head." 

"  Wonderful." 

"  I  know  what  I'll  be  when  I  grow  to 
be  a  man,  Mother." 
"  What  will  you  be?" 
"  A  circus  rider." 
"  Gracious !"  said  she. 
"  On  a  big  white  horse,  Mother." 
"  Dear  me !" 

"  And  we'll  jump  'way  over  the  moon." 

"  The  moon !" 

"Yes,  the  moon.  See!" 

Then  you  jumped  over  the  rake-handle. 
You  were  practising  for  the  moon,  you 
said. 

"  But  maybe  I  won't  be  a  circus  rider, 
Mother,  after  all." 

"  Maybe  not,"  said  she. 

"  Maybe  I'll  be  President,  like  George 
Washington.  Father  said  I  could.  Could 
I,  Mother?" 

"  Yes — you  might — some  day." 

"  But  the  Jones  boy  couldn't,  Mother." 

"  Why  couldn't  the  Jones  boy  ?" 

"  Because  he  swears  and  tells  lies.  I 
don't.  And  George  Washington  didn't, 
Mother.  I  guess  I  won't  be  a  circus  rider, 
after  all." 

"  Oh,  I'm  glad  of  that,  dear." 

"  No ;  I  guess  I'll  keep  right  on,  Mo- 
ther— as  long  as  I've  started — and  just 
be  President." 


"  Oh,  that  will  be  fine,"  said  she.  She 
was  sewing  in  the  arbor,  her  lap  filled 
with  linen,  her  work-basket  at  her  feet. 

"  Mother." 

"  Yes." 

"  I  think  I'd  like  to  sing  a  song  now." 

Straight  and  proper  you  stood  in  the 
little  path,  your  heels  together,  your 
hands  at  your  sides,  and  so  you  sang  to 
her  the  song  of  the  little  duck : 

"  •  Quack,  quack,'  said  the  Duck 
'  Quack,  quack.' 
'  Quack,  quack,'  said — " 

You  stopped. 

"  Try  it  a  little  lower,  dear." 
"  '  Quack,  quack,'  said — 

"  No,  that's  too  low,"  you  said.  You 
tried  again,  and  started  right  that  time 
and  sang  it  through,  the  song  of  the  lit- 
tle duck  who 

wouldn't  be  a  girl, 
With  only  a  curl, 
I  wouldn't  be  a  girl,  would  you?'" 

"  Oh,  it's  beautiful,"  Mother  said. 
"  Now  it's  your  turn,  Mother,  to  tell 
a  story." 
"A  story?" 

"  Yes.    About  the  violets." 

"  The  violets  ?"  she  said,  poising  her 
needle  musingly.  "  The  blue,  blue  vio- 
lets—" 

"  As  blue  as  the  sky,  Mother,"  you  said 
softly,  for  it  is  always  in  the  hush  of  the 
garden  that  the  stories  grow. 

"  As  blue  as  the  sky,"  she  said.  "  Ah, 
yes.  Well,  once  there  wasn't  a  violet  in 
the  whole  world." 

"  Nor  a  single  star,"  you  said  awesome- 
ly, helping  her.  And  as  you  sat  there 
listening  the  world  grew  wider  and  wider 
— for  when  you  are  a  little  boy  the  world 
is  always  just  as  wide  as  your  eyes. 

"  Not  a  violet  or  a  single  star  in  the 
whole  world,"  Mother  said.  "  And  what 
do  you  think?  They  just  took  little  bits 
of  the  blue  sky  and  sprinkled  them  all 
over  the  green  world,  and  they  were  the 
first  violets." 

"  And  the  stars,  Mother  ?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  see  ?  The  stars  are 
the  little  holes  they  left  in  the  blue 
sky,  with  the  light  of  heaven  shining 
through." 


'WHAT   A    BEAUTIFUL  DREAM!' 
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"  Oh !"  you  said,  softly.   "  Oh,  Mother !" 

And  then,  in  the  hush  of  the  garden, 
you  looked  at  her,  and,  lo !  her  eyes  were 
blue  like  the  violets,  and  bright  like  the 
stars,  for  the  light  of  heaven  was  shin- 
ing through. 

She  was  the  most  wonderful  person 
in  the  whole  world — who  never  did  any- 
thing wrong,  who  knew  everything,  even 
who  God  was,  watching,  night  and  day, 
over  little  boys.  Even  the  hairs  of  your 
head  were  numbered,  she  told  you,  and 
not  a  little  bird  died  but  He  knew. 

"  And  did  He  know  when  Cock  Robin 
died,  Mother  ?" 

"Yes.    He  knew." 

"  And  when  I  hurt  my  finger,  Mother  ? 
Did  He  know  then?" 

"  Yes.    He  knows  everything." 

"  And  was  He  sorry,  Mother,  when  I 
hurt  my  finger?" 

"  Very  sorry,  dear." 

"  Then  why  did  He  let  me  hurt  my  fin- 
ger— why  ?" 

Eor  a  moment  she  did  not  speak. 

"  Dearie,"  she  said  at  last,  "  I  don't 
know.  There  are  many  things  that  no- 
body knows  but  God." 

Hushed  and  wondering  you  sat  in  Mo- 
ther's lap,  for  His  eye  was  upon  you. 
Somewhere  up  in  the  sky,  above  the 
clouds,  you  knew  He  was  sitting,  on  a 
great  bright  throne,  with  a  gold  crown 
upon  His  head  and  a  sceptre  in  His 
hands — King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  All. 
Down  below  Him  on  the  green  earth, 
little  birds  were  falling,  little  boys  were 
hurting  their  fingers  and  crying  in  their 
Mothers'  arms,  and  He  saw  them  all,  ev- 
ery one,  but  did  not  help  them.  You 
crept  closer  to  Mother's  bosom,  flinging 
your  arms  about  her  neck. 

"  Don't  let  Him  get  me,  Mother !" 

"  Why,  darling — He  loves  you." 

"  Oh  no,  Mother — not  like  you  do ;  not 
like  you." 

The  bees  and  the  wind  were  in  the  ap- 
ple-trees, for  it  was  May.  You  were  all 
alone,  you  and  Mother,  in  the  garden, 
where  the  white  petals  were  falling,  like 
snownakes,  silently.  In  the  swing  Grand- 
father built  for  you,  you  sat  swaying,  to 
and  fro,  in  the  shadows;  and  the  shadows 
swayed,  to  and  fro,  in  the  gale;  and  to 
and  fro  your  thoughts  swayed  in  your 
dreaming. 


The  wind  sang  in  the  apple  boughs, 
the  flowering  branches  filled  and  bent, 
and  all  about  you  were  the  tossing,  shim- 
mering grasses,  and  all  above  you  birds 
singing  and  flitting  in  the  sky.  And  so 
you  swayed,  to  and  fro,  till  you  were  a 
sailor,  in  a  blue  suit,  sailing  the  blue  sea. 

The  wind  sang  in  the  rigging.  The 
white  sails  filled  and  bent.  Your  ship 
scudded  through  the  tossing,  shimmering 
foam.  Gulls  screamed  and  circled  in  the 
sky,  .  .  .  and  so  you  sailed,  and  sailed, 
with  the  sea-breeze  in  your  curls. 

The  ship  anchored. 

The  swing  stopped. 

You  were  only  a  little  boy. 

"  Mother,"  you  said  softly,  for  your 
voice  was  drowsy  with  your  dream. 

She  did  not  hear  you.  She  sat  there 
in  the  arbor  seat,  smiling  at  you,  her 
hands  idle,  her  sewing  slipping  from  her 
knees.  You  did  not  know  it  then,  but 
you  do  now — that  to  see  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  in  the  whole  world,  you  must 
be  her  little  boy. 

There  in  her  garden,  in  her  lap,  with 
her  arms  around  you  and  her  cheeks  be- 
tween your  hands,  you  gazed,  wondering, 
into  the  blue  fondness  of  her  eyes.  You 
heard  her  voice,  sweet  with  love-words — 

"  My  dearest." 

"  Yes." 

"My  darling." 
"  Yes." 

"  My  own  dear  little  boy." 

And  then  her  arms  crushing  you  to  her 
breast;  and  then  her  lips;  and  then  her 
voice  again — 

"  Once  in  this  very  garden,  in  this 
very  seat,  Mother  sat  dreaming  of  you." 

"  Of  me,  Mother?" 

"  Of  you.  Here  in  the  garden,  with 
that  very  bush  there  red  with  blossoms, 
and  the  birds  singing,  in  these  very  trees. 
She  dreamed  that  you  were  a  little  baby. 
— and  while  the  wind  sang  to  the  flowers, 
Mother  sang  you  a  lullaby,  and  you 
stretched  out  your  hands  to  her  and 
smiled ;  and  then — ah,  darling !" 

"  But  it  was  a  dream,  Mother." 

"  It  was  only  a  dream — yes — but  it 
came  true.  It  came  true  on  a  night  in 
June — the  First  of  June,  it  was — " 

"My  birthday,  Mother!" 

"  Your  birthday,  dear." 

"  Oh,  Mother,"  you  said,  breathlessly — 
"  what  a  beautiful  dream !" 


Plant  Battles 


BY  JOHN  J.  WARD 


PLANT  life  is  besieged  with  en-  common  plants  are  businesslike  plants 
emies  on  every  side,  and  those  that  have  learned  how  to  manage  their 
plants  which  are  not  prepared  and  own  affairs  and  protect  themselves  from 
fully  armed  to  battle  with  their  numerous  their  numerous  enemies, 
foes  sooner  or  later  must  go  to  the  wall.  How  a  plant  protects  itself  from  its 
It  is  evident  to  every  one  that  plants  as-  enemies  depends  largely  on  the  kind  of 
surae  an  infinite  and  extraordinary  va-  foes  it  has  to  fight  against.  For  example, 
riety  of  forms  and  habits,  often  very  if  the  foliage  of  a  plant  is  continually 
dissimilar  to  each  other.  And  as  all  nat-  devastated  by  caterpillars,  and  a  variety 
ural  forms  of  living  things  are  in  some  or  "  freak "  of  this  particular  species 
way  connected  with  the  economy  of  the  happened  to  develop  a  few  sharp  prickles 
organism,  we  may  rest  assured  that  na-  on  its  leaves,  differing  in  this  respect 
ture  did  not  produce  these  varied  struc-  from  its  relations,  which  perhaps  produced 
tures  and  characteristics 
for  the  sake  of  mere 
variety.  Indeed,  science 
points  to  the  fact  that  na- 
ture encourages  nothing- 
other  than  that  which 
serves  a  definite  purpose, 
even  if  it  is  but  an  un- 
obtrusive speck  of  color, 
or  a  hair,  on  a  flower  or 
leaf.  And  when  the  re- 
quirements of  that  hair  or 
color  speck  have  been  ful- 
filled and  become  of  no 
further  service  to  the 
plant,  then  it  disappears. 

A  plant  which  develops 
habits  and  structures  that 
successfully  checkmate  its 
enemies  tends  to  be  pre- 
served, and  reproduces  its 
kind,  and  these  latter  gen- 
erally possess  the  same 
successful  traits  of  char- 
acter in  a  strengthened 
degree.  Many  plants  have 
taken  advantage  of  their 
opportunities  in  life,  and 
we  look  to  these  as 
successful  examples  of 
natural  progression  or  se- 
lection, and  call  them 
"  common  plants."  Hence 
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No.  i.— The  Hawthorn  defends  itself  from  Animal 
Attacks  by  developing  Sharp  Thorns 
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No.  2.— The   peaceful  Hedge-Row,  a  veritable  Army 
fully  Equipped  for  Battle 


nothing  stronger  than  a  few  hairs,  in 
all  probability  this  freak  would  gain  no 
particular  advantage  in  "  the  struggle 
for  existence,"  because  the  caterpillars 
would  not  be  prevented  from  eating  the 
foliage  by  occasional  thorns.  But  if  it 
should  occur  that  a  seed  of  the  species 
germinates  on  soil  where  perhaps  a  new 
chemical  element  enters  into  its  com- 
position, or,  owing  to  some  other  cause, 
it  develops  a  flavor  or  odor  that  is  ob- 
jectionable to  this  particularly  trouble- 
some caterpillar,  then,  indeed,  the  plant 
has  advanced  in  development  and  gains 
on  its  enemy,  and  unless  the  caterpillar 
at  once  adapts  itself  to  the  new  char- 


acteristic of 
the  plant,  its 
chances  are 
gone.  For  if 
the  plant  flour- 
ishes unmolest- 
ed for  a  sea- 
son, these  more 
favorable  and 
advanced  fea- 
tures become 
strengthened  as 
time  goes  on, 
until  it  be- 
comes altogeth- 
er too  much 
for  the  cater- 
pillar, and  it 
has  to  resort  to 
the  weaker  and 
original  plant 
stock,  which  it 
is  but  a  matter 
of  time  for  the 
stronger  species 
to  crush  out  of 
existence. 

On  the  other 
hand,  if  the 
enemies  of  the 
plant  were 
browsing  ani- 
mals, the  freak 
with  the  defen- 
sive spines 
would  probably 
gain  protection 
thus,  as  also  the 
nauseous  flavor 
might  again 
serve. 

Although  the  casual  observer  may  re- 
gard plants  as  helpless  victims  in  the 
presence  of  animal  attacks,  closer  ob- 
servation will  show  that  although  plants 
seldom  directly  attack  animals,  yet  they 
at  least  very  frequently  act  on  the  de- 
fensive. No.  1  illustration  shows  a  por- 
tion of  a  branch  of  a  very  familiar  and 
successful  plant,  viz.,  the  common  haw- 
thorn, or  white-thorn  ( Crataegus  oxyacan- 
tha ).  In  the  course  of  its  history  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been 
troubled  by  large  and  strong  browsing 
mammals,  perhaps  not  only  by  their  eat- 
ing of  its  foliage,  but  probably  by  their 
breaking   of   its   branches.     But  these 
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No.  3.— The  twining  Bindweed  has  no  Fear 
of  Thorns 


animals  have  become  painfully  aware  that 
the  hawthorn  has  learned  how  to  defend 
itself  from  their  attacks;  and  likewise 
man,  who  has  taken  advantage  of  this 
defensive  feature  developed  by  the  haw- 
thorn, and  universally  cultivated  artificial 
hedges  of  this  shrub  to  separate  his  lands 
and  cattle. 

The  progressive  characteristics  of  the 
hawthorn  are  its  strength  and  spiny  abor- 
tive branches.  Each  branch  terminates 
in  an  extremely  sharp  and  strong  thorn; 
and  each  separate  branch  and  leaf  clus- 
ter is  again  protected  by  a  sharp  spine- 
like thorn  at  its  base,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  illustration.  Also,  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  branches  radiate  from 
all  sides  of  the  stem,  each  branch  form- 
ing a  veritable  cheval-de-frise  of  bayonet 
points,  which  no  soft-nosed  animal  cares 
to  approach. 

Although  the  hawthorn  can  wage  war- 
fare against  its  most  dangerous  enemies 
if  attacked,  yet  it  has  a  host  of  other 
minor  enemies,  like  caterpillars,  insect 
galls,  fungi,  etc.,  which  it  has  to  tolerate, 
and,  generally  speaking,  flourishes  not- 
withstanding.    But   apart   from  these 


troubles  it  sometimes  has  to  deal  with 
what  are  generally  considered  trouble- 
some and  unscrupulous  neighbors,  of 
which  more  anon. 

Nothing  perhaps  illustrates  more  sim- 
ply the  strugglings  and  daily  trials  of 
plant  life  than  the  green  lane  crowded 
hedge-rows.  From  early  spring  to  late 
autumn  the  contest  goes  on,  each  plant 
striving  to  find  the  best  position  for  it- 
self, strategy  and  devices,  ingenious  and 
marvellous,  exhibited  at  every  point. 
Of  course  tropical  vegetation  illustrates 
this  feature  in  a  much  more  intensified 
degree;  but  my  purpose  is  to  take  a  sim- 
ple example  where  we  can  consider  the 
individuals  of  the  crowd,  and  the  part 
they  play  in  it,  along  with  their  relation- 
ship to  the  whole. 

At  No.  2  illustration  is  shown  a  typical 
example  of  hedge-row  foliage.  The  com- 
mon theory  that  the  tangled  vegetation 
of  the  numerous  hedge  -  row  plants  is 
fiercely  jostling  and  struggling  for  su- 
premacy is,  in  my  idea,  perhaps  rather 
overdone,  for,  as  I  will  presently  en- 
deavor to  show,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  this  massing  together  of  va- 
rious species  of  plants  with  entirely  dif- 
ferent habits. 


No.  4— Springlike  Tendrils  instead  of  Leaves 
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I  have  shown  that  the  hawthorn  is  a 
successfully  instituted  and  well-protected 
plant,  and  flourishes  well  at  least  in  tem- 
perate climates.  Now  so  soon  as  a  plant 
is  well  established  and  shows  prosperity 
a  rather  human  feature  presents  it- 
self—that is  to  say,  it  begins  to  gather 
round  it  a  host  of  associates.  If  a 
hawthorn  hedge  -  row  is  planted  in  the 
open  fields,  it  quickly  becomes  hawthorn 
and  a  number  of  other  plants  that  are 
always  seen  more  or  less  associated.  So 
much  so  is  this  that  the  hawthorn,  al- 
though the  ground-work  and  stay  of  the 
late-comers,  becomes  sometimes  quite  a 
secondary  consideration  amongst  them. 
A  glance  at  the  foot  of  the  hedge-row  at 
any  season  of  the  year  when  vegetation 
is  conspicuous  at  all  reveals  a  host  of 
more  or  less  herbaceous  plants.  And  if 
we  just  consider  these  various  plants  for 
the  moment  that  are  apparently  strug- 
gling and  striving  with  each  other  for 
breathing-space  and  sunlight,  we  shall 
'observe  that  it  is  comparatively  seldom 
that  we  find  any  of  these  plants  in  other 
but  these  crowded  situations  beneath  the 
hedge.    It  is  not  necessarily  the  shade 


No,  5.— Goose-Grass,  or  Cleavers,  with  its 

DEFENSIVE  HOOKS 


or  moisture  that  is  sought,  although  some 
of  the  more  delicate  kinds  may  seek  these 
advantages,  for  these  plants  often  de- 
velop a  moderate  expanse  of  leaves  to 
expose  to  the  sunlight,  considered  in  re- 
lation to  their  size. 

Why,  then,  do  they  prefer  the  crowded 
hedge-row  to  the  more  open  ground,  where 
in  all  probability  many  kinds  would 
flourish  much  more  advantageously? 
Take  the  common  stinging  nettle  as  an 
example;  almost  invariably  this  familiar 
plant  appears  in  large  beds  along  the 
hedge-row  side ;  but  if  on  occasion  it  does 
happen  to  get  a  waste  open  space,  it 
nourishes  perhaps  even  better  in  such  a 
situation,  its  stinging  hairs  protecting  it 
in  a  large  measure  from  many  of  its 
enemies.  But  it  needs  greater  protection 
than  these  latter  from  some  of  its  strong- 
er enemies.  A  clumsy  cow  or  horse  comes 
along,  trampling  and  wrecking  the  whole 
life-work  of  the  nettle  in  a  moment. 

So  the  nettle  seeks  the  hedge-row  for 
protection;  and  in  all  probability  the 
greater  number  of  these  crowded  herba- 
ceous plants  derive  this  same  benefit  from 
their  strong  and  well-armed  neighbors. 
And  this  protection  is  advantageously  su- 
perior to  the  little  extra  sunlight  that 
the  plant  would  possibly  obtain  in  more 
open  situations  where  there  is  such  peril 
of  dangerous  injury. 

The  illustration  shown  at  No.  2  in- 
cludes hawthorn,  sloe  or  blackthorn, 
bramble,  and  nettles.  The  sloe,  or  black- 
thorn (Prunus  spmosa),  is  a  shrub  often 
found  in  close  companionship  with  the 
hawthorn,  and  a  plant  that  exhibits  sim- 
ilar tactics,  amongst  which  is  the  pro- 
tective woody  thorns.  But  even  the 
thorns,  when  present,  are  often  blunt 
and  almost  harmless.  Evidently  the  sloe 
has  not  yet  fully  acquired  the  art  of  pro- 
tecting itself  like  the  hawthorn. 

The  bramble,  or  blackberry  (Rubus  fru- 
ticosus),  while  not  developing  thorny 
branches  like  the  two  former  examples, 
has  stiffened  its  hairs  into  stout,  sharp 
prickles,  which  render  protective  service, 
and  also  serve  to  assist  in  the  climbing 
and  supporting  of  its  scrambling  branches. 
Often,  too,  growing  along  with  this 
prickly  shrub,  another  that  follows  sim- 
ilar tactics  adds  its  armed  branches  to 
the  crowd,  and  is  familiar  as  the  wild 
dogrose  (Rosa  canina). 
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Then  again,  outside  these,  other  in- 
genious and  perhaps  unscrupulous  plants 
introduce  themselves.  I  say  ingenious, 
because  with  a  small  stock  of  material 
these  plants  generally  attain  superior 
positions  and  sunlight  to  those  of  their 
woody  and  stronger  neighbors.  And  un- 
scrupulous, because  at  first  they  spring 
from  their  seed  or  rootstock  and  develop 
leaves  as  any  ordinary  plant  might  do, 
but  later  the  stem  curls  and  revolves  as 
if  seeking  for  something,  which  it  event- 
ually finds  and  at  once  embraces.  It  is 
quite  immaterial  whether  it  is  a  nettle 
or  bramble  stem;  their  weapons  are  use- 
less to  check  the  twining  stems  of  these 
plants,  which  grow  rapidly,  seizing  plant 
after  plant  as  they  make  their  onward 
progress.  No.  3  illustration  represents  a 
single-handed  combat  between  the  twin- 
ing bindweed  and  armed  but  helpless 
nettle. 

Other  of  these  plants  develop  sensitive 
tendrils  instead  of  leaves,  and  so  as  their 
stem  reaches  the  branches  they  take  hold 
and  pull  themselves  up,  the  tendrils  often 
being  spirally  twisted  so  as  to  act  like 
springs,  as  the  example  of  the  white 
bryony  (Bryonia  dioica),  shown  at  No. 
4  illustration.  While  another  weak  trail- 
ing plant,  the  goose-grass,  or  cleavers 
( Galium  aparine ) ,  attains  the  same  end 
by  developing  on  its  stems  and  leaves 
myriads  of  tiny  hooks,  some  of  which  are 
shown  magnified  at  No.  5. 

Just  for  the  moment  let  us  recapitulate. 
The  hedge-row  concentrates  itself  with  the 
strong  woody  and  thorny  hawthorn ;  this 
is  often  accompanied  by  the  stout  woody 
sloe,  whose  thorns  are  frequently  but  not 
always  sharp;  then  we  have  the  wild  dog- 
rose,  with  its  powerful  stems  and  curved 
or  hooked  prickles ;  after  which  the  bram- 
ble throws  its  trailing  barbed-wire-like 
branches  over  the  surface  of  the  whole; 
and  then  at  the  base  a  large  area  of  the 
foreground  is  occupied  by  nettles  with 
poisonous  stings.  So  that  our  peaceful 
view  of  vegetation  shown  at  No.  2  illus- 
tration becomes  on  investigation  a  veri- 
table army  of  plants,  every  individual  of 
which  is  fully  equipped  for  battle  if 
occasion  demands  it. 

Surely  the  plants  gain  mutual  ad- 
vantage by  this  stronghold  of  arms. 
A  young  cow  or  sheep  rubbing  against 
the  hedge-row,  and  once  caught  and  em- 


No.  6. -The  Gorse  grows  fearlessly  on  the 
open  Heath 


braced  by  the  elastic  and  spiny  branches 
of  the  bramble,  gets  a  lesson  taught  it 
that  is  not  readily  forgotten,  and  in  the 
future  gives  the  hedge-row  a  wide  berth. 
And  so,  although  a  certain  amount  of 
sunlight  and  air  may  be  sacrificed  by 
over-crowding,  benefits  are  derived  which 
counterbalance  this  by  minimizing  the 
considerable  risk  of  fatal  injuries  which 
might  readily  arise  if  the  various  hedge- 
row plants  grew  apart  in  more  open 
situations.  And  so  it  comes  about  that 
in  successive  ages  the  various  plants  have 
in  a  large  measure  adapted  their  habits 
and  foliage  to  suit  their  environments. 

Even  the  climbing  hedge  -  row  plants, 
although  perhaps  troublesome  neighbors, 
add  to  the  general  protection  of  the  plant 
army;  as  observation  will  show,  these 
plants  almost  invariably  possess  acrid  or 
poisonous  properties  in  their  leaves  and 
fruits,  and  which,  as  their  foliage  is  gen- 
erally exposed  on  the  hedge  surface,  prob- 
ably serve  as  protection  at  least  from  some 
plant-depredators.  Even  the  crowded  veg- 
etation beneath  offers  a  large  variety  of 
aromatic,  acrid,  and  poisonous  properties. 

It  may  perhaps  be  considered  by  some 
readers  that  it  is  just  coincidence  that 
these  protected  plants  have  gathered  round 
about  the  hawthorn,  but  the  best  way 
to  decide  that  point  would  be  to  look  to 
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another  well-protected  plant  and  see  if  its 
protection  is  sought  in  a  like  way.  No. 
6  illustration  speaks  for  itself  in  the  way 
of  well-developed  protection.  The  gorse, 
or  furze  (Ulex  europoeus),  has  no  neces- 
sity to  seek  protection  from  other  plants ; 
it  constitutes  an  army  in  itself;  every 
branch  and  every  leaf  becomes  a  weapon. 
Hence  it  selects  the  most  open  situation 
possible,  viz.,  open  heaths  or  stony  wastes, 
and  there  fearlessly  holds  up  its  gold- 
en blossoms  for  the  bees  to  fertilize. 
Straightway  other  less-protected  plants 
seek  its  shelter.  And  so  another  plant 
army  arises,  and  plant  -  enemies  become 
aware  from  painful  experience  that  "  dis- 
cretion is  the  better  part  of  valor  "  in  the 
presence  of  such  formidable  foes. 

Just  one  other  instance  of  a  common 
tree  or  shrub  that  has  learned  the  art  of 
self -protection  in  a  very  high  degree.  Of 
course  if  a  well-protected  plant,  as  the 
furze,  could  grow  alone  in  the  open,  it 
would  probably,  as  it  derives  the  full 
benefits  of  air  and  sunlight,  flourish 
the  better  without  its  attendant  throng. 
Hence  if  it  occurs  that  a  plant  developed 
tactics  that  baffled  animal  and  plant  foes 


No.  7.— A  common  English  wild  Plant  that  catches  Flies 


alike,  it  would  indeed  be  an  example  of 
almost  perfect  protection.  Now  if  we 
look  to  the  holly  (Ilex  aquifolium),  we 
get,  I  think,  the  nearest  approach  to 
this  attainment  of  our  larger  indigenous 
shrubs. 

To  effectively  appreciate  the  protective 
element  of  the  holly  it  must  be  seen  in 
its  wild  state,  where  its  foliage  grows 
thick  and  bushy  down  to  the  ground,  its 
dense  masses  of  strong  and  prickly  leaves 
protecting  its  stem  and  bark;  and  it 
should  be  observed  that  almost  inva- 
riably it  grows  alone — in  fact,  for  some 
distance  round  about  it  very  little  vegeta- 
tion of  consequence  is  seen,  unless  it  is 
large  trees.  Why  is  this?  The  closely 
packed,  opaque,  and  coriaceous  leaves  of 
the  holly  prevent  the  sunlight  reaching 
the  ground,  and  so  the  seeds  have  little 
or  no  opportunity  of  germinating,  or  of 
growing  afterwards  if  they  should.  And 
even  climbing  plants  seldom  select  the 
holly  as  their  host,  and  those  that  do  are 
usually  plants  that  have  made  a  mis- 
take in  life,  because  the  tender  green 
leaves  and  stems  with  strong  winds 
and  rain  get  jostled  and  lacerated  on 

the  innumera- 
ble prickles 
amongst  which 
they  have  be- 
come hopeless- 
ly involved  as 
the  holly  and 
their  own 
branches  have 
developed.  And 
being  an  ever- 
green —  always 
on  the  alert — 
it  gives  no 
other  enter- 
prising plant 
an  opportunity 
of  ingress ; 
producing,  too, 
its  tender  green 
leaves  at  a  time 
when  there  is 
abundant  food 
for  browsing 
animals ;  and 
at  the  same 
time  these  are 
exceedingly  bit- 
ter in  flavor. 


No.  8.— Magnified  View  of  the  Leaf  of  a  Sundew  Plant,  showing  captured  Insect 


While  self-defence  is  abundantly  ex- 
hibited in  plant  life,  it  is  less  often 
that  plants  actually  attack  animals;  yet 
there  are  examples  even  of  this  class  to 
be  found  more  or  less  in  every  part  of 
the  globe. 

A  very  pretty  and  simple  example  of  this 
class  of  plant  is  shown  at  No.  7  illustra- 
tion, one  of  the  English  sundews  (Dro- 
sera  anglica).  These  insectivorous  plants 
grow  in  bogs  and  wet  ground ;  their  leaves 
are  thickly  covered  with  glandular  hairs, 
which  secrete  a  sticky  fluid  to  entrap 
various  small  flying  insects,  which  on 
alighting  become  entangled  in  the  gummy 
slime.  The  hairs  then  bend  over  and 
pour  out  still  further  quantities  of  this 
digestive  liquid,  which  eventually  dis- 
solves out  all  the  nitrogenous  and  other 
matter  from  the  insect,  to  serve  as  manure 
food  to  the  plant,  nitrogenous  material 
being  difficult  to  obtain  in  these  boggy 
situations.  ~No.  8  illustration  shows  the 
leaf  of  one  of  these  plants  magnified  to 
show  the  glandular  hairs  with  a  captured 
insect.  The  Nepenthes,  or  pitcher-plants, 
of  Indo-Malaisia,  develop  still  more  re- 
markable leaf  structures.    The  end  of  the 


leaf  becomes  prolonged  into  curious  jug- 
or  pitcher-like  vessels,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  is  secreted  a  sweet  liquid  to  attract 
insects,  which  crawl  downwards  into  the 
pitcher,  but  cannot  return,  owing  to  the 
passage  being  barred  with  recurved  hooks. 
The  insects  are  eventually  drowned  in 
the  liquid.  The  walls  of  the  pitcher  are 
lined  with  glands  which  secrete  a  diges- 
tive fluid  with  an  acid  reaction,  which  acts 
upon  the  accumulating  animal  matter  un- 
til the  plant  can  digest  and  assimilate  it. 

Perhaps  more  wonderful  than  any  is 
the  American  Venus's  -  flytrap  (Dioncea 
muscipula) ,  whose  leaves,  hinged  at  the 
centre,  close  sufficiently  rapidly  to  entrap 
an  insect,  and  which  remain  closed  while 
the  insect  struggles,  but  open  to  catch 
other  unwary  insects  when  it  becomes 
exhausted. 

Occasionally  plants  prefer  to  pay 
"  blackmail "  to  their  enemies,  or  even 
make  allies  of  them.  In  the  former  in- 
stance perhaps  a  little  sweet  nectar  is 
secreted  on  various  parts  of  their  leaves, 
difficult  of  access,  and  yet  where  the  ants 
or  similar  honey-thieves  are  sure  to  meet 
with   it   when   seeking   for   the  nectar 


No.  9.— Silicious  Hairs  on  a  Leaf;   considerably  magnified 


of  the  flowers.  And  so  the  ants  are  be- 
guiled into  wasting  their  time,  while  the 
honey  of  the  flowers  is  reserved  for  the 
proper  fertilizing  insects. 

In  the  latter  case  it  may  be  in- 
stanced by  an  acacia  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica, known  as  the  "  bull's-horn  thorn," 
which  accommodates  and  provides  ra- 
tions for  armies  of  ferocious  ants. 
This  acacia  is  subjected  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  leaf-cutting  ants,  to  check 
the  depredations  of  which  this  standing 
army  is  garrisoned.  The  branches  bear 
hollow  thorns,  which  become  tenanted  by 
ants,  and  in  which  situation  they  rear 
their  young;  aud,  as  Mr.  Belt  has  shown, 
the  plant  supplies  not  only  lodgings,  but 
board  is  also  provided,  in  the  form  of 
honey  or  nectar  secreted  from  special 
glands  at  the  base  of  the  leaflets.  And 
still  more  wonderful,  solid  food,  in  the 
form  of  little  yellow  fruitlike  bodies; 
these  are  also  developed  on  the  leaflets. 

Thus  the  plant  is  always  guarded  by  an 
efficient  army,  and  any  intruding  ant, 
caterpillar,  or  inquisitive  mammal  only 
has  to  approach  too  closely  to  become 
fully  acquainted  with  the  fact.    And  so 


this  plant  hires  and  pays  mercenaries  to 
do  its  defensive  work,  instead  of  develop- 
ing weapons  of  its  own. 

Ants  and  similar  troublesome  enemies 
of  plants  are  often  baffled  by  complicated 
and  elaborate  arrangements  of  hairs,  so 
frequently  observed  on  all  parts  of  plants, 
especially  in  the  floral  structures.  And  it 
does  not  follow  because  a  plant  may  seem 
apparently  unprotected  against  its  en- 
emies that  such  is  the  case.  Most  effec- 
tive weapons  often  exist  quite  invisible 
to  the  unaided  eye.  At  No.  9  illustra- 
tion I  have  shown  a  portion  of  a  plant 
leaf,  Onosma  tauricum,  magnified  to 
show  its  remarkable  hair  structures,  bare- 
ly visible  to  the  human  eye,  but  which 
when  magnified  become  exceedingly  like 
weapons  of  defence.  A  depredating  in- 
sect surrounded  in  every  direction  by 
such  an  array  of  lancelike  weapons  would, 
I  should  imagine,  certainly  not  approve 
of  its  position. 

And  so  it  is  plain  that  plants  have  a 
host  of  mechanical  and  chemical  pro- 
tective contrivances  by  means  of  which 
they  can  hold  their  own,  at  all  events 
against  their  worst  foes. 


The  Price  of  the  Past  Participle 

BY  MARGARET  CAMERON 


THAT  Prentiss  Ford  was  a  note- 
worthy young  man,  predestined  to 
a  successful  career,  was  in  no  way 
more  clearly  indicated  than  by  the  fact 
that,  although  a  suburban  resident  of 
some  years'  standing,  it  was  his  habit  to 
finish  his  leisurely  breakfast  a  good  five 
minutes  before  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  start  on  his  briskly  easy  walk  to  the 
train;  and  this  was  the  more  remarkable 
in  that  Ford's  regular  train  was  the  7.20, 
known  as  "  the  clerks',"  to  distinguish 
it  from  "  the  works'  "  at  6.10,  and  "  the 
shirks'"  at  8.30.  "The  clerks"  mostly 
ran  to  the  train,  and  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  several  panting  passenger's 
furtively  buttoning  their  cuffs  and  ad- 
justing their  cravats  after  the  train  had 
pulled  out  of  the  station. 

Not  so  Prentiss  Ford.  He  rarely  ar- 
rived a  half -minute  before  the  locomotive 
came  in  sight  around  the  curve,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  seldom  had  to  hurry 
his  stride  in  order  to  step  upon  the  plat- 
form before  the  train  started,  and  a  sim- 
ilar promptness  and  exactness  marked 
the  conduct  of  all  his  affairs. 

But  there  came  a  morning  when  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  prob- 
lem for  which  he  could  find  no  solution. 
The  following  day  would  be  his  wife's 
birthday,  and  his  habitual  readiness  had 
given  way  before  his  masculine  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  gift  would  meet  with 
the  sincere  approval  of  a  fastidious  wo- 
man. As  he  met  her  answering  smile 
across  the  breakfast  table,  he  paid  mental 
tribute,  for  the  thousandth  time,  to  her 
daintiness.  Ford  was  appreciative,  and 
two  years  of  constant  association  with 
it  had  not  dulled  his  consciousness,  born 
of  long  experience  in  boarding-houses,  to 
the  fact  that  the  exquisite  finish  of  Stel- 
la's morning  dress  was  but  one  indica- 
tion of  a  certain  characteristic  perfec- 
tion of  taste  in  all  things,  which  con- 
stituted, for  him,  her  most  potent  charm. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  felt  a  dis- 
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tressing  uncertainty  as  to  his  ability  to 
meet  in  full  all  its  requirements.  This 
was  one  of  the  times,  and  he  wished  that 
he  might  ask  her  for  a  suggestion;  but 
since  it  was  one  of  her  immutable  con- 
victions that  a  birthday  gift,  to  be  com- 
plete, must  be  a  surprise,  it  was  obvious- 
ly impossible  to  appeal  to  her  for  help. 
He  thought  that  he  had  canvassed  all 
the  possibilities,  going  into  unfrequented 
corners  of  his  mind  in  search  of  them, 
and  they  had  all  proved  undesirable. 
Thus  he  found  himself,  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  anniversary,  not  only  entirely 
unprepared  for  the  event,  but  depressed 
by  the  conviction  that  he  had  exhausted 
his  mental  resources,  and  he  had  a  vision 
of  himself  receiving  Stella's  pretty  thanks 
for  something  which  he  had  stupidly 
bought  at  the  last  moment  in  desperation, 
and  which  he  knew  that  she  would  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  selected 
for  herself. 

He  folded  his  napkin  with  his  accus- 
tomed deft  deliberation,  and  joined  his 
wife  at  the  window  to  read,  over  her 
shoulder,  the  head-lines  of  the  morning 
paper,  as  was  their  wont  before  his  daily 
departure. 

"  Hello !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Mayhew's 
gotten  his  berth." 

Prentiss  was  given,  in  moments  of  ex- 
citement or  extreme  concentration,  to  the 
use  of  the  obsolescent  past  participle,  a 
habit  of  which  Stella  vainly  tried  to 
break  him. 

"  Who's  Mayhew  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Billy  Mayhew,  otherwise  William  B., 
Junior,"  explained  Ford.  "  Not  as  young 
as  the  Junior  would  seem  to  indicate, 
however.  You  see  he's  been  appointed 
consul  at  San  Salvador.  Capital  fellow. 
Handles  all  John  S.  Babcock's  business." 

"  That  argues  mental  dexterity,"  she 
said. 

"  More  than  that ;  it  proves  shrewd- 
ness, courage,  energy,  and  good  judg- 
ment," he  replied. 
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Stella  raised  her  eyebrows.  "  All  of 
which  he  now  purposes  to  devote  to  the 
service  of  his  country  in  a  petty  con- 
sulate in  a  remote  and  insignificant  re- 
public ?"  she  whimsically  queried.  "  Such 
patriotism  seems  worthy  of  a  more  cor- 
dial recognition  by  the  powers  that  be." 

"  It's  not  patriotism ;  it's  a  tardy 
operation  of  the  first  law  of  nature,"  re- 
plied her  husband,  laughing.  "  Mayhew 
has  had  a  good  many  irons  in  the  fire, 
and  I  heard  some  time  ago  that  his 
physician  had  ordered  him  to  rest,  and 
advised  a  warmer  climate,  but  I  had 
no  idea  that  it  would  come  to  this.  It 
must  be  serious.  I  wonder  who'll  get 
Babcock's  business  now?"  he  reflectively 
added. 

"  Would  you  like  to  have  it  ?"  she 
asked. 

"Like  it!"  he  exclaimed.  "  My  dear 
girl,  that  business  is  worth  at  least  five 
thousand  a  year  to  an  attorney,  aside 
from  the  prestige  it  gives  to  be  Babcock's 
lawyer.   Would  I  like  it !" 

"  Well,"  she  questioned,  "  why  don't 
you  get  it?" 

Ford  glanced  at  her  with  amusement, 
tempered  with  just  a  shade  of  annoyance. 
"  Unfortunately,"  he  said,  dryly,  "  an  at- 
torney is  hampered  by  a  professional 
prejudice  which  forbids  his  assaulting  a 
man,  in  the  progressive  commercial  fash- 
ion, and  demanding  his  business.  The 
dignity  of  the  law — " 

"  Oh,  quite  so !"  she  interrupted.  Pren- 
tiss had  ponderous  moments,  which  she 
had  learned  to  dodge  adroitly.  "  But 
there  are  other  ways." 

"  Are  there  ?"  He  laughed  again.  "  Eor 
example  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know ?  I'm  not  a  busi- 
ness man." 

"  Well  ?"  His  tone  suggested  that  there 
was  no  possible  answer  to  its  question. 

"  There's  always  a  way,"  she  said. 

"  If  one  is  not  fastidious."  His  tone 
had  not  changed. 

"  Prentiss !" 

"  Oh,  well — "  he  began,  apologetically. 

"  As  if  I  would  suggest — " 

"  No,  no,  certainly  not!"  he  hastily  in- 
terposed. "But — what  do  you  suggest?" 
he  added. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  again  admitted. 
"  But  why  shouldn't  you  have  it  ?" 

i  Being  a  i  wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped 


flower,'  I  see  no  reason,"  he  said,  still 
laughing ;  "  but  Mr.  Babcock  probably 
seeks  a  man  of  acknowledged  experience 
and  mature  judgment — " 

"  Well/'"  she  again  interrupted,  "  sup- 
pose he  does?  What  else  was  it  that 
made  you  guard  the  point  that  none  of 
their  experienced  old  lawyers  thought  of 
in  the  Fullerton  case?  And  they  all. ad- 
mitted that  the  suit  would  have  been  lost 
but  for  that.  What  was  it  that  made 
you  win  the  Dexter  case  but  shrewdness 
and  good  judgment?  You  are  young,  of 
course,"  a  reluctant  admission,  "  but  Mr. 
Babcock  might  go  farther  and  fare 
worse!"  Bright  spots  of  color  glowed  in 
her  cheeks,  and  Prentiss  regarded  her 
with  gratified  admiration. 

"  You  are  using  the  personal  equation 
as  a  numerator,"  he  protested.  "  Good- 
by,  dear." 

She  followed  him  into  the  hall.  "  I 
called  on  Miss  Mowbray  yesterday,"  she 
said. 

"  Who's  she  ?"  Prentiss  was  brushing 
his  hat. 

"  Mrs.  Babcock's  niece,  you  know — 
visiting  them.  She's  a  dear!  We  must 
do  something  for  her,"  she  added.  "  A 
dinner  party,  or  something." 

"  Yes,"  he  absently  assented,  "  that 
would  be  a  good  idea." 

She  kissed  him  good-by,  and  stood  on 
the  steps  looking  after  him.  "  And  you 
will  think  of  a  way,  won't  you,  dear?" 
she  called. 

"Perhaps,"  he  said,  closing  the  gate. 

John  S.  Babcock  was  not  only  a 
wealthy  man  himself,  with  a  controlling 
interest  in  several  good  companies  and 
a  directorship  in  several  more,  but  he 
held  various  positions  of  trust,  and  was 
the  custodian  of  sundry  large  funds  of 
one  sort  and  another,  so  that  his  legal 
business  was  not  a  matter  to  be  lightly 
awarded,  and  on  the  way  to  the  station 
Ford's  mind  was  full  of  queries  concern- 
ing the  remote  probability  of  his  obtain- 
ing at  least  a  share  of  it,  and  he  tem- 
porarily forgot  his  quandary  about  Stel- 
la's birthday  gift. 

On  the  train  he  met  a  man  named  Sa- 
bin,  with  whom  he  usually  sat  on  the 
way  to  town,  and  the  two  fell  into  a 
desultory  exchange  of  the  day's  news 
over  their  papers,  although  one  lobe  of 
Ford's  brain  still  held  the  consciousness 
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that  the  Babcock  business  was  afloat  and 
unanchored. 

"  Oh,  thunder !"  suddenly  ejaculated 
his  friend. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  carelessly  in- 
quired Ford. 

"  They've  changed  the  bill  at  the  opera 
to  -  night.  Somebody's  unable  to  sing, 
and  they're  going  to  put  on  Lohengrin!" 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  was 
making  one  of  its  angel's  visits  to  the 
city  near  which  they  lived  and  in  which 
their  offices  were  located. 

"  Well?" 

"Well,  I've  got  tickets,  but  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  want  to  hear  Lohengrin! 
German  opera's  one  too  many  for  me!" 

Ford's  problem  returned  to  him,  but 
he  saw  a  glimmer  of  its  solution.  "  How 
many  tickets  have  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Two,  in  the  parquet.  Imagine  pay- 
ing seven  dollars  a  seat  for  the  privilege 
of  enduring  an  evening  of  German 
opera !"  growled  Sabin. 

"  Do  you  want  to  dispose  of  them  ?" 

"  Sure !    Do  you  want  them  ?" 

"Yes,  I'll  take  them,"  said  Ford.  He 
paid  the  fourteen  dollars,  and  slipped  the 
tickets  into  his  pocket  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  Stella  was  a  discriminating  lover 
of  music,  and  devoted  to  Wagner,  but 
owing  to  the  excessive  price  of  the  seats 
they  had  not  as  yet  attended  the  opera 
this  season.  He  remembered  vaguely  that 
there  was  a  book  on  the  Wagnerian  operas 
which  she  had  once  expressed  a  desire 
to  own.  He  would  get  that  as  a  perma- 
nent souvenir  of  the  evening,  and  this 
arrangement,  with  a  nice  little  supper, 
he  comfortably  reflected,  would  certainly 
do  very  well. 

As  he  was  leaving  the  train  he  met 
John  S.  Babcock  coming  from  an  ad- 
joining car. 

"  No,  his  defalcation  didn't  surprise 
me,"  Mr.  Babcock  was  saying  to  some 
one  behind  him.  "  Look  at  the  reckless 
way  in  which  that  man  spent  money! 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  living  beyond 
his  means  all  the  time,  and  naturally  the 
money  had  to  come  from  somewhere,  so 
the  company  paid.  I  have  found  it  an 
excellent  plan  to  judge  of  a  man's  value 
to  me  by  the  way  in  which  he  takes  his 
pleasures.  If  he's  extravagant,  I  won't 
have  him,  and  parsimony  is  almost  as — 
Oh,  good-morning,  Ford,"  he  interrupted 


himself,  nodding  cordially  to  the  young 
attorney.  "  How's  Mrs.  Ford  this  morn- 
ing ?" 

When  he  reached  the  office,  Prentiss 
found  a  client  from  a  neighboring  town 
awaiting  him,  and  entered  at  once  upon 
a  long  and  earnest  discussion  of  impor- 
tant business.  As  they  went  deeper  into 
the  subject  it  became  evident  that  Ford 
would  be  obliged  to  give  his  entire  day 
to  the  matter,  and  he  resolved  to  tele- 
phone to  Stella  that  he  would  not  dine 
at  home,  and  ask  her  to  meet  him  in 
town  in  time  for  the  opera.  He  told  the 
office-boy  to  ring  up  Mrs.  Ford,  and  after 
a  few  minutes  received  the  information 
that  the  telephone  in  Mr.  Ford's  resi- 
dence was  out  of  repair.  He  was  in  the 
midst  of  an  explanation  of  an  abstruse 
legal  point,  but  paused  long  enough  to 
pull  a  tablet  toward  him  and  write: 

"  Mrs.  Prentiss  Ford,  Riverbank  : 

"  Have  gotten  tickets  for  Lohengrin. 
Bring  dress-suit.         Prentiss  Ford." 

"Here,  Fred,"  he  said  to  the  boy, 
"  take  this  to  the  telegraph  -  office  at 
once."  He  then  turned  to  resume  his  in- 
terrupted discussion  with  his  client. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  while  he  was 
still  very  busy,  a  telegram  was  brought 
to  him.    He  opened  it  and  read, 

"  Thanks  have  asked  babcocks  miss 
mowbray  galvins  tallants  and  pomeroy. 

Stella." 

He  read  the  message  twice  uncom- 
prehendingly.  Then  he  remembered  the 
dinner  party  that  Stella  was  planning 
for  Miss  Mowbray.  Probably  these  were 
the  guests.  But  why  wire  him?  And 
why  thanks?  Oh,  the  opera  seats,  of 
course!  Stella  was  punctilious  about  ac- 
knowledging an  invitation — it  was  one  of 
the  many  manifestations  of  her  good 
taste — and  as  her  mind  was  full  of  her 
dinner,  she  had  used  the  remaining  nine 
words  to  enumerate  her  guests.  It  was 
one  of  her  delicious  feminine  economies 
never  to  send  a  telegram  of  less  than  ten 
words.  She  said  it  was  wasteful.  Ford 
smiled,  tucked  the  slip  of  yellow  paper 
into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  returned 
to  the  struggle  of  the  hour. 

His  client  was  obliged  to  take  a  train 
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at  half  past  four,  and  Ford  accompanied 
him  to  the  station,  intending  to  return 
at  once  to  the  office  to  attend  to  some 
work  which  the  business  of  the  day 
had  forced  aside,  but  finding  himself 
excessively  fatigued,  and  wishing  to  be 
fresh  for  the  evening,  he  decided  to 
take  a  brisk  walk  and  an  early  dinner, 
after  which  he  would  work  until  it  was 
time  to  go  to  the  train  to  meet  Stella. 
She  would  arrive  on  the  theatre  train  at 
quarter  before  eight,  giving  him  just 
time  for  a  quick  change  of  dress  at  the 
office,  which  was  midway  between  the 
station  and  the  opera-house. 

He  bought  the  book  on  Wagnerian 
operas  for  his  wife,  and  shortly  before 
six  o'clock  he  was  again  ready  for  work. 
As  he  neared  the  office-building  where 
most  of  his  days  were  spent,  he  noticed 
a  woman  approaching  him  from  the  op- 
posite direction,  carrying  a  suit-case. 
Something  about  her  figure  and  the  poise 
of  her  head  reminded  him  of  Stella.  A 
moment  later  the  wind  caught  a  corner 
of  her  black  coat  and  blew  it  back,  re- 
vealing the  light  gown  beneath.  Ford 
quickened  his  steps,  suddenly  realizing 
that  it  was  Stella,  and  that  she  had  prob- 
ably taken  an  early  train,  in  order  to 
dine  with  him.  She  was  glowing  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  greeted  him  warmly.  "  Are 
you  just  getting  back  ?"  she  asked,  as  they 
ascended  the  steps  together.  "  We  tele- 
phoned from  the  station  about  half  after 
four,  and  Fred  said  that  you  had  gone 
out,  but  that  he  expected  you  back  soon." 

"  We  ?"  he  queried. 

"  Mrs.  Babcock  and  I,"  she  supplied. 
"  We  are  invited  to  dine  with  them  at 
the  University  Club." 

"  But  I  have  dined,"  he  objected. 

"  Oh,  have  you  ?"  Disappointment 
shadowed  her  face  for  an  instant,  and 
then  vanished.  "  Oh,  well,  never  mind ! 
You  can't  have  had  much  at  this  hour, 
and  the  chef  at  the  University  Club 
would  tempt  a  saint  on  a  fast-day!" 

They  entered  the  elevator  and  were 
whizzed  up  six  stories.  As  they  went 
down  the  dusky  hall  toward  the  office, 
Stella  tucked  her  hand  into  his. 

"  It  was  so  dear  of  you  to  plan  this, 
Prentiss!"  she  exclaimed.  "It's  my 
birthday  party,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  tenderly  pressing  her 
fingers.    "  Do  you  like  it  ?" 


"  Better  than  anything !  But  you're 
very  extravagant,  aren't  you?"  There 
was  a  suggestion  of  anxiety  in  her  tone 
that  Ford  hastened  to  dispel. 

"  Not  a  bit !"  he  heartily  protested. 
"Business  is  looking  up,  and  we  can 
afford  to  be  a  little  indulgent  to  our- 
selves— particularly  on  your  birthday," 
he  added,  pulling  out  his  keys.  Stella 
sighed  with  content. 

"  Then  I'm  quite  happy,"  she  said. 
"  The  dinner  with  the  Babcocks  will  be 
a  delightful  preliminary,  and  the  others 
are  to  meet  us  at  the  opera-house.  It 
was  so  like  you  to  let  me  invite  them 
myself!"  She  patted  his  hand  as  he 
fitted  the  key  in  the  door. 

"  Eh  ?"  ejaculated  Ford,  turning  to  look 
at  her,  a  disturbing  suspicion  crossing 
his  mind.    "  What  others  ?" 

"  Why,  didn't  you  get  my  message  ?  I 
wired  you  that  I  had  invited  the  Bab- 
cocks and  Miss  Mowbray,  the  Galvins, 
the  Tallants,  and  Ogden  Pomeroy.  He's 
for  Miss  Mowbray,"  she  swiftly  added. 
"  I  think  they'll  suit  each  other  to '  per- 
fection." 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  throwing  open  the  door 
and  stepping  back  to  allow  her  to  enter. 
"  You  mean  the  dinner." 

"  No,  I  don't !"  she  cried  in  surprise. 
"  The  Babcocks  give  the  dinner — just  for 
us.  I  mean  our  theatre  party — my  birth- 
day party,  you  dear  thing!  And,  oh — 
perhaps  I  ought  not  to  mention  it,  but 
I  don't  mind  your  combining  the  two. 
Indeed  I  don't!  It  makes  it  just  that 
much  more  delightful !  And  it  was  so 
clever  of  you  to  find  a  way !" 

"  A  way  ?"  he  asked,  puzzled. 

"  Yes — to  interest  Mr.  Babcock.  You 
know  how  he  loves  German  opera!" 

"  But  I  didn't  ask  Mr.  Babcock !"  he 
cried. 

"  No,  but  you  knew  I  would !"  she  re- 
joined, with  enthusiasm.  "  That  was 
where  you  were  so  perfectly  delicious! 
You  left  it  to  me !  And  of  course  " — she 
dimpled  with  demure  satisfaction — "  we 
wouldn't  give  a  theatre  party — particular- 
ly so  large  a  party — without  asking  the 
Babcocks !" 

It  was  characteristic  of  Ford  that  he  ' 
showed  no  surprise,  and  in  her  happy 
excitement  she  did  not  notice  the  straws 
whose  pointing  might  have  attracted  her 
attention  in  a  calmer  moment. 
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"  Stella,  how  did  I  word  that  mes- 
sage V  He  spoke  very  quiertly.  "  Do  you 
remember  ?" 

She  laughed  irrepressibly.  "  Indeed  I 
do !  I  know  it  by  heart !  '  Mrs.  Prentiss 
Ford,  Biverbank,'  "  she  recited,  with  af- 
fected seriousness.  " '  Have  got  ten 
tickets  for  Lohengrin.  Bring  dress  suit. 
Prentiss  Ford.' " 

Ford  recognized  his  ancient  enemy,  the 
obsolescent  past  participle. 

"  You  might  have  added  another  word, 
Prentiss,"  she  continued,  reproachfully. 
"  There  were  only  nine.  Why  did  you 
ask?" 

"  Oh,  I  just  wondered  what  gave  you 
the  impression — " 

"  That  you  wanted  the  Babcocks  in- 
vited? Dear  boy,  I  may  not  be  a  brill- 
iantly clever  young  attorney,"  with  a  ca- 
ressing accent,  "  but  I  am  the  next  best 
thing,  the  herein-before-mentioned  at- 
torney's wife.  And  here's  your  dress- 
suit — I  carried  it  all  the  way  from  the 
station  myself  when  I  found  you  were 
not  there  to  meet  me — and  you  must 
make  haste  and  dress,  or  we  shall  be  late 
to  dinner." 

Ford  in  the  mean  time  had  been  do- 
ing some  rapid  thinking.  He  looked  at 
his  watch  and  found  it  was  twenty  min- 
utes after  six.  Every  man  in  the  build- 
ing had  gone  at  that  hour.  He  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  knowing  that  he 
should  find  there  a  dollar  and  some  cents 
in  silver,  which,  with  ten  dollars  in  an- 
other pocket,  constituted  his  sole  supply 
of  cash  in  hand.  Eight  additional  opera 
seats  would  cost  fifty-six  dollars.  He 
contemplated  taking  Stella  into  his  con- 
fidence, but  he  instantly  saw  with  what 
consternation  and  chagrin  she  would 
learn  of  the  mistake,  and  that  the  know- 
ledge would  only  cause  her  distress  at  a 
time  when  he  wanted  her  to  be  especially 
happy,  without  in  the  least  altering  the 
conditions.  At  present  she  was  radiant- 
ly content,  and  to  disturb  her  equilibrium 
would  be  to  add  to  the  discomforts  and 
dangers  of  the  situation,  while  if  she 
could  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  her  genuine  unconscious- 
ness would  help  to  carry  off  any  hitch 
that  might  occur  later. 

He  quickly  decided  that  he  dared  take 
no  more  risks  than  the  circumstances 
compelled,  and  that  he  would  send  Stella 


to  the  dinner,  excusing  himself  on  the 
quite  justifiable  plea  of  pressing  business. 
In  this  way  he  would  secure  two  hours 
in  which  to  find  means  wherewith  to  meet 
his  obligations. 

"Prentiss  dear,  you  must  hurry!" 
again  urged  his  wife. 

"  I'm  sorry,  sweetheart,"  he  said,  with 
very  sincere  reluctance  in  his  tone.  "  I 
can't  go  to  the  dinner  with  you.  No,  it's 
quite  impossible."  He  answered  the  pro- 
test in  her  face.  "  I  have  something  on 
hand  which  must  be  done." 

"  To-night  ?" 

"  To  -night  —  within  two  hours,"  he 
added. 

"But  Mr.  Babcock —  This  is  such  an 
opportunity!"  she  begged. 

"  I  know,  but  it  can't  be  helped."  He 
spoke  with  decision.  "  It's  quite  im- 
possible for  me  to  go.  I  had  planned  to 
spend  the  time  before  you  arrived  at 
work,  and  I  simply  cannot  neglect  this 
matter." 

"  Oh,  well — perhaps  it's  just  as  well, 
after  all."  She  bravely  struggled  with  her 
disappointment.  "  Perhaps  it  will  give 
him  a  better  impression  if  you  are  too 
busy  to  accept  even  his  invitation — and 
too  conscientious  to  neglect  your  client's 
interests,"  she  concluded,  with  a  flush  of 
pride.  Ford  winced  inwardly.  He  pre- 
ferred not  to  deceive  his  wife,  even  for 
her  good,  but  his  decision  was  made,  and 
there  was  nothing  left  but  to  carry  it 
through. 

He  called  a  cab  and  sent  Stella  to  the 
dinner,  laden  with  his  messages  of  re- 
gret; and  as  the  lights  of  her  carriage 
disappeared,  he  turned  with  determina- 
tion to  his  quest.  He  made  a  quick 
canvass  of  the  building,  on  the  chance 
of  finding  some  lingering  man  whom  he 
knew,  and  the  still  remoter  chance  that 
the  man,  if  found,  would  have  the  neces- 
sary sum  at  hand.  But  every  office  was 
dark,  and  he  reached  his  own  door  with 
that  faint  hope  extinguished.  He  looked 
at  his  watch;  it  was  twenty-five  minutes 
before  seven.  The  party  would  arrive 
at  the  opera-house  about  eight,  and  he 
must  be  there  sufficiently  ahead  of  them 
to  have  the  tickets  in  his  possession. 
Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might 
not  be  possible  at  this  late  hour  to  get 
ten  seats  together.  He  went  to  the  'phone 
and  called  up  the  opera-house. 
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"  Can  you  give  me  ten  seats  in  a 
block?"  lie  asked. 

"  No,  sir,"  came  the  prompt  answer. 

« No'  chance  of  arranging  it  in  any 
way?"  he  asked. 

"  No,  sir.  There  are  only  six  seats  left 
on  the  lower  floor.  We  can  give  you  three 
together.    The  others  are  scattering." 

Ford's  heart  sank.  "How  about  the 
balcony?"  he  inquired. 

"Nothing  at  all  there.  Every  seat 
sold.   You  wouldn't  want  a  box?" 

"There  are  ten  in  my  party,"  said 
Eord. 

"  I  can  give  you  two  adjoining  boxes — 
five  seats  in  each.    The  only  ones  left." 

"  How  much  ?" 

"  Eorty-five  dollars  each." 

"  All  right,"  said  Eord,  quietly.  "  Will 
you  reserve  them  for  me  until  I  can  get 
down  there?" 

"  Well— how  long  will  that  be  ?" 

"  Oh,  half  an  hour  or  more,"  replied 
Prentiss,  with  affected  carelessness.  "  I'll 
have  to  dress;  and  I'm  some  distance 
out,"  he  mendaciously  added. 

"  What  name,  please  ?" 

"  Prentiss  Eord." 

"  Address?" 

"  My  offices  are  in  the  Attorneys' 
Building.    I  live  at  Riverbank." 

"  You  think  you  can  be  here  in  half 
an  hour,  Mr.  Ford?" 

"  I  think  so.  Perhaps  you'd  better  al- 
low me  an  extra  ten  minutes." 

"All  right,  sir." 

"  There  won't  be  any  slip  about  this  ?" 
asked  Ford,  as  if  he  were  cross-examining 
a  witness.  "  I  shall  arrive  there  with 
my  party,  and  I  don't  wish  to  disappoint 
them,"  he  added. 

"No,  sir;  that  '11  be  all  right." 

"  Oh,  by-the-way,"  said  Prentiss,  as  an 
after-thought,  "  if  you  should  have  calls 
for  seats  in  the  parquet,  I  have  a  couple 
that  I  shall  not  need  now." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  that  '11  be  all  right,"  repeat- 
ed the  voice. 

Ford  hung  up  the  receiver  with  one 
hand  and  took  out  his  watch  with  the 
other.  It  was  twenty  minutes  of  seven. 
He  would  secure  the  seats  first  and  dress 
afterwards.  Being  a  man  of  much  re- 
serve, his  friendships,  while  warm,  were 
few,  and  it  happened  that  three  of  his 
close  friends — Bert  Galvin,  George  Tal- 
lant,  and  Ogden  Pomeroy — were  in  the 


party  that  his  wife  had  invited  to  the 
opera,  which  effectually  erased  them  from 
the  list  of  possibilities.  Moreover,  they 
had  probably  all  gone  home  on  an  early 
train,  in  order  to  dress  and  return  in  the 
evening,  as  he  would  have  done  but  for  his 
urgent  business.  He  smiled  sardonically 
as  he  glanced  at  the  untouched  work 
lying  on  his  desk.  He  took  the  money 
from  his  pockets  and  found  that  he  had 
eleven  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents.  The 
opera  tickets  that  he  had  bought  of  Sa- 
bin  in  the  morning  would  bring  his  cash 
capital  up  to  twenty-five  dollars.  This 
left  sixty-five  that  he  must  obtain  in 
some  way  before  he  could  secure  the  seats 
for  his  party. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  a  sup- 
per must  follow  the  opera.  He  couldn't 
decently  give  an  entertainment  of  this 
elaborate  nature  without  offering  his 
guests  something  to  eat.  That  would 
require  at  least  twenty — possibly  thirty — 
dollars  more  ;  ninety-five  in  all  that  he 
had  still  to  get.  A  nice  little  sum  for  a 
young  attorney  to  spend  in  entertaining, 
he  thought;  the  price  of  the  obsolescent 
past  participle ! 

Suddenly  he  remembered  Mr.  Bab- 
cock's  words :  "  I  have  found  it  an  ex- 
cellent plan  to  judge  of  a  man's  value 
to  me  by  the  way  in  which  he  takes  his 
pleasures.  If  he's  extravagant,  I  won't 
have  him." 

"  There  goes  my  last  and  only  chance," 
he  grimly  said  to  himself.  "  This  will 
settle  his  opinion  of  me!" 

Floating  through  his  mind,  jostling 
these  calculations,  were  various  plans  for 
obtaining  the  money,  all  more  or  less 
impracticable.  With  the  independence 
characterizing  the  management  of  pop- 
ular organizations,  the  oracle  in  the  box- 
office  during  the  opera  season  had  per- 
emptorily and  persistently  refused  to  ac- 
cept checks  in  payment  for  seats,  so  Pren- 
tiss knew  that  any  attempt  to  make  such 
an  arrangement  would  prove  futile.  He 
tried  to  telephone  to  two  men  whom  he 
knew  sufficiently  well  to  ask  for  a  loan, 
and  found  one  of  them  out  of  town,  and 
the  other  not  yet  arrived  at  home.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  possibly  Sabin 
might  have  remained  in  town,  in  which 
case  he  might  dine  at  Germaine's,  where 
they  sometimes  took  lunch  together. 
Ford    ran    down    six   flights    of  stairs, 
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as  the  elevator  had  stopped  for  the 
night,  and  he  also  ran  three  of  the  five 
blocks  to  the  restaurant,  modifying  his 
pace  only  when  he  came  into  the  more 
frequented  streets.  He  passed  through 
the  restaurant,  looking  eagerly  from  side 
to  side,  but  Sabin  was  not  there.  He 
decided  to  ask  the  proprietor,  who  would 
remember  him  as  a  frequent  patron,  to 
cash  his  check,  and  learned,  upon  in- 
quiring at  the  desk,  that  Mr.  Germaine 
was  ill,  and  had  gone  home. 

At  that  moment  he  remembered  a  law- 
yer who  lived  in  town,  a  middle-aged 
bachelor  named  Robbins,  who  might  pos- 
sibly have  the  money  within  reach,  and 
crossed  the  street  to  a  public  telephone 
station.  He  was  relieved  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Robbins  was  at  home,  and  a  moment 
later  he  was  saying: 

"  Robbins,  can  you  put  your  hand  on 
seventy-five  or  eighty  dollars?  Pm  in  no 
end  of  a  hole,  and  I've  got  to  get  out 
somehow  within  half  an  hour." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I'm  awfully  sorry," 
Robbins's  pleasant  voice  answered,  "  but 
I've  just  loaned  my  last  dollar  to  my 
nephew.  I've  exactly  enough  car-fare  to 
get  down  town  in  the  morning.  Is  it 
imperative  ?" 

"Absolutely,"  replied  Ford.  "Well, 
thanks,  just  the  same.  I'll  make  some 
other  arrangement." 

"  Haven't  you  anything  you  can 
pawn?"  asked  Robbins,  laughing. 

"  I'll  see,"  said  Ford.  "  How  much 
will  they  loan?" 

"  About  a  third  of  the  value  of  your 
collateral." 

"Thanks.  Good-by." 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  five 
minutes  past  seven.  He  had  only  fifteen 
minutes  more  at  the  outside.  He  re- 
membered a  pawn-shop  near  the  opera- 
house.  His  knowledge  of  those  Meccas 
of  impoverished  youth  was  purely  theo- 
retical, as  he  had  never  before  in  his 
well  -  ordered  life  been  found  without 
some  preparation  for  any  emergency  that 
might  befall,  or  some  adequate  resource 
upon  which  he  could  depend.  Now  he 
had  less  than  fifteen  minutes  in  which 
to  obtain  sixty-five  dollars,  or  lose  his 
seats,  disappoint  his  friends,  distress  his 
wife,  and  humiliate  himself.  After  that 
he  had  still  to  find  the  money  wherewith 
to  purchase  the  supper. 


He  ran  out  of  the  telephone  station, 
hailed  a  passing  cab,  and  drove  to  his 
office,  where  he  ran  up  six  flights  of 
stairs,  seized  his  suit-case,  and  plunged 
down  to  the  cab  again,  bidding  the  man 
"  drive  like  the  devil "  to  the  pawn-shop. 
As  he  left  the  cab,  still  panting  from 
his  run  up  and  down  stairs,  he  looked  at 
his  watch.  It  was  fifteen  minutes  past 
seven. 

He  found  a  telephone  and  called  up 
the  opera  -  house.  "  This  is  Prentiss 
Ford,"  he  said,  as  calmly  as  if  he  were 
not  gasping  for  breath.  "  I  am  on  my 
way  down,  but  have  been  detained.  Will 
you  hold  those  boxes  for  me  until  half 
past  seven  ?" 

"  You'll  surely  take  them,  sir  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  with  cheerful  assurance ; 
"  I  am  on  my  way  down  town  now." 

"  Very  well,  sir." 

Prentiss  hung  up  the  'phone  and  went 
to  the  pawn-shop.  "  What  will  you  give 
me  for  the  suit  I  have  on?"  he  asked. 
"  It's  new." 

The  man  fingered  the  coat.  "  Sixteen 
dollars,"  he  said. 

"  And  my  watch  ?"  continued  Ford. 

"  Twenty-five  dollars,"  said  the  Jew, 
after  an  examination. 

"  I  must  have  more  than  that,"  said 
Ford. 

"  What  else  have  you  got  ?"  asked  the 
man. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Prentiss.  Then  his 
glance  fell  on  a  card  upon  which  were  dis- 
played some  cheap  imitation  pearl  studs. 
"  Hold  on !"  he  exclaimed.  He  opened 
his  suit-case,  and  took  the  pearl  studs 
from  his  dress-shirt.  The  Jew  examined 
them  carefully. 

"  Twenty  dollars,"  he  said. 

"  How  much  are  those  ?"  asked  Ford, 
indicating  the  imitations. 

"  Seventy-five  cents." 

"  That  will  do,"  promptly  replied  Ford. 
"  I'll  take  those,  and  you  may  have 
these."  In  the  mean  time  he  had  found 
his  patent-leathers.  "  How  much  for  my 
shoes?"  he  went  on,  putting  up  his  foot 
for  examination. 

"  Two  dollars." 

"  Very  well,"  he  agreed.  "  Have  you 
a  place  where  I  can  change  my  clothes?" 

He  was  taken  into  an  evil-smelling  apart- 
ment, where  he  quickly  dressed,  packing 
his  business  suit  in  the  suit-case. 
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"  How  much  for  the  case  ?"  he  asked, 
as  he  came  out. 
"  Three  dollars." 

"All  right.  The  clothes  are  packed 
in  it,  and  here's  the  watch.    Hurry  up !" 

But  the  old  Jew  wished  to  be  thorough- 
ly assured  that  all  that  he  had  paid  for 
was  in  the  case.  After  having  satisfied 
himself  on  this  point,  he  deliberately 
counted  out  sixty-six  dollars,  and  gave 
Ford  the  customary  tickets  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  goods. 

As  Prentiss  was  leaving  the  opera- 
house,  after  having  secured  the  seats,  he 
heard  some  one  call, 

"  Hullo,  Ford!" 

Turning,  he  saw  Ogden  Pomeroy. 

"  What  are  you  doing  down  here 
all  alone?"  asked  Pomeroy.  "And 
where's  Stella?" 

"  Stella  is  dining  with  the  Babcocks," 
replied  Prentiss.  "  I  was  busy  and 
couldn't  go,  and  I  came  down  here  a  lit- 
tle early  to  make  sure  of  my  seats.  I 
hadn't  been  able  to  get  down  for  my 
tickets  before." 

"  Business  must  be  rushing  with  you," 
remarked  his  friend.  "  Where  are  you 
going  now?  Aren't  you  going  to  wait 
until  the  rest  come?" 

"  No,"  said  Ford,  thinking  of  his  sup- 
per. "  I — the  truth  is,  I'm  looking  for 
a  man." 

"  Won't  I  do  ?"  asked  Pomeroy.  "  Have 
a  cigar  ?" 

"  No,  thanks.  I'm  in  a  deuce  of  a 
hurry." 

"  It  must  be  a  case  of  '  battle,  murder, 
and  sudden  death '  to  hurry  you !"  re- 
joined Pomeroy,  laughing.  "Can  I  be  of 
any  assistance?" 

"  Why — er — no,"  began  Ford,  and  then 
he  hesitated.  Pomeroy  was  a  bachelor 
and  a  good  fellow;  he  could  be  relied 
upon  to  keep  his  own  counsel,  and  the 
case  was  becoming  desperate. 

"  I'm  at  your  service,"  said  Ogden. 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I'm  somewhat 
short  of  money.  I  have  been  unexpected- 
ly called  upon  for  a  large  amount,"  ex- 
plained Prentiss,  with  a  last  effort  to 
preserve  his  dignity,  "  and  it  has  left  me 
without  enough  to  pay  for  the  supper  I 
want  to  give  after  the  opera.  If  you 
happen  to  have  twenty  or  thirty  dollars 
about  you — " 

Pomeroy  groaned,  and  putting  his  hand 


in  his  pocket,  brought  out  a  handful  of 
small  change.  "  That's  all  I  have,"  he 
said,  ruefully,  "  that  and  my  commuta- 
tion ticket." 

Ford  looked  his  disappointment.  "  Oh, 
well,  never  mind,"  he  said  in  a  moment. 
"  I'll  manage  somehow." 

Pomeroy  suddenly  conceived  an  idea 
that  he  felt  to  be  brilliantly  original  in 
its  association  with  Prentiss  Ford.  "  Why 
don't  you  pawn  something?"  he  asked. 
"  There's  a  little  shop  down  here 
where — "  He  stopped,  impressed  by  the 
irony  of  Ford's  smile. 

"  Man,"  said  Prentiss,  "  I've  pawned 
the  clothes  off  my  back,  the  shoes  off 
my  feet,  and  the  jewels  out  of  my  shirt 
front !" 

Then  the  whole  story  came  out, 
interrupted  by  shouts  of  laughter  from 
Pomeroy. 

"  Here !"  he  cried,  when  Prentiss  had 
finished.  "  Come  on !  I  have  my  watch. 
We'll  pawn  that !  Certainly  we  will !"  he 
persisted,  in  answer  to  Ford's  protests. 
"  It's  the  least  I  can  do  for  you !" 

Ogden's  watch  brought  seventeen  dol- 
lars and  a  half,  but  by  adding  his  fob 
and  a  quaint  and  valuable  ring  that  he 
wore  they  obtained  a  sum  that  they  felt 
would  be  sufficient. 

When  the  rest  of  the  party  arrived  at 
the  opera-house  they  found  their  host 
and  Pomeroy  unconcernedly  smoking 
and  chatting  near  the  entrance,  and  Ford 
received  the  greetings  of  his  guests  as 
calmly  as  if  this  entertainment  had  been 
as  entirely  of  his  planning  as  they  be- 
lieved it  to  be,  while  Stella  was  exquisite- 
ly radiant. 

After  they  were  seated  in  the  boxes, 
Mr.  Babcock  said  to  his  wife:  "Pren- 
tiss Ford  is  a.  noteworthy  young  man. 
He  has  always  lived  well  within  his  in- 
come, and  he  must  be  meeting  with  re- 
markable success  to  be  able  to  give  an 
entertainment  like  this." 

But  it  was  not  until  the  next  day  that 
Prentiss  fully  realized  what  his  past 
participle  had  done  for  him.  Then  it  was 
that  John  S.  Babcock  came  into  his  office 
and  said : 

"  Mr.  Ford,  my  attorney,  Mr.  Mayhew, 
has  been  called  away,  and  I  am  without 
a  legal  adviser.  Do  you  think  you  could 
find  time  to  help  me  out  ?" 

Prentiss  thought  he  could. 


I 

NO  form  of  stage  lends  itself  so 
sympathetically  to  play-acting  as 
an  old  garden;  and  when  I  say 
play-acting  T  mean  the  word  to  stand  for 
any  form  of  fanciful  makebelieve  that 
delights  the  heart  of  men  and  women, 
that  curious  delight  in  "  pretending " 
which  begins  in  our  earliest  childhood, 
our  very  babyhood,  and  is  never  forfeit- 
ed by  any  one  who  has  really  been  a 
child.  You  feel  the  need  of  —  getting 
out  of  yourself.  One  of  the  most  satis- 
factory, and  one  of  the  prettiest,  is  Per- 
dita's  way:  to  put  yourself  into  a  gar- 
den. Why  Perdita  should  need  to  get 
away  from  herself  I  cannot  guess — for 
T  have  never  wanted  to  get  away  from 
Perdita.  Indeed,  when  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  I  believe  that  Perdita's  gardening, 
and  all  the  occult  sciences  which  go 
with  it,  are  not  so  much  self-escape  as 
self-expression.  Perdita — and  why  not ! 
— is  really  an  egoist:  and  her  idea  is  to 
write  her  name  over  and  over  again  in 
flowers.  If  so,  she  has  certainly  chosen 
that  form  of  page  on  which  one  can  most 
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legibly  and  lastingly  write  one's  name: 
a  page  of  the  good  green  earth — in  her 
case  only  quite  a  small  page,  a  mere 
three  acres  at  most,  yet  what  clever 
tender  things  she  does  with  it. 

Perdita  is  a  learned  lover  of  our  old 
poets — as  we  call  those  poets  who  are 
young  forever — and  one  corner  of  her 
garden,  which  she  calls  the  Poets'  Corner, 
she  has  reserved  for  flowers  mentioned 
by  several  poets  whose  original  octavos, 
and  even  folios,  make  a  cozy  nook  of 
warm  old  leather  in  her  little  library. 

It  is  one  of  her  truest  pleasures,  and 
prettiest  vanities,  to  take  you  into  the 
garden  and  show  you  how  she  has  trans- 
lated one  of  these  musical  old  fellows 
into  phlox  and  daffodil  and  sweet-mar- 
joram. If  you  want  to  make  Perdita 
happy  you  have  only  to  ask  her  to  be 
allowed  to  take  tea  in  the  garden  of 
Herrick's  "  Hesperidcs,"  while  she  turns 
over  the  leaves  —  I  had  almost  said 
petals — of  a  precious  first  edition  as  yel- 
low now  as  his  own  daffodils,  yet  no  less 
fresh  and  fragrant. 

One  of  the  votive  gardens  to  which 
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she  is  particularly  devoted  is  called  the 
"  Garden  of  the  Faithful  Shepperdess," 
for  here  grow  the  many  flowers  dear  to 
Fletcher,  that  sweet  lyrist  whose  Eng- 
lish honey  keeps  sweet  against  decay,  as 
no  mere  dramatic  strength  of  Beaumont 
could — that  beloved  lumber-room  of  Eliza- 
bethan drama,  that  apple-loft  of  old  Eng- 
lish pastoral,  that  vast  old  fireside  folio 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  which  Charles 
Lamb  took  home  one  night,  with  such 
glee,  from  Barker's  in  Covent  Garden. 

Then  Perdita  has  a  little  garden  for 
Campion  —  him,  you  know,  who  sang 
"  There  is  a  garden  in  her  face " — and 
another  garden  reserved  for  those  flowers 
which  deck  the  laureate  hearse  where 
Lycid  lies.  Next  to  Shakspere,  no  other 
poet  except  Milton  has  made  flowers  so 
much  more  wonderful  than  they  are — by 
the  mere  inspired  mention  of  their 
names. 

Perdita,  like  many  dream-gardeners, 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  garden  in 
which  only  Shakspere's  flowers  should  be 
grown.  But,  when  she  came  to  con- 
sider, she  realized  that  Shakspere  had 
loved  too  many  flowers,  for  her  to  give 
him  a  whole  province  of  her  limited  space 
to  himself.  Taking  further  thought, 
however,  she  came  to  see  that  the  whole 
garden  was  Shakspere's,  and  that  there 
was  no  flower  in  any  particular  garden 
which  was  not  his  too,  which  was  not  in- 
deed more  his.  Except  the  daisy!  Ah! 
yes !  except  the  daisy — for  is  that  not  pre- 
eminently Chaucer's  flower,  and  not  even 
Shakspere  himself  can  rob  him  of  it. 
Remembering  this,  Perdita  had  begged 
from  the  gardener  a  corner  of  the  lawn 
"ypoudred  with  daisy,"  and  there  the; 
lawn  -  mower  never  came  —  only  that 
Queen  Alceste  "  That  turned  was  into 
a  dayesie."  And  almost  overgrown  with 
the  happy  rioting  grass  was  an  inscrip- 
tion, like  a  gardener's  label,  written  in 
Perdita's  fine  hand : 

"  Every  day  this  May  or  thou  dine 
Go  look  upon  the  fresh  daisie." 

This,  as  a  charming  American  writer  has 
pointed  out,  was  the  prescription  of  the 
nightingale  in  one  of  Chaucer's  most  de- 
lightful poems ;  and  the  writer  adds :  "  A 
blessed  pharmacy  this,  freely  found  in 
meadow  and  field." 
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This  quotation  brings  me  to  the  more 
immediate  subject  of  my  thoughts.  Per- 
dita's  latest  fancy,  her  "  Physick  Gar- 
den " — Ilortus  Medicus  et  Philosophicus , 
as  the  learned  Joacimus  Camerarius, 
physician,  of  the  Republic  of  Nurem- 
berg, entitled  his  treatise  upon  healing- 
herbs,  published  at  Frankfort-on-Main. 
1588;  a  quaint  little  quarto  of  some 
rarity,  which  Perdita  picked  up  from  a 
catalogue  a  short  while  ago. 

Sometimes  we  call  this  garden  "  The 
Astrologer's  Garden " — for  Perdita  has 
taken  pains,  so  far  as  her  astrological 
lore  permits,  to  select  her  plants  on  pure- 
ly astrological  principles — as  one  of  her 
herbalist  friends,  Nich.  Culpepper,  Gent., 
in  his  English  Physician,  most  urgently 
advises :  "  Let  the  planet  that  governs  the 
herb  be  angular  and  the  stronger  the  bet- 
ter; if  they  can,  in  herbs  of  Saturn,  let 
Saturn  be  in  the  ascendant,  in  the  herbs 
of  Mars,  let  Mars  be  in  the  mid  heaven, 
for  in  those  houses  they  delight;  let  the 
moon  apply  to  them  by  good  aspect,  and 
her  let  not  be  in  the  houses  of  her 
enemies;  if  you  camiot  well  stay  till  she 
apply  to  them,  let  her  apply  to  a  planet 
of  the  same  triplicity ;  if  you  cannot  wait 
that  time  neither,  let  her  be  with  a  fixed 
star  of  their  nature  ....  gather  all 
leaves  in  the  hour  of  that  planet  that 
governs  them." 

Though  Perdita  tries  to  make  you 
believe  that  she  takes  her  physic-garden 
seriously  from  a  medicinal  point  of  view, 
and  is  prepared  to  vindicate  the  hedge- 
row pharmacy  of  the  old  wives  of  the 
country-side,  yet  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
haunted  names  of  the  various  old  roman- 
tic weeds,  rather  than  their  medicinal 
virtues,  that  prompt  her  to  spend  whole 
days  in  following  up  the  waifs  and  strays 
of  the  highways  and  waste  places,  and 
persuading  them  to  accept  a  comfortable 
home,  and  live  a  respectable  life  in  her 
garden.  Some  are  glad  of  the  good  food 
she  gives  them,  and  the  freedom  from 
vegetable  strife,  but  many  others  seem 
incorrigibly  devoted  to  a  vagabond  exist- 
ence, and  sicken  in  their  polite  surround- 
ings. 

Plants  whose  very  names  made  the 
blood  of  our  ancestors  run  cold  are  to  be 
found  in  Perdita's  garden,  side  by  side 
with  sober-coated  pot-herbs  put  to  no 
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more  dangerous  uses  than  the  stuffing  of 
turkeys   or   the   seasoning   of  omelets. 
There  grow  the  roots  "that  take  the 
reason  prisoner,"  hemlock  and  henbane 
and  hellebore ;   vervain  and  rue,  and  many 
another  unholy  ingredient  of  the  witches' 
caldron;  and  Perdita  particularly  con- 
gratulates herself  on  her  mandragora-bed. 
Strictly  speaking,  as  the  reader  must 
be  aware,  the  mandrake  will  only  grow 
under  a  gallows-tree,  for  it  finds  its  most 
sustaining  nutriment  in  the  juices  that 
drip  and  drip  from  the  bodies  of  decayed 
murderers.    Its  fat  fleshlike  root  is  said 
to  be  shaped  like  a  man,  but  in  this  par- 
ticular Perdita  has  been  disappointed,  as 
indeed  Gerarde  was  before  her :  "  I  my- 
selfe  and  my  servannts  also  have  digged 
up,  planted  and  replanted  verie  many; 
and  yet  never  could  either  perceive  shape 
of  man  and  woman,"  says  the  old  herbal- 
ist, in  disgust  with  those  "  idle  drones  " 
that  have  nothing  better  to  do  but  circu- 
late such  idle  superstitions.   At  the  same 
time,  Perdita  is  inclined  to  hold  it  true 
that  mandrakes  are  to  be  found  most 
plentifully   under   the   shade   of  some 
old  gallows-tree,  or  on  its  site.  Else, 
why  should  the  hill  close  by  us  on  the 
highroad,  known  as  "  Gallows  Hill,"  be 
the  one  spot  all  the  country  round  where 
she  has  found  the  ill-famed  vegetable 
growing?    It  is  known  without  a  doubt 
from   current,   tradition   that   "  Gallows 
Hill "  is  well  manured  with  the  bodies 
of  departed  highwaymen,  and  there  are 
very  old  people  still  living  who  have  seen 
the  moon  through  the  ribs  of  emaciated 
malefactors,    and    heard    their  chains 
creaking    and    whimpering    on  windy 
nights.    One  of  the  scarred  and  shattered 
old  trees  has  a  rusty  chain  hanging  to 
it  to  this  day,  and  it  was  beneath  this 
very  tree  that  Perdita  found  her  first 
mandrake.    She  was  no  little  afraid  of 
uprooting  it,  because,  as  you  know,  the 
mandrake  in  old  times,  when  uprooted, 
used  to  give  forth  strange  groans  and 
screams  as  of  a  human  being  in  agony. 
However,  in  this  respect  our  mandrakes 
were  a  disappointment.    They  came  up 
out  of  the  ground  quietly  enough,  and 
took  kindly  to  the  corner  provided  for 
them  in  the  Hortus  Medicus  et  Philosoph- 
icus.    Perhaps  they  have  grown  milder 
with  the  peaceful  times.    It  is  so  long 
since  they  have  seen  a  highwayman. 


Plants  less  darkly  associated  with  for- 
bidden mysteries,  yet  powerful  to  possess 
the  mind  of  man  with  a  madness  no  less 
desperate,  "  the  cruel  madness  of  love," 
grow  too  in  Perdita's  garden — for  love- 
philters  are  a  branch  of  country  medi- 
cine which  Perdita  has  made  a  special 
study.  Two  of  the  wicked  plants  al- 
ready named,  vervain  and  mandrake,  are 
known  to  wield  strange  power  over  the 
affections.  Rosemary  and  the  innocent 
thyme  also  turn  the  heads  and  hearts  of 
man  and  maid,  particularly  when  used 
on  St.  Agnes  eve.  Basil,  purslane, 
cumin-seed  and  cyclamen,  wormwood  and 
marjoram,  are  strong  ingredients  of  the 
magic  loving-cup,  as  likewise  are  the 
simple-sounding  pansy,  crocus,  peri- 
winkle, mallow,  and  marigold. 

I  sometimes  feel  a  little  shiver  as  I 
pass  by  Perdita's  physic-garden;  for  it 
seems  like  so  much  sleeping  dynamite. 
Were  not  Perdita  a  tender-hearted 
Medea,  there  is  no  estimating  what  fan- 
tastic mischief  she  might  not  work  with 
all  these  charged  roots  and  poisonous 
leaves  and  flowers. 

Ill 

Having  got  her  physic-garden  well 
established,  Perdita's  next  step  was  to 
set  up  her  own  still-room,  or  stock  her 
simple-cupboard.  It  is  no  use  making- 
believe  unless  you  makebelieve  serious- 
ly, and  Perdita  will  never  admit  but  that 
she  takes  her  simpling  quite  seriously — 
"  that  excellent  art  of  simpling,  which  " 
— she  sometimes  quotes  at  me  from 
Gerarde — "  hath  been  a  studie  for  the 
wisest,  an  exercise  for  the  noblest,  a 
pastime  for  the  best  ....  a  science 
nobly  supported  by  wise  and  kingly  fa- 
vourites ;  the  subject  thereof  so  necessarie 
and  delectable  that  nothing  can  be  con- 
fected  either  delicate  for  the  taste,  dain- 
tie  for  smell,  pleasant  for  sight,  whole- 
some for  bodie,  conservative  or  restora- 
tive for  health,  but  it  borroweth  the 
relish  of  an  herbe,  the  flavour  of  a  flower, 
the  colour  of  a  leafe,  the  juice  of  a  plant, 
or  the  decoction  of  a  roote  ....  who 
would  therefore  look  dangerously  up  at 
Planets  that  might  safely  look  down  at 
Plants  ?" 

As  I  have  said  before,  one  of  the 
charms  of  an  old  house  is  the  number  of 
out-of-the-way    rooms     and  cupboards 
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which  you  don't  know  what  to  do  with. 
In  one  of  these  rooms,  prettily  looking 
out  across  the  sun-dial  and  the  cut  yews, 
Perdita  set  up  her  herbal  laboratory,  and 
there  you  may  often  find  her  nowadays 
like  some  fair  young  alchemist,  surround- 
ed with  alembics  and  mortars  and  galli- 
pots and  other  mysterious-looking  ves- 
sels, and  poring  with  knit  brows  over 
some  old  folio,  endeavoring  to  wrest 
from  it  the  secret  of  some  sententiously 
elaborate  recipe  or  mysteriously  worded 
process. 

As  an  example  of  at  once  the  lucidity 
and  the  mysteriousness  of  some  of  these 
old  instructions,  here  is  the  process 
recommended  by  an  eighteenth-century 
herbalist  for  the  distillation  of  "  Spirits: 
Take  the  Herbs,  Flowers,  etc.,  beat  them 
in  a  Mortar  and  Pickle  them  with  Salt, 
in  an  Earthen  Vessel,  by  mixing  the  Salt 
therewith;  put  all  well  into  a  well-glazed 
Earthen  Jar,  pressing  them  well  down : 
Stop  the  Vessel  very  close,  and  put  it 
into  a  cellar  for  three  or  four  months, 
till  they  have  a  sharp  or  Wine-like  Smell, 
then  distil  in  a  Vesica,  in  Balneo,  or 
Sand,  or  Ashes  to  driness.  Cohobate  the 
Spirit  and  distil  again,  after  which 
rectify  it  in  a  Glass  Matrass,  in  a  gentle 
Balneo,  or  Sand-heat." 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  and  if 
you  care  to  picture  Perdita  in  her  still- 
room,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  few  games  you  could  play  at  could 
be  more  stimulating  to  the  imagination, 
or  more  rich  in  comprehensive  suggestive- 
ness.  Perhaps  no  single  study  concen- 
trates so  much  of  the  romance  of  human 
thought  as  the  study  of  simples.  All  the 
lore  and  all  the  legend  of  the  ages,  so 
much  of  all  the  dark  and  shining  history 
of  time,  the  strange  old  beginnings  of 
wisdom,  the  eternal  poetry  in  the  child- 
like heart  of  man :  all  this  is  implicit  in 
the  very  sap  and  shape  and  fragrance  of 
every  storied  herb  and  flower  you  gather. 
Terrible  mysteries  of  fearful  old  creeds, 
beautiful  stories  of  dead  gods  and  god- 
desses, adventurous  guesses  at  the  starry 
sky,  picturesque  experiments  in  the  un- 
known properties  of  things,  dark  tales 
of  human  passions;  yes,  the  whole  wan- 
dering history  of  the  soul  of  man  is  to 
be  found  written  somewhere  in  leaves 
and  flowers.  Take  for  a  moment  a  few 
plants  with  the  simplest,  most  familiar 


associations.  Mistletoe,  we  say,  or  aspho- 
del; think  of  the  immediate  vividness 
with  which  those  two  words  call  up  a 
mysterious  religion  and  a  whole  mythol- 
ogy. Or,  again,  hyssop  and  hemlock.  Is 
it  possible  to  use  those  words  without 
thinking  in  the  same  instant  of  the  two 
great  death-scenes  in  human  history — 
death-scenes  which  together  symbolize 
from  different  points  of  view  the  whole 
extended  tragedy  of  human  thought  ?  Is 
not  the  long  agony  of  a  noble  race  stamp- 
ed forever  on  the  little  shamrock  as  the 
sorrow  of  a  god  is  printed  each  spring 
upon  the  "  lettered  hyacinth  "  ?  And  who 
can  pluck  the  narcissus  without  seeing  a 
beautiful  Greek  boy  loving  his  own  face 
in  a  spring?  How  much  of  human  dream 
and  human  history  is  bound  up  with 
these  seven  plants  alone,  chosen  at  ran- 
dom as  being  most  obvious  to  the 
memory. 

Besides,  consider  the  delight  of  the 
mere  method  of  the  study.  Other  stud- 
ies crook  your  back,  contract  your  chest,, 
and  impair  your  complexion,  but  to  go' 
a-simpling  means  day  after  day  of  fresh 
air,  and  hardy  trudging  of  the  country- 
side. You  do  your  work  knee-deep  in 
daisies,  and  birds  and  butterflies  and 
sweet  smells  are  your  fellow-students  all1 
day  long  in  the  blue-domed  library  of 
the  green  earth.  Should  you  miss  the 
plant  you  are  after,  you  have  at  least 
found  a  fine  exhilaration  of  the  blood,, 
you  come  home  with  cheeks  like  wild 
roses  and  all  the  sweetness  of  the  racing 
breeze  in  your  lungs.  Therefore,  say  I, 
be  advised  to  go  a-simpling. 

IV 

As  a  passion  for  simpling  probably  be- 
gins in  that  library  corner  of  warm  old 
leather — a  fancy  for  collecting  old  herb- 
als — so  it  necessarily  consummates  itself, 
through  the  intermediate  ardors  of  the 
physic-garden  and  the  still-room,  in  the 
simple-cupboard — where  are  hoarded  all 
the  gains  of  your  herb-craft,  the  various 
thrilling  secrets  you  have  wrested  from 
nature:  the  potent  distillations,  the 
sovereign  balms,  the  subtle  essences,  the 
stealing  opiates,  the  magic  roots,  the 
deadly  tinctures,  the  dreaming  gums. 
Perdita's  simple  -  cupboard  is  a  little 
dimly  lighted  closet  most  effective  in  its 
air  of  mystery.    The  light  falls  into  it 


stealthily  through  some  small  squares 
of  green  bottle-glass  set  in  the  top  of  the 
door.  At  first  you  can  barely  distinguish 
the  dim  array  of  phials  and  jars  upon 
the  shelves,  and  a  mystic  aromatic  odor 
pervades  the  room;  but  as  you  grow  used 
to  the  light  you  find  yourself  able  to  read 
the  prettily  written  labels,  and  to  realize 
with  a  smile  the  decorative  thrift  which 
has  inspired  Perdita  to  dignify  with  such 
romantic  uses  many  a  household  flask 
and  pipkin  previously  associated  in  your 
mind  less  with  the  mysteries  of  astro- 
logic  botany  than  with  the  more  accus- 
tomed mysteries  of  delicate  gastronomy. 

You  think  first  rather  of  a  delicatessen 
shop  with  its  quaint  pots  and  picturesque 
glass  jars  come  together  from  so  many 
classic  corners  of  the  gastronomic  world. 
Here  surely  is  your  old  friend  pate  de 
foie  gras  in  its  prescribed  earthen-ware 
mug,  with  the  rimmed  lid.  But  you  look 
at  the  label  and  read:  "An  excellent 
paste  of  rue,  walnuts,  figs,  and  juniper 
terries,  eaten  by  the  great  Mithridates  as 
a  defensive  against  poison." 


Again  your  eye  falls  on  one  of  the 
slim  urn-shouldered  wine-bottles  of 
Capri,  and  looking  at  the  label  you  read: 
"  Distilled  ivater  of  broom-flowers  as 
used  by  Henry  VIII.  against  surfeits." 
A  tiny  pot,  looking  for  all  the  world  as  if 
it  had  once  held  Liebig's  extract  of  beef, 
contains,  you  read,  "  Ash-sap  against 
serpents."  Here  is  a  fluted  glass  jar  in- 
dissolubly  associated  in  your  mind  with 
olive-orchards  and  violets.  You  look  at 
the  label  and  read,  "Juice  of  arum — 
good  for  the  plague."  Yonder  is  a  nabob- 
bellied  jar  that  must  contain  ginger. 
No — "  Peony  roots  against  convulsions."' 
And  here  is  an  old  scent-bottle  labelled: 
"  Sap  of  dogwood  from  East  Prussia — 
to  fulfil  your  every  wish." 

So  with  delightful  incongruity  larder 
and  laboratory  meet  on  every  label. 

Perdita  touches  old  science  with  the 
wand  of  her  fancy,  and  makesbelieve 
like  one  of  her  own  babies.  Surely  there 
is  no  prettier  and  more  appropriate  game 
for  those  living  in  an  old  house  than  to 
play  at  simpling. 


The  Little  Ghost 

BY  HARRIET  '  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD 

UNDER  the  shadow  of  the  wood 
Soft  in  the  dawning  flowed  the  stream, 
And  shining  there  the  shad-bush  stood, 
A  slim  ghost  dreaming  some  deep  dream. 

Perchance  an  unknown  troop  had  passed 
In  the  dark  night  that  way  with  her, 

And  where  the  tide  some  slow  star  glassed 
Lingered  till  she  forgot  to  stir. 
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And  morning  found  her  light  foot  caught 

Fast  in  the  flags  along  the  brink, 
While  rustling  all  her  veils  she  sought 

Back  to  her  glooms  to  fade  and  sink. 

All  day  she  saw  the  silver  shad 

Slide  up  the  stream,  and  all  day  long 

From  reeds  and  pools  a  piping  glad 
Rose  round  her  in  a  ceaseless  song. 

Frail  as  a  flake  of  snow,  she  thrilled 
When  the  blithe  bees  about  her  came, 

Or  when  from  southern  heavens  spilled 
The  bluebird's  wing  Hashed  like  a  flame. 

And  happy  people  on  the  bridge 

Smiled  at  the  sweet  and  airy  thing, 

And  wayfarers  along  the  ridge 

Leaned  low  and  said,  Behold  the  Spring! 

But  still  all  day  she  stood  and  dreamed 
Alone,  till,  when  the  moonlight  hoar 

Fell  down  and  mantled  her,  she  seemed 

A  glimmering,  shimmering  ghost  once  more, 

The  wraith  of  all  the  springs  to  be, 
The  wraith  of  all  the  summers  dead, 

One  day  a  great  wind  set  her  free — 
The  little  ghost  had  waked  and  fled. 


^^^^^^^^ 


A  Successful  Marriage 

BY  L.  H.  HAMMOND 


SHE  was  sitting-  at  one  end  of  the 
hearth  in  a  deep  arm-chair,  her 
quiet  hands  crossed  upon  her  lap, 
and  her  eyes  looking  through  the  steady 
glow  of  the  fire  into  a  world  of  long  ago. 
Outside  the  hushed  and  stainless  earth 
lay  white  under  the  clear  December  sky; 
within,  the  midnight  silence  was  un- 
broken. Tired  with  days  and  nights  of 
watching,  they  had  all,  hours  ago,  gone 
to  their  rest,  yielding  what  she  had  re- 
quired as  her  right — this  last  night  alone 
with  her  dead.  He  lay,  as  she  had  wish- 
ed, on  the  great  lounge  in  the  library, 
where,  if  she  raised  her  eyes  to  look 
through  the  open  doors,  she  could  see 
him,  as  she  had  so  often  seen  him  be- 
fore, resting  after  his  day's  work.  But 
now  her  eyes  were  on  the  fire,  and  she 
was  thanking  God  from  the  depths  of 
her  soul  for  the  success  of  her  married 
life.  It  had  been  a  hard  battle;  she  bore 
the  scars  still;  but  it  had  issued  in  a 
victory  which  neither  life  nor  death 
could  tarnish. 

It  had  all  happened  so  long  ago  that 
for  years  it  had  rarely  been  even  in  the 
background  of  her  thoughts ;  but  now  that 
she  sat  alone — alone  though  he  still  lay 
yonder — things  long  forgotten  took  sub- 
stance and  form;  and  through  the  clear 
glow  of  the  fire  she  watched  the  woman 
who  had  once  been  herself,  and  the  man 
who  had  made  the  tragedy  and  the  glory 
of  her  life. 

They  were  in  the  little  house  to  which 
he  had  taken  her  as  a  bride,  the  poor  lit- 
tle house  at  which  some  of  her  friends 
had  looked  in  well-bred  surprise,  and  at 
which  others  had  never  looked  at  all. 
They  found  it  charming  themselves,  and 
the  depth  and  joy  of  her  love  had  shamed 
him  out  of  even  a  wish  to  apologize  for 
it.  Being  a  practical  young  person,  she 
was  soon  busy  with  unaccustomed  tasks, 
puzzling  over  novel  problems  in  domestic 
finance,  and  inventing  ways  past  finding 
out  for  doing  without  things  herself,  while 
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providing  them  for  the  admiring  and  un- 
suspecting partner  of  the  enterprise. 
The  watcher  by  the  fire  looked  on  with 
eyes  that  saw  not  only  the  poverty,  but 
the  love  which  abolished  consciousness 
of  it  as  a  thing  to  be  regretted.  Then 
her  glance  fell  on  the  beautiful  room  in 
which  she  sat  and  the  noble  library 
beyond  it,  and  she  smiled  as  those  may 
who  have  proved,  both  in  the  want  and 
in  the  fulness  of  material  things,  that  a 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  things  which  he  possesseth. 

The  practical  young  woman  was  also 
an  idealist ;  for  although  she  believed  that 
no  man  and  woman  could  come  to  a  per- 
fect adjustment  in  the  enforced  inti- 
macy of  married  life  without  some  diffi- 
culties, yet  one  thing  she  held  to  be  im- 
possible: they  might  misunderstand  one 
another,  they  might  hurt  one  another 
until  love  found  the  remedy  for  their 
pain;  but  they  could  never  degrade  their 
life  together  by  bandying  angry  words. 

The  woman  by  the  fire  followed  her 
with  pitying  eyes  which  yet  held  a  re- 
proach for  her  reticence.  If  she  had 
told  the  man  all  that  was  in  her  heart, 
would  it  not  have  made  a  difference  ? 

But  the  years  slipped  by  in  unclouded 
happiness.  More  and  more  it  was  her 
joy  not  only  to  serve  him,  but  to  make 
his  choice  her  own.  There  were  many 
differences  of  opinion,  but  none  that 
touched  her  conscience;  and  in  any  less 
vital  matter  it  was  her  delight  to  adopt 
his  choice  before  he  found  that  she  had 
a  different  one  of  her  own.  The  woman 
by  the  fire  sighed,  seeing  what  the  other 
woman  did  not  know — that  she  was  giv- 
ing the  man  a  false  understanding  of 
herself  by  so  sinking  her  individuality 
in  his  that  he  grew  to  believe  her  an  echo 
of  himself ;  and  that  she  was  forcing 
him,  by  the  insistence  of  her  own  love, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  absorption  of  all  her 
energies  in  the  provision  for  his  com- 
fort.   He  had  little  chance  to  give,  she 
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so  occupied  him  with  receiving.  "  If  the 
boy  had  come  sooner — "  thought  the  wo- 
man by  the  fire.  But  the  boy  had  not 
come  for  five  years,  and  in  that  time 
habits  grow  strong. 

When  the  boy  came,  life  was  changed 
in  the  little  house.  The  woman  lay 
month  after  month  in  the  tiny  room 
which  still  served  as  sitting-room  and 
parlor,  though  it  was  no  longer  as  bare 
of  comforts  as  before;  and  the  man,  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  agonizing  fear  of 
losing  her,  hung  over  her  with  a  look  of 
tenderness  in  his  strong  face  the  memory 
of  which  should  have  comforted  her  in 
the  days  to  come,  instead  of  cutting  her 
like  a  whip  as  she  went  her  way  in  si- 
lence with  set  lips. 

After  a  while  she  began  to  move  about 
the  house,  and  to  lift  with  listless  fin- 
gers the  burdens  that  had  once  been  so 
light.  "  If  even  now  she  would  allow 
his  love  the  chance  to  make  some  of  the 
sacrifices,7'  thought  the  watcher;  but  she 
set  herself  to  serve  him  as  absolutely  as 
in  the  old  days  of  health,  when  no  rem- 
nant of  strength  was  needed  for  the  boy. 
She  did  her  best — or  her  worst.  So  far 
as  his  material  comfort  went,  he  missed 
nothing;  but  it  was  a  listless  face  which 
was  turned  to  him  in  the  evenings  which 
had  long  been  so  delightful.  "  She  is 
thinking  about  the  boy,"  he  thought, 
half  proudly,  half  resentfully,  as  he 
closed  the  book;  but  she  was  too  tired 
to  think  at  all;  and  when  she  did  think, 
she  would  think  first  not  of  the  boy,  but 
of  him. 

But  the  boy  was  an  unfathomable  de- 
light !  The  woman  by  the  fire,  whose 
boy  upstairs  had  been  married  these 
many  years,  looked  at  the  woman  be- 
yond the  fire,  whose  boy  lay  in  her  arms, 
with  a  sudden  pang  of  resentment.  She 
would  not  have  given  the  boy  upstairs 
in  exchange  for  the  boy  in  the  woman's 
arms — the  years  of  deepening  intimacy, 
the  pride  and  joy  in  the  character  she 
had  helped  him  to  build  up,  were  too 
clear;  but  at  least  the  woman  yonder 
need  not  have  suffered  so  much  when 
the  boy  was  all  her  own,  and  she  stood  to 
him  in  the  place  of  God ! 

For  the  woman  had  begun  to  suffer  in 
a  slow,  puzzled  way.  She  came  of  Puri- 
tan stock,  and  the  cousins  used  to  say 
that  her  conscience  was  her  fetish.  For 


the  first  time  since  her  marriage  she  saw 
a  rift  between  her  pleasure  and  her  duty- 
The  man  was  first  in  her  love,  but  her 
conscience  required  her  to  prefer  the  boy 
before  him.  Returning  strength  had 
stopped  at  a  point  which  it  seemed  des- 
tined never  to  pass,  and  she  denied  her- 
self to  the  man  that  she  might  not  fail 
to  the  boy.  The  outward  appearance  of 
the  home — the  body  of  it,  so  to  speak — 
was  as  faultless  as  ever,  but  she  herself, 
the  soul  of  it,  was  changed.  The  watcher 
saw  it  and  understood;  the  man  saw  it 
and  understood  nothing  except  that  she- 
frequently  failed  to  respond  as  he  ex- 
pected, she  who  had  trained  him  through 
all  these  years  to  make  unlimited  de- 
mands on  her  sympathy,  her  time,  her 
strength,  her  deftness  of  hand  and  in- 
genuity of  brain.  Both  women  watched 
the  cloud  gather  on  his  face,  the  changes 
in  manner  almost  too  subtle  for  thought. 
The  woman  by  the  fire  understood.  The 
woman  at  his  side  understood  nothing, 
except  that  for  the  first  time  she  wa& 
failing  to  please  him. 

"  She  never  explains  anything," 
thought  the  woman  by  the  fire.  "  She  is. 
living  as  if  every  motive  and  ideal  and 
sacrifice  were  as  plain  to  him  as  to  her; 
and  she  suffers  as  if  he  definitely  rejected 
appeals  which  she  never  allows  him  to 
suspect.  Nor  does  she  suspect  that  her 
own  understanding  of  him  may  fail." 

She  sat  motionless,  watching  the  vague 
shadow  between  the  two  darken;  the  boy 
darkened  it,  as  he  had  first  called  it  into* 
being — the  boy!  In  regard  to  the  boy 
the  man's  theories  and  the  woman's, 
theories  were  one;  but  in  the  face  of 
facts,  in  the  face  of  a  curly-headed  little- 
sinner  with  innocent  eyes  and  the  most 
engaging  of  smiles,  the  man's  theories- 
were  as  dreams  of  the  night,  while  the 
woman's  theories  were  as  granite  to  the- 
blandishments  of  the  sun.  From  his. 
babyhood  the  boy,  to  whom  she  explained 
everything  except  herself,  divined  the 
measureless  tenderness  of  this  uncoax- 
able  mamma,  and  clung  to  her  as  he  never 
did  to  the  father  of  whom  he  was  so 
proud.  But  to  the  man  there  was  a  double 
shock;  the  woman  whom  he  had  thought 
all  tenderness  could  be  hard  to  a  little 
child;  what  was  worse,  the  wife  whose 
opinions  had  never  once  differed  from 
his  own — "  Ah !"  smiled  the  woman  by  the 
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fire — had  not  only  learned  to  differ  from 
him;  but  refused,  in  actions  that  spoke 
louder  than  words,  to  adopt  his  views 
when  they  were  set  before  her.  His  re- 
monstrances were  frequent  and  some- 
times sharp.  The  woman  bore  herself 
with  outward  serenity,  but  she  wondered 
within  herself  why  it  should  be  her 
duty  to  do  what  would  cloud  the  man's 
face;  why  the  boy  should  stand  be- 
tween her  and  the  love  which  was  her 
life.  Ah,  the  boy !  Was  she  complain- 
ing that  this  miracle  of  love  was  hers? 
If  the  man  was  her  life,  the  boy  was  her 
life  too;  and  perhaps  if  she  could  make 
her  love  a  little  plainer  to  the  man,  if 
she  could  devise  new  ways  of  serving  him, 
new  plans  for  his  comfort,  he  might  for- 
give her  that  she  must  hold  her  own  path 
with  the  boy.  So  she  went  on,  taxing 
body  and  spirit  more  and  more,  uncon- 
sciously offering  herself  to  him  less  and 
less,  and  trying  with  sacrifice  and  obe- 
dience to  turn  his  eyes  from  the  little 
circle  in  which  her  will  must  rule.  "  She 
takes  it  for  granted,"  thought  the  watch- 
er, "  that  he  understands  what  she  suf- 
fers; and  he,  when  he  hurts  her  most, 
understands  nothing  but  that  her  will  is 
steel  against  his  and  her  face  flint.  How 
should  he  guess  what  is  hidden  behind 
her  silence?" 

The  little  house  faded  out,  and  a  larger 
one  took  its  place.  The  man,  dressed  for 
calling,  came  into  the  room  where  the 
woman  sat  waiting  for  him,  the  ghost  of 
the  old  smile  on  her  lips.  She  had  secret- 
ly mourned  her  altered  looks,  and  the  one 
selfish  joy  which  the  filling  of  the  family 
purse  had  brought  her  was  the  hope  that 
with  prettier  clothes  she  might  make  her- 
self more  attractive  to  the  man.  Pretty 
the  clothes  certainly  were  to-day,  from 
the  dainty  bonnet  to  the  well  -  turned 
shoe,  and  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  with 
the  pleased  expectancy  of  a  child.  Then 
she  rose  suddenly,  the  shy  color  gone,  her 
eyes  wide  with  fear.  The  man's  lips  were 
white.  He  moistened  them  without 
speaking.  She  sat  down  again,  her  face 
turned  from  him,  her  whole  body  tense, 
her  mind  groping  through  darkness  in 
shaking  haste  after  any  possible  cause 
of  offence.  Gradually  she  began  to  un- 
derstand his  words — the  boy  was  his  boy, 
and  he  had  forbidden  her — but  she  had 
not  understood;  she  would  never  have 


disobeyed  him  in  such  a  thing,  she  cried 
swiftly,  a  relief  that  almost  stifled  her 
sweeping  over  her.  She  made  it  her 
business  not  to  understand,  he  answered; 
he  was  tired  of  stupidity  as  an  excuse. 
Her  face  settled  into  stone.  What  was 
the  use  of  words  if  her  life  failed  to 
speak  for  her?  As  for  the  man,  he  saw 
the  motionless  figure,  the  outline  of  the 
impassive  cheek,  and  gathered  himself  to 
beat  his  way  through  her  indifference 
once  for  all,  if  he  could.  She  had  long 
since  learned  to  cry  without  movement 
or  sound.  How  should  he  know  that  tears 
were  dropping  on  the  pretty  dress?  So 
the  irritation  of  a  trying  day  in  his  office 
mastered  him,  and  the  anger  which  he 
would  not  vent  on  his  associates  swept 
him  beyond  all  control  as  he  raged  against 
the  quiet  woman  before  him.  When  at 
last  his  wrath  wore  itself  out  her  tears 
were  quite  dry  and  her  voice  clear  and 
even  as  she  reminded  him  of  the  engage- 
ment which  they  both  must  meet.  He 
himself  was  spent  with  the  force  of  his 
passion,  and  was  already  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  wholesome  shame  for  this  first 
outburst  of  uncontrollable  anger  toward 
her.  He  looked  at  her,  dainty,  serene, 
untouched  by  what  had  shaken  him  to  the 
depths,  first  with  wonder,  and  then  with 
resentment.  It  was  clear  that  nothing 
he  could  say  moved  her;  she  cared  for 
nothing  but  her  own  way;  and  he  had 
thought  her  the  most  loving  and  yielding 
of  women.  His  heart  hardened  against 
her  as  they  went  out  together,  and  more 
and  more  as  her  utter  indifference  to  him 
was  borne  in  upon  his  mind. 

As  for  the  woman,  it  is  true  that  one 
can  cry  without  movement  or  sound;  but 
occasionally  one  must  have  freedom  for 
both.  The  woman  by  the  fire  knew, 
though  the  man  never  did,  how  she  crept 
down  stairs  that  night,  through  all  the 
rooms,  and  out  into  the  pantry,  from 
which  no  sound  could  be  heard  in  the 
rooms  above.  But  the  woman  by  the  fire 
heard.  She  saw  through  the  darkness 
the  body  that  writhed  on  the  floor;  she 
saw  the  blood  that  oozed  from  between 
the  set  teeth.  She  understood,  as  she  saw 
the  woman  crawl  back  to  her  place  in  the 
dawn,  and  as  she  listened  to  her  even 
voice  about  the  house  in  the  days  that 
followed,  the  desperate  shame  with  which 
she  went  on  in  the  intimacy  of  a  life 
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which  was  no  longer  made  sacred  by  love ; 
for  her  own  love  was  not  enough,  and 
surely  his  was  gone  forever:  habit,  pas- 
sion, convenience— that  was  the  bond  for 
him;  how  could  she  set  him  free?  But 
turn  as  she  would,  there  was  the  boy. 
The  boy  must  never  know.  The  woman 
by  the  fire  breathed  deep,  remembering 
what  the  boy  upstairs  had  said  to  her  a 
few  hours  before,  when  he  kissed  his  dead 
father  good-night  and  then  kissed  her. 
No,  the  boy  had  never  known. 

But  there  was  another  day.  The  wo- 
man by  the  fire  closed  her  eyes,  but  it 
would  not  be  denied.  There  had  been 
many  days  and  nights;  but  this  one  still 
stood  out  among  them,  like  the  day  when 
she  sat  waiting  in  the  pretty  dress.  As 
usual,  it  was  the  boy;  and  the  woman's 
conscience  would  not  let  her  yield  the 
point  at  issue.  Some  one  called  at  the  door 
to  see  the  man  for  a  moment,  and  she 
slipped  away  to  steady  herself  for  what 
she  feared  was  coming.  She  knelt  by  the 
boy's  bed,  slipping  her  arm  under  his 
pillow,  and  he  turned  in  his  sleep  to  clasp 
her  neck.  Kneeling  so,  she  heard  the 
man's  steps  in  the  hall,  and  to  her  ex- 
cited brain  they  seemed  to  reel  with  an- 
ger. She  looked  wildly  about  for  a  place 
to  hide;  but  the  boy  was  restless  already, 
and  if  she  moved  he  would  waken.  In 
a  flash  she  knew  how  countless  women, 
drunkard's  wives,  had  cowered  in  silence, 
awaiting  the  coming  blow,  and  the  pity 
of  it  swept  her  out  beyond  herself  for 
a  moment,  and  steadied  her.  The  words 
fell,  and  still  she  knelt  there,  her  only 
distinct  thought  a  dull  wonder  that  the 
reality  of  pain  should  so  exceed  the  dread 
of  it,  when  the  dread  had  been  so  great. 

The  watcher  closed  her  eyes  while  the 
years  slipped  through  her  thoughts. 
When  she  looked  again  the  other  woman 
was  ill  and  white,  her  chief  hold  on  life 
a  determination  to  stay  with  the  boy  as 
long  as  he  needed  her,  atoning  to  the 
man,  so  far  as  she  could,  for  living,  by 
doing  everything  possible  for  his  com- 
fort, and  burdening  him  as  little  as 
might  be  with  her  presence.  The  woman 
who  watched  looked  at  her  pityingly, 
knowing  that  it  was  still  herself  whom 
the  man  wanted,  and  that  his  very  love 
for  her,  sharpening  his  sense  of  lack,  had 
driven  him  on  to  give  her  the  final  stab. 

As  he  believed  his  own  hold  on  her 


love  to  be  growing  weaker,  he  had  more 
and  more  resented  her  interest  in  other 
persons  or  things;  he  had  even  resented 
at  times  her  love  for  the  boy.  Her  re- 
sources had  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
hide  from  the  boy's  eyes,  as  well  as  from 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  the  deepening* 
chasm  between  their  lives.  That  she  had 
succeeded  was  one  of  the  miracles  of  love, 
to  which  all  things  are  possible.  Pa- 
tience, quick  wit,  tact,  speech,  laughter, 
and  silence,  a  self-control  that  could 
neither  be  shaken  nor  surprised,  they  had 
all  been  pressed  into  love's  service,  both 
for  the  man's  sake  and  for  the  boy's,  until 
the  man  came  unconsciously  to  reserve 
his  criticisms  and  his  anger  for  her  ears 
and  her  presence  alone.  The  boy  had 
never  known.  But  for  that  blessed  fact 
the  woman  would  never  have  clung  with 
such  desperation  to  her  life;  but  her 
grasp  was  growing  weak,  weaker  than 
any  one  but  herself  and  her  physician 
knew.  Because  she  felt  that  her  one 
chance  of  staying  with  the  boy  depended 
on  the  doctor,  she  clung  to  him  as  she 
clung  to  life.  The  desperation  of  her 
appeal  touched  his  sympathy,  and  the 
failure  of  an  older  physician  roused  his 
professional  pride;  success  would  mean 
a  great  deal  to  him,  and  he  devoted  his 
best  energies  to  the  case,  until  the  woman 
began  to  feel  that  the  hope  of  life  was 
once  more  within  her  reach.  It  was  then 
that  the  man,  angered  by  the  sudden 
thought  that  she  regarded  some  one  be- 
sides himself  as  necessary  to  her,  com- 
manded her  to  change  her  medical  ad- 
viser, and  added  stingingly  that  a  woman 
of  finer  moral  fibre  would  not  have  wait- 
ed to  be  told.  His  words  beat  down  upon 
her,  blow  after  blow,  until  suddenly,  to 
her  amazement,  the  tension  beneath  her 
outward  calm  gave  way,  her  pain  ceased, 
and  his  voice,  near  and  strong  as  it  was, 
seemed  to  come  across  measureless  space. 
A  sudden  sense  of  remoteness,  of  free- 
dom, rushed  upon  her.  As  she  turned 
her  face  upon  the  cushions  she  realized 
that  the  tie  which  bound  her  to  him 
had  snapped — her  love  for  him  was  dead. 
Eor  the  moment  life  seemed  infinitely 
simpler;  it  was  not  until  he  had  left  her 
that  the  full  extent  of  her  calamity  began 
to  dawn  upon  her. 

As  to  the  physician,  it  simply  meant 
that  she  must  live  without  help  instead 
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of  with  it,  for  live  she  would;  but  the 
last  remnant  of  decency  in  her  married 
life  was  gone.  Worse  than  that,  though 
she  was  ashamed  of  feeling  it  worse,  was 
the  utter  desolation  in  her  own  heart. 
The  first  necessity  of  life  was  not  to  be 
loved,  but  to  love.  In  the  black  chaos  of 
this  catastrophe,  his  loss  of  love  for  her 
was  but  as  a  shadow  in  the  sunlight. 
For  a  time  despair  seemed  like  to  crush 
her,  body  and  soul.  One  instinct  and 
one  habit  saved  her — the  instinct  to  do 
what  was  best  for  the  boy,  the  habit  of 
self-control.  The  boy  must  be  free  from 
the  horror  of  this  darkness ;  to  her  numbed 
brain  that  at  least  was  clear;  and  until 
she  could  think  and  will  and  feel — if  she 
ever  could  again — the  blessed  habit  of 
outward  serenity  controlled  her  almost 
automatically.  The  days  went  on,  and 
she  saw  with  relief  that  no  one  except 
herself  was  conscious  of  any  catastrophe. 
As  the  months  passed,  and  her  strength 
rallied  in  the  bracing  autumn  days,  the 
necessity  for  some  adjustment  to  her 
circumstances  became  acute,  and  through 
the  sleepless  nights  she  struggled  for 
some  foothold  from  which  to  take  up  the 
burden  of  her  altered  life. 

Her  heart  was  filled  with  pity  for  the 
man  who  had  borne  this  burden  of  a 
loveless  marriage  so  long;  and  as  the 
boy's  needs  laid  upon  them  both  the  hard 
necessity  that  she  should  live,  she  sought 
some  way  through  which  their  affliction, 
since  it  could  not  be  lightened,  might  be 
borne  in  a  not  ignoble  spirit.  To  accept 
her  bonds  meant  freedom;  and  though 
happiness  was  impossible,  there  yet  re- 
mained a  fellowship  in  sacrifice,  in  pa- 
tience, in  suffering,  and,  through  suffer- 
ing, in  sympathy  with  their  kind.  Why 
had  she  ever  allowed  her  life  to  be  an 
outward  sham  or  an  inward  bitterness? 
By  what  right  had  she  demanded  hap- 
piness ?  She  had  told  herself  many  times 
that  she  had  given  her  all;  but  she  saw 
now  with  what  an  imperious  selfishness 
she  had  required  an  equal  return.  In  the 
light  of  this  sudden  revelation  came  the 
vision  of  what  life  might  be  if  one  really 
lived  to  give,  and  not  to  receive.  And 
so,  in  the  gloom  of  the  dying  year,  the 
life  that  had  been  outwardly  serene  all 
along  knew  the  dawn  of  an  inward  peace. 
Trifles  shrank  into  their  true  proportions ; 
things  which  had  once  racked  her  with 


agony  moved  her  not  at  all.  Realizing  her 
own  shortcomings,  she  began  to  under- 
stand that  serious  defects  were  not  neces- 
sarily incompatible  with  a  noble  aim.  If 
he  were  selfish,  she  saw  that  she  herself 
had  trained  him  to  become  so ;  and  she  re- 
membered her  own  selfishness  these  many 
years.  No  love  for  him  was  in  her  heart, 
but  a  great  humility  grew  upon  her, 
and  a  longing  to  follow  and  to  know  the 
truth.  The  woman  by  the  fire  watched 
her  with  the  boy.  She  knew  not  yet 
whether  the  prayer  for  her  body's  life 
were  to  be  granted  her  or  no,  and  she 
gathered  all  her  powers  to  impart  to  the 
boy  the  life  that  was  in  her  soul;  she 
was  sure  that  the  boy  would  never  forget ; 
the  woman  who  watched  her  knew  that 
her  faith  was  answered. 

The  years  went  by.  Peace  grew  in  the 
home  and  in  the  woman's  face.  The  man, 
who  understood  nothing  except  that  his 
love  for  the  woman  strengthened  with  the 
years,  felt  sometimes  a  sense  of  remote- 
ness in  her  that  almost  frightened  him, 
and  the  next  moment  would  tell  himself 
that  no  man  and  wife  were  ever  so  close 
together  as  he  and  she. 

That  was  before  the  trouble  came.  It 
was  a  triple  blow :  the  treachery  of  a 
trusted  friend,  the  stab  at  his  good  name 
in  the  business  world,  the  threatened  loss 
of  the  labor  of  a  lifetime.  The  woman 
and  the  boy  were  away  from  home  when 
it  came.  The  woman  by  the  fire  saw  her 
sitting  at  a  window  looking  out  upon  the 
sea  when  the  boy  rode  by  on  his  wheel 
and  flung  a  letter  into  her  lap.  The  let- 
ter was  only  a  few  lines;  the  woman  by 
the  fire  knew  them  by  heart ;  each  word 
was  like  a  cry.  The  woman  in  the  cot- 
tage rose  to  her  feet,  her  face  white,  the 
letter  in  her  clinched  hand.  Suddenly  a 
look  of  wonder  swept  over  her  face,  and 
then  the  light  of  a  joy  beyond  all  words. 
Tears  blurred  the  eyes  of  the  woman  by 
the  fire,  but  she  knew  that  the  other  wo- 
man was  on  her  knees,  her  clasped  hands 
stretched  out  upon  the  couch  before  her, 
her  whole  body  shaken  with  sobs.  For  love 
had  risen  out  of  the  grave — love  had  come 
back  to  her — love  was  not  dead!  In  the 
sudden  anguish  which  knowledge  of  the 
man's  suffering  had  brought  her  the 
truth  stood  revealed — truth  unsuspected, 
unasked  for,  unhoped  for,  yet  truth  still, 
truth  for  all  time,  truth  for  eternity, 
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please  God.    She  had  not  been  unhappy 
these  past  years;  she  felt  that  she  had 
met  fate  and  conquered  it;  it  was  a 
blessed  thing  to  live,  asking  nothing  for 
one's  self,  to  live  only  that  one  might 
give.    Death  had  overtaken  her,  but  only 
to  open  for  her  a  door  into  a  wider  life 
^of  comprehension,  of  sympathy,  of  help- 
fulness,  both  within  and  without  her 
home.    Until  this  moment  she  had  not 
known  that  she,  who  asked  nothing,  had 
received  anything;  she  had  not  given  it 
a  thought.    Now,  in  the  light  of  the 
supreme  gift,  she  saw  the  others  too — 
the  pleasure  that  was  in  the  little  things, 
the  trust  and  affection  in  many  faces, 
the  daily  sweetness  that  had  filled  her 
life;  and  above  it  all,  this!     She  rose, 
moving  rapidly  about  the  room,  and  leav- 
ing a  note  for  the  boy,  took  the  after- 
noon train  to  the  city.    For  once  she  did 
not  want  the  boy.    She  had  almost  for- 
gotten to  write  the  note. 

The  woman  by  the  fire  saw  her,  late 


that  night,  as  she  came  into  the  room 
where  the  man  sat  alone.  Her  fa-ce  was 
radiant  as  he  had  not  seen  it  for  many 
a  day,  and  his  own  changed  as  he  looked 
at  it — changed  still  more  when  the  woman 
whose  caresses,  even  in  those  first  years, 
had  been  shy  and  infrequent,  threw  her- 
self into  his  arms,  crying :  "  Oh,  what 
does  it  matter?  What  does  anything 
matter  so  long  as  we  have  each  other?" 

The  woman  turned  her  eyes  from  the 
fire,  and  her  gaze  rested  on  the  still  form 
upon  the  lounge.  She  rose  and  stood  be- 
side him,  brushing  the  hair  back  from 
his  forehead  with  a  light  touch.  There 
was  no  sense  of  separation;  years  before 
she  had  learned  the  meaning  of  separa- 
tion, and  they  had  lived  past  that  long 
ago.  The  boy  upstairs  would  feel  sep- 
arated. He  would  feel  separated  from  his 
father  now;  before  long  he  would  feel 
separated  from  her;  but  for  her  separa- 
tion was  done  with,  and  death  was  swal- 
lowed up  of  life. 


Love  Triumphant 

BY  FREDERIC  LAWRENCE  KNOWLES 

HELEN'S  lips  are  drifting  dust; 
Tlion  is  consumed  with  rust; 
All  the  galleons  of  Greece 
Drink  the  ocean's  dreamless  peace; 
Lost  was  Solomon's  purple  show 
Restless  centuries  ago; 
Empires  died  and  left  no  stain — 
Babylon,  Barbary,  and  Spain; — - 
Only  one  thing,  undefaced, 
Lasts,  though  all  the  worlds  lie  waste 
And  the  heavens  are  overturned. 
— Dear,  how  long  ago  we  learned! 

There's  a  sight  that  blinds  the  sun, 
Sound  that  lives  when  sounds  are  done, 
Music  that  rebukes  the  birds, 
Language  lovelier  than  words, 
Llue  and  s.cent  that  shame  the  rose, 
Wine  no  earthly  vineyard  knows, 
Ocean  more  divinely  free 
Than  Pacific's  drainless  sea, 
Silence  stiller  than  the  shore 
Swept  by  Charon's  stealthy  oar, — 
Ye  who  love  have  learn'd  it  true. 
— Dear,  how  long  ago  we  knew! 


The  Ordination  of  Asoka 


BY  MRS.  EVERARD  COTES 


MY  invitation  came  from  Oo-Dham-^ 
ma-Nanda.  That  was  his  name 
'  "  in  religion."  Earlier  he  had 
been  indicated  by  another,  which  implied, 
to  those  who  knew  it,  an  Irish  diver  em- 
ployed in  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Ceylon. 
But  since  the  pearl-diver  had  gone  for- 
ever, so,  naturally,  had  his  patronymic. 
There  remained  a  priest  of  the  yellow 
robe  of  Buddha  called  Oo-Dhamma- 
Nanda — "  Lord  of  the  Law  of  Happi- 
ness." He  himself  chose  the  designation, 
he  told  me.  "  You  were  not  afraid,"  I 
said,  "  of  such  a  name  ?" 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  he  replied.  "I 
thought  I'd  like  it." 

He  sat  looking  at  me  steadily  and  quiet- 
ly, under  the  punkha  in  my  friend's 
drawing-room,  from  which  one  saw  the 
evening  light  upon  the  Irrawaddy.  His 
head  was  shaved,  his  bare  feet  were 
crossed  on  the  floor.  He  was  plentifully 
swathed  in  his  saffron  habiliments,  but 
the  upper  one  fell  like  a  plaid,  leaving  the 
right  arm  and  shoulder  uncovered.  It 
was  curiously  repellent,  that  bare  arm 
and  shoulder;  it  expressed  a  detachment 
that  wras  almost  an  indecency.  I  found 
myself  staring  at  it  with  unforgivable 
rudeness. 

It  had  been  hard  to  know  exactly  what 
to  expect,  hard  to  give  any  definition  to 
one's  vision  of  a  man  of  one's  own  race 
dedicated  to  a  religious  ideal  of  the  East. 
I  had  seen  many  priests  of  Buddha, 
poonghees — in  throngs,  in  companies,  or 
solitary  upon  the  highways,  humble  and 
contemplative,  holding  their  great  palm- 
leaf  fans  between  their  eyes  and  tempta- 
tion— he  would  not,  I  thought,  be  like 
those.  But  he  was  curiously  like  them. 
His  shaven  head  was  as  disconcertingly 
smooth,  the  sun  had  tanned  his  skin  al- 
most as  dark  an  olive.  In  his  eyes,  which 
were  blue,  sat  the  same  look  of  with- 
drawal and  of  concentration,  as  if  his 
spirit,  intent  upon  inner  examination, 
had  turned   its  back  upon   the  world. 


When  he  spoke  or  answered  it  looked  over 
its  shoulder.  And  all  with  the  strangest 
Hibernian  echo,  not  only  in  his  voice,  but 
on  his  long  upper  lip,  in  the  way  his  eyes 
darkened  when  he  smiled — 

Yes,  he  was  like  them.  Every  rnorn- 
ing,  for  three  years,  he  had  taken  the 
tliabeik,  the  begging-bowl,  and  gone  out 
barefooted,  bareheaded,  past  the  little 
bamboo  houses  of  the  people,  collecting 
his  daily  food,  asking  nothing,  rejecting 
nothing,  saying  no  word  of  thanks,  a 
mute  opportunity  for  good  wyorks.  Every 
day  for  three  years  he  had  eaten  but 
twice,  at  nine  and  at  noon,  and  gone  to 
bed  fasting  to  preserve  the  innocence  of 
his  dreams.  Every  day  for  three  years 
he  had  walked  with  downcast  eyes  fixed 
never  more  than  six  feet  in  front  of  him, 
telling  upon  his  rosary,  "  I  worship  the 
Buddha ;  I  worship  the  Law ;  I  worship 
the  Assembly,"  and  hundreds  of  times 
every  day  had  he  whispered  to  himself, 
"  Aneissa,  dokka,  anatta  "  —  "  Misery, 
pain,  illusion " — when  perhaps  the  sun 
was  bright  upon  the  padowk  flowers,  or 
the  women  laughed  much  at  the  well.  He 
was  vowed  to  no  possessions,  no  desires; 
as  he  ate  he  assured  himself  that  he  took 
food  to  sustain  the  body  only,  and  found 
a  sin  in  its  savor,  making  no  haste  at 
his  meal,  and  always  leaving,  moreover, 
a  mouthful  upon  the  plate.  He  drank 
from  his  own  primitive  filter  that  he 
might  not  even  take  life  invisible,  and  al- 
ways he  meditated  upon  the  Law.  I  knew 
that  he  had  done  these  things  and  many 
others  that  belonged  to  the  part  he  had 
chosen.  It  was  plain  from  his  face  that 
he  had  done  them. 

It  was  bound  to  be  a  catechism,  and  the 
results  were  bound  to  be  meagre.  The 
mere  spectacle  of  him  was  too  dramatic, 
too  absorbing  —  the  wide  gulf  he  had 
stepped  across  on  the  bridge  of  his  yellow 
robe.  It  was  as  though  I  hailed  him,  with 
my  questions,  from  the  other  side,  as  if 
he  shouted  to  answer  me,  though  his 
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voice  was  soft  and  his  speech  illiterate. 
Thar  was  extraordinary,  his  ignorant 
manner  of  speaking,  quite  discounted  and, 
as  it  were,  neutralized,  by  the  refinement 
he  had  gathered  somewhere  —  not  in 
Dublin. 

I  asked  him,  of  course,  what  determined 
him  to  the  rule  and  the  order  he  had 
adopted.  He  answered  me  carefully, 
picking  his  words ;  and  though  the  brogue 
was  thick  upon  them,  I  suspected  that  it 
was  nothing  to  the  richness  that  he  sup- 
pressed. 

"  It  first  came  before  me,  as  you  may 
say,  in  Ceylon.  I  studied  it  a  bit  there, 
and  then  I  came  up  here  to  Burma  to  one 
of  these  kyaungs,  which  is  Burmese  for 
monasteries,  and  the  priests  they  tuk  me 
in  hand  and  learned  me  till  I  was  ready 
to  enter  the  priesthud  meself." 

It  was  quite  like  that.  But  he  seemed 
to  have  no  more  relation  to  his  language 
than  to  any  other  circumstance  of  the  life 
he  had  discarded. 

"  Do  you  read  Pali  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  do  not — yet.  The  sacred  texts  has 
got  to  be  expounded  to  me.  It's  th'  new 
letters  of  th'  alphabet  that  comes  hard 
to  me — them  an'  the  new  language  to- 
gether. The  other  priests  " — he  smiled 
gently — "  has  got  the  start  o'  me  there. 
They  learned  it  as  bhys,  here  in  the 
kyaungs." 

I  wondered  whether  I  had  ever  before 
heard  a  creature  from  my  own  side  of  the 
world  admit,  for  any  purpose  or  under  any 
circumstances,  that  an  Oriental  had  "  got 
the  start "  of  him.  This  was  humility  in- 
deed, astonishing  and  curiously  sweet. 

"  You  are  the  first  European,  are  you 
not,  to  become  a  Buddhist  priest  in 
Burma  ?" 

"  I  am,"  he  said,  and  just  for  an  in- 
stant the  old  Adam  looked  out  of  his  eyes 
in  a  ray  of  vanity.  But  he  lowered  them 
at  once,  and  when  he  looked  up  again  it 
was  veiled.  What  I  longed  to  get  some 
inkling  of  was  whether  through  mysti- 
cism and  mortification  he  had  really  at- 
tained, even  momentarily,  another  plane 
of  experience;  there  was  no  reason,  after 
all,  why  this  should  be  contradicted  by  a 
brogue.   I  made  a  cautious  approach. 

"  Do  you  meditate  much?"  I  asked. 

"  Not  so  much  as  some.  There's  some 
that  does  nothing  else." 

"  Then  what—"    I  paused,  being  trou- 


bled for  words.  He,  too,  looked  troubled, 
as  if  definition  were  an  exercise  for  which 
he  felt  himself  ill-equipped. 

"  Well,  I  keep  the  rules,  amountin'  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty  -  seven  "  —  he 
looked  at  me  as  much  as  to  say,  "  That's 
something  "  —  "  and  I  travel  around 
wherever  I  can  do  anny  good  against  the 
missionaries — " 

"  The  Christian  missionaries  ?" 

"  The  same.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  Christianity,  but  it  doesn't  do 
here  in  Burma.  I  judge  by  results.  I 
know  the  people  that's  Buddhists,  and  the 
people  that's  taken  up  with  Christianity. 
It  means  that  they're  worse  than  they 
were  before  —  they've  got  no  religion. 
Buddhyism,"  he  laid  down  with  explana- 
tory emphasis,  "  teaches  them  annyhow  to 
lead  good  lives.  Buddhyism  is  misunder- 
stud.  The  Christian  is  apt  to  take  it  for 
idolatry." 

"  One  does  sometimes,  even  in  Calcutta, 
hear  the  image  of  the  Buddha  described 
as  a  Burmese  idol,"  I  conceded. 

"  Well,  there  now,"  said  Oo-Dhamma- 
Nanda.  i 

It  was  in  no  way  my  desire  that  our 
interview  should  assume  a  disputatious 
character,  and  silence  fell  between  us. 
Only  for  a  moment,  but  it  was  long 
enough  to  convince  me  that  Oo-Dhamma- 
Nanda  would  be  the  easiest  person  to  be 
silent  with  I  had  ever  met.  He  simply  re- 
treated from  his  bodily  presence,  which 
became  at  once  as  unembarrassing  as  a 
piece  of  furniture.  Looking  at  him,  I  felt 
that  the  essence  of  what  he  had  acquired, 
of  what  laid  on  him  that  eloquent  differ- 
ence, was  still  to  defeat  me.  I  grasped  at 
the  inevitable  question.  "  Can  you  tell 
me  what  Nirvana  is  ?"  I  asked. 

His  eyes  darkened  again  with  his  spir- 
itualized Irish  smile.  "  I  don't  know  as 
I  could  explain  it,  but  if  I  maybe  could, 
ye  wouldn't  understand,"  he  said.  "  One 
thing's  certain,  it  don't  mean  annihila- 
tion." 

"  If  any  teach  Nirvana  is  to  cease, 
Say  unto  such  they  lie; 
If  any  teach  Nirvana  is  to  live, 
Say  unto  such  they  err." 

I  quoted,  and  Oo-Dhamma-Nanda  said, 
"That's  about  it." 

"  Are  you  happy  ?"  I  ventured. 

"  That's  none  o'  my  business,"  he  re- 
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plied,  and  then  as  if  to  soften  this  asperi- 
ty, he  added,  "  Happiness  in  Buddhyism 
is  different  to  happiness  outside  of  it.  Ye 
wouldn't  understand." 

I  had  a  sense  of  compunction  when  he 
went  on  to  say  that  if  he  might  get  his 
umbrella,  which  he  had  left  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  he  would  like  to  go  now — a  dis- 
creet idea  that  perhaps  his  happiness  was 
none  of  my  business,  either.  Something 
like  apology  trembled  on  my  lips,  but  I 
am  afraid  I  forgot  it  when  he  told  me 
that  the  second  induction  of  a  European 
into  the  Buddhist  priesthood  would  take 
place  the  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock, 
"  there  or  thereabouts,"  and  that  I  might 
come  and  see  it  if  I  liked.  After  all,  to 
a  person  who  had  relinquished  not  only 
the  world,  but  his  birthright  in  it,  what 
was  an  apology? 

The  kyaung  stood  back  from  the  road 
under  trees,  as  Burmese  monasteries  al- 
ways do.  They  were  beating  a  gong  in 
front  of  it  at  nine  o'clock  next  morning; 
but  they  beat  a  gong  so  often  in  Burma, 
and  for  reasons  so  obscure,  that  it  mingles 
with  the  barking  of  the  pariahs,  and  the 
cawing  of  the  crows,  and  falls  upon  alien 
ears,  dulled  into  a  kind  of  constant  ac- 
companiment to  life.  It  would  not  have 
called  us,  the  Stoic  and  me ;  but  we  knew 
the  address.  The  Stoic  is  an  Adminis- 
trator; let  him  go  at  that.  He  is  captive 
to  the  service  of  this  gentle  country  and 
his  far-off  King;  he  would  call  himself  a 
Pagoda  Slave,  but  that  is  too  cruel  a 
term  even  for  bondage  like  his.  Besides, 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  Stoic  finds  no 
hidden  bliss  in  putting  up  with  it. 

The  monastery  was  built  of  brown  un- 
painted  teak.  It  stood  on  piles  and  looked 
sleepily  at  a  radiant  world  from  under  its 
many  high-pitched  roofs;  its  appearance 
was  rickety.  As  we  climbed  the  outer 
staircase,  Oo-Dhamma-Nanda  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  landing.  He  explained 
genially  that  all  was  not  yet  ready;  I  be- 
lieve they  were  shaving  the  candidate. 
The  place  was  full  of  Burmans,  both 
priests  and  the  laity,  full  of  talk  and 
laughter  and  cheerful  bustling.  The  can- 
didate was  abandoning  the  garments  of 
this  world.  Would  we  wait?  Wouldn't 
we!  But  if  we  might  have  a  couple  of 
chairs  under  the  mahogany-tree  furthest 
from  the  gong,  we  thought  we  would  pre- 
fer to  wait  there. 
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They  brought  us  chairs,  the  laity,  de- 
tailed in  two  comely  Burmese  maidens, 
each  with  a  rose  above  her  ear,  each  in  a 
fresh  pink  silk  tamein  and  spotless  white 
jacket.  Then  they  brought  a  table  and 
spread  a  cloth  upon  it,  and  on  this  they 
set  forth  madeira-cake  and  a  plate  of 
those  terrible  little  Italian  confections, 
mostly  of  almond  paste,  which  lure  us  in 
the  East,  and  to  these  they  added  long- 
glasses  and  a  bottle  of  cider. 

"  Oh,  Stoic,"  said  I,  "  behold  your  break- 
fast," but  he  only  smiled  indulgently  and 
cut  the  madeira-cake.  There  are  stoics 
who  regard  the  feelings  of  other  people 
even  before  they  repress  their  own.  A 
gay-colored  group  gathered  at  a  respect- 
ful distance  to  watch  our  enjoyment  of 
the  feast,  and  among  them  was  a  little 
Burmese  boy.  I  hope  it  was  not  very 
wrong;  I  beckoned  to  the  little  Burmese 
boy,  who  came  willingly. 

An  idea  seized  one  of  the  rose-decked 
maidens;  she  fled  away  as  fast  as  her 
tightly  wrapped  petticoat  would  permit, 
and  presently  reappeared  with  two  large 
brimming  cups  of  tea.  "  The  intention  is 
excellent,"  remarked  the  Stoic,  "  but  the 
milk  is  of  the  bazar,"  and  he  said  some- 
thing in  Burmese  which  meant,  I  believe, 
that  we  were  the  kind  of  people  who  never 
drank  tea.  They  received  this  with  per- 
fectly cheerful  understanding;  but  they 
began  to  think  of  other  things,  and  to 
run  into  the  monastery  and  get  them — 
pink  lemonade  and  chocolates.  We  could 
only  submit,  passively,  and  the  Stoic  ate 
everything  he  could.  Time  passed,  and 
without  intermission  they  beat  the  gong. 

"  Do  you  realize,"  I  said,  "  that  we  are 
taking  part  in  a  feast  to  celebrate  the  re- 
lapse of  a  Christian  into  paganism?" 

"  Let  us  hope,"  replied  the  Stoic,  "  that 
he  will  make  a  good  pagan." 

"  It  is  a  strange  change." 

" i  The  universe  is  transformation,  life 
is  opinion,'  "  quoted  the  Stoic. 

"  But  whence  this  opinion  ?"  I  begged 
to  know.  "  What  wandering  current  from 
the  heart  of  an  exotic  ideal  thrilled  Oo- 
Dhamma-Nanda  and  bade  him  follow? 
It  must  have  had  to  penetrate  so  much." 

"  Perhaps  he  worships  his  daemon.  Per- 
haps, unknown  to  his  kind,  he  has  always 
worshipped  it.  Buddhism  provides  gen- 
erously for  that.  We  of  the  West  worship 
our  activity,  or  our  ambition,  or  our  sense 
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of  beauty;  we  never  worship  our  daemons. 
And  to  do  it  in  real  comfort  you  must 
make  your  body  a  negation,  and  dress  it 
contemptuously  in  yellow  cotton,  and 
obey  the  Law." 

"  Oh,"  I  said.  There  was  no  time  to 
say  more;  it  was  ten  o'clock,  and  midway 
on  the  grass  between  us  and  the  monas- 
tery appeared  Oo-Dhamma-Nanda,  beck- 
oning. 

Most  of  the  assemblage  had  drawn  to 
one  side  of  the  room,  and  there  it  crouch- 
ed on  the  floor  upon  its  heels.  On  a  mat 
before  the  people  sat  the  old  Sadaw,  the 
abbot.  He  had  the  most  benevolent  face 
I  have  ever  seen  in  the  world;  his  eyes 
wandered  about  him  as  if  they  dreaded 
meeting  pain,  and  he  smiled  constantly, 
as  water  will  ever  ripple.  It  was  as  if 
he  wished  to  ward  off  sadness  with  his 
smile.  I  watched  it,  fascinated,  for  a 
long  time,  wondering  if  he  succeeded.  A 
younger  priest  hovered  about  him,  others 
huddled  in  the  background.  There  was 
not  a  semblance  of  order;  quite  as  many 
Burmans,  men  and  women,  were  walking 
about  and  talking  as  were  sitting  in  rows 
on  the  floor.  The  women  specially  bustled 
and  laughed  at  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
bending  over  baskets  of  eatables,  not  in 


any  way  humbled  by  the  occasion,  rather 
in  their  way  mistresses  of  it.  The  room 
was  divided  by  a  long  row  of  pagoda- 
shaped  lacquered  ok,  which  cover  the  food 
offerings  to  the  priests.  I  saw  no  furni- 
ture except  the  couple  of  chairs  which 
were  found  for  the  Stoic  and  me,  and  the 
table  which  pursued  us  from  outside,  to 
be  immediately  placed  at  our  elbows, 
laden  with  fresh  confections.  A  few 
Chinamen  mingled  with  the  Burmans, 
and  many  in  whom  the  races  were  plainly 
blended.  Oo  -  Dhamma  -  ISTanda  moved 
among  them  with  lifted,  anxious  eye- 
brows; his  glance  was  deprecating  when  it 
fell  on  us,  but  we  could  not  be  sure 
whether  we  were  the  subjects  or  the  ob- 
jects of  his  apology.  The  place  was  open 
all  round;  we  could  see  through  the 
wooden  lattices  the  sun  naming  on  the 
trees  outside.  From  mid-roof  hung  the 
ghost  of  a  once  marvellous  dragon-lan- 
tern, torn  and  tarnished.  Sparrows  had 
built  in  it  and  flew  constantly  in  and  out, 
adding  their  tribute  to  the  festival.  It 
seemed,  as  it  hung  there,  a  type  of  nuga- 
tory incarnations.  "  Yet  we,"  said  the 
Stoic,  "  perpetually  ask  for  truth,  and  al- 
ways the  sparrows  build." 

Then,  while  we  all  still  talked  and 
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feasted,  from  an  inner  room  appeared 
the  candidate.  Pie  was  dressed  in  robes 
of  the  priestly  cut,  but  they  were  all 
white,  and  he  stood  in  them  a  bent  old 
man.  His  shaven  head  was  as  white  as 
his  garments,  and  so  was  his  skin;  his 
deep-set  timid  eyes  had  speculation  and 
shrewdness  in  them;  his  nose  was  sharply 
aquiline,  his  lips  tightly  drawn.  Surely, 
one  thought,  it  was  late.  He  desired  to 
find  peace  and  to  annihilate  sorrow,  but 
would  there  be  time?  His  steps  could  be 
so  few  upon  the  way;  would  the  journey 
be  worth  the  departure? 

They  all  looked  upon  him  kindly  as  he 
came  forward  among  them,  but  the  chat- 
ter did  not  cease  until  Oo-Dhamma-Nan- 
da,  through  an  interpreter,  demanded  si- 
lence. Then  there  was  something  like  it, 
and  the  scattered  groups  melted  upon  the 
floor.  The  candidate  was  guided  forward 
and  shown  where  to  kneel  down.  He  car- 
ried his  yellow  robes  in  his  arms,  awk- 
wardly. The  officiating  priest  stood  over 
him,  the  old  abbot  fixed  his  benignant 
gaze  on  him.  The  candidate  kneeling, 
lifted  his  head  and  looked  up  at  them, 
with  affection  and  confidence  and  docility 
and  submission,  between  man  and  man 
indeed  a  curious  regard  —  across  this 
gulf  of  race  and  tradition  .  .  .  how  is 
one  to  write  of  the  strange  pang  it 
brought?  Out  of  the  attitude,  the  deli- 
cate profile  thrown  back,  the  look  of  ex- 
altation chosen  and  conviction  desired, 
flashed  a  seizing  resemblance.  I  looked  at 
the  Stoic  and  he  at  me.  Together  we 
ejaculated,  "  Cardinal  Newman !"  The 
image  was  the  merest  kaleidoscopic  sug- 
gestion of  dissolving  circumstance,  which 
immediately  carried  it  away,  but  on  the 
illusory  scene  of  things  we  saw  it  for  an 
instant  painted  before  us. 

The  officiating  priest  began  to  speak, 
and  the  candidate  repeated  after  him 
these  things  in  Pali,  addressing  the  abbot: 
"  Grant  me  leave  to  speak.  Lord,  gra- 
ciously grant  me  admission  to  deacon's 
orders.  Lord,  I  pray  for  admission  as  a 
deacon.  Again,  Lord,  I  pray  for  admis- 
sion as  a  deacon.  A  third  time,  Lord, 
I  pray  for  admission  as  a  deacon.  In 
compassion  for  me,  Lord,  take  these 
yellow  robes  and  let  me  be  ordained,  in 
order  to  the  destruction  of  all  sor- 
row, and  in  order  to  the  attainment  of 
Nirvana." 


Garbed  in  printed  Calicoes 


This  prayer  he  also  repeated  three 
times.  Leaning  forward,  the  abbot  took 
the  bundle  of  robes  and  gently  threw  a 
band  about  the  candidate's  neck,  thus 
formally  clothing  him,  I  suppose,  with 
righteousness.  At  this  the  candidate 
again  retired  with  the  priest.  Some  cir- 
cumstance attended  his  going;  they  made 
way  for  him.  He  moved  bent  and  rigid 
and  slow  from  among  us — a  corpse  in  its 
grave-clothes  he  strangely  seemed,  going 
with  volition  to  its  burial.  In  the  inner 
room,  we  learned,  he  changed  into  the 
yellow  livery,  saying  after  the  priest :  "  In 
wisdom  I  put  on  the  robes,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  cold,  as  a  protection 
against  heat,  as  a  protection  against  gad- 
flies and  mosquitoes,  wind  and  sun  and 
the  touch  of  serpents,  and  to  cover  naked- 
ness— that  is,  I  wear  them  in  all  humili- 
ty, for  use  only,  and  not  for  ornament  or 
show." 

Again  he  came  out  and  knelt  before 
the  abbot :  "  Lord,  I  pray  for  the  refuges 
and  the  precepts." 

"  Buddham  saranam  gacchdmi;  Dham- 
mam  saranam  gacchdmi;  Sangham  sd- 
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ranam  gacchdmi"*  sonorously  repeated 
the  priest,  and  quaveringly  the  old  man 
said  it  after  him.  He  stumbled  over  some 
of  the  words — there  was  pathos  here — 
and  the  cadence  he  gave  to  some  did 
not  satisfy  the  priest,  so  that,  looking  up 
like  a  child,  he  was  obliged  to  say  them 
several  times.  The  words  of  the  precepts 
were  harder  still — that  by  which  he  vow- 
ed to  abstain  from  beautifying  his  person 
with  garlands  contained  twenty  syllables 
— and  here  the  candidate  often  broke 
down,  shaking  a  discouraged  head.  The 
dignity  and  the  solemnity  fled  away  from 
him;  he  became  only  a  bewildered  old 
man,  a  puppet  in  a  play  which  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  wholly  understood. 
The  kindly  eyes  of  the  abbot  alone  re- 
deemed the  situation,  and  the  devotion  of 
an  old  Burmese  woman  who  stretched  out 
joined  hands  before  this  miracle,  with  a 
flower  in  them. 

There  was  still  the  selection  of  a  name, 
the  new  name  on  the  old  tombstone  of  an 
Englishman.  This,  according  to  the 
usage,  was  at  the  candidate's  choice,  sev- 
eral being  submitted  to  him.     It  was 

*  "  I  put  my  trust  in  Buddha ;  I  put  my 
trust  in  the  Law;  I  put  my  trust  in  the 
Priesthood.'"' 


The   Minister,  in   Court  Dress 


plainly  an  interesting  moment;  the  old 
abbot  leaned  forward  and  whispered,  the 
officiating  priest  bent  down,  and  the  others 
drew  around;  even  the  audience — should 
I  say  the  congregation  ? — gathered  closer, 
freely  offering  suggestions,  and  Oo-Dham- 
ma-Nanda  hovered  over  all.  "  Oo-Sri- 
Visuddha,"  "  Venerable  Lord  of  Purity  " ; 
"  Oo-Candima,"  "Lord  of  the  Moon"; 
"  Oo-Dhamma-Sami,"  "  Lord  of  the  Writ- 
ten Law  "  —  should  it  be  any  of  these  ? 
The  candidate  hesitated;  his  fancy  was 
not  caught.  "  Oo-Asoka !"  contributed 
an  intelligent  layman  in  a  queue,  smiling 
broadly  ("  That  chap,"  said  the  atten- 
tive Stoic  to  me,  "  is  a  clerk  in  the  Fi- 
nance Department"),  and  the  old  man 
turned  at  the  suggestion.  "  I've  heard  of 
Asoka,"  said  he,  vacillating.  Oo-Dham- 
ma-Nanda  settled  it.  "  Cahl  him  Asoka," 
said  he  with  authority,  and  it  was  agreed. 

"  Do  you  like  your  name  ?"  asked  an 
English-speaking  Burman,  good-natured- 
ly. "  Oh,  it's  a  nice  name,"  quavered  the 
old  man,  "  but  I'm  not  equal  to  Asoka." 

I  think  they  scamped  the  service;  we 
were  in  Lower  Burma,  where  orthodoxy, 
of  late  years,  has  suffered  some  dilution; 
but  it  had  at  least  one  feature  super- 
added to  the  ritual  of  Shin-Gautama. 
Oo-Dhamma-Nanda,  through  an  inter- 
preter, addressed  the  assemblage.  He 
held  up  his  bare  arm  and  they  listened, 
many  of  them  devoutly ;  the  old  woman 
still  stretched  out  her  flower.  For  that 
instant  he  was  the  pictorial  priest,  all  to 
them  that  he  could  ever  be.  Then — ah 
me ! — then  he  spoke.  Alas,  he  addressed 
them  as  "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen " ;  he 
made  them  a  speech.  It  was  about  "  the 
work,"  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  Buddhism,  of  which  Oo- 
Dhamma-Nanda  appeared  to  be  a  corner- 
stone. "  The  object  of  this  soci'ty,"  said 
he,  "  is  that  we  should  spread  Buddhyism 
in  all  people  whatsoever  color  they  are." 
He  spoke  slowly,  with  his  fingers  joined 
at  the  tips,  and  at  the  end  of  every  sen- 
tence he  swayed  forward  on  his  toes  and 
back — he  might  have  been  a  ward  poli- 
tician addressing  a  crowd  in  the  interests 
of  Tammany.  He  referred  to  the  new- 
made  deacon — "  this  gentleman  who  ye 
see  here  with  the  specs  " — as  the  society's 
ripest  fruit.  He  made  the  inevitable  ap- 
peal for  support.  "  They  say  union  is 
stren'th,"    said    he.      He    related,  with 
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modesty,  some  of  his  own 
exploits  in  defence  of  the 
indigenous  faith.  He  had 
shut  up  no  less  than  three 
mission  stations,  he  told  us, 
mainly  by  force  of  public 
argument,  and  he  gave  us 
details  of  one  polemical 
struggle  in  which  the  mis- 
sionary was  fairly  routed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  audience, 
because  he  was  unable  to 
produce  "  anny  sort  of 
proof "  for  the  story  of 
Joshua  and  the  sun.  He 
was  modest,  but  he  also 
gloried.  "  If  anny  one  gives 
throuble  on  these  subjects," 
said  he,  "  just  you  refer 
him  to  me.  I  don't  think 
there'll  be  much  more  anx- 
iety for  public  controversy 
so  long  as  I'm  around." 

"  It's  Buddhyism  cum 
shillalah,"  whispered  the 
Stoic ;  and  indeed  the  sim- 
ple grotesqueness  of  it  did 
appear.  But  the  same  flash 
showed  Oo-Dhamma-Nan  - 
da  in  plainer  revelation — 
his  Western  energy  in  full 
fling,  all  his  vigor  going- 
out  to  preserve  and  pros- 
elytize, a  figure  of  absurd 
and  inconsistent  violence 
vainly  trying  to  merge  itself  in  the  great 
placid  passive  army  of  the  yellow-robed. 
It  proclaimed  the  compromise  by  which 
the  spirit  of  the  East  might  be  brought 
to  inhabit  the  blood  of  the  West.  The 
interpreter  forged  along,  and  the  good 
Burmans,  some  of  them  large  sub- 
scribers to  the  "  Society,"  listened  with- 
out obvious  exultation,  but  appreciative 
and  gratified.  It  was  really  not  unlike 
a  missionary -meeting  at  home;  one  saw 
the  same  depressed  interest  and  respect- 
ful attention  to  the  laborer  returned 
from  heathen  vineyards.  If  the  ladies 
had  worn  bonnets,  the  resemblance  would 
have  been  complete. 

One  thing  remained  to  finish  the  or- 
dination of  Asoka ;  he  was  to  taste  at 
once  the  essence  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  body,  to  know  without  delay  the  new 
strange  carelessness  for  the  morrow  which 
he  was  pledged  to  entertain.    The  priests 
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put  his  begging-bowl  into  his  hands  and 
sent  him  among  the  women  at  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  They  heaped  it  hearti- 
ly, one  after  another,  with  good  things, 
rice  and  cakes  fried  in  butter  and  condi- 
ments, putting  in  their  packages  with 
many  jokes  among  themselves.  Oo- 
Asoka,  who  moved  gravely  upon  his  quest, 
looked  a  little  dazed  at  the  laughter.  .  .  . 

We  went  down  with  the  crowd,  which 
showed  as  perfunctory  a  spirit  as  ever  is- 
sued from  a  Broadway  church.  Nor  did 
it  lack  its  touch  of  cynicism,  which  came 
from  the  subordinate  official  in  the 
queue,  and  was  addressed  to  a  paddy- 
broker  in  a  checked  silk  petticoat.  The 
clerk  clapped  the  broker  upon  his  fat 
shoulder.  "  i  They  are  happy  men,'  "  said 
he,  smiling  jovially,  "  '  whose  natures  sort 
with  their  vocations.' " 

My  Stoic  lifted  his  eyebrows.  "  Ba- 
con!" said  he — "Bacon — the  ruffian!" 
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(From  the  Memoirs  of  Philip  Tremont) 

BY  MARGARET  NORTON  POTTER 


THUS  by  mid-April  in  that  year 
(1740),  the  Plymouth  Lass  left 
me  at  Naples,  scourged  in  mind 
and  body,  the  sword-thrust  in  my  right 
side  a  wound  less  troublesome  than  the 
deeper  cut  in  my  heart.  Naples  had  only 
half  a  day  of  me,  for  I  had  no  desire 
that  I  and  my  disgrace  should  be  dis- 
covered to  my  mother's  family  there. 
But  my  Italian  blood  going  out  to  this 
country  of  my  birth,  and  the  shadow  of 
Vesuvius  reminding  me  somehow  of  the 
clasp  of  my  mother's  arms,  I  secured 
lodging  that  became  my  straitened 
means  with  the  family  of  a  farmer, 
whose  decent  house  and  fertile  strip  of 
ground  lay  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
mountain.  Once  here,  separated  by  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  least  association 
with  Roberta  Clyde  and  my  infamous 
duel  with  her  dispassionate  husband,  the 
stress  of  the  last  horrible  weeks  at  last 
ended,  and  my  brain  suddenly  gave  way ! 
I  fell  into  what  I  remember  only  as  a 
long,  dim,  nightmarish  twilight  of  fever 
and  pain. 

It  was  nearly  June  when  I  woke  one 
morning  with  the  delirium  gone  and  my 
senses  normal,  to  find  some  one  who  had 
played  a  frequent  part  in  my  dreams 
sitting  upon  my  bed.  To  this  some  one  I 
had  certainly  never  spoken  a  sane  word; 
yet  toward  her  I  felt  a  very  definite 
friendliness.  I  realized  that  through  the 
long  weeks  of  my  illness  she  had  been 
continually  at  my  side,  and  that  her 
touch  had  been  as  gentle  as  the  May 
wind,  and  withal  unerringly  deft. 

I  remember  my  waking  very  well.  I 
lay  for  a  long  time  with  my  eyes  half 
open,  looking  once  in  a  while  up  at  her 
pinched  face  and  her  big  black  eyes  that 
seemed  to  find  it  hard  to  keep  them- 
selves in  the  present  time  and  upon 
present  things.  Nicoletta  Ferrachi  she 
was,  daughter  of  mine  host,  a  child  of 


fourteen,  much  beaten,  little  cared  for, 
and  loved  not  at  all  by  her  world.  So 
much  I  guessed  now,  and  later  learned 
for  truth. 

During  the  week  that  I  had  still  to 
spend  in  my  room  after  the  return  to 
my  senses,  Nicoletta  was  not  often  with 
me;  but  on  the  first  afternoon  that  I 
forced  my  way  out  again  into  God's 
blessed  sunlight  I  made  immediate  in- 
quiry for  her. 

"  Nicoletta  ?  Most  certainly  she  shall 
attend  the  signore.  Fetch  the  baggage, 
'Vanni.  She  is,  as  always,  moping  by 
the  well — " 

"  Stay,  Giovanni !"  I  cried  out.  "  I 
will  myself  go  to  the  well.  Only  tell  me 
where  it  lies — " 

"  Excellency,  it  is  too  far.  You  can- 
not walk  the  distance." 

"  I  can,"  I  retorted,  peevishly ;  and 
forthwith  I  went,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  boy  John,  who  did  not  stop 
to  look  back  at  me  as  he  led  the  way 
round  the  house  and  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  southwest.  Here,  in 
a  little  hollow,  beside  an  unused  well 
half  filled  with  rubbish,  sat  Nicoletta, 
a  torn  and  ragged  heap,  beset  by  half  a 
dozen  pitiless  little  gamins.  These  were 
at  their  long-accustomed  game  of  tor- 
menting her  with  insults  of  word  and 
gesture,  and  with  showers  of  little  sticks 
and  stones  which  they  flung  with  no  lit- 
tle art,  so  as  to  strike  her  again  and  again 
in  long-bruised  places  that  showed  here 
and  there  through  her  rags. 

I  made  short  work  of  the  small  ruf- 
fians, and  then  stood  over  her  for  a  lit- 
tle, looking  down  upon  the  rough  black 
hair  which  hung,  unbound  and  unkempt, 
about  her  shoulders.  Curiously  enough, 
since  the  use  of  a  comb  she  evidently 
considered  quite  unnecessary,  she  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  twine  into  these 
locks  of  hers  a  few  great  white  roses,  and 
these  gave  me  an  opening  for  speech. 
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"  You  are  fond  of  flowers,  Nicoletta," 
I  said,  gently. 

The  girl  did  not  answer,  but  some  one 
else  did.  Giovanni,  her  half-brother, 
who  had  remained  at  my  elbow,  touched 
my  arm  in  a  manner  which  I  resented, 
as  he  said,  loudly: 

"  Nicoletta  has  devils,  Excellency. 
She  has  been  i  touched  by  Satan,'  and 
sees  unholy  things.  Come  away,  signore, 
She  is  '  seeing  '  now." 

'Vanni's  words  caused  me  to  peer 
quickly  down  into  the  girl's  face.  Her 
far-away  eyes  were  gazing  steadily  off 
into  space.  She  paid  no  attention  to  me. 
Suddenly,  ashamed  of  my  rudeness,  I 
turned  to  the  urchin  and  dismissed  him 
as  curtly  as  I  could.  And  not  until  I 
was  quite  alone  with  her,  out  of  sight 
and  hearing,  so  far  as  I  knew,  of  any  of 
her  tormentors,  did  I  seat  myself  on  the 
moss  beside  this  little  girl,  the  only 
being  I  had  met  whose  unhappiness 
equalled  mine  own.  And  now  that  we 
were  alone,  I  confess  I  looked  for  her 
to  come  out  of  her  trance  and  thank  me 
for  my  service.  This,  however,  she  did 
not  do.  Instead,  a  little  smile  over- 
spread her  face,  and  she  murmured  to 
herself  half  a  dozen  caressing  words, 
which  I  failed  to  catch.  Laying  my 
hand  as  gently  as  possible  upon  her  arm, 
I  said,  quietly, 

"  What  is  it,  Nicoletta,  that  you  say  ?" 

Thereupon  she  repeated,  quite  dis- 
tinctly, though  still  very  softly :  "  '  Non 
ignara  mali,  miseris  succurrere  disco.' " 

For  a  moment  I  was  silent  out  of  sheer 
astonishment.  Then  I  cried  out,  so 
sharply  that  she  shivered :  "  Nicoletta ! 
Nicoletta!  who  taught  you  Latin?" 

The  big  eyes  turned  slowly  upon  me. 
"  Latin,  signore  ?"  she  asked,  stupidly 
enough. 

"  Latin— Virgil— Dido.  That  line— 
you  used  it  to  me :  '  non  ignara  mali ' — 
'fore  God  it  is  true  enough!  'Miseris 
succurrere  disco  '  —  an  experience  can 
teach  us,  I  should  know  that." 

"  What  is  it  that  you  speak  of,  signore  ? 
I  was  saying  no  word  to  you.  I  but  re- 
peated what  I  heard  him  read  from  the 
scroll." 

"  Heard  him  read  ? — who  ? — when  ?" 

At  my  tone,  hard,  curious,  unsym- 
pathetic as  it  was,  Nicoletta's  whole  man- 
ner changed.    Her  lips  shut  tight,  a  lit- 
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tie  sparkle  came  into  her  eyes,  a  spot  of 
color  appeared  in  each  pallid  cheek.  She 
made  no  attempt  at  escape,  tier  at- 
titude had  merely  become  one  of  rigid 
self  -  defence.  I,  too,  sat  silent  now, 
watching  her  closely,  doing  my  best  to 
discover  a  means  of  safely  reapproach- 
ing  her  former  mood.  I  saw  no  opening, 
however,  and  therefore  waited,  content 
to  let  chance  give  opportunity  if  it 
would.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
silence,  I  laid  my  hand  with  irreproach- 
able gentleness  over  hers,  and  whispered 
into  her  ear, 

"  Tell  me  more,  Nicoletta,  of  him,  of 
the  scroll  from  which  he  reads." 

She  heard  me,  I  knew.  Yet  for  a  full 
moment  she  made  no  reply.  Then,  when 
I  had  expected  that  least  of  anything, 
she  was  suddenly  herself  again,  her  lip 
began  to  quiver,  her  eyes  brimmed  full, 
and  in  a  moment  she  was  sobbing  her 
wretched  little  heart  out  upon  my  strong- 
er shoulder.  I  let  the  tears  have  their 
way.  It  is  the  only  thing  to  do  when 
a  woman  weeps  because  she  must.  When, 
after  nearly  half  an  hour,  the  low  sobs 
ceased,  and  she  had  wiped  her  eyes  with 
her  hair,  she  stood  up  quickly,  with  re- 
morse in  her  look. 

"  Signer — Signor  Eilippo !  I  have  hurt 
you !  See — you  are  not  well !  The  face 
is  white — you  are  sick  again.  The 
saints  forgive  me!  May  the  padrona 
scold  as  I  deserve!  Come  back  to  your 
bed." 

"  Bed !  Tush,  child !  Nay,  come  here ! 
You  shall  tell  me  now,  after  this,  about 
him  and  the  scroll  you  were  speaking  of. 
Sit  back  again — come."  And  I  seized 
her  by  the  hand  and  tried  to  draw  her 
again  down  beside  me. 

Again  I  was  wrong,  as  indeed  I  might 
have  known  I  should  be.  The  nurse  in 
her  was  uppermost  now,  and  in  the  end 
I  had  to  submit  to  being  dragged  back 
to  my  cool  room,  and  was  weak  enough 
finally  to  confess  that  the  wretched  bed 
in  which  my  body  had  worn  a  great 
hollow  was,  after  all,  what  I  needed. 

It  was  not  till  two  days  after  that  I 
found  my  Italian  at  the  well  again,  this 
time  alone,  and  deep  in  a  trance,  her 
knitting  forgotten  at  her  side,  a  handful 
of  late  violets  clasped  to  her  breast,  her 
lips  smiling,  her  head  thrown  a  little 
back  as  if  to  catch  a  distant  sound. 
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I  sat  down  by  her,  determined  on  no 
false  moves  this  time.  Doing  my  best 
to  fit  my  voice  to  her  state  of  mind,  I 
said,  "  Is  it  music  ?" 

To  my  great  satisfaction  she  nodded. 

"Who  plays?" 

"  Aurelia.  She  is  a  stranger,  newly 
come  to  the  city,  staying  in  the  house 
of  Laches  the  Greek,  as  companion  to 
his  wife." 

"  And  what  is  it  that  she  plays  ?" 

"Oh  —  the  lyre,  —  an  instrument 
brought  from  Greece.  But  her  song  is 
one  that  he  wrote." 

"He?  Laches?" 

"  Nay.  Tibullus,"  was  the  quiet,  smil- 
ing reply. 

"  And  where  is  Tibullus  ?" 

"  Beside  Claudia.  They  are  all  in  the 
peristylum  of  Laches'  house.  He  is 
twining  camellias  for  Aurelia  to  wear  at 
the  end  of  the  song.    He — " 

"  Tell  me  first  of  the  peristylum. 
What  is  it  like?   How  do  they  sit?" 

"  The  peristylum  ?  That  is  the  open 
court,  and  in  it  is  a  marble  basin  filled 
with  water  in  which  fishes  swim.  And 
all  about  in  the  court  are  flowers 
and  bushes,  and  little  white  statues 
such  as  Tibullus  carves.  And  around 
the  edge  of  the  open  space  are  white 
columns,  with  vines  upon  them.  Back 
of  these  comes  a  wide  covered  space  where 
there  are  stools  of  white  with  yellow 
covers,  and  there  are  red  embroideries 
upon  the  floor  and  some  upon  the  walls. 
But  most  of  the  walls  are  painted  red, 
and  have  many  pictures  on  them  of  wo- 
men flying,  and  men  in  long  cloaks,  and 
cupids  with  flowers.  Tibullus  has  carved 
a  cnpid  in  marble  for  the  basin,  and 
Laches  gave  him  much  money  for  it." 

"  Ah,  Tibullus  is  a  sculptor,  then  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  he  also  writes  songs  ?" 

"  Yes — but  not  for  money." 

"  What  does  he  look  like,  this  Ti- 
bullus of  thine?" 

"  Mine !  He  is  not  mine !  Lie — he — 
oh,  Mary !  He  is  so  beautiful ! — Lie  is 
fine  and  tall  and  dark ;  and  his  black  hair 
is  thick  and  curls  about  his  head.  It 
is  bound  about  with  a  golden  fillet  stuck 
full  of  white  flowers.  His  tunic  is  yel- 
low, embroidered  in  leaves  of  gold. 
About  his  neck  hangs  a  golden  chain. 
This  was  given  to  him  by  the  great  men 


of  the  city,  because  he  made  a  beautiful 
statue  of  Hercules  and  the  Stag,  that  is 
now  standing  in  the  public  baths — " 

"  Baths,  Nicoletta  ?  Is  this  city  that 
you  speak  of  Rome?" 

Nicoletta  shook  her  head  impatiently. 
"  No,  no.  See,  now  the  doves  are  flying 
over  Tibullus'  head.  The  song  is  fin- 
ished. Tibullus  is  crowning  Aurelia 
with  his  wreath.  She  kisses  him  for  it 
upon  the  cheek  —  laughing.  Claudia's 
face — her  face — I  cannot  see  it  now — " 

The  eager,  delighted  sparkle  of  Nico- 
letta's  eyes  died  away.  Her  cheeks 
paled  again.  Rather  wearily  she  pushed 
the  heavy  hair  back  from  her  neck,  and 
turned  to  me  with  a  look  of  something 
like  mingled  shame  and  distrust.  Then 
with  great  reluctance  she  faltered  out, 

"  Will  Signor  Lilippo  forgive  me  for — 
the — wickedness — I  have  talked  to  him?" 

"  Wickedness,  child  ?"  I  asked,  vaguely. 

"  Oh,  signore,  signore,  be  merciful  to 
me!  Truly  I  am  possessed  of  devils; 
yet  I  have  committed  no  sin  that  I  know 
that  should  bring  the  shame  upon  me. 
Oh — the  Lather  Pasquale  gives  me  of 
the  Body  of  our  Lord  on  Sundays  now 
with  sore  misgiving.  My  soul  is  not 
likely  to  be  sent  happily  forth  from  pur- 
gatory. Signore,  if  you  tell  of  what  I 
have  talked  to  you  to-day,  there  will  be 
a  beating  from  la  padrona,  and  I  shall 
be  pinched  and  pulled  by  all  the  boys. 
My  arms  are  very  sore  now — " 

"'Sh!  little  one.  Be  easy!  No  living 
soul  shall  hear  a  word  of  what  you  have 
told.  But,  Nicoletta,  if  I  can  help  you 
in  this  thing,  will  you  not  let  me?" 

To  my  surprise  the  girl  flushed  vivid- 
ly and  her  head  drooped  before  me. 

"  I — am  more  wicked  than  you  can 
think,"  she  said,  with  a  physical  effort. 
"I  do  not  want  to  lose  the  visions.  I 
do  not  want  to  lose — him." 

"Tibullus?" 

She  nodded,  at  the  same  time  turning 
her  face  from  me. 

Thereupon  I  caught  her  hand  again 
and  held  it  by  force,  pressing  it  reassur- 
ingly. "Nicoletta,  there  is  no  wicked- 
ness in  what  you  see.  It  is  only  some- 
thing very  wonderful.  You  have  no 
devils.  Of  that  I  am  sure.  If  you  like, 
I  will  go  to  the  father  and  tell  him  what 
I  think  of  you  and  of  this  second  sight 
of  yours." 
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"  If  you  could — if  you  could  make  him 
think  that  I  am  not  sinful !  He  will  be- 
lieve you,  because  you  are  a  great  gen- 
tleman— " 

"  But  then,  Nicoletta,  if  I  accomplish 
this  for  you,  you  must  then  help  me." 

"  Help  you,  signore  ?  I  ?  How  can  I — 
but  a  low-born  creature — " 

"  If  I  tell  you  what  you  can  do  for 
me,  Nicoletta,  you  will  do  it  ?" 

"Anything!  Anything  that  it  shall 
please  the  signore  to  ask !    But — " 

"  Then  it  is  this.  You  must  take  me 
with  you  again,  and  many  times,  to  the 
city  where  Tibullus  dwells.  You  must 
tell  me  all  that  he  does,  and  how  he  lives, 
and  all  that  goes  on  about  him.  In  this 
way,  Nicoletta,  you  will  help  me  to  for- 
get my  own  unhappiness ;  and  some  day 
you  may  do  the  world  a  good  by  it." 

"  The  signore  laughs  at  me,"  she  said, 
nervously  twisting  her  dress,  and  just 
upon  the  verge  of  tears  again. 

"  Nicoletta !  Have  I  shown  myself 
unkind  to  you?" 

At  that  she  melted,  and  though  she 
still  protested  a  little  about  recounting 
any  more  of  her  wonder-scenes,  we  ended 
by  concluding  the  bargain  that,  after  I 
had  been  to  Father  Pasquale  about  her 
state  of  soul,  I  might  come  every  after- 
noon to  the  well,  where,  if  she  could  go 
herself  to  the  distant  city,  I  should  see 
everything  as  clearly  as  she  could  make 
me  by  means  of  her  description. 

On  the  day  following  this  little  scene 
I  went  first  of  all  to  Father  Pas- 
quale, a  very  kindly  man,  who  was 
sufficiently  troubled  over  Nicoletta's 
case  to  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
discussing  it  intelligently.  From  him  I 
found  that  the  girl's  strange  visions  had 
begun  immediately  after  a  sharp  illness, 
during  which,  as  I  surmised  from  certain 
points,  the  girl  had  been  almost  crim- 
inally neglected.  So  much  ascertained, 
I  turned  to  my  original  object  in  seeking 
out  the  priest,  and,  after  some  little  ex- 
position, happily  succeeded  in  convincing 
him  that  the  child  was  perfectly  inno- 
cent of  evil  in  mind  and  heart,  and  that 
the  communion  was  in  no  danger  of 
disaffection  through  contact  with  her. 

The  little  maid  herself  kept  her  prom- 
ise to  me  faithfully,  and  came,  after  a 
time,  I  think,  to  rejoice  in  me  as  a  con- 
fidant.   Almost  every  afternoon  I  sought 


her  at  the  old  well;  and,  as  often  as  I 
went,  got  from  her  lips  some  new  and 
perfect  description  of  life  in  a  bygone 
day,  as  clearly  expressed  as,  and  infinitely 
more  detailed  than  the  accounts  I  find 
in  Pliny  or  Plutarch,  or  even  in  the 
divine  Horace  himself.  The  girl's  stories 
held  me  enthralled.  I,  too,  had  be- 
gun to  live  the  life  of  Tibullus,  the 
young,  beautiful,  and  god  -  endowed 
sculptor  of  an  ancient  Roman  city.  Un- 
reservedly I  heard  of  everything  that 
my  companion  saw,  every  scene  of  Ro- 
man life  in  which  the  young  man  fig- 
ured; for  he,  as  I  shortly  discovered, 
was  never  off  the  stage  of  her  vision. 
It  seemed  as  if  his  sunny  life  had  been 
given  to  fill  her  joyless  one.  However 
that  might  be,  and  in  whatever  degree 
Nicoletta  cared  for  him,  I  never  caught 
in  her  the  slightest  tinge  of  jealousy  of 
his  relationships  with  the  women  that 
formed  part  of  his  existence.  But  that 
these  relationships  meant  much  to  him 
neither  Nicoletta  nor  I  could  doubt. 

It  was  apparent  enough  to  me  from 
the  first  that  the  two  maidens  Claudia 
and  Aurelia — Claudia,  who  had  known 
Tibullus  from  babyhood,  and  Aurelia, 
who  had  first  beheld  him  a  few  short 
weeks  before — were  both  head  over  ears 
in  love  with  the  fellow.  Accepting  Ni- 
coletta's own  judgment  as  a  fair  one,  I 
came  shortly  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Claudia,  who,  in  all  justice,  as  it  seemed 
to  both  of  us,  should  have  had  him.  But 
Aurelia  was  extremely  beautiful,  very 
sprightly,  very  witty,  and  coquette  enough 
to  make  Tibullus  fear  indifference  at 
every  turn.  Claudia,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  long  before  shown  her  whole  heart 
quite  freely  to  the  youth,  whose  fidelity 
she  had  never  had  cause  to  doubt.  So, 
wherever  he  went,  Tibullus  bore  with 
him  a  burden  of  love;  for  he  knew  that 
in  all  honor  he  was  bound  to  Claudia. 
As  the  days  went  by  and  Aurelia  grew 
warmer  to  him,  he  became  more  moody, 
more  troubled,  more  silent.  He  carried 
his  melancholy  wherever  he  went:  to  the 
forum  on  oratorical  days,  to  the  temple 
at  sacrifice,  to  the  baths,  to  the  tribunal, 
and  to  the  theatre,  where  my  inspired 
mentor  quoted  to  me  bits  of  the  tragedies 
of  Aeschylus,  comedies  of  Aristophanes, 
and  some  Latin  dramas  with  which  I  was 
unfamiliar.    In  every  pleasure,  in  every 
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public  duty,  he  showed  himself  a  differ- 
ent man.  His  face  was  older  than  it  had 
been,  his  step  less  buoyant,  his  laughter 
less  ready,  his  songs  less  impassioned. 
Only  at  one  hour  and  in  one  place  was 
he,  as  of  old,  his  true  self  always.  This 
was  in  his  work-room,  of  a  morning,  be- 
fore he  went  forth  into  the  world. 

I  have  always  liked  to  think  him  an 
admirable  sculptor;  and  from  what  I 
learned  of  his  high  favor  in  the  city, 
I  believed  him  so  to  be.  At  any  rate, 
he  loved  his  work;  and  that  is  much. 
Graceful,  not  powerful,  were  the  things 
he  fashioned:  sleeping  cupids,  chaste 
Dianas,  Apollos  more  than  one,  a  dan- 
cing-girl, with  flying,  diaphanous  dra- 
pery— all  the  simple,  eternal  subjects  that 
his  world  knew  and  continually  required, 
and  of  which,  it  seemed,  he  had  not  yet 
wearied. 

He  was  at  work  one  morning,  quite 
early,  upon  a  grape-crowned  Bacchus 
that  promised  well,  when  there  came  an 
interruption  that,  as  Nicoletta  related  it, 
brought  me  a  little  pang  of  uneasiness. 
Aurelia  hersglf  invaded  his  sanctum,  and 
severed  the  last  bond  that  held  him 
faithful  to  the  old  existence.  Aurelia's 
shadow  lay  across  his  doorway;  Claudia's 
broken  love  lay  shadowlike  across  his 
heart.  I  shook  my  head  frowningly  at 
the  incident;  and  Nicoletta  seized  my 
hand  in  indignant  sympathy. 

Aurelia  had  come  to  bespeak  a  statue 
of  herself.  Had  he  strength  to  refuse 
her?  He  might  have,  possibly;  yet  after 
a  look  into  her  eyes  (they  were  Roberta's 
own,  I  think),  I  knew  /  could  not; — nor 
did  he.  So  a  day  or  two  later  the  Bacchus 
was  put  aside  and  the  new  sittings  be- 
gan. Such  sittings  as  they  must  be — ■ 
ay  me!  I  could  have  pictured  them  well 
enough,  I  thought,  without  Nicoletta's 
description.  After  a  day  or  two,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  that  my  conjectures 
were  wrong.  Here  was  the  studio,  the 
midsummer  sun  pouring  through  the 
half-open  roof  so  blindingly  that  once  or 
twice  the  lady  begged  to  have  the  blue 
awning  pulled  across  the  space  for  the 
sake  of  her  eyes.  And  here  were  the 
bright  walls,  stuccoed  in  vermilion,  and 
frescoed  with  a  thousand  fairylike  fig- 
ures. Here  were  statues,  three  or  four, 
of  Tibullus'  own  fashioning,  grouped  in 
a  semicircle  about  the  shrine  of  his  Lares. 


Here,  finally,  upon  a  raised  dais,  was 
Aurelia  herself,  radiant  as  her  name, 
crowned  with  camellias,  golden-girdled, 
big-eyed,  flushed,  and — angry;  for,  be- 
low her,  at  a  little  distance,  stood  Tibul- 
lus, working  in  dogged  silence,  looking 
at  her  with  hard,  technical  eyes,  biting 
his  lip  now  and  then  to  keep  back  the 
usual  song,  withdrawing  from  her  hourly 
more  and  more,  lest  she  should  see  the 
mortal  struggle  that  went  on  within  him. 
This  last  I  say  on  my  own  authority,  as 
having  loved. 

Each  morning,  when  the  work-hours 
were  over  and  Aurelia  gone,  I  thought 
that  the  man,  in  his  solitude,  must  show 
forth  some  of  his  true  feeling.  But  no. 
Every  noon  he  carefully  covered  the  un- 
finished statue  with  a  yellow  cloth,  re- 
placed his  tools  in  their  box  beside  it, 
ate  what  he  had  in  the  house,  and  there- 
after hurried  away  to  the  house  of 
Claudia,  his  betrothed:  this  until  I  be- 
gan to  doubt  my  hastily  formed  decision 
that  it  was  Aurelia  whom  he  loved.  In 
a  week  my  sympathies  had,  in  some  in- 
explicable way,  slipped  round,  till  I  was 
all  for  Aurelia,  heart  and  soul,  and  suf- 
fered almost  as  much  as  she  from  Tibul- 
lus' unmannerly  frigidity.  In  the  after- 
hours  that  he  spent  with  the  dark-browed 
Claudia,  once  or  twice  I  scented  a  hint 
of  jealousy  for  her  lover;  but  I  think 
that  at  that  time  she  suspected  no  serious 
feeling  between  him  and  her  rival. 

One  morning  Nicoletta  came  to  me 
sorrowfully  to  tell  me  that  for  two 
nights  past  she  had  seen  Tibullus,  dress- 
ed as  for  the  day,  in  his  studio,  half  the 
time  walking  the  floor,  half  the  time  on 
his  knees  before  the  unfinished  statue  of 
Aurelia.  To  this  day  I  remember  my 
keen  satisfaction  on  hearing  the  state- 
ment; and  eagerly  enough  did  I  await 
Nicoletta's  afternoon  leisure  to  know  if 
a  crisis  might  not  be  discernible  through 
his  daytime  calm. 

The  instant  that  the  tedious  din- 
ner hour  was  over,  la  padrona  and  the 
gamins  were  free  to  see  me  and  Nico- 
letta  hastening  along  the  well-trodden 
path  to  the  old  well.  My  comrade  was 
unwontedly  nervous  and  excited  to-day, 
and  I  began  to  fear  that  she  was  going 
to  be  unable  to  pierce  the  veil  of  years. 
At  last,  however,  she  found  the  figures 
that  she  sought  in  the  gloom  of  their 
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great  distance,  and  presently  we  were 
together  in  the  studio,  close  beside  the 
two  principal  actors  in  our  drama. 
There  was  Aurelia,  stiff  and  silent,  on 
her  chair;  stiff  and  silent  on  the  floor 
in  front  of  her  stood  the  sculptor,  work- 
ing over  his  clay.  Between  them  the  sun 
glared  blindingly,  and  the  air  was  heavy 
with  the  sickly  perfume  of  the  jasmine. 
Nicoletta's  senses  had  suddenly  become 
marvellously  keen.  She  fairly  read  the 
minds  of  the  beings  before  her.  Her 
naked,  graphic  language  I  cannot  get 
into  English.  Oh,  that  I  might !  But 
the  scene  holds,  none  the  less. 

For  the  past  half-hour  tears  had  lain 
very  close  to  Aurelia's  eyelids,  and  many 
incoherent,  heart-sick  words  hovered 
upon  her  tongue.  But  her  modesty  for- 
bade what  her  desire  dictated,  and  what 
she  really  did  at  length  was  to  lean  for- 
ward fearfully,  and  say,  in  a  tone  that 
was  half  whisper,  half  gasp, 

"  Tibullus — how  is  it  that  I  have  made 
you  hate  me?" 

The  sculptor's  instrument  dropped 
from  his  hand.  Helpless  and  speechless, 
he  looked  up  into  Aurelia's  face.  At 
that  look  she,  who,  in  a  sudden  terror, 
had  half  risen  from  her  place,  sank  back 
again,  and  in  tremulous  silence  waited. 
Tibullus  made  no  move  to  recommence 
his  work.  He  stood  perfectly  still  beside 
the  clay,  head  bent,  eyes  now  forced  to 
the  floor,  fighting — for  the  last  time — 
for  Claudia.  The  pain  of  it  grew  pres- 
ently past  endurance.  Suddenly  his  head 
went  up,  his  clinched  hands  straightened 
themselves  out.  With  one  bound,  and 
a  deep,  inarticulate  cry,  he  was  at  Au- 
relia's side,  and  bad  thrown  himself  on 
his  knees,  his  head  in  her  lap.  Then 
there  poured  from  his  lips  such  a  flood  of 
Latin  love  as  Nicoletta  could  scarce  re- 
peat rapidly  enough,  or  I  translate  with 
any  surety.  But  Aurelia  heard  it  all, 
and  understood.  The  tears  had  come 
now,  but  their  bitterness  was  gone.  It 
was  because  her  misery  was  at  an  end 
that  she  wept.  Presently  he  sought  her 
hands,  and  she  made  no  resistance  when 
he  clasped  them  both  to  his  breast.  Then 
his  face  was  upraised  to  hers,  with  a  look 
of  entreaty  that  needs  no  translation, 
though  it  spoke  the  oldest  language  that 
earth  has  known.  Again  Aurelia  yielded. 
Slowly,  slowly  her  adorable  head  bent 


down  toward  his.  Then — Nicoletta's  lit- 
tle shiver  told  me  when  the  lips  met. 
And  so  they  rested — one  second — two — 
three — the  Italian  girl  sitting  motion- 
less, palpitating  beside  me,  uttering  not 
a  word ;  I  myself  quite  chilled  with  eager- 
ness. All  at  once  Nicoletta  gave  a  sharp 
cry,  and  seized  my  hand. 

"  Che  cosa  ef"  I  whispered,  fearfully. 

"  Claudia  !  One  moment  ago  Claudia 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  work-room.  She 
saw  them  there — she  said  nothing — she 
looked — and  she  went  away  again.  Ah, 
Signor  Filippo,  what  means  it?  What 
will  happen  to  him  now  ?" 

"  How  was  it  that  she  looked  ?"  I  asked. 

"  White — so  white.  And  one  hand  she 
put  to  her  head,  and  afterwards  held  with 
it  her  throat.  Now — Tibullus  has  taken 
his  lips  away.  He  draws  Aurelia  down 
beside  him.  His  hands  are  holding  hers 
still.  He  is  speaking  to  Apollo — I  can- 
not hear — they  fade. — They  fade.  I  can 
see  no  more  to-day.  I  am  very  tired, 
s  ignore." 

Nicoletta  closed  her  eyes  and  leaned 
back  upon  my  arm,  resting  there  heavily 
for  a  few  seconds,  till  I  feared  that  she 
might  be  in  a  faint.  But  shortly  her  eyes 
came  open,  and  afterwards  we  both  arose 
and  made  our  way  back  to  the  farm- 
house without  speaking.  Our  minds  were 
on  the  selfsame  subject.  I  was  very 
uneasy  for  Tibullus'  coming  scene  with 
Claudia ;  but  even  I  apprehended  nothing 
more  than  the  inevitable  storm,  a  broken 
troth-plight,  a  few  days  of  remorse  for 
the  man,  a  longer  period  of  tears  for 
Claudia,  and  then — Aurelia's  wedding 
with  the  sculptor.  Certainly  the  thing 
could  scarcely  have  been  helped.  Tibul- 
lus was  but  human,  and  Aurelia  no  weak- 
er than  the  ordinary  woman.  But  I  put 
them  away  from  me  for  the  day;  and, 
a  touch  of  the  old  pain  in  my  side  com- 
ing on  me  in  the  evening,  I  retired  at 
sunset,  and  went  immediately  to  sleep. 

It  was  but  an  hour  after  dawn  next 
morning  when  there  came  a  fluttering 
knock  upon  my  door.  I  was  up,  having 
waked  early  to  pay  for  my  early  retire- 
ment, and  therefore  I  opened  it  myself. 
Outside,  wild  -  eyed  and  white,  stood 
Nicoletta. 

"  Child  ! — child  ! — what  has  happened 
to  you?    What  is  it?" 

For  answer  she  stared  up  into  my  face 
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and  smiled — a  smile  that  makes  me  shiv- 
er yet  when  I  think  of  it.  Without  hesi- 
tation I  went  to  her,  picked  her  up  in  my 
arms,  and  carrying  her  over  to  my  bed, 
laid  her  down  upon  it,  and  would  have 
left  her  to  call  her  father,  when  she  sud- 
denly stretched  out  both  arms  to  me  and 
cried,  in  a  low,  piteous  voice : 

"  Tibullus  is  dead,  signore  — Tibullus 
is  dead.  Last  night — as  he  slept — came 
Claudia,  creeping  in  upon  him,  and 
through  his  neck,  at  the  back,  she  drove 
her  long,  golden  pin.  So  he  writhed  and 
cried  aloud,  and  spoke  her  name  before 
he  died." 

Then,  without  any  warning,  Nicoletta 
burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter,  the  laugh- 
ter of  one  gone  truly  mad  at  last. 

The  next  hour  was  one  which  I  can 
scarce  bear  to  recall.  The  poor  girl  had 
lost  all  control  of  herself  and  her  nerves; 
and  in  my  own  still  weakened  condition 
I  found  it  at  times  almost  impossible  to 
hold  her.  She  struggled,  she  fought,  she 
struck  at  me;  froth  came  to  her  lips,  her 
eyes  grew  wild  and  bloodshot,  and  pres- 
ently I  began  to  wonder  vaguely  which 
of  us  would  hold  out  longest.  My 
strength  was  failing,  while  her  on- 
slaughts seemed  to  increase  in  fury  and 
in  frequency.  In  the  moment  or  two 
while  I  could  still  hold  her  down,  I  be- 
thought myself  rapidly  of  some  possible 
expedient  in  the  unexpected  dilemma ; 
and,  an  idea  coming  to  me,  I  determined 
to  try  it  before  shouting  for  help. 

"  Nicoletta,"  I  said,  sharply,  "  Tibul- 
lus is  angered  with  you  for  this  be- 
havior." 

"  Tibullus !"  The  cry  rang  forth,  piti- 
ably, from  her  lips,  and  was  followed  by 
a  sudden  stillness.  I  was  successful. 
The  name,  if  not  the  other  words,  had 
caught  her  instantly.  Now  she  lay  in 
my  arms,  quivering  and  faintly  moan- 
ing, like  a  wounded  animal.  I  tried  hard 
to  soothe  her  further  by  stroking  the 
rough  hair  back  from  her  face,  chafing 
her  hands,  which  were  quite  cold,  and 
wiping  off  her  cheeks,  which  were  wet 
with  tears.  Every  now  and  then  be- 
tween the  little  sobs  she  faintly  gasped 
out  the  name  of  the  unreal  being  that 
had  brought  her  to  this  pass. 

At  intervals  during  that  morning,  de- 
tail   by    detail,    sentence   by  sentence, 


Nicoletta  recounted  to  me  the  murder  of 
Tibullus.  Therefore  I  have  still  the 
clear  picture  of  how  the  young  Roman 
lay  upon  his  couch,  smiling  through  his 
dreams,  Aurelia  filling  his  whole  heart 
at  last;  how  Claudia,  having  bribed  his 
slave  under  a  false  pretence,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  house,  and  stole  into  his 
sleeping-room;  how,  for  many  minutes, 
she  stood  over  him,  with  murder  in  her 
heart,  relentlessly  noting  all  the  beauty 
of  his  face  and  form — that  beauty  which 
she  had  vowed  should  never  belong  to 
another;  how,  finally,  she  had  drawn 
from  her  head-dress  the  long,  cruel  pin, 
with  its  amethystine  top,  and,  without  a 
quiver,  had  placed  its  fine  point  most 
skilfully  just  under  the  spinal  cord  at 
the  base  of  the  brain.  Then,  with  the 
wild  resolution  of  a  creature  crazed  by 
jealousy,  she  drove  it  into  him. 

Tibullus  saw  and  knew  her  at  the  last 
— knew  why  she  came,  and  made  no  ef- 
fort to  live.  "  Claudia !"  was  the  last 
word  on  his  lips.  The  other  name  re- 
mained in  his  heart,  unspoken,  as  if  it 
were  not  fit  for  the  ears  of  his  mur- 
deress. 

Nicoletta  did  not  make  the  death  scene 
horrible.  Death  had  by  this  time  lost 
its  terror  for  her.  Although  I  could 
find  no  physical  reason,  although  I  still 
believe  her  to  have  been  bodily  strong, 
the  little  Italian  with  whom  I  had 
spent  so  many  fascinating  hours  herself 
slipped  out  of  the  world  at  sunset  on  that 
day,  leaving  her  dead  hand  tightly  clasp- 
ed in  mine.  I  was  the  only  one,  I  think, 
who  caught  her  last,  half-finished  sen- 
tence— 

"  The  streets  are  silent  now ;  the  tem- 
ples are  deserted;  the  walls  are  fallen; 
no  man — " 

When  my  grief  ended,  I  remembered 
this  as  a  prophecy.  It  was  not  till  eight 
years  had  passed,  and  I  was  again  living 
happily  in  England,  when  a  paragraph 
in  one  of  the  gazettes  raised  this  curious 
story  to  remarkable  consequence  in  my 
philosophy;  for  it  was  in  the  farm  of 
Nicoletta's  father  that  the  workmen  of 
Charles  the  Third  discovered  to  human 
eyes  the  first  houses  of  that  long-buried 
city  whose  ghostly  inhabitants  had  haunt- 
ed the  brain  of  my  poor  little  comrade — 
the  Roman  city  of  Pompeii. 


Newest  Definitions  of  Electricity 
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PROBABLY  the  world  had  begun  to 
wonder,  vaguely,  what  was  this  new 
thing  called  electricity  long  before 
Benjamin  Franklin's  famous  experi- 
ments. But  it  was  when  Franklin  show- 
ed that  the  lightning  drawn  from  the 
clouds,  and  the  sparks  one  gets  from  rub- 
bing a  cat's  fur  briskly,  are  one  and  the 
same  that  interest  became  acute. 

Franklin  was  not  merely  the  first  of 
the  great  electricians,  but  a  thinker  as 
well.  It  is  surprising  to  follow  all  his 
ingenious  researches  and  realize  how  far 
he  actually  got.  It  was  he,  for  example, 
who  was  the  first  electrocutionist — though 
his  victims  were  hens  rather  than  mur- 
derers— and  it  was  he  who  first  employed 
electricity  for  cooking. 

Over  the  true  nature  of  the  thing  whose 
properties  he  did  so  much  to  unravel, 
Franklin  pondered  long  and  hard.  When, 
said  he,  I  take  a  glass  rod  and  rub  it  with 
a  piece  of  flannel,  I  find  that  it  will  at- 
tract or  repel  certain  substances — pith 
balls,  for  instance.  Under  a  convenient 
arrangement,  I  can  make  this  property 
pass,  so  it  appears,  through  a  wire,  and 
produce  the  same  effects  at  a  considerable 
distance.  What  has  happened?  There 
were  two  alternatives.  The  particules  of 
the  glass  rod  might  have  been  thrown  into 
an  especial  form  of  motion,  and  this  mo- 
tion might  produce  attraction  or  repul- 
sion, as  it  ran  in  one  direction  or  the 
other.  Electricity,  passing  through  a 
wire,  might  in  such  a  case  be  compared 
to  a  wave  that  travels  across  a  pond.  On 
the  other  hand,  electricity  might  be  a 
sort  of  fluid,  a  real  substance,  invisible, 
imponderable,  subtle  beyond  any  other 
known  force. 

Franklin's  mind  was  of  the  concrete 
sort,  and  the  last  explanation  seemed  to 
him  to  cover  the  known  facts  in  the  most 
satisfactory  way.  His  conjecture  was 
that  all  bodies  are  normally  electrified  at 
all  times.  Under  certain  circumstances 
the  quantity  of  electricity  contained  in 


a  given  body  could  be  increased ;  it  would 
then  display  the  properties  of  what  is 
called  positive  electrification.  If  the  nor- 
mal quantity  of  the  fluid  was  decreased, 
it  would  become  negative.  This  subtle 
fluid  must  possess  a  sort  of  inertia;  it 
seems  to  flow  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
level,  like  water.  Hence,  for  example, 
the  appearance  of  the  electric  spark.  The 
latter  was  the  passage  of  a  quantity  of 
electricity  from  a  positive  or  negative 
to  a  more  nearly  neutral  stage. 

Then  other  discoveries  intervened.  The 
matter  hardly  seemed  so  simple.  First 
came  Volta's  invention  of  the  voltaic 
pile,  as  it  came  to  be  called — tjiat  from 
an  alternate  arrangement  of  different 
metals,  like  copper  and  zinc,  with  bits 
of  moist  paper  in  between,  an  electric 
current  would  arise.  From  this  came  the 
modern  battery,  such  as  runs  our  tele- 
phones and  fans  and  electric  bells,  and 
it  was  with  this  that  Davy  produced  such 
marvellous  effects,  dissolving  substances 
hitherto  thought  to  be  elements,  and 
showing  the  intimate  relations  of  elec- 
tricity and  chemical  affinity. 

And  after  this,  Faraday,  revealing  how 
the  armature  of  a  magnet,  swung  round 
mechanically  in  the  magnetic  field,  would 
give  rise  to  a  new  kind  of  current,  one 
that  seemed  to  pulsate  backward  and  for- 
ward with  extraordinary  rapidity, — what 
used  to  be  called,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  voltaic  current,  faradic  electricity,  as 
the  first  was  called,  quite  wrongfully, 
galvanic  electricity,  after  Galvani,  the 
predecessor  of  Volta.  Nowadays  the  lat- 
ter is  regarded  simply  as  a  continuous 
current,  the  former  the  alternating  cur- 
rent. Finally  came  the  measurement  of 
the  speed  at  which  electricity  travels. 
It  was  found  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
light,  184,000  miles  per  second. 

If  the  ideas  of  Franklin  seemed  to  fit 
in  fairly  well  with  the  discoveries  of 
Volta  and  his  immediate  successors,  it 
was  not  the  same  with  the  amazing  per- 
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formances  of  Faraday.  Davy  and  Arago 
had  shown  that  an  ordinary  voltaic  cur- 
rent, passing  in  a  coil  about  a  soft  iron 
bar,  converts  the  bar  into  a  magnet  so 
long  as  the  current  lasts.  Faraday  re- 
versed this,  and  found  that  simply  by 
pushing  a  bar  of  iron  toward  or  away 
from  a  magnet  generates  a  current.  The 
latter  was  so  small  that  though  the  great 
experimenter  had  his  finest  instruments 
trained  to  detect  any  effect,  if  there  was 
one,  it  was  days  before  he  discovered 
that  the  thing  he  sought  was  actually 
there.  But  it  was  the  seed  of  the  oak. 
The  modern  development  of  Faraday's 
device  is  represented  in  the  giant  gen- 
erators at  Niagara  Falls,  where  a  line 
of  ten  massive  dynamos  converts  the 
equivalent  of  50,000  horse-power  into  a 
current  of  electricity,  and  sends  it  wav- 
ing through  the  cables  to  Buffalo. 

No  better  example  could  be  chosen  to 
stimulate  the  imagination  and  make  it 
ask  questions.  Throw  off  the  "  load  "  of 
these  Niagara  generators,  and  at  the  same 
time  shut  the  water  from  the  penstocks 
which  supply  the  power  which  turns  them, 
and  they  will  go  on  spinning  for  hours, 
so  perfectly  are  they  poised.  But  throw 
on  the  "  load,"  and  a  power  of  50,000 
horse  is  consumed  in  keeping  them  going. 
Yet  to  the  eye  there  has  been  no  visible 
change;  simply  a  shunt  current  has  been 
sent  through  the  coils  of  the  dynamos  and 
made  of  these  inert  masses  of  steel  power- 
ful magnets.  To  whirl  the  armatures  in 
this  magnetic  "  field "  now  requires  tre- 
mendous power.  What,  then,  are  the 
armatures  doing?  They  touch  nothing. 
They  are  simply  cutting  the  invisible 
"  lines  of  force "  which  radiate  through 
the  field,  and  it  is  doing  this  work  which 
constitutes  the  so-called  "load."  They 
are  cutting  paths  through  an  invisible 
something  which  lies  beyond  human  ken, 
but  which  is  nevertheless  as  real  as  the 
waters  through  which  the  Deutschland 
ploughs  its  way;  and  some  of  its  proper- 
ties are  measurable. 

It  was  clear  enough  that  any  theory 
of  electricity  must  take  into  account  all 
these  relations  between  the  "  fluid  "  and 
magnetism;  and  here  Franklin's  notions 
seemed  rather  crude.  Moreover,  the  cu- 
rious fact  that  light  and  electricity  travel 
at  the  same  unthinkable  speed  readily 
suggested  that  there  might  be  intimate 


relations  between  these  two  sets  of  phe- 
nomena as  well.  Meanwhile,  in  the  do- 
main of  optics,  some  novel  conceptions 
had  surged. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  among  the  first 
to  go  very  deeply  into  the  nature  of  light  ; 
it  was  he  who  first  split  up  the  sunbeam 
into  the  rainbowlike  spectrum,  and  it 
was  his  discoveries  in  this  field  that  gave 
him  his  fame,  and  made  the  world  listen, 
later  on,  when  he  proposed  to  reduce  the 
universe  to  a  mathematical  equation. 
Like  all  great  men  of  'science,  Newton 
was  endowed  with  a  lively  and  very  vivid 
imagination,  and  it  was  needful  for  him, 
as  it  was  for  Franklin  and  Faraday,  to 
make  pictures  about  the  matters  of  his 
thought.  Regarding  light,  as  regarding 
electricity,  two  conceptions  in  particular 
were  open.  Light  might  be,  like  sound 
in  air,  merely  the  rapid  vibration  of  an 
invisible  and  imponderable  something;  or 
it  might  be  pictured  as  an  incessant  hail 
of  bodies  so  minute  as  to  equally  escape 
all  means  of  direct  investigation. 

Newton  pondered  deeply,  then  chose 
the  latter.  He  called  the  minute  bodies 
his  fancy  had  created  "  corpuscles,"  and 
in  terms  of  these  he  built  up  the  New- 
tonian theory  of  light.  It  did  not  stand 
very  long,  and  by  the  time  the  last  cen- 
tury had  got  fairly  on  its  feet  the  scien- 
tific world  had  given  its  suffrage  to  the 
rival  undulatory  theory  of  Newton's  con- 
temporary, Huygens.  The  latter,  in  the 
hands  of  Young  and  Fresnel,  imagined 
light  simply  as  a  peculiar  wave,  or  wob- 
ble -  and  -  wave,  in  the  unending  ether 
which  fills  up  the  blue  outside  the  sky. 

Later,  to  the  mind  of  Clerk  Maxwell, 
the  English  physicist  who  died  so  young, 
came  the  thought  that  electricity  and 
light  are,  at  bottom,  identical  —  light, 
short  ether  waves;  electricity,  long  ones. 
Maxwell  never  lived  to  see  his  brilliant 
guess  verified.  Heinrich  Hertz,  of  Karls- 
ruhe, did  that,  ten  or  fifteen  years  after 
Maxwell  was  gone.  It  was  Hertz's  dis- 
covery, as  every  school-boy  knows,  which 
made  possible  the  wireless  telegraph. 

Naturally,  then,  scientific  workers  came 
to  think  of  electricity  in  the  same  terms 
as  those  of  light.  Franklin's  "  fluid " 
theory  was  discarded,  along  with  New- 
ton's corpuscles,  and  dismissed. 

Recently  the  distinguished  successor 
of  Clerk  Maxwell  in  the  chair  of  physics 
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at  Cambridge,  England,  Professor  J.  J. 
Thomson,  took  these  relics  from  their 
hiding-place,  and  found  them  singularly 
alive.  The  result  is  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  electron,  or  corpuscular 
theory  of  electricity,  and,  by  inference, 
since  the  two  can  no  longer  be  kept 
separate,  of  light  as  well.  And  there  is 
hot  talk  now  between  the  adherents  of 
the  newly  old  and  the  oldly  new. 

Readers  whose  memories  run  back 
twenty  years  may  recall  something  of 
the  flutter  aroused  when  Sir  William 
Crookes  sought  to  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  fourth  state  of  matter.  Study- 
ing the  peculiar  actions  which  go  on  in 
that  same  Crookes  tube  which  has  become 
so  familiar  as  the  source  of  the  Rontgen 
rays,  Professor  Crookes  was  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  beautiful  velvety  green- 
ish glow  inside  the  vacuum  tube  which 
comes  when  an  electric  discharge  passes 
is  due  to  the  incandescence  of  tiny  frag- 
ments of  matter,  travelling  at  an  in- 
credible speed.    But  many  doubted. 

Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  has  found  a 
way  to  measure  the  speed  of  these  par- 
ticules,  their  weight,  or  mass,  as  well 
— in  a  word,  to  demonstrate  that  they 
are  real.  They  seem  to  be  wonderful  as 
well,  for  they  are  the  smallest  things 
known  to  man,  and  it  may  be  that  out 
of  them  the  universe  is  made.  Taking  a 
leaf  from  Newton's  note-book,  Professor 
Thomson  calls  them  corpuscles.  It  is 
rather  bewildering  to  be  told  that  these 
corpuscles  may  turn  out  to  be  electricity, 
matter,  light,  the  aurora  borealis,  mag- 
netism, chemical  affinity,  and  various 
other  trifles,  all  at  once. 

These  corpuscles  have  introduced  an 
utterly  new  conception  into  the  domain 
of  electricity — that  the  latter  is  atomic  in 
character,  or,  according  to  the  new  ideas, 
atomic  in  structure.  In  order  to  get  at 
some  sort  of  a  working  model  of  the  pro- 
cesses which  go  on  in  his  laboratory,  the 
chemist  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  no- 
tion of  ultimate  units  of  matter,  atoms 
— literally,  that  which  cannot  be  cut. 
Choosing  the  lightest  of  the  atoms,  that 
of  hydrogen,  as  a  basis,  the  chemist 
weighs  and  measures  his  atoms  of  gold 
or  sulphur  or  iron  as  if  they  were  so 
much  sugar  or  salt  in  his  scale  pans.  A 
few  years  ago  the  notion  that  there  ex- 
ists a  similar  natural  unit  of  electricity 
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would  have  been  deemed  bizarre  enough. 
But  the  researches  of  Professor  Thom- 
son and  others  have  shown  that  the  bits 
of  flying  matter  in  the  nearly  absolute 
vacuum  of  a  Crookes  tube  bear  a  high 
electrical  charge;  a  stream  of  them  may 
be  bent  and  deflected  by  a  magnet  as  if 
it  were  a  piece  of  iron.  Having  found 
an  extremely  ingenious  way  actually 
to  count  the  number  of  corpuscles 
within  a  tube,  and  knowing  the  total 
amount  of  electricity  they  bore,  it  was 
merely  a  problem  in  very  long  division 
to  calculate  the  charge  on  each  cor- 
puscle. No  matter  what  the  origin  of  the 
corpuscles,  or  the  substances  employed, 
this  charge  is  always  the  same.  It  is 
nature's  electrical  unit;  obviously  it 
needed  a  label,  and  Professor  Stoney 
called  it  an  electron. 

Now,  the  initiate  are  endeavoring  to  de- 
termine what  is  the  relationship  of  the 
electrical  charge,  the  electron,  to  the  bit 
of  matter,  the  corpuscle,  which  carries  it. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  may  be  but 
a  schoolman's  riddle.  The  electron  is 
known  only  as  it  is  associated  with  a 
something  which  has  mass,  or  weight — 
that  is,  matter — brief,  the  corpuscles.  In 
turn,  the  corpuscles  are  unknown  save 
as  possessing  the  properties  of  an  elec- 
trified body  — brief,  surrounded  by  or 
charged  with  an  electron.  Are  what  we, 
in  our  ignorance,  term  matter  and  elec- 
tricity, then,  so  indissolubly  bound  up 
together  that  they  are  to  all  intents  one 
and  the  same? 

That  is  how  it  looks  now.  The  chem- 
ist's atom,  in  the  new  view,  becomes  but 
an  aggregation  of  electrified  corpuscles. 
The  mass  of  the  latter  is  but  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  that  of  the  lightest  of  atoms 
— that  of  hydrogen;  but  a  hundred-thou- 
sandth part  of  that  of  an  atom  of  silver 
or  gold.  Clusters  of  these  corpuscles, 
varying  in  number  and  arrangement,  but 
absolutely  identical  among  themselves, 
build  up  the  different  kinds  of  matter — 
the  eighty  or  ninety  "  elements "  known 
to  the  chemist.  The  corpuscles,  in  a 
word,  constitute  primal  matter;  they  are 
the  stuff  of  which  all  existing  things,  a 
starfish  or  a  planet,  a  music-box  or  a 
mummy,  are  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  electrician  is 
invited  to  see  in  the  passage  of  a  10,000- 
kilowatt  current  but  a  drift  of  corpuscles, 
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or,  if  you  prefer,  electrons,  along  a  wire. 
It  is  rather  staggering,  but  the  drift  may 
be  swift.  Professor  Thomson  calculates 
the  speed  of  the  corpuscles  in  a  Crookes 
tube  at  rather  more  than  50,000  miles  per 
second  —  about  one-third  the  speed  of 
light.  Professor  Becquerel  figures  that 
the  peculiar  uranium  radiation  called 
after  him  the  Becquerel  rays  travel  at 
twice  this  rate.  It  is  but  a  step  to  im- 
agine others  partaking  of  space  with  the 
voracity  of  light,  and,  what  is  the  same, 
of  electricity  itself. 

But  this  is  merely  a  restatement,  in 
slightly  altered  terms,  of  Franklin's  old 
idea.  A  fluid  need  not  be  so  grossly 
sensible  as  molasses,  for  example,  to  be  a 
something  which  flows.  So,  in  the  pres- 
ent view,  as  water  is  a  fluid  made  up  of 
particles,  which,  in  the  form  of  vapor, 
in  the  air,  may  escape  our  senses,  so  elec- 
tricity is  but  a  fluid  made  up  of  par- 
ticles— electrons  or  corpuscles — of  so  ex- 
tremely subtle  a  nature  as  to  be  sensible 
only  under  conditions  of  extreme  con- 
densation, just  as  the  water  vapor  must 
condense  to  drops  before  we  become  clear- 
ly aware  of  its  presence.  Such,  in  very 
crude  fashion,  is  the  new  view. 

Those  who  were  reared  to  the  Maxwell 
ideas,  regarding  electricity  as  a  wave  and 


wobble  in  the  highly  hypothetical  ether, 
have  not  failed  to  implant  upon  the  new 
theory  their  collective  feet.  The  mat- 
ter, however,  seems  hardly  to  demand 
such  vigorous  discussion.  For  one  may 
ask,  in  turn,  what  is  this  electrically 
charged  corpuscle,  this  electron?  Per- 
haps the  ether  still  exists,  filling  the  wavy 
ways,  and  the  electron  may  be  a  sort  of 
ether  -  strain  or  whirl  —  even  the  vor- 
tex-ring imagined  long  ago  by  Lord 
Kelvin. 

Here  available  evidence  stops,  and  fan- 
cy may  have  freest  rein.  So,  if  we  like, 
we  may  imagine  light  to  be  just  what  old 
Sir  Isaac  imagined  it  long  ago — just  a 
bombardment  of  the  retina  by  a  hail  of 
flying  corpuscles,  given  off  by  every  in- 
candescent body.  If  this  be  a  little  amaz- 
ing, seeing  how  sensitive  is  the  active 
part  of  the  eye,  we  may  reflect  that  the 
corpuscle  is  amazingly  small.  We  lack 
appropriate  units  of  measurement,  for  to 
compute  them  in  fractions  of  an  inch 
would  be  like  measuring  the  thickness  of 
a  hair,  say,  in  fractions  of  a  mile.  Lord 
Kelvin  figures  out  an  average  atom  at 
about  one  twenty-five-millionth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  A  corpuscle  is  certain- 
ly not  more  than  a  thousandth  part  of 
that,  and  it  may  be  a  great  deal  less. 


A  Song  for  the  Living 

BY  MILDRED  I.  McNEAL 

LET  thyself  be  in  tune! 
Life  is  so  sweet  and  goes  so  very  soon ! 
Miss  not  a  single  change  or  charm  it  has — 
Bend  to  it  and  dance  with  it  as  the  grass 
Plays  with  the  sun  in  June. 
So  rare  and  brief  a  thing 
For  happiness  was  meant 
And  all  delight. 
Time  only  for  a  song — 
A  smile — a  blossoming, 
With  now  and  then  an  hour 
For  silence  and  content. 
Live  like  the  flower — 
Under  the  sun  by  day, 
The  stars  by  night. 

Life  is  a  gift,  and  gifts  are  sweet  alway, 
But  even  the  sweetest  passes  very  soon, 
Then  put  thyself  in  tune! 


The  Queen's  Death 


[An  unpublished  Poem  by  Bret  Harte] 


When  your  men  bowed  heads  together 

With  hushed  lips, 
And  the  globe  swung  out  from  gladness 

To  eclipse, 

When  your  drums  from  the  equator 

To  the  pole 
Carried  round  it  an  unending 

Funeral  roll, 


When  your  capitals  from  Norway 

To  the  Cape 
Through  their  streets  and  from  their  houses 

Trailed  their  crape, 

Still  the  sun  awoke  to  gladness 

As  of  old, 
And  the  stars  their  midnight  beauty 

Still  unrolled, 


For  the  glory  born  of  Goodness 

Never  dies, 
And  its  flag  is  not  half-masted 

In  the  skies. 


Some  Letters  of  Bret  Harte 

BY  MARY  STUART  BOYD 


THIS  article  does  not  propose  to 
touch  upon  the  published  writings 
of  an  author  whose  wrork  is  world- 
famed;  it  would  speak  of  Francis  Bret 
Harte  as  he  showed  himself  to  his  per- 
sonal friends.  Of  distinguished  appear- 
ance, courteous,  and  possessed  of  infinite 
tact,  a  warm  welcome  everywhere  await- 
ed him;  yet,  though  his  admirers  were 
countless,  those  he  admitted  to  the  privi- 
lege of  intimacy  were  few.  The  bestowal 
of  his  friendship  was  a  matter  entirely 
of  personal  preference,  and  though  his 
circle  numbered  many  of  noted  intellect 
and  noble  birth,  it  included  others  whose 
only  claim  to  his  regard  was  their  affec- 
tion for  him.  Having  once  chosen  his 
friends,  Bret  Harte  adhered  to  them  stead- 
fastly, grudging  neither  time  nor  trouble 
on  their  behalf.  Looking  through  hun- 
dreds of  letters  written  to  our  small  house- 
hold alone  under  dates  varying  from 
1883  to  1902,  we  marvel  that  he,  whose 
every  written  word  commanded  a  high 
market  value,  should  have  wielded  so 
prodigal  a  pen  in  purely  private  corre- 
spondence. 

One  feature  that  could  not  fail  to 


strike  Bret  Harte's  associates  was  his 
strong  attachment  to  the  land  of  his 
birth.  Throughout  his  long  exile  his 
love  for  and  loyalty  towards  his  father- 
land never  wavered.  America  was  al- 
ways "  my  country  "  with  him ;  and  I  re- 
member how  he  flushed  with  almost  boy- 
ish pleasure  when,  in  driving  through 
some  casual  rural  festivities,  his  quick 
eye  noted  a  stray  American  flag  among 
the  display  of  bunting.  At  the  time 
when  there  was  some  foolish  talk  of  war 
between  Britain  and  America,  he,  while 
deploring  even  the  suggestion  of  such  a 
catastrophe,  earnestly  avowed  his  inten- 
tion of  instantly  returning  to  his  own 
country  should  hostilities  break  out. 

That  an  absence  extending  over  nearly 
quarter  of  a  century  failed  to  dim  his 
vivid  recollection  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Sierras  that  form  so  regal  a  background 
to  most  of  his  stories,  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  written  in  Switzerland 
on  September  5,  1895,  proves: 

"  I  have  been  wandering  ever  since  I 
left  England  on  the  19th  of  August.  .  .  . 
I  came  direct  to  Cologne,  without  stop- 
ping at  Aix  as  I  had  intended,  and  met 
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my  friend  there,  with  the  son  of  one  of 
his  friends,  and  together  we  three  made 
some  trips  up  and  down  the  Rhine  in 
the  hottest  weather  I  ever  experienced  in 
Europe,  and  the  densest  crowds  I  ever 
mingled  with  out  of  an  English  Bank 
Holiday.  Luckily  they  were  local  tour- 
ists, mostly  German,  and  very  good-na- 
tured, so  for  a  few  days  we  basked  in  the 
sun  and  the  sauerkraut,  and  the  dear 
old  smell  of  pipes  and  dregs  of  beer- 
glasses — which  reminded  me  of  the  old 
days.  I  found  myself  able  to  '  check  off ' 
the  castles  on  the  Rhine  for  my  friends, 
and  waved  my  handkerchief  (to  Collins' 
intense  English  disgust)  to  all  the  other 
boats  that  passed,  just  like  old  times. 
We  parted  at  Bonn,  he  and  his  friend  to 
England,  and  I  the  same  night  through 
Strasburg  and  Switzerland  to  Bale  and 
Lausanne  by  Neuchatel  and  on  to  Yevey, 
Montreux,  Territet,  Chillon,  and  Gluion. 
I  have  been  round  the  lake  (Leman) — up 
the  Territet — Gluion  Railway  (a  kind  of 
lift  that  gives  you  the  sensation  of  being 
dragged  up  stairs  by  your  coat  collar) — 
and  up  to  Rocher  de  Naye — about  6000 
feet !  All  this,  I  know,  gives  you  no  idea 
of  what  I've  really  seen,  and  what  has 
particularly  impressed  me.  This  part  of 
Switzerland  is  entirely  new  to  me.  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  the  two  photographs  I 
send  you  are  absolutely  true  in  detail  and 
effect,  and  that  the  characteristic  and 
even  the  defect  of  the  scenery  here  is 
that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  artistically  com- 
posed: all  the  drop-curtains,  all  the  stage 
scenes,  all  the  ballet  backgrounds  you 
have  ever  seen  in  the  theatre  exist  here 
in  reality.  The  painter  has  nothing  to 
compose — the  photographer  still  less :  that 
chalet,  that  terrace,  that  snow  peak,  is 
exactly  ivhere  it  ought  to  he.  The  view 
from  my  balcony  at  this  moment  is  a 
"picture  hanging  on  my  wall — not  a  view 
at  all.  You  begin  to  have  a  horrible 
suspicion  that  Daudet's  joke  about  all 
c  Switzerland  being  a  gigantic  hotel  com- 
pany '  is  true.  You  hesitate  about  sit- 
ting down  on  this  stone  terrace  lest  it 
shouldn't  be  '  practical ' ;  and  you  don't 
dare  to  knock  at  the  door  of  this  bright 
venetian-awninged  shop  lest  it  should  be 
only  painted  canvas.  There  is  a  whole 
street  in  Montreux  that  I  have  seen  a 
dozen  times  in  Grand  Opera.  The 
people — tourists  of  all  nations — are  the 


only  things  real,  and  in  the  hotels  when 
they  are  in  full  dress  on  the  balconies  or 
saloons  they  look  like — the  audience! 

11  Imagine  all  this  in  an  atmosphere  that 
is  cilmost  as  unreal  to  a  Briton  or  Amer- 
ican— an  atmosphere,  perfect  in  light- 
ness, in  clearness,  in  absolute  purity;  two 
weeks  of  unclouded  sunshine,  unsurpass- 
ed sunsets, — absolutely  balmy  nights, 
where  you  can  sit  out  all  night  without 
a  thought  of  imprudence — where  going  to 
bed  seems  the  only  thing  artificial  and 
even — improper !  Since  I  left  America  I 
have  never  known  what  summer  meant — 
in  all  its  fulness  and  graciousness.  Of 
course  it  isn't  '  bracing ' — no  more  than 
a  spectacle  would  be — but  I'm  afraid  it 
has  forever  spoiled  me  for  the  English 
climate.  I  dread  going  back!  Imagine, 
I,  who  was  quite  content  to  hover  on  the 
English  Islands  for  twelve  years — have 
suddenly  developed  a  taste  for  wandering 
on  the  Continent!  And  strangest  of  all, 
I  find  my  heart  going  back  to  the  old 
Sierras  whenever  I  get  over  three  thou- 
sand feet  of  Swiss  altitude,  and — dare  I 
whisper  it? — in  spite  of  this  pictorial 
composition  I  wouldn't  give  a  mile  of  the 
dear  old  Sierras,  with  their  honesty,  sin- 
cerity, and  magnificent  uncouthness,  for 
100,000  kilometres  of  the  picturesque 
Yaud !" 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  month 
he  again  wrote : 

"  It  was  very  nice  to  think  that  my 
letter  pleased  you,  and  that  I  did  succeed 
in  conveying  to  you — away  off  there  in 
smoky  London — the  unalloyed  and  genu- 
ine delight  that  my  surroundings  of  sun- 
shine, scenery,  and  summer  have  given 
and  are  still  giving  me.  Eor  although 
this  is  already  autumn  by  the  calendar, 
it  is  still  ripe  summer  to  the  eye  and  all 
the  senses;  there  is  an  absolute  joy  in 
mere  existence;  it  is  a  comfort  to  get  up 
in  the  morning  with  the  air  about  the 
temperature  of  your  own  body;  to  have 
no  concern  as  to  what  you  shall  wear, 
except  that  it  shall  be  the  lightest;  to 
grudge  even  the  hours  that  you  must  sit 
down  in  a  room  to  work — (for  one  must 
work  even  under  these  conditions,  and  I 
have  really  written  a  great  deal  since  I 
left  England), — and  to  enjoy  your  meals 
in  the  open  air.  This  is  quite  enough  to 
make  my  letters  less  grumblesome  and 
more  buoyant  than  usual.  .  .  . 
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"  I  thought  I  would  not  like  Geneva — 
imagining  it  a  kind  of  Continental  Bos- 
ton, and  that  the  shadow  of  John  Calvin 
and  the  old  reformers,  or,  still  more,  the 
sentimental  idiocy  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  and 
the  de  Staels  and  Madame  de  Warens, 
still  lingered  there.  But  I  was  agreeably 
disappointed  in  the  place.  It  is  gay, 
brilliant,  and  even  as  pictorial  as  the  end 
of  Lake  Leman,  and  as  I  sit  by  my  hotel 
window  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  I  can 
see  Mont  Blanc — thirty  or  forty  miles 
away — framing  itself  a  perfect  vignette. 
Of  course  I  know  the  whole  thing  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  Grand  Hotel  Company 
that  run  Switzerland.  Last  night,  as  I 
stood  on  my  balcony  looking  at  the  great 
semicircle  of  lights  framing  the  quay 
and  harbor  of  the  town,  a  great  fountain 
sent  up  a  spray  from  the  lake  300  feet 
high,  illuminated  by  beautifully  shaded 
'  lime-lights  '  exactly  like  a  '  transforma- 
tion scene.'  Just  then,  the  new  moon — 
a  pale  green  sickle — swung  itself  over  the 
Alps!  But  it  was  absolutely  too  much! 
One  felt  that  the  Hotel  Company  were 
overdoing  it !  And  I  wanted  to  order  up 
the  hotel  proprietor  and  ask  him  to  take 
it  down.  At  least  I  suggested  it  to  the 
Colonel — and  he  thought  it  would  do  as 
well  if  we  refused  to  pay  for  it  in  the 
bill. 

"  But  I  am  '  overdoing '  this  letter- 
writing  too.  You  do  not  tell  me  about 
yourself  and  Aleck  and  what  you  are 
doing.  Tell  him,  I  never  before  regret- 
ted that  I  was  not  a  painter.  Ask  him 
if  he  ever  saw  an  expanse  of  thirty  miles 
of  water  exactly  the  color  of  the  inner 
shell  of  a  mother-of-pearl  oyster.  I 
have! 

"  Alas,  I  shall  have  to  be  returning 
soon  to  the  dreadful  months  of  the  '  R's ' 
and  the  oysters !" 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  England, 
while  on  a  country-house  visit,  he  wrote : 
"  Alas !  T  have  never  been  light-hearted 
since  Switzerland  \n 

With  this  evidence  of  his  almost  boyish 
delight  in  the  Swiss  sunshine  after  so 
lengthened  an  endurance  of  our  gloomy 
British  skies,  it  is  inexpressibly  touching 
to  know  that  during  his  last  earthly  days 
his  thoughts  returned  wistfully  to  this 
glorious  holiday,  and  that  he  sought  to 
plan  a  second  visit  for  the  autumn  that 
was  to  find  the  grass  green  upon  his 


grave  in  the  little  church-yard  at  Frim- 
ley  in  Surrey. 

Bret  Harte  had  a  keen  dislike  to  being 
lionized.  His  mental  balance  was  too 
true  to  allow  him  to  be  swayed  by  the 
adulations  of  the  crowd.  Tete  montee, 
that  distemper  so  prevalent  among  writers 
whose  talent  meets  with  early  recogni- 
tion, had  never  afflicted  him.  He  was 
generous  to  a  fault  in  his  estimation  of 
others.  Throughout  our  long  friendship 
we  never  knew  him  speak  a  harsh  word, 
or  deny  the  least  worthy  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Bret  Harte, 
who  has  been  said  to  hold  a  brief  for  the 
professional  gambler,  strongly  objected  to 
card-playing  for  money.  When  he  was 
our  guest  one  autumn  in  the  country,  by 
his  desire  the  stakes  played  for  at  our 
after-dinner  games  of  poker  or  euchre 
were  invariably  scarlet  haws  picked  from 
the  Sussex  hedge-rows.  On  another  occa- 
sion, when,  after  a  friendly  game  of  rou- 
lette, he  found  himself  the  winner  of  a 
half-sovereign,  he  declared  that  the  pos- 
session of  money  that  he  had  not  earned 
made  him  uneasy,  and  that  he  would  keep 
the  coin  apart  till  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  losing  it. 

Bret  Harte  never  obtruded  his  person- 
ality. The  dread  that  people  regarded 
him  for  his  work  only,  not  for  himself, 
haunted  him  as  it  must  haunt  like  sensi- 
tive natures. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  it  was  Bret 
Harte  who  sat  next  me  at  dinner  last 
night?"  wailed  one  of  Society's  smartest 
young  matrons  in  a  note  to  her  hostess 
the  morning  after  a  large  dinner-party. 
"  I  have  always  longed  to  meet  him,  and 
I  would  have  been  so  different  had  I  only 
known  who  my  neighbor  was." 

"  Now  why  can't  a  woman  realize  that 
this  sort  of  thing  is  insulting?"  queried 
the  author,  to  whom  the  hostess  had  for- 
warded her  friend's  letter.   "  If  Mrs.  

talked  with  me  and  found  me  uninterest- 
ing as  a  man,  how  could  she  expect  to 
find  me  interesting  because  I  was  an 
author  V 

One  August  when  we  were  staying 
with  Bret  Harte  at  Leamington,  to  the 
same  hotel  there  chanced  to  come  a  typi- 
cal party  of  provincial  Americans.  One 
morning  soon  after  their  arrival  Bret 
Harte,  whom  we  had  left  smoking  an 
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after -breakfast  cigar  on  the  lawn,  entered 
our  sitting-room  laughing.  Seeing  him 
alone,  the  leader  of  the  party  had  intro- 
duced himself,  speaking  on  behalf  of  his 
fellow-tourists  of  the  pleasure  it  had 
given  them  to  see  their  celebrated  coun- 
tryman. He  concluded  a  warm  eulogy  of 
Bret  Harte's  stories — all  of  which  he 
said  were  in  his  library  in  the  States — 
by  saying,  "And  now,  Mr.  Clemens — I 
suppose  I  may  call  you  Mr.  Clemens  ?" 

"By  all  means,  if  you  wish  to,"  Bret 
Harte  had  replied,  with  what  gravity  he 
could  command.  "But — my  name  is 
Bret  Harte!" 

Bret  Harte  indulged  in  no  sport,  and, 
save  his  daily  drives,  took  but  little  exer- 
cise. His  liking  for  golf  proved  merely 
a  fleeting  fancy.  Writing  being  his 
pastime  as  well  as  his  work,  he  had  no 
hobbies,  though  in  1897  he  was  genuinely 
interested  in  photography. 

In  1888,  waiting  from  the  vicinity  of 
Stoke  Pogis,  he  says: 

"  I  am  here  with  my  old  friends  the 
Van  de  Yeldes  for  a  couple  of  months. 
We  are  only  three  miles  from  Windsor 
Castle,  and  not  half  a  mile  from  the 
wildest  woodland  —  penetrated  only  by 
'  Flys  '  from  Windsor  at  2s.  6^.  per  hour. 
.  .  .  I  had  the  honor  yesterday  of 
speaking  to  a  man  who  had  been  in  per- 
sonal attendance  on  the  Queen  for  fifty 
years.  He  was  naturally  very  near  the 
point  of  translation,  and  gave  a  vague 
impression  that  he  did  not  require  to  be 
born  again,  but  remained  on  earth  for 
the  benefit  of  American  tourist.  .  .  . 

"  I  send  you  two  leaves  of  ivy  from 
Stoke  Pogis  —  the  '  Country  Church- 
yard '  of  Gray's  '  Elegy.'  I  took  them 
from  the  green  shoots  at  the  base  of  the 
'  ivy-mantled  tower  ' — now,  alas !  crown- 
ed with  a  hideous  wooden  1  meeting- 
house' spire !  .  .  .  .  The  poet  Gray  nestles 
with  his  mother  near  the  church  that  he 
has  consecrated.  His  monument  on  an 
eminence  beyond  the  church-yard  is  a 
heavy  affair  in  the  most  relentless  form 
of  British  art — but  is  redeemed  by  a 
dozen  of  the  noblest  lines  of  the  '  Elegy.' 
The  whole  thing  looked  quite  new,  and  I 
was  a  little  disappointed.  But  it  was  a 
perfect  day.  A  few  bees  were  humming 
around  the  tomb,  as  if  they  were  chant- 
ing the  '  Elegy,'  and  were  half  drunken 
with  its  sweets." 


The  following  Scotch  verses  were  writ- 
ten by  Bret  Harte  in  reply  to  some  jest- 
ing stanzas  in  the  vernacular  written  by 
my  husband. 

SCOTCH  LINES  TO  A.  S.  B. 

From  an  unintelligent  Foreigner. 
We  twa  hae  heard  the  gowans  sing, 

Sae  saft  and  dour,  sae  fresh  and  gey. 
And  paidlet  in  the  brae,  in  Spring, 

To  scent  the  new  mown  "  Scots  wha  hae." 

But  maist  we  loo'ed  at  e'en  to  chase 

The  pibroch  through  each  wynd  and  close, 

Or  climb  the  burn  to  greet  an'  face 
The  skeendhus  gangin'  wi'  their  Joes. 

How  aft  we  said  "Eh  Sirs!"  and  "  Mon " ! 

Likewise  "  Whateffer  " — apropos 
Of  nothing.    And  pinned  faith  upon 

"  Aiblins  " — though  winy  we  didna  know. 

We've  heard  nae  mon  say"gowd"  for  "gold," 
And  yet  wi'  all  our  tongues  up-curled, 

We — like  the  British  drum-beat — rolled 
Our  "  R's  "  round  all  the  speaking  worruld. 

How  like  true  Scots  we  didna  care 
A  bawbee  for  the  present  tense, 

But  said  "  we  will  be  "  when  we  were. 
'Twas  bonny — but  it  wasna  sense. 

And  yet,  "  ma  f  rien  "  and  "  trusty  f  rere," 
We'll  take  a  right  gude  "  Willie  Waught " 

(Tho'  what  that  may  be  is  not  clear, 
Nor  where  it  can  be  made  or  bought). 

He  was  a  constant  buyer  and  reader 
of  fiction,  and  while  hypercritical  regard- 
ing his  own  work,  all  that  was  worthy  in 
the  writings  of  other  men  roused  him  to 
enthusiasm.  On  its  appearance  in  Sep- 
tember, 1893,  Stevenson's  Catriona  awoke 
his  warmest  admiration.  Calling  one  day 
after  reading  the  opening  chapters,  he 
spoke  highly  of  his  increasing  interest 
in  the  story,  and  suggested  lending  us 
his  copy  when  he  had  finished  reading  it. 

Next  day  he  hurried  in,  carrying  a 
brand-new  Catriona. 

"You  must  read  this.  I  haven't  read 
all  mine  yet,  but  I  want  you  to  read 
Catriona  right  away  now,  so  I  bought 
you  a  copy.    It's  simply  delightful!" 

Another  book  that  fascinated  him  was 
Ambrose  Bierce's  volume  of  weird  stories, 
In  the  Midst  of  Life,  a  book  but  little 
known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
one  which  he  had  not  heard  of  until, 
chancing  upon  the  volume  in  a  local  li- 
brary, I  showed  it  to  him. 


Angels  Unawares 


BY  GRACE   LATHROP  COLLIN 


THE  stream  of  Miss  Sarah  Jennings's 
energy  knew  no  cessation.  But  it 
was  not  a  stream  which  flowed  in 
a  smooth  current;  it  moved  in  jets  and 
spurts,  consecutive,  yet  distinct.  Her 
methods  of  procedure  fell  into  numeri- 
cal sequence.  Thus  on  one  August 
morning  she  might  have  been  seen,  first, 
picking  her  vigorous  way  among  the  dew- 
wet  rows  of  vegetables  leading  to  the 
barn  door.  Second,  the  head  of  a  horse 
with  whitish  coat  speckled  with  maroon, 
who  had  been  viewing  the  universe  with 
dispassionate  benevolence  from  the  stable 
window,  abruptly  withdrew.  Third,  after 
premonitory  clatter,  this  horse  pro- 
gressed down  the  lane,  drawing  a  top- 
buggy  with  wheels  so  clay-spattered  that 
they  matched  the  roadway.  Fourth, 
leaving  the  horse  fastened  by  a  rope  to 
the  gnawed  hitching-post,  Miss  Sarah, 
with  accelerated  energy,  strode  back  to 
the  house.  Thereupon  succeeded  an  ex- 
ceptionally long  pause  before  she  reap- 
peared for  her  fifth  enactment,  this  time 
from  the  front  door,  and  attired  in  Sun- 
day black  silk  and  bonnet  with  bunch  of 
jiggling  jet.  As  she  guided  the  steed 
into  the  road,  she  felt  anxiously  in  her 
pocket  for  the  door-key  which  she  had 
just  deposited  therein;  and  finally,  as  the 
horse  with  many  mannerisms  fell  into 
his  usual  amble,  she  turned  to  descry, 
through  the  little  oblong  glass  in  the 
buggy  curtain,  whether  the  house  was 
where  she  had  left  it  a  second  before. 
She  found  that  as  yet  it  was  remaining 
stationary,  with  the  blue-curtained  win- 
dow in  the  back  gable  peering  like  a 
wistful  eye  above  the  great  bowlders  at 
the  turn  of  the  road.  Arrived  at  this 
point,  she  considered  her  preparations 
accomplished,  her  departure  achieved. 
"  Get  up  \"  said  Sarah,  reassured,  and 
lifted  the  reins  to  slap  the  horse,  whose 
anatomy  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
buggy  seat  ended  abruptly  at  the  peak  of 
his  collar. 


As  they  drew  near  the  Knapp  house, 
the  horse  of  his  own  accord  turned  into 
the  broad  grassy  hollow  which  led  to  the 
horse-block.  The  house  had  been  origi- 
nally red,  and  as  the  succeeding  coats  of 
white  paint  had  worn  thin,  pinkish 
streaks  were  now  left  along  the  edges 
of  the  clapboarding.  Two  rows  of  white 
phlox  led  up  to  the  door,  with  a  porch, 
and  steps  of  broad  granite  slabs.  As  the 
buggy  stopped,  Miss  Lauretta  Knapp,  in 
Sunday  silk  and  bonnet  with  white  lilacs, 
came  lightly  down  the  flower-bordered 
path. 

"  You  always  were  prompt,  Sarah," 
said  she,  stowing  away  a  white  paper 
box  under  the  seat. 

"  Better  be  ready  and  not  to  go,"  re- 
plied Sarah,  and  quoted  the  remainder 
of  that  dismal  proverb  as  they  started 
down  the  road,  while  Lauretta,  in  her 
turn,  twisted  over  the  buggy  side  to  give 
her  dwelling  a  final  glance  of  admonition. 

"  They  have  a  lovely  day  for  the  anni- 
versary," said  Lauretta. 

"Yes.  I  guess  they  couldn't  have 
asked  for  a  better  day  than  this  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  for  found- 
ing Putnam,"  responded  Sarah,  her  eyes 
on  the  horse,  who  was  ascending  a 
slope  which  from  his  manoeuvres  appear- 
ed alpine. 

"  I  suppose,"  went  on  Lauretta,  tenta- 
tively, "  that  in  all  these  years  there  have 
been  tremendous  strides  made."  Not 
that  she  was  concerned  in  the  least 
whether  there  had  been  "  strides  "  or  not, 
but  simply  because  the  sensation  of  idle 
hands  in  her  lap  brought  the  obligation 
of  formalities — such  as  an  appropriate 
choice  of  themes  for  discussion  on  the 
way  to  the  town  anniversary. 

"  ~No  doubt,"  assented  Sarah ;  "  won- 
derful !" 

"  Although,  for  my  part,  I  don't  see 
how  any  house  could  be  built  better  than 
ours,  with  oak  rafters  and  a  big  centre 
chimney."     In  generalities,  everything; 
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in  particulars,  nothing — was  Lauretta's 
motto. 

"  Neither  can  I,"  responded  Sarah,  em- 
phatically. Then,  when  the  horse,  after 
infinite  precaution,  was  safely  prepared 
to  descend  the  hillock,  she  continued: 
"And  I  haven't  found  anything  prettier 
than  the  old  blue-and-white  coverlets, 
or  tasted  anything  better  than  cake 
mixed  by  the  old  recipes,  or  sat  in  any 
handsomer  or  more  comfortable  chairs,  or 
heard  of  any  abler  people,  than  there 
were  in  those  days." 

Lauretta  assented  eagerly.  There  was 
nothing  forced  in  her  acquiescence.  The 
friendship  of  the  two  women  was  found- 
ed upon  a  fine  deference  for  each  other's 
individuality.  It  was  cemented  by  their 
similarity  of  experience;  for  each  had 
found  herself  left  in  her  homestead  as 
the  sole  representative  of  the  family,  each 
was  familiar  with  the  loneliness  of  widely 
scattered  companions,  each  had  adopted 
the  habit  of  wearing  perpetual  black  in 
memory  of  kinsfolk  whose  names  after 
long  years  of  separation  recalled  only 
childish  faces.  Appended  to  the  tacitly 
granted  agreement  that  Sarah  was  the 
leader  was  the  tacit  understanding  that 
Lauretta  was  quite  free  to  "  speak  her 
own  mind."  Obviously,  however,  com- 
ments upon  Progress  were  no  longer  in- 
cumbent; for  when  two  are  perfectly 
agreed,  how  can  a  discussion  be  main- 
tained? 

In  social  silence  they  drove  on.  The 
effect  of  the  landscape  was  so  pictorial 
that  a  frame  held  up  at  random  could 
scarcely  have  avoided  enclosing  some 
satisfactory  composition  of  stone  wall 
and  roadway,  or  of  tree  and  field,  or 
of  low-lying  farm-house  and  gambrel- 
roofed  hay-barns.  There  was  an  im- 
pression of  vividness  of  color  and  solidity 
of  line  such  as  is  rendered  by  a  Claude 
Lorraine  glass.  The  white  clouds  rose  in 
battlements  above  the  rounded  hills,  the 
verdure  seemed  polished,  the  trees  carved. 
While  the  scene  lacked  the  pensive  charm 
of  evanescent  beauty,  it  offered  ample 
compensation  in  its  cheering  sense  of  a 
permanent  and  compact  completeness. 
The  serene  sky  was  a  fairly  palpable 
dome,  adjusted  immediately  over  Put- 
nam and  its  surrounding  suburbs. 

"  I  hope  'twasn't  a  great  bother  for  you 
to  put  up  the  lunch  for  us  both,"  said 


Sarah,  as  they  proceeded  in  leisurely 
fashion  along  the  narrow  road — a  buff 
road,  striped  lengthwise  with  two  green 
bands  of  grass. 

"  You  know  I  was  glad  to  do  it,  Sarah. 
It  wasn't  the  least  mite  of  trouble.  The 
only  thing  that  worried  me  was  that  we'd 
have  to  go  without  our  good  hot  cups 
of  tea.  I've  put  some  cold  tea  in  a  bottle, 
and  we  can  add  spring  water.  But  I  al- 
ways did  think  that  cold  tea  was  poor 
stuff." 

"  Do  you  happen  to  remember,  Lau- 
retta, that  in  the  notices  of  the  Day's  Ex- 
ercises, given  out  from  the  pulpit  last 
Sunday,  one  was,  '  Tea  will  be  served  at 
the  Ladies'  Club  during  the  afternoon '  ? 
Now  I  suppose  you  wouldn't — " 

"  Sarah  Jennings,  you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you'd  go,  after  driving  all  day 
and  getting  all  blown  about,  and  in  your 
old  gloves  anyway — you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you'd  think  of  going  to  a  tea 
party  with  a  lot  of  strangers?" 

"  No,  no,  of  course  not,"  said  Sarah, 
hastily,  "  only  I  thought  that  if  you'd  for- 
gotten the  notice  and  had  wanted  tea,  I'd 
have  had  it  on  my  conscience." 

Neither  of  the  two  ladies  had  the  name 
of  being  "  a  great  hand  to  run  on."  The 
Tea  topic,  like  that  of  Progress,  was  con- 
sidered closed. 

Miss  Jennings  and  Miss  Knapp  lived 
within  a  region  known  within  the  limits 
of  Putnam  as  "  the  country."  But  the 
two  felt  no  such  implication  of  vague- 
ness about  their  dwelling-place.  To  their 
minds,  their  local  habitations  were  set 
cozily  in  one  of  the  world's  centres  of 
distribution,  by  name — definitely  supplied 
by  the  cross-roads  grocery,  with  a  post- 
office  included  among  its  more  modern 
"  notions  " — East  Weston.  Their  day's 
expedition  was  no  offering  from  out- 
landers  to  civic  pride,  but  a  recognition 
of  one  commonwealth  by  another.  Yet, 
side  by  side  with  this  assurance,  was  an 
inborn  timidity  concerning  the  meeting 
of  strangers  on  strange  ground.  To  meet 
on  ancestral  acres,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  homestead  roof-tree,  was  another 
matter  quite.  But  the  authority  of  their 
environment  gone,  they  felt  stripped  as 
crustaceans  without  their  shells.  Indeed, 
by  some  strange  process  of  habit,  the 
houses  and  their  occupants  had  grown 
to  be  apparent  parts  the  one  of  the  other. 
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Sarah's  cool  blue  eyes,  her  iron-gray  hair, 
her  severe,  angular  form,  seemed  liter- 
ally an  emanation  from  the  small-paned 
blue  windows,  the  weather-beaten  shingles, 
the  bowlder-fenced  door-yard.  The  with- 
ered roses  on  Lauretta's  cheeks,  the  faded 
daintiness  of  her  entire  person,  were 
no  less  in  accord  with  her  home,  sug- 
gestive of  old-time  bloom,  approachable 
between  prim  white  blossoms.  From  un- 
familiar contact  each  woman  felt  not 
only  an  emotional,  but  a  physical  shrink- 
ing, concealed  by  each  with  incongru- 
ously misleading  tactics.  Lauretta,  the 
mistress  of  all  she  surveyed,  bore  her- 
self as  the  worm  before  it  has  turned; 
Sarah  assumed  an  aspect  of  pugnacity 
toward  city-bred  humanity  never  shown 
before  the  gentle-eyed  farm  beasts,  who 
gratefully  conceded  her  local  importance. 

"  Lauretta,  as  we  had  such  an  early 
breakfast,"  suggested  Sarah,  "  would  you 
mind  having  lunch  just  as  soon  as  the 
noon  whistle  blows  ?" 

"  I'm  as  hungry  now  as  I  used  to  be 
that  last  half-hour  before  recess,"  replied 
Lauretta. 

"  Then  let's  have  lunch  right  now," 
said  Sarah,  decisively. 

Before  them  lay  a  Corot  landscape. 
On  the  right  a  feathery  ash,  with  supple 
fingers  of  shadow  clinging  across  the 
grass  -  roughened  road ;  on  the  left  a 
rounded,  fluffy  mass  of  maples.  Thither 
Sarah  directed  her  steed,  who  turned  will- 
ingly enough  into  the  grass  by  the  road- 
side, and,  with  more  energy  than  he  had 
yet  displayed,  buried  his  nose  in  a  little 
brown  stream  that  ran  out  from  under  a 
cleft  in  the  stone  wall.  Lauretta  watched 
her  friend  admiringly  as  she  arranged  the 
horse's  nose-bag,  and  then  washed  her 
hands  in  a  pebbly  basin  filled  with  spring 
water.  "  I  wish  I  were  more  like  you, 
Sarah,"  said  she.  "  If  I'd  been  by  my- 
self, I'd  never  have  opened  my  lunch- 
box  till  the  whistle  blew,  no  matter  if  I 
was  starving  and  there  was  a  sightly 
place  like  this  ahead  of  me." 

"  Pshaw !  pshaw !"  commented  Sarah, 
secretly  delighted  with  the  tribute.  Then 
Lauretta  produced  the  white  box,  and 
each  lady,  with  a  red-bordered  napkin  in 
her  lap,  tasted  the  nectar  and  ambrosia 
known  only  to  picnickers. 

"  I  brought  a  box,"  said  Lauretta,  as  she 
deftly  manipulated  a  hard-boiled  egg  and 


an  envelope  of  salt  and  pepper,  "instead 
of  a  basket,  because  then  we  can  throw 
it  away  and  not  be  bothered  with  it  com- 
ing home." 

"  Urn,  urn,"  responded  Sarah,  under- 
standing^. Her  chicken  sandwich  lacked 
cohesiveness,  and  she  had  just  succeeded 
in  making  satisfactory  headway. 

At  dessert-time  the  horse's  nose-bag 
was  removed  by  his  solicitous  mistress, 
that  he  might  gratify  his  penchant  for 
young  maple  boughs.  In  the  buggy  the 
two  ladies  sipped  diluted  cold  tea  from 
tiny  cups,  and  nibbled  and  commented 
upon  slices  of  the  famous  Knapp  fruit 
cake.  "  But  I  knew  the  tea  wouldn't  be 
good,"  sighed  Lauretta ;  "  it's  better  when 
it's  strong,  and  insipid  when  it's  weak." 

"  It's  very  good  for  cold  tea,"  offered 
Sarah,  shaking  out  stray  crumbs  from 
the  lap-robe. 

"  I  don't  think  much  of  it,"  again 
sighed  Lauretta,  folding  the  napkins. 

"  Well,  of  course  there's  nothing  like 
a  hot  cup,"  agreed  Sarah. 

"  Of  course  not."  Then,  after  a  pause, 
"  Sarah,  do  you  know,  after  all,  I  can't 
see  my  way  clear  to  throw  this  box  away. 
It's  as  good  as  new,  and  some  time  I'll 
want  one  just  like  it.  It  seems  so  waste- 
ful. Would  you  mind  if  I  put  it  back 
under  the  seat  ?" 

"  We'd  never  know  it  was  there,"  said 
Sarah,  "  and  I  never  could  bring  myself 
to  throw  away  a  perfectly  good  box." 

Emboldened  by  this  confession  of  self- 
indulgence,  Lauretta  continued  her  medi- 
tations aloud, — "  If  it  weren't  for  going 
into  a  room  full  of  people  who  don't  know 
and  don't  care  who  you  are — " 

"  I  shouldn't  think  of  going,"  broke  in 
her  companion,  conclusively.  "  That  gen- 
eral notice  may  suit  some  people,  but  I'd 
never  feel  that  I'd  been  properly  asked 
without  a  special  invitation." 

"  You're  quite  right,  Sarah,"  concurred 
Lauretta,  "  quite  right.  I  wouldn't  go, 
either,  where  I  wasn't  expected." 

The  next  corner,  important  with  a  sign- 
post, brought  them  out  from  the  single- 
track  roadway,  the  peculiar  property  of 
East  Weston,  upon  the  main  line  which 
led  to  the  Rome — locally  known  as  Put- 
nam— of  all  that  suburban  neighbor- 
hood. Immediately  the  top-buggy  lost 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  vehicle 
in  sight.    Each  bend  of  the  road  revealed 
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that  the  two  ladies  had  many  com- 
panions on  their  patriotic  pilgrimage.  It 
was  plain  that  this  expedition,  which, 
viewed  from  East  Weston,  had  seemed 
a  trifle  bold  and  dashing,  was  already 
receiving  popular  sanction.  Obviously 
the  eccentricity  would  have  been  to  re- 
main at  home.  Stimulated  by  the  reali- 
zation that  they  were  part  of  a  popular 
movement,  Sarah  reached  for  the  whip 
and  rattled  it  fiercely  in  its  socket,  and 
Lauretta  smoothed  the  linen  lap  -  robe. 
Thus  they  were  prepared  to  salute  with 
due  dignity  the  vehicles  which  appeared 
in  the  bend  of  the  road  behind  and 
disappeared  in  front,  even  as  on  the 
high  seas  an  "  ocean  greyhound  "  passes 
a  freight-steamer.  Meanwhile  from  the 
little  window  in  the  buggy  curtain  Lau- 
retta reconnoitred  the  roadway  behind 
them,  and  reported  advancing  forces  to 
her  friend,  so  that  she  might  greet  with 
exactly  the  fitting  degree  of  warmth  their 
passing  fellow-travellers. 

"  There  come  the  Whitmans  now,  all  of 
them,"  ran  Lauretta's  monologue,  as  a 
"  democrat,"  drawn  by  a  pair  of  gray 
dappled  horses,  approached.  They  bow. 
"  Well,  I  think  they  would  need  to  have 
strong  horses.  Four  on  each  seat,  count- 
ing the  babies.  .  .  .  Here,  Sarah,  look 
quick!  Ned  Bainbridge  and  his  wife." 
They  bow.  "  She's  a  pretty  woman,  isn't 
she?  And  did  you  see  the  little  child, 
standing  between  her  father's  knees  ?  I'm 
so  glad  that  when  she  wanted  her  hat  off 
they  happened  to  hang  it  on  the  far  side 
of  the  buggy  from  us.  She  has  a  face 
like  a  flower.  .  .  .  You  needn't  hurry, 
Sarah,  but  here  come  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bain- 
bridge, the  old  people.  There'll  be  plenty 
of  time  before  they  get  past.  Good-morn- 
ing, good-morning.  Yes,  it  is  a  lovely 
day,  isn't  it  ?"  They  pass.  "  I  guess  they 
don't  know  how  that  buckboard  sags 
under  them.  And  see  how  much  too 
narrow  the  back  of  that  seat  is!  They 
don't  have  support  for  more  than  one 
shoulder  -  blade  apiece,  do  they  ?  .  .  .  . 
Well,  Sarah,  will  you  believe  it,  but 
they've  filled  a  wagon-box  with  chairs,  to 
bring  all  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  into  town. 
Isn't  that  nice?  Be  sure  you  bow  espe- 
cially to  old  Miss  Wheelock.  Sbe's  right 
in  front."  And  the  wagon,  bulbous  with 
black  parasols,  passed  on  its  festive  way. 

As  the  succeeding  bends  brought  them 


nearer  to  town,  it  was  Sarah  who  clutched 
Lauretta's  knee ;  for  now,  instead  of  being 
on  the  alert  for  friends  approaching  from 
behind,  the  speckled  horse  brought  them 
alongside  with  pedestrians  taking  their 
dignified  and  deliberate  way  by  the  foot- 
path, narrow  and  hard  packed.  "  There's 
Mrs.  Channing,"  exclaimed  Sarah,  rec- 
ognizing a  self-respecting  back  clad  in 
black  and  white  striped  dimity.  "  Well, 
she  is  smart,  at  her  age,  to  be  stepping 
off  to  town  at  this  rate.  How  do  you  do  ? 
Yes,  indeed,  Mrs.  Channing,  I've  been 
meaning  to  spend  a  day  with  you  this  long 
while.  No,  not  this  week,  the  week  after. 
Nicely,  thank  you.  Good-by.  .  .  .  And, 
Lauretta,  do  look  (you  mustn't  keep 
squirming  round  any  more;  they'll  see 
you),  there's  Deacon  Hollis  in  his  Sun- 
day suit,  walking  along  as  calm  as  if  he 
was  passing  the  plate.  Good-morning, 
Deacon.  This  is  a  great  occasion,  isn't 
it?  Yes,  we  thought  that  our  families 
ought  to  be  represented."  And  so  on, 
until  they  reached  the  covered  wooden 
bridge,  whose  clatter  and  rumble  appeared 
to  afford  the  speckled  horse  a  childish  de- 
light. Then  an  abrupt  turn  brought  them 
directly  upon  the  "  downtown  "  of  Put- 
nam, and  behold — they  found  themselves 
no  longer  upon  one  of  the  radii,  but  in  the 
very  centre  of  activity. 

"  Downtown  "  in  Putnam  was  a  region 
with  as  definite  geographical  boundaries 
as  an  island.  It  extended  through  exact- 
ly three  blocks  of  paved  streets,  office 
buildings,  and  shop  fronts.  To-day  this 
space,  always  in  itself  sufficiently  inter- 
esting, was  rendered  still  further  absorb- 
ing by  walls  awave  with  bunting  and 
flags;  with  air  resonant  with  strident- 
voiced  hucksters  offering  inconsequent  red 
and  blue  balloons ;  with  a  crowd  stationed 
along  the  sidewalk  in  such  close  ranks 
that  their  feet  covered  the  curb  in  an  un- 
broken scallop.  The  motion,  the  uproar, 
the  throng,  seemed  to  increase  the  tem- 
perature perceptibly.  Sarah  raised  the 
reins  and  slapped  the  horse,  who  was 
inclined  to  pause  and  marvel  over  urban 
manners  and  customs;  whereupon,  with  a 
slight  exhibition  of  nervous  resentment 
and  a  brisk  rattle  of  wheels,  he  drew  the 
ladies  on  to  the  region  of  "  uptown," 
immediately  adjacent. 

Once  again  on  the  smooth  gravel  road, 
between  arching  trees,  the  visitors  from 
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East  Weston  recovered  the  equanimity 
which  the  sordid  din  of  the  market-place 
had  shaken. 

Along  the  side  of  the  road,  where  the 
street  widened  before  branching  into  The 
Triangle,  a  line  of  carriages  was  already 
formed.  By  one  brief  comprehensive 
glance  Sarah  discovered  a  hiatus  in  the 
series  of  clay-colored  wheels,  and  by  a 
triumph  of  generalship  inserted  her 
equipage  between  two  others.  Then,  with 
a  happy  sense  of  their  part  well  done,  and 
a  release  from  all  terrestrial  responsi- 
bilities, the  two  women  proceeded  to  re- 
gard the  situation  from  the  purely  spec- 
tacular point  of  view. 

As  it  happened,  they  had  arrived  at 
one  of  those  fortuitous  moments  in  the 
course  of  preparation  when  the  drudgery 
is  accomplished,  but  the  few  last  effective 
touches  are  yet  in  progress.  The  audi- 
ence found  themselves  catching  the  spirit 
of  suspense,  of  anticipation,  of  heart- 
warming flattery  in  that  so  arduous  labors 
were  regarded  as  but  incidental  to  the 
final  scene.  There  was  an  enthusiasm- 
breeding  sense  of  intimacy;  for  in  the 
departure  from  the  course  of  their  every- 
day lives  the  spectators,  no  less  than  the 
actors,  were  playing  parts. 

With  fresh  acquisitions  of  interest, 
Sarah  and  Lauretta  watched  the  "  hacks  " 
which  now  and  again  drove  up  from  the 
station,  suit-cases  piled  high  beside  au- 
tocratic drivers,  genial  gentlemen  repre- 
senting government  securely  enclosed  be- 
hind carriage  doors.  There  were  occa- 
sional squads  of  militia  hurrying  to  head- 
quarters, regimental  coats  over  their 
arms,  helmets  in  hand.  There  were 
groups  of  Academy  boys,  proudly  draw- 
ing white  cotton  gloves  over  their  brown 
hands.  Here  and  there  an  "  Indian  " — 
for,  as  a  token  of  respect  for  the  past, 
"  the  aborigines "  were  to  figure  in  the 
procession — walked  along  to  his  appointed 
wigwam;  but  not  even  the  spectacle  of 
a  respected  citizen  attired  in  feather- 
duster  head-dress  and  gamboge  calico 
could  hold  attention  long.  Then  came 
fewer  stragglers.  Then  two  o'clock,  the 
appointed  hour,  boomed  out  from  the 
Court  House  clock.  Erom  the  further 
side  of  The  Triangle  came  the  first  blare 
of  a  brass  band.  "  It's  started.  They're 
coming!"  all  the  spectators,  who  have 
refrained  from  speaking  among  them- 


selves unless  already  acquainted,  now  cry 
in  unison. 

Slowly,  with  a  clearer  rhythm,  the  mu- 
sic approaches.  Round  the  curve  swings 
a  cordon  of  the  Putnam  police.  The 
music  seems  as  visible  as  they. 

Oh,  Columbia,  the  gem  of  the  ocean ! 

plays  the  band;  and  the  tune  seems  to 
bring  into  being  the  tanned  crews  from 
the  ship  anchored  down  the  harbor;  it 
seems  to  draw  in  its  train,  as  if  the  days 
of  the  Pied  Piper  were  again  come,  the 
crisp  militia,  the  firemen  dragging  their 
hydrangea-decked  hook-and-ladder,  the 
civilians  uniformed  by  badges  on  coat 
lapels,  the  Indians,  the  children,  the  no- 
tabilities in  their  carriages.  Then,  as  the 
first  grows  thin,  comes  fresh  music.  Ah, 
it  is  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  they  play,  and 
the  Veterans  follow,  with  rigidity  re- 
stored to  drooping  shoulders,  or  a  sol- 
dierly bearing  to  pompous  strides,  all  per- 
sonalities again  merged  by  the  compelling 
strains  into  comradeship.  Now  the  men 
who  a  few  minutes  since,  covered  with 
self-consciousness  as  with  garments,  slunk 
shamefaced  through  the  streets  to  the 
appointed  gathering-places,  are  passing 
with  the  glorified  dignity  of  those  who 
have  forgotten  themselves  in  the  spirit 
of  the  hour.  They  are  no  longer  Si  this 
and  Hi  that;  they  are  remote,  impersonal 
symbols  of  the  stern  heroism  of  their  fore- 
fathers, of  civic  pride,  of  patriotism. 
And  in  answer  to  the  thrill  of  this  old- 
time  music,  this  inspiration  of  concerted 
action,  this  dramatic  expression  of  their 
town's  intimate  history,  the  spectators' 
habitual  restraint  bursts  its  bounds.  The 
townsfolk  are  uplifted  in  a  fury  of  sen- 
timent. They  wave  handkerchiefs,  they 
shout,  the  tears  run  down  their  cheeks. 
They  scarcely  knew  it  then;  they  deny  it 
afterward.  But  white  -  faced,  wet  -  eyed 
they  are  left,  bending  forward  that  the 
last  moments  before  the  sluice-gates  are 
again  swung  to  upon  their  emotions  may 
be  their  own.  The  breeze  brings  back 
the  strains ;  they  are  "  Good-by,  Sweet- 
heart," now.  But  save  for  that  sound, 
already  reminiscent,  and  the  scurry  of 
small  boys  who  follow  close  at  the  heels 
of  the  "p'rade"  as  a  cloud  of  dust  pur- 
sues an  express  train,  the  street  is  bare. 

A  sigh  ran  through  the  crowd.  Then, 
their  hesitancy  broken,  each  group  be- 
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gan  to  bestir  itself,  some  aimlessly,  some 
purposefully,  but  all  moved  by  an  uncon- 
scious impulse  toward  activity. 

The  wheels  of  the  neighboring  wagons 
scraped  the  sides  of  Sarah's  buggy,  their 
horses  were  swung  round  against  her 
speckled  steed.  But  as  yet  she  sat,  indif- 
ferent to  such  trivialities,  her  quivering 
hands  indecisive,  her  blue-gray  eyes  dim. 
With  a  fine  delicacy  she  refrained  from 
looking  at  her  companion,  not  lest  her 
own  agitation  should  be  betrayed,  but 
lest  she  should  intrude  upon  the  other's 
shrines  of  sentiment,  perforce  unveiled. 
Looming  large  in  the  immediate  back- 
ground of  her  life  was  the  memory  of  that 
cohort  marching  to  the  common  im- 
pulse of  pride  in  the  fair  name  of  their 
venerable  town.  In  the  immediate  fore- 
ground lay  the  prospect  of  the  placid 
drive  behind  the  speckled  horse  back  over 
the  hills  to  the  untroubled,  undeviating 
routine  of  her  daily  life.  Ah,  well, 
doubtless — 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Would  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask; 

but  as  an  outlet  for  this  surging  emo- 
tion, suddenly  roused  from  apathy,  their 
tame  acceptance  was  intolerably  inade- 
quate. The  momentum  of  energy  de- 
manded expression. 

"Lauretta,"  cried  Sarah,  in  thrilling 
tones  — "  Lauretta,  we're  going  to  the 
Ladies'  Club  to  be  entertained!" 

"  Oh,  oh !"  quavered  Lauretta,  dismay- 
ed. But  then,  "Do  you  think  it  would 
hurt  the  horse  if  you  whipped  him?"  she 
added.  Miss  Sarah  seized  the  whip  from 
its  socket  and  laid  it  dexterously  along 
the  angular  speckled  flank. 

Meanwhile  the  crowd  was  slowly  ebb- 
ing from  the  street  where  stood  the 
Ladies'  Club  House.  Soon  the  house — a 
grayish  -  purple  cottage,  with  appliqued 
garlands  in  white,  in  effect  a  singularly 
happy  representation  of  an  old  Wedg- 
wood sugar-bowl — stood  deserted  in  an 
apparently  uninhabited  neighborhood.  In 
the  parlor  sat  two  dispirited  little  figures, 
each  clad  in  a  reckless  expanse  of  im- 
maculate pique.  It  was  a  dismal  pros- 
pect. Set  round  the  room  were  the  cases 
used  by  the  Woman's  Exchange;  behind 
their  glass  doors  hung  a  profusion  of  the 
over-dainty  articles  which  women  love 
to  present  to  each  other,  and  then  in 


time  of  need,  under  the  deplorable  delu- 
sion that  what  is  acceptable  as  a  gift  is 
tempting  as  a  purchase,  are  wont  to  in- 
vest their  tiny  capitals  of  time  and  money 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  laborious 
trifles.  In  a  corner  stood  a  wicker  tea 
table,  with  elaborate  paraphernalia  for 
refreshing  a  thirsty  and  exhausted  mul- 
titude. But  the  two  little  ladies  had  the 
feast  all  to  themselves. 

"  I  hate  to  think  what  Fred  will  say  to 
me  when  I  have  to  tell  him  at  supper  that 
no  one  came,"  said  the  one. 

"It  isn't  what  Harold  says;  it's  what 
he  looks.  But  when  I  put  it  to  him — 
1  After  watching  a  procession  in  New 
York,  wouldn't  you  be  glad  and  thank- 
ful to  escape  from  the  noise  and  crowd 
into  a  quiet  and  hospitable  room?' — he 
couldn't  deny  it.  All  he  could  say  was: 
'  But  Putnam  isn't  New  York,  you 
know.  I'm  not  sure  but  Putnamites  may 
be  as  fond  of  racket  for  one  day  in  every 
fifty  years  as  New-Yorkers  would  be  of 
silence  and  solitude.'  And  then  he  said 
something  about  one's  education  in  Put- 
nam character  beginning  with  one's 
grandfather.  Why,  I  feel  that  I  know 
the  people  very  well,  and  I've  lived  here 
barely  a  year." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I'm  sure  that  the  towns- 
folk and  I  have  been  very  intimate. 
They  were  so  punctilious  about  calling, 
and  so  cordial  about  inviting  us  out. 
Then  you  remember  that  I  asked  ever  so 
many  people's  advice  about  serving  tea 
here  this  afternoon;  for,  of  course,  being 
new-comers  from  the  city,  we  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  an  innovation  would  be 
acceptable.  And  everybody  said  that 
while  she  herself  might  be  detained,  she 
was  sure  that  there  were  any  number  of 
people  who'd  love  to  come.  Several  said 
that  they  thought  it  was  a  very  sweet 
idea  that  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent should  be  at  the  club-rooms,  if  we 
were  quite  sure  that  it  was  no  sacrifice  on 
our  parts.  Fancy,  when  we  could  see  the 
procession  perfectly  from  the  windows, 
being  jostled  about  on  the  sidewalk, — for 
pleasure !" 

"  Fancy !  But  do  you  know  what  Fred 
said  just  as  he  went  off  this  morning? 
'  You'll  be  lucky  if  you  corral  one !' " 

"  I  can't  understand  why  they  don't 
come.  Maybe  they  think  it's  too  early. 
But  it's  growing  late.    Suppose,  Aliee,  I 
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do  take  away  a  few  of  the  cups,  and 
Bring  them  on  gradually  as  they  come 
to  be  needed." 

Again  they  waited.  "  I  believe  I'll  put 
a  few  more  cups  into  the  cupboard,"  said 
Harold's  wife.  She  was  returning  de- 
jectedly, when  Fred's  wife,  from  her  post 
behind  the  tea  table,  suddenly  clutched 
her  and  pointed  out  of  the  window.  Up 
the  broad  road  there  approached  a  top- 
buggy,  its  canopy  swaying  with  the  ex- 
cited trot  of  a  speckled  horse,  his  head 
held  aloft  by  tense-drawn  reins.  It  drew 
up  at  the  horse-block.  Two  ladies  in 
black  silk  alighted. 

"  They  don't  seem  quite  decided  about 
coming  in,"  said  Harold's  wife.  "  I'm 
going  out  to  stop  them  and  make  sure." 

"  You  must  bring  them  in,"  called 
Fred's  wife  above  the  crackle  of  flying 
skirts.  "  Don't  let  them  go  away,  please, 
no  matter — " 

While  she  bustled  about  with  the  al- 
cohol and  the  tea  -  ball,  she  kept  one 
anxious  eye  upon  her  co-mate  and  com- 
rade in  exile,  who  was  shaking  hands  ef- 
fusively with  the  two  ladies  yet  standing 
on  the  horse-block,  and  then  by  the  very 
force  of  her  cordiality  was  drawing  them 
up  the  walk. 

At  the  door  Fred's  wife  met  them,  with 
the  manner  of  a  hostess  greeting  her  most 
cherished  guests.  "  We're  so  glad  to  see 
you,"  she  chimed.  "  You  must  be  so  tired. 
Come  right  in  and  sit  down.  This  chair 
is  considered  the  most  comfortable,  and 
let  me  take  your  wrap." 

"Wasn't  the  parade  nice?"  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  club  went  on  in  alter- 
nating strains.  "  Yes,  we're  very  proud. 
Did  you  see  my  husband  ?  Why,  he  was 
in  the  militia,  the  second  from  the  end  in 
the  seventh  row.  Cream  or  lemon  ?  Yes, 
we  have  them  both  right  here.  How  nice 
that  you  came  just  now!  We  can  all 
have  a  cup  together." 

"  Are  you  sure,"  asked  Lauretta,  still  a 
little  tremulous,  "  that  we  aren't  putting 
you  to  any  trouble?" 

"  It  is  a  pleasure,"  replied  the  hos- 
tesses, and  there  was  the  ring  of  sin- 
cerity in  their  voices. 

"  We  felt  a  little  hesitation  about  com- 
ing," went  on  Sarah,  "  because  the  notice 
was  given  out  so  generally." 

"  But  you  know  it  was  meant  to  be  per- 
sonal," beamed  Harold's  wife,  "  and  al- 


though I  wish  that  there  were  some  other 
people  here  to  meet  you,  we  are  very 
fortunate  in  having  you  all  to  ourselves." 

"  I'm  glad  there  aren't  any  others  here," 
responded  Sarah,  composedly.  "  I  always 
did  dislike  a  crowd." 

"  But  are  you  sure,"  appealed  Lauretta, 
as  she  accepted  her  cup,  "  that  you  aren't 
all  tired  out  attending  to  all  the  other 
people  who've  been  here?" 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all." 

All  four  ladies  glowed  with  satisfac- 
tion. All  four  sipped  tea.  All,  con- 
sidering the  few  minutes  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, felt  strangely  intimate.  All 
exchanged  items  about  their  ancestors, 
regardless  of  whether  they  had  figured  or 
not  in  the  occasion  of  Putnam's  founda- 
tion. And  finally  each  couple  promised 
to  "  be  sure  and  stop  in,"  the  next  time 
that  either  passed  the  other's  way.  It  was 
an  eminently  successful  occasion. 

The  two  officials  of  the  Ladies'  Club  saw 
their  guests  to  the  carriage,  and  again, 
over  the  linen  lap-robe,  shook  hands. 

"  We're  so  very  much  pleased  that  we 
had  the  chance  for  a  nice  quiet  talk," 
said  the  president. 

"  I  think  that  we  happened  upon  a  very 
fortunate  interval,"  said  Lauretta. 

"  I  only  regret  that  you  have  not  made 
the  acquaintance  of  other  club  members," 
said  the  vice-president. 

"  We  are  quite  content  to  have  met  the 
two  chief  officers,"  said  Sarah. 

"  Some  time  you  must  come  to  one  of 
our  meetings.    The  rooms  are  full  then." 

"  How  very  nice!" 

"  Yes ;  I'm  sure  you'd  enjoy  it." 

"  Doubtless.  But  it  was  very  pleasant 
this  afternoon." 

"  Good-by,  good-by,"  called  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  club.  "  We're  so  glad 
you  came." 

"  Good-by,"  called  the  representatives 
of  East  Weston.    "  We're  glad  too." 

The  president  and  vice-president,  arm 
in  arm,  returned  up  the  walk.  Their 
faces  were  yet  wreathed  in  smiles. 
"  Now  aren't  you  thankful  that  we  car- 
ried out  our  plans?"  asked  Fred's  wife. 
"  I  guess  even  our  husbands  can't  say  a 
word  now  about  our  citified  ideas.  It  was 
worth  all  the  preparation,  wasn't  it,  just 
to  meet  these  two  old  dears?  Weren't 
they  sweet?" 
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"  Simply  idyllic.  Do  you  know,  I  came 
near  telling  the  pink-cheeked  one  how 
doleful  we'd  been,  and  how  she  and  her 
angular  friend  saved  the  day.  In  a  way, 
it  seems  as  if  they  ought  to  understand." 

A  gentle  mist  was  falling,  restrict- 
ing the  landscape  with  a  pleasurable  rest- 
fulness  to  a  strip  of  roadway,  its  boun- 
dary stone  wall,  and,  beyond,  to  mingled 
red  milkweed  and  golden-rod  in  upland 
meadows  rolling  softly  away  to  the  pearl- 
colored  sky.  The  two  friends,  blissfully 
relaxed  in  the  reaction  after  the  ad- 
ventures of  their  thrilling  day,  leaned 
back  in  the  buggy.  The  horse  took  his 
own  gait  along  the  grassy  road  that  led 


home  to  East  Weston.  Lauretta  broke 
the  silence. 

"  I  am  glad  we  went,  Sarah,"  she  said ; 
"  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  after  all. 
Weren't  they  pleasant-appearing  women  ? 
They  might  have  lived  in  East  Weston 
all  their  lives." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sarah ;  "  they  didn't  seem 
a  bit  like  strangers.  Do  you  know,  I  had 
a  feeling  that  we  were  deceiving  them, 
somehow,  in  not  telling  them  that  we 
hadn't  meant  to  come,  and  that  we 
dreaded  meeting  a  crowd,  and  that  we 
were  thankful  no  one  was  there." 

"  I  almost  did  tell,"  confessed  Lau- 
retta, "  for  it  seems  rather  a  pity,  doesn't 
it,  that  they'll  never  understand?" 


Without  the  Gate 

BY  ARTHUR   COL  TON 

THE  birds  have  gone  with  their  dewy  throats, 
Gone  to  its  covert  each  bubble  of  notes; 
The  rivers  and  rills 
In  the  folds  of  the  hills 
Mutter  their  Delphic  oracles. 

Spectral  birches,  slim  and  white, 

Stand  apart  in  the  pale  moonlight; 

The  faint  thin  cries 

Of  the  night  arise, 

And  the  stars  are  out  in  companies. 

They  are  but  lamps  on  your  palace  stair, 
My  queen  of  the  night  with  dusky  hair, 
Whose  heart  is  a  rose 
In  a  garden  close, 

And  the  gate  is  shut  where  the  highway  goes. 

Margaret,  Margaret,  early  and  late 

I  knock  and  whisper  without  that  gate. 

Oh,  may  I  win 

My  way  within, 

Out  of  the  highway  enter  in? 

I  knock  and  listen.    No  answer  yet? 
And  the  rose  still  slumbers,  Margaret? 
Early  and  late 
I  watch  and  wait, 

Eor  the  love  of  a  rose,  by  a  garden  gate. 
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Art  Effort  in  British  Cities 

BY  CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON 


TO  the  American  who  is  interested 
in  the  art  of  making"  cities  beauti- 
ful, no  nation  offers  more  inviting 
field  for  study  than  does  England.  Paris 
may  hold  up  an  ideal  of  municipal  achieve- 
ment earnestly  to  be  desired.  Belgium 
may  intensely  interest  with  its  story  of 
organized  and  elaborately  centralized  pri- 
vate effort.  But  England  shows  condi- 
tions so  like  our  own,  both  in  the  conquest 
to  be  made  and  in  the  means  that  are 
taken  to  obtain  it,  that  in  looking  thither 
we  see,  as  it  were,  our  own  efforts — sep- 
arately, dispassionately,  and  as  one  hard- 
ly sees  them  here,  where  they  cover  so 
wide  a  territory,  where  they  fluctuate  so 
rapidly,  and  one  loses  sight  of  the  gen- 
eral drift  in  a  fascinated  watching  of  the 
eddies. 

This  likeness  is  not  so  complete  as  to 
be  a  mere  replica.  National  peculiari- 
ties necessarily  assert  themselves  in  a 
work  which  is  so  largely  voluntary  and 
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individual.  Long  before  public  spirit  has 
suggested  association,  and  thus  given  self- 
consciousness  to  organized  endeavor  to 
make  cities  handsomer,  a  thousand  pri- 
vate and  selfish  efforts  have  put  their 
characteristic  stamp  on  the  cities  of  the 
nations.  It  can  be  said,  for  instance, 
that  to  an  American  nothing  is  as  strik- 
ing, in  the  half-suburban  residence  quar- 
ters of  an  English  city,  as  the  high  walls 
that  enclose  the  gardens. 

Edgbaston,  which  is  the  fashionable 
west-end  suburb  of  Birmingham,  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  it.  The  broad  streets, 
overhung  by  noble  trees,  curve  and  wind 
in  a  most  fascinating  manner,  presenting 
topographical  advantages  of  rare  loveli- 
ness-; but  the  houses  on  either  side  of  the 
road  are  enclosed  by  high  walls  of  brick 
and  stone.  Now  and  again  the  luxuriant 
ivy  gives  to  these  walls  a  beauty  of  their 
own,  and  trees  spreading  their  branches 
over  them  suggest  coolness,  seclusion,  and 
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beauty  within.  But  such  amenity  to  the 
public  way  has  come  not  because  of  the 
walls,  but  in  spite  of  them,  and  the  ob- 
server who  takes  the  aesthetic  stand-point 
sees,  when  he  goes  to  a  newer  suburb 
where  the  walls  are  of  glaring  brick,  and 
the  highway,  that  really  runs  between 
pleasant  gardens,  has  become  a  prison 
walk,  what  sacrifice  of  city  beauty  is 
made  by  this  custom  to  unconscious  sel- 
fishness— or,  in  politer  phrase,  to  that 
individualism  that  is  peculiar  of  the 
nation. 

The  walled  gardens  in  the  residence 
quarters  of  every  English  city  represent 
not  a  whim,  not  a  temporary  fashion, 
but  the  stamp  of  a  national  peculiarity. 
They  are  to  be  classed  with  the  familiar 
London  anomaly  of  the  plain  exterior  of 
houses  that  have  rare  beauty  within 
them.  Indeed,  of  all  the  English  societies 
that  are  working  on  various  lines  for 
civic  beauty,  not  one,  as  far  as  I  have 
learned,  has  ever  seriously  advocated  the 
removal  of  street  walls. 

There  is  another  characteristic  of  the 
nation  that  gives  to  its  movement  for 


municipal  art  a  development  not  evident 
among  Latin  races.  This  is  the  serious- 
ness with  which  it  is  taken  up — as  a 
work,  rather  than  as  a  joyous  artistic  ex- 
pression; as  a  duty  to  be  performed  con- 
scientiously and  solemnly.  The  result  is 
that,  where  much  of  the  effort  on  the  Con- 
tinent is  purely  decorative,  and  with  us 
is  most  yearningly  so,  in  England  it  ap- 
pears to  be  not  less  predominantly  edu- 
cational. We  have  very  little  which  cor- 
responds with  this  important  educational 
phase  of  English  effort  to  make  cities 
beautiful. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  a  British 
city  is  like  an  American  city  of  the  same 
size,  except  in  these  respects :  in  the  resi- 
dence quarters,  the  walled  gardens,  with 
their  disadvantages  and  merits;  in  the 
business  section,  the  better  condition  of 
the  pavements,  the  greater  interest  which 
age  has  given  to  the  architecture,  an  ab- 
sence of  sky-scrapers,  and  poorer  trans- 
portation facilities.  Both  cities  alike 
suffer  from  the  evil  of  black  smoke  and 
glaring  advertisements;  while  less  ob- 
viously to  the  casual  tourist  there  is  the 
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difference  in  that  greater  emphasis  which 
in  England  is  put  on  art  education  for 
the  people. 

When  one  goes  to  an  English  city  of 
"  the  provinces/'  say  to  Manchester,  or 
Birmingham,  or  Leicester,  or  Liverpool, 
or  Newcastle — and  asks  what  is  done  for 
municipal  art,  one  is  told  at  once  of  this 
less  obvious  achievement,  the  art  gallery 
and  art  school  that  belong  to  the  city, 
and  is  given  a  hint  that  in  the  technical 
school  also  there  may  be  something  of 
interest.  The  popular  awakening  to  artis- 
tic aspiration  in  England  arose  sixty 
years  ago  out  of  an  industrial  or  commer- 
cial condition  which  at  first  rendered  it 
national  instead  of  municipal.  England 
suddenly  realized  that  her  manufactures 
were  in  danger  for  lack  of  art.  British 
manufactures,  for  all  their  cheapness  and 
strength,  were  seen  to  be  losing  ground 
merely  because  they  were  ugly  and  unat- 
tractive. What  works  of  art  the  nation 
had,  in  any  branch,  wore  in  private 
hands.  The  era  was  that  of  the  doctrine 
of  free  trade,  and  of  this  the  exposition 


of  1851  was  finally  the  development.  The 
Prince  Consort,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
this  enterprise,  was  deeply  interested  also 
in  England's  art  interests,  and  when  the 
exposition  closed  with  a  money  surplus 
and  a  mass  of  presented  productions  of 
art  and  manufacture,  he  urged  the 
foundation  of  a  national  museum  of  in- 
dustrial art  from  this  illustrative  ma- 
terial and  the  money  in  hand.  So  arose 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  the 
Government's  Department  of  Practical 
Art,  subsequently  changed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art. 

With  its  fine  start  and  royal  patronage 
the  museum  grew  rapidly.  The  mediocre 
was  weeded  out,  the  art  treasures  of  the 
royal  palaces  were  lent  to  it,  and,  private 
individuals  following  royal  example,  a 
loan  system  was  established,  and  much 
of  the  art  wealth  that  had  been  long  in 
private  hands  became  accessible  to  the 
public.  In  this  way  was  furnished  in- 
centive and  inspiration,  and  South  Ken- 
sington was  made  the  power-house  of 
England's  activity  in  art  instruction. 
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Now,  in  every  English  city  one  finds  a 
school  of  art.  Thus  has  arisen  that  splen- 
did system  of  art  instruction  in  the  cities, 
by  technical  schools  and  by  art  schools, 
that  must  be  the  admiration  of  every 
student  of  the  municipal  art  of  to-day 
in  England — that  system  that  is  giving 
to  art  a  popular  dignity  unusual  in  these 
times,  showing  it  as  a  necessity,  not  a 
luxury,  erecting  noble  buildings  for  its 
purpose,  and  splendidly  equipping  them; 
instructing  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
people  in  its  principles,  and  so  develop- 
ing talent  and  raising  the  art  taste  and 
standard.  The  pertinence  of  all  this  to 
municipal  art  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
civic  beauty  will  not  be  overlooked,  even 
in  a  general  summary  of  its  advantages. 

The  Municipal  School  of  Art  at  Man- 
chester traces  its  origin  to  the  first  art 
school  that  in  1838  was  established  in  the 
provinces  in  imitation  of  the  London 
School  of  Design.  The  present  imposing 
building  was  erected  in  1881,  one  indi- 
vidual subscribing"  as  much  as  £8000,  and 
the  school  is  now  an  extremely  large  and 
flourishing  institution.  It  numbers  Wal- 
ter Crane  among  its  past  directors  of  de- 
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sign,  and  a  $50,000  addition  has  been 
lately  made  to  its  building,  out  of  profits 
of  the  Jubilee  Exposition.  The  new 
structure  includes  a  beautiful  exhibition- 
hall  where,  on  public  view,  are  the  loans 
from  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and 
the  rich  collection  of  the  school.  Across 
the  river  lies  an  industrial  quarter  of 
large  population.  Here}  through  the  be- 
quest of  an  individual,  is  a  park  in  which 
is  situated  the  Whitworth  Institute,  de- 
signed for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts 
by  a  museum,  gallery,  and  school.  The 
Manchester  School  of  Art  has  amalgama- 
ted with  the  latter  school.  Thus  the 
pupils  number  in  all  some  fourteen  hun- 
dred, divided  between  evening  and  day 
classes,  and  on  Saturdays  several  hun- 
dred teachers  from  the  board  schools  at- 
tend for  study. 

At  Birmingham,  where  the  art  schools 
were  the  first  municipal  schools  of  art 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  connection 
between  them  and  beautification  of  the 
city  has  been  recently  made  clearer. 
Here  there  are  1100  students  in  the  cen- 
tral building,  and  perhaps  4000  at  the 
branches.  The  excellence  of  the  Bir- 
mingham school, 
annually  attested 
by  the  proportion 
of  prizes  its  pu- 
pils secure  in  the 
national  competi- 
tion, has  attracted 
to  it  students 
from  a  wide  field. 
There  is  a  fine 
technical  school 
in  Birmingham, 
which  works  in 
harmony  with  the 
School  of  Art.  A 
very  earnest  spirit 
and  practical  ideal 
animates  instruct- 
ors and  pupils 
here,  and  has  cre- 
ated such  an  atti- 
tude toward  art  in 
its  broad  sense  as 
one  associates, 
with  an  individ- 
ual's limitations, 
with  William 
Morris.  The  re- 
sult  of  this  has 
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appeared  in  various  practical  things 
that  the  students  have  done  for  the 
city,  though,  as  usual,  local  appreciation 
came  after  that  from  abroad.  Door- 
plates,  stained  glass,  etc.,  have  been  de- 
signed by  the  students  for  the  art-school 
building,  and  lately  the  decoration  of  the 
Town  Hall  has  been  taken  up.  Instead 
of  filling  the  long  mural  panels  with  con- 
ventional design,  students  in  the  Munici- 
pal School  of  Art  have  painted  large 
figures    personifying    instrumental  and 


vocal  music  on  either  side  of  the  famous 
organ.  Further,  they  are  decorating  the 
walls  with  historical  paintings  pertinent 
to  Birmingham. 

In  the  smaller  cities  not  less  is  done 
proportionately  for  art  education  than 
in  the  larger.  At  Leicester,  the  techni- 
cal and  art  schools,  now  conducted  by 
the  corporation,  occupy  a  beautifully 
equipped  building  erected  in  1897  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $150,000.  The  schools  have 
about  1300  pupils,  of  whom  most  attend 
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in  the  evening,  and  are  managed,  as  usual, 
by  a  committee,  of  whom  about  half  are 
members  of  the  Council,  and  the  others 
private  citizens,  connoisseurs,  etc.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  art  needle-work 
department  here,  which  has  nearly  300 
pupils,  and  is  the  largest  in  Great  Brit- 
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ain,  is  under  the  management  of  an 
American  woman. 

In  this  art  educational  movement  of 
the  English  cities,  the  schools,  interesting 
as  they  are,  make  only  the  active  side  of 
a  constant  endeavor  of  which  municipal 
galleries  may  be  said  to  form  the  passive. 
These  not  only  reach  a  class  of  citizens 
whom  the  schools,  with  their  particular 
appeal  to  the  younger  generation,  could 
not  reach;  they  offer  a  constant  art  ideal 
that  keeps  the  goal  of  all  the  effort  high 
and  pure;  they  cultivate  almost  uncon- 
sciously the  public  taste,  and  put  the 
city's  stamp  of  practical  value  on  what 
to  so  many  of  its  citizens  might  seem  the 


merely  beautiful  and  dreamy.  That  mu- 
nicipalities can  successfully  maintain  art 
galleries  of  worth,  conduct  picture  ex- 
hibitions in  which  party  interest  never 
conflicts  with  art  ideals,  unhappily  seems 
strange  to  Americans. 

With  all  these  victories,  no  visitor  to 

the  manufactur- 
ing cities  can  fail 
to  see  that  civic 
art     has  much 
ground  to  regain. 
Palls     of  black 
smoke  destroy 
dreams    of  cities 
beautiful.  There 
are  restrictive 
laws  to  check  the 
evil,  but  it  is  hard 
to  secure  enforce- 
ment of  the  law 
when    men  look 
proudly  at  smoke 
as  a  proof  of  the 
city's  industry. 
In  Manchester 
the    lamp  -  posts 
are  very  hideous; 
overhead  wires 
are      suffered ; 
there  are  glaring 
advertisements ; 
and   so,   in  spite 
of  its  Town  Hall, 
its  vast  municipal 
work,     and  the 
strength     of  its 
art  educational 
effort,    the  town 
makes      a  poor 
showing  from  an 
aesthetic  point  of  view.     The  parks  in 
most  provincial  cities  owe  their  origin 
to  a  philanthropic  impulse.    The  trams 
are  not  uncommonly  an  eyesore,  owing 
to  prospective  acquirement  by  the  muni- 
cipality —  a    fact    that    naturally  dis- 
courages careful  maintenance  on  the  part 
of  the  operating  company. 

Here  and  there,  but  only  occasionally, 
one  finds  individuals  joining  to  form  a 
society  to  improve  the  city.  The  most 
distinguished  instance  of  this  is  proba- 
bly the  Cockburn  Association  of  Edin- 
burgh, founded  in  1875  expressly  "for 
the  improvement  of  Edinburgh  and  its 
neighborhood."    In  its  lone:  career  this 
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society  has  done  much  to  make  Edin- 
burgh deserve  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  It  re- 
peatedly lends  "  support  and  vigor  to  the 
Town  Council  in  their  exertions  for  im- 
provement," and  is  also  an  inspiration 
to  the  Council  by  forming  a  link  between 
the  civic  rulers  and  public  opinion. 

But  speaking  generally,  municipal  art 
is  not  advanced  in  English  provincial 
cities.  From  that  stand-point  they  are  in 
a  transition  stage.     They  have  grown 


rapidly,  and,  as  a  rule,  content  to  expend 
their  energy  in  laying  foundations  for  a 
future  civic  glory,  the  ugly  and  gross  has 
been  suffered  to  show  upon  the  surface. 
Below  are  the  efforts  that  will  tell:  firm, 
intelligent,  honest  grasp  of  municipal 
monopolies,  and  a  thorough  and  far- 
reaching  art  instruction. 

When  one  passes  from  the  provinces 
to  London  one  finds  general  condi- 
tions more  akin  to  those  in  New  York. 
Extremes    of    wealth   and   poverty  are 
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complemented,  as  usual,  by  extremes 
of  civic  splendor  and  squalor.  One 
is  confronted  by  a  mass  of  associated 
efforts,  represented  by  societies  for  ev- 
ery phase  of  civic  endeavor,  that,  with 
closer  organization  and  a  less  vast  sub- 
ject than  is  London,  might,  one  fan- 
cies, accomplish  more  than  it  has  for 
civic  beauty.  And  yet  much  is  attained, 
as  every  visitor  to  London  sees,  and  it 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  several  of 
these  societies,  bringing  "  national  "  into 


their  titles,  have  extended  their  efforts 
into  the  provinces. 

Among  the  societies  which  have  assumed 
for  their  province  the  appearance  of  the 
streets  are  the  Metropolitan  Drinking- 
fountain  and  Cattle-trough  Association, 
the  l^ational  Society  for  Checking  Abuses 
of  Public  Advertising,  and  the  Coal- 
smoke  Abatement  Society.  There  was 
also  formed  some  time  ago  a  society 
which  had  a  good  name  and  a  large  field, 
but  which  seems  to  have  languished,  the 
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Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Street 
Nuisances.  The  Drinking-fountain  As- 
sociation is  philanthropic  rather  than 
artistic  in  its  purpose,  expending  about 
$10,000  a  year  for  water  alone;  but  in  the 
statement  that  725  fountains  and  nearly 
800  troughs  are  in  use  by  it  the  society's 
connection  with  art  in  the  street  and  park 
is  clear. 

The  efforts  of  the  National  Society 
for  Checking  Abuses  of  Public  Advertis- 
ing are  designed  as  earnestly  to  prevent 
defilement  of  civic  dignity  as  they  are 
for  the  maintenance  of  rural  beauty. 

Edinburgh  has  had  for  several  years  a 
by-law  prohibiting  "  sky-signs  " — adver- 
tisements whose  letters,  standing  clear  of 
a  structure,  would  show  against  the  sky; 
Glasgow,  at  a  sacrifice  of  £4000  a  year, 
determined  that  the  municipal  trams 
should  not  be  disfigured  by  advertising; 
in  Manchester,  among  other  cities,  the 
Council  has  resolved  that  all  hoardings 
belonging  to  the  Improvement  Commit- 
tee shall  be  kept  free  of  advertising  and 
be  colored  in  maroon.  Various  archi- 
tects followed  the  city's  lead  in  this  mat- 
ter when  making  their  contracts.  More 
recently  London  adopted  a  sky-sign  act, 
and  within  a  few  months  the  powers  of 
Edinburgh  to  regulate  public  advertising- 
have  been  vastly  extended.  Flashing 
electric  signs  have  been  prohibited  in 
various  places,  and  the  society  has  turn- 
ed some  of  its  attention  to  street  noises 
and  to  the  thoughtless  littering  of  public 
places.  It  has  grown  more  powerful  with 
each  year  of  its  existence. 

The  Coal  -  smoke  Abatement  Society 
was  organized  at  the  end  of  1898,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Times 
by  Sir  William  Richmond.  It  attempts 
to  obtain  the  enforcement  of  existing 
laws,  to  secure  increased  efficiency  of 
legislation,  to  learn  what  is  done  to  abate 
the  smoke  nuisance  in  other  cities,  to 
promote  the  knowledge  of  methods  by 
which  smoke  can  be  prevented,  and  to 
encourage  such  preventive  inventions  by 
prizes  and  exhibitions. 

Among  the  voluntary  societies  for  the 
aesthetic  care  of  London  there  are  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Associa- 
tion, the  Commons  and  Foot-paths  Pres- 
ervation Society,  the  London  Playing- 
fields  Society,  the  Selborne  Society,  the 
Thames  Preservation  League,  the  Kyrle 
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Society,  and  finally  a  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee, which  is  semi-official.  It  should 
be  understood  that  London  is  peculiarly 
situated  in  the  matter  of  parks  and  open 
spaces.  First,  large  reservations  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  like  Hyde  Park  and 
Regent's  Park,  have  relieved  the  muni- 
cipality of  providing  such  parks.  Second- 
ly, in  the  better  residence  quarters  in- 
numerable squares,  adorned  with  flowers, 
shrubs,  lawns,  and  trees,  satisfy  aesthetic 
requirements,  even  though  they  belong, 
as  usually,  to  private  land-owners  and 
are  enclosed  by  iron  fences,  to  the  gates 
of  which  rent  -  payers  of  the  adjacent 
property  alone  have  keys.  And  these 
lessees  pay  well  for  their  luxury,  and 
gain  thereby  a  safe  play-ground  for  their 
children.  Third,  legislation  of  the  last 
few  years  has  opened  several  hundred 
neglected  church-yards  as  play-grounds 
for  populous  neighborhoods,  putting  them 
in  charge  of  local  and  central  authorities, 
who  first  restore  some  of  their  lost  beauty. 
Fourth,  of  the  villages  and  towns  that 
form  the  outskirts  of  London  each  is  apt 
to  have  its  common,  and  as  the  huge 
metropolis  gathers  them  to  itself,  what 
more  natural  than  that  these  commons 
should  become  suburban  parks? 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  a 
city  of  such  vast  area  and  of  high  land 
values  there  is  little  need  of  private  ef- 
fort for  securing  open  spaces.  The  com- 
mons opportunity  alone  has  given  rise  to 
the  voluntary  association  of  citizens  who 
make  it  their  task,  in  the  Commons  and 
Foot-paths  Preservation  Society,  to  see 
that  the  metropolis  avails  itself  of  this 
chance  for  suburban  parks.  Since  its 
establishment,  in  1865,  large  areas  that 
were  previously  appropriated  have  been 
restored  to  the  public;  and  many  of  the 
most  important  open  spaces  (Epping  For- 
est, Wimbledon,  Blackheath,  Tooting,  and 
Hampstead)  have  been  placed  under  suit- 
able management  in  the  public  interest. 

Closely  in  line  with  this  society  is  the 
Thames  Preservation  League.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  league  are  the  preservation 
of  the  Thames  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
its  tributaries,  for  public  enjoyment. 

If  the  work  of  these  societies  tends  to 
a  negative  character,  that  of  the  Metro- 
politan Public  Gardens  Association  is  as 
distinctly  positive  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
vide the  metropolis  with  open  spaces. 
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The  organization  is  a  very  strong  one. 
It  not  only  provides  open  spaces  through 
various  means,  but  it  places  seats  in  many 
public  sites,  plants  trees  in  gardens  and 
streets,  makes  improvements  in  existing 
play-grounds,  and  has  erected  numerous 
drinking-fountains  by  special  donations 
for  that  purpose.  Its  report  for  1898 
stated  that  since  its  birth,  in  1882,  the 
society  had  laid  out,  wholly  or  in  part, 
98  play-grounds  or  gardens,  and  had  com- 
pleted 300  other  undertakings  for  Lon- 
don's betterment. 

In  the  work  of  the  London  Playing- 
fields  Society  the  aesthetic  purpose  is  en- 
tirely incidental.  Still,  in  the  provision 
of  suburban  cricket,  football,  and  tennis 
grounds  for  the  thousands  of  young  men 
who  are  able  to  make  a  slight  payment 
for  their  amusement  (and  who  without 
these  facilities  would  tend  to  crowd  poor- 
er athletes  from  the  public  parks)  some- 
thing certainly  is  accomplished  for  the 
pleasing  aspect  of  the  suburbs.  The 
Kyrle  Society  in  its  London  branch  is 
also  mainly  philanthropic  in  aim.  It 
has,  however,  a  Decorative  section,  of 
which  a  purpose  is  "  to  foster  a  knowledge 
and  love  of  art  by  such  means  as  may  be 
available,"  and  an  "  Open  Spaces "  sec- 
tion, which  not  only  co-operates  with  the 
Metropolitan  Gardens  and  the  Commons 
societies,  but  does  what  it  can  by  itself. 
In  a  recent  year  the  work  of  the  Decora- 
tive section  included  mural  paintings 
representative  of  country  life  for  a  gen- 
eral room  in  the  Municipal  Lodging- 
house;  and  at  the  close  of  its  twentieth 
year,  in  1896,  the  society  reported  that 
191  institutions  had  profited  in  this  way 
from  its  efforts. 

The  Selborne  Society,  which  is  also 
in  this  group,  has  devoted  itself  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  protection  of  wild  nature 
than  of  urban  amenities,  but  for  the 
preservation  of  several  open  spaces  and 
historical  buildings  in  London  it  has 
joined  its  efforts  to  those  of  the  societies 
we  have  named. 

Another  group  of  the  London  societies 
is  representative  of  the  effort  of  citizens 
to  preserve  interesting  traces  of  history. 
This,  naturally,  is  a  far  greater,  if  not 
more  important,  work  in  the  old  cities  of 
Europe  than  with  us.  Modern  progress 
and  growth,  which  are  not  less  marked 
there  than  here,  must  not  be  suffered  to 


destroy  the  history  which  the  past  has 
so  fully  written  on  London  streets.  We 
have,  accordingly,  the  Committee  for  the 
Survey  and  Registration  of  the  Old 
Memorials  of  Greater  London,  as  a  de- 
partment of  the  County  Council's  work; 
and  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings,  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion, which  preaches  protection,  not  resto- 
ration. This  was  founded  by  William 
Morris,  and  takes  as  its  excellent  but 
unusual  creed  the  dictum,  "Renewal  of 
old  work  should  never  be  resorted  to  un- 
less repair  is  impossible.  When,  un- 
fortunately, renewal  is  the  only  course, 
the  new  work  should  be  carefully  design- 
ed as  far  as  may  be  to  harmonize  with 
the  old,  but  not  to  be  made  in  imitation 
of  it,  or  of  any  existing  work  elsewhere." 

But  beyond  all  associated  effort,  which 
is  large  in  London,  and  all  official  effort, 
which  by  comparison  with  Paris  is  in- 
significant, much  must  always  depend 
on  individual  sentiment  and  private  ac- 
tion. To  that  are  due  the  flowers  in  bal- 
conies and  those  window  gardens  that  are 
the  lovely  distinction  of  English  cities, 
and  bring  into  the  heart  of  London  a 
touch  of  unexpected  rural  beauty.  This 
may  be  held  to  balance  fairly  the  official 
remissness  in  the  great  city's  lighting, 
where  clumsy  lamp-posts  lend  no  beauty 
to  the  street  by  day,  and  show  at  night 
a  flickering  flame  which  makes  the  vast 
metropolis  compare  sadly  with  electric- 
lighted  villages  in  America.  And  if 
this  important  result  of  private  initia- 
tive be  not  sufficiently  ambitious  or 
public-spirited,  we  may  turn  to  a  long 
list  of  gifts,  in  which  the  bringing  of  the 
Obelisk  to  London  and  its  setting  up,  the 
private  presentation  of  many  costly  play- 
grounds, and  now  the  decoration  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  will  have  a  just  promi- 
nence. 

There  is  a  dream  of  a  London  far 
more  beautiful  and  splendid  than  exists. 
The  new  Thames  Embankment  is  a  fea- 
ture of  it.  The  clearing  out  recently  of 
the  old  buildings  which  hid  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  the  Abbey  was  a  step 
in  its  direction.  The  Bethnal  Green  plan 
for  the  housing  of  the  poor,  the  great 
new  thoroughfares,  the  promised  street 
that  is  to  descend  from  Holborn  to  the 
Strand  —  these  are  conquests  that  give 
courage  to  the  fighters. 


The  Sea-Dog 


BY  T.  JENKINS  HA  INS 


HE  was  a  yellow  brute,  mangy,  lean, 
and  treacherous-looking.  He  had 
been  in  two  ships  where  dogs  were 
not  particularly  liked  by  the  officers,  and 
the  last  one  had  gone  ashore  in  the  dark- 
ness during  a  northeast  gale  off  the  Fry- 
ing Pan.  How  he  had  come  ashore  from 
the  wreck  was  a  detail  beyond  his  reason- 
ing. Here  he  was  on  the  beach  of  North 
Carolina,  and  not  one  of  his  shipmates 
was  left  to  take  care  of  him. 

He  had  at  first  foraged  among  the 
bushes  of  beach  myrtle  and  through  the 
pine  woods,  stealing  into  the  light-keep- 
er's yard  at  Bald  Head  during  the  hours 
of  darkness,  and  rummaging  through  his 
garbage  for  a  bit  of  food  to  keep  the  life 
within  his  mangy  hide.  He  had  now 
been  ashore  for  nearly  five  months,  and 
during  all  that  time  he  had  shown  an 
aversion  to  the  light  -  keeper's  society. 
There  was  no  other  human  habitation  on 
the  island,  and  the  light-keeper  had  fired 
a  charge  of  bird-shot  at  him  on  two  occa- 
sions. This  had  not  given  him  greater 
confidence  in  strangers,  and  that  which 
he  had  had  was  of  a  suspicious  kind, 
born  and  nurtured  aboard  ship,  where  a 
kick  was  the  usual  salutation.  He  was 
as  sly  as  a  wolf  and  as  wild  as  a  razor- 
back  hog,  for  he  had  gradually  fallen 
upon  the  resources  of  the  wild  animal, 
and  his  one  thought  was  for  himself. 

He  had  broken  away  into  the  night 
howling  after  the  last  reception  by  the 
light  -  keeper  at  the  Bald  Head  tower, 
and  sore  and  stiff  he  had  crawled  into 
the  bushes  to  pick  at  the  tiny  pellets  that 
stung  so  fiercely.  In  the  future  he 
would  be  more  careful.  He  must  watch. 
Eternal  vigilance  was  the  price  for  his 
worthless  life.  All  the  evil  desires  and 
instincts  begotten  through  a  line  of  ras- 
cally curs  now  began  to  grow  within  him. 
He  would  not  repress  them,  for  was  it 
not  manifest  that  he  must  exercise  every 
selfish  desire  to  its  utmost  if  he  would 


live?  His  eyes  took  on  that  wild,  hunted 
look  of  the  beast  with  whom  all  are  at 
war,  and  his  teeth  showed  fiercely  at  each 
and  every  sound.  A  sullen  savageness 
of  mind  came  upon  him  more  and  more 
every  day,  until  after  these  months  of 
wildness  he  had  dropped  back  again  into 
the  natural  state  of  his  forefathers.  He 
was  a  wild  dog  in  every  sense.  As  wild 
as  the  hogs  who  rooted  through  the  pine 
woods  or  tore  through  the  swamp,  lean  as 
deer  and  alert  to  every  danger,  the  de- 
generates of  the  well-bred  pigs  of  the 
early  settlers. 

Sometimes  he  would  run  along  the 
edge  of  the  beach  in  the  sunlight  and 
watch  the  surf,  but  even  this  was  danger- 
ous, for  once  the  light-keeper  happened 
to  be  out  hunting  and  sent  a  rifle  bullet 
singing  past  his  ears.  He  broke  for 
cover  again,  and  seldom  ventured  forth 
except  after  the  sun  went  down.  In  the 
daytime  he  would  go  slinking  through 
the  gloom  of  the  dense  thickets  with  ears 
cocked  and  senses  alert,  watching  like 
a  wolf  for  the  slightest  sign  of  danger. 
A  wolf  is  seldom  seen  unless  he  means 
to  be,  and  the  yellow  dog  soon  became 
as  retiring. 

Small  game  furnished  food  during  this 
season,  for  the  creeks  swarmed  with  fish 
and  crabs,  which  were  often  caught  in 
shallows  at  low  water,  and  gophers  were 
plentiful,  but  sometimes  when  the  wind 
was  howling  and  soughing  through  the 
forest,  and  the  rain  rattling  and  whist- 
ling through  the  clearings,  he  would  try 
the  light-keeper's  back  yard  again,  and 
grab  a  defenceless  duck  or  goose  that 
happened  to  be  within  reach.  Their 
squawking  was  music  to  his  ears,  for  he 
remembered  the  flash  and  stinging  pain 
following  his  earlier  attempts  to  procure 
food,  and  he  would  dash  furiously 
through  the  timber  with  his  prize,  nor 
stop  until  many  miles  were  between  him 
and  the  bright  eye  that  flamed  high  in 
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the  air  above  and  could  be  seen  fifteen 
miles  or  more  up  the  beach.  The  light- 
house was  an  excellent  guide  for  him  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  but  it  was  especially 
useful  on  very  dark  and  stormy  nights.. 
To  him  it  meant  a  guide  out  of  danger, 
even  as  it  did  to  his  earlier  masters,  and 
he  soon  learned  to  navigate  by  it. 

He  grew  more  and  more  savage  as  his 
life  in  the  wilderness  went  on,  and  as 
his  savageness  increased,  so  likewise  did 
his  cunning. 

William  Ripley,  the  light-keeper,  and 
his  assistant  were  both  good  hunters. 
They  had  plenty  of  time  during  daylight 
to  make  long  excursions  along  the  beach 
and  through  the  pine  woods,  and  they 
often  brought  home  a  hog  or  two.  They 
were  worried  at  the  visits  from  the 
strange  animal  who  left  footprints  like 
those  of  a  dog,  and  who  kept  always  well 
out  of  sight  after  his  first  visits,  when 
a  glimpse  of  yellow  had  flashed  through 
the  darkness,  giving  something  tangible 
to  fire  at.  They  had  seen  the  vessel 
come  ashore  on  the  outer  shoals,  some 
twelve  miles  away,  and  had  seen  her 
gradually  break  up  without  being  able 
to  lend  a  hand  at  saving  her  crew. 
Nothing  had  washed  on  the  beach  that 
had  signs  of  life,  and  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  them  that  a  yellow  dog  had 
been  a  survivor  of  that  tragedy.  The 
wreck  had  been  visited  afterwards  and  the 
vessel's  name  discovered,  but  nothing  was 
ever  heard  of  the  men  who  had  manned 
her,  and  who  had  evidently  gone  to  the 
port  of  missing  ships.  Their  interest 
in  the  matter  ended  after  getting  a  few 
fathoms  of  line  and  a  bit  of  iron-work, 
and  the  shifting  sands  of  the  treacherous 
Frying  Pan  soon  swallowed  up  all  trace 
of  the  disaster. 

But  ducks  and  geese  were  scarce  and 
valuable.  There  was  a  thief  abroad,  and 
something  must  be  done.  The  cold 
weather  was  approaching,  and  already 
frost  had  turned  the  leaves  of  some  of 
the  trees.  Soon  a  slight  fall  of  snow  an- 
nounced that  winter  was  upon  the  coast 
in  earnest. 

The  cold  was  hard  upon  the  outcast. 
His  thin  hair  was  but  poor  protection 
against  the  wind,  and  the  food  of  the 
creeks  was  disappearing.  He  was  get- 
ting more  and  more  savage  and  desperate, 
and  the  great  eye  that  shone  above  him 


through  the  blackness  was  attractive,  for 
it  showed  where  there  lay  plenty.  Often 
when  the  gale  blew  from  the  northward 
and  the  weather  was  thick,  the  wild 
ducks  and  geese  came  rushing  down  the 
wind  and  headed  for  the  eye  that  shone 
so  brightly  in  the  night.  It  had  a  pecul- 
iar dazzling  fascination  for  them,  and 
they  would  go  driving  at  it  with  a  rush 
of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  only  to  find 
too  late  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
heavy  wire  net.  Then  before  they  could 
swerve  off  they  were  upon  it  with  a  ter- 
rific smash.  Headlong  into  the  iron 
,  meshes  they  would  drive  until,  flattened 
and  distorted  lumps  of  flesh  and  feathers, 
they  would  go  tumbling  down  to  the 
ground  beneath.  In  the  morning  the 
keeper  would  see  traces  of  their  feathers 
and  sometimes  a  duck  or  two,  but  more 
often  he  saw  the  footprints  of  the 
strange  animal  that  so  resembled  either 
a  dog  or  wolf. 

"  I  reckon  it's  about  time  we  caught 
up  with  that  un,"  said  Ripley  one  morn- 
ing ;  "  there  'ain't  been  no  wolves  around 
this  here  island  sence  I  kin  remember, 
an'  I'm  bound  to  find  out  jest  what  kind 
o'  critter  this  one  is.  Why,  what  d'ye 
s'pose  he  done  last  night,  hey?" 

"  Don't  ask  me  no  riddles  when  I'm 
sleepy,"  said  the  assistant. 

"  Oh,  well,  it's  no  matter,  then,"  said 
Ripley,  and  he  turned  into  the  house. 

"  Well,  what  ?"  asked  the  assistant. 

"  The  first  thing  he  done  was  to  eat 
the  seat  out'n  your  pants  you  left  hang- 
ing on  the  line,  but  that's  no.  matter — " 

"  What  next  ?"  asked  the  assistant, 
awakening  a  little. 

"  Well,  he  chewed  the  uppers  off'n  your 
rubber  boots,  them  ones  you  said  cost 
five  dollars — " 

"  Name  o'  sin,  no !  Did  he  ?  Where's 
the  gun,  quick — " 

"  Hold  on  a  bit.  Wait  a  minute,"  in- 
terrupted Ripley.  "  There  ain't  no  hurry 
about  the  case.    I  was  jest  a-sayin' — " 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  assistant,  earnestly. 

"  Well,  then,  don't  interrupt  me  no 
more.  That  blamed  critter  got  old  red- 
head by  th'  neck  an'  walked  off  with  him, 
an'  there  ain't  no  better  rooster  ever  been 
hatched.    That's  erbout  all." 

u  You  kin  hand  me  down  the  rifle," 
said  the  assistant ;  "  that  critter  or  me 
leaves  this  here  island,  an'  that's  a  fact." 
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The  track  led  down  the  beach,  and 
there  was  no  trouble  following  it.  The 
assistant  started  off  at  a  swinging  pace, 
determined  to  cover  the  distance  be- 
tween himself  and  the  thief  before  mid- 
day. 

But  the  track  soon  led  into  the  scrub 
and  was  lost.  When  it  was  taken  up 
again  it  was  a  good  half-mile  farther 
down  the  shore.  Here  it  swung  along 
easily  for  a  short  distance  until  a  heavy 
belt  of  timber  was  reached,  and  where 
the  ground  was  hard  and  covered  with 
pine  needles.  There  all  trace  of  it  was 
swallowed  up  as  soon  as  it  struck  the 
pines.  The  assistant  came  home  that 
evening  a  tired  but  no  wiser  man.  That 
night  the  outcast  saw  the  man-tracks  and 
knew  he  had  been  followed,  and  the 
spirit  of  deviltry  entered  deeper  into  his 
pariah  soul.  He  would  make  them  sorry 
for  his  nightly  visits.  All  were  enemies 
to  him,  and  the  more  harm  he  could  do 
to  everything  alive  the  better  it  would  be. 
Savagely  he  snarled  at  the  footprints. 
As  the  moon  rose  he  saw  the  beautiful 
light  silvering  the  cold  ocean,  and  it 
stirred  something  in  his  hard  heart.  He 
raised  his  nose  high  in  the  air  and  let 
forth  a  long  howl  of  fierce  defiance  and 
wrath. 

Slinking  through  the  darkening  shadows 
of  the  forest,  the  outcast  made  his  way 
to  the  clearing  wherein  the  great  eye 
rose  above  the  ground  to  the  height  of  a 
hundred  feet  or  more.  Here  he  halted 
upon  the  outer  edge  where  the  thicket 
hid  him  in  its  black  shadow.  Then  he 
raised  his  voice  in  such  a  prolonged 
howl  that  the  fowls  secured  within  the 
coops  of  the  yard  set  up  a  vast  cackling. 
He  changed  his  position  in  time  to  avoid 
a  charge  of  buck-shot  which  tore  through 
the  thicket  and  rattled  about  the  leaves 
beneath  the  trees.  Then  he  slunk  away 
for  a  little  while,  only  to  return  again  and 
give  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  succession 
of  yelping  barks  such  as  had  never  dis- 
turbed the  quiet  of  the  island  before. 
Another  charge  of  shot  rattled  about  him, 
but  he  was  now  far  too  wary  to  get  hit, 
and  his  hatred  was  greater  than  his  fear. 
It  gave  him  a  savage  joy  to  listen  to  the 
crack  of  the  gun  or  the  sharper  snap 
of  the  rifle,  for  he  knew  it  worried  the 
keeper  to  hear  him  and  know  he  was 
near.    Night  after  night  he  now  came, 


and  many  were  the  shots  fired  at  him,  but 
all  to  no  avail.  He  would  do  any  mis- 
chief he  could,  and  woe  to  any  duck  or 
chicken  that  came  within  his  reach.  His 
high,  yelping  howl  resounded  through 
the  clearing  and  sounded  above  the  dull 
roar  of  the  surf,  making  night  hideous 
to  the  keeper  on  watch  in  the  light  above. 

Once  he  caught  a  loose  fowl,  and  its 
feathers  were  strewn  about  the  yard. 
Again  he  found  a  string  of  fine  fish  the 
keeper  had  hung  up  for  the  night.  They 
went  the  way  of  the  ill-fated.  His  keen 
sense  of  smell  told  him  many  things  the 
keepers  did  not  wish  him  to  know,  and 
he  managed  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way. 

But  this  could  not  last.  Ripley  was  an 
old  hunter,  and  was  not  to  be  disturbed 
beyond  reason.  He  brought  out  an  old 
mink-trap  with  steel  jaws  of  great  power, 
and  he  buried  it  in  the  sand  on  the  edge 
of  the  clearing,  smoothing  the  rumpled 
surface  of  the  ground  so  that  nothing 
showed,  and  strewing  the  place  with  dead 
leaves.  Then  he  killed  a  sea-gull  and 
dropped  it  almost  directly  over  the  steel 
jaws.  The  outcast  would  doubtless  smell 
it  and  stop  a  moment  to  investigate.  He 
only  had  to  step  upon  the  ground  in  the 
near  vicinity  and  his  leg  would  be  in- 
stantly clasped  in  a  steel  embrace. 

The  first  night  the  keeper  watched  for 
him.  It  was  very  dark,  and  the  cold 
north  wind  soughed  through  the  pines, 
and  the  surf  thundered.  The  cold  made 
the  keeper's  teeth  chatter  a  little  as  he 
watched  in  silence  from  his  place  upon 
the  outer  rail  of  the  tower.  He  had  his 
rifle  with  him  for  a  finish  should  the 
trap  take  hold. 

The  outcast  came  slinking  along  late 
that  night.  He  was  hungry  and  wet,  and 
the  light  attracted  him  as  it  did  always 
on  particularly  bad  nights,  for  it  stood 
for  the  mark  of  plenty,  the  only  thing 
on  the  barren  island  that  kept  a  glimmer- 
ing of  the  past  in  his  sullen  mind.  He 
noticed  a  peculiar  smell  as  he  skirted  the 
fringe  of  the  cover,  and  soon  spied  the 
dead  gull.  How  came  it  there,  was  the 
question.  Gulls  did  not  die  ashore.  At 
least  he  had  never  seen  one,  but  he  knew 
them  in  the  air.  There  was  something 
suspicious  in  the  matter.  Why  should  a 
gull  be  dead  so  close  to  the  light-house? 
ITe  began  to  investigate,  and  drew  near 
the  danger  zone. 
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But  months  of  wildness  had  made  him 
cunning.  All  the  sly  instincts  of  the 
races  of  animals  from  which  he  had 
sprung  had  been  developing.  He  ap- 
proached the  bait  slowly,  barely  moving, 
and  touching  the  ground  ever  so  lightly 
with  his  paws.  Then  he  halted.  No,  it 
would  not  do.  There  was  something 
wrong  with  that  bird  showing  like  a  bit 
of  white  in  the  darkness.  He  could 
smell  it  plainly  ;  it  was  the  scent  of  a 
man.  He  drew  slowly  off  and  began  nos- 
ing about  for  the  trail,  and  soon  found  it. 
He  followed  along,  and  it  led  straight 
to  the  dwelling  where  the  keeper  lived. 
Then  he  went  back  a  little  way  into  the 
scrub  and  sat  upon  his  haunches,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  cold  and  hunger,  he  lifted  up 
his  voice  in  a  long,  dismal  howl,  that  to 
the  keeper's  ears  had  an  unmistakable 
ring  of  derision. 

Night  after  night  the  trap  was  set,  but 
the  pariah  kept  clear.  Then  one  day  it 
grew  thick,  and  a  cold  wind  began  setting 
in  from  the  sea.  Before  night  it  was 
howling  and  snoring  away  with  hurri- 
cane force,  driving  the  seas  roaring  up 
the  sands,  and  tearing  their  tops  into 
smothers  of  snowy  spume  drift. 

The  pariah  came  to  the  beach  and  tried 
to  look  seaward  to  see  what  was  coming 
with  that  fearful  rushing  blast,  but  the 
wind  was  so  strong  and  the  snow  so  blind- 
ing that  he  soon  took  to  the  cover,  and 
headed  for  the  light,  in  the  hope  he  might 
pick  up  something  to  eat  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  keeper's  dwelling.  Before  going 
to  the  yard  he  looked  again  seaward  and 
saw  a  light  flash  out.  He  did  not  know 
what  it  meant,  but  he  knew  it  was  off  on 
the  Frying  Pan,  far  out  on  the  treach- 
erous shoals  where  a  thundering  smother 
of  rolling  whiteness  flashed  and  gleamed 
now  and  again.  Then  he  skirted  the 
clearing  and  brought  up  back  of  the  fowl- 
house,  where  now  all  the  ducks  and  chick- 
ens were  secured  at  night. 

He  went  forward  trying  to  smell  his 
way,  but  the  snow  was  too  much  for  him. 
Then  he  stopped  a  moment.  He  located 
the  house  and  started  again,  when  sud- 
denly, "  Snap." 

Something  had  leaped  from  the  ground 
and  seized  his  fore  leg  in  a  viselike  grip. 
He  sprang  forward  and  fought  to  get 
away,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  The  thing 
had  him  fast  with  an  awful  grasp  that 


cut  into  his  flesh  and  squeezed  his  leg  so 
tight  that  it  soon  became  numb.  With 
snarling  growls  he  fought  desperately 
on,  twisting  and  turning,  struggling  and 
biting,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  He  was 
fast.  Then  the  state  of  affairs  began  to 
dawn  upon  him  and  he  desisted,  for  the 
agony  was  supreme.  Sitting  there  in  the 
flying  snow  of  the  winter's  night,  with 
the  roar  of  the  storm  sounding  over  him, 
he  raised  his  voice  in  a  long  yelping  bark 
of  challenge  and  disdain. 

But  in  spite  of  his  howling  no  one 
came  near  him.  The  snow  grew  deeper 
and  the  wind  roared  with  terrific  force, 
blinding  him  so  that  the  great  eye  above 
was  scarcely  visible.  He  remained  quiet 
now  and  waited  patiently  for  the  day- 
light, which  would  mean  his  end.  His 
sufferings  were  terrible,  but  he  could  not 
help  it,  and  soon  a  sullen  stupor  came 
upon  him. 

In  the  dim  gray  of  the  early  morning 
forms  were  seen  walking  about  the  light- 
house. They  were  men,  and  among  them 
was  the  keeper.  The  others  wore  clothes 
that  reminded  the  pariah  of  former  days, 
and  one  stranger  seemed  to  be  familiar  to 
him.  This  was  a  man,  short,  broad,  and 
bearded,  with  bow-legs  set  wide  apart, 
and  long  arms  with  huge  hands  and 
crooked  fingers.  He  was  ugly,  and  re- 
minded him  of  the  crabs  he  had  seen  and 
captured  in  the  streams  during  the  sum- 
mer. There  was  something  of  the  crab 
about  the  queer  little  fellow,  and  his  very 
ugliness  attracted  the  dog's  attention.  It 
brought  back  some  memory  of  past  days, 
a  memory  that  was  not  all  unpleasant, 
yet  indistinct  and  unreal. 

As  the  day  dawned  and  the  snow  grew 
deeper  the  outcast  waited  no  longer.  He 
held  up  his  nose  and  let  forth  a  howl  that 
was  heard  above  the  snore  of  the  gale, 
and  which  brought  the  light-keeper  to 
attention.  He  came  running  with  a  club, 
and  behind  him*  followed  the  stranger 
with  the  crablike  body. 

"  Sink  me  if  I  'ain't  got  ye  at  last,  ye 
varmint !"  yelled  the  keeper  as  he  drew 
near.  Then  he  halted.  "  A  dog — what — 
jest  a  common  every-day  dog?  But  I'll 
make  a  good  dog  out  o'  ye  in  a  minute. 
All  dead  dogs  is  good  dogs,  an'  you'll  do." 

He  advanced  with  raised  club,  and  the 
pariah  crouched  for  a  spring.  He  would 
try  for   one  last  good   bite.     All  the 
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savageness  of  his  mixed  blood  surged 
through  his  fierce  mind.  He  gave  a  low 
growl  and  showed  his  teeth,  and  his  eyes 
were  like  bits  of  yellow  flame. 

"  Hold  on  thar,  stranger ;  don't  kill 
that  'ar  dog.  Wait  a  bit,"  said  the  ugly 
man,  waddling  up  behind.  "  What, 
caught  'im  in  a  trap  ?" 

"  Sure  I  got  him  in  a  trap.  D'ye  want 
me  to  loose  him  ?"  asked  the  keeper, 
testily. 

"  That's  erbout  the  size  o'  my  game," 
said  the  ugly  man.  "  Yew  may  think 
it  a  go,  but  that  'ar  dog  looks  uncommon 
like  the  one  I  lost  aboard  the  Seagull 
when  she  went  ashore  hereabouts  last 
year.  He  ware  a  good  dog,  part  wolf, 
part  hound,  and  the  rest  a  mixture  I 
don't  exactly  remember.  Lemme  try 
'im?" 

"  Gwan,  man;  that  critter  is  been  steal- 
in'  chickens  since  last  summer,"  said  the 
keeper,  but  at  the  same  time  he  allowed 
the  ugly  fellow  to  have  his  way. 

"  Hey,  Sammy,  Sammy,  Sammy !"  said 
the  ugly  sailor.  "  Don't  yew  know  me, 
Sammy?"  And  he  bent  forward  toward 
him. 

The  pariah  gazed  at  him.  What  did  he 
mean  ?  What  was  that  voice  ?  It  sound- 
ed like  that  of  the  man  who  had  brought 
him  aboard  the  vessel  he  had  gone  ashore 
in.  The  only  human  who  had  never 
struck  him  or  offered  him  harm.  He 
hardly  remembered  the  ugly  fellow,  for 
he  had  only  been  in  the  ship  a  short  time 
before  she  was  lost. 

"  Strange,  'that  looks  like  the  critter 
sure  enough.  I  went  ashore  here  in  the 
Seagull  a  year  ago,  an'  here  I  goes  ashore 
agin  in  this  howlin'  wind  an'  sees  the 
dog  I  lost.  Strange,  keeper,  it's  strange, 
hey?" 

"  He  do  appear  to  know  ye,  an'  that's  a 
fact,"  said  the  keeper.  "  Would  ye  like 
me  to  loose  him  off?  Better  do  it  afore 
the  assistant  comes  down,  fer  he's  got  it 
in  fer  this  dog." 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  the  ugly  fellow,  and 
he  advanced  closer  to  the  outcast.  He 
put  out  his  hand,  and  the  dog  wavered. 
Should  he  seize  it?  He  could  crush  it 
and  tear  it  badly  in  his  teeth  before  he 
could  withdraw  it,  and  they  would  prob- 
ably kill  him  anyway  in  the  end.  But 
there  was  something  in  the  ugly  man's 
eye  that  restrained  him — something  that 


spoke  of  former  times  when  all  was  not 
strife.   No,  he  would  not  bite  him. 

"  Turn  the  critter  loose ;  he's  my  dog 
fer  sure,"  said  the  ugly  man.  "  All  he 
wants  is  some  grub.  I  reckon  yew'd  be 
savage  too  if  yew  had  been  out  in  the 
snow  all  night.  I  knows  I  ware  when  I 
come  in  half  drowned  this  mornin'." 

The  keeper  pried  the  trap  open  and  the 
cur  went  free. 

"  Come,  Sammy,  Sammy,  Sammy !" 
said  the  ugly  fellow,  and  he  led  the  way 
to  the  house. 

The  pariah  hesitated.  His  foot  was 
useless,  but  he  could  go  on  three  legs. 
There  was  the  timber  a  short  distance 
away.  He  looked  at  it  for  an  instant. 
Then  he  saw  the  ugly  man  beckoning 
with  his  great  crooked  finger.  He  low- 
ered his  head  and  gave  a  short  whine.1 
Then  he  limped  slowly  after  him  to  the 
house. 

A  little  later  the  ugly  man  fed  him 
and  bound  up  the  wounded  paw,  while  the 
assistant  mumbled  something  about  rub- 
ber boots  and  breeches  worth  seven  dol- 
lars a  pair. 

"  Messmate,"  said  the  ugly  sailor,  shift- 
ing his  crablike  body  and  sticking  out 
his  great  bushy  face  with  its  red  beard, 
"  that  'ar  dog  ware  a  good  dog,  part  wolf, 
part  hound,  an'  the  rest  I  don't  exactly 
recollect,  but  he  ware  a  good  dog.  Treat 
a  dog  good  an'  he'll  be  a  good  dog.  Treat 
'im  bad  an'  he'll  be  a  bad  dog.  When 
ye  go  erbout  more  among  men,  as  I  does, 
yew'll  see  that  what  I  says  is  so.  An' 
men  is  mostly  like  dogs." 

The  assistant  kept  quiet,  for  there  was 
something  peculiarly  aggressive  in  that 
misshapen  man.  The  animal  was  led 
away  with  a  string,  and  went  in  the  boat 
to  Wilmington  with  the  wrecked  crew. 

Two  years  later  another  ship  was  added 
to  the  list  of  those  whose  bones  rest  in 
the  sands  of  the  Frying  Pan  Shoals.  She 
ran  on  the  outer  breaker'during  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  the  keeper  saw  a 
floating  object  on  the  shore.  He  went 
to  it  and  found  the  body  of  a  man  whose 
peculiar  figure  he  recognized.  A  life- 
buoy was  strapped  about  his  waist,  and 
in  his  great  crooked  fingers  was  a  line. 
The  keeper  hauled  it  in,  and  on  the  end 
of  it  he  found  the  dead  body  of  the  yellow 
beast  that  had  stolen  his  fowls.  They 
had  gone  to  their  end  together. 


The  Lesson 

BY  SUSIE   M.  BEST 


1DID  not  know,  till  'neath  the  rod 
I  passed,  how  sore  I  needed  God; 
In  sorrow's  night,  lo!  like  a  star 
I  saw  His  love  shine  from  afar. 


I  did  not  know,  till  on  a  grave 

I  saw  the  wind-blown  grasses  wave, 

How  futile  and  how  fugitive 

The  baubles  are  for  which  we  strive. 


I  did  not  know,  until  above 
God  called  the  idol  of  my  love, 
Beyond  the  reach  of  yearning  eyes, 
How  beautiful  is  Paradise. 


itnr'0  drOHt]  Cfjntr. 


;HE  old-fashioned  essay,  as  we  had 
it  in  Montaigne,  and  almost  as  we 
had  it  in  Bacon,  obeyed  a  law  as 
subjective  as  that  of  the  gypsy  music 
which  the  Hungarian  bands  made  so 
popular  with  us  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
Wandering  airs  of  thought  strayed 
through  it,  owning  no  allegiance  stricter 
than  that  which  bound  the  wild  chords  to 
a  central  motive.  Often  there  was  ap- 
parently no  central  motive  in  the  essay; 
it  seemed  to  begin  where  it  would,  and 
end  where  it  liked.  The  author  was 
bound  to  give  it  a  name,  but  it  did  not 
hold  him  bound  otherwise.  It  could  not 
very  well  take  for  title  a  first  line,  or 
part  of  a  first  line,  like  those  poems,  now 
rarely  written,  which  opened  with  some 
such  phrase  as,  When  those  bright  eyes; 
or,  Had  I  the  wings;  or,  If  yon  sweet 
star.  If  it  could,  that  would  have  been 
the  right  way  of  naming  most  of  the  es- 
says which  have  loitered  down  to  us  from 
antiquity,  as  well  as  those  which  help  to 
date  the  revival  of  polite  learning.  Such 
a  custom  would  have  befitted  nearly  all 
the  papers  in  the  Spectator  and  the 
Tatler  and  the  Rambler,  and  the  other 
periodicals  illustrating  the  heyday  of  the 
English  essay.  These,  indeed,  preserved 
an  essential  liberty  by  setting  out  from 
no  subject  more  severely  ascertained  than 
that  which  lurked  in  some  quotation 
from  the  classics,  and  unless  there  was 
an  allegory  or  an  apologue  in  hand, 
gadded  about  at  their  pleasure,  and 
stopped  as  far  from  it  as  they  chose. 


That  gave  them  their  charm,  and  kept 
them  lyrical,  far  from  the  dread  perhaps 
of  turning  out  a  sermon,  when  the  only 
duty  they  had  was  to  turn  out  a  song. 

Just  how  or  why  the  essay  should  have 
departed  from  this  elder  ideal,  and  be- 
gun to  have  a  conscience  about  having  a 
beginning,  a  middle  and  an  ending,  like  a 
drama,  or  a  firstly,  secondly,  and  thirdly, 
like  a  homily,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
say,  though  we  feel  pretty  sure  that  it 
was  not  from  any  occasion  of  Charles 
Lamb's,  or  Leigh  Hunt's,  or  William 
Llazlitt's,  or  their  compeers,  in  bearing 
down  to  our  day  the  graceful  tradition 
which  seems  now  to  have  been  lost.  We 
suspect  that  the  change  may  have  hap- 
pened through  the  greater .  length  to 
which  the  essay  has  run  in  modern 
times.  You  may  sing  a  song  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  but  if  you  keep  on  you  have 
an  opera,  which  you  are  bound  to  give 
obvious  form.  At  any  rate,  the  moment 
came  when  the  essay  began  to  confuse  it- 
self with  the  article,  and  to  assume  an 
obligation  of  constancy  to  premises  and 
conclusions,  with  the  effect  of  so  de- 
praving the  general  taste  that  the  article 
is  now  desired  more  and  more,  and  the 
essay  less  and  less.  It  is  doubtful,  the 
corruption  has  gone  so  far,  whether  there 
is  enough  of  the  lyrical  sense  left  in 
the  reader  to  appreciate  the  right  essay; 
whether  the  right  essay  would  now  be 
suffered ;  whether  if  any  writer  indulged 
its  wilding  nature,  he  would  not  be  sus- 
pected of  an  inability  to  cultivate  the 
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growths  that  perceptibly  nourish,  not  to 
say  fatten,  the  intellect.  We  have  for- 
gotten, in  this  matter,  that  there  are 
senses  to  which  errant  odors  and  flying 
flavors  minister,  as  grosser  succulences 
satisfy  hunger.  There  is  a  lyrical  sense, 
as  well  as  a  dramatic,  an  epical,  an  ethical 
sense,  and  it  was  that  which  the  old- 
fashioned  essay  delighted. 

I 

We  have  been  thinking  these  insurgent 
thoughts,  we  will  confide,  in  view  of 
several  themes  which  refuse  to  be  welded 
into  an  essay  of  modern  ideal,  but  which, 
we  fancied,  might  lend  themselves  more 
readily  to  the  lounging  gait  of  the  essay 
as  it  once  was.  They  are  all  of  obscure 
origins,  but  one  more  traceable  than  the 
others  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by 
our  talk,  last  month,  of  poetry  and  the 
decay  of  interest  in  it.  That  has  seemed 
to  connect  itself  with  a  fact  even  more 
lamentable,  which  some  chance  inquiry 
evolved  the  other  day  from  an  inhabi- 
tant of  no  mean  city  of  New  England, 
where  there  is  no  longer  any  such  person 
as  a  bookseller,  to  whom  a  bookbuyer  could 
resort  for  a  standard  author.  The  de- 
lightful old  town,  dating  back  nearly  three 
centuries  in  its  history,  and  counting 
among  its  ten  thousand  prosperous  people 
many  who  love  books  and  read  them,  had 
fifty  years  ago  a  book-store  where  one 
could  find  the  poets,  essayists,  historians, 
and  novelists  who  embody  literature  to 
the  imagination.  This  store  ceased  to 
exist  not  quite  so  remotely,  but  it  has 
been  long  since  the  lover  of  literature 
could  find  a  standard  author  for  sale 
in  the  place.  Several  large  department 
stores  supply  the  more  eruptive  fictions 
in  their  hectic  flush  of  popularity,  and  a 
few  older  books,  mainly  the  American 
poets,  with  Tennyson  among  the  English, 
can  be  had  at  Christmas-time,  when  the 
giver  of  gifts  is  hard  pressed  what  to 
choose.  Otherwise,  if  one  fancies  getting 
a  volume  of  Irving,  or  Hawthorne,  or 
Emerson,  or  Macaulay,  or  Byron,  or  Gold- 
smith, or  any  other  American  or  English 
classic,  one  must  wait  till  it  can  be  order- 
ed from  New  York  or  Boston.  Of  course 
one  may  borrow  it  of  the  excellent  libra- 
ries ;  but  as  we  have  once  before  reasoned, 
a  borrowed  book  cannot  nourish  the  read- 
er, who  must  more  or  less  gulp  it,  and  is 
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fortunate  if  it  does  not  give  him  an 
indigestion. 

The  case  is  worse  than  it  was  five  or 
ten  years  ago,  when  all  the  best  authors 
were  published  in  editions  infamously 
bad,  indeed,  but  amazingly  cheap,  and 
when  one  could  buy  Vanity  Fair,  or  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  or  The  Scarlet  Letter, 
or  Lamb's  Essays,  for  ten  cents  in  pa- 
per, or  twenty-five  in  cloth.  But  the 
book  of  the  year,  or  month,  or  week,  has 
quite  driven  these  from  the  counters  of 
the  dry-goods,  stationery,  and  periodical 
stores  where  they  used  to  abound,  and 
where  the  customer  who  wanted  a  book 
had  a  fair  chance  of  getting  a  good  one. 
He  has  still  some  such  chance  among  the 
recent  books,  but  a  smaller  chance,  for 
the  good  books  among  the  recent  ones, 
while  they  may  be  positively  as  numerous 
as  ever,  are  comparatively  so  few  that  the 
buyer  has  less  hope  of  happening  in  their 
direction.  Most  of  the  novels  now  pub- 
lished are  absolutely  worthless,  or  worse 
than  worthless;  they  are  not  even  to  be 
classed  with  the  patent  medicines  which, 
if  they  do  not  cure,  will  not  kill.  They 
are  rather  of  the  quality  of  those  nos- 
trums that  dye  the  hair  a  beautiful 
greenish-purple,  and  1  leave  a  twitching 
palsy  as  their  lasting  effect;  or  of  those 
more  darkling  drugs  which  promise  re- 
lief from  neuralgia  and  implant  a  po- 
tential insanity. 

II 

It  is  the  novels  and  it  is  the  bad  novels 
which  form  the  stock  of  the  dry-goods 
stores,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  one 
of  the  good  novels,  and  of  fifty  to  one  of 
any  other  sort  of  books.  The  worst  of  it 
is  that  they  are  mainly  American  novels. 
In  the  new  and  more  expansive  patri- 
otism which  prevails  with  us  we  prefer 
our  own  rubbish  to  the  rubbish  that  we 
used  to  plunder  the  English  of.  The  in- 
ternational copyright  law  has  so  far  had 
one  effect  hoped  from  it,  that  the  Ameri- 
can market  is  now  for  the  American  au- 
thor,— but  only  if  he  is  trashy  enough.  If 
he  is  trashy  enough  he  has  found  that  he 
makes  a  native  brand  of  romance,  with 
princes,  princesses,  knights,  lords,  ladies, 
monks,  nuns,  sorcerers,  soldiers  of  for- 
tune, robbers,  and  buccaneers  jof  Indiana 
or  New  Jersey  extraction,  go  better  and 
farther  with  the  steady  customer  than 
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anything  of  the  kind  made  in  Germany, 
or  England,  or  Italy. 

His  discovery  is  the  more  to  be  dreaded 
for  the  reason  that  just  now,  in  the  abey- 
ance of  any  literary  triumphs  commen- 
surate with  their  military  successes  in 
South  Africa,  the  English  seem  to  be  of 
a  friendlier  mind  toward  American  litera- 
ture than  ever  before.  Apparently  they 
wish  really  to  do  us  a  justice,  which,  as 
Doctor  Johnson  told  Lord  Chesterfield,  if 
it  had  been  earlier  had  been  kind,  but 
which  is  still  not  too  late  for  our  ac- 
ceptance. They  even  seek  occasions  of 
saying  a  good  word,  and  perhaps  in  some 
cases  they  oversay  it,  and  though  their 
recognition  of  the  merits  which  we  have 
long  been  aware  of  in  ourselves  seems  al- 
most too  voluntary,  we  should  be  the  last 
to  question  its  sincerity.  Their  tardy 
adhesion  to  principles  laid  down  in  this 
Magazine  nearly  twenty  years  ago  will 
be  the  more  gratifying  if  they  will  apply 
them  to  the  judgment  of  the  American 
fiction  which  apparently  threatens  them 
with  such  invasion  as  we  fondly  believe 
they  have  suffered  from  us  in  the  social 
and  commercial  world.  We  cannot  too 
anxiously  assure  them  that  our  popular 
fiction  is  almost  wholly  worthless,  and 
that  however  American  it  may  seem  in 
material  and  manufacture,  it  is  alto- 
gether un-American  in  spirit.  We  are 
in  that  moment  of  recrudescence  which 
seems  to  have  passed  with  them,  and 
while  they  are  looking  to  us  for  demo- 
cratic examples  and  incentives,  we  are 
rapt  far  from  these  in  feudalistic  ideals 
and  aristocratic  prejudices. 

Ill 

The  fact  was  interestingly  illustrated 
a  little  while  ago,  in  the  contrasting  re- 
ceptions which  American  and  English 
criticism  gave  an  American  novel  treat- 
ing of  the  average  American  life,  in  char- 
acters drawn  from  those  wide  levels  of 
society  which  were  once  our  boast.  It 
was  a  simple  story  of  the  fortunes  of  a 
country  minister  and  his  family:  kindly, 
human  folks,  with  the  foibles  as  well  as 
the  virtues  of  their  sort.  The  father  was 
proud  of  his  children  and  of  his  wife's 
housekeeping  and  thrift,  and  the  mother 
was  of  a  satisfaction  in  their  sense  and 
beauty,  and  his  learning  and  righteous- 
ness, which  extended  to  her  own  gifts  of 


of  repartee  and  fatuous  inconsequence  of 
mind.  A  series  of  dramatic  accidents 
deprived  them  of  the  little  competence 
which  they  had  enjoyed;  the  engagement 
of  the  eldest  son  was  broken  off  by  the 
parents  of  his  betrothed;  the  youngest 
was  buncoed  out  of  part  of  the  little 
money  that  remained.  The  father  lost 
the  parish  where  he  had  long  been  loved 
and  honored,  and  was  glad  to  find  one 
among  farmers  and  laborers,  with  whom 
his  wife  and  daughters  were  obliged  to 
associate.  The  elder  daughter  was  de- 
ceived by  a  mock  marriage,  and  the  false 
lover  had  the  effrontery  to  pursue  the 
younger  after  the  ruin  of  her  sister. 
This  scoundrel  found  means  to  persecute 
the  father  and  to  secure  his  imprison- 
ment, while  the  family  sank  lower  and 
lower  into  misery.  Then,  by  the  magic 
which  novelists  possess,  the  uncle  of  the 
wicked  lover  offers  himself  to  the  younger 
daughter,  the  father  is  freed  from  jail, 
and  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
property  and  his  old  parish;  the  daugh- 
ter's marriage  turns  out  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  a  real  clergyman;  the  eldest 
son's  engagement  is  renewed  ;  the  sharper 
who  plundered  the  boy  is  arrested,  and 
all  ends  happily. 

The  plot  was  certainly  not  without  its 
imperfections  and  improbabilities,  but  it 
was  not  these  which  the  American  critics 
blamed.  What  they  censured,  in  this 
hour  of  our  patrician  pride,  was  the  au- 
thor's introduction  to  their  acquaintance 
of  those  commonplace  people,  those  aver- 
age Americans  whom,  as  they  said,  they 
would  have  sedulously  avoided  in  real 
life,  and  did  not  wish  to  know  in  litera- 
ture. From  a  consensus  of  their  polite 
opinions  it  appeared  that  the  author 
might  have  dealt  with  people  in  low  life, 
for  these  had  often  a  picturesqueness  of 
their  own,  or  he  might  have  laid  the 
scenes  of  his  story  among  the  homes  of 
the  upper  classes,  in  that  brougham-and- 
butler  atmosphere-  as  it  has  been  happily 
called,  which  our  critics  are  accustomed 
to  breathe.  But  these  average  Americans 
of  his  were  of  a  commonplaceness  which 
their  kindness  and  goodness  could  not 
compensate  the  reader  for  suffering.  It 
was  not  objected  that  they  were  ill-drawn, 
or,  however  far  from  the  fact  the  con- 
ditions might  be,  that  the  characters  were 
false  to  our  ordinary  life.    The  style  was 
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allowed  to  be  good ;  the  style  was  even  too 
much  praised;  the  people  were  granted  to 
be  natural,  in  their  several  ways;  there 
was  something  sweet  and  winning  in 
their  family  affection;  their  ordeals  were 
genuinely  pathetic;  but  the  author  had 
offered  his  readers  hardly  less  than  a 
personal  affront  in  bringing  them  into 
the  company  of  the  sort  of  Americans 
who  form  some  sixty  millions  out  of  our 
seventy  millions  of  population.  His  peo- 
ple were  people  not  worth  knowing  in 
the  intimacy  in  which  he  had  thought 
fit  to  study  them;  their  acquaintance 
was  a  sort  of  ignominy;  their  fortunes, 
because  of  their  average  quality,  were 
such  as  no  well-bred  person  could  sympa- 
thize with. 

The  attitude  of  the  English  critics 
towards  this  author's  certainly  very  im- 
perfect nove1  was  conspicuously  different. 
Almost  without  exception  they  liked  his 
middle-class  Americans.  They  had  not 
our  means  of  knowing  how  far  their  cir- 
cumstances and  adventures  were  untrue 
to  our  life  at  certain  points;  but  they  as- 
sumed to  know  them  in  the  truth  of  that 
humanity  which  it  may  not  have  been  his 
aim  to  paint,  but  which  they  found  a 
credible  portrait  of  our  common  na- 
ture. They  found  them  so  creditable  in 
this  that  they  apparently  wished  to  own 
a  kindred  to  them;  they  were  disposed  to 
congratulate  our  civilization  upon  types 
which  our  native  critics  found  so  mor- 
tifying to  their  patriotic  pride.  They 
asked  nothing  higher,  they  longed  for 
nothing  lower;  our  commonplace  was 
good  enough  for  them. 

IV 

Whether  their  complaisance  was  the 
effect  of  that  somewhat  bewildered  kind- 
ness in  the  English  which  now  seems 
ready  to  embrace  everything  American, 
and  finds  a  virtue  and  charm  in  us  where 
they  are  hidden  from  ourselves;  whether 
their  tolerance  springs  from  a  misgiving 
of  their  own  excellence  unfelt  before; 
whatever  its  source,  it  is  very  interesting, 
and  in  a  case  like  that  which  we  have  in- 
stanced it  has  a  striking  suggestiveness. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  English  are  about 
to  recognize  beauty  in  the  ideal  of  equal- 
ity, just  now  when  our  own  practice  denies 
it,  and  our  preaching  is  beginning  to  ques- 
tion it?    Or  is  not  English  criticism  writ- 


ten by  people  of  the  social  superiority  of 
our  own  critics,  and  are  they  unable  to 
feel  the  commonness  of  our  average  char- 
acters because  they  are  themselves  so 
common  ?  Why  should  they  otherwise 
seem  glad  to  know  in  fiction  Americans 
whom  our  critics  would  sedulously  avoid 
in  life?  It  is  of  course  possible  that  the 
English  reviewers  are  all  noblemen  who 
taste  in  our  commonplace  an  agreeable 
flavor  of  novelty  such  as  the  patricians 
who  write  the  book  notices  in  our  news- 
papers cannot  taste  because,  like  the  Ken- 
tuckian  who  refused  corn  bread,  they  have 
been  raised  on  it. 

Both  on  the  side  of  English  self-doubt 
and  American  self-assertion  the  inquiry 
has  its  importance,  because  the  literary 
situation  must  be  reflected  from  the  social 
situation.    It  is  more  important  in  rela- 
tion to  our  own  civilization,  however ;  and 
in  view  of  it  we  have  an  anxiety,  or  not 
so  much  an  anxiety  as  a  curiosity,  which 
we  would  like  to  leave  with  the  reader. 
If  we  are  really  becoming  as  fastidious  as 
the  facts  would  seem  to  intimate,  where 
is  it  all  to  end  ?    We  have  noted  in  a 
former   paper   how   the   gentleman  has 
come  into  political  control  with  us,  after 
a  long  supremacy  of  the  common  man; 
and  if  he  comes  into  literary  control, 
what  will  be  the  effect  ?    We  have  seen 
something  of  it  in  our  heroical  and  his- 
torical fiction,  where  royalties  and  titles 
abound,  but  when  our  fiction  again  con- 
cerns  itself  with  our  actualities,  what 
will  its  favorite  types  be?  Apparently 
swells  and  their  servants,  to  the  exclusion 
of  our  average  citizens,  who  are  logically 
unworthy  the  study  of  the  novelist,  He 
may  go  to  the  slums,  indeed,  but  unless 
he  makes  a  wild  leap  to  Hester  Street 
or  to  Mulberry  Bend,  he  must  keep  to  the 
millionaire  blocks  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Park,  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Park 
Avenue.    Newport  and  Bar  Harbor  will 
be  the  places  where  parvenus  get  into  po- 
lite fiction  as  they  get  into  good  society, 
and  the  scene  will  occasionally  be  trans- 
ported from  the  metropolis  for  that  pur- 
pose.   The  incidental  divorces  can  then  be 
varied  by  burglaries,  in  which  the  butlers 
assist  their  masters  in  the  defence  of  the 
premises,  or  by  comic  encounters  between 
the  butlers  and  the  footmen,  who  fight 
through  dinner  in  the  pantry,  pending  or 
following  a  domestic  lock-out. 
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i 

THE  little  boy  whose  speculative  in- 
terest in  the  ascent  of  Vesuvius 
was  the  opportunity  it  offered  "  to 
see  the  creator  smoke  "  had  a  primitive 
imagination.  The  grotesque  fancy  sug- 
gested by  the  word  crater,  so  readily 
transformed  into  a  word  having  a  per- 
sonal meaning,  had  for  him  no  incon- 
gruity— indeed,  it  was  perfectly  in  keep- 
ing with  all  his  childish  fancies  of  un- 
known things  and  persons.  The  editor 
remembers  his  own  earliest  actual  con- 
ception of  the  Supreme  Being — that  of  a 
stern  man  whose  very  respectable  vesture 
culminated  in  a  broad-brimmed  beaver 
hat — probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  the 
mountain  solitudes  of  Vermont,  the  vision 
of  such  a  personage  had  overwhelmingly 
impressed  his  childish  imagination.  The 
same  child  regarding  elderly  women  gos- 
siping over  their  teacups  was  frequent- 
ly admitted  to  that  mysterious  after-part 
when  the  teacups  were  emptied  and  from 
the  residual  grounds  fortunes  were  inti- 
mated. The  wonderful  things  seen  in 
the  teacup,  well  enough  denned  to  the 
gossips,  were  to  the  child  unfamiliar; 
and  while  to  them  the  cup  expanded  to 
include  all  that  was  therein  represented, 
to  him  just  the  reverse  happened — the 
visible  cup  was  the  standard  of  capacity, 
and  everything  seen  in  it  that  he  had 
never  actually  beheld  assumed  the  size 
that  would  bring  it  within  those  narrow 
limits.  Thus  he  remembers  that  some- 
times a  coffin  was  seen  in  the  cup,  and 
his  early  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  a 
coffin  was  fixed  by  that  circumstance. 

The  child's  imagination  regarding  all 
things  which  he  has  not  seen,  whether 
in  this  world  or  another,  literally  follows 
such  patterns  as  are  shown  him,  and  is 
contractive  rather  than  expansive,  though 
what  he  actually  sees  appears  very  much 
larger  than  it  will  to  his  mature  vision. 
Pictures  and  maps  exaggerate  this  nat- 
ural tendency.  The  map  of  our  own 
country  is  likely  to  be  the  only  one  drawn 
on  a  large  scale,  and  by  its  side  Europe 
and  Asia  have  no  fair  show.  The  Red 
Sea  does  not  look  as  long  as  the  Hudson 
River*  The  child  has  no  true  perspective, 
and  can  only  gain  one  after  long  ex- 


perience and  extensive  observation.  So 
is  it  also  with  his  spiritual  vision,  which 
can  only  keep  pace  with  the  images  and 
suggestions  tendered  to  his  imagination 
by  the  material  world,  and  which  must 
therefore  be  confined  within  narrow  ways 
until,  through  large  co-ordinations  of 
these  images  and  suggestions,  it  leaps  to 
the  spiritual  truth. 

In  the  highest  interpretation  of  the 
philosopher  the  child  is  the  very  type  of 
genius,  as  in  that  of  the  Gospel  the  child 
is  the  type  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
In  Wordsworth's  "  Intimations  of  Im- 
mortality "  the  child  is  represented  as  one 
whose  large  native  heritage  dwindles  with 
maturity.  Nothing  too  much  can  be 
said  of  the  power  that  resides  in  the 
plastic  nature  of  the  child;  but  the  first 
contact  of  this  power  with  the  world,  the 
first  disclosure  of  potentiality,  would 
seem  to  belie  the  large  manifesto  of  the 
poet  and  of  the  philosopher.  "  Heaven 
lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,"  but  no 
earthly  matter  is  too  petty  to  engage  the 
child's  attention;  and,  though  his  first 
attitude  may  be  one  of  aversion  to  things, 
as  if  he  suffered  a  kind  of  sickness  of  the 
world  abruptly  thrust  upon  him,  yet  the 
immediate  reaction  is  shown  in  the  avid 
acceptance  of  that  world  and  a  violent 
seizure  upon  material  things.  The  old 
mystery  whence  he  emerged  is  veiled, 
and  he  can  revert  to  its  meanings  only 
by  mastery  of  the  visible  and  tangible. 
His  toys  are  cherished  idols,  and  regu- 
late his  perspective.  He  takes  his  know- 
ledge in  fragments,  and  his  teachers  must 
be  explicit,  formal,  and  even  mechanical; 
the  homeward  road  is  a  long  way  round, 
and  veers  sharply  away  from  the  near- 
lying  heaven.  Wordsworth's  boyhood  was 
left  far  behind  when  he  divined  that  "  the 
child  is  father  to  the  man  " ;  he  was  very 
"  far  inland  "  before  he  could  distinctly 
interpret  those  voices  of  the  eternal  sea 
immediately  communicable  to  the  soul  of 
infancy.  The  child  turns  away  from 
the  large  heavenly  implications,  and  ea- 
gerly accepts  the  small,  explicit  things, 
the  "  toy  commandments,"  arbitrary  pre- 
cepts, grotesque  images — even  the  mean- 
ingless masks  and  idols  that  are  only  the 
playthings    of    his    fancy:    all  earthly 
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shapes  —  mere  tokens  of  broken  truths 
—  engage  his  interest  and  absorb  his 
thought,  filling  his  dreams  in  chaotic 
incongruity. 

"  Thou  little  child,  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of    heaven-born    freedom    on    thy  being's 
height, 

Why  with   such   earnest  pains   dost  thou 
provoke 

The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke, 

Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife  ? 
Full  soon  thy  soul  shall  have  her  earthly 
freight, 

And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weight 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life." 

II 

But  a  like  course  in  race  development 
is  more  interesting  and  suggestive  to  the 
student  of  human  history.  Ethnic  prog- 
ress follows  the  lines  of  individual 
growth.  In  the  earliest  thought  of  any 
people  the  human  fancy  enacted  a  gro- 
tesque masquerade  in  which  the  earth  was 
the  stable  centre  of  the  universe.  Re- 
ligion, poetry,  and  philosophic  specula- 
tion were  all  compassed  within  earth- 
symbols.  There  was  no  counterpart  to  our 
modern  idea  of  heaven  or  of  hell;  no  as- 
piration ever  leaped  quite  free  of  the 
solid  ground;  nor  did  any  fear  create  a 
realm  wholly  loose  from  Earth,  which  was 
then  no  "  planet,"  but  the  one  thing  eter- 
nally fixed  and  immovable. 

Blanco  White's  wonderful  sonnet, 
wherein  he  describes  the  approach  of 
night  as  first  seen  by  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
the  dread  of  these  two,  followed  by  their 
rapture  when  the  whole  starry  universe, 
which  daylight  had  hidden,  was  disclosed 
to  their  view,  loses  entirely  the  deep 
meaning  which  it  has  to  us  when  it  is 
applied  to  any  really  primitive  "  first 
parents,"  to  whom  this  upper  firmament 
disclosed  no  majesty  comparable  to  that 
of  the  mighty  earth — to  whom,  indeed, 
the  obviously  magnificent  moon  would 
have  seemed  their  only  considerable  con- 
solation for  the  absence  of  the  golden 
sun.  The  sun  itself,  immediately  person- 
ified as  it  must  have  been  by  the  prim- 
itive fancy,  was  incidental  and  subser- 
vient to  Earth,  her  mere  husband,  with 
the  inferiority  attaching  to  all  husbands 
in  the  primitive  matriarchate.  The  idea 
of  divine  motherhood  took  precedence  of 
that  of  divine  fatherhood,  and  was  imme- 


diately associated  with  Earth.  In  that 
time  man  looked  not  upward,  but  down- 
ward, for  his  God.  Desire,  in  its  primi- 
tive meaning,  was  away  from  the  stars — 
desiderium. 

Benjamin  Kidd,  in  his  Western  Civili- 
zation, distinguishes  between  the  Chris- 
tian era  and  that  which  preceded  it,  as- 
serting that  in  the  latter  the  principle 
dominating  civilization  was  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  individual  to  existing  so- 
ciety, and  that  in  the  former — i.  e.,  in 
Christendom — the  dominant  principle  is 
the  subordination  of  existing  society  to 
the  society  of  the  future.  The  divergence 
of  the  primitive  period  (preceding  all 
which  is  known  to  us  as  ancient  civiliza- 
tion) from  the  Christian  is  still  wider, 
as  in  that  remote  time  man's  social  regard 
was  mainly  backward — to  the  past,  as  it 
still  remains  to-day  in  the  ancestor-wor- 
ship of  the  Chinese.  The  revolution  in 
human  thought  is  indeed  tremendous 
from  that  downward  and  backward  prim- 
itive look  to  the  upward  look  of  the 
Christian  soul  since  the  martyr  Stephen's 
dying  vision  of  an  opening  heaven. 

Mr.  Kidd  is  doubtless  right  in  making 
the  conscious  altruism  of  existing  so- 
ciety in  the  interests  of  the  society  of 
the  future  a  distinctive  characteristic  of 
Christendom.  But  unconsciously  life, 
individual  and  social,  was  always,  in  its 
natural  and  inevitable  course,  altruistic, 
and  dominated  by  what  was  to  come, 
though  it  is  only  in  our  modern  scien- 
tific view  seen  to  be  such,  just  as  the 
earth  was  only  through  the  Copernican 
astronomy  seen  to  take  its  proper  place  as 
participant  with  sun,  moon,  and  stars  in 
the  celestial  patrimony. 

The  revolution  from  the  primitive  to 
the  modern  view  of  life  and  nature  was 
gradual.  A  great  step  was  taken — prob- 
ably at  the  same  time  with  the  substi- 
tution of  patriarchy  for  matriarchy  — 
when  mankind  came  to  give  the  powers 
of  Light  precedence  over  those  of  Dark- 
ness, when  the  pagan  prayers  to  Apollo 
seemed  more  efficient  than  friendly  treat- 
ies with  the  Titans. 

Ill 

Our  chief  interest  here  in  any  consid- 
eration of  this  progressive  human  view 
is  not  in  its  relation  to  religion  or  to  the 
development  of  conscious  altruism,  but 
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in  its  relation  to  human  culture  in  art 
and  literature. 

The  emancipation  from  earth  -  ideas 
was  a  detachment  necessary  to  human 
progress.  Such  a  Golden  Age  as  may  be 
associated  with  the  infancy  of  the  race, 
even  if  we  concede  perfect  innocence  to 
its  consistent  but  irrational  naturalism, 
were  well  soon  over  for  the  sake  of  the 
humanities,  the  evolution  of  which  is  in 
lines  quite  distinct  from  those  of  Nature 
— often  reversing  them.  When  the  tem- 
ple got  away  from  the  tomb;  when  the 
painting  and  the  statue  were  detached 
from  temple  decoration,  and  the  song  and 
the  dance  from  the  temple  ritual;  when 
the  Greek  drama  was  relieved  of  its  de- 
pendence upon  the  Demeter  story — these 
were  steps  in  the  emancipation  of  ancient 
art,  just  as  the  violent  divulsion  of  as- 
tronomy from  mythology  by  Anaxagoras, 
for  which  he  was  stoned  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, was  the  initial  emancipation  of  an- 
cient science.  We  look  back  to  the  Greece 
of  this  period,  just  before  Plato  and  Peri- 
cles, as  the  first  arena  in  the  world's 
history  where  human  reason  triumphed, 
where  the  humanities  were  born.  Here, 
Mr.  Kidd  may  be  reminded,  was  the  first 
distinct  assertion  of  the  claims  of  indi- 
vidualism, and,  at  the  "same  time,  the 
first  orderly  and  rational  restraint  of  this 
assertion  for  the  common  good,  and,  we 
may  assume,  for  the  good  of  posterity, 
since  this  new  order  of  life — based  upon 
Reason,  "  which  looks  before  and  after  " 
— could  not  be  wholly  oblivious  of  its 
legacy  to  future  generations. 

Centuries  earlier  Homer  had  uttered 
the  first  note,  the  prelude  to  this  human 
aspiration,  as  his  imagination  of  Athene 
and  Hermes  was  prelusive  of  their  im- 
personations in  the  statues  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles. 

The  primitive  period  probably  endured 
for  ages,  what  we  conceive  to  have  been 
the  Golden  Age  having  been  merely  its 
dawn,  before  it  passed  into  its  maturity, 
with  its  own  characteristic  civilization, 
which,  casting  aside  the  quaint  gro- 
tesquery  of  infantile  fancy,  became  as 
sterile  and  overlaid  with  custom  as  the 
Chinese,  developing  also  as  elaborate  an 
ethical  system,  and  finally,  after  static 
social  consolidation  without  vital  har- 
mony, sank  under  its  own  weight — the 
prey  of  self-seeking  tyrants.    What  the 


old  Renaissance  was  or  from  what  an- 
cient font — Accadian  or  other — we  know 
not.  We  only  know  that  some  such  new 
birth  there  must  have  been  before  the 
Vedic  hymns  and  the  Homeric  poems. 
Possibly  oppression  precipitated  nomadic 
flights  from  the  old  centres,  and  thus  the 
cup  of  custom  was  broken,  and  the  re- 
volting humanities  had  their  chance  in 
new  fields  for  a  surprising  culture  which 
knew  no  totems. 

Such  graphic  art  as  there  had  been  be- 
fore this  Renaissance  was  the  meagre  rec- 
ord of  the  naked  truth — of  the  fact  in 
its  simplest  terms.  The  early  man's 
seizure  upon  the  earth  was  crude  and  vio- 
lent— he  was  content  with  the  mere  word, 
the  mere  deed,  which*  had  in  themselves 
plenipotence.  Rude  were  the  creatures 
of  native  fancy,  minified  rather  than  de- 
veloped into  greater  might  and  beauty  in 
their  later  crystallizations. 

The  humanities  are  not  from  the  child 
— the  native  man — but  from  the  man  re- 
born, emancipated  from  earth  -  symbols, 
from  fixed  custom  and  sterile  code,  and 
who  is  then  prepared  to  enter  the  hea- 
venly heritage,  which  belongs  to  child- 
hood only  by  implication. 

We  see,  then,  that  poetry  as  an  art 
could  not  have  been  a  primitive  posses- 
sion. Always  it  followed  a  renaissance. 
It  is  never  of  the  Pelasgic,  but  always 
of  the  Hellenic  type  of  man.  We  think 
civilization  antagonistic  to  poetry — that 
mature  civilization  which  has  become 
crystallized  and  static — yet  the  great  poet 
never  arises  until  such  new  currents  of  a 
nascent  and  plastic  civilization  are  set 
in  motion  as  create  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  culture;  and  from  this  same  ma- 
trix must  all  great  literature  and  the  rep- 
resentative arts  have  their  genesis. 

IV 

Through  renaissance  after  renaissance 
have  the  humanities  been  developed,  and 
the  most  important  problem  of  our  civ- 
ilization concerns  its  relation  to  their 
deeper  culture.  The  nurture  of  ideals  in 
all  our  life,  as  well  as  in  literature  and 
art,  is  indeed  our  most  intimate  and  most 
lasting  concern.  The  projection  of  our 
interests  and  energies  into  the  society 
of  the  future,  which  seems  to  Mr.  Benja- 
min Kidd  our  main  business,  is  a  mere 
incident.    Altruism  will  take  care  of  it- 
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self.  In  its  conscious  procedure  it  is  of- 
ten misguided,  while  in  its  unconscious 
development  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  law 
of  life.  The  evolution  of  humanity  is  on 
lines  variant  from  those  followed  in  the 
development  of  the  physical  world;  and 
it  is  only  when  the  human  soul  has  passed 
through  the  period  of  blind  naturalism 
that  it  comes  to  itself  and  takes  its  tran- 
scendent path. 

We  are  in  danger  from  a  new  natural- 
ism based  on  the  theory  of  physical  evo- 
lution. The  peril  is  not  in  the  accept- 
ance of  that  theory,  but  in  its  perverse 
application,  ignoring  that  human  trope 
wherein  man  turns  from  and  contradicts 
nature.  It  is  the  contradiction  in  which 
one  half  of  a  circle  stands  to  the  other 
half;  but  when  we  consider  humanity 
in  relation  to  nature  we  must  take  note 
of  the  contradiction.  If  we  fail  to  do 
this  in  our  scientific  view,  we  shall  make 
the  same  mistake  in  our  literature  and 
art.  Zola,  in  his  naturalistic  fiction,  ig- 
nores the  contradiction,  as  do  also  his 
apologists.  Man  is  not  merely  a  highly 
developed  animal,  as  in  the  naturalistic 
view  he  seems  to  be.  In  the  physical 
structure  of  any  other  animal  is  indi- 
cated the  full  scope  of  its  functions,  its 
precise  limitations.  In  the  physical 
structure  of  man  there  is  no  indication 
whatever  of  any  distinctively  human 
achievement — such  as  a  great  cathedral, 
a  great  poem,  or  symphony.  All  his 
ideals  transcend  his  animality. 

Dr.  Huxley,  the  greatest  European  ex- 
pounder of  the  theory  of  evolution,  in 
his  Romanes  lecture  (1893),  distinctly 
asserted  the  contradiction  of  the  ethical 
to  the  cosmic  process : 

"  Men  in  society  are  undoubtedly  sub- 
ject to  the  cosmic  process.  As  among 
other  animals,  multiplication  goes  on 
without  cessation,  and  involves  severe 
competition  for  the  means  of  support. 
The  struggle  for  existence  tends  to  elimi- 
nate those  less  fitted  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  circumstances  of  their  existence. 
The  strongest,  the  most  self  -  assertive, 
tend  to  tread  down  the  weaker.  But  the 
influence  of  the  cosmic  process  on  the 
evolution  of  society  is  the  greater  the 
more  rudimentary  its  civilization.  Social 
progress  means  a  checking  of  the  cosmic 
process  at  every  step  and  the  substitution 
for  it  of  another,  which  may  be  called 


the  ethical  process,  the  end  of  which  is, 
not  the  survival  of  those  who  may  happen 
to  be  the  fittest,  in  respect  of  the  whole 
of  the  conditions  which  obtain,  but  of 
those  who  are  ethically  the  best.  .  .  .  Its 
influence  is  directed,  not  so  much  to  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  as  to  the  fitting  of 
as  many  as  possible  to  survive." 

For  its  fullest  meaning,  the  "  ethical 
process  "  must  be  understood  to  include 
all  the  humanities,  and  to  not  merely 
combat,  but  to  transcend  the  cosmic 
process.  It  must  also  be  insisted  upon 
that  there  is  in  this  departure  from  the 
cosmic  process  something  radical,  such  a 
contradiction  as  involves  not  merely  a 
restraint  upon  the  self-assertion  of  brute 
force,  but  a  new  kind  of  assertion,  which 
is  expressed  in  ideals  distinctly  human, 
that  is,  germane  to  man's  proper  destiny. 

More  and  more  the  special  study  of 
the  natural  sciences  and  of  psychology 
on  its  physical  side,  as  disclosed  in  the 
laboratory,  encroaches  upon  the  too  limit- 
ed field  accorded  to  liberal  culture,  so  that 
one  of  our  best  New  England  colleges 
wins  a  special  distinction  by  a  complete 
departure  from  the  lines  followed  in  the 
great  universities  and  holding  to  the  old 
ground — the  culture  of  the  humanities. 
The  great  universities  are  necessary  with 
all  their  specialties,  through  which  the 
sciences  are  not  only  taught,  but  ad- 
vanced by  new  discoveries.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  importance 
of  this  advance,  or  upon  the  value  of 
strenuous  industrial  organization,  and 
of  our  material  progress  generally;  only 
these  developments  should  not  suppress 
the  humanities.  It  was  the  revival  of 
learning  by  the  Renaissance  which  gave 
new  meaning  to  the  compass  and  the 
printing-press,  and  a  new  impulse  to  sci- 
entific discovery.  Material  progress 
should  be  subordinate  to  human  culture, 
receiving  therefrom  its  impulse  and  dom- 
inant motive.  The  academic  training 
must  be  not  only  maintained,  but  lifted 
and  re-enforced,  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
more  complex  university  scheme.  The 
college,  as  distinguished  from  the  uni- 
versity, has  yet  its  indispensable  work  to 
do  all  over  the  land. 

The  theme  we  are  considering  is  pecul- 
iarly appropriate  to  the  Editor's  Study, 
since  the  chief  aim  of  the  Magazine  is 
to  stimulate  and  respond  to  this  deeper 
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culture,  regarding  as  of  first  importance 
the  interests  of  literature  and  art,  and 
faithful  always  to  those  ideals  which  give 
value  and  distinction  to  life,  and  which 
are  to  make  our  civilization  memorable. 

The  reaction  is  always  toward  a  bar- 
ren art,  toward  a  literature  devoid  of 
charm  and  inspiration,  toward  a  life  ab- 
sorbed in  materialism  and  animalism. 
The  degeneration  is  far  lower  than  the 
primitive  lapse,  since  it  avails  of  all  the 
spolia  opima  of  a  refined  civilization  for 
its  devious  perversions. 

The  lien  to  nature  is  not  broken  by 
culture.  It  is  only  through  culture  that 
we  become  children  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Nature,  full  heirs  of  her  household,  rather 
than  mere  servants.  Nature  does  her 
best  for  us  when  we  best  maintain  our 
transcendent  human  contradiction  to  her. 
She  holds  her  own  in  our  primary  pas- 
sions, in  our  kinship  and  our  enmities, 
but  she  deigns  most  willingly  to  serve 
these  when  there  is  in  them  something 
not  her  own,  when  through  human  cult- 
ure they  rise  to  the  higher  human  plane. 
It  is  her  own  fire  that  burns  in  their 
white  flame,  the  same  as  in  their  native 
red.  If  our  aspiration  becomes  a  revolt 
from  nature  toward  something  too  fair 
and  good  for  her  nurture,  if  in  our  cult- 
ure we  deny  and  betray  her,  repudiating 
or  perverting  our  natural  affections  and 
emotions,  she  quickly  asserts  her  proper 
dominion  through  stress  or  penalty.  Her 
severest  penalty  is  atrophy. 

The  child  is  indeed  father  to  the  man, 
and  Coleridge  was  right  in  his  conception 
of  genius  as  the  continuance  of  the  plas- 
tic potency  of  childhood  into  the  period 
of  maturity — a  potency  identical  with  the 
creative  power  of  the  imagination.  We 
should  say  that  genius  is  the  renascence 
rather  than  the  continuance  of  child- 
hood. Juvenility  is  usually  the  denial 
and  betrayal  of  the  natal  heritage  rather 
than  its  true  unfolding  or  embodiment. 
The  genius  common  to  all  is  shown  in 
that  period  only  in  a  certain  grace,  spon- 
taneity, and  naivete — qualities  which  are 
apt  to  be  soon  suppressed.  Whether  in 
the  individual  or  in  the  race,  it  is  re- 
vived only  by  a  kind  of  second  nativity. 
Eor  the  world  known  to  us,  the  typical 
revival  was  in  Hellas,  and  the  revival  of 
Hellenic  culture  it  was  that  distinguished 
the  later  Renaissance. 


We  designate  our  liberal  culture  by 
the  phrase  "  the  humanities,"  since  it 
is  only  through  this  culture  that  we 
enter  upon  the  higher  transcendent 
plane,  which  is  distinctively  human,  over- 
arching our  animality — the  sky  above 
our  earth,  the  heavens,  whose  bright 
constellations  will  alone  remain  to  illu- 
mine the  darkness  when  our  civilization 
shall  have  passed  away.  As  it  is  a  secu- 
lar no  less  than  a  sacred  truth  that  man 
must  be  born  again,  to  be  truly  man,  it 
is  also  essential  that  our  secular  trea- 
sures be  laid  up  in  these  heavens,  for  in- 
corruptibility. 

Eorever,  probably,  men  will  look  back 
to  those  remoter  stars  of  the  Hellenic 
heavens — to  Homer  and  Plato  and  Aes- 
chylus and  Pindar;  it  would  be  a  dark 
day  indeed  for  our  humanities  when  these 
should  be  eclipsed  or  ignored.  The  im- 
mediate sequel  must  be  a  like  oblivion 
for  the  stars  in  nearer  skies,  and  finally 
the  obliteration  of  our  heavens  altogether. 

The  full  perspective  of  culture  is  neces- 
sary to  its  continuity;  every  stream  that 
has  contributed  to  its  volume  invites  us 
to  wander  along  its  banks,  to  visit  its 
academic  groves,  to  ascend  to  its  source. 
The  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  en- 
rich our  own.  English  poetry  has  drunk 
deep  from  every  old  font.  Fold  upon 
fold  in  the  investiture  of  our  art — indeed, 
of  all  our  institutions — is  of  an  ancient 
drapery.  How  far  are  we  away  from  that 
archaic  bareness  which  characterized  ev- 
ery picture,  every  image,  every  record  of 
pre-ITellenic  civilization !  Creative  ge- 
nius has  transformed  the  representative 
arts,  the  poem,  the  story,  by  forever  add- 
ing new  veils  which  are  new  revealings. 
Aeschylus  in  his  Prometheus  Bound  sent 
a  new  ray  of  light  through  the  old  Ti- 
tanic veil.  Homer  furnished  illusion 
after  illusion  for  the  vesture  of  Greek 
tragedy,  and,  indeed,  of  all  poetry  after 
him.  Milton  was  a  more  impressive  poet, 
because  his  culture  made  available  the 
unlimited  investment  of  the  past.  These 
veils,  the  old  and  the  new,  should  com- 
mand our  respect,  lest  we  reverse  this 
old  habit  of  Art  by  a  sadly  corrosive 
analysis,  as  if  we  were  in  the  autumn  of 
our  world,  anticipating  its  wintry  dives- 
titure. Thus  only  may  poetry  continue 
to  flourish  upon  the  earth,  and  have 
perennially  its  springtime  vesture. 


Mr.  Kirby's  Own   Particular  Contribution 


The  Kirby  Weddin 

BY  HA  YD  EN  CARRUTH 


WELL,  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Kirby,  doubtfully ;  "  I've  been 
thinking  about  a  pickle- 
caster." 

Mr.  Kirby  snorted.  "  Now, 
that's  just  like  you — a  pickle-caster!"  he 
said.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  couple  get- 
ting married  that  they  didn't  get  about  a 
thousand  pickle-casters?" 

"  Well,"  sighed  Mrs.  Kirby,  "  I  never 
knew  for  sure  of  over  six  or  seven ;  but 
there's  generally  enough,  I  reckon.  But 
what's  a  body  to  do?    Everything's  old." 

"Oh,  get  out,"  answered  Mr.  Kirby. 
"  'Tain't  so.  There's  a-plenty  of  new  things 
if  you  just  put  your  mind  on  it.  The  trouble 
with  you  is  you  don't  think." 

"No,  I  never  was  no  hand  to  think,"  said 
Mrs.  Kirby,  resignedly.    "  I  s'pose  there  arc 
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a-plenty  of  things.  Now,  a  nice  set  of  nut- 
picks  might — " 

"  There  you  go  again,  Amanda.  Great 
snakes!  I  never  seen  a  table  of  wedding-pres- 
ents that  wasn't  just  alive  with  nut-picks. 
Yes,  and  spoons,  and  carving-knives,  and 
napkin-rings,  and  salt-cellars,  and  all  them 
things.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  just  for- 
get 'em  all." 

"Mebby  you're  right,  Walter,"  returned 
Mrs.  Kirby,  still  more  resignedly.  "  But 
Jennie's  been  a  good  girl,  and  we  must  give 
her  something.  When  Hester  Purdy  got 
married  her  folks  give  her  an  etching,"  she 
added,  cautiously. 

"What's  an  etching?"  demanded  her  hus- 
band. 

"  A  kind  of  picture  that  comes  in  a  frame. 
They  have  'em  at  John  I.'s  furniture-si  ore 


'Head  'er!' 


— very  tasty,  John  says.  JHester's  was  of 
a  mill  with  a  big  wheel  outside  and  a  stream 
with  a  little  flatboat  drawed  np  on  the 
shore.  She  has  it  hung  on  the  wall  with  a 
scarf  over  one  corner." 

"  Got  red  mittens  and  overshoes  on  it, 
too?"  asked  Mr.  Kirby,  disgustedly.  "  Prob- 
'ly  such  things  don't  duplicate  like  sugar- 
spoons  and  butter-knives,  but  what's  the 
use  of  'em?  'Specially  if  you've  got  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  dressing  'em  up.  No,  sir; 
we'll  give  Jen  something  practical." 

"Well,  what  do  you  calculate  it  '11  be?" 

"Well,  Jen's  been  a  good  daughter,  and 
Hen's  a  rather  likely  feller,  if  he  is  a  Jones 
— we'll  just  give  'em  something  that  they 
won't  be  swamped  with  and  won't  have  to 
dress  up.    We'll  give  'em  a  cow  and  a  calf." 

Mrs.  Kirby  made  no  reply  at  first.  The 
radical  character  of  the  suggestion  rather 
overcame  her  naturally  conservative  mind. 
Then  she  said,  guardedly:  "That  might  be 
a  good  idea.  But  it  wouldn't  make  no  show. 
I  sort  o'  wanted  Jennie  to  have  a  good, 
showy,  interesting  wedding." 

"  No,  a  cow  and  calf  don't  shine  like 
triple-plated  spoons,"  answered  Mr.  Kirby,  in 
a  deeply  sarcastic  tone.  "  You  can't  polish 
'em  up  and  put  'em  in  plush-lined  cases  with 
tissue-paper  round  their  handles." 

"  I  meant  they  ain't  anything  you  can  put 
on  the  table  with  the  other  presents." 

"  Hey?  I  dun'no',"  snorted  her  husband, 
still  more  deeply  sarcastic.  "  The  cow  might 
be  a  little  heavy,  'specially  as  I  planned  to 
make  it  old  Suky.  But  her  calf — Lucifer- 
he  ain't  so  hefty.  Might  put  him  on.  Meb- 
by  he'd  kick  the  daylights  out  o'  some  of  the 
pickle-casters  and  eat  up  a  few  hand-worked 
doilers  and  piller-shams." 


Mr.  Kirby's  subtle  sarcasm  was  lost  on 
his  wife.  She  only  sighed,  after  her  way,  and 
said :  "  I  guess  your  idea  is  a  good  one,  Wal- 
ter. Though  I  did  want  Jennie  to  have  a 
showy  and  interesting  wedding." 

"  Ma,"  said  the  son  of  the  family,  who 
had  been  unobserved  in  the  corner,  "  what's 
the  matter  of  tying  'em  to  the  big  lilac- 
bush  in  the  front  yard?  They'd  show  there 
first  rate." 

"James  Henry,  you  keep  still,"  snapped 
his  mother,  in  an  attempt  to  take  out  the 
disappointment  she  felt  on  the  boy. 

"  Well,  now,  Jim's  notion  ain't  so  bad," 
said  his  father,  thoughtfully.  "  I  reckon 
old  Suky  wouldn't  beller,  not  if  Lucifer  was 
with  her.  He's  getting  pretty  kinky  himself, 
though,  since  his  horns  begun  to  sprout,  and 
he  might  let  out  a  blat  once  in  a  while." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Kirby,  rising  decisively, 
as,  notwithstanding  her  general  meekness, 
she  would  do  on  rare  occasions,  "  you  can 
go  ahead  with  your  critter-giving  if  you 
want  to,  and  let  'em  come  from  you.  I'm 
going  to  get  Jennie  a  nice  silver  butter- 
dish and  one  of  them  etchings  at  John  I.'s ; 
and  I'll  get  'em  with  egg-money,  and  they'll 
be  all  mine,  and  come  from  me.  Now  you 
folks  just  get  me  up  some  wood,"  and  she 
disappeared  in  the  kitchen. 

Mr.  Kirby  snorted,  but  his  snort  lacked 
both  volume  and  force,  and  he  went  out  and 
began  to  skirmish  for  the  requested  fuel. 

The  wedding  of  Jennie  Kirby  and  Henry 
Jones  was  an  important  event  at  Long 
Prairie,  as  both  were  popular  and  came  of 
well-known  families.  To  be  sure,  the  bride's 
father  was  looked  upon  as  somewhat  too 
radical  in  some  of  his  views,  but  nobody 
ever  doubted  that  he  meant  well.    The  cow- 
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and-calf  departure  was  therefore  readily  ac- 
cepted as  only  one  of  Mr.  Kirby's  eccentrici- 
ties. Indeed,  it  found  some  supporters 
among  the  men,  many  of  whom  had  been 
forced  by  their  wives  to  contribute  pickle- 
casters  and  other  conventional  jimcracks 
which  jarred  on  their  practical  sense,  at 
other  weddings,  and  this  one  as  well. 

When  the  day  arrived  Mr.  Kirby  had  so 
far  modified  the  ingenious  James  Henry's 
suggestion  as  to  tie  the  cow  and  her  am- 
bitious offspring  at  the  side  of  the  house, 
just  outside  the  low  window  before  which 
stood  the  table  loaded  with  the  more  usual 
presents.  As  the  guests  came  up  to  view 
this  display  they  were  sure  to  find  Mr. 
Kirby  lurking  about,  ready  smilingly  to  in- 
dicate the  cow  through  the  open  window  out- 
side as  his  own  particular  contribution  to 
the  festivities.  She  was  pronounced  by  all 
a  very  fine  animal,  as  she  stood  contentedly 
chewing  her  cud,  with  a  broad  pink  ribbon 
around  her  neck, — something  which  showed 
the  touch  of  Mrs.  Kirby.  Lucifer  was  not 
tied,  though  also  in  gala-day  attire,  with 
narrow  ribbons  on  his  ears  and  fluttering 
over  his  budding  horns ;  he  was  universally 
conceded  to  be  a  "  promising  critter,"  and, 
with  true  youthful  bovine  instinct,  wandered 
about  the  immediate  neighborhood  and  in- 
vestigated everything  by  cautiously  thrust- 
ing forward  an  inquiring  nose  and  sudden- 
ly retreating.  Mrs.  Kirby  had  become  by 
this  time  fully  reconciled  to  the  live-stock 
idea,  since  she  had  carried  out  her  own  plan 
as  to  the  butter-dish  and  etching  to  the  let- 
ter ;  and  now  that  the  day  had  come  and 
there  was  an  unusually  large  contribution 
of  the  regulation  presents  from  friends,  she 
was  even  rather  glad  of  the  practicalness 
of  her  husband's  gift. 

The  ceremony  was  set  for  high  noon,  and 
promptly  on  the  hurried  staccato  stroke  of 
the  parlor  clock  the  couple  came  in  and 
the  minister  took  his  place.  Lucifer,  true 
to  his  name,  had  not  been  idle.  Having  ex- 
hausted everything  else,  he  had  turned  to 
the  open  window.  By  stretching  a  little 
he  managed  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  clean 
white  cloth  which  covered  the  table  on  which 
the  presents  were  displayed.  A  prehensile 
tongue  had  gathered  in  its  edge,  and  willing 
teeth  were  testing  its  qualities  as  an  ob- 
ject of  mastication.  His  mother  continued 
to  content  herself  with  her  natural  cud,  and 
paid  no  attention  to  him.  Inside,  the  com- 
pany Avas  all  oblivious,  and  the  minister 
began  the  ceremony  in  the  usual  form.  Sud- 
denly there  came  from  the  other  room  the 
sharp  rattle  of  falling  silver-ware,  mingled 
with  the  crash  of  mantel-clocks  and  framed 
etchings. 

"  Gewhillikens"! "  shouted  James  Henry. 
"  Lucifer  has  yanked  out  the  table-cloth,  and 
the  presents  arc  all  gone  to  thunder.  Come 
on,  fellers!"  and  he  shot  away,  followed  by 
the  entire  youthful  contingent. 

"  Holy  smoke ! "  added  Mr.  Kirby,  coming 
back  from  a  hasty  trip  to  the  other  room. 
"  That  blamed  old  cow  has  got  the  cloth 
hooked  on  her  horns,  and  she'll  run  herself 
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"NOW    WE'VE    GOT  HIM!" 


to  death.  Come  on,  some  o'  you  active 
fellers!"  and  he  dashed  out  with  all  the 
younger  men. 

The  minister  looked  about  in  some  per- 
plexity. "  Perhaps  we  had  better  wait  a 
few  minutes,"  he  said,  and  he  leaned  over 
and  peered  out  the  window.  The  bride- 
groom frowned  and  the  bride  bit  her  lip. 
Sounds  of  strife  floated  in  from  the  small 
yard  in  front,  where  Suky  was  charging 
about,  followed  by  the  men,  with  the  cloth 
floating  over  her  like  a  cloud,  while  the 
redoubtable  Lucifer  was  shooting  this  way 
and  that,  occasionally  uttering  a  loud 
"bar-r-r-r!"  and  kicking  at  the  boys  in  pur- 
suit, the  whole  proceedings  interspersed  with 
shouts  of  "Look  out,  there!"  "Head  'er!" 
"Stop  'im!"  "Close  up,  there!"  and  excla- 
mations of  a  similar  nature.  The  men  soon 
succeeded  in  cornering  the  cow  and  remov- 
ing the  object  of  her  terror,  but  for  the  boys 
Lucifer  was  a  more  difficult  problem.  His 
activity  was  only  equalled  by  his  pugnacity; 
he  had  already  kicked  three  of  them  and 
bunted  as  many  more.  Then  James  Henry 
got  hold  of  his  tail,  shouting,  as  he  did  so, 
"Now  we've  got  him,  fellers!"  Vain  no- 
tion! With  a  "bar-r-r-r!"  louder  than  any 
previous  one,  he  charged  straight  in  the 
open  front  door,  James  Henry  flying  behind. 
The  minister  leaped  onto  the  parlor  organ, 
and  the  women  all  mounted  chairs.  All  ex- 
cept the  bride,  who  stood  resolute,  the  calf 
coming  straight  for  her.  With  trusting 
young  love  she  depended  on  the  man  by  her 
side.  Nor  did  he  fail  her.  With  a  smoth- 
ered but  heart-felt  "Gosh!"  he  lunged  for- 
ward and  engaged  the  oncoming  Lucifer 
in  a  deadly  grapple.  Victory  at  first  fa- 
vored the  intruder.  The  bridegroom  went 
down.  But  he  hung  on.  Then  he  wriggled 
about  and  got  to  his  feet.  Then  he  leaned 
over,  and  with  a  mighty  effort  gathered  that 
obstreperous  bull-calf  in  his  arms  and  walk- 
ed out  the  front  door  with  him.  An  empty 
ra  iii-water  barrel  stood  near.  Into  this,  tail 
first,  the  bridegroom  thrust  the  calf.  The 
next  moment  he  was  back  beside  his  bride, 
had  whispered  a  word  in  her  ear,  and  the 
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The  Point  of  View 

OLD  Moses,  who  belonged  to  Judge  J  , 
of  Macon,  Mississippi,  "  befo'  the  wah," 
was  for  many  years  sexton  and  a  devout 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Short- 
ly after  the  war  the  colored  Methodists  of 
the  community  held  a  rousing  meeting,  in 
which  Moses  loudly  professed  conversion, 
and  joined  the  Methodist  Church.  Some 
days  after,  the  Judge  met  him,  and  asked: 
"  How's  this,  Mose?  I  hear  you  have  joined 
the  Methodists.  I  thought  I  brought  you 
up  better  than  that." 

Mose  took  off  his  hat,  and  solemnly 
scratched  his  woolly  pate  as  he  replied: 
"  Yessir,  Massa,  dat's  so  —  dat's  so  —  de 
Presbyterian  people  am  a  mighty  fine  peo- 
ple, and  de  Presbyterian  Church  am  a 
mighty  fine  church — but — Massa — don't  you 
tink  it  am  powerful  dismal  for  a  nigger?" 


Catching  the  Wedding-Present 


ceremony  went  on.  Fifteen  minutes  later, 
when  the  young  couple  had  been  congratu- 
lated and  well-wished,  Mr.  Kirby  walked 
over  to  his  wife. 

"  Well,  old  girl,"  he  said,  in  a  gentle  but 
joyous  tone,  "  we  had  a  showy  and  inter- 
esting wedding,  after  all." 


Golfing  Song 

THOUGH  rain  may  fall  or  wind  may  blow, 
Or  pleasant  be  the  weather, 
A  happy  fellowship  we  know 
Who  tramp  the  links  together. 

The  summer  sun  is  in  our  eyes, 

Our  cheeks  are  red  as  roses, 
And  where  the  golden  sunshine  lies 

There's  sunburn  on  our  noses. 

Our  hearts  become  as  children's  hearts, 

With  little  joys  delighted, 
For  every  worldly  care  departs 

When  the  first  tee  is  sighted. 

0  freedom  of  the  open  day 

Upon  the  rolling  meadow, 
No  gold  your  virtue  can  repay 

Tn  sunshine  or  in  shadow! 

For  though  it  rain  or  though  it  blow, 

Or  pleasant  be  the  weather, 
The  heart  of  happiness  we  know 

Who  tramp  the  links  together. 

Louise  Morgan  Sill. 


Both  were  Shocked 

LITTLE  Elsie  was  a  faithful  attendant  at 
Sunday-school,  and  had  listened  earnest- 
ly when  plans  for  a  coming  Christian  En- 
deavor convention  were  discussed,  her  in- 
terest increasing  to  enthusiasm  over  the  mys- 
terious affair  when  she  learned  that  her 
auntie  was  to  attend  delegate. 

Coming  into  the  library  one  day,  auntie 
saw  the  little  maid  busily  engaged  in  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  a  cousin  with  whom  she  kept 
up  a  juvenile  correspondence.  She  scrawled 
industriously  for  a  moment,  then  stopped. 
There  was  a  puzzled  expression  on  her  fat, 
ink-stained  face,  as  she  dangled  her  short 
legs  and  wriggled  uncomfortably  on  her  high 
perch. 

"  Auntie,"  she  said,  "  how  do  vou  spell 
'devil'?" 

"  Oh,  Elsie,"  said  her  auntie,  "  I  am  shock- 
ed! Why  are  you  using  such  a  word  as 
that  in  your  letter?  Nice  little  girls  never 
say  such  things!" 

It  was  Elsie's  turn  to  be  shocked. 

"  Why,  auntie,"  she  cried,  "  I'm  only  tell- 
ing her  about  the  Christian  and  devil  con- 
vention!" Ida  L.  Pifer. 


Highly  Accomplished 

A SMALL  boy  of  three,  who  lives  in  Vicks- 
burg,  Mississippi,  went  with  his  little 
sister  to  school  one  morning.  Returning,  he 
rushed  up  to  his  mother,  calling,  "Mamma! 
Mamma!  I  can  spell  d-o-g,  dog,  and  count 
twenty!"  Then  the  little  face  fell,  and  in 
the  most  discouraged  manner  he  continued: 
"  But  God  knows  everything — I  spect  he  can 
count  a  hundred." 


Nipped  in  the  Bud 

"P)H,  Alfred^  Isn't  it  too  bad?    Just  as 
v-J  we  had  everything  so  nicely  arranged 
for  our  elopement,  father  has  gone  and  sanc- 
tioned the  match." 

Crawford. 


Arms  and  the  Maid 


BY  ERIC  MOORE 


'J'WO  hundred  years  ago  and  more, 

A  doughty  Dutchman  reached  our  shore. 
And,  save  his  own,  no  arms  he  bore 

But  blunderbuss  and  sword; 
Becoming  something  of  a  swell, 
Through  shift  and  thrift  it  soon  befell, 
He  bought  the  grant  his  wealth  could  well 
Afford. 

As  time  went  on,  the  humble  lot 

His  rich  descendants  quite  forgot ; 

Their  'scutcheons  showed  no  stain  or  blot, 

Their  pride  no  shadow  felt; 
With  heads  erect  they  went  their  way, 
Yet  held  the  fruitful  lands,  where  they 
In  peace  and  plenty  to  this  day 

Have  dwelt. 


And  one — the  fairest  of  her  race, 
Blue-eyed  Katrina — loved  to  trace 
The  arms  and  find  her  proper  place 

Upon  the  pedigree ; 
Right  heedful  of  her  grandsire's  fame, 
With  blushing  eagerness  she  came 
A  very  sweet  "  Colonial  Dame  " 

To  be. 

To  heraldry  she  gave  her  heart, 

And  lauded  much  the  draughtsman's  art, 

Displaying  on  emblazoned  chart 

Her  thrifty  burgher  line; 
But  since  I  caught  her  unawares 
Descending  her  ancestral  stairs. 
The  only  arms  for  which  she  cares 

Are  mine. 
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An  Industrious  Artist 

S^iUR  Fred  is  learning  how  to  sketch  ; 

^  And  at  the  School  of  Art 

He  takes  three  lessons  every  toeek. 

And — bless  his  little  heart! 
He  even  practises  at  home: 

His  teacher  said  that  he 
Should  draw  small  objects  in  the  house; 

And  so  he  does,  you  see. 

Edith  Kingsmill  Commander. 


Meeting  a  Crisis 

THERE  were  strict  orders  in  the  Philip- 
pines regarding  looting,  and  one  day  a 
lieutenant's  suspicions  were  aroused  by  a 
private  whom  he  saw  peering  eagerly  under 
the  piazza  of  a  house  on  the  outskirts  of 
Manila. 

"What  are  you  doing  there?"  he  demand- 
ed, in  his  gruffest  tones. 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  the  soldier,  saluting, 
"  I'm  only  trying  to  catch  a  chicken  which 
I've  just  bought." 

Lieutenant    K   stooped    and  caught 

sight  of  a  fine  pair  of  fowls. 

"  There  are  two  chickens  under  there."  he 
exclaimed,  excitedly;  "I  bought  the  other 
one.    Catch  'em  both." 

Dixie  Wolcott. 


Ballade  of  Dead  Hobbies 

WHERE  are  the  games  we  used  to  play? 
We  never  play  them  any  more! 
The  bicycle  is  given  away; 

You  couldn't  find,  in  any  store, 
A  shuttlecock  and  battledore; 

Billiards  and  pool  have  moved  along. 
All,  all  have  been  discarded  for 

The  little  game  they  call  ping-pong. 

It  seems  that  football's  had  its  day, 

And  baseball  is  a  thing  of  yore; 
Badminton,  skittles,  bowls,  croquet, 

Archery,  tennis — count  them  o'er, — 
These  games  we  had,  and  many  more, — 

All  perished  like  a  silent  song; 
And  now  we  hear  from  every  floor 

The  little  game  they  call  ping-pong. 

Progressive  euchre's  lost  its  sway, 

And  poker's  dubbed  "  a  beastly  bore." 
Checkers  and  chess  are  quite  passe; 

At  bridge,  you  can't  make  up  a  four. 
Lotto?    Parcheesi?    Pas  encore — 

They're  quite  forgotten  by  the  throng 
Who  play  forever,  evermore, 

The  little  game  they  call  ping-pong. 

ENVOI 

Prince,  of  your  mercy,  I  implore, 

Make  haste  to  stop  this  grievous  wrong!  — 

No  answer.    Prince  is  keeping  score! 
The  little  game  they  call  ping-pong. 

Charles  Buxton  Going. 


A  Matter  of  Justice 

THE  parents  of  Teddy  and  Katharine  were 
giving  a  dinner  party,  and  the  two  chil- 
dren were  permitted  to  seat  themselves  in 
a  bay-window  to  watch  the  guests  a  little 
while  before  being  taken  up  stairs  to  bed. 
Here  the  following  conversation  was  over- 
heard : 

Teddy  (pressing  his  face  against  the  win- 
dow-pane to  look  at  the  sky)  :  "  Wasn't  God 
a  nice  man  to  give  us  the  pretty  stars  for 
a  light." 

Katharine  (in  shocked  tones)  :  "  For  pity's 
sake,  don't  call  God  a  man.  If  there  ever 
was  a  gentleman,  he's  one." 

Rebekah  Crawford. 


An  Amphibious  Animal 

A NORTHERN  gentleman  who  was  making 
his  first  trip  on  a  steamboat  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  was  much  interested  in 
watching  the  alligators  from  the  lower  deck. 
As  an  unusually  large  specimen  showed  his 
rusty  back,  the  gentleman  asked  the  mate, 
"Is  the  alligator  an  amphibious  animal?" 

"Amphibious  h  !"  replied  the  mate. 

"He'd  bite  your  leg  off  in  a  minute!" 
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Juvenile  Honesty 

OUR  little  girl 
has  been 
taught  to  thank 
God  for  anything 
which  she  par- 
ticularly enjoys. 

One  night  she 
was  kept  awake 
for  some  time  by 
the  barking  of  a 
little  dog  which 
found  its 
into  the 
and  again 
after  day- 
break was  awak- 
ened by  the  riot- 
ous song  of  a  rob- 
in on  an  apple 
bough  near  her 
window. 

In  her  morning 
prayer  she  said, 

"  Dear  God,  I 
thank  you  for  the 
song  of  the  rob- 
in, but  no  thanks 
for  the  dog." 

M. 


had 

way 

yard, 

soon 


Her  Own 
Recommendation 

THE  new  neigh- 
bor was  re- 
turning the  call 
made  by  Jessie's 
mother.  Much  to 
Jessie's  regret  she 
hadn't  brought 
her  little  girl 
with  her.  But, 
though  absent, 
that  same  little 
girl  was  not  for- 
gotten ;  indeed, 
her  mother  talked 
of  nothing  else 
but  the  accom- 
plished Alice.  Her 
praises  began  to 
have  the  regulari- 
ty and  monotony 
of  a  litany.  She 
was  only  nine 
years  old,  but,  ac- 
cording to  her 
proud  mother,  she 
could  sew,  read, 
play    the  piano, 

talk  French  like  a  native,  and  do  divers  other 
things  of  which  Jessie  had  never  even  heard. 
In  vain  did  Jessie  wait  for  her  mother  to 
begin  to  boom  her  stock.  Not  once  did  that 
unnatural  parent  interrupt  her  voluble  vis- 
itor. With  deep-seated  bitterness  the  little 
girl  realized  that  the  visit  was  drawing  to 


Femininity 

Doha.  "It's  perfectly  lovely  /   Did  it  come  this  morning  ?" 

Floka.  "  Yes  ;  but  don't  speak  so  loud,  dear,  or  the  other  girls  will  hear  our  secret" 
Dora.  "But  if  I  speak  a?iy  lower  they  won't  know  we  have  one!" 


a  close,  and  her  charms  were  still  unsung. 
Now  was  the  time  for  action.  Stepping  over 
to  the  new  neighbor,  and  fixing  a  reproachful 
eye  on  her  mother,  she  said,  "  Mrs.  Cole.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I'm  a  very  good  lit- 
tle girl  too." 

Mary  Dobbins  Prtor. 
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A  Fish  Story 

"  HPALK  about  fish  and  things  o'  the  sea," 
1  said  he  who  claimed  to  be  a  seafaring 
man.  "  'Twas  in  the  year — well,  it  was  a 
good  while  ago — and  we  were  floating  some- 
where around — well,  one  of  the  oceans.  One 
day  we  were  heading  sou'  by  sou'west,  lati- 
tude— I  forget  exactly  which — when  a  rip- 
ple in  the  water  suggested  the  presence  of 
a  shark.  You  can  always  tell  a  shark  by 
its  ripple — he's  got  one  of  his  own.  We 
never  landed  a  good  specimen,  and  when  he 
showed  his  head  I  could  well  tell  he  was  a 
ten-footer.  I  was  always  quick  and  precise. 
A  knife  in  me  mouth,  a  jump,  and  I  landed 
head  foremost  between  the  shark's  jaws. 
Quick  as  a  flash  I  turned  around;  with  me 
knife  I  cut  holes  through  his  sides  for  my 
legs  and  arms  to  pass  through,  and  swam 
back  to  the  ship.  Well,  he  was  a  fine  morsel, 
that  fish  was,  and  we  lived  on  him  for  weeks. 
Is  it  true?  Well — "  and  he  displayed  a 
splinter  from  the  handle  of  the  knife. 

Hy.  M. 


Balancing  her  Account 

AN  old  colored  woman  who  had  saved  up 
a  little  money  went  to  a  lawyer  to  con- 
sult with  him  about  investing  it  profitably. 
When  asked  what  interest  she  expected  to 


get,  she  answered,  in  a  very  sure  and  em- 
phatic manner,  "  Twelve  per  cent.,  Mister 
Jedge."  And  when  the  attorney  expressed 
some  surprise,  she  explained  her  position 
thus :  "  Well,  Jedge,  I  'ain't  got  much  money, 
so  y'  see  I  has  t'  git  a  big  per  cent,  t'  make 
up."  C.  H.  B. 


Cause  for  Dissension 

"TTHE  trouble  between  "Nora  and  myself 
•A    is  that  each  of  us  happened  to  call 
and  find  the  other  out  on  the  very  same  af- 
ternoon." 

"But  why  should  that  cause  ill-feeling?" 
"  Because  now  we  can't  make  out  which 
owes  the  other  a  visit." 

Crawford. 


Domestic  Chronology 

THE  family  had  been  trying  to  solve  the 
"  help  "  problem  for;  some  time,  with  the 
usual  kaleidoscopic  results  belowstairs.  Mo- 
ther was  remonstrating  with  the  older  of 
her  two  sons  upstairs  one  .evening. 

"  But  you  promised,  mother,"  he  said. 
"  When  ?"  she  inquired. 
He   pondered   a   moment.     "Four  cooks 
ago." 

Of  course  the  promise  was  kept.  R. 


"  Are  you  sure  that  he  loves  you,  and  you  alone?" 
"  Oh  yes  ;  more  then  than  at  any  other  time.'''' 


1  C««*hn*->  ?J*« 
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Through  Siberia  to  Bering  Strait 

BY  HARRY  DE  WIND T,  F.R.GS. 

AS  most  tourists  who  travel  by  the  from  resting  upon  the  face,  and  frost- 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  think  it  bite  during  sleep  is  the  natural  result, 
necessary  to  publish  their  expe-  So  far,  therefore,  as  comfort  is  con- 
riences,  I  spare  my  readers  an  account  cerned,  a  "  Yakute  sleigh "  is  capable  of 
of  our  journey  by  that  monotonous  line,  some  improvement. 

Leaving  Paris  by  the  "  Nord-Express  "  I  resolved  to  travel  light,  and  as  rap- 
on  the  19th  of  December,  1901,  the  "  De  idly  as  possible.  Our  outfit  (including 
Windt  Expedition "  travelled  via  Berlin  provisions,  arms,  and  ammunition)  was 
and  Moscow  to  Irkutsk,  which  was  reach-  stowed  away  in  a  couple  of  these  sleighs, 
ed  early  in  the  new  year.  Here  we  bade  one  of  which  was  occupied  by  M.  de 
farewell  to  civilized  means  of  travel  for  Clinchamp  and  myself,  and  the  other  by 
many  weary  months.  George  Harding.  On  the  18th  of  January 
A  January  journey  even  as  far  as  we  took  leave  of  the  Governor-General 
Yakutsk  entails  careful  preparation.  It  of  Eastern  Siberia.  His  Excellency  as- 
must  be  accomplished  in  a  local  vehicle  sured  us  of  every  assistance  as  far  as 
known  as  a  "  Yakute  sleigh,"  which  has  Nijni-Kolymsk,  the  last  Cossack  outpost 
a  pair  of  runners,  but  otherwise  totally  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  "  Be- 
ditfers  from  any  other  sleigh  in  the  yond  Kolymsk,"  he  added,  "  I  fear  we 
world.  Imagine  a  sack  of  coarse  matting,  cannot  help  you.  The  Tchuktchi  region 
about  four  feet  deep,  suspended  from  a  is  under  my  jurisdiction,  but  even  our 
framework  of  rough  wooden  poles,  which  own  officials  very  rarely  venture  into  the 
also  form  a  seat  for  the  driver.  Into  country  for  any  distance." 
this  bag  the  traveller  first  lowers  his  lug-  Our  sleighs  were  each  drawn  by  a 
gage,  then  his  mattress,  pillows,  and  furs,  "troika"  (of  three  horses  abreast),  the 
and  finally  himself,  lying  at  full  length  "  yemstchik,"  or  driver,  being  changed 
upon  his  belongings.  The  sleigh  has  a  with  every  relay  at  the  stations.  Of  the 
thick  felt  apron,  which  can  be  pulled  latter  there  are  122  (to  Yakutsk),  mostly 
completely  over  its  occupant  at  night-  comfortless  log  huts,  where  nothing  is 
time  or  in  stormy  weather.  This  sounds  procurable  but  a  "  samovar  "  and  gritty 
warm  and  comfortable,  but  is  precisely  black  bread. 

the  reverse.  For  after  a  while  the  felt  About  2000  English  miles  lie  between 
becomes  saturated  with  moisture  (formed  Irkutsk  and  Yakutsk.  The  post-road  we 
by  bodily  warmth  and  external  cold),  travelled  by  during  this  first  stage  of 
rendering  furs  and  clothing  damp  and  the  overland  journey  is,  properly  speak- 
chilly.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  ing,  no  road  at  all.  About  150  miles 
"  koshma  "   (as  this  covering  is  called)  from  Irkutsk  (across  a  tract  of  country 
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Approaching  the  Verkoyansk  Pass 


much  infested  by  runaway  convicts  in 
the  shape  of  footpads)*  the  Lena  River 
is  reached,  and  in  winter-time  its  frozen 
surface  connects  the  two  cities.  There 
is  no  other  way  by  land.  A  double  row 
of  pine  branches  stuck  into  the  snow  at 
short  intervals  indicates  the  track  —  a 
necessary  precaution,  as  the  hot  springs 
of  the  upper  Lena  frequently  render  the 
river  ice  treacherous  and  unsafe.  A 
sharp  lookout  is  kept  all  along  the  line 
for  overflows,  and  when  necessary  the 
track  is  altered  to  avoid  them,  but  not- 
withstanding these  precautions  darkness 
and  drunken  drivers  often  cause  serious 
accidents.  In  summer  Yakutsk  may  be 
reached  by  steamers  plying  from  Ust- 
Kutsk,  250  miles  from  Irkutsk. 

The  weekly  winter  mail  travels  to  Ya- 
kutsk (from  Irkutsk)  in  about  three 
weeks.  We  reached  it  in  twenty-eight 
days,  occasionally  resting  at  night  at  a 
post-house.  Almost  the  whole  length  of 
the  Lena  is  one  eternal  succession  of  low 
pine  -  clad  hills,  which  shut  out  the 
scenery  on  either  side,  and  become,  after 
a  while,  intensely  wearisome.  Kirensk, 
Vitimsk,  and  Olekminsk  figure  on  most 

*  A  mail-driver  was  murdered  the  week 
before  we  passed,  and  such  an  occurrence  is 
common. 


maps  as  towns,  but  are  merely  large  vil- 
lages, straggling  over  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  ground.  The  neat  dwelhng  of  an 
"  ispravnik,"  with  official  flag-staff,  a 
small  "  general "  store,  and  a  larger  post- 
house  than  usual  alone  distinguish  them 
from  the  so-called  villages — squalid  ham- 
lets of  rudely  built  log  huts.  With  one 
exception,  the  "  towns  "  on  the  Lena  are 
chiefly  associated  in  my  mind  with  the 
three  substantial  meals  they  furnished — 
which  were  very  welcome  after  a  daily 
menu  of  black  bread,  salt  fish,  and  du- 
bious eggs.  Our  own  provisions  were 
hopelessly  frozen  two  days  out  from 
Irkutsk. 

The  above-mentioned  exception — Vi- 
timsk— has  lately  acquired  considerable 
importance  as  the  centre  of  a  gold- 
mining  district.  For  many  years  numer- 
ous gold-bearing  streams  in  its  vicinity 
have  been  worked  in  a  desultory  fashion, 
but  machinery  was  recently  imported 
into  the  country  by  the  Siberian  mill- 
ionaire, Mr.  SiberikofT,  with  admirable 
results — so  much  so  that  in  1900  the  out- 
put trebled  that  of  the  two  preceding 
years  without  steam-power.  The  mineral 
resources  of  the  Lena  district  are  bound- 
less. Silver,  iron,  and  lead  have  long 
been  known  to  exist,  as  well  as  gold,  and 


THROUGH  SIBERIA  TO  BERING  STRAIT. 
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coal  and  antimony  have  recently  been 
discovered  north  of  Yakutsk. 

Most  of  our  journey  as  far  as  Vitimsk 
was  accomplished  in  pleasant  sunshine 
under  a  cloudless  sky.  The  days  were 
fairly  long,  the  nights  clear  and  starlit, 
but  the  cold  was  intense,  especially  at 
night,  when  it  would  usually  register 
30°  to  40°  below  zero,  Fahr.,  and  on  one 
occasion  touched  57°  below.  And  yet  the 
dry  frosty  air  inconvenienced  me  far  less 
than  the  chilly  breeze  of  a  raw  November 
day  on  the  Paris  boulevards,  with  the 
mercury  half  a  dozen  degrees  above 
freezing  -  point.  Fortunately  in  these 
Northern  latitudes  stillness  of  the  at- 
mosphere generally  accompanies  severe 
cold,  which,  warmly  clad,  one  may  easily 
defy.  North  of  Vitimsk  strong  gales 
and  blizzards  were  encountered,  and  we 
floundered  blindly  on  for  days  through 
deep  drifts,  which  sometimes  buried  the 
pine  branches,  and  brought  us  to  a 
standstill  far  from  shelter.  Snow  now 
fell  thickly,  with  the  usual  rise  of 
temperature,  but  as  the  sleighs  were 
continually  upset,  and  as  often  hope- 
lessly imbedded,  warmer  weather  was 
little  appreciated.  Nearing  our  destina- 
tion, the  sun  reappeared,  and  the  jour- 
ney's end  was  as  pleasant  as  its  com- 
mencement.   On  the  14th  of  February, 


1902,  Yakutsk  was  reached,  and  2000 
miles  (out  of  a  somewhat  alarming  total) 
lay  behind  us. 

Yakutsk  presents,  from  a  distance,  a 
rather  imposing  appearance,  quickly  dis- 
pelled on  closer  acquaintance,  for  even 
Siberia  can  scarcely  produce  a  more  de- 
pressing, lifeless  city.  We  saw  it  at  its 
best,  for  in  summer  -  time  the  dusty, 
desolate  streets  and  dwellings  are  re- 
vealed in  all  the  dirt  and  squalor  which 
were  concealed  from  our  gaze  by  a  clean 
mantle  of  snow.  There  are  no  public 
buildings  to  speak  of,  but  half  a  dozen 
handsome  churches,  with  apple  -  green 
domes  and  golden  crosses,  tower  over  the 
dull  drab  town,  partly  relieving  the 
melancholy  effect  produced  by  an  ab- 
solute lack  of  color.  Even  the  palace 
of  the  Governor  is  a  mean-looking,  one- 
storied  edifice,  scarcely  fit  for  the  ruler 
of  a  province  seven  times  the  size  of 
France!  A  Cossack  stockade  many  cen- 
turies old  faces  the  palace.  For  Yakutsk 
is  a  city  of  the  past,  only  needing  capital, 
energy,  and  enterprise  to  convert  her  into 
a  modern  centre  of  commerce  and  civili- 
zation. Outwardly  the  trade  of  the  place 
now  consists  of  a  couple  of  brick  build- 
ings containing  stores,  where  almost  any- 
thing, from  a  pair  of  boots  to  a  gramo- 
phone, may  be  purchased. 


A  Post-House,  Verkoyansk,  Kolymsk 
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The  native  race  of  this  huge  province 
— Yakutes — form  about  one-half  of  the 
city  population,  the  other  being  com- 
posed of  Russian  government  officials, 
merchants,  and  political  exiles.  Here,  at 
least,  the  last  have  little  to  complain 
of  as  regards  treatment.  Serious  offend- 
ers were  frequent  guests  at  the  house  of 
our  host,  the  chief  of  police,  who  seemed 
to  regard  them  less  as  revolutionary  sus- 
pects than  as  personal  friends.  And  al- 
though remoter  settlements  within  the 
Arctic  Circle  told  a  different  tale,  the 
official  in  Yakutsk  seemed  no  better  off, 
as  regards  life  and  surroundings,  than 
the  outlaw.  Existence  for  every  one  is 
dreary  enough. 

The  Yakutes  are  not  prepossessing. 
In  appearance  they  resemble  the  Mon- 
golians of  the  Gobi  Desert:  a  sallow 
complexion,  beady  eyes,  flattened  nos- 
trils, and  wiry  black  hair.  The  men  are 
of  medium  height,  thick-set,  and  mus- 
cular; the  women  generally  plain,  un- 
gainly little  creatures,  bedizened  with 
jewelry  and  plastered  with  paint.  There 
is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the 
Yakute  and  Turkish  languages,  and  it 
is  said  that  a  merchant  from  Stamboul 
would  readily  be  understood  in  the  mar- 
ket-places of  this  far-away  frozen  land. 
Many  Yakutes  grow  wealthy  in  the  fur, 
fish,  or  ivory  trade,  and  delight  to  en- 
tertain the  passing  stranger  in  lavish 
style.  In  business  matters  the  Yakute 
is  shrewd  and  merciless,  but  in  his  plea- 
sures  a  reckless  spendthrift,  who  will 


stake  a  year's  profits  on  a  horse-race  over 
the  river  ice,  or  squander  away  a  for- 
tune on  riotous  living  and  the  fair  sex. 
The  men  of  all  classes  wear  a  kind  of 
long  "  blouse  "  of  cloth  or  fur — accord- 
ing to  the  season — baggy  breeches,  and 
skin  boots;  the  women,  loose,  flowing 
draperies,  adorned  in  summer  with  bright 
silks  and  satins,  or  in  winter  with  cost- 
ly furs. 

In  former  days  Yakutsk  was  surround- 
ed by  vast  marshes  (often  submerged, 
and  apparently  incapable  of  improve- 
ment), which  are  now  converted  into 
fertile  plains  of  grain  and  pasture.  This 
innovation  is  entirely  due  to  the  "  Skopt- 
si," a  religious  sect  exiled  from  Euro- 
pean Russia,  who,  by  dint  of  thrift  and 
industry,  have  raised  a  flourishing  agri- 
cultural colony  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  Formerly  cultivation  was  deemed 
impossible  in  this  inclement  region,  but 
now  the  Skoptsi  exile  amasses  wealth, 
while  the  Russian  emigrant  gazes  dis- 
consolately at  the  former's  rich  fields  and 
sleek  cattle,  and  wonders  how  it  is  all 
done.  Eor  the  Skoptsi  is  an  up-to-date 
farmer,  who  employs  American  ma- 
chinery (imported  via  Vladivostok),  and 
the  trouble  has  been  well  repaid,  for  last 
year  the  sale  of  corn  and  barley  (former- 
ly unknown  here)  realized  the  sum  of  a 
million  roubles.  Thirty  years  ago  this 
district  contained  but  few  herds  of  cat- 
tle, and  now  nearly  two  million  roubles' 
worth  of  frozen  meat  is  annually  ex- 
ported to  the  down-river  settlements. 


Huts  of  Exiles,  Sredni-Kolymsk 


Group  of  political  Exiles,  Sredni-Kolymsk,  March,  1902 


By  suggestion  of  the  Governor  of 
Yakutsk,  a  Siberian  Cossack,  Stepan 
Rastorguyef,  joined  the  expedition  here 
to  accompany  us  so  far  as  I  deemed  ex- 
pedient. This  addition  to  our  number 
was  made  owing  to  the  fact  that  our 
further  progress  now  bristled  with  dif- 
ficulties. Reindeer  were  very  scarce,  and 
the  journey  to  Nijni-Kolymsk  might 
occupy  three  months.  In  this  case,  fail- 
ure of  the  journey  and  a  summer  passed 
in  this  dreary  settlement  would  be  our 
fate.  From  May  until  October  Nijni- 
Kolymsk  is  as  isolated  as  a  desert  island 
in  mid-ocean  by  marshy  deserts  that  can 
only  be  crossed  in  a  sled.  Also  a  famine 
was  raging  there,  provisions  would  be 
unprocurable,  and  the  dogs  had  nearly  all 
perished  from  a  scarcity  of  fish  last  sea- 
son. Now  dogs  were  our  sole  means  of 
transport  along  the  arctic  seaboard;  and 
when  I  learned,  in  addition,  that  an  epi- 
demic had  probably  driven  the  coast 
Tchuktchis  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, our  case  indeed  seemed  hopeless.  For 
Tchuktchis  alone  could  provide  us  with 
food  and  shelter  along  the  bleak  and  bar- 
ren stretch  of  1500  miles  dividing  the  last 
Russian  outpost  from  Bering  Strait. 


However,  I  resolved  to  push  on,  at  any 
rate  as  far  north  as  possible,  and  the  21st 
of  February  saw  us  again  on  the  road. 

Cumbrous  Yakute  sleighs  were  now  re- 
placed by  "  nartas,"  light  one-man  sleds, 
each  drawn  by  four  reindeer  harnessed 
two  abreast.  A  "  narta  "  is  protected  by 
a  movable  felt  hood,  and  with  strong, 
speedy  deer  this  is  perhaps  the  pleasant- 
est  form  of  primitive  travel  in  the  world. 
Our  animals  were  weakly  and  worn  out, 
but  Stepan  hustled  our  lazy  Yakute 
drivers  so  effectually  that  we  covered  the 
640  miles  to  the  next  settlement,  Ver- 
koyansk,  in  nine  days.  The  post-road 
here  is  merely  a  narrow  track  through 
the  forest,  indicated  by  "  blazed  "  trees, 
the  so-called  stations,  native  "  yurtas," 
80  to  200  miles  apart,  where  reindeer  are 
furnished  by  the  peasantry  at  a  charge 
fixed  by  the  government.  I  was  told  at 
Yakutsk  that  deer  meat  was  always  ob- 
tainable at  these  "  stancias,"  and  so  it 
was,  but  the  Yakutes  prefer  it  tainted, 
and  we  could  never  get  it  fresh.  So 
frozen  provisions  were  soon  exhausted, 
and  we  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  con- 
densed foods  laid  in  for  the  arctic,  which 
afterwards  cost  us  dearly.    The  "  stan- 
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cias "  were  simply  mud  hovels,  consist- 
ing of  one  large  room,  or  rather  shed, 
dimly  lit  by  windows  of  ice,  and  indis- 
criminately shared  by  natives,  travellers, 
and — cattle!  The  filth  of  these  "yur- 
tas  "  is  indescribable. 

A  range  of  mountains  was  crossed 
about  half-way  to  Verkoyansk,  by  a  pass 


Tchuktchi  Women— Tenskin's  (the  Chief's) 

Whalen 

which  is  probably  the  steepest  in  the 
world.  It  appeared  from  a  distance  as 
though  a  perpendicular  sheet  of  ice,  some 
hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  barred  the 
way.  Our  moccasins  were  fitted  with 
iron  horseshoes  (the  local  method  of  in- 
suring secure  foothold),  and  we  only 
ascended  with  great  difficulty,  although 
the  deer  made  their  way  up  the  almost 
sheer  slope  with  apparent  ease,  dragging 
the  sleds  behind  them.  Looking  from 
the  summit  on  the  downward  side,  the 
frozen  snow  -  slide,  about  a  mile  long, 
was  so  precipitous  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  descend  without  personal  in- 
jury. To  stand  upright  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  perilous  passage  was 
ignominiously  accomplished  on  all-fours. 


We  reached  the  valley  in  safety,  followed 
by  the  sleds,  now  held  back  by  the  drivers 
and  deer.  They  appeared,  from  below, 
like  flies  crawling  down  a  wall!  Erom 
here  to  Verkoyansk  the  country  striking- 
ly resembles  Swiss  Alpine  scenery.  In 
cloudless  weather  we  glided  swiftly  and 
silently  under  arches  of  pine  boughs, 
sparkling  with  rime, 
now  skirting  a  dizzy 
precipice,  now  crossing 
a  deep,  dark  gorge,  rare 
rifts  in  the  forest  dis- 
closing glimpses  of 
snowy  crag  and  summit 
glittering  against  a  sky 
of  sapphire.  The  peace- 
ful homesteads,  sunlit 
pastures,  and  tinkling 
cow  -  bells  of  lovely 
Switzerland  were  want- 
ing, but  I  can  never 
forget  the  impressive 
grandeur  of  those  deso- 
late peaks,  nor  the 
weird,  unearthly  still- 
ness of  the  lonely  fir- 
clad  valleys  at  their 
feet. 

Loyal  Russians  call 
Verkoyansk  "  The  Heart 
of  Siberia."  Political 
exiles  have  another 
name  for  the  place,  also 
commencing  with  the 
letter  "  II,"  which  I 
Daughters— at  leave  to   the  imagina- 

tion. The  latter  ap- 
pellation is  probably  in- 
correct, for  there  are  many  worse  places 
of  banishment,  although,  indeed,  Ver- 
koyansk is  bad  enough.  Eor  if  prosper- 
ous villages  near  the  borders  of  Europe 
impress  the  untrammelled  Briton  with  a 
sense  of  unbearable  loneliness,  conceive 
the  feelings  of  an  exile  upon  first  behold- 
ing his  squalid  arctic  home,  and  the  re- 
pulsive natives  amongst  whom  he  is  des- 
tined perhaps  to  end  his  days !  Eorty  or 
fifty  mud-plastered  log  huts,  in  various 
stages  of  decay,  and  half  buried  in  snow- 
drifts, over  which  ice  windows  peer 
mournfully;  a  wooden  church,  pushed  by 
time  and  climate  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
its  once  golden  crosses  broken  and  mould- 
ering with  rust ;  on  the  one  hand  a  dismal 
white  plain  fringed  on  the  horizon  by  a 
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dark  pine  forest;  on  the  other,  the  frozen 
river  (Yana),  across  which  a  rising  wind 
moans  mournfully — such  is  Verkoyansk, 
as  we  saw  it  on  the  morning  of  February 
28,  1902.  I  thought  that  a  more  hope- 
lessly gloomy,  desolate  spot  than  this 
could  not  exist  on  the  face  of  this  earth. 
But  I  had  not  seen  Sredni-Kolymsk. 

The  ispravnik  (who  here  combines  the 
duties  of  magistrate  and  chief  of  police) 
received  us,  the  official  gray  and  scarlet 
reminding  us  that  even  this  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  empire  is  well  within  reach 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  the  secret  police. 
But  we  found  in  M.  Katcherofsky  a  gen- 
tleman, and  not  a  gaoler,  like  too  many 
of  his  class,  whose  valuable  assistance 
during  the  search  for  the  survivors  of 
the  ill-fated  Jeannette  was  suitably  re- 
warded by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Time  would  only  admit  of  our 
making  the  acquaintance  of  a  few  exiles, 
who,  although  acknowledging  Katcherof- 
sky's  tolerant  rule,  complained  bitterly 
of  the  inadequate  means  of  support  pro- 
vided by  the  government.  A  sentence  of 
banishment  entails  the  forfeiture  of  all 
property  to  the  state,  which  in  turn 
supplies  every  exile  with  a  monthly  al- 


lowance. The  amount  varies  with  the 
district.  At  Verkoyansk  it  is  seventeen 
roubles,  and  if  the  wife  of  a  political 
offender  voluntarily  accompanies  her  hus- 
band into  exile,  eighteen  roubles!  Under 
such  conditions  life  would  be  hard  in  a 
civilized  city;  here,  where  everything  is 
outrageously  dear,  they  mean  a  perpetual 
struggle  for  existence.  Fortunately  deer 
meat  and  horse  flesh  are  generally  cheap, 
and  in  summer  fish  in  the  Yana  is  fairly 
plentiful.  But  at  all  times  tea  and  flour 
are,  for  exiles,  unattainable  luxuries,  the 
former  (a  very  inferior  article)  being 
sold  for  three  roubles  a  pound. 

The  miserable  pittance  received  by 
the  Verkoyansk  politicals  left  no  bal- 
ance for  house  rent  and  wearing  apparel. 
Consequently  the  majority  were  insuf- 
ficiently clad,  and  occupied  old  and  com- 
fortless dwellings. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  journey  from 
here  to  Sredni-Kolymsk  would  only  weary 
the  reader,  for  it  differed  in  no  way 
from  its  predecessor,  save  that  there  were 
fewer  mountains  to  cross,  and  that  the 
u  stancias "  were  farther  apart,  and,  if 
possible,  filthier  than  those  already  de- 
scribed. 
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Notwithstanding  the  gloomy  predic- 
tions of  our  Yakutsk  friends,  Sredni- 
Kolymsk  was  reached  in  under  three 
weeks  from  Verkoyansk.  Our  rapid 
progress  was  chiefly  due  to  the  untiring 
energy  of  Stepan,  who  proved,  on  this 
occasion,  and  many  others  to  come,  an 
invaluable  acquisition.  In  appearance 
Sredni-Kolymsk  is  a  second  Verkoyansk, 
although  its  mud  huts  are  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  dilapidation.  They  are 
also  lower  in  stature,  so  much  so  that  the 
place  is  entirely  concealed  a  short  dis- 
tance away  by  the  stunted  trees  around 
it.  Only  the  wooden  spire  of  an  old 
church  is  visible,  overtopping  the  neigh- 
boring huts  by  a  few  feet  at  most.  The 
settlement  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Kolyma  River,  which  is  here  about  two 
miles  in  breadth,  and  which  was  now 
to  be  our  frozen  roadway  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 

Here  failure  in  all  its  dire  significance 
stared  me  in  the  face.  "  There  are  no 
dogs,"  said  the  ispravnik,  curtly,  in  reply 
to  my  request  for  transport.  "  All  have 
perished  from  a  scarcity  of  fish."  Without 
dogs,  he  continued,  the  journey  was  im- 
possible; besides,  no  Russian  driver  would 
venture  to  enter  the  Tchuktchi  country. 

But  next  morning  early,  Stepan,  the 


Cossack,  informed  us,  with  characteristic 
calmness,  that  dogs  had  been  found — 
also  sleds  and  drivers — and  that  nothing 
now  hindered  the  expedition  from  re- 
suming the  voyage  to  Bering  Strait. 

My  experience  of  Russian  prisons 
dates  from  the  year  1887,  and  I  am  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  almost  every 
penal  establishment  throughout  Siberia. 
Besides  visiting  the  latter,  I  have  trav- 
elled on  board  a  Russian  convict-ship  to 
the  famous  island  of  Sakhalin,  where  I 
remained  for  several  weeks  studying  the 
local  penal  system.  And  the  result  of 
a  careful  investigation  convinces  me  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  Siberian  criminal 
exile  is  better  off  in  most  respects  than 
the  convict  of  other  countries. 

Political  exiles  are  another  matter. 
For  these  there  are  only  two  prisons,  in 
a  true  sense  of  the  word,  throughout  the 
Russian  Empire.  One  of  them  is  at 
Schliisselburg,  in  Europe;  the  other  at 
Akatui,  east  of  Irkutsk,  in  Siberia.  I 
was  permitted  to  inspect  the  latter 
throughout,  and  also  to  converse  freely 
with  the  "  politicals  "  it  contained.  At 
Akatui  men  are  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment, are  occasionally  fettered,  and  are 
made  to  labor  for  several  hours  a  day 
in  the  silver-mines.    And  yet  I  would 
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prefer  to  undergo  a  sentence  of  several 
years  there  rather  than  a  term  of  ex- 
ile, in  comparative  liberty,  at  Sredni- 
Kolymsk. 

This  settlement  contained,  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  thirteen  exiles  of  both  sexes, 
of  whom  only  two  had  been  convicted 
of  actual  crime.  One  of  these  was  Ma- 
dame Akimova,  arrested  with  explosives 
in  her  possession  at  the  coronation  of 
Nicholas  II.;  the  other,  Zimmermann, 
a  terrorist,  implicated  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Lodz  government  factories  by 
dynamite  some  years  ago.  Most  of  the 
other  exiles  had  been  sent  here  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  "  Propaganda,"  the  dis- 
semination of  revolutionary  pamphlets 
amongst  the  working  classes,  and  similar 
offences.  The  majority  were  staid,  mid- 
dle-aged men  of  moderate  views,  who 
would  have  been  classed,  in  any  other 
country,  as  harmless  and  peaceable  cit- 
izens. The  terms  of  exile  vary  from  eight 
to  twenty  years. 

The  paltry  sum  provided  by  the  imperial 
government  for  the  maintenance  of  politi- 
cal exiles  is  wholly  inadequate,  and  physi- 
cal suffering  is  added,  in  most  cases,  to  the 
mental  distress  occasioned  by  a  long 
period  of  banishment.  Meat,  bread,  and 
other  necessaries  of  life  cost  exactly  six 
times  as  much  here  as  in  Yakutsk,  where 
European  prices  are  already  trebled,  and 
an  exile  in  Sredni-Kolymsk  is  expected  to 
lodge,  feed,  and  clothe  himself  on  eighteen 
roubles  a  month!  The  exiles  at  Sred- 
ni-Kolymsk are  thinly  clad,  being  unable 
to  purchase  garments  suitable  for  this 
rigorous  climate,  while  some  of  their 
huts  are  so  dirty  and  dilapidated  that 
even  the  filthy  Yakutes  had  vacated 
them.  Meat,  tea,  and  sugar  are  unattain- 
able luxuries. 

Passing  through  Sredni-Kolymsk  with 
five  sleds  drawn  by  sixty-three  dogs,  we 
reached,  four  days  later,  Nijni-Kolymsk, 
which  once,  contained  five  hundred  souls, 
but  is  now  a  deserted  village  of  ruined 
log  huts,  with  perhaps  fifty  inhabitants. 
A  three  days'  journey  from  here  brought 
us  to  Sukharno,  the  last  Cossack  outpost 
on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  this  was  our 
last  link  with  civilization — indeed,  with 
humanity. 

Here  we  remained  for  three  days,  to 
await  the  abatement  of  a  "  poorga,"  a 
kind  of  arctic  typhoon,  justly  dreaded  on 
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this  coast.  During  a  bad  "  poorga  "  the 
snow  is  whirled  up  from  the  ground  in 
such  dense  clouds  that  progress  is  im- 
possible. 

Had  I  been  aware,  at  this  stage  of  the 
voyage,  of  the  formidable  array  of  ob- 
stacles barring  the  way  to  the  northeast- 
ernmost  extremity  of  Asia,  I  might  per- 
haps have  hesitated  before  embarking 
upon  what  proved  to  be  the  most  severe 
and  distressing  of  all  my  experiences  of 
travel.  The  distance  from  Sukharno  to 
our  goal  was,  roughly  speaking,  1400 
miles,  and  I  had  been  told  at  Yakutsk 
that  food  and  shelter  could  be  obtained 
throughout  the  distance  at  Tchuktchi 
settlements  from  about  thirty  to  forty 
miles  apart.  But  of  late  years  the  na- 
tives have  generally  moved  away  east- 
ward along  the  coast,  and  trade  with  the 
Kolyma  River  has  decreased,  until  Nijni- 
Kolymsk  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the 
nearest  Tchuktchi  village,  situated  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  Tchaun  Bay,  nearly 
400  miles  distant.  From  Sukharno, 
therefore,  the  first  portion  of  our  jour- 
ney lay  through  a  howling  wilderness, 
destitute  of  human  beings,  shelter,  and 
food.  Our  sole  protection  from  the  severe 
cold  was  a  canvas  tent,  brought  for  use  in 
warm  spring  weather  on  Bering  Strait  ; 
our  provisions  (sadly  reduced  on  the  way 
up  from  Yakutsk)  consisted  of  "  carnyl " 
(a  patent  food  resembling  "  pemmican  "), 
some  canned  beef,  and  ship-biscuits,  to- 
gether with  a  small  quantity  of  black 
bread  and  frozen  fish,  purchased  on  the 
famine-stricken  Kolyma.  This  supply 
would  last  three  weeks  at  most  on  half- 
rations,  and  our  drivers  averred  that  in 
twelve  days  Erktrik,  the  first  Tchuktchi 
settlement,  could  be  reached.  But  it  sub- 
sequently transpired  that  the  only  trav- 
eller who  had  attempted  the  journey 
within  the  past  ten  years  had  lost  his 
way,  and  perished  on  the  road  of  cold 
and  starvation.  Another  encouraging 
item  of  news  was  to  the  effect  that  an 
epidemic  had  lately  visited  the  coast, 
driving  many  panic-stricken  natives  into 
the  interior.  In  this  case  Erktrik  might 
be  found  deserted — a  contingency  too  ter- 
rible to  contemplate.  For  if  provisions 
and  dog-food  failed  us  here,  a  return  to 
the  Kolyma  might  even  be  impossible. 
Lastly,  the  expedition  was  poorly  pro- 
vided  with   barter — almost   a   crime  in 
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Tchuktchi  eyes.  I  had  relied  upon  pro- 
curing such  goods  at  Sredni-Kolymsk, 
which  could  only  supply  a  very  small 
stock  of  tobacco,  knives,  and  needles. 
But  "  vodka,"  for  which  a  Tchuktchi  will 
sell  his  life,  was  luckily  plentiful,  and 
we  laid  in  a  quantity  which  proved  in- 
valuable. Thus  we  set  out  for  Bering 
Strait,  trusting  to  luck  and  a  compass, 
for  the  haziness  of  our  drivers  as  to  lo- 
cality was  only  equalled  by  their  wild, 
unreasoning  fear  of  the  Tchuktchis. 

Place  a  lump  of  granite,  sprinkled  with 
salt,  on  a  white  table-cloth,  and  a  few 
inches  from  it  scatter  some  pieces  of 
lump-sugar,  and  you  have  a  miniature 
presentment  of  the  entire  stretch  of 
scenery  from  Sukharno  to  Bering  Strait. 
The  stone  is  the  coast-line,  the  sugar  sea 
ice,  and  the  space  between,  the  frozen 
beach  along  which  we  travelled  for  about 
1400  miles.  Our  course  was  not  always 
easy.  It  was  simple  enough  to  steer  by 
headlands,  but  occasionally  cliffs  would 
disappear,  and  land,  sea,  and  sky  be 
merged  in  one  bright,  bewildering  ex- 
panse of  white.  Then  we  journeyed  over 
the  Tundras — boundless  plains  which  in 
summer  engirdle  the  polar  sea  with  a  belt 
of  verdure  and  wild  flowers.  In  winter 
a  dog-sled  skims  with  rapid  ease  over 
the  hard-frozen  Tundras,  and  we  made 
good  time;  but  crossing  a  bay  or  cutting 
off  a  corner  by  sea  was  trying  work,  which 
entailed  the  hauling  of  the  sleds  over 
hummocks  and  crevasses,  into  which  we 
sometimes  floundered  waist  -  deep.  A 
start  was  made  daily,  weather  permitting, 
at  7  a.m.,  and  travel  continued,  with  an 
hour's  interval,  until  sunset,  or  rather 
evening,  for  darkness  had  now  left  us. 
Our  tent  (and  a  deer-skin  contrivance 
shared  by  the  drivers)  was  pitched,  if 
possible,  near  driftwood  (the  explorer's 
sole  salvation  on  this  cruel  coast),  which 
was  generally  only  of  sufficient  quantity 
to  thaw  out  a  little  food  and  boil  the 
kettle.  After  a  scanty  and  hurried  meal 
we  would  crawl  into  sleeping-bags  and 
try  to  court  warmth  and  sleep  in  a  tem- 
perature varying  from  35°  to  45°  below 
zero.  We  all  suffered  severely  at  first 
from  the  cold,  which  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  lack  of  proper  nourishment. 
But  the  absence  of  a  fire  was  the  greatest 
hardship,  especially  as  garments  drench- 
ed throughout  the  day  with  perspiration 


would  assume  towards  night  the  consist- 
ency of  a  towel  soaked  in  iced  water. 
A  lamp  would  have  warmed  the  interior 
of  our  tent,  but  our  methylated  spirits 
were  exhausted  at  Sredni-Kolymsk  and 
could  not  be  replaced.  More  than  once 
during  the  night  the  moisture  of  our  foot- 
gear was  congealed  into  ice,  and  our 
feet  were  frozen  in  consequence. 

Next  to  cold,  the  wind  was  our  worst 
enemy,  which  sometimes  compelled  us  to 
camp  for  two  or  three  days  together. 

Drivers  and  dogs  were  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance,  for  the  former  lost 
courage  and  threatened  daily  to  desert 
us.  Our  dogs  were  so  weakly  and  ill  fed 
that  hard  work  soon  told,  and  every  morn- 
ing I  watched  their  gaunt  ribs  and 
bleeding  feet,  and  thought  of  the  thou- 
sand-odd miles  before  us  with  growing 
despair.  Food  caused  me  the  most 
anxiety,  for  we  now  worked  fourteen 
hours  a  day  on  a  diet  that  would  not  have 
satisfied  a  healthy  child. 

At  length  Tchaun  Bay  was  reached, 
and  Erktrik,  I  calculated,  was  now  only 
a  day's  journey  distant.  Camping  that 
night  on  the  Ayan  Islands,  an  early  start 
was  made  on  the  following  morning,  so 
as  to  reach  our  destination,  if  possible, 
by  the  evening.  But  half-way  across 
Tchaun  Bay  a  terrific  "  poorga  "  struck 
us,  and  the  sleds  were  parted  in  the  storm. 
For  five  hours  we ,  struggled  blindly  on, 
steering  solely  by  the  compass,  for  no- 
thing was  visible  but  a  sheet  of  driven 
snow.  Frequently  the  dogs  lay  down, 
howling  with  fright  and  exhaustion,  and 
were  only  driven  onward  by  severe  pun- 
ishment, which  it  went  to  my  heart  to  see 
inflicted,  but  the  situation  was  desperate. 
The  wind  dropped  as  we  neared  land, 
and  luckily  drift-wood  and  the  shelter 
of  a  friendly  cavern  were  handy,  or  I 
think  some  of  us  must  have  perished  of 
the  cold. 

The  following  day  towards  evening  we 
espied  on  the  snowy  horizon  some  grimy 
Tchuktchi  tents.  An  hour  later  we  en- 
tered the  settlement,  and  were  greeted, 
to  my  unspeakable  relief,  by  human 
beings. 

Erktrik  is  a  village  of  eight  or  ten 
yarats,or  Tchuktchi  huts — domelike,  near- 
ly circular  dwellings — so  indescribably 
filthy  that  their  stench  was  noticeable 
yards  away.    From  these  issued  perhaps 
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hall  a  dozen  of  the  most  repulsive,  woe- 
begone specimens  of  humanity  I  ever 
beheld.  As  a  rule,  the  Tchuktchi  dress  is 
becoming",  but  these  men  wore  shapeless 
deer-skins,  matted  with  dirt,  and  their 
general  appearance  indicated  months  of 
physical  inactivity  and  bodily  neglect. 
Our  welcome  was  not  reassuring,  and 
was  extended  in  a  surly,  suspicious  man- 
ner suggestive  of  trouble.  I  looked  in 
vain  for  other  signs  of  life  about  the 
place,  but  most  of  the  people,  they  said, 
had  died  of  "  kor "  (the  epidemic  of 
which  we  had  heard),  and  we  then  ob- 
served that  every  hut  was  surmounted  by 
the  Tchuktchi  emblem  of  death — a  large 
black  flag.  A  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  our 
anxious  inquiries  respecting  transport 
and  dog-food.  "  At  Cape  North,"  said 
one,  less  churlish  than  the  rest,  "  you 
will  find  all  you  wish  for.  There  is  no- 
thing here  for  you.  Our  dogs  are  dead, 
and  we  are  starving  ourselves."  But 
Cape  North,  I  gleaned,  was  fourteen 
"  sleeps  "  (or  days)  away,  through  as  bar- 
ren and  desolate  a  country  as  we  had  al- 
ready travelled. 

The  vodka  we  had  brought  proved  our 
salvation,  for  it  eventually  extracted 
enough  seal  and  walrus  meat  even  from 
this  miserable  village  to  carry  on  the  ex- 
pedition. 

For  sixteen  days  we  plodded  steadily 
on  to  reach  Cape  North,  and  during  this 
voyage  of  about  350  miles  met  with  less 
than  a  dozen  human  habitations,  mostly 
squalid  hovels,  where  no  food  of  any 
kind  was  obtainable,  and  where  few  of 
the  natives  had  survived  the  mysterious 
"  kor,"  which  I  take  to  be  a  severe  form 
of  measles. 

The  farther  east  we  progressed,  the 
warmer  became  our  welcome.  At  Owar- 
kin,  for  instance,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Cape  North,  the  natives  brought  us  dog- 
food,  mended  our  sleds,  and  assisted  us 
in  every  way,  and  of  their  own  accord. 

At  Cape  North,  or  rather  the  village 
of  Irkaipien  adjoining  it,  we  met  with 
a  kindness  and  hospitality  which  shed  a 
rosier  light  on  the  future  and  atoned  for 
many  miseries  in  the  past.  This  is  a 
large  and  prosperous  village,  and  we  were 
regaled  by  the  chief  with  such  luxuries  as 
flour  and  molasses,  in  addition  to  deer 
meat,  which  for  the  first  time  was  un- 
tainted.   Pancakes  fried  in  seal  oil  may 


not  sound  appetizing,  but  they  tasted, 
after  our  long  fast,  like  the  daintiest 
of  "  petits  fours."  A  few  of  the  natives 
here  had  traded  with  the  whalers  on  the 
strait,  but  the  majority  had  never  seen 
a  white  man,  and  we  therefore  became 
objects  of  intense  curiosity.  All  day  the 
tent  was  packed  with  eager  faces,  and 
at  night-time  the  canvas  opening  was 
continually  pushed  aside,  much  to  our 
discomfort,  for  the  cold  here  was  severe. 
But  these  people  were  such  a  welcome 
contrast  to  the  sulky,  ill-conditioned  na- 
tives down  coast  that  we  gladly  suffered 
in  silence  until  the  morning. 

The  comparative  ease  and  comfort  with 
which  we  accomplished  the  last  three 
hundred  miles  of  the  coast  voyage  was 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  natives 
are  in  yearly  touch  with  the  American 
whaling  fleet,  and  are  therefore  generally 
well  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

On  the  2,pth  of  May,  1902,  we  arrived 
at  East  Cape,  and  the  Asiatic  portion 
of  the  long  land  journey  was  accomplish- 
ed. The  expedition  had  travelled  a  dis- 
tance of  about  11,263  English  miles. 

The  wintry  aspect  of  nature  around 
Bering  Strait  seemed  to  predict  a  late 
summer,  and  it  looked  as  if  months 
must  elapse  before  the  revenue-cutter 
courteously  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the 
United  States  government  could  come 
to  our  rescue.  My  original  idea  was  to 
try  and  cross  over  the  frozen  strait  at 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  (a  feat  never  yet 
attempted  by  a  white  man),  but  I  found, 
on  arrival  at  East  Cape,  that  the  passage 
is  never  attempted  by  the  Tchuktchis,  and 
only  very  rarely  by  the  Eskimos.  During 
the  past  decade  perhaps  a  dozen  of  the 
latter  have  started  from  the  American 
side,  but  only  a  third  of  the  number  have 
landed  in  Siberia.  The  distance  from 
shore  to  shore  is  about  forty-five  miles, 
the  Diomede  Islands  being  situated  about 
midway.  The  strait  is  never  completely 
closed,  for  even  in  midwinter  floes  are 
ever  on  the  move,  which,  with  broad  and 
shifting  "  leads "  of  open  water,  render 
a  trip  by  dog-sled  extremely  hazardous. 
My  experiences  on  the  five  miles  of  drift- 
ing ice  across  which  we  were  eventually 
compelled  to  walk  in  order  to  land  on 
American  soil  inspired  me  with  no  de- 
sire to  undertake  the  entire  passage  be- 
tween the  two  continents. 
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IN  September  the  marshes  at  Sedgmoor 
were  all  a  golden  shimmer,  flushed 
here  and  there  with  patches  of  blood- 
red  samphire.  The  summer  colors  were 
nothing  to  these:  the  brilliant  sky,  the 
blue  water  of  the  river,  and  the  brown 
and  yellow  of  ripened  grass.  The  river 
flowed  down  between  Red  Island  and  the 
shore;  and  twice  a  day  the  tide  swept 
back  and  forth,  leaving  wide  lagoons  to 
reflect  the  sky,  and  then  flooding  them 
again  with  its  own  wavering  blue.  The 
road  to  the  island  led  over  a  little  bridge 
between  skirting  amplitudes  of  marsh, 
and  the  island  itself  was  made  of  red 
sand,  beaten  upon  by  the  waves  of  the 
outer  sea.  But  opposite  the  island,  with 
only  the  river  between  them,  stood  the  old 
gray  shingled  house  in  a  waste  of  barren 
land.  Within,  on  this  cold  night,  an  un- 
seasonable night  for  the  early  fall,  it  was 
all  warmth  and  comfort  of  a  simple  sort. 
There  were  sweeping  red  curtains  beside 
the  windows,  and  the  fire  leaped  hotly, 
seeming  to  burn  up  something  in  the  air, 
and  to  return  the  hungrier  for  what  it 
fed  on.  A  long  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  was  laden  with  orderly  piles 
of  papers,  and  at  one  side  of  it  sat  John 
Graham,  at  work  on  his  anthology.  He 
was  a  gaunt,  muscular  man  approaching 
middle  age  by  a  tranquil  road.  His  fine 
profile  was  that  of  some  old  miniature 
modernized  by  the  close  mustache.  His 
gray  eyes  were  deeply  set,  and  his  dark 
hair  showed  a  little  white  at  the  temples. 
The  woman  on  the  other  side  of  the  ta- 
ble sat  very  still,  her  head  poised  on  her 
hand,  her  eyes  fixed  on  some  slips  of  paper 
before  her.  Yet  from  time  to  time  she 
glanced  briefly  up  at  him,  with  the  effect 
of  effacing  herself  for  some  worthy  mo- 
tive. She  was  pale,  though  healthily  so, 
with  riches  of  brown  hair.  There  were 
subtle  meanings  about  her  eyes  and  the 
corners  of  her  delicate  mouth.  She  gave 
the  impression  of  being  very  well,  of  be- 
ing related  to  wholesome  things,  kin  to 


fire  and  water,  bread  and  apples,  and  all 
the  elements  most  immediate  to  life.  She 
was  Elinor,  his  sister's  friend;  and  his 
sister  lay  on  the  sofa  in  the  dusk  by  the 
tall  clock,  regarding  the  two  with  com- 
prehending eyes.  Sally,  the  sister,  was 
older  than  the  others,  and  looked  it.  She 
was  colorless,  her  hair  turning  relentlessly 
gray;  but  her  eyes  reflected  all  the  light 
of  her  mind.  They  were  quizzical  in 
their  alert  intelligence. 

"There,  John,"  said  she,  presently, 
"  you've  worked  long  enough.    Talk !" 

The  other  two  looked  up,  the  man  with 
a  smile,  Elinor  smiling  also,  but  with  the 
air  of  saying  "  Hush!"  She  wore  a  veiled 
suggestion  of  standing  by  the  man, 
shielding  him,  his  leisure,  his  comfort, 
even  from  his  sister.  The  sister  knew 
that,  and  reflected  upon  it,  with  an  ex- 
treme tenderness  for  them  both.  John 
shuffled  his  papers,  and  then  pushed  back 
the  lock  of  hair  unweariedly  tumbling 
over  his  forehead.  He  looked  across  the 
table  at  Elinor,  and  her  face  lighted 
brilliantly  in  answer.  Well-poised  crea- 
ture as  she  was,  she  had  the  air  of  being 
willing  to  wait  indefinitely  for  notice,  as 
if  her  pride  turned  to  humility  with  him. 

"  Talk !"  said  Sally,  impatiently.  "  You 
do  get  so  dull,  you  two,  over  that  work. 
I  wish  it  were  done." 

"  Don't  say  that,"  said  Elinor,  impul- 
sively. "  When  it's  done  and  you're  well, 
Sally,  I  must  go  back  to  town.  I  wrote 
uncle  this  morning." 

"  Has  he  sent  for  you  ?"  asked  the  man, 
quickly. 

She  smiled  at  him  in  swift  response. 

"  ~No,  not  exactly.  He  only  mentioned 
that  I  came  to  make  Sally  a  visit  in  May, 
and  that  it's  now  September.  He  said  he 
might  go  abroad  in  October,  and  that  I'd 
better  make  up  my  mind  to  go  with  him." 

%u  Oh  no!"  said  Graham,  hurriedly,  and 
Sally  smiled  to  herself. 

"  But  you've  written  him  why  you 
staj^ed,"  she  said. 
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"  Oh  yes !  I  wrote  him.  I  told  him 
you  had  a  carriage  accident,  and  Mr. 
Graham  has  an  anthology,  and  that  when 
you  both  get  over  them,  I'll  go  back. 
I've  represented  myself  as  most  impor- 
tant.   I  said  I  was  needed." 

"  You  are  needed,"  said  Graham. 

"  Well,  it  '11  be  over  soon  enough," 
mused  Sally,  her  eyes  now  on  her  bro- 
ther's face.  "  I've  almost  got  my  strength 
again.  We  shall  close  the  house,  the 
winds  will  beat  upon  it,  the  tide  will 
fret  the  sand;  we  shall  go  back  to  New 
York,  and  you'll  be  off  to  Europe.  Ah, 
well!"  She  rose  and  left  the  room, 
limping  slightly,  and  they  settled  down 
anew  in  their  places. 

"  Shall  I  number  those  ?"  asked  Elinor, 
stretching  out  a  hand  toward  the  pile 
of  slips  before  him.  He  shook  his  head 
and  made  futile  marks  with  a  pencil. 

"  Are  you  really  going  to  Europe  ?"  he 
asked  in  a  low  tone. 

Elinor,  at  the  moment  when  his  sister 
left  the  room,  had  seemed  to  gain  a  new 
sedateness,  as  if  it  were  a  veil  between 
her  and  the  man. 

"  It's  a  chance,"  said  she,  "  a  possi- 
bility." 

"  You  see,"  he  continued,  "  this  has 
gone  on  so  "long — well,  you  are  one  of  us, 
you  know." 

"  It  has  been  very  pleasant,"  she  re- 
turned, conventionally.  But  the  pupils  of 
the  brown  eyes  widened  to  black. 

"  You  are  such  a  reasonable  woman !" 
he  broke  forth,  as  if  he  made  a  confession. 

She  drew  a  quick  breath,  and  leaned 
forward  slightly  across  the  table.  Now 
she  also  took  a  pencil  and  began  making 
little  marks. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  reasonable 
woman?"  she  asked  in  a  tone  of  tranquil 
interest. 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  telling  her. 
Things  were  quite  apparent  to  him  when 
they  were  apparent  at  all.  He  looked 
across  at  her  brightly,  with  that  smile 
which  made  him  seem  accessible,  abound- 
ing in  promises  he  could  and  would  fulfil. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  you  are  like  a  man. 
Don't  mistake  me.  Your  limits  include 
the  perfect  feminine.  You  are  a  charm- 
ing woman.  But  you  are  the  only  wo- 
man who  seems  to  me  entirely  reasonable 
in  her  habit  of  life.  Sally,  now!  I 
adore  Sally,  but  she's  full  of  subtleties 


and  withholdings.  I  couldn't  get  along 
without  Sally,  but,  bless  me!  we  don't 
speak  the  same  language.  And — I  was 
engaged  to  a  woman  once.  I  was  mighty 
uncomfortable." 

"  When  it  was  broken  ?" 

"  No ;  while  it  was  in  progress.  We 
didn't  accord.  I  was  a  commonplace 
chap,  just  as  I  am  now.  She  was  all 
emotion.  That's  what  I  mean  when  I 
contrast  her  with  you  and  call  you  rea- 
sonable. You  could  lead  a  man's  life, 
all  work  and  no  play.  You've  got  work 
of  your  own." 

"  Yes,"  said  Elinor,  rather  listlessly, 
"  I  have  work  of  my  own." 

"What  I  mean  is,  you  wouldn't  let 
the  course  of  life  be  broken  by  tempests, 
jealousies,  emotions.  You  wouldn't  row 
if  a  man  forgot  to  send  you  roses,  or  nag 
him  into  writing  every  day." 

"  Oh  dear  no !"  said  Elinor,  brightly. 
"  If  I'd  got  to  have  the  roses,  I  should 
expect  them  from  some  man  who  did 
remember." 

This  was  not  quite  the  logical  sequence 
as  Graham  saw  it. 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  he  agreed.  "  Only,  I 
mean  if  a  man  said  he  cared  about  you, 
that  would  be  the  end  of  it.  You 
wouldn't  expect  vain  repetition.  Why, 
don't  you  know  how  reasonable  you  are?" 

Elinor  looked  at  him  for  an  instant  as 
if  her  mind  made  a  perceptible  pause  be- 
fore a  leap  into  some  new  position.  Then 
she  took  her  leap,  and  did  it  gallantly. 

"  Yes,  let  us  assume  that  I  am  rea- 
sonable." 

A  log  in  the  fireplace  fell  gently,  with 
the  effect  of  easing  itself.  Graham  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  began  talking,  as  if 
he  let  his  mind  loose  luxuriously. 

"  I  haven'tf,  spoken  of  that  girl  for 
years — the  girl  I  was  engaged  to.  I  sup- 
pose I  was  in  love  with  her.  It  passed  for 
that.  But  even  now  I  think  of  her  with 
such  irritation —  Well,  I  can't  describe 
it  to  you.    Elinor — " 

Her  face  ignored  this  new  usage  of  her 
name;  none  the  less,  she  was  throbbingly 
conscious  of  it. 

"  Elinor,  she  invaded  me.  She  insisted 
on  my  keeping  up  all  kinds  of  petty  wor- 
ship and  observances —  T  can't  describe 
it  to  you.  I  couldn't  do  it.  I've  got  to 
be  I,  if  I  do  take  a  wife  ?"  He  was  even 
husky  and  querulous  in  his  perplexity. 
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"Yes,"  said  Elinor,  soothingly,  "yes, 
of  course  you've  got  to  be  you." 

"  We  quarrelled."  There  was  a  remi- 
niscent glee  upon  his  face.  "  I  don't  re- 
member what  it  was  about.  Actually 
I  don't.  But  I  was  so  relieved.  She  dis- 
missed me.  I  felt  like  a  boy  let  out  of 
school."  He  looked  at  her  in  whimsical 
apology.  "  I  ought  to  have  been  ashamed. 
I  wasn't.  I  couldn't  be.  I'm  not  now. 
I  wanted  my  walking-papers,  that  was  all. 
And  I'd  got  'em!"  He  rubbed  his  hands 
in  a  joy  so  irrepressible  that  again  she 
smiled. 

"What  about  her?"  she  asked— "  the 
woman?    Was  she  glad?" 

"  She  thought  not,  for  a  while,"  he  said, 
with  the  frankness  of  one  to  whom  sim- 
plicity of  statement  makes  the  thing  it- 
self quite  simple.  "  She  was  rather  pale, 
and  they  took  her  away  to  the  sea.  But 
in  a  year  she  married,  and  now  Sally  says 
she  wears  jet  prematurely.  But  I  don't 
know  what  that  indicates." 

Elinor  looked  him  in  the  face  with  the 
air  of  accepting  a  part. 

"  So  be  it,"  said  she.  "  I  am  reasonable. 
What  then?" 

"  Why,  then,"  he  resumed,  a  trace  of 
heat  in  his  manner — "  then  I  want  to  ask 
you — " 

She  was  not  ready.  Her  apparent  mood 
changed  as  a  flaw  runs  over  the  waves. 

"  Don't  ask  me  anything,"  she  said, 
dominating  him  briefly — "  anything  to 
take  thought.  I  have  a  plan  of  my 
own." 

He  was  ingenuously  disconcerted. 
Through  these  weeks  of  changing  sum- 
mer weather  she  had  betrayed  neither 
moods  nor  desires.  She  had  simply,  as  a 
visitor,  shown  a  genius  for  fitting  in. 
There  was  no  hint  of  an  irritating  ab- 
negation in  that  attitude;  she  merely 
seemed  to  be  interested  in  life  as  others 
wanted  it,  to  an  extent  that  brightened 
it  into  vividness  and  pleasure. 

"  I  am  going,"  said  she,  "  to  write  a 
story.   To  be  called  1  The  Book  of  Love.'  " 

"When  did  you  think  of  it?  Just 
now  at  this  moment?" 

A  shade  of  withdrawal  passed  over  her 
face.  It  suggested  that  she  might  have 
little  confidences  with  herself  alone. 

"  Oh,  IVe  thought  of  it  off  and  on !  It 
is  the  story  of  a  man  and  his  wife.  She 
has  to  express  herself.    He  is  inarticu- 


late. She  thinks  married  life  is  the  ex- 
pansion of  courtship.  She  disconcerts 
him.  He  meant  to  provide  her  with 
house  and  lands  and  suitable  amusements, 
to  cleave  to  her  and  his  business.  She  is 
looking  forward  to  romance  every  day. 
He  is  terrified !" 

Graham  was  regarding  her  with  open 
suspicion. 

"  You  haven't  got  that  out  of  the 
story  I  just  told  you  ?"  he  asked.  "  About 
the  girl — and  me?" 

"  Oh  no !"  said  she,  demurely.  "  That 
may  have  reminded  me,  but  it's  a  situa- 
tion I've  come  upon  before.  Your  case  is 
not  an  isolated  one.  The  wife  isn't  a 
sentimentalist,  mind  you.  She's  a  solid, 
sane  woman,  with  moving  blood  and  a 
tendency  to  worship.  And  she  worships 
this  man." 

Graham  shook  his  head. 

"  Oh !"  said  he.  "  I  begin  to  be  sorry 
for  him.  Women  mustn't  worship. 
Men  mustn't  either.  They  must  form  an 
equable  partnership,  and  carry  on  their 
mutual  work.  Otherwise — well,  I've  been 
shipwrecked,  and  I  know." 

He  was  staring  moodily  into  the  fire,- 
and  she  could  caress  him  with  that  ma- 
ternal look,  half  indulgence,  half  tender- 
ness, which  certain  women  give  to  men 
who  seem  to  them  like  children,  only  a 
little  dearer. 

"  True,"  said  she,  soberly,  "  and  our 
woman  speedily  found  that  out.  And  be- 
cause she  loved  the  man,  she  resolved  to 
become  something  different.  But  she 
couldn't.  None  of  us  can.  We  can  only 
turn  our  vices  into  tools  to  work  with." 

"  But  she  couldn't  make  herself  over," 
he  said,  hopelessly.    "  You  own  that." 

"  Oh  yes,  she  could — outside !  And  he 
came  home  to  dinner  every  night,  and 
found  an  admirable  soup,  and  just  the 
kind  of  wife  he  wanted  to  serve  it." 

"  I  don't  like  that  man.  He  seems 
selfish." 

"  No,  no !  Lie  was  a  dear  good  fellow. 
He  was  working  for  her  all  day  long. 
Only  he  didn't  know  she  had  her  little 
hungers  that  could  have  been  satisfied  as 
easily  as  playing  a  game  of  fox  and 
geese.  The  fox  and  geese  might  have 
bored  him,  but  it  wouldn't  have  taken 
very  long." 

"  But  the  Book  of  Love?" 

"  Oh,  I  forgot !    Well,  you  see  there 
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was  a  big  tract  in  life,  according  to  her 
fancy,  and  they'd  only  begun  to  explore 
it  when  courting-time  was  over.  And 
now  she  didn't  dare  to  go  there  after 
dark,  there  were  such  beguiling  things: 
only  they  were  not  real.  The  apples  look- 
ed like  apples,  but  they  turned  into  dust 
on  the  lips — not  ashes,  but  a  light,  fra- 
grant dust  that  is  less  than  nothing. 
There  were  beautiful  dances,  but  the 
dancers  were  hollow  like  hill-wives. 
There  were  faithful  fires  always  burning, 
but  no  one  could  warm  his  hands  at  them. 
There  were  little  whispers  that  told  no- 
thing, for  certain  whispers  must  be  heard 
by  two;  and  there  were  flowers  every- 
where.   But  the  flowers  had  no  smell." 

"  But  why  ?  why  ?"  said  the  man.  He 
spoke  like  a  child,  and  indeed  he  felt  like 
one.  For  her  voice,  with  its  smooth  sing- 
ing quality,  had  gone  on  as  if  she  told  a 
fairy-story,  and  the  room,  the  glancing 
fire,  and  even  he  and  she  seemed  a  little 
unreal.  They  might  have  been  the  man 
and  woman  in  the  Book  of  Loye. 

"  Because,"  said  Elinor,  "  the  woman 
was  made  to  live  in  a  House  of  Love, 
where  two  creatures  together  build  up 
something  imperishable.  I  mean  some- 
thing out  of  the  spirit  of  life,  which  is 
more  real  than  life  itself.  But  the  man 
didn't  know  there  was  such  a  house,  and 
the  woman  had  to  live  in  it  alone.  And 
that  is  unfortunate.  The  house  gathers 
mould  and  ghosts." 

"  Didn't  he  love  her?" 

"  Very  much.  But  I  can't  explain  any 
more.  Enter  the  Book  of  Love.  The  wo- 
man got  very  lonesome.  That  untamed 
soul  inside  her  beat  against  its  bars,  and 
suffered  horribly.  From  a  kind  of  hun- 
ger, you  know !  She  could  not  help 
telling  him  she  loved  him,  and  to  him 
repetitions  were  superfluous.  She  was  a 
part  of  him,  bone  of  his  bone.  His  own 
bones  did  not  need  antiphonal  pseans. 
And  so — it's  very  simple — the  woman  got 
a  book,  and  set  down  in  it  all  the  things 
she  wanted  to  say  to  the  man  and 
couldn't.  It  was  the  journal  of  their  pil- 
grimage together — only  seen  from  the 
inside  and  not  the  outside,  as  he  saw  it." 

"  And  he  found  the  journal  ?" 

"Yes,  I  think  he  found  it.  But  only 
after  she  had  died." 

"  So  he  realized  he  never  had  knowi? 
her  at  all  ?" 


"  Oh,  he'd  known  all  he  wanted !  She 
never  deceived  him.  She  was  candor  it- 
self, so  far  as  she  went.  Only  when  he 
came  home  at  night,  instead  of  saying, 
1  Em  glad — glad — glad  to  see  you !'  she 
said:  'Oh,  Eve  had  such  fun  to-day! 
Want  to  hear  about  it  ?'  " 

"  But  had  she  had  fun  ?" 

"  Not  particularly.  Only  it  pleased 
him  to  think  so." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  like  that  wo- 
man," said  Graham,  gloomily. 

"  Oh,  well,  if  you  don't,  then  you  don't 
like  any  woman !  Only  not  all  of  them 
write  a  book." 

Here  Sally  came  back,  and  after  an 
interlude  of  idle  talking,  Elinor  left  the 
room.  The  brother  and  sister  sat  silent  a 
moment,  and  then  Graham  remarked, 

"  Sally,  I've  been  telling  Elinor  she  is 
a  perfectly  reasonable  woman." 

"  Oh,"  said  Sally,  with  cordial  interest. 
"  How  pleased  she  must  have  been !" 

"  And  yet  she  seems  to  understand  the 
other  kind  of  woman  too.  But  she  is 
reasonable,  isn't  she?    Like  a  man!" 

"Oh,  you  dear  fool!"  murmured  Sally 
to  the  ceiling. 

"  What  did  you  say.  dear  ?"  asked  her 
brother,  solicitously. 

"  Nothing,  dear !  Only  we  might  have 
a  snack  of  bread  and  cheese  before  we  go 
to  bed." 

The  next  day  began  the  writing  of  the 
Book  of  Love.  Elinor  sat  at  her  side  of 
the  table  while  Graham  delved  at  his,  and 
bent  over  her  paper  in  deep'  absorption. 
He  found  himself  watching  her,  from 
time  to  time,  and  then  refraining  lest  she 
be  disquieted.  But  she  had  no  eyes  for 
him.  The  delicate  antennae  of  her  mind 
were  stretching  forth  toward  something 
quite  outside  his  field  of  vision ;  and  that 
mental  isolation  half  bewildered  him.  But 
she  only  worked  when  Sally  was  taking 
her  daily  nap,  or  writing  letters  in  the 
room  above.  Sally's  naps  were  longer 
now  than  they  had  been,  her  letter- 
writing  more  copious.  Once  Elinor  flew 
up  stairs  in  a  tempest  of  remorse,  and 
swooped  down  upon  her  where  she  sat 
happily  by  the  window,  her  idle  han<i> 
upon  her  lap. 

"  Oh,  Sally,"  said  she,  contritely,  "  you 
mustn't  stay  away  because  I'm  writing!" 

Sally  did  not  combat  the  reason.  They 
had  long  ago  dropped  civil  platitudes. 
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"  I  like  to,  dear,"  she  said.  "  You  can 
write  better  down  there." 

Neither  of  them  counted  the  man  when 
they  thought  of  solitude.  They  both 
knew  the  double  ease  of  being  with  him, 
his  fine,  still  presence. 

So  the  Book  of  Love  went  on  from 
day  to  day,  and  Graham  kept  the  silence 
of  one  who  reverences  a  growing  work. 
Elinor  grew  paler,  and  her  hair,  pushed 
back  by  that  impatient  hand,  left  her 
forehead  careworn.  That  touched  some 
unrecognized  spring  of  tenderness  in  him, 
and  one  night,  while  they  were  working 
by  the  fire,  he  spoke.  But  it  was  not  until 
he  had  stretched  a  hand  across  the  table 
and  laid  it  on  the  page  she  was  regarding 
that  he  saw  fine,  anxious  lines  upon  her 
face. 

"  You  are  tiring  yourself,"  he  said. 

She  looked  up  quickly,  and  seemed  to 
throw  aside  some  veiling  thought.  Here 
was  her  old  frank  self. 

"  I  am  tired,"  she  said,  "  but  not  of 
this.  I  could  write  and  write.  It  need 
never  be  finished.    It  leads  everywhere." 

"  I  wish  I  could  hear  some  of  it,"  he 
said,  wistfully.  He  had  a  great  reverence 
for  work  spun  out  of  the  brain.  It  made 
him  shy. 

"  Oh,  you  shall !"  said  Elinor  at  once. 
"  It  may  not  mean  anything  to  you.  It's 
a  little  letter  to  women.  And  the  women 
themselves  might  be  angry  because  it  be- 
trays too  much ;  only  they'll  know  men 
— real  men — don't  speak  that  language. 
I'll  read  you  a  bit  here  and  there." 

Whereupon  she  began  reading,  quite 
gravely  and  impersonally,  as  if  the  story 
belonged  to  some  one  else :  At 
first  I  meant  to  write  this  book  so  that 
you  might  some  time  see  it  and  know 
what  was  in  my  heart.  But  that  would 
hamper  me.  I  should  grow  self-con- 
scious. So  you  shall  never  read  the 
book,  but  I  shall  write  it,  like  a  letter, 
exactly  as  if  you  were  to  read  it.  I  shall 
say  You.  It  is  so  strange  to  live  with 
you!  I  never  get  used  to  it.  This  dual 
consciousness,  this  incessant,  unspoken 
interchange!  When  I  first  knew  you, 
the  fact  of  you  walked  like  a  ghost  and 
broke  my  rest.  My  eyes  would  fly  open 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  dark  spring  dawn- 
ings,  and  my  spirit  would  stare  back 
almost  affrighted  at  what  called  her. 
Then  I  would  lie  late  into  the  morning, 


tasting  the  certainty  that  you  were  alive, 
and  that  it  meant  something  quite  unlike 
what  it  could  mean  to  any  one  else,  save 
perhaps  your  mother.  I  have  mused  over 
her  holy  vigils  before  you  were  born. 
She  thought  of  her  son.  I  think  of  my 
lover.  To  both  of  us  he  is  a  man-child. 
And  the  thought  of  you  still  starts  awake 
beside  me,  like  the  preluding  note  of  your 
presence.  We  are  in  the  same  house.  I 
hear  your  voice,  I  see  the  look  on  your 
face;  yet  beyond  and  beyond  all  that  is 
the  subtile  atmosphere  of  you  now  like 
the  breath  of  your  soul,  like  an  aura. 
The  unseen  phantom  of  you  walks  beside 
me  all  day  long.'  " 

"  That  is  very  strange,"  said  Graham. 
"  You  probe  too  far.  These  are  mys- 
teries." 

But  Elinor  sifted  the  pages  and  went 
on  reading:  "'We  live  together,  yet 
really  we  each  live  alone.  It  terrifies  me. 
This  is  true,  at  least:  that  I  must  live 
alone  because  you  don't  often  care  to 
come  into  my  garden;  and  I  watch  you 
so  hard  to  see  what  you  want,  that  I 
think  I  shall  always  hear  and  come  into 
yours  when  you  call  me.  There  is  such 
an  overplus  in  mine  —  weeds,  flowers, 
sweet-smelling,  strong-smelling !  I  don't 
wonder  you  lose  your  way.  But  yours  is 
a  green  field,  with  coverts  for  shade  and 
springs  where  we  need  them.  So  I  shall 
visit  you  there,  though  really  I  must  live 
alone.  When  I  first  found  that  out,  it 
seemed  like  not  living  at  all.  Then  I 
said  it  is  a  part  of  my  acquiescence,  a 
part  of  your  rights,  the  rights  I  accord 
you  of  my  own  glad  will.  Since  that  I 
have  had  my  secrets  from  you.  I  think 
the  reason  chiefly  is  that  I  want  to  leave 
you  free.' " 

"  What  does  she  mean  by  that  ?" 

"  She  tells  on  the  next  page :  1  Do  you 
remember,  in  courting-time,  how  I  moved 
from  the  back  of  the  house  to  the  front, 
so  that  I  could  see  you  when  you  went 
by  to  work,  to  your  sister's,  back  and 
forth  a  dozen  times  a  day?  I  told  you, 
and  then  I  saw  that  I  had  conjured  up  a 
duty  for  you.  You  went  past  when  it  was 
not  the  nearest  way.  You  were  patheti- 
cally anxious  to  explain  the  times  when 
it  was  impossible  to  go.  So  I  moved  back 
again.  After  that  I  had  my  little  secrets. 
I  wanted  you  to  be  free.'  " 

"  But  what  kind  of  secrets  ?" 
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"  Oh,  ultra-foolish  things,  done  only 
by  dotards  or  women  in  love!  Stroking 
his  coat  when  she  found  it  hanging  in  the 
hall,  adoring  his  glove  because  it  kept  the 
shape  of  his  hand,  writing  him  letters  and 
tearing  them  up.  Heavens!  don't  ask 
me!    But  here  she  begins  to  see  ghosts: 

"  '  I  am  lonesome.  I  am  almost  afraid. 
When  we  first  knew  each  other,  I  thought 
that  spark,  struck  out  in  the  darkness, 
would  light  the  world.  It  did  not  go 
out.  You  love  me.  But  it  does  not  light 
the  world.  In  the  first  days  you  were  like 
a  strong  spirit,  radiant,  on  fire.  Shall 
you  never  be  that  again  ?  The  flower  can- 
not open  twice,  but  I  thought  the  plant 
would  bloom  and  bloom.'  " 

"  I  call  this  a  kind  of  divine  nonsense !" 
said  Graham,  his  mind  at  bay. 

"  So  it  is.  I  can't  abide  her  myself. 
She's  a  whimperer.  I  hoped  to  make  her 
flesh  and  blood." 

"  Never  mind.  Go  on !" 
" i .  .  .  We  women  are  children,  dear. 
So  are  you,  only  you  are  a  different  kind. 
We  have  to  be  assured,  reassured,  warmed, 
soothed,  and  tended.  We  cannot  take 
things  for  granted.  You  must  tell  us 
even  the  deep  things  more  than  once. 
There  are  such  timorous  fibres  in  us, 
such  hurrying  pulses.  If  you  were  walk- 
ing in  the  dark  with  me,  and  I  said,  "  I 
am  afraid!"  you  would  speak  to  me. 
You  would  take  my  hand  and  treat  me 
tenderly.  Dear,  do  not  let  me  be  afraid/ 
U  i .  .  .  Your  fighting  is  done  out  in 
the  world.  Our  warfare  is  chiefly  of  the 
heart.  Do  not  forget  that.  We  are  very 
strong  in  patience  and  endurance — yet 
very  weak.' 

" ' .  .  .  I  am  setting  in  order  my  re- 
membrances of  the  first  days  of  love.  They 
are  packed  away  to  be  taken  out  when 
we  are  old,  to  muse  on  by  the  fire.  The 
young  will  think :  "  She  has  had  her  day. 
It  is  all  over  for  her,  and  we  are  begin- 
ning." But  they  will  be  wrong.  It  will 
not  be  over.  While  we  sit  there,  I  at  my 
knitting,  you  at  your  book,  my  wise  little 
soul  will  have  gone  away  into  her  own 
house  where  no  one  enters.  She  will  have 
spread  her  table  and  eaten  her  sacramen- 
tal bread  alone.    She  will  remember.' 

" '  •  •  •  Sometimes  I  think  if  I  were 
more  beautiful,  more  compelling,  I  could 
draw  you  away  from  the  appearance  of 
things  to  what  seem  to  me  the  things 


themselves.  I  do  not  mean  more  beauti- 
ful in  body.  I  mean  some  lustre  of  the 
mind  so  fine  you  must  perceive  it.' 

" 1 .  .  .  You  said  the  other  day  I  want- 
ed life  to  be  lived  on  tiptoe.  Perhaps  I 
do.  I  want  it  to  be  vivid,  fragrant.  We 
are  here  for  so  short  a  time.  Even  youth 
is  so  short.'  " 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Graham,  stopping  her 
by  a  finger  on  her  sleeve,  "  are  women  al- 
ways unhappy?" 

She  sat  still,  acutely  conscious  of  him 
and  the  hand  he  had  forgotten.  Suddenly 
she  looked  older,  like  a  woman  thrilled 
by  emotions  that  burn  to  the  centre,  waste 
the  heart  and  brain,  and  yet,  being  most 
vital,  renew  them  gloriously. 

"  Unhappy  ?"  she  repeated.  "  Many  of 
them  are  not  —  reasonable."  A  little 
smile  quivered  upon  her  lips,  and  now  she 
looked  at  him.  He  forgot  their  talk, 
thinking  only  of  her  face. 

"  You  are  tired,"  he  said.  "  Let  the 
story  go.  Let  anything  go.  Only  don't 
look  like  that." 

"  It's  the  story,"  said  she.  u  I've  been 
thinking  so  hard.  I  am  trying  now  to 
see  how  this  woman  can  surmount  the 
hostility  between  the  male  and  female. 
She  can  surmount  it,  you  see,  because 
she  is  imaginary.  We  can  make  her  as 
potent  as  we  please. 

" ( .\  .  I  thought  there  was  harmony 
between  us,  and  that  only.  There  is  war- 
fare, everlasting  strife.  We  are  like  two 
adoring,  fighting  souls  bound  in  one 
flesh.  We  are  drawn  irresistibly,  and  yet 
every  fibre  of  our  inheritance  pushes  us 
apart.  In  the  beginning,  you  pursued. 
When  I  stopped  long  enough  to  see  who 
it  was  that  followed,  I  recognized  you 
and  I  stayed.  As  soon  as  you  found  me 
irrevocably  yours,  you  lost  some  vividness 
of  pleasure.  You  had  me;  you  missed 
the  chase.  At  that  point  some  women 
play  a  game.  They  pretend  the  chase 
may  still  continue.  With  you  I  can  pre- 
tend to  nothing.  When  life  grows  keen 
like  this,  sharp  in  the  nostrils,  big  as  the 
heavens,  there  ceases  to  be  a  game. 
Would  you  have  the  priest  neglect  the 
fire  on  the  altar  so  that  the  worshipper 
may  be  surprised  to  see  it  newly  lighted? 
Nay,  the  fire  shall  be  always  there,  so 
long  as  these  hands  can  tend  it.  There 
shall  be  no  trickery.' 

" ' .  .  .  But  it  is  true :  I  am  not  sig- 
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nificant  to  you,  now  I  am  with  you  every 
day.  If  my  highest  note  responds  in- 
evitably to  yours,  you  do  not  call  me. 
Surely  you  do  not  understand.  You  think 
I  am  attained.  Dear,  I  am  not  attained. 
The  soul  is  a  growing  creature.  She  is 
august.  Cherish  her,  and  she  will  repay 
you  a  thousandfold.  Repulse  her,  drive 
her  into  fastnesses,  and  though  you  see  her 
semblance,  you  see  her  no  more.  She  will 
give  all  she  can.  You  may  not  even 
guess  you  lose  her — but  she  may  be  lost.' 

" ' .  .  .  One  of  us  two  must  yield.  The 
tie  between  us  can  only  be  welded  by 
one  great  compromise.  It  shall  be  mine. 
The  woman  is  more  plastic.  Let  her  bend 
her  nature  to  his  need.  It  shall  be  mine, 
dear.    I  do  it  gladly.' 

"Then  after  a  long  time  she  writes: 

itc.  .  .  I  begin  to  understand  your  si- 
lences. I  understand  all  silence.  Our 
spirits  talk  together  in  spite  of  us.  I 
laughed  aloud  the  other  day,  for  I  learned 
the  secret  of  old  married  life.  We  see 
some  ancient  man  and  woman  sitting  by 
the  fire,  exchanging  now  and  then  a  word 
or  smile.  They  look  benignantly  at 
youth,  and  youth  sees  envy  in  the  glance. 
That  silence  between  them  is  ineffable. 
They  have  outgrown  the  need  of  speech; 
and  by-and-by,  when  one  leaf  flutters 
down,  the  other  opens  its  withered, 
trembling  grasp  and  flutters  after.  They 
know  what  they  know.' 

"I  hate  that  woman!"  she  cried. 
"  Don't  you  see  how  she  has  got  away 
from  me?  I  intended  to  make  the  book 
a  record  of  a  hidden  love,  and  it  turns 
into  a  disquisition  on  the  eternal  differ- 
ence between  men  and  women.  The  hus- 
band shall  see  the  book.  It  won't  hurt 
him,  for  he'll  find  her  out.  She's  a  self- 
conscious  prig,  and  he'll  be  glad  he's  rid 
of  her.  I'll  kill  her  off.  She  shall  go 
down  to  the  island  to  moon  on  a  stormy 
night,  and  walk  off  the  little  bridge." 
But  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  She 
loved  the  woman,  it  was  plain,  only  she 
was  a  little  ashamed  of  the  predicament 
wherein  she  found  herself  with  all  wo- 
mankind. Graham  was  regarding  her 
somewhat  wistfully. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said,  "  if  I've  been 
wrong — if  what  I've  thought  was  lack  of 
reason  in  women  is  really  something  big 
and  fundamental,  something  worthy  to  be 
fed?    Have  I  been  wrong?" 


If  he  had  asked  Sally  that  question, 
she  would  have  said,  satirically:  "  Wrong? 
Dear  me,  no!    That  isn't  possible." 

But  Elinor  had  nothing  but  gentleness 
for  him,  a  tenderness  matching  her  com- 
prehension of  him,  the  simplicity  that, 
in  the  midst  of  his  manhood,  kept  him 
still  a  child. 

"  We  don't  understand  each  other  any 
too  well,"  she  said,  "  men  and  women.  As 
for  us — the  women — those  deep,  appalling 
fountains  of  affection  in  us  are  all  used. 
They  are  the  springs  that  feed  our  life. 
Out  of  them  motherhood  is  made,  great 
patience,  infinite  service.  Oh  no,  it  isn't 
wasted !" 

"  I  wish,"  said  Graham,  haltingly, 
'*  you  would  teach  me  these  things." 

She  trembled  a  little,  and  as  he  looked 
at  her  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  was 
suddenly  cold  and  unresponsive. 

He  went  on :  "  I  can't  imagine  your 
going  away.  I  want  you  to  stay.  I  want 
you  to  marry  me." 

Her  lips  were  tight.  They  made  a  thin 
pink  line,  and  changed  her  face  incredi- 
bly. "  I  am  afraid — "  she  said,  gently. 
"  It  is  only  fair  to  tell  you — " 

"  No,  no !"  he  besought  her  in  haste. 
"  There  isn't  anybody  else  ?" 

"  I  don't  mean  that." 

"  Then  think  of  it,  consider  it.  Please ! 
It  seems  like  a  great  presumption,  be- 
cause I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
things  you  know.  Love — even  the  sound 
of  it  troubles  me!  But  I  would  be  good 
to  you.    I  would  not  let  you  be  sorry." 

"  I  know  !  I  know !  Still,  you  don't 
quite — read  me.  You  say  I  am  a  reason- 
able woman — " 

"  It  is  your  wonderful  charm." 

"  But  there  are  some  things  no  woman 
can  take  in  a  reasonable  way.  This  is 
one.  It  is  a  very  big  thing.  We  women 
think  it  is  the  biggest  thing  in  the  world. 
And  it  presupposes — great  love." 

The  man  got  up  and  paced  the  floor 
back  and  forth.  His  face  was  white,  his 
lips  were  trembling.  When  he  spoke,  his 
voice  shook. 

"  Dear,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  understand 
those  things.  I  honestly  don't.  It's  a  big 
word — love.  I'm  afraid  of  it.  I'm  not 
afraid  of  you.  You  seem  as  immediate  to 
me  as  my  own  hand.  But  that  word  and 
all  it  seems  to  imply — I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it.    I  can't  deceive  you.  I 
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can't  swear  it.  I  can't."  He  was  greatly 
moved.  He  seemed  to  himself  to  be  fail- 
ing in  some  terrible  challenge.  Yet  he 
must  not  fail. 

"  No,"  she  said,  gently.  "  Of  course 
you  can't.    You  sha'n't  swear  anything." 

"  It  seems  insulting  to  you,"  he  went 
on,  tremulously.  "You  are  bigger,  more 
wonderful  than  anything  I  ever  imagined. 
I  am  afraid  of  you;  yet  you  are  so  dear 
that  I  am  not  afraid  of  you  at  all. 
There's  nobody  like  you,  nobody.  I 
should  try  so  hard — all  my  life — to  make 
you  happy." 

He  looked  like  a  boy,  like  the  little  old 
photograph  his  sister  had  upstairs.  Once 
when  Elinor  was  alone  in  the  room  with 
the  picture  she  had  put  it  against  her 
cheek.  Some  flooding  impulse  made  her 
remember  that  now.    She  rose  hastily. 

"  We  mustn't  talk,"  she  said.  "  We're 
friends,  you  know,  the  best  of  friends. 
Good-night." 

"You  can't  do  it?"  he  asked.  "You 
can't  consider  it?" 

"  Don't  say  1  can't  do  it.  We  can't  do 
it.  I  couldn't  let  you  marry  my  kind  of 
woman,  no  matter  how  innocuous  she 
might  seem.  For  if  she  didn't  turn  out  so 
reasonable  after  all — why,  there'd  have  to 
be  some  little  spark  of  madness  in  you 
to  help  you  understand  it.  That  sort  of 
madness  is  a  wonderful  illuminator  of 
dark  corners." 

She  said  good-night  again  in  her  old 
frank  way,  and  he  watched  her  up  the 
stairs.  He  stayed  very  late  that  night 
over  the  fire,  pondering  about  love  as  it 
seemed  to  other  men.  But  he  could  not 
compass  it.  They  evidently  meant  some- 
thing which  looked  to  him  very  simple, 
and  yet  they  had  agreed  to  tangle  it  in 
a  net  of  words. 

The  next  morning  Elinor  came  late  to 
breakfast,  and  found  at  her  plate  a  letter 
calling  her  back  to  town.  She  handed  it 
to  Sally  without  a  look  of  comment. 
They  two  were  alone,  for  Graham,  with 
some  irresistible  disquietude  upon  him, 
was  walking  to  the  island,  to  get  his  blood 
in  tune  for  the  day's  work.  Sally  read 
the  letter,  and  passed  it  back. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  suppose  it  had 
to  come  some  time.   But  I  hoped—" 

She  stopped  there,  and  Elinor  made 
haste  to  speak.  "  I  might  as  well  take  the 
morning  train,"  said  she. 


So  when  Graham  came  back  from 
the  island  he  found  luncheon  ready,  a 
shining  house,  such  as  houses  are  made 
for  men  who  are  much  prized,  but  only 
Sally  at  the  table. 

"  Elinor  has  gone,"  said  she,  when  she 
found  him  pausing  over  the  fish. 

"Gone?  Where?" 

"  Her  uncle  sent  for  her.  He's  very 
much  hypped." 

"  Well,  what  of  it  ?  What  does  he  want 
of  her  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know !  What  do  we  want 
of  her  ?  Elinor's  an  incurable  habit,  once 
you  get  used  to  her." 

Graham  stared  at  his  plate,  and  then 
fell  to  and  ate  large  quantities  of 
luncheon.  But  he  did  not  settle  himself 
to  work  that  afternoon.  Sally  saw  him 
walking  up  and  down  the  water-front 
where  the  sedge  is  glorious,  his  hands  be- 
hind his  back.  She  smiled,  and  then 
sighed.  It  often  seemed  to  her  that  peo- 
ple lost  incalculably,  in  life,  through  lack 
of  brain. 

But  that  evening  he  took  quite  patient- 
ly to  his  papers,  and  Sally,  lying  on  her 
sofa,  read  a  novel  intermittently  and 
watched  him. 

"  What  are  you  reading  ?"  he  asked  her 
suddenly,  in  a  pause  of  shuffling  manu- 
script. She  showed  him  the  paper-cov- 
ered book.  "  How  can  you  waste  your 
time  over  trash  like  that?"  he  ended,  frac- 
tiously.  Sally  had  hardly  seen  him  cross 
since  he  was  a  boy,  and  her  heart  ached 
for  him. 

"  It's  life,"  she  said,  gently.  "  These 
are  real  people." 

"  I  suppose  they  fall  in  love  ?" 
"  Oh  yes!" 

"  Break  their  hearts  over  it  ?" 
"  Approximately." 

"  Pshaw !"  He  took  up  his  pen  and 
began  to  write.  Presently  he  threw  it 
down  again,  and  went  to  kick  a  log  into 
place.  "  I  wish  chimneys  could  be  made 
to  draw,"  he  said,  savagely.  "  I  hate  a 
sulking  fire."  But  while  he  spoke,  the 
flames  were  bellowing  up  the  chimney, 
and  Sally  smiled.  Yet  the  next  instant 
she  caught  a  little  sigh,  and  whispered  to 
herself,  "  Poor  boy !" 

He  came  back  to  his  place,  and  she  sank 
into  her  reading. 

"  Sally,"  said  he,  "  what  if  we  should 
go  back  to  town  ?" 


But  he  could  not  compass  it 


She  blew  him  a  noiseless  kiss,  but  her 
tone  told  nothing. 

"  I  thought  you  wanted  to  spend  the 
winter  here." 

"  I  did,  but — somehow  it's  all  different. 
I  suppose  it's  the  frost  in  the  air.  I  can't 
work  here.  I  want  to  get  into  my  own 
study.  Look  at  this  lamp,  even !"  It  was 
a  shining  splendor  of  good  care.  "  A  man 
can't  work  under  such  conditions." 

Sally  laid  down  her  book  and  folded 
her  hands  upon  it. 


"  I  fancied,"  she  said,  rather  indiffer- 
ently, "  I  might  like  to  wait  to  hear  from 
Elinor.  If  she  is  going  abroad,  I'll  hurry 
back  to  town.  If  they're  not  going,  it 
might  be  she'd  come  here  and  stay  awhile. 
I  asked  her." 

"  You  did  ?  Oh,  well,  very  well,  then !" 
He  settled  himself  cozily  to  work. 
"  There !  the  fire's  burning  now." 

It  was  three  days  before  a  letter  came 
from  Elinor,  and  then  she  knew  no  more 
about  her  prospects  than  before.  The 
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letter  itself  was  vaguely  unsatisfying, 
and  after  Sally  had  read  it  aloud,  Graham 
sat  still,  his  legs  stretched  out  to  the 
fire. 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  he  asked. 
"  Yes,  that's  all," 

He  got  up  and  walked  to  the  door. 
There  he  paused  a  moment,  his  great 
shoulders  bent  a  little  under  some  un- 
seen weight.  Sally  was  pitifully  moved 
for  him,  he  looked  so  hurt  and  sorry. 

"  When  you  write,"  said  he,  "  ask  her 
if  she  has  finished  the  Book  of  Love." 

"  What's  that  ? — the  story  where  the 
woman  breaks  her  heart  because  her  hus- 
band won't  make  love  to  her?" 

Graham  regarded  her  for  a  moment 
with  eyes  grown  dark  in  wonder.  Lie 
came  back  and  sat  down,  viewing  her 
with  an  unwinking  curiosity.  "  Is  that 
how  it  struck  you?"  he  inquired. 

"  Why,  yes !"  said  Sally,  carelessly. 
"  I  thought  that  was  the  gist  of  it." 

Graham  got  up  and  strode  out  of  doors. 
He  did  not  stop  until  he  was  face  to  face 
with  the  waves  rolling  in  on  Red  Island. 
Even  they  seemed  to  him  less  tumultuous 
than  the  affairs  of  men. 

Elinor  referred  to  his  question  about 
the  Book  of  Love,  but  rather  imperson- 
ally, so  that  he  could  hardly  decide 
whether  the  answer  were  intended  for 
him  alone. 

"  No,  I  have  not  finished  the  story,"  she 
wrote.  "  You  see,  I've  got  to  kill  off  the 
woman,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it. 
I  want  her  to  fall  off  the  little  Red  Island 
bridge,  but  I  never  fell  off  a  bridge  my- 
self, and  I  can't  tell  how  it  seems.  Some 
stormy  night,  maybe,  I  shall  take  the 
train  to  Sedgmoor,  and  walk  down  to  the 
bridge  and  do  the  act.  It's  very  shallow 
there,  you  know.  Then  I'll  come  splash- 
ing to  your  door  to  be  dried  off." 

"  Do  you  think  she  meant  that  ?"  asked 
Graham,  suddenly,  a  half -hour  after  Sally 
had  read  him  the  letter. 

"  What?" 

"  About  going  down  to  the  bridge  in  a 
storm,  and  tumbling  off." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say !"  said  Sally,  careless- 
ly.   "  She's  equal  to  it." 

It  happened  soon  after  this  that  the 
hunter's  moon  came  and  bewitched  the 
nights.  They  were  like  a  more  enchant- 
ing day,  and  so  clear  and  warm  that  Sally 
covered  herself  close  and  lay  in  a  steam- 


er chair  on  the  piazza  for  hours,' enrapt- 
ured with  the  time.  Then  a  miracle  hap- 
pened. Suddenly  the  sea  began  roaring 
so  loud  and  so  continuously  that  the 
sound  came  sweeping  from  Red  Island 
over  the  river's  mouth  to  the  mainland, 
and  clamored  at  the  door.  There  was  a 
weirdness  about  its  great  disquiet,  be- 
cause there  seemed  to  be  no  accompany- 
ing cause.  The  moon  was  clear  in  a 
cloudless  heaven;  there  was  no  breeze. 
Yet  the  water  roared  without  cessation, 
booming  and  breaking  on  the  shore.  The 
first  night  nobody  in  the  house  could 
sleep.  Next  day  one  of  the  fishermen 
talked  stolidly  about  a  storm  at  sea,  and 
that  night  the  clamor  was  unabated.  On 
the  third  night  Graham  looked  hollow- 
eyed  and  haggard. 

"  Has  it  kept  you  awake  ?".  Sally  asked 
him  in  a  hushed  voice,  when  they  rose 
from  their  dinner  table.  He  nodded  with- 
out speaking,  and  the  lines  in  his  face 
contracted  as  if  all  the  accustomed  inci- 
dents of  life  might  hurt  him  now.  He 
got  his  coat,  and  Sally  knew  where  he 
was  going.  She  had  driven  down  to 
Red  Island  that  day,  to  see  the  waves, 
and  she  hated  the  powerlessness  of  her 
state;  she  longed  to  go  again  to  be  deaf- 
ened by  that  turmoil  in  the  dark.  There 
was  a  hush  in  the  air  of  the  house,  like 
the  strangeness  of  the  night.  Something 
was  going  to  happen,  and  it  stirred  her 
blood  to  know  he  scented  it  as  well  as  she. 

Graham  struck  out  sharply  along  the 
sandy  road.  The  moon  was  regnant  in  a 
crystal  sky.  In  that  flooding  splendor  he 
felt  alone  as  he  had  never  felt  before. 
The  rote  of  the  sea  called  to  him  and 
made  him  the  more  desolate.  Lie  was 
bereft,  undone,  in  a  universe  once  filled 
with  life,  but  now  darkly  hostile  to  him. 
He  knew  at  last  what  seemed  to  him  the 
wrong  of  being:  to  have  been  made  to 
run  inexorably  in  one  narrow  groove,  and 
yet  with  eyes  to  see  on  either  side  the 
greater  joys  of  others,  even  their  greater 
tragedies.  So  he  went  on  to  the  little 
bridge  where  the  tide  comes  laving  in, 
and  where  it  lay  that  night  in  pools,  re- 
sponsive in  strange  glitterings  to  the 
moon.  The  thought  of  Elinor  had  ached 
at  his  heart  all  day.  Now  it  grew  so  keen 
that  there  were  tears  upon  his  cheeks. 
And  strangely  enough,  they  did  not  seem 
to  be  tears,  but  the  wash  of  the  wide  sea, 
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calling  and  calling  beyond  Red  Island 
and  making  all  things  one.  He  under- 
stood the  grief  of  creatures  who  know 
their  mates  too  late,  only  to  lose  them. 
He  shrank  from  the  alien  desolation  of 
the  universe  when  one  strange  yet  poig- 
nantly familiar  soul  was  not  beside  him 
in  it. 

Erom  the  other  end  of  the  little  bridge 
she  came  to  meet  him,  in  her  big  hat,  her 
thick  dark  cloak.  She  walked  up  to  him, 
and  he  saw  her  face,  pale,  yet  somehow 
luminous  in  that  silver  shower.  In- 
stantly he  thought  of  paradise  as  saints 
have  pictured  it,  dim  shores  where  our 
beloved  come  to  meet  us  and  every 
breath  is  balm.  But  all  he  could  say 
was  this: 

"  What  made  you  come  ?" 

"  The  storm.  The  sea.  Sally's  letter 
told  me  how  it  roared." 

It  was  all  like  an  ineffable  dream  with- 
out words.  Graham  put  out  his  hands, 
and  she  as  freely  gave  him  hers.  Then  in 
that  instant  their  cheeks  had  touched, 
their  lips,  and  the  great  currents  of  un- 
seen life  had  mingled. 

"  I  can't  talk  about  it,"  said  the  man. 

"  No,"  said  the  woman.  "  I  don't  want 
you  to  talk." 

"  But  if  you  knew — "  Some  natural 
dumbness  gripped  him  and  he  paused. 
"  Hear  it,"  he  said,  "  the  sea !"  They 
listened,  with  one  pulse.  "  But  why  are 
you  down  here,  after  all?"  he  asked. 

"  I  came  on  the  late  train.  I  got  to  the 
house  while  you  were  at  dinner,  and  I 
looked  in  at  the  window.    I  couldn't  go 


in.  I  was  too  glad.  So  I  came  down 
here  and  wished  for  you  to  come.  I 
called  you." 

"  I  heard  you,  dear.  I  heard  you, 
Elinor !" 

A  fierce  breath  tore  the  word  in  two, 
and  the  woman  put  up  her  hands  and 
laid  them  gently  about  his  neck.  She 
was  smiling  and  crying  a  little  in  that 
way  women  have,  and  she  spoke  with 
great  tenderness. 

"  Oh,  little  son !  don't  try  to  make  love. 
Do  you  want  me  to  live  with  you  ?  I  will. 
You  said  I  was  a  reasonable  woman.  I 
am.    Come  home  to  Sally  now." 

Sally  did  not  say  very  much  when  the 
two  walked  in.  She  hardly  dared.  There 
was  an  ineffable  air  of  life  and  light  and 
power  about  them,  and  she  had  a  deep  re- 
spect for  denizens  of  brighter  worlds. 

Elinor  put  away  her  cloak  and  hat,  and 
went  about  as  if  she  were  no  guest,  but 
rather  the  spirit  of  the  home.  She  asked 
for  something  to  eat,  and  got  it  herself, 
because  the  maid  was  out;  and  she  set  a 
plate  before  Graham,  and  made  him  drink 
from  her  cup,  while  he  looked  at  her  with 
shining  eyes.  When  they  had  eaten,  they 
sat  down  by  the  fire  together,  and  talked 
about  staying  all  winter  and  finishing 
the  anthology. 

"  How  about  the  woman  in  the  Book 
of  Love?"  asked  Sally  from  the  door- 
way, on  her  way  to  bed.  "  You  killed  her 
off,  of  course!" 

Elinor's  face  flashed  into  a  great 
beauty  of  heat  and  color. 

"  No,"  said  she.   "  I  let  her  live." 


My  Kingdom 


BY  WILLIAM  CHANDLER  BAGLEY 


FOR  this  is  my  kingdom:  My  peace  with  my  neighbor, 
The  clasp  of  a  hand  or  the  warmth  of  a  smile, 
The  sweetness  of  toil  as  the  fruit  of  my  labor, — 
The  glad  joy  of  living  and  working  the  while; 
The  birds  and  the  flowers  and  the  blue  skies  above  me, 

The  green  of  the  meadows,  the  gold  of  the  grain; 
A  song  in  the  evening,  a  dear  heart  to  love  me, — 
And  just  enough  pleasure  to  balance  the  pain. 


SHE   WAS   TO   ALL   APPEARANCES    SPEAKING    TO    EMPTY  SPACE 


A  Perturbed  Spirit 


BY  MARY 

I 

IDOT'W  ef  you'll  like  your  break- 
fast, Harriet,"  said  Lorinda  Royce. 
"  I've  been  tryin'  to  manage  so's  to 
use  up  everything  before  we  get  away. 
There  was  some  rye  muffins  left  over  from 
yesterday,  and  I've  been  a-toastin'  'em 
the  best  I  could,  and  there's  just  a  mite 
— all  you'll  be  likely  to  eat — o'  that  plum 
preserve  Mis'  Bennet  brought  over." 

She  was  to  all  appearances  speaking  to 
empty  space.  A  small  tray,  neatly  over- 
laid with  a  napkin,  lay  on  a  table  near  at 
hand.  The  toasted  and  buttered  muffins 
were  carefully  arranged  upon  a  china 
plate.  The  cracked  teapot  which  she 
lifted  from  the  stove  poured  its  steaming 
draught  into  a  fragile  cup  of  old  blue  and 
white  porcelain.  At  that  moment  a  gleam 
of  color  caught  her  eye — the  newly  un- 
folded buds  of  a  scarlet  geranium  that 
had  blossomed  overnight  in  the  window. 
She  picked  the  flower  eagerly,  and  laid 
it  down  among  the  other  things  upon  the 
scantily  furnished  tray.  It  was  the  touch 
of  daintiness  that  in  her  own  mind  at 
least  lifted  her  homely  service  to  a  higher 
plane. 

"  I  wish  you  would  hurry,  Lorinda," 
sounded  a  querulous  voice  from  an  inner 
room.  "  Seems 's  if  I  should  faint  before 
you  get  things  ready.  I  believe  you've 
been  looking  over  grandmother's  old 
china  again,  to  see  if  you  can't  surprise 
me  with  something." 

"Yes,  I  have,"  said  Lorinda,  cheerful- 
ly, "  and  I  guess  you'll  think  this  old  cup 
was  worth  lookin'  for.  Oh,  do  be  care- 
ful !"  as  the  cup  shifted  uneasily  in  its 
shallow  saucer.  "  You  must  set  it  square 
if  you  don't  want  it  to  upset." 

"  Have  you  saved  any  muffins  for  your- 
self ?"  asked  the  younger  woman,  grimly. 

Her  sister  arranged  the  pillows  careful- 
ly and  pinned  a  thick  shawl  about  the 
invalid's  shoulders  before  replying. 

"  ~No,  I  haven't.    I  had  my  breakfast 
two  hours  ago.    When  we  are  settled 
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some  nice  place  in  the  South,  and  there 
ain't  no  cows  to  milk  or  chores  to  do,  I 
can  fix  things  different.  You  were  asleep 
when  I  first  came  in  this  morning,  or  I 
should  'a'  made  the  tea  before." 

Harriet's  thin  lips  closed  firmly,  and 
then  opened  again. 

"  I  ain't  goin'  South,  and  you  know  it," 
she  said. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  act  so,  Har- 
riet," said  Lorinda.  "  I've  got  everything 
to  rights  so's  to  be  gone  till  spring,  and 
the  money's  in  the  bank  waitin'  to  be 
used — and  you  a-sittin'  there  and  cough- 
in'  your  life  away  in  spite  of  all  I  can 
do  to  prevent  it." 

tlarriet  sipped  her  tea  deliberately.  She 
was  a  slight  creature,  with  a  pinched  and 
faded  sort  of  beauty,  and  her  cold  eyes, 
with  dark  hollow  rings  about  them,  be- 
spoke an  immitigable  stubbornness. 

"  Why  don't  you  say  something,  Har- 
riet ?"  pleaded  Lorinda.  "  Be  you  goin' 
to  Florida  or  not  ?" 

"  No,  I'm  not,"  said  Harriet,  in  a  cool, 
even  tone.    "  I'm  not  goin'  one  step." 

"  You  just  mean  to  stay  and  die  here, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I  don't  want  to  go  down 
there  and  live  among  poor  white  trash, 
and  then  when  I  die  be  buried  in  a  waste 
o'  sand.  I'd  like  to  lie,  when  my  turn 
comes,  in  decent  earth,  such  as  my  folks 
hev  always  been  used  to,  and  have  myrtle 
and  life-everlastin'  growin'  over  me,  the 
way  I've  always  seen  it." 

"  How  can  you  talk  so,  Harriet  ?"  said 
Lorinda.  "  If  you  go  South  you  won't 
die;  you'll  get  well.  The  doctor  says  so, 
and  I  guess  he  knows.  If  we  can  only 
get  off  before  the  worst  o'  the  cold  sets 
in,  you'll  come  back  in  the  spring  ez 
chirk  as  anything." 

"  How  do  you  know  I  will?" 

"  You'd  hev  to,  dear.  It's  so  mild  down 
there — and  there's  a  sight  o'  pine  land, 
and  the  smell  o'  pine  is  so  revivin'  for 
weak  lungs." 
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"How 
tea  do 


"  For  goodness'  sake !  you  must  be  out 
o'  your  head,  Lorinda.  I)o  you  think 
I  am  goin'  all  that  long  way,  and  spend 
such  a  heap  o'  money,  just  to  smell  o' 
pine?  Ain't  there  pine  woods  enough 
right  about  here,  without  travellin'  a 
thousand  miles  to  find  'em,  I'd  like  to 
know?  Ef  that's  all  I  want,  you  can 
bring  some  hemlock  boughs  right  into  the 
house,  and  stand  'em  up  about  the  room. 
I  dun'no'  but  I'd  like  it,"  she  added. 

"  But  you  can  sit  out-doors  all  winter, 
and  you've  only  to  put  out  your  hand  to 
pick  the  oranges, — and  there's  mockin'- 
birds,  and  roses  growin'  over  the  front 
porch  till  after  Christmas.  Mis'  Bennet's 
been  there — to  the  same  place  that  we're 
a-goin'  to — and  she  was  tellin'  me  about 
it  at  Mis'  Gates's  funeral." 

Harriet  did  not  seem  to  hear.  Her 
gaze  was  fixed  contemptuously  upon  the 
half-emptied  cup  within  her  hand. 

"  Seems 's  if  you're  gettin'  stingier  and 
stingier,"  she 
said, 
much 

you  allow  to  a 
drawin'  nowa- 
days ?  This 
tastes  just  like 
rinsin's." 

"  We're  a'- 
most  out,"  said 
Lorinda,  "  but 
I  thought  I 
could  make  it 
last  till  we  got 
off." 

"  Who's  talk- 
in'  about  get- 
tin' off?  I 
sha'n't  get  off 
this  bed  this 
winter.  I  told 
you  so  before 
Thanksgiving 
and  it's  the 
fifteenth  of  De- 
cember now.  I 
should  think 
you'd  begin  to 
see  I  mean  it. 
I'm  not  goin' 
to  Florida — 
not  a  step! 
There !  Now 
you've  worked 


Her   Sister   pinned   a   thick   Shawl  about  the 
Invalid's  Shoulders 


me  up  into  a  coughin'  fit,  I  hope  you 
feel  better." 

Lorinda  sprang  to  the  rescue  of  the 
tray,  which  tottered  upon  her  sister's 
shaking  knees,  and  then  held  her  firmly 
until  the  paroxysm  had  passed.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  attack  seemed  to  wrench  and 
shatter  the  slight  frame,  and  left  her 
spent  and  exhausted  upon  the  pillows. 

A  momentary  silence  fell  between  them 
as  Lorinda  bent  over  the  worn  figure,  in 
a  passion  of  pity  and  helplessness.  In 
the  outer  room  the  tall  clock  which  had 
ticked  away  the  lives  of  generations  of 
Royces  seemed  possessed  with  an  angry 
spirit  of  remonstrance.  She  could  not 
bear  the  sound  of  it. 

"  You  had  rather  stay  here,"  she  con- 
tinued, desperately,  "  in  this  draughty  old 
house,  in  the  very  path  of  the  north 
wind,  and  be  snowed  up  half  the  winter, 
'thout  a  neighbor  in  sight,  than  to  go 
where  there's  green  trees  and  flowers  and 

some  sort  o'  pleasant- 
ness all  the  time." 

"  Yes,  I  had.  You 
may    talk,  Lorinda 
Royce,"  she  gasped, 
"  till    you're  dumb. 
I  sha'n't  go.    Ef  the 
Lord    hadn't  meant 
me  to  stay  here — in 
the    draughts  —  He 
wouldn't  'a' 
put    me  here. 
I  was  born  in 
this  old  house, 
and   here  I've 
always  lived, 
and    a  pretty 
c  o  mif  or  table 
time   I've  had 
of  it,  consider- 
in'  till  you  took 
to  pesterin'  me 
so.    And  now  I 
sha'n't    be  so 
ungrateful  as 
to    turn  my 
back  on  every- 
thing  I've 
liked,  just  be- 
cause   I  don't 
feel  so  well  as 
I  did  once.  I'm 
satisfied  where 
I    am  —  with 
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things  just  as  they  are.  I  know  when  the 
fire-bushes  '11  begin  to  burn  in  the  spring, 
and  the  lilacs  to  blow,  and  I  don't  know 
anything  about  the  new-fangled  things 
you  and  Mis'  Bennet  hev  been  talkin' 
about.  Apples  are  better'n  oranges  any 
day,  and  ez  for  mockin'-birds,  I  guess  the 
thrushes  are  good  enough  for  me.  The 
sight  o'  the  hills,  and  the  snow,  and  the 
sound  o'  the  wind — they  do  me  good.  You 
don't  know  anything"  about  it,  Lorinda. 
I'd  rather  die  hearin'  it  than  to  live  miss- 
in'  it  some'er's  else.  Besides,  if  I  stay 
right  here  in  bed,  with  the  windows  stuff- 
ed with  cotton  so  as  the  air  can't  get  in, 
I'm  just  as  well  off  as  I  could  be  any- 
where." 

"  But  suppose,"  said  Lorinda,  hesita- 
tingly, "  you  should  get  worse  and  worse, 
and  by-and-by  there  wa'n't  anything  more 
to  be  done  but  just  to  let  ye  die.  Then 
what's  to  become  of  me?  I  can't  get 
along  without  ye,  Harriet,  no  ways,"  and 
her  voice  broke.  "  I  shouldn't  know  which 
way  to  turn,  ef  I  was  left  here  alone." 

"  When  I  am  gone,"  said  Harriet, 
grimly,  "  you  can  go  to  Florida." 

Lorinda  went  out  and  closed  the  door 
behind  her.  Harriet's  bed-room  was  on 
the  ground-floor — a  tiny  square  room  with 
just  space  enough  for  a  bureau,  a  chair  or 
two,  and  a  small  old-fashioned  bedstead. 
A  wTood  fire  burned  cheerfully  in  the  out- 
er room,  and  there  were  plants  and  a 
bird-cage  in  one  of  the  sunny  windows. 
The  breakfast  things  were  on  a  little 
table  by  another  window.  There  was  a 
bright  rag  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  the 
vociferous  clock  swung  its  pendulum 
with  wearisome  monotony  in  one  corner. 

There  was  a  little  tea  left  in  the  tea- 
pot, and  as  she  mechanically  poured  it 
out  she  owned  to  herself  that  it  was  weak 
and  the  breakfast  meagre.  Every  penny 
that  could  be  spared  had  been  used  for 
months  to  swell  the  hoard  that  was  to 
take  them  to  Florida.  The  doctor  had 
said  that  a  change  to  a  warmer  climate 
would  probably  save  Harriet's  life,  but 
argument  and  persuasion  had  been  alike 
powerless  to  move  her,  and  when  the 
pressure  upon  her  will  became  too  strong 
for  comfort,  and  the  neighbors  joined 
their  urgency  to  Lorinda's,  and  the  min- 
ister drove  over  from  the  adjoining  vil- 
lage and  labored  and  prayed  with  her,  she 
betook  herself  to  her  bed,  and  refused  to 


see  any  one  but  the  long-suffering  elder 
sister,  who  continued  to  tend  her  with  a 
sinking  of  the  heart  and  a  tension  of  over- 
strained nerves  that  were  pathetic  to  see. 

Neither  of  them  had  ever  been  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  their  native  town.  Years 
before,  they  had  been  left  alone  on  the 
lonely  hill  farm,  and  there  had  seemed  no 
other  way  than  to  work  hard  and  get 
what  return  they  could  from  their  stony 
acres  and  the  small  orchard  and  garden. 
From  the  beginning  Harriet  had  accept- 
ed her  life  and  loved  it,  but  Lorinda's 
was  a  different  nature,  and  she  could 
not  remember  the  time  when  she  had  not 
chafed  and  rebelled.     There  were  mo- 
ments of  wild  discontent,  when  she  hated 
the  food  she  ate,  the  clothes  she  wore, 
the  roof  over  her  head,  the  narrow  val- 
ley that  shut  them  in  from  the  great  out- 
side world  that  endlessly  called  and  call- 
ed to  her.    The  blood  of  many  wandering 
Royces  was  in  her  veins,  and  sometimes 
she  felt  as  though  the  eager  soul  within 
her  must  spurn  the  ground  upon  which 
she  pressed  her  feet.     Her  whole  life 
had  been  a  consuming  hunger  for  change ; 
for  some  revelation  of  love  and  beauty 
greater  than  she  had  known.    The  thought 
of  a  journey  with  Harriet,  of  seeing  new 
hills,  new  fields,  and  unfamiliar  faces, 
was  like  a  cooling  draught  to  a  thirst- 
ing spirit.    For  once  it  must  be  right 
to  spend  and  not  to  save — to  enlarge  her 
boundaries,  to  nourish  her  starving  mind 
and  heart,  and  save  at  the  same  time 
the  one  life  that  was  inexpressibly  dear 
and  necessary  to  her  own. 

But  Harriet  refused  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  any  change.  Lorinda's  per- 
sistent reiteration  of  the  plan,  and  the 
covert  preparations  which  she  felt  were 
going  on  in  spite  of  her  remonstrances, 
roused  in  her  a  stubborn  sense  of  opposi- 
tion which  nothing  could  overcome.  Ev- 
ery day  Lorinda  asked  the  same  question, 
to  receive  the  same  invariable  answer. 
And  the  autumn  passed — a  smiling,  radi- 
ant season  that  was  balm  to  Harriet's 
home-rooted  soul.  And  the  winter  set 
in,  and  snow  piled  around  the  house, 
shutting  in  the  passionate  affection  and 
unrest  of  the  one  sister  with  the  fading 
life  of  the  other. 

Once  before,  in  a  crisis  hardly  less 
vital,  Lorinda  had  been  made  to  feel 
the  power  of  that  unreasoning  obstinacy 
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which  was  the  poor  substitute  for  force 
of  character  in  Harriet's  self-centred  soul. 
It  was  when  Deacon  Gates  had  asked  her 
to  be  his  wife.  At  that  time  she  was 
hardly  past  her  first  youth,  but  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  she  was  really  young. 
She  had  the  look  which  we  associate  with 
treasured  inherited  things,  and  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  a  family  portrait 
that  had  become  infused  with  life.  This 
was  partly  due  to  her  custom  of  wearing, 
for  economy's  sake,  the  slightly  remod- 
elled clothes  of  her  mother  and  grandmo- 
ther. Harriet's  more  nimble  fingers  could 
effect  with  like  material  an  air  of  con- 
scious modernity  that  was  curiously  at 
variance  with  her  staid,  old  -  fashioned 
ways.  She  had  always  been  thought  the 
prettier  and  more  interesting  of  the  two, 
her  limited  intelligence  hiding  itself  be- 
hind a  wall  of  brooding  reserve  that  had 
the  specious  appearance  of  wisdom. 

It  was  this  which  led  the  deacon,  when 
looking  about  for  a  second  wife,  to  cast 
his  eye  first  upon  Harriet,  but  a  soberer 
second  thought  led  him  to  offer  himself 
to  Lorinda. 

He  was  a  kindly  man,  prosperous  be- 
yond his  neighbors,  and  his  proposal 
opened  a  pathway  out  of  the  region  of 
vague  longing  in  which  her  restless  spirit 
lived  and  moved.  A  heavenly  vista  of 
unknown  and  untried  experience  stretch- 
ed before  her.  Something  sang  in  her 
heart  and  laughed  in  her  ears,  but  no- 
thing in  her  look  or  manner  gave  him 
a  hint  of  this.  She  asked  for  a  week 
in  which  to  consider  the  matter  and  talk 
it  over  with  Harriet.  In  her  own  mind- 
was  neither  doubt  nor  hesitation.  To  be 
the  object  of  a  fostering  care,  to  live  in 
the  finest  house  in  the  village,  to  know 
that  life  in  what  seemed  to  her  its  fortu- 
nate and  desirable  phases  was  not  beyond 
her  grasp,  and,  above  all,  to  surround 
Harriet  with  daily  comfort, — it  was  too 
good  to  be  true,  as  indeed  it  proved. 

The  deacon  had  proposed  that  Harriet 
should  live  with  them — a  suggestion  that 
was  met  on  her  part  with  an  unqualified 
refusal.  Lorinda  could  marry  if  she 
chose,  but  she  should  remain  in  the  old 
house.  It  was  not  for  one  of  the  Royces 
to  be  a  hanger-on  of  new  people  like  the 
Gateses.  She  wondered  that  Lorinda 
should  be  willing  to  consider  such  an  ar- 
rangement.    In  fact,  before   the  week 


was  out,  no  one  wondered  more  than  Lo- 
rinda herself,  and  the  deacon's  offer  was 
firmly  and  regretfully  declined.  To  leave 
Harriet  alone  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  the  deacon 
chose  a  mate  from  a  household  whose 
interests  were  not  likely  to  clash  with 
his  own. 

Harriet  never  thought  of  blaming  her- 
self for  this  result,  and  had  even  been 
known  to  criticise  Lorinda  for  failing  to 
take  up  with  such  a  chance  while  she  had 
it.  Nei  ther  did  Lorinda  blame  her,  but 
rather  held  that  such,  a  spirit  of  proud 
independence  could  not  be  less  than  ad- 
mirable, but  in  her  own  manner  after- 
ward was  just  a  soupcon  of  conscious- 
ness, as  of  one  who  had  voluntarily  let 
slip  a  golden  opportunity. 

A  few  months  before  our  story  opens 
the  deacon  had  been  again  bereaved.  It 
was  in  the  early  days  of  Harriet's  grad- 
ual invalidism  that  Lorinda  heard  of  it. 

A  neighbor  passing  by  one  morning 
had  leaned  over  the  fence  to  exchange 
tidings.  He  looked  at  Lorinda  doubtfully 
as  he  yielded  the  news.  The  deacon  had 
wanted  her  once,  as  everybody  knew,  and 
Harriet  had  come  between  them.  He 
would  not  be  likely  to  seek  a  wife  in  the 
family  again. 

"  He's  never  had  much  comfort  with 
his  last  wife,  by  all  accounts,"  said  Har- 
riet, when  the  neighbor  had  gone.  "  I 
suppose  you  think  that  he'll  be  coming 
after  you  again  now?" 

Lorinda  stretched  out  her  hands  to  the 
sunshine.  They  were  gnarled  and  knotted 
with  work,  that  she  had  done  for  con- 
science' and  loyalty's  sake,  and  that  had 
made  her  old  before  her  time. 

She  thought  of  the  dignified  white 
house  where  her  old  lover  lived,  of  the 
shaven  lawn  and  well-kept  premises  that 
might  have  been  hers,  and  contrasted  it 
with  the  gray  rambling  old  house  that 
had  long  ago  given  its  hostages  to  for- 
tune, and  would  presently,  she  felt  sure, 
fall  about  their  ears,  and  she  laughed  with 
a  bitterness  that  penetrated  even  Har- 
riet's absorbed  consciousness. 

"  I  look  like  it,  don't  I?"  she  said.  "  A 
weddin'-ring  would  look  fine  on  these 
fingers ;  and  do  you  think  I'd  fit  into  such 
clothes  as  Mis'  Gates  used  to  wear — 
silks  and  lace  and  velvet  ?" 


His  Proposal  opened  a  Pathway  out  of  the  Region   of   vague  Longing 


Harriet  looked  at  her  furtively.  "  Ev- 
erybody's got  to  grow  old.  There  ain't 
no  way  to  help  it,  as  I  can  see,"  she 
said. 

"Old!"  said  Lorinda.  "It  ain't  that 
I'm  old.  Age  is  beautiful,  or  it  ought 
to  be,  but  I  am  marked  and  scarred  with 
work — work  that  I  needn't  'a'  done,  and 
that  a  common  farm-hand  could  'a'  done 
better." 

"  For  the  land's  sake,  Lorinda !"  said 
Harriet,  wide-eyed  and  amazed.  "  What 
made  you  do  it,  then?  I  always  wonder- 
ed that  you  didn't  marry  him.  It's  what 
I  should  'a'  done  in  your  place." 

Neither  of  them  referred  to  the  sub- 
ject again,  and  Lorinda's  habit  of  per- 
sistent courage  reasserted  itself  as  the 
days  wore  on  and  brought  the  year  near 
its  end.  By  the  middle  of  December  the 
drifts  lay  heavily  along  the  country  roads, 
and  she  admitted  to  herself,  as  she  watch- 
ed the  gray  wrack  of  cloud  in  the  west- 
ern sky  and  listened  to  the  sough  of  the 


wind,  that  another  week  would  be  likely 
to  make  them  almost  impassable. 

The  cup  of  tea  which  she  had  poured 
for  herself  remained  untasted  upon  the 
table.  Although  the  sun  was  shining,  a 
few  flakes,  aimless  and  inconsequent  as 
her  own  thoughts,  were  floating  in  the 
air.  The  clear  frosty  brightness  of  the 
early  morning  had  given  place  to  a 
threatening  chill  that  brought  storm  upon 
its  wings — one  of  those  slow-gathering 
storms  that  give  warning  of  their  ap- 
proach less  by  a  tap  upon  the  window- 
pane  than  by  the  soft  intangible  rustle 
of  gossamer  things  that  jostle  each  other 
in  near  aerial  highways.  Outside  the 
window  a  silence  wide-reaching  as  the 
horizon  lay  over  the  earth. 

To  Lorinda's  imagination,  quickened 
and  stimulated  with  long  anxiety,  it  was 
as  if  a  great  anguish  were  about  to  be 
born  out  of  the  hush.  There  was  the 
-cnse,  common  enough  in  the  face  of  im- 
pending disaster,  of  a  great  withdrawal. 
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The  pulse  of  humanity,  warm  and  gener- 
ous as  she  had  sometimes  found  it,  even 
in  her  meagre  life,  no  longer  beat  within 
touch  of  her  hand. 

With  a  sudden  despairing  gesture,  she 
threw  up  her  arms,  and  clasped  them 
above  her  head. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  half  aloud, 
"  how  I'm  a-goin'  to  bear  it.  I  wish  the 
house  would  take  fire  and  burn  down. 
I've  a  great  mind  to  set  a  torch  to  it  my- 
self. She'd  hev  to  move  then,  and  I  don't 
know  of  anything  else  that 'd  start  her." 

II 

Before  morning  the  lines  of  the  river 
and  the  road  were  alike  blotted  out,  and 
huge  drifts  billowed  over  the  tops  of  the 
fences.  In  the  violet  distance  the  wood- 
lands loomed  darkly,  in  patches  of  al- 
most inky  blackness.  When  the  day 
broke,  Harriet  turned  her  head  upon  her 
pillow  and  looked  lingeringly  over  the 
long  white  slopes  and  the  dimpling  hol- 
lows that  nestled  at  their  feet. 

"  Things  seem  a  good  way  off,  don't 
they,  Lorinda,  after  a  snow-storm?"  She 
spoke  cheerfully,  and  there  was  an  un- 
wonted brightness  in  her  sunken  eyes. 
"  I  suppose  some  folks  wouldn't  like  it," 
she  added,  tentatively,  "  but  I  like  to  be 
cut  off  by  a  great  storm.  I  don't  care 
whether  it's  snow  or  wind  or  rain.  It 
seems  's  though  something  had  happened 
at  last,  and  you'd  got  to  stand  on  your  own 
feet  before  the  Lord  A'mighty,  same's  in 
the  judgment  day.  I  hope  there  won't 
anybody  break  through  the  roads  for  a 
day  or  two." 

Lorinda  followed  her  glance  along  the 
ridge  of  the  hills  with  a  shuddering  dis- 
taste, which  she  kept  in  check  with  some- 
thing of  the  stern  repression  she  would 
have  accorded  a  hidden  sin. 

"  If  a  thaw  should  come  suddenly," 
she  said,  "  we  might  as  well  be  on  a  desert 
island." 

But  the  thaw  held  off  for  many  weeks, 
while  days  of  clear  crisp  cold  followed 
each  other  in  quick  succession.  The 
packed  and  frozen  drifts  were  like  ada- 
mant under  the  feet,  and  Lorinda  passed 
easily  across  the  fields  to  the  nearest 
village  for  necessary  supplies. 

On  one  of  these  trips  she  drew  the 
money  which  had  been  deposited  in  the 
bank,  and  carried  it  home  with  her. 


It  brought  her,  in  feeling  at  least,  near- 
er the  end  in  view  to  have  it  where  she 
could  count  it  over  and  lay  her  fingers 
upon  it  now  and  then;  and  then  it  might 
be  convenient  to  have  it  where,  in  a  sud- 
den crisis,  it  could  be  used  without  delay. 

So  long  as  the  dry  cold  lasted,  a  por- 
tion of  Harriet's  old  vigor  returned,  and 
while  she  still  refused  to  leave  her  bed, 
there  were  flashes  of  recurring  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  household,  which  suffered, 
she  felt  sure,  in  Lorinda's  hands. 

With  the  passing  of  the  snow  came  the 
unseasonable  warmth  of  languid  days 
that  sapped  her  hoarded  strength  and 
told  rapidly  upon  her  failing  forces. 
Lying  awake  through  the  long  nights,  she 
could  hear  the  boom  of  loosened  thun- 
ders in  the  familiar  hills,  the  cracking 
and  rattling  of  icy  chains  as  buried  and 
hidden  streams  were  broken  from  their 
fastenings.  The  wind  shifted  with  a  long 
sighing  murmur  that  was  passed  from 
tree  to  tree  and  carried  far  into  distant 
valleys.  Everywhere  the  roads  were 
blocked  with  melting  snow,  and  the  river, 
surcharged  with  the  surplus  of  the  hills, 
rose  and  overflowed  the  meadows. 

The  sound  grew  by  day  and  night,  of 
rushing  swollen  torrents  pouring  down 
the  mountain-side,  and  Lorinda  moved 
about  the  house  like  an  uneasy  ghost, 
watching,  in  a  half-shared  loneliness,  the 
oncoming  and  subsidence  of  the  winter 
freshet. 

"  It  seems  ?s  if  everything  ?d  been  worse 
than  I'd  ever  known  it  to  be,  just  because 
I  couldn't  bear  to  have  it  so,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "  More  snow  on  the  hills,  more 
water  in  the  valley,  and  now  the  bridge 
has  been  swept  away,  and  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  go  all  the  way  round  by  Mis* 
Bennet's  to  get  to  town." 

The  pungent  smell  of  moist  brown 
earth  blew  in  at  the  open  door  as  she 
paused  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold. 
It  reached  Harriet  in  her  little  room, 
where  she  was  waiting  with  a  consuming 
impatience  for  her  sister  to  leave  the 
house.  The  old  longing  had  sprung  anew 
in  her  breast  for  a  sight  of  the  neglect- 
ed garden  and  of  the  brook  bounding 
over  the  stones  at  its  feet.  It  would 
not  be  long  now  before  the  arbutus  buds 
would  prick  through  the  mould  on  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  and  shy  wood-violets 
unfold  in  secret  places. 


SHE   WAS   A    LONELY    PROSAIC  FIGURE 


A  Cloud  of   Smoke  confronted  her 


She  sat  bolt  -  upright  in  bed,  with 
eager  haste  putting  her  feet  to  the 
floor  and  groping  about  for  shoes  and 
stockings.  By  slow  degrees,  and  with 
many  rests  between,  she  succeeded  in 
fully  dressing  herself,  and  thus  equipped, 
sallied  forth  into  the  outer  room.  Her 
first  adventure  was  in  the  direction  of 
the  pantry,  where  she  looked  carefully 
around,  noting  the  impoverished  larder, 
the  nearly  empty  egg-basket,  the  dimin- 
ished number  of  milk-pans. 

"  H-m-m !"  she  said.  "  So  she  has  sold 
one  of  the  cows.  Two  cows 'd  never  give 
such  a  scrimped  mess  as  that !" 

She  dipped  a  little  from  one  of  the 


pans  with  a  spoon  and  tasted  it  eagerly. 
An  armful  of  wood  brought  in  with  some 
effort  from  the  wood-shed  was  added  to 
the  fire.  Then  she  walked  for  a  time  up 
and  down  the  room,  straightening  her 
stiffened  limbs,  weary  with  long  inac- 
tion. The  effort  rested  and  refreshed  her. 
Now  and  then  she  stopped  to  touch  with 
pathetic  affection  the  old  furniture  that 
was  part  and  parcel  of  herself. 

"  I  should  like,"  she  thought,  "  to  have 
the  old  clock  buried  with  me,  and  to  hear 
it  ticking  in  the  other  world, — and  those 
old  blue  cups  and  saucers.  I  wonder  if 
Lorinda  'd  think  I  was  crazy  if  I  asked 
her  to  put  one  in  my  hand  at  the  very 
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end,  when  nobody  could  see?  I  sh'll  hate 
to  go  away  and  leave  everything  to  folks 
that  won't  care." 

She  opened  the  door  of  a  closet  and 
took  out  a  thick  hood  and  shawl.  When 
she  had  wrapped  herself  well  in  these, 
she  stole  out  of  the  door  around  by  the 
cinnamon-rose  bushes,  and  found  the  path 
that  wound  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
brook.  There  were  piles  of  rotting  leaves 
in  the  hollows.  A  sharp  February  wind 
was  blowing,  but  the  sun  lay  brightly  on 
the  sodden  earth,  and  touched  the  noisy, 
rippling  water  into  a  thousand  gleams. 
In  the  distance  was  the  crunching  sound 
of  wagon  wheels  as  some  one  drove  slowly 
by.  Her  small  head  was  poised  defiant- 
ly, and  her  thin  nostrils,  dilated  at  the 
breath  of  the  wintry  air.  She  was  a 
homely,  prosaic  figure  enough,  muffled 
from  the  cold,  solitary,  trembling  with 
weakness,  but  there  was  the  very  essence 
of  poetry  in  the  thrill  which  moved  her 
in  this  moment  of  silence  and  farewell. 

"  I've  said  good-by,"  she  whispered  as 
she  moved  slowly  back  to  the  house; 
"  that's  one  comfort,  and  when  it's  too 
late  I  sha'n't  be  feelin'  bad  because  I'd 
missed  the  chance." 

The  fire  was  smouldering  in  the  stove 
when  she  reached  the  house.  She  cleared 
the  ashes  from  the  grate,  and  carried 
them  to  the  wood-shed,  hiding  them  care- 
fully in  an  old  barrel  in  one  corner. 
Then  she  took  off  her  outer  garments, 
and  returned  them  one  by  one  to  their 
accustomed  places.  Her  breath  came 
quick  and  fast,  but  her  eyes  were  alight 
with  indomitable  resolution  as  they 
traversed  the  room  in  a  final  reconnois- 
sance  of  its  least  detail.  An  old  pitcher 
of  quaint  colonial  pattern  on  a  shelf 
above  her  head  caught  her  eye.  She  took 
it  down  and  held  it  curiously  for  a  mo- 
ment, probing  in  its  depths  with  shaking 
fingers,  which  presently  abstracted  a  roll 
— thick,  dull  green,  compact — which  she 
thrust  quickly  into  her  bosom.  Her  lips 
were  drawn  together  in  a  thin  line  which 
expressed  an  intense,  immitigable  disap- 
proval, and,  spent  as  she  was,  she  crept 
into  bed  half  dressed,  and  waited  to  re- 
cover herself. 

Ill 

Lorinda,  toiling  up  the  hill  with  face 
set  toward  home,  saw,  as  she  glanced  tow- 
ard the  house,  a  little  gray  film  of  smoke 
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mount  like  a  slender  wavering  shaft 
against  the  sky.  Another  and  another 
followed  it,  circling  at  last  in  a  continu- 
ous spiral  over  the  roof  of  the  unused 
wing. 

The  ordeal  of  the  last  few  weeks  had 
wrought  in  her  such  a  distrust  of  her  own 
faculties  that  she  half  believed  the  ap- 
pearance to  be  a  delusion.  In  the  dis- 
tance a  single  figure  driving  toward  her 
must  have  passed  that  way  and  seen  no- 
thing amiss.  A  friendly  neighbor,  equal- 
ly oblivious,  hailed  her  as  she  went  by. 

"  How  soon  do  you  think  you'll  get 
off?"  she  called. 

"  I  don't  know.    I'm  sure  I  don't." 

"  Ain't  Harriet  any  better  ?" 

"No,  she  ain't.  I  can't  stop,  Mis' 
Todd.  It  'most  seems 's  if  our  house  was 
on  fire." 

Mrs.  Todd  threw  her  apron  over  her 
head  and  hurried  after  her,  but  she  had 
already  climbed  the  low  stone  wall  that 
bordered  the  highway,  and  was  running 
across  the  spongy  turf  of  the  pasture. 
The  pitch  of  the  slope  was  so  steep  at 
this  point  that  the  dusky  pall  which  hov- 
ered at  the  top  was  less  evident  than  at 
a  distance,  but  even  so  she  hardly  dared 
look  up  lest  the  sight  should  hinder  her 
feet. 

In  her  first  rapid  glance  the  living- 
room  looked  much  as  usual  as  she  lifted 
the  latch  and  stumbled  forward,  but  she 
had  a  subtle  consciousness  of  almost  im- 
perceptible disturbances. 

"  Has  any  one  been  here  since  I've  been 
away?"  she  asked. 

"  Not  a  soul,"  said  Harriet. 

Lorinda  sniffed  the  air,  turning  with 
a  careful  impartiality  this  way  and  that. 
"  Do  you  smell  anything  ?"  she  said. 

"  It's  the  sap  comin'  out  o'  the  green 
hick'ry  you  filled  the  stove  up  with.  I 
never  heard  such  a  sizzlin'  and  splut- 
terin'  as  there's  been." 

Lorinda's  dilated  nostrils  continued  to 
interrogate  space.  "  There's  something 
wrong  about  this  house,  and  I'm  goin'  to 
find  out  what  it  is,"  she  announced,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  had  been  driven  to  ex- 
tremity. At  the  threshold  of  the  shed 
she  paused  for  a  moment  irresolute.  A 
cloud  of  dense,  stifling  smoke  that  extin- 
guished wall  and  rafter  confronted  her. 
Stirred  by  the  fresh  current  of  air,  stal- 
wart tongues  of  flame  leaped  forward  out 
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of  the  darkness,  and  gathered  to  them- 
selves other  tongues  and  a  thousand 
crackling,  hungry,  clamorous  voices,  The 
door  closed  with  a  bang  as  she  fled  to 
Harriet's  bed-room. 

"  The  house  is  on  fire !"  she  cried. 
"  You  must  get  on  your  clothes  at  once. 
Do  you  hear?    The  house  is  on  fire!" 

Harriet  looked  up  with  unmovable 
scepticism.  She  was  not  to  be  stirred 
by  such  ill-timed  foolery  as  this. 

"  The  house  is  on  fire !"  shrieked  Lorin- 
da.    "  On — fire !    Will  you  get  up  ?" 

"  No,  I  sha'n't,"  said  Harriet. 

"  Oh  dear  me  !"  cried  Lorinda,  wringing 
Tier  hands.    "  What  shall  I  do  ?" 

She  leaned  over  the  bed  with  a  wild 
notion  of  taking  her  sister  in  her  arms 
and  carrying  her  bodily  out  of  the  house, 
but  a  glance  at  the  rigid,  determined  face 
convinced  her  of  the  hopelessness  of  such 
an  attempt. 

"  Eire !"  she  called ;  "  fire !"  But  to  her 
ears  the  words  her  lips  framed  seemed 
the  most  futile  of  sounds. 

"  Dear  Lord,"  she  was  whispering  in 
her  heart,  "  help  me  to  save  Harriet !" 

Help  seemed  as  far  away  as  though  it 
were  really  in  another  world.  Her  feet 
flew  as  if  they  were  winged;  the  tears 
were  running  down  her  worn  cheeks. 
Some  one  came  out  of  a  far-away  farm- 
house and  waved  to  her  in  token  of  com- 
prehension. Men  were  running  in  differ- 
ent directions.  If  she  had  but  known  it, 
the  flames  were  bursting  by  this  time 
through  the  roof.  Some  one  driving  up 
the  opposite  hill,  seeing  the  commotion, 
looked  around,  and  promptly  turned  his 
horse  about. 

It  was  Deacon  Gates. 

It  must  have  been  soon  after  Lorinda 
left  the  house  that  Harriet,  lying  scorn- 
ful and  silent  in  her  place,  heard  a  curi- 
ous and  threatening  noise.  It  might  have 
been  under  her  feet  or  over  her  head, 
but  it  seemed  gradually  to  fold  her  in  a 
circle  of  cumulative  sound. 

She  sat  up  that  she  might  listen  the 
more  intently.  Then,  before  her  stub- 
born consciousness  had  quite  waked  to 
the  reality  of  the  warning,  the  light  be- 
came darkness,  and  her  little  world  of 
home  and  shelter  was  a  thick,  suffocating 
volume  of  impenetrable  blackness.  With 
one  bound  she  leaped  from  the  room. 


The  outer  door  was  reached  in  an  instant. 
She  could  think  quickly  enough  at  last. 
The  roar  of  the  flames  as  the  door  clanged 
to  behind  her  confounded  her  with  their 
challenge  of  undeserved  disaster.  The  air 
was  full  of  flying  cinders  —  the  spirit 
of  the  old  house  reproaching  her  for  its 
destruction. 

"  It's  a  judgment,"  she  said.  "  It's  a 
judgment  on  me  for  behavin'  so." 

She  was  not  conscious  of  cold.  Her 
wiry  thin  figure,  petticoated  in  red  flan- 
nel, with  a  short  dressing-gown  of  the 
same  lurid  hue,  might  have  been  a  breath 
of  the  flame  from  which  she  was  flying. 
Her  slipperless  feet  scarcely  touched  the 
way-side  mud  that  she  covered  in  her 
wild  retreat  along  the  lonely  road. 

The  shock  of  the  danger  had  the  effect 
of  a  physical  and  moral  regeneration. 
The  old  stubborn,  implacable  self  might 
have  been  left  behind  in  the  burning 
house,  such  a  great  new  comprehension 
surged  within  her  of  all  that  it  had  meant, 
to  one  of  them  at  least,  of  loneliness, 
and  of  strenuous  obligation  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together,  and  every  fibre  shrank 
from  the  sharp  pain  of  the  disloyalty 
of  the  thought. 

Poor  little  crumbling  house,  with  its 
precious  aroma  of  long  association,  its 
inherited  entail  of  affection  vanishing  like 
a  breath  before  the  wind! 

Lorinda,  catching  sight  of  the  fan- 
tastic figure,  and  relieved  of  the  heavier 
burden  of  her  anxiety,  sank  by  the  road- 
side, and  here  Deacon  Gates  found  her. 

The  face  was  blanched  and  white  which 
she  lifted  to  his. 

"  You're  clean  beat  out,  ain't  ye  ?"  he 
said,  as  he  climbed  down  from  the  wag- 
on seat  and  helped  her  to  mount  to  the 
place  beside  him.  "  Been  havin'  a  pretty 
hard  winter  of  it,  by  all  accounts." 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  said  Lorinda. 

He  glanced  at  her  with  eyes  in  which 
pity  and  a  slow  sense  of  humor  were  min- 
gled. Then  he  looked  gravely  ahead  of 
him  for  a  moment  down  the  road,  but 
in  that  moment  he  made  up  his  mind. 

"  There's  a  good  deal  of  life  left  in 
Harriet  yet,  I  sh'd  say,"  he  remarked, 
casually. 

"  I  dun'no'  as  it  makes  any  difference 
now."  Her  mouth  closed  firmly,  the  in- 
stinct of  courage,  like  a  quivering  nerve, 
still  alive  within  her.    "  The  money's  all 
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burned  up.  Three  hundred  dollars — 
that  I've  'most  starved  to  save." 

"  You  look  it,"  said  the  deacon,  put- 
ting his  arm  about  her.  The  neighbors 
were  behind  them  and  Harriet  in  front. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose.  "  It  '11  take 
Harriet,  at  the  rate  she's  travelling  about 
three  minutes  to  get  here.  I  want  things 
settled  before  she  can  speak.  Will  you 
marry  me,  Lorinda — Royce  or  no  Royce  V 

"  Yes,"  said  Lorinda,  "  I  will." 

"  And  there  '11  be  no  backin'  out  or  al- 
terations because  Harriet  don't  like  it?" 

"  No,  there  won't." 

"  You  promise  %" 


"  I  promise.  To  think,"  she  added, 
with  a  half -sob,  "  of  our  talkin'  about  be- 
in'  married,  and  her  out  there  in  this 
wind  with  nothin'  on  her  head!" 

"  Well,"  he  said,  easily,  "  I  guess  she 
won't  take  cold.  She's  exercisin'.  Ef 
you'll  get  in,"  he  called,  climbing  down 
from  the  wagon  again,  "  mebbe  I  can  give 
you  a  lift.  Lorinda  and  I  are  goin'  to 
the  minister's  to  be  married." 

Harriet  looked  up  helplessly.  "  I 
dun'no'  as  I  care,"  she  said. 

Lorinda  laughed,  but  her  pulses  were 
beating  to  a  rhythm  that  was  like  the 
clash  of  victorious  drums. 


Interchange 

BY  FLORENCE  EARLE  COATES 

THE  oriole  sang  in  the  apple-tree; 
The  sick  girl  lay  on  her  bed,  and  heard 
The  tremulous  note  of  the  glad  wild  bird; 
And,  "  Ah !"  she  sighed,  "  to  share  with  thee 

Life's  rapture  exquisite  and  strong: 
Its  hope,  its  eager .  energy, 
Its  fragrance  and  its  song!" 

The  oriole  swayed  in  the  apple-tree, 

And  he  sang :  "  I  will  build,  with '  my  love,  a  nest, 

Fine  as  e'er  welcomed  a  birdling  guest: 
Like  a  pendent  blossom,  secure  yet  free, 

It  shall  hang  from  the  bough  above  me  there, 
Bright,  bright  with  the  gold  that  is  combed  for  me 

From  the  sick  girl's  auburn  hair !" 

Then  he  built  the  nest  in  the  apple-tree; 

And,  burnished  over,  a  ball  of  light, 

It  gleamed  and  shone  in  the  sick  girl's  sight, 
And  she  gazed  upon  it  wonderingly: 

But  when  the  bird  had  forever  flown, 
They  brought  the  nest  from  the  apple-tree 

To  the  bed  where  she  lay  alone. 

"  O  builder  of  this  mystery ! — " 

The  wide  and  wistful  eyes  grew  dim, 

And  the  soul  of  the  sick  girl  followed  him — 
"  Dear  bird !  I  have  had  part,  through  thee, 

In  the  life  for  which  I  long  and  long: 
Have  shared  its  hope,  its  energy, 

Its  rapture  and  its  song!" 


The  Newest  Conceptions  of  Life 


BY  CARL 

NOT  very  long  ago  one  of  the  stock- 
in-trade  illustrations  of  the  pov- 
erty or  bankruptcy  of  science,  or 
of  our  ignorance  in  general,  was  the  lack 
of  any  sort  of  notion  of  what  is  life. 
Probably  in  many  circles  it  is  so  still. 
There  are  types  of  minds  that  find  a  cu- 
rious joy  in  ignorance,  that  cling  to  it 
tenaciously,  for  whom  the  riddle  of  life 
has  always  been  a  pleasant  maze. 

The  physical  process  of  life  is  no  long- 
er a  riddle.  It  is  possible  now  to  define 
and  describe  life  as  precisely  as,  let  us 
say,  the  making  of  bread  or  the  brewing 
of  beer.  These  illustrations  have  been 
chosen  advisedly.  If  it  be  urged  that  we 
do  not  yet  know  what  is  fermentation, 
that  we  know  as  little  of  the  working 
of  the  housewife's  yeast  or  the  brewer's 
malt  as  of  life  itself,  there  will  be  no 
one  to  gainsay.  For,  curiously  enough, 
they  seem  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Physiology's  present  answer  to  the  old 
riddle  is,  very  simply :  Life  is  a  series  of 
fermentations. 

This  conception,  which  represents  the 
very  latest  results  in  biology,  has,  as  any 
one  might  guess,  not  been  reached  at  a 
bound.  It  has  been  gained  by  very  slow 
steps.  And  incidentally  this  advance  has 
served  to  show  that  fermentation,  which 
once  seemed  so  comparatively  simple,  is 
in  reality  a  wonderful  thing.  Positive 
knowledge  runs  back  only  about  sixty 
years.  The  beginning  was  with  a  French 
crystallographer.  Not  many,  perhaps,  will 
recognize  under  this  designation  the  great 
bacteriologist  Pasteur,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  whole  germ  theory  of  disease.  Yet  it 
was  precisely  his  studies  of  fermentation 
which  led  him  to  his  immortalizing  dis- 
covery of  microbes;  and  it  was  in  turn 
his  study  of  crystals  which  led  him  to  the 
study  of  fermenting  malt. 

Pasteur  started  out  to  be  a  chemist. 
He  took  up  the  puzzling  question  of  why 
one  sort  of  tartaric  acid  will  twist  a  beam 
of  light  out  of  a  straight  path  to  the 
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right,  another  sort  to  the  left.  One  day 
he  chanced  to  observe  that  a  certain  kind 
of  yeast  cells  would  thrive  in  the  one 
medium,  not  in  the  other;  this  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  structure  of  the  liv- 
ing yeast  plant  was  closely  related  to  the 
queer  actions  of  his  right  and  left  handed 
crystals. 

When,  forty  years  later,  that  most 
fruitful  career  in  the  last  century  had 
closed,  Pasteur,  and  those  who  followed 
his  lead,  had  gone  deviously  and  far. 
He,  and  they,  had  revealed  the  prevalence 
of  these  invisible  fungus  -  like  growths 
throughout  the  whole  of  nature,  had 
traced  the  good  and  evil  effects  of  their 
presence  in  the  human  body,  in  the  air 
we  breathe,  in  the  water  we  drink,  the 
food  we  eat,  and  had  shown  that  some 
of  these  are  the  cause  of  disease. 

Yet^  Pasteur,  on  the  crucial  point,  was 
utterly  wrong.  A  single  experiment 
served  to  overthrow  the  ideas  toward 
which  he  had  devoted  a  good  portion  of 
his  life-work.  Like  many  another,  his 
mind  seemed  to  rebel  against  mechan- 
ical or  physical  explanations  of  such 
phenomena  as  those  of  life.  It  was 
he  who  had  revealed  the  intimate  rela- 
tions of  life  and  fermentation;  chemist 
though  he  was,  he  yet  shrank  from  a 
chemical  explanation  of  both. 

For  Pasteur,  fermentation  was  always 
and  ever  a  vital  action,  a  product  of  the 
activity  of  living  things.  Chemical  that 
product  might  be,  but  the  process,  never. 
A  German  savant,  Buchner,  came  to 
the  problem  without  this  prejudice.  He 
took  a  culture  of  these  same  yeast 
cells  with  which  Pasteur  had  done 
so  much,  mixed  them  with  a  very 
fine,  very  hard  quartz  sand,  then  put 
the  whole  under  enormous  pressure. 
Of  course  the  sand  crushed  the  yeast 
cells  to  pulp.  From  this  pulp  flowed  a 
sap,  or  liquor,  which,  carefully  strained, 
produced  exactly  the  same  fermentive  ac- 
tion as  the  yeast  cells  themselves.  Ob- 
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viously  fermentation  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence in  the  yeast  plants  of  a  chemical 
substance,  which  may  be  expressed  out 
of  them.  Pasteur's  mysterious  "  vital 
action,"  then,  seemed  a  myth. 

This  decisive  experiment  derived  es- 
pecial importance  from  the  fact  that  it 
came  as  a  sort  of  climax  to  a  long  series 
of  researches,  which  had  already  disclosed 
the  far-reaching  role  of  fermentive  ac- 
tion. Long  before  the  days  of  Pasteur 
two  French  investigators  had  succeeded 
in  isolating  from  germinating  grain  a 
substance  that  seemed  to  possess  almost 
unlimited  capacity  for  splitting  up  starch 
into  simpler  compounds.  Later  it  was 
found  that  the  saliva  of  the  mouth  con- 
tains a  substance  possessing  the  same 
power.  Its  discoverer,  not  knowing  much 
about  it,  named  it  ptyalin. 

Then  came  the  discovery,  in  the  stom- 
ach, of  the  substance  familiar  now  to 
every  one  under  the  name  of  pepsin.  It 
acts  especially  on  the  proteids,  the  meat- 
and  egg-like  foods.  In  the  bile  secreted 
by  the  liver  was  found  another,  whose 
work  it  is  to  make  an  emulsion  of  the 
fat  foods,  so  that  they  may  be  taken  up 
by  the  blood;  the  pancreas  manufactures 
another,  which  completes  in  the  intestines 
the  work  begun  by  the  ptyalin  of  the 
mouth;  and  very  recently  it  has  become 
clear  that  the  walls  of  the  intestines 
themselves  secrete  a  substance  whose  of- 
fice is  to  complete  the  work  of  the  stom- 
ach; which  may  explain  why  it  is  that 
dried  pepsin  from  the  pig's  stomach  is 
not  the  dyspeptic's  digest-it-all  that  had 
been  hoped. 

Like  animals,  the  plants  were  found 
to  contain  similar  substances;  and  of  the 
same  sort  is  the  rennet  which  curdles 
milk,  the  active  part  of  brewers'  malt, 
and  some  of  the  powerful  vegetable  and 
animal  poisons  even. 

The  common  property  of  all  of  these 
peculiar  substances  is  their  ability  to 
digest  or  split  up  quantities  of  the  sub- 
stances they  attack  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  own  mass.  A  given  amount  of 
the  active  principle  of  malt  will,  for  ex- 
ample, break  up  a  million  times  its  own 
weight  of  sugar. 

So  close  was  the  resemblance  in  their 
effects  of  these  near-related  families  of 
substances  to  the  ordinary  fermentation 
of  yeast  cells,  and  the  microbes,  that  they 


came  to  be  called  the  soluble  or  formless 
ferments,  as  opposed  to  the  organized 
or  living  ferments,  the  bacteria  and 
fungi.  French  workers  patriotically  call 
them  diastases,  after  the  parent  discov- 
ery; Germans  prefer  enzymes;  others, 
zymases. 

It  fell  to  Biichner's  admirably  con- 
ceived experiment  to  disclose  the  identity 
in  principle  of  all  these  fermentive  ac- 
tions— in  a  word,  to  demonstrate  that 
they  are  alike  due  to  specific  substances, 
the  ferments.  Half  a  century  of  toil- 
somely gathered  materials  was  that  day 
fused  in  a  unified  body  of  knowledge. 

Meanwhile,  almost  in  the  same  year,  an 
ingenious  young  Frenchman,  Gabriel 
Bertrand  by  name,  made  a  curious  ob- 
servation that  was  most  upsetting.  From 
the  days  of  Lavoisier's  celebrated  ex- 
periments, more  than  a  century  old,  the 
physiologist  had  been  led  to  regard  the 
taking  up  of  oxygen  and  the  giving  off 
of  carbonic-acid  gas  by  the  lungs  and  in 
the  cells  as  the  simple  play  of  chemical 
mechanics,  a  mere  question  of  the  vary- 
ing pressures  at  the  surface  (the  lungs) 
and  the  interior  (the  cells).  The  ordi- 
nary method  of  manufacture  of  commer- 
cial oxygen  from  the  air  was  supposed 
to  be  identical.  Bertrand  found  that  one 
condition  for  the  taking  up  of  oxygen 
by  the  lungs  was  the  presence  of  a 
specific  substance,  which  was  itself  un- 
altered, could  be  destroyed  by  heating  or 
by  various  acids  and  poisons,  temporarily 
rendered  inactive  by  ether  and  other 
anaesthetics — in  brief,  comported  itself 
exactly  as  a  ferment.  Destroy  this  fer- 
ment, you  cannot  breathe,  you  will  die. 
Bertrand  named  it,  accordingly,  oxydase. 

But  the  idea  that  a  ferment  was  neces- 
sary to  seize  the  oxygen  in  the  lungs 
and  hand  it  over  to  the  red  corpuscles  of 
the  blood,  that,  in  short,  even  so  simple  a 
process  as  respiration  was,  at  base,  a  sort 
of  fermentation,  was,  to  physiologists, 
most  untoward.  But  to  a  few  a  glimmer 
of  the  truth  must  have  come. 

But  a  difficulty  stood  as  a  gulf.  Just 
as  the  single  experiment  of  Biichner's 
on  yeast  cells  meant  certainly  that  every 
form  of  fermentation  by  microbes,  fungi, 
or  other  living  things  was  due  to  a  specific 
chemical  substance,  so  did  Bertrand's 
discovery  foreshadow  the  belief  that  all 
vital  actions  are  in  the  nature  of  fer- 
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mentations.  But  fermentation  is  de- 
structive. Nothing  could  be  more  firm- 
ly based  than  that.  The  ferment  of  malt 
splits  up  the  sugar  into  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid;  the  pepsin  of  the  stomach 
breaks  down  the  albuminous  foods  into 
simpler  molecules,  peptones,  etc.;  so  all 
through.  On  the  other  hand,  side  by  side 
with  the  incessant  destruction  which  is 
one  of  the  two  most  striking  character- 
istics of  the  life  process,  is  incessant 
construction.  Before  catabolism  there 
must  be  anabolism.  Indeed,  the  destruc- 
tion, the  analysis,  is  death  rather;  it  is 
the  upbuilding,  the  synthesis,  which  is 
life.  But  a  constructive  ferment  was  a 
plain  contradiction  in  terms. 

Scientific  nomenclature,  or  rather 
scientific  short-hand,  is  a  little  forbid- 
ding at  times,  and  so  it  was  that  Croft 
Hill's  bold  announcement,  three  or  four 
years  ago,  of  the  discovery  of  "  reversible 
zymohydrolysis  "  was  not  starred  in  large 
type  in  the  public  prints  the  next  morn- 
ing. But  this  young  Englishman  had 
shown  that  a  constructive  ferment  exists ; 
or  rather  that  under  given  conditions  the 
destructive  action  of  the  ferment  is  re- 
versible. 

When  starch,  or  dextrine,  is  submitted 
to  fermentation  by  the  malt  enzyme, 
it  is  hydrolyzed — that  is  to  say,  split — 
by  taking  up  water,  into  one  of  the  sim- 
pler sugars,  glycose.  But  if  the  resulting 
product  is  not  removed,  the  action  soon 
comes  to  a  standstill.  Add  more  starch, 
it  will  begin  again;  but  add  to  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  and  the  reverse  process 
is  begun;  the  glycose  is  converted  into 
starch.  The  enzyme,  then,  is  able  to 
rebuild  the  molecule  it  has  pulled  apart. 

More  recently  a  German  chemist,  Cohn- 
heim,  has  found  a  yet  more  striking  ex- 
ample. Under  the  influence  of  one  fer- 
ment, an  extract  of  almonds,  amygdaline, 
may  be  broken  up  into  sugar,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  the  essence  of  bitter 
almonds.  Another  ferment,  that  of  malt, 
again,  will  put  these  products  together 
to  form  the  original  compound.  Still 
other  of  these  curious  jacks-of-all-trades 
seem  able,  in  many  cases  simply  by  the 
extraction  of  water,  to  solder  together 
the  simpler  food  products  into  that  high- 
ly complex  protoplasm  which  Huxley 
named  so  well  the  physical  basis  of  life. 

Is  the  reader  a  little  staggered  at  the 


multifarious  activity  of  the  ferments? — 
let  him  compress  his  vision  so  that  he 
may  take  note  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
space  of  the  hundred-thousandth  part  of 
a  needle's  point.  That  is  the  size  of  the 
cells  of  the  liver — there  are  millions  and 
millions  of  them,  absolutely  identical, 
alike  in  form  and  function.  In  the  va- 
rious compartments  of  these  invisibly 
minute  workshops  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
distinct  ferments  have  been  found,  manu- 
facturing various  kinds  of  sugar,  and 
acids,  and  urea,  and  bile,  and  color  stuffs ; 
they  take  up  various  poisons  and  render 
them  harmless,  bind  up  the  acids  with 
diverse  substances  to  form  others  more 
complex,  and  in  the  mean  while  must  see 
that  they  themselves  get  a  proper  supply 
of  food,  and  water,  and  oxygen,  and  that 
all  these  are  churned  up  in  a  state  proper 
to  assimilation. 

What  is  true  of  the  liver  seems  equally 
true  of  all  the  other  glands  and  organs 
of  the  body — the  kidneys,  the  spleen,  the 
pancreas — and  for  each  of  them  there 
may  be  a  dozen  or  more  distinct  ferments, 
each  with  a  special  and  appointed  work 
to  do.  Even  the  brain  and  the  nervous 
system  have  their  specific  ferments,  and 
these  are  certainly  necessary  to,  if  they 
do  not  actually  share  in,  the  processes  of 
sensation  and  thought  itself. 

In  brief,  for  every  vital  function,  a 
ferment.  That  is  the  latest  word  of  bio- 
logical chemistry.  In  broader  terms,  the 
sum  of  activities  we  collectively  call  life 
is  a  series  of  fermentations. 

Naturally  the  very  first  question  is, 
what  are  these  ferments,  these  enzymes 
or  zymases  or  diastases?  That  is  the 
biochemical  problem  of  the  hour.  So 
far  they  have  utterly  baffled  inquiry. 
Their  activity  seems  bound  up  rather 
with  the  peculiarities  of  their  atomic 
structure,  of  their  chemical  architecture, 
so  to  speak,  than  with  any  mystery  of 
ingredients.  They  are  compounded  of 
the  simple  elements  of  water,  air,  and 
carbon.  It  is  how  these  are  put  together 
that  is  so  puzzling. 

But  the  solution  is  not  far  off.  Some 
German  chemists,  Bredig  and  others, 
have  been  able  very  closely  to  imitate 
some  of  the  ferment  actions  by  means 
of  solutions  of  very  finely  divided  metals, 
such  as  platinum  and  gold.  Professor 
Loeb  and  Professor  Albert  P.  Matthews, 
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of  the  University  of  Chicago,  have  been 
especially  interested  in  these  problems 
too,  and  report  the  production  of  en- 
zymes not  normally  found  in  the  organ- 
ism. This  is  a  step  further. .  We  may 
learn  of  the  chemical  synthesis  of  an 
enzyme  any  day,  and  that  will  be  but 
the  prelude  to  the  manufacture  of  life 
in  the  laboratory. 

If  this  seems  hazarding  much,  let  it 
be  noted  that  such  faith  in  no  wise  im- 
plies the  chemical  synthesis  of  puppies 
or  chickens;  not  of  figs  or  thistles  even. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  the 
step  from  a  coral  polyp  to  an  oyster,  for 
example,  let  alone  a  human  being,  the 
number  of  whose  brain  cells  alone  out- 
runs the  number  of  people  who  dwell  upon 
this  earth,  is  immeasurably  greater  than 
from  a  piece  of  coal  tar  to  the  coral  polyp. 

But  this  close  pressing  of  the  most 
intimate  secrets  of  life  has  another  im- 
plication of  far  more  interest  to  the  men 
and  women  of  to-day.  The  matter  I 
touch  on  now  is  so  extremely  new  that 
it  has  been  reached,  so  to  speak,  only  by 
the  outermost  line  of  pickets.  Here  and 
there  men  of  lively  and  daring  imagina- 
tions, such  as  Newton  and  Faraday  had, 
have  caught  sight  of  it,  but  their  pre- 
visions seem  as  bizarre  to  their  fellows 
as  to  the  layman  who  reads  and  dreams 
merely.  It  is,  in  brief,  that  perhaps  all 
the  processes  of  life  are  reversible — 
growth  even;  that  under  given  condi- 
tions the  oak  might  become  an  acorn, 
the  grown  man  a,  child,  the  adult  organ- 
ism led  back  through  the  successive 
stages  of  its  development  to  the  prim- 
itive germ  from  which  it  sprang. 

Recent  research  has  shown  that  every 
step  in  the  process  of  assimilation,  or 
nutrition,  is  presided  over  by  a  special 
ferment.  And  what  we  call  growth  is  but 
cell  division,  a  mechanical  splitting  up  of 
one  cell  to  form  two,  when,  through  an 
increase  in  size,  the  cellular  equilibrium 
has  been  broken.  This  process,  endlessly 
repeated  through  long  years,  builds  up 
from  a  single  parent  cell  the  tall  figure 
of  the  giraffe,  the  huge  bulk  of  the  whale, 
the  chalk  beds  of  England,  or  some  vast 
reef  of  coral  in  the  Pacific. 

The  discovery  by  'the  English  chemist 
Hill  that  the  active  enzyme  of  starch 
fermentation  was  reversible,  the  discov- 
ery by  the  German,  Cohnheim,  of  a  fer- 


ment which  will  undo  the  work  of  an- 
other, give  earnest  of  the  day  when,  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  ferments  being  as 
well  known  as  the  working  of  rennet 
in  the  making  of  cheese  now,  the  action 
of  the  cellular  ferments  may  be  reversed 
at  will :  the  fabric  they  have  reared  would 
go  down  piece  by  piece,  the  separate  parts 
shrink,  coalesce,  decrease,  until,  perhaps, 
naught  remained  save  a  formless  clot  of 
jelly-like  stuff — the  jelly  of  life. 

Are  these  but  Faust  dreams?  No; 
rather  a  simple  statement  of  fact.  On 
a  miniature  scale  at  least  one  or  two 
such  instances  are  known.  A  plant-like 
little  affair,  Campanularia,  living  and 
developing  normally  in  the  water,  un- 
dergoes an  amazing  transformation  sim- 
ply upon  being  brought  into  contact  with 
some  solid  substance.  First  the  little 
buds  or  shoots  along  its  extended  arms 
or  branches  begin  to  retract,  and  finally 
disappear;  then  the  arms  or  branches 
themselves  slowly  draw  in,  until  only 
the  trunk  or  body  remains;  finally  that 
too  shrivels  little  by  little,  until  this  well- 
developed  organism,  having  a  perfectly 
distinct  and  characteristic  form,  has  been 
reduced  to  an  inchoate  huddle  of  gelatine- 
like stuff  that  can  no  more  be  thought  of 
as  Campanularia  than  the  Temple  of 
Diana  might  be  inferred  from  the  heaps 
of  mouldering  stones  about  its  site. 

But  remove  this  formless  mass  from 
contact  with  the  solid  substance,  and  re- 
store it  to  its  normal  conditions — the 
huddle  begins  to  take  on  shape,  to  extend, 
to  grow,  to  throw  out  its  arms,  and  from 
these  again  the  little  fingers  shoot  out. 
Large  as  life  and  twice  as  natural,  one 
beholds  Campanularia  again.  Nor  is 
this  recession  and  redevelopment  a  mere 
mechanical  unfolding  and  refolding,  like 
unto  some  of  the  ingenious  affairs  de- 
vised for  conjurers;  for  the  formless 
mass  of  primitive  substance  may  be  turn- 
ed over,  shaken  up,  and  altogether  so 
differently  placed  that  the  idea  of  a  re- 
appearance of  the  old  form  with  exactly 
the  same  parts  is  untenable.  It  is  a 
wholly  new  Campanularia,  whose  struc- 
ture and  shape  and  parts  are  not  due  sim- 
ply to  its  internal  organization,  but,  so 
far  from  that,  are  so  much  a  direct  re- 
action to  external  forces  and  conditions 
that  the  point  where  the  regrowth  shall 
begin  may  be  fixed  at  the  will  of  the  ex- 
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perimenter.  In  plainest  word,  this  bit 
of  protoplasm  is  almost  potter's  clay,  to 
be  moulded  to  what  shape  he  pleases. 

Here  the  sole  condition  of  reversibility 
in  the  evolution  or  devolution  of  this 
organism  appears  to  be  that  of  contact. 
What  may  be  the  vital,  or,  in  more  pre- 
cise phrase,  the  molecular  processes  which 
determine  this  curious  spectacle  lie  as 
yet  far  beyond  the  ken  of  the  biologist. 
But  that  slowly  yet  surely  he  will  pene- 
trate the  mystery  is  beyond  doubt.  Once 
gained  —  the  magic  word,  the  wizard 
wand,  which  shall  call  forth  or  banish 
form,  structure,  parts,  or  organs  in  the 
lower  types  of  life — shall  he  not  rise  pro- 
gressively in  the  scale,  until  perchance  all 
life  phenomena  shall  be  within  his  con- 
trol,— until  it  will  be  within  his  power 
to  "  take  life  in  his  hands  and  play 
with  it  "  ? 

That  day  may  be  distant,  but  mean- 
while there  is  one  phase  of  the  problem 
that  seems  nearer  to  our  day  and  time. 
That  is,  the  realization  of  Ponce  de 
Leon's  quest  of  prolonged  youth.  Arrest 
of  growth,  the  stunted  plant,  the  deform- 
ed or  undeveloped  child,  the  idiot,  the 
cripple,  the  prematurely  senile — are  these 
not  too  familiar  to  our  daily  view?  Yet 
why  should  the  mechanism  of  nature, 
so  seeming  sure,  turning  out  a  thousand 
perfect  specimens,  slip  so  sadly  with  the 
thousand-and-first  ?  We  know  in  part, 
and  can  in  part  control.  An  impoverish- 
ed soil,  consumptive  or  otherwise  dis- 
eased tissue,  lack  of  sunlight  and  air — 
these  are  the  producers  of  the  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally  maimed.  With 
narcotics  and  poisons  we  may  stop  de- 
velopment, whether  it  be  that  of  a  plant 
or  a  child. 

But  what  may  be  arrested  may  per- 
chance be  influenced  in  other  ways.  We 
have  seen  how  the  whole  drift  of  present- 
day  physiology  is  to  reduce  life  to  the 
connected  and  concerted  play  of  the  fer- 


ments. The  identity  of  the  two  processes 
holds  in  most  unexpected  ways.  Heat 
and  cold,  chloroform,  the  poisons,  the 
toxins  secreted  by  the  virulent  microbes 
even,  act  upon  the  test-tube  fermenta- 
tions of  the  laboratory  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  upon  the  living  organism. 
Even  the  curious  ferment-like  solutions 
of  fine  platinum  and  gold  may  be  "  poi- 
soned," "  chloroformed,"  or  "  killed,"  as 
if  they  were  alive.  What  is  dis-ease,  mal- 
action,  and  death  for  the  one  is  the  same 
for  the  other. 

It  seems  to  be  clear,  too,  that  the  con- 
dition of  growth,  whether  of  a  grain  of 
wheat  or  the  germ  of  a  man,  is  the  pro- 
duction, or  appearance,  of  distinct  en- 
zymes— ferments — at  each  stage.  Cessa- 
tion of  growth  must  mean  the  disappear- 
ance or  lapse  in  activity  of  these  special 
enzymes.  What  we  call  growing  old' 
seems  merely  a  series  of  destructive  fer- 
mentations. It  is  probable  that  these 
are  present  from  the  beginning — that 
throughout  all  life  there  is  a  struggle, 
so  to  speak,  between  the  two;  that  in 
some  sense,  as  Professor  Loeb  once  re- 
marked, death  is  a  physical  agent,  the 
material  antithesis  of  life. 

If  the  action  of  the  malt  enzyme  upon 
starch  is  reversible,  so  is  that  of  the  fer- 
ments which  convert  the  active  tissue, 
the  living  protoplasm,  into  the  relative- 
ly dead  fatty,  or  connective,  or  cartilage, 
or  bone  tissue — the  characteristic,  as  the 
great  Russian  biologist,  Metchnikoff,  has 
shown,  of  advancing  years.  As  the  dis- 
covery of  the  constructive  ferments  gave 
at  last  a  clew  to  a  complete  account  of 
the  whole  life  process,  so  to  those  who 
have  closely  and  reflectively  followed  the 
development  of  biochemistry  the  discov- 
ery of  reversibility  in  fermentation  may 
in  time  disclose  the  reversibility  of  the 
life  process :  the  more  concrete  phrase, 
the  arrest  of  death,  the  prevention  of  old 
age,  the  preservation  of  youth. 


Friday  Street 


Surrey  Downs 

BY  ARTHUR  COLTON 


J 

THERE  was  some  consciousness  that 
Epsom  Downs  were  noted  for  a 
certain  horse-race  that  was  called 
"  the  Derby."  AVhite  structures  that 
might  be  grand  stands  and  stables  were 
visible  on  the  hill. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  Epsom  Downs 
means  to  me  merely  a  little  shallow  green 
vale,  where  I  lay  and  heard  the  church 
bells  ring  in  the  steeple  of  Headley,  and 
looked  at  the  ploughed  field  opposite  and 
the  fog  creeping  up  from  Leatherhead. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  a  week  of  heavy 
fog  in  London,  when  the  middle  of  the 
street  at  noonday  was  a  blind  solitude, 
and  all  the  country-side  around  was  dim. 
Along  the  ploughed  field  was  a  road  call- 
ed the  "  Roman  Road,"  because  the  Ro- 
mans made  one  there,  when  Romans  were 
Romans.  It  looked  no  different  from 
any  other  road.  A  bicyclist  climbed  it, 
pushing  his  wheel.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  shallow  vale  a  foot  -  path  went  up 
along  the  edge  of  the  woods.  The  woods 
overhung  it,  a  tall  hedge  shut  it  in,  and 
three  bearded  vagabonds  there  were  cook- 
ing a  stealthy  rneal.  The  Romans  and 
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the  bicyclist  would  probably  have  under- 
stood each  other ;  the  Romans  would  have 
admired  his  wheel,  and  the  bicyclist  their 
road;  but  I  seemed  to  prefer  the  foot- 
path and  the  vagabonds. 

The  bells  of  Headley  were  speaking  of 
mystery  and  seclusion.  Theirs  was  the 
only  sound  on  the  downs,  except  the 
sound  of  more  distant  bells;  and  for  the 
village  itself,  seeing  that  we  entered  and 
left  it  by  field  and  forest  path  and  across 
the  heath,  I  could  not  say  whether  or 
how  its  highways  connected  it  with  any 
worldly  information.  One  of  them  seem- 
ed to  circle  about  among  the  hills  and 
come  back  again  to  Headley,  and  the 
other  was  observed  going  off  into  the 
miniature  wilderness  of  the  heath.  The 
church  stood  up  maternally  among  its 
flock  of  graves.  The  living  villagers 
might  be  restive,  their  dwellings  strag- 
gle out  on  adventurous  highways,  but 
it  was  their  habit  in  due  time  to  come 
and  lie  down  quietly  beside  their  church, 
and  mimic  its  steeple  and  roof  humbly 
with  their  head-stones  and  mounds.  The 
field  and  forest  path  led  past  the  church 
to  an  inn,  where  the  restiveness  of  the 
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villagers  was  concentrated  at  the  bar, 
where  the  landlady  rapidly  confided  to 
us  that  business  was  good,  that  her 
daughter  had  nearly  died  of  a  fever,  that 
her  husband  liked  farming  better  than 
innkeeping,  being  a  domestic  man  who 
found  innkeeping  over-social. 

I  find  a  "  down  "  to  be  defined  as  an 
open  plain ;  a  "  moor "  as  a  marsh,  bog, 
or  fen ;  a  "  heath  "  as  a  place  overgrown 
with  heather  and  other  shrubs.  Erom 
dim  memories  of  Anglo-Saxon  I  should 
have  supposed  that  "  heath "  meant  a 
high  place,  and  that  the  shrub  took  its 
name  from  the  place.  The  moors  some- 
times run  to  marsh  and  bog,  and  are 
sometimes  dry  and  even;  heather  seems 
to  grow  anywhere  it  is  allowed  to  with- 
out respect  of  names.  Words  mean  the 
things  they  stand  for,  and  environ- 
ment counts  for  more  with  them  than 
heredity. 

You  know  what  the  moors  are  by  look- 
ing at  them  and  footing  their  desolate 
breadths.  And  in  the  same  way  you  may 
know  that  "  downs "  are  not  plains  at 
all,  but  high,  smooth,  swelling  hills,  and 


mainly  unenclosed  pastures  for  sheep. 
The  South  Downs  and  North  Downs  are 
two  parallel  ranges  of  hills  running  east 
and  west  between  the  Thames  Valley  and 
the  Channel.  The  South  or  Sussex 
Downs  are  generally  treeless,  often  hea- 
therless,  great  green-turfed  chalk  hills. 
Gilbert  White  fancied  that  there  was 
something  "  analogous  to  growth  in  their 
gentle  swellings  and  smooth  funguslike 
protuberances,  their  fluted  sides,  and 
regular  hollows  and  slopes,  that  carry 
the  idea  of  vegetative  dilation  and  ex- 
pansion." Probably  it  was  they  that 
fixed  the  type  and  more  specific  meaning 
of  the  word,  for  the  ridge  of  the  North 
Downs  of  Surrey  and  Kent  runs  much 
to  forest  and  heath,  but  the  localized 
use  of  the  word  here,  as  in  "  Epsom 
Downs  "  and  "  Leatherhead  Downs,"  falls 
on  places  that  have  the  South  Down 
features. 

Heath  and  forest  lie  between  Headley 
and  Box  Hill,  and  Box  Hill  is  a  point 
on  the  edge  of  the  North  Downs  that 
looks  down  steeply  on  Dorking  and  the 
valley  of  the  little  river  Mole. 


Cold  Harbor 


Wotton  House 


Under  the  brow 

Of  some  steep  mossy  hill, 

Keats  wrote  toward  the  end  of  "  Endym- 
ion,"  and  appears  to  have  been  thinking 
of  Box  Hill,  inasmuch  as  he  was  living 
at  the  foot  of  it: 

For  by  one  step  the  blue  sky  shouldst  thou 
find, 

And  by  another,  in  deep  dell  below, 

See  through  the  trees  a  little  river  go 

All  in  its  mid-day  gold  and  glimmering; 

and  the  Mole  is  a  stream  of  further  note 
in  English  poetry,  because  it  was  thought 
to  flow  singularly  underground  at  a  dis- 
tance below  Dorking.  It  gave  a  ready 
simile  to  a  moral.  There  was  the  name, 
indeed,  to  prove  the  fact.  Michael  Dray- 
ton, in  that  curious  old  guide-book  dis- 
guised as  an  epic  poem  and  hidden  under 
the  title  "  Polyolbion,"  seemed  to  think 
the  precedent  of  Alpheus  and  Arethusa, 
his  submarine  pursuit  and  emergence  in 
Ortygia,  a  further  proof;  much  as  a 
Latin  quotation  was  once  thought  a 
sound  argument,  provided  the  quantities 
were  correct.  But  the  Mole  does  not  flow 
underground,  only  dries  up  in  droughts 
and  soaks  into  the  chalk  fissures.  Ac- 
curacy is  of  so  little  importance  in  art 
that  the  discovery  seems  nothing  dis- 
astrous to  English  poetry.  The  Mole 
had  its  dry  joke  upon  the  poets,  and 
Dorking  was  early  dedicated  to  humor, 


made  ready  for  Tony  Weller  and  the 
"  Marquis  of  Granby." 

There  is  a  romance  and  a  realism  of 
humor,  as  of  tragedy,  love,  sorrow,  and 
the  workings  of  fate.  Is  not  fat-sided 
laughter  as  welcome  to  our  dreams  as  a 
castle  in  Spain  \  So  is  Falstalf  an  ideal, 
and  Tony  Weller  no  other  than  a  roman- 
tic person.  His  waistcoat,  top  -  boots, 
crimson  shawl  and  complexion,  are  his 
fixed  qualities,  as  the  cloak  and  sombre 
eyes  of  your  gentleman  pirate.  He  has 
an  atmosphere  and  Arden  as  truly  as  the 
melancholy  Jaques  or  a  shepherd  in  a 
pastoral.  He  is  a  sublimated  driver  of 
coaches.  By  looking  down  on  human  anx- 
ieties he  obtains  philosophy,  illustrations, 
analogies,  as  of  desperation  with  oysters 
or  pickled  salmon,  of  misanthropy  with 
the  keeping  of  turnpike  gates. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  his  Discourses, 
observes  that  no  one  can  make  art  out 
of  nature  who  has  not  gained  "  the  idea 
of  the  perfect  state  of  nature,"  which 
enables  him  to  see  something  better  than 
anything  that  is  visible.  Tony  Weller 
is  not  a  'bus  or  coach  driver,  but  the 
ideal  of  the  perfect  one.  Toward  this 
ideal  the  London  'bus-driver  is  observed 
to  be  struggling  to  this  day.  He  too 
looks  down  on  the  tumult  of  the  passing 
show,  and  interprets  it  to  strangers.  His 
voice  too  is  husky,  his  complexion  raw, 
his  comment  illustrative.  And  yet  he 
is  but  imperfect. 
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A  number  of  public-houses  in  Dorking 
have  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
"  Marquis  of  Gran  by."  Most  picturesque 
of  inns  is  "The  White  Horse."  The 
great  house  and  park  of  Deepdene,  that 
borders  on  Dorking,  are  known  to  fame. 
But  we  pushed  on  that  day  toward  Leith 
Hill,  of  which  we  knew  no  more  than 
that  it  was  one  of  the  highest  points  of 
southern  England;  toward  Cold  Harbor, 
of  which  we  knew  no  more  than  that  it 
lay  hard  by  Leith  Hill  and  had  an  inn. 
The  road  climbed  slowly  between  hedges 
and  blackberry  -  vines,  whose  late  fruit 
made  us  linger.  Groups  of  children 
passed.  The  packs  on  our  backs  were 
subject  to  their  mocking.  The  cut  in 
which  the  road  ran  grew  deeper  and  over- 
shadowed with  trees.  One  might  find 
the  view  again  by  climbing  twenty  feet 
of  the  bank,  if  by  "  view  "  is  always  to  be 
meant  distances. 

I  do  not  know  why  one  should  climb 
a  bank  to  look  at  distances,  instead  of  at 
any  growing  thing,  or  composition  of 
shine  and  shadow,  that  the  eyes  may 
take  pleasure  in  without  seeking  or  anx- 
iety— brown  earth  of  the  steep  bank,  the 
smutted  face  of  the  child  who  rolled 
down  it  and  sat  in  the  ditch  on  the  edge 
weeping,  or  the  narrow  vista  of  the  deep- 
cut  road  dark  with  its  vault  of  woods,  or 
the  brown  bird  who  went  murmuring 
along  in  the  pendent  brambles,  talking  to 
himself,  as  meditative  people  are  apt  to  do. 
I  am  not  sure  but  it  is  better  any  summer 
day  to  bury  one's  face  in  the  grass  than 
to  climb  hills  to  look  at  views  that  from 
two  different  hills  are  more  alike  than 
are  two  different  square  feet  of  meadow- 
grass.  Eor  these  near  things  are  full 
of  fierce  life,  of  struggle  and  power, 
while  those  distant  seem  lifeless  or 
sleepy,  and  the  thoughts  they  bring  are 
more  tenuous,  inconclusive,  without  stir- 
ring germs. 

Two  little  climbing  valleys  on  either 
side  of  the  ridge  of  which  Leith  Hill 
is  the  highest  point  meet  at  the  top 
and  make  a  notch,  and  in  this  notch  is 
the  village  of  Cold  Harbor.  There  is  a 
rumor — it  may  be  an  authoritative  fact 
— that  the  name  comes  from  the  custom, 
in  days  of  walled  towns,  of  having  some- 
thing with  a  roof  beyond  the  town,  where 
the  traveller  who  arrived  after  the  gates 
were  shut  at  sunset  might  find  a  shelter 


for  the  night.  There  are  a  number  of 
villages  of  this  name  in  the  land,  and 
possibly  they  will  all  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  old  towns  like  Dorking. 
It  seems  to  imply  that  the  harborage  was 
apt  to  be  not  too  comfortable. 

But  of  Cold  Harbor  on  Leith  Hill  it 
may  be  said  that  the  air  is  fresh  and 
windy,  that  the  villagers  seem  to  draw 
water  from  a  common  faucet,  that  a 
large,  heavily  bearded,  and  cordial  clergy- 
man is  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  street, 
and  that,  if  the  inn  is  full,  and  you  ask 
the  innkeeper  what  lodgings  are  those 
that  are  kept  by  a  good  woman  who 
looks  like  an  underdone  apple  dumpling, 
you  will  find  the  harborage  comfortable 
and  warm  enough.  There  will  be  mut- 
ton-chops if  you  like,  a  loaf  of  bread, 
a  pint  of  bitter  beer,  and  a  slab  of  yel- 
low cheese,  a  fire  in  the  grate,  and  a 
padded  invalid-chair  that  is  fitted  as  well 
to  simple  weariness.  Then,  if  you  have 
a  book  of  good  verses,  or  any  book  that 
has  something  to  say  and  an  identical 
way  of  saying  it,  why,  let  the  world  go 
pocket  its  sorrows  and  the  night  entertain 
its  own  ghosts. 

II 

On  the  summit  of  Leith  Hill  stands 
a  square  stone  tower  to  celebrate  the 
view.  They  say  you  can  see  twelve  coun- 
ties, but  the  fact  does  not  seem  to  ex- 
pand the  mind.  They  say  you  can  see 
the  Channel  on  a  clear  day,  and  you  will 
be  better  off  if  the  day  is  misty.  All 
who  speak  of  Leith  Hill  speak  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  have  reason,  for  the  hill 
drops  suddenly  some  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred feet,  and  from  its  base  goes  out  a 
wide  plain,  green  and  sleepy  and  dim, 
with  rows  of  willows  and  poplars  to  fol- 
low its  streams,  steeples  to  stand  above 
its  villages,  with  meadows  and  highways 
and  bridges.  A  railway  train  creeps  soft- 
ly across  it  now  and  then,  trailing  a 
cumulous  stream  of  smoke,  and  goes  into 
its  tunnel  in  silence.  It  is  the  England 
that  one  knew  long  ago  in  little  steel- 
engravings  connected  with  birthday  vol- 
umes, with  the  "  Princess  "  or  the  "  Idyls 
of  the  Round  Table,"  and  all  the  melodi- 
ous Tennysonian  knights  and  ladies,  who 
are  not  even  so  much  men  and  women  as 
Sir  Thomas  Mallory  left  them.  Their 
medievalism  is  of  the  thinnest.  They 
are  modern  enough  to  keep  company  by 


Looking  down  toward  Wotton  House 


an  idealized  railway  train.  But  there 
is  some  mistake  about  those  rough-and- 
tumble  tournaments,  that  slaughter  of 
chance  acquaintances,  that  reckless  be- 
havior of  married  queens.  They  must 
have  disliked  such  things  too  much  to 
practise  them,  and  must  have  mainly 
liked  to  ride  in  unrelieved  nobility  of 
mind  through  the  avenues  of  well-ordered 
trees  and  by  winding  rivers  and  villages 
with  steeples.  Gilbert  White  calls 
church  spires  one  of  the  "  necessary  in- 
gredients in  an  elegant  landscape."  It 
is  well  for  the  landscape  to  be  misty. 
Why  care  to  see  twelve  counties  or  the 
Channel  ? 

Partly  by  following  the  wheel  tracks, 
partly  by  losing  them  and  trusting  to 
fortune,  we  came  down  into  a  narrow 
wooded  valley,  with  a  little  brick  and 
plaster  village  about  a  pond.  And  down 
the  long  strip  of  meadow-land  in  the 
middle  of  the  valley  could  be  seen  tiny 
pond  below  pond,  and  finally  the  many 
roofs  of  a  manor-house  among  the  trees. 
And  the  village  was  stated  to  be  named 


Friday  Street,  and  the  house  was  the 
"  Wotton  House "  of  John  Evelyn,  the 
diarist,  who  first  remarked  that  twelve 
counties  could  be  seen  from  the  top  of 
Leith  Hill. 

John  Evelyn  was  a  fortunate  man,  but 
I  seem  to  infer  that  his  good  fortune  was 
much  of  it  of  his  own  provision.  He 
lived  comfortably  through  troubled  times, 
times  of  importance  and  of  change,  and 
took  an  interest  and  some  part  in  them. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  was 
a  law  student,  and  went  sagaciously 
abroad  to  escape  doing  what  he  calls 
"  unhandsome  things,"  namely,  taking 
oath  to  the  "  Covenant "  against  his  con- 
science, and  lived  seven  or  eight  years 
in  France  and  Italy  with  pleasure  and 
improvement.  Toward  the  end  of  that 
time  he  married  a  girl  of  thirteen,  who 
grew  up  to  be  a  more  than  satisfactory 
wife,  and  brought  him  his  house  at  Sayes 
Court  on  the  Thames  and  a  good  estate. 
He  had  various  governmental  employ- 
ments after  the  Restoration,  and  lived 
at  ease  in  the  respect  of  men.    At  some- 
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what  over  eighty  years  he  inherited  his 
ancestral  place  from  his  elder  brother, 
this  "Wotton  House."  Oddly  enough, 
part  of  the  property  at  Sayes  Court,  now 
in  the  thick  of  warehouses  and  London 
docks,  is  in  some  litigation  at  the  present 
time  connected  with  his  will.  He  left 
that  part  of  it  to  the  state  on  condition 
that  a  ship  for  the  navy  should  always 
be  building  there.  No  ship  has  been 
built  there  for  some  years,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  revert  to  the  state,  unless  it 
belongs  to  a  rival  heir. 

Evelyn  is  not  as  his  friend  Pepys. 
There  is  but  one  Pepys's  Diary,  and  no- 
thing resembling  it.  If  a  man  intends 
to  keep  an  eternally  fascinating  diary, 
he  would  best  begin  by  being  an  oddity, 
and  Evelyn  was  not  an  oddity.  But  he 
was  naturally  endowed  with  good  for- 
tune and  sagacity,  and  this  would  seem 
to  have  been  Cowley's  opinion  of  him  as 
well.  "  Happy  art  thou,"  Cowley  address- 
ed him — 

Happy  art  thou  whom  God  docs  bless 
With  the  full  choice  of  thine  own  happiness; 
And  happier  yet  because  thou'rt  blest 
With  prudence  how  to  choose  the  best. 
In   books   and   gardens    thou   hast  placed 
aright 

Thy  noble  innocent  delight; 
And  in  thy  virtuous  wife,  where  thou  dost 
meet 

Both  pleasure  more  refined  and  sweet, 
The  fairest  garden  in  her  looks, 
And  in  her  mind  the  wisest  books. 


Fortunate,  too,  in  the  poet  who  so 
addressed  him.  Yet  it  ought  not  to  be 
so  difficult  to  write  like  this: 

In   books   and  gardens   thou   hast  placed 
aright 

Thy  noble  innocent  delight;  .  .  . 
The  fairest  garden  in  her  looks, 
And  in  her  mind  the  wisest  books. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  difficult  in  itself, 
if  one  could  come  to  this  simpler  attitude 
toward  poetry,  toward  metrical  expres- 
sion, in  which  it  would  seem  to  be  but 
a  very  excellent  and  natural  way  of  say- 
ing things.  I  think  there  are  many  who 
might  write  like  this,  and  be  worth  while 
instead  of  being  worth  nothing  at  all, 
if  they  did  not  feel  it  necessary  in  the 
act  of  writing  verse  to  write  in  a  more 
rapturous  and  visionary  way.  Cowley 
had  no  great  equipment.  His  Pindaric 
odes  seem  quite  lifeless  machines.  When 
he  said  simple  things  he  was  apt  to  say 
them  choicely. 

Evelyn  had  this  fine  recipe  for  a  happy 
life,  namely,  curiosity,  a  taste  for  gar- 
dening, and  enough  larger  employment 
to  give  a  sense  of  solidity.  His  literary 
reputation  in  his  own  day  came  from  his 
Silva,  or  book  on  forestry.  A  lane  runs 
down  the  valley  from  Friday  Street 
through  the  woods  that  he  loved  and 
lamented  over  near  the  end  of  the  Diary. 
The  great  hurricane  of  the  fall  of  1703 
blew  down  a  thousand  of  his  trees.  "  I 
am  not  able  to  describe  it,"  he  wrote, 
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"  but  submit  to  the  pleasure  of  Almighty 
(rod."  This  was  the  storm  that  Addison 
referred  to  in  his  famous  simile  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Storm,  "  Such  as  of  late 
o'er  pale  Britannia  passed  " ;  Macaulay 
thought  it  was  this  reference  that  made 
the  simile  vivid  and  therefore  famous, 
rather  than  any  value  in  the  simile  it- 
self. And  now  Evelyn's  Wotton  House 
is  still  owned  and  occupied  by  one  of  his 
name,  with  the  same  taste  for  curiosities, 
to  judge  from  the  squatting  kangaroos 
behind  the  stables  and  the  Indian  buf- 
falo; his  woods  have  grown  again,  and 
the  wind  that  blew  them  down  is  still 
commented  upon;  his  will  is  causing 
litigation  the  current  year;  men  still 
read  his  Diary  and  find  him  a  pleasant 
companion.  Surely  he  had  good  fortune 
even  beyond  his  own  providing. 

About  half  of  the  present  house  seems 
to  be  of  late  construction.  The  older 
part  is  overgrown  by  masses  of  ivy.  The 
beautiful  quiet  gateway  may  be  of  his 
time,  but  the  garden  is  not  of  Evelyn. 
His  hedges  must  have  had  a  more  sculp- 
tural look.  His  ideal  garden  compre- 
hended "  knots,  trayle  work,  pastures, 
compartments,  borders,  banks  and  em- 
bossments, labyrinths,  dedals,  cabinets, 
cradles,  close  walks,  galleries,  pavilions, 
porticos,  lanterns,  and  other  relievos  of 
topiary  and  hortolan  architecture,  foun- 
tains, jettos,  cascades,  piscines,  racks, 
grotts,  cryptae,  mounts,  precipices  and 
ventiducts,  gazon  theatres,  artificial 
echoes,  automato  and  hydraulic  music." 
These  are  brave  words.  Gardening  that 
can  be  called  "  topiary  and  hortolan 
architecture "  is  another  matter  than 
hoeing  weeds.  But  the  old  artificial 
gardening  has  a  theory  and  an  argument 
that  are  not  at  all  absurd.  When  Peter 
the  Great  came  to  London  to  learn  ship- 
building, he  rented  Sayes  Court  in  order 
to  be  near  the  docks.  He  was  a  disastrous 
tenant.  He  used  to  ride  his  horse  through 
Evelyn's  sculptural  hedges  in  shaggy 
humor  and  contempt  of  trim  artifice,  and 
Evelyn  obtained  £150  from  the  govern- 
ment to  soothe  his  feelings  and  replant 
his  hedges.  But  Peter  was  no  standard 
of  taste.  The  artificial  gardening  was 
an  endeavor  to  make  the  garden  as  well 
as  the  house  a  habitation,  to  put  the  wil- 
derness, the  unknown  and  unlimited, 
farther  away,  to  surround  one's  self  with 


comprehensible  things  and  definite  forms. 
Untamed  nature,  it  said,  fills  the  soul 
with  wonder  and  doubt.  Man  creates 
peace  for  himself  by  cleanness,  by  order. 

Beyond  Wotton  House  we  found  the 
Guildford  highroad,  and  went  on,  think- 
ing of  Evelyn,  of  fortune  and  gardening, 
of  the  advantages  of  such  sanity  as  his 
and  its  limitations,  through  a  string  of 
villages  —  Abinger  Hammer,  Gomshall, 
and  Shere — where  men  sat  in  the  sun 
before  tavern  doors  nursing  pots  of  ale; 
and  we  came  to  where  the  highroad 
divided,  and  one  road  went  up  hill  toward 
Alsbury  Heath  and  the  downs  that  lie 
above  Guildford.  There  was  a  long  pool 
not  far  aside  from  the  road,  called  The 
Silent  Pool,  worth  lingering  by  in  com- 
pany with  one  or  another  of  the  divinities 
of  "  II  Penseroso,"  because  of  the  green 
stillness  of  the  place  and  the  blackness 
of  the  torpid  water.  An  old  moss-grown 
brick  pavilion  stands  at  one  end.  The 
leaning  trees  meet  over  the  pool. 

In  fact,  Evelyn  might  be  called  a  spe- 
cifically sane  man.  He  did  not  like,  with 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  to  lose  himself  "  in 
an  O  Altitudo."  Sanity  is  defined  as  a 
sense  of  limitations.  To  aspire  infinitely 
makes  for  madness.  Greek  art,  they  say, 
was  firm  and  safe  and  calm;  it  made 
itself  happy  within  its  limitations,  and 
therefore  was  saner  than  the  art  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  that  evidently  strove 
to  escape  limitations,  making  itself  un- 
happy with  its  infinite  desires.  It  would 
give  wings  to  its  roofs  and  cause  its 
pillars  to  leap.  It  cut  stone  into  wander- 
ing tendrils,  fashioned  windows  that  are 
like  explosions,  and  threw  heavenward  its 
wild  pinnacles.  It  mocked  its  own  beauty 
while  it  fashioned  it.  The  gargoyles  grin 
and  put  out  monstrous  tongues,  the 
saints  have  staring  eyeballs  and  mis- 
shapen limbs,  and  a  sadness  is  over  it  all. 

I  was  once  told  of  an  overheard  con- 
versation between  a  man  and  a  woman 
who  were  inmates  of  an  asylum.  He 
asserted  and  explained  his  manorial 
rights  over  the  island  of  Manhattan  and 
adjacent  shores;  and  she  remarked, 
cheerfully :  "  That's  your  twist.  All  of 
us  here  are  twisted  somewhere.  That's 
why  we're  here."  The  man  considered. 
"Oh!  What's  your  twist?"  and  a  great 
trouble  came  into  her  face,  and  she  said, 
"  I  don't  know." 
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We  seem  to  have  come  to  a  habit  of 
alternation,  between  doing  artificial  gar- 
dening in  ourselves  in  search  of  peace, 
and  breaking  through  its  sculptural 
hedges  to  stare  at  wild  nature  in  wonder 
and  doubt,  to  find  this  same  troubled 
melancholy  and  harking  to  confusion,  the 
same  basal  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  real 
and  what  is  vision,  or  whether  there  is 
truly  any  difference  between  them  that 
is  as  basal  as  the  uncertainty.  We  are 
all  queer,  save  thee  and  me,  and  thee 
and  me  are  a  little  queer,  "  all  twisted 
somewhere,"  and  'tis  thought  "  that's  why 
we're  here."  It  seems  a  well-precedented 
theology,  this  theory  of  an  asylum,  where 
a  majority  arrive  incurable,  and  the  rest 
have  a  chance  of  being  selected  for  an 
immortal  sanity  in  the  which  they  shall 
be  "firm  and  safe  and  calm." 

It  is  pleasant  to  have  manorial  rights 
over  the  island  of  Manhattan  and  one 
or  two  islands  in  the  sunset  with  their 
adjacent  shores,  to  build  white  palaces 
among  familiar  hills,  to  hear  conversa- 
tions in  brooks,  to  become  virtuous  by  a 
wish,  and  high-souled  with  unnatural  im- 


punity. All  quite  mistaken,  and  no 
doubt  there  would  be  advantages  in  san- 
ity. Was  there  ever  a  risen  spirit  who 
mourned  for  old  times  when  its  pros- 
pects were  curious  and  uncertain,  and 
heaven  not  so  familiar  ?  A  poet  has  late- 
ly prophesied  that  the  ruler  of  the  mil- 
lennium will  so  treat  of  details  that  the 
millennium  shall  appear  to  each  person 
the  fulfilment  of  his  private  fancy: 

To  every  heart  I  will  its  own  dream  be. 

The  poet  would  have  given  his  faith 
another  halo  if  he  had  added  that  no  one 
would  ever  know  his  own  dream  too  well. 

Breasting  the  hill  road  is  efficient  to 
shake  off  the  brooding  moods  of  the 
Silent  Pool.  Good  citizens  of  Guild- 
ford were  strolling  with  their  children 
there  in  the  late  afternoon,  seeming  to  be 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  their  pos- 
sessions, the  green  world  and  the  fulness 
of  it,  and  the  nestled  roofs  of  their  old 
town.  It  seemed  a  favored  and  pros- 
perous town,  with  a  ruined  castle  and  a 
railroad,  and  close  over  it  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  Surrey  Downs. 
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BY  {the  late) 

IT  has  now  for  many  years  been  a  mat- 
ter of  common  remark  that  we  are 
living  in  a  wonderful  age,  an  age 
which  has  witnessed  extraordinary  mate- 
rial and  intellectual  progress.  This  is  a 
mere  commonplace;  but  it  is  not  until 
we  have  given  some  close  attention  to 
the  facts  that  we  realize  the  dimensions 
of  the  truth  which  it  expresses.  The 
chief  characteristics  of  the  nineteenth 
century  may  be  said  to  have  been,  on  the 
material  side,  the  creation  of  mechanical 
force,  and  on  the  intellectual  side  the 
unification  of  nature.  Neither  of  these 
expressions  is  quite  free  from  objections, 
but  they  will  sufficiently  serve  the  pur- 
pose. When  we  consider  the  creation  of 
mechanical  force,  it  is  clear  that  what 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  since  the 
days  of  James  Watt  marks  an  era  im- 
measurably greater  than  that  of  the  rise 
or  fall  of  any  historic  empire.  It  marks 
an  era  as  sharp  and  bold  as  that  era 
which  witnessed  the  domestication  of 
oxen  and  horses  far  back  in  the  dim  pre- 
historic past. 

For  ages  man  could  control  only  such 
mechanical  force  as  was  supplied  by 
his  own  muscles,  eked  out  here  and 
there  by  the  rudest  forms  of  lever 
and  wedge,  roller  and  pulley,  such  as 
they  are  found  in  the  absence  of  tools, 
or  perhaps  by  the  physical  strength  of 
his  fellow-men  if  he  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  control  it.  But  a  time  came  when 
man  learned  how  to  turn  to  his  own 
uses  the  gigantic  strength  of  oxen  and 
horses,  and  when  that  day  came  it  was 
such  an  era  as  the  world  had  never  be- 
fore witnessed.  So  great  and  so  mani- 
fold were  the  results  of  this  advancement 
that  doubtless  they  furnished  the  prin- 
cipal explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
human  race  developed  so  much  more  rap- 
idly in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  than  in 
the  Western. 

Another  stage  was  marked  by  the  smelt- 
ing of  iron,  and  another  by  the  invention 
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of  writing,  the  latter  being  on  the  in- 
tellectual side  of  progress  an  equivalent 
for  the  acquisition  of  ox  and  horse  power 
on  the  material  side.  Now  this  inven- 
tion of  writing  seems  very  ancient,  for 
the  city  of  Nippur  contains  tablets  which 
may  be  8000  or  9000  years  old,  yet  which 
are  perfectly  legible  for  modern  scholars. 
The  interval  is  not  a  long  one  when  mea- 
sured by  the  existence  of  the  human  race, 
yet  it  naturally  seems  long  to  our  un- 
taught minds,  because  it  includes  and 
contains  the  whole  of  recorded  human 
history.  Here  we  come  upon  one  of  the 
things  which  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
is  doing  for  us.  It  is  altering  our  per- 
spective, teaching  us  that  the  whole  of 
recorded  history  is  but  a  narrow  fringe 
upon  the  stupendous  canvas  along  which 
the  existence  of  humanity  stretches  back, 
and  thus  profoundly  modifying  our  view 
of  man  in  his  relations  to  the  universe. 

The  next  epoch  -  making  change  ex- 
perienced by  mankind  after  the  dawn  of 
civilization  was  the  invention  of  the 
steam-engine  by  James  Watt. 

The  impulse  to  this  stupendous  in- 
vention was  given  by  Joseph  Black's  dis- 
covery of  latent  heat,  one  of  the  first 
long  strides  that  were  made  into  the  region 
of  molecular  physics.  From  Black  and 
Watt  down  to  the  latest  discoveries  in 
electricity  there  has  been  an  unbroken 
sequence  of  achievement,  and  its  funda- 
mental characteristic  has  been  the  crea- 
tion of  mechanical  force  or  motor  energy. 
This  has  become  possible  through  our  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  interior  con- 
stitution of  matter. 

The  most  striking  fact  about  this  vol- 
untary creation  of  motor  energy  is  the 
sudden  and  enormous  extension  which  it 
has  given  to  human  power  over  the  world 
in  innumerable  ways.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  our  world  at  the  present  day 
is  much  smaller  and  more  snug  than  the 
world  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  inas- 
much as  a  man  can  now  travel  the  whole 
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length  of  the  earth's  circumference  in 
less  time  than  it  would  have  taken  Herod- 
otus to  go  the  length  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean; and  not  only  in  less  time,  but 
with  much  less  discomfort  and  peril,  and 
with  fewer  needful  changes  of  speech. 
This  is  very  true,  but  it  could  not  have 
been  said  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
change  has  occurred  close  upon  our  own 
time.  Politically,  it  gives  to  a  nation  like 
our  own,  spread  over  3,000,000  square 
miles  of  territory,  such  advantages  as 
were  formerly  confined  to  small  states 
like  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  or  of 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Not  only  have  numerous  petty 
manufactures,  formerly  carried  on  in 
separate  households,  given  place  to  gi- 
gantic factories,  but  the  organization  of 
every  industry  has  been  profoundly  modi- 
fied by  railways  and  telegraphs. 

But  there  are  other  ways  of  creating 
motor  energy  besides  utilizing  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  steam.  Almost  hand  in 
hand  with  the  development  of  the  steam- 
engine  has  gone  the  progress  of  electric 
discovery,  from  Galvani  and  Volta  to 
Earaday,  calling  into  existence  a  num- 
ber of  astounding  inventions  and  intro- 
ducing us  to  a  new  chamber  in  the  tem- 
ple of  knowledge,  of  which  we  have  doubt- 
less barely  crossed  the  threshold.  , 

Yet  another  method  of  creating  motor 
energy  is  through  chemical  processes,  one 
of  the  earliest  of  which  was  the  invention 
of  gunpowder  four  centuries  ago;  but  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  new 
era  set  in,  and  chemistry  entered  upon  a 
career  of  achievement  too  vast  for  the 
imagination  to  compass.  In  my  own 
mind  familiarity  has  not  yet  begun  to 
deaden  the  feeling  of  stupefied  amaze- 
ment when  I  reflect  that  scarcely  a  cen- 
tury has  elapsed  since  Dr.  Priestley  in- 
formed mankind  of  the  existence  of  oxy- 
gen. At  the  present  day  man  has  created 
in  the  laboratory  more  than  100,000  dis- 
tinct substances  which  never  existed  be- 
fore, and  never  would  have  come  into 
existence  but  for  the  human  mind.  We 
are  now  able  to  deal  with  100,000  kinds 
of  matter  which  were  absent  from  the 
world  of  our  great-grandfathers.  These 
new  material  creations  have  their  prop- 
erties, like  other  kinds  of  matter.  They 
react  upon  incident  forces,  each  after  its 
peculiar  manner.     They  are  useful  in 


countless  ways  in  the  industrial  arts, 
they  furnish  us  with  thousands  of  new 
medicines,  and  here  and  there  they  en- 
able our  spiritual  vision  to  penetrate  a 
little  farther  than  formerly  into  the 
habits  and  behavior  of  the  myriad  swing- 
ing and  dancing  atoms  that,  taken  to- 
gether, make  the  visible  world. 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  I  called 
the  chief  characteristic  of  the  present  age 
on  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  side,  name- 
ly, the  unification  of  nature.  I  said  at 
the  outset  that  this  phrase  is  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  and  perhaps  we  might 
substitute  for  it  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion. At  all  events,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  amounts 
to  pretty  much  the  same  thing  as  the 
unification  of  nature. 

Every  achievement  in  science  has  con- 
sisted in  pointing  out  likenesses  that  had 
before  remained  undetected.  Every 
scientific  inquirer  is  on  the  lookout  for 
such  likenesses.  What  Newton  did  was 
to  show  that  throughout  the  world  of  the 
solar  system  certain  things  go  on  exactly 
as  they  do  in  your  own  parlor  and  kitchen. 
Whether  it  be  in  the  next  street  or  out 
on  the  farthest  planet,  it  is  equally  true 
that  unsupported  bodies  fall,  and  that 
things  whirled  try  to  get  away.  I  say, 
then,  that  Newton's  discovery  was  a  great 
step  toward  the  unification  of  nature; 
it  was  the  first  decisive  step  in  the  dem- 
onstration that  the  universe  is  not  one 
thing  here  and  another  thing  there,  but 
is  animated  by  a  principle  of  action  that 
yields  similar  results  wherever  you  go. 
Newton  expressed  his  law  of  gravitation 
in  terms  that  were  universal.  The  wonder- 
ful discovery  of  spectrum  analysis  by 
Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  in  1861  has  shown 
that  the  whole  stellar  universe  is  made  up 
of  the  same  chemical  materials  as  those 
with  which  we  are  familiar  upon  the  earth. 
A  part  of  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  the 
noonday  sun  is  due  to  the  vapor  of  iron 
floating  in  his  atmosphere,  and  the  faint 
luminosity  of  the  remotest  cloudlike 
nebula  is  the  glow  of  just  such  hydrogen 
as  enters  into  every  drop  of  water  that 
we  drink.  But  this  is  not  quite  the  whole 
story.  The  study  of  spectrum  analysis 
has  shown  that  the  most  deeply  indi- 
vidual and  characteristic  attribute  of 
any  substance  whatever  is  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  lines  and  bands 
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which  it  makes  in  the  spectrum.  You 
cannot  say  of  iron  that  it  is  always  black, 
for  you  have  often  seen  it  red,  and  occa- 
sionally, perhaps,  white;  nor  can  you 
say  that  it  is  always  cold  or  hard;  and 
if  it  has  weight  invariably,  that  is  no 
more  than  can  be  said  of  other  things 
besides  iron.  But  whether  black  or  white, 
hot  or  cold,  smooth  or  rough,  hard  or 
soft,  iron  is  that  substance  which  when 
heated  till  it  is  luminous  always  throws 
upon  the  spectrum  the  same  elaborately 
complicated  system  of  lines  and  bands, 
which  are  different  from  those  that  are 
thrown  by  any  other  substance.  The 
revelations  of  the  spectroscope,  therefore, 
show  that  in  all  parts  of  the  universe 
the  interior  constitution  of  matter  is  the 
same,  and  that  its  manifestations  in  the 
forms  of  light  and  heat  are  of  the  same 
character  and  conformable  to  the  same 
physical  laws.  There  is  not  one  science 
of  mechanics  for  the  earth,  or  one  kind 
of  optics  for  Sirius,  or  one  law  of  radia- 
tion for  Jupiter,  but  from  end  to  end  of 
the  visible  universe  the  same  laws  hold 
sway,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
action  are  the  same. 

Not  only  is  it  true  that  the  same  phys- 
ical laws  hold  good  throughout  all  space, 
but  also  throughout  all  time,  as  far  as 
the  farthest  stretches  of  space  and  time 
that  science  can  reveal  to  us.  These  are 
points  of  singular  interest,  inasmuch  as 
our  solar  system  is  by  no  means  station- 
ary in  the  universe.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  our  sun  is  flying  through 
space  with  enormous  velocity  toward  the 
region  which  we  call  the  constellation 
Hercules,  carrying  with  him  his  attendant 
planets  with  their  moons.  The  revolving 
year,  therefore,  never  brings  us  back  to 
the  place  where  it  found  us,  but  to  a 
point  many  millions  of  miles  distant.  It 
is  interesting  to  be  assured  that  no  matter 
how  long  this  continues,  we  may  depend 
upon  the  beneficent  uniformity  of  na- 
ture's process. 

The  unification  of  nature  in  point  of 
time  has  been  the  work  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  especially  of  its  geologists. 
When  it  was  first  proved  that  the  age  of 
the  earth  is  not  6000  years,  but  many  mill- 
ions, there  was  a  tendency  to  suppose  that 
in  earlier  ages  the  agencies  at  work  in 
modifying  the  earth's  surface  must  have 
been  far  more  violent  than  at  present. 


It  was  quite  natural  that  people  should 
think  so.  The  changes  which  geology 
revealed  were  apt  to  be  mighty  changes. 
Layers  of  strata  many  miles  in  area 
wrenched  out  of  place,  and  perhaps  turned 
up  on  edge ;  erratic  blocks  of  stone  carried 
thousands  of  miles  from  home  in  glaciers 
more  than  a  mile  in  thickness ;  long 
stretches  of  sea-coast  torn  away  by  the 
restless  waves ;  mountains  bearing  on  their 
summits  the  telltale  evidences  that  they 
had  once  been  submerged  in  the  ocean — 
all  these  things  seemed  to  speak  of  gigan- 
tic displays  of  force  like  the  wanton  play 
of  Titans  and  Asuras  in  the  ancient 
mythologies.  Still  more  was  this  view 
impressed  upon  the  mind  as  the  wonders 
of  paleontology  became  gradually  reveal- 
ed to  us.  Here  we  were  shown  a  suc- 
cession of  past  ages  during  which  the 
aspect  of  things  was  totally  different 
from  what  it  is  now. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  age  when 
the  great  coal-measures  were  deposited, 
characterized  by  a  dense  and  suffoca- 
ting atmosphere,  with  vegetation  gen- 
erally as  exuberant  as  that  of  modern 
Brazil,  with  colossal  tree-ferns  abound- 
ing, but  not  a  singe  deciduous  tree 
or  flowering  herb  in  existence.  That 
Carboniferous  Age  had  its  day  and  van- 
ished, leaving  its  vegetable  wealth  locked 
up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  heat  the 
houses  and  propel  the  engines  of  men 
in  this  age  of  ours.  By-and-by  there  was 
a  Jurassic  Age,  when  reptiles  were  the 
lords  of  creation  —  the  bulkiest  animals 
ever  seen  upon  earth,  yet  with  brains  too 
small  to  do  more  than  guide  their  clumsy 
movements.  Those  were  the  days  when 
the  Atlantosaurus,  with  a  body  100  feet 
long  and  a  tail  as  stout  as  a  ship's  mast, 
dragged  his  unwieldy  length  over  the 
plains  of  Montana,  while  in  every  lati- 
tude and  clime  you  would  come  upon 
similar  cold  -  blooded  dinosaurs,  some- 
times bigger  than  elephants,  sometimes 
as  small  as  mice,  stalking  through  the 
landscape  or  burrowing  underground,  sit- 
ting upright,  kangaroo  fashion,  with 
heads  near  the  tree-tops,  flying  about  in 
the  gloaming  with  batlike  wings  like  a 
schooner's  mainsail,  or  sailing  in  the  seas, 
with  long,  cranelike  necks  reared  aloft 
above  the  water.  Those  were  long  days, 
but  they  too  passed,  and  the  years  are 
millions  since  the  last  dinosaur  perished. 
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And  then,  to  mention  just  one  more,  we 
are  introduced  to  an  Eocene  world,  about 
which  the  most  striking-  things  are  the 
appearance  of  deciduous  trees  alongside 
of  the  evergreens,  the  vast  and  varied 
development  of  beautiful  forms  and  col- 
ors simultaneously  in  the  insect  world 
and  in  the  world  of  flowers,  and,  lastly, 
the  presence  of  sundry  queer-looking 
warm-blooded  mammals  calculated  to  pro- 
duce in  an  observer  the  state  of  mind  of 
old  Polonius, — for  one  would  seem  like 
a  pig  were  it  not  also  something  like  a 
small  donkey;  another  would  seem  about 
midway  between  cat,  rabbit,  and  monkey, 
all  of  them  being  generalized  types  which 
have  since  been  variously  specialized.  I 
need  not  add  that  these  creatures,  too, 
are  all  gone. 

Now,  in  view  of  such  repeated  and 
wholesale  destruction  of  life,  it  was  not 
strange  that  the  geologists  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  should  have  imagined  a  suc- 
cession of  dire  catastrophes  involving  a 
large  part  or  the  whole  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. It  was  supposed  that  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  every  great  geologic 
period,  such  as  the  Carboniferous  or  the 
Jurassic  or  the  Eocene,  here  selected  for* 
mention,  were  characterized  by  such 
catastrophes,  which  swept  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  all  existing  forms  of  life. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  introduction  of 
a  new  geologic  period  was  marked  by  a 
fresh  introduction  of  living  beings 
through  some  inexplicable  act  of  whole- 
sale creation.  There  were  facts  which 
did  not  harmonize  with  this  view,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  continuous  existence 
of  a  certain  kind  of  shell-fish,  known  as 
trilobites,  through  many  successive  geo- 
logic periods.  The  theory  of  catastrophes 
appeared  to  demand  the  assumption  that 
these  trilobites  were  wiped  out  and  cre- 
ated over  again  half  a  dozen  times,  which 
was  rather  a  shock  to  men's  acquired 
notions  of  probability. 

The  complete  overthrow  of  this  doc- 
trine of  catastrophes  was  effected  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  whose  great  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1830.  The  difficulty  with  the 
catastrophizers  was  that,  while  talking 
glibly  about  millions  of  years,  they  had 
not  stopped  to  consider  what  is  meant  by 
a  million  years  when  it  takes  the  shape 
of  work  accomplished.  Suppose  you  were 
to  go  to  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado 


River  and  stand  upon  the  fearful  brink 
of  the  gorge  where  it  is  more  than  a  mile 
in  depth,  looking  down  at  the  stream 
like  a  tiny  bright  ribbon  at  the  bottom, 
and  were  told  that  this  stream  is  wearing 
off  from  its  rocky  bed  about  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  every  year,  how  your  mind 
would  feel  staggered  in  the  attempt  to 
estimate  the  length  of  time  that  it  must 
have  taken  to  excavate  the  whole  of  that 
mighty  gorge!  Your  first  impulse  would 
certainly  be  to  speak  of  quadrillions  of 
years,  or  something  of  the  sort;  yet  a 
simple  calculation  shows  that  one  million 
of  years  would  much  more  than  suffice 
for  the  whole  process.  Now  all  over  the 
globe  the  myriad  raindrops  rushing  in 
rivers  to  the  -sea  are  with  tireless  indus- 
try working  to  obliterate  existing  con- 
tinents, and  the  mean  rate  at  which  they 
are  accomplishing  this  work  of  denuda- 
tion seems  to  be  about  one  foot  in  three 
thousand  years.  At  this  rate,  and  from 
the  action  of  rivers  alone,  it  would  take 
just  about  two  million  years  to  wear  the 
whole  existing  continent  of  Europe,  with 
all  its  huge  mountain  masses,  down  to 
the  sea-level. 

It  was  the  application  of  such  con- 
siderations by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  to  the 
great  problems  of  geology,  taken  up 
one  after  another,  that  revolutionized 
the  whole  study  of  the  earth's  surface. 
It  soon  became  clear  that  the  great  catas- 
trophes were  entirely  unnecessary  to  ac- 
count for  the  effects  which  we  see;  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  human 
thought  we  had  brought  before  us  on 
the  most  colossal  scale  the  .  truth  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  universe  which 
accomplishes  so  much  as  the  incessant 
cumulative  action  of  tiny  causes. 

This  theory  of  Lyell's  was  at  first 
known  as  Uniformitarianism,  as  contrast- 
ed with  Catastrophism.  It  has  every- 
where won  the  field,  but  with  sundry 
qualifications  and  explanations.  It  is 
not  believed  that  the  earth's  surface  was 
always  so  quiet  as  at  present,  because  it 
is  an  accepted  opinion  among  men  of 
science  that  the  earth  was  once  a  vapor- 
ous body  immensely  hotter  than  at  pres- 
ent and  to  some  extent  self-luminous,  as 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  to-day.  Such  a 
state  of  things  was  a  state  of  more  or  less 
curious  commotion,  such  as  may  now  be 
witnessed  upon   the   surfaces   of  those 
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planets,  which  are  so  big  that  they  still 
remain  hot.  Obviously  the  cooling  of  the 
earth's  surface  with  the  formation  of  a 
crust  must  have  entailed  increasing  quiet, 
and  it  was  of  course  not  until  long  after 
the  formation  of  a  solid  crust  with  liquid 
oceans  that  organic  life  could  have  begun 
to  exist.  Even  after  the  introduction  of 
plants  and  animals,  the  energies  of  the 
heated  interior,  imperfectly  repressed, 
broke  forth  from  time  to  time  in  local 
catastrophes  upon  the  surface,  though 
doubtless  never  in  one  that  could  be  call- 
ed universal. 

In  early  geologic  ages  there  were 
doubtless  earthquakes  and  Hoods  more 
violent  than  any  recorded  in  history, 
but  the  chief  agencies  of  change  were 
the  quiet  ones;  and  in  general,  if  at  any 
time  you  had  visited  the  earth,  you  would 
have  found  a  peaceful  scene,  where  gentle 
showers  and  quickening  sunshine  coaxed 
forth  the  sprouting  herbage,  with  worms 
crawling  in  the  ground  and  quadrupeds 
of  some  sort  browsing  on  the  vegetation; 
and  never  would  there  just  come  a  time 
when  you  could  say  that  the  old  age  had 
gone  and  a  new  one  succeeded  it.  How 
does  one  generation  of  men  succeed  an- 
other? The  fathers  are  not  swept  away 
in  a  body  to  make  room  for  the  children, 
but  one  by  one  the  old  drop  off  and  the 
young  come  on,  till  a  day  is  reached  when 
none  of  those  remain  that  once  were  here. 
How  does  some  form  of  human  speech 
become  extinct?  About  a  hundred  years 
ago  an  old  lady  named  Dolly  Dentreath 
died  in  Cornwall.  She  could  speak  the 
Cornish  language;  after  her  death  there 
was  nobody  that  could.  Thus  quietly  did 
the  living  Cornish  language  become  a 
dead  language;  and  in  a  like  unobtrusive 
manner  have  been  wrought  most  of  the 
new  becomings  which  have  changed  and 
are  changing  the  earth. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  study  was  that 
the  same  kind  of  forces  were  at  work  a 
hundred  million  years  ago  that  are  at 
work  to-day,  and  that  the  lessons  gained 
from  our  familiar  experiences  may  safely 
be  applied  to  the  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena the  most  remote  in  time  as  well 
as  in  space.  In  a  still  more  striking  de- 
gree was  this  exemplified  in  the  research- 
es of  Darwin.  When  it  became  clear 
that  there  had  been  no  universal  catas- 
trophes, it  was  also  clear  that  the  per- 


sistence of  trilobites  and  other  creatures 
unchanged  through  successive  periods 
simply  showed  that  they  had  existed  all 
the  time  because  the  conditions  happened 
to  be  favorable.  It  was  further  noticed 
that  where,  in  some  given  territory,  one 
geologic  period  follows  another,  the  crea- 
tures of  the  later  period  resemble  those 
of  the  earlier  much  more  closely  than 
the  creatures  of  some  distant  region. 

Thus  through  many  successive  periods 
South  America  has  abounded  in  ani- 
mals of  the  general  types  of  armadillo, 
sloth,  and  ant-eater.  For  example,  al- 
though the  change  from  the  megathe- 
rium of  the  Pliocene  Age  to  the  modern 
sloth  is  greater  than  the  change  from 
the  Bengal  tiger  to  kitty  that  purrs  on  the 
hearth,  yet,  after  all,  the  megatherium  is 
of  the  sloth  type.  But  if  the  megatherium 
was  once  annihilated  by  some  grand  con- 
vulsion, after  which  a  fresh  creation  of 
mammals  occurred  in  South  America, 
why  should  a  sloth  occur  among  the  new 
creations  rather  than  a  kangaroo  or  an 
elephant?  For  a  while  the  advocates  of 
special  creations  had  their  answer  ready. 
They  said  that  every  animal  is  best  suited 
to  the  conditions  in  which  he  lives,  that 
he  was  created  in  order  to  fit  those  condi- 
tions; therefore  God  has  repeatedly  cre- 
ated anew  the  sloth  type  of  animal  in 
South  America  because  it  has  all  along 
been  best  fitted  to  the  conditions  to  which 
animal  life  is  subjected  there. 

But  this  ingenious  argument  was  soon 
overthrown.  It  is  true  that  every  animal 
is  more  or  less  adapted  to  his  environ- 
ment, for  otherwise  he  would  at  once 
become  extinct;  but  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  is  best  adapted  to  that 
environment,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  he  can  maintain  himself  in  it 
against  all  comers.  Now  in  a  great  many 
instances  he  is  far  from  able  to  do  this. 
New  Zealand  grass  is  fast  disappearing 
before  grass  introduced  from  Europe, 
and  the  marsupials  of  Australia  are  being 
surely  and  steadily  extirpated  by  the  in- 
troduction of  species  with  widely  differ- 
ent structure  but  similar  habits.  Thus 
the  marsupial  rodent  is  vanishing  before 
the  European  rat  even  faster  than  the 
native  black  fellow  is  vanishing  in  pres- 
ence of  Englishmen.  Now  if  the  Creator 
followed  the  rule  of  putting  wild  species 
only  in  the  habitats  best  suited  to  them, 
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He  would  have  put  the  European  rat  in 
Australia,  and  not  the  marsupial  rodent. 
This  illustration  shows  how  far  the  old 
explanation  failed  to  suit  the  facts. 

It  is  now  understood  that  one  of 
the  principal  factors  in  establishing"  a 
high  degree  of  vitality  has  been  com- 
petition for  the  means  of  supporting  life. 
In  the  great  continental  mass  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  the  forms  of  life  have 
been  most  numerous  and  the  competition 
has  been  keenest;  hence  life,  both  animal 
and  vegetable,  has  been  more  strongly 
developed  than  elsewhere;  creatures  have 
been  produced  that  are  tougher  and  more 
resourceful  than  in  other  places;  they 
have  the  peculiar  combinations  of  quali- 
ties that  enable  their  possessors  to  live 
more  highly  developed.  Second  in  this 
respect  comes  North  America;  then  very 
far  below  it,  because  more  isolated, 
comes  South  America;  lowest  of  all, 
because  most  isolated,  comes  Australa- 
sia. Australian  man  is  the  lowest  of  the 
human  species,  having  not  arisen  to  the 
bow-and-arrow  stage;  the  Maori  of  New 
Zealand,  a  high  type  of  barbarian,  is  not 
indigenous,  but  a  comparatively  late  ar- 
rival; in  its  natural  history  generally 
Australasia  has  only  reached  a  point  at- 
tained in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  two 
or  three  geological  periods  ago.  In  the 
chalk  period  marsupials  abounded  in  Eu- 
rope, but  they  were  long  ago  extinguished 
by  placental  mammals  of  greater  vital- 
ity, and  the  same  thing  is  now  happen- 
ing in  Australasia.  The  true  reason  for 
the  resemblance  between  any  fauna  and 
its  predecessors  in  the  same  area  is  that 
the  later  forms  are  slightly  modified 
descendants  of  the  earlier  forms.  Thus 
there  arose  the  suspicion  that  the  millions 
of  separate  acts  of  creation  once  thought 
necessary  to  account  for  the  specific  forms 
of  plants  and  animals  were  as  unneces- 
sary and  improbable  as  the  series  of  con- 
vulsions formerly  imagined  as  the  causes 
of  geologic  change. 

Now  what  Darwin  did  was  the  same 
sort  of  thing  that  Newton  and  Lyell  had 
done.  He  asked  himself  if  there  was  not 
some  simple  and  familiar  cause  now 
operating  to  modify  plants  and  animals 
which  could  be  shown  to  have  been  in 
operation  through  past  ages ;  and,  further- 
more, if  such  a  cause  could  not  be  proved 
adequate  to  bring  about  truly  specific 


changes.  We  are  familiar  with  the  pro- 
duction of  new  breeds  of  horses  and  cat- 
tle, pigeons  and  fowl,  and  countless 
fruits  and  flowers,  through  human 
agency.  How  is  this  done?  Simply 
through  selection. 

I  need  not  follow  the  steps  by  which 
Darwin  reached  his  conclusions.  Selec- 
tion by  man  could  not  account  for  the 
origin  of  species,  but  the  leap  of  in- 
ference which  Darwin  took  from  hu- 
man selection  to  natural  selection,  the 
masterly  way  in  which  he  proved  that 
the  survival  of  favored  individuals  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  must  operate 
as  a  process  of  selection,  incessant,  ubi- 
quitous, and  unavoidable,  so  that  all  liv- 
ing things  are  from  birth  to  death  under 
its  sway — this  was  of  course  one  of  the 
most  memorable  achievements  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  It  was  in  the  highest  sense 
poetic  work,  introducing  mankind  to  a 
new  world  of  thought.  But  its  scientific 
character  lay  in  its  appealing  to  familiar 
agencies  to  assist  in  interpreting  the  un- 
known. Darwin's  theory  of  natural  se- 
lection covered  so  much  ground,  it  was 
substantiated  and  verified  in  such  a  host 
of  cases,  as  to  win  general  assent  to  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  which  had  before 
1860  been  accepted  only  by  a  compara- 
tively few  leading  minds. 

In  this  connection  let  me  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  point  out  the  fallacy  of  the 
common  notion  that  we  owe  to  Charles 
Darwin  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  No- 
thing of  the  sort.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  large  portions  of  the  general 
theory  of  evolution  which  Darwin  did 
not  even  understand.  His  theory  of  de- 
scent by  modifications  through  the  agency 
of  natural  selection  was  an  immensely 
important  contribution  to  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  but  it  should  no  more  be  con- 
founded with  that  doctrine  than  Lyell's 
geology  or  the  Newtonian  astronomy 
should  be  confounded  with  it.  If  Her- 
bert Spencer  had  not  lived  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  although  the  age  would 
have  been  full  of  illustrations  of  evolu- 
tion, contributed  by  Darwin  and  others, 
yet  in  all  probability  such  a  thing  as  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  would  not  have  been 
heard  of.  What,  then,  is  the  central 
pith  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution?  It  is 
simply  this:  That  the  changes  that  are 
going  on  throughout  the  universe,  so  far 
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as  our  scientific  methods  enable  us  to 
discern  and  follow  them,  are  not  chaotic 
or  unrelated,  but  follow  an  intelligible 
course  from  one  state  of  things  toward 
another;  and  more  particularly  that  the 
course  which  they  follow  is  like  that 
-  which  goes  on  during  the  development 
of  an  ovum  into  a  mature  animal. 

This  doctrine  of  evolution  started  in 
the  study  of  embryology,  a  department  in 
which  Darwin  had  but  little  first-hand 
knowledge.  Spencer's  forerunner  was  the 
great  Esthonian  naturalist  Karl  Ernst 
von  Baer,who  published  in  1829  a  wonder- 
ful book  generalizing  the  results  of  obser- 
vation up  to  that  time  on  the  embryology 
of  a  great  many  kinds  of  animal.  Cu- 
riously enough,  von  Baer  called  this  book 
a  "  History  of  Evolution,"  although  nei- 
ther then  nor  down  to  his  death  was  he 
an  evolutionist  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
So  far  from  it  was  he  that  in  his  later 
years  he  persistently  refused  to  accept 
Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection. 

Now,  in  studying  the  development  of 
an  individual  ovum  as  exemplified  in  a 
thousand  different  species  of  animals, 
von  Baer  arrived  at  a  group  of  technical 
formulas  so  general  that  they  cover  and 
describe  with  accuracy  the  series  of 
changes  that  occur  in  all  these  cases. 
In  other  words,  he  made  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  law  of  development  for  all 
physiological  species.  Now  Spencer's 
great  achievement  was  to  prove  that  von 
Baer's  law  of  development,  with  sundry 
modifications,  applies  to  the  succession 
of  phenomena  in  the  whole  universe  so 
far  as  known  to  us. 

Spencer  took  the  development  of  the 
solar  system  according  to  the  theories 
of  Kant  and  Laplace;  he  took  the  geo- 
logic development  of  the  earth  accord- 
ing to  the  school  of  Lyell;  he  took 
the  development  of  plant  and  animal 
life  upon  the  earth's  surface  according 
to  Linnseus  and  Cuvier,  supplemented 
and  rectified  by  Hooker  and  LIuxley;  and 
he  showed  that  all  these  multifarious  and 
apparently  unrelated  phenomena  have 
through  countless  ages  been  proceeding 
according  to  the  very  law  which  expresses 
the  development  of  an  individual  embryo. 
In  addition  to  this,  Spencer  furnished 
an  especially  elaborate  illustration  of  his 
theory  in  a  treatise  upon  psychology,  in 
which  he  traced  the  evolution  of  mind 


from  the  first  appearance  of  rudimentary 
nerve  systems  in  creatures  as  low  as  star- 
fishes up  to  the  most  abstruse  and  complex 
operations  of  human  intelligence,  and  he 
showed  that  throughout  this  vast  region 
the  phenomena  conformed  to  his  law.  This 
was  by  far  the  profoundest  special  re- 
search that  has  ever  been  made  on  the 
subject  of  evolution,  and  it  was  published 
four  years  before  Spencer  had  ever  heard 
of  Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection. 
In  those  days  Spencer's  attitude  toward 
such  questions  was  much  more  Lamarck- 
ian  than  Darwinian — that  is  to  say,  he 
attributed  far  greater  importance  to  such 
agencies  as  the  cumulative  effects  of  use 
and  disuse  than  Darwin  ever  did;  but 
when  Darwin's  great  work  appeared, 
Spencer  cordially  welcomed  him  as  a 
most  powerful  auxiliary.  Spencer's  next 
achievement  was  to  point  out  some  of 
the  most  essential  features  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind  as  socially  organized, 
and  to  make  it  practically  certain  that 
with  the  further  advance  in  knowledge 
this  group  of  phenomena  also  will  be  em- 
braced under  the  one  great  law  of  evolu- 
tion. And  there  was  still  one  thing  more 
which  Spencer  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
accomplished.  The  generalization  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  forces,  which  was  begun 
a  century  ago  by  Count  Rumford  when 
he  recognized  heat  as  a  mode  of  molec- 
ular motion,  was  consummated  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  when  Dr.  Joule 
showed  mathematically  just  how  much 
heat  is  equivalent  to  just  how  much  vis- 
ible motion,  and  when  the  researches  of 
Helmholtz,  Mayer,  and  Faraday  com- 
pleted the  grand  demonstration  that 
light  and  heat  and  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity and  visible  motion  are  all  inter- 
changeable one  into  the  other,  and  are 
continually  thus  interchanging  from  mo- 
ment to  moment.  Now  Spencer  showed 
that  the  universal  process  of  evolution 
as  described  in  his  formula  not  only  con- 
forms to  the  development  of  an  individ- 
ual life  as  generalized  by  von  Baer,  but 
is  itself  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
perpetual  metamorphosis  of  energy  that 
was  detected  by  the  great  thinkers  above 
named,  from  Rumford  to  TTelmholtz. 
Had  he  only  accomplished  the  former 
part  of  the  task,  his  place  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  would  have  been  that  of 
a  greater  Kepler;  as  it  is,  his  place  is  un- 
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doubtedly  that  of  a  greater  Newton.  The 
achievement  is  so  stupendous  that  that  of 
Darwin  is  fairly  dwarfed  in  comparison. 
In  Spencer's  law  of  evolution  the  unifica- 
tion of  nature  is  carried  to  something 
like  completeness. 

Now  with  regard  to  some  of  the  scien- 
tific truths,  methods,  and  habits  which 
I  have  alluded  to  as  characteristic  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  and  its  pioneers,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  have  begun  to  per- 
meate the  thought  of  our  time  in  many 
directions.  Take,  for  example,  the  writ- 
ing of  history.  There  was  a  time  when 
historians  dealt  mainly  in  personal  de- 
tails, in  the  intrigues  of  courts,  and  in 
battles  and  sieges;  when  the  study  of 
some  conspicuous  personality  like  Luther 
or  Napoleon  was  supposed  to  suffice  for 
the  understanding  of  the  historic  move- 
ments of  his  time;  when  it  could  be  said 
of  sundry  decisive  battles  that  a  contrary 
event  would  have  essentially  altered  the 
direction  of  human  development  through 
all  subsequent  ages;  when  some  writers 
even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the 
biographies  of  all  great  men  lumped  to- 
gether would  be  equivalent  to  a  history 
of  mankind.  Throughout  this  whole 
school  of  writing  you  may  detect  that 
fondness  for  the  unusual  and  catastrophic 
that  used  to  characterize  the  scientific 
mind  when  untrained  in  modern  meth- 
ods and  results.  Now  the  past  genera- 
tion has  seen  the  method  of  treating  his- 
tory quite  revolutionized.  In  the  study 
of  political  institutions  and  economic 
conditions  we  are  endeavoring  to  under- 
stand the  cumulative  action  of  minute 
but  incessant  causes,  such  as  we  see  in 
operation  around  us.  We  endeavor  to 
carry  to  the  interpretation  of  past  ages 
the  experience  derived  from  our  own; 
and  knowing  that  nothing  is  more  trea- 
cherous than  hasty  generalizations  from 
analogy,  we  devote  to  the  institutions 
and  conditions  of  past  ages  and  our  own 
a  study  of  most  exacting  and  microscopic 
minuteness  in  order  that  we  may  guard 
against  error  in  our  conclusions.  The 
result  of  this  new  method  is  a  very  con- 
siderable revolution  in  our  opinions  of 
the  past  and  our  feelings  toward  it,  while 
an  enormous  mass  of  facts  that  our 
grandfathers  would  have  called  insuffer- 
ably tedious  have  become  invested  for  us 
with  absorbing  interest. 


Or,  to  cite  something  more  immediate- 
ly practical,  if  you  consider  the  projects 
which  men  have  in  various  ages  enter- 
tained for  reforming  society,  you  will 
find  that  along  with  experience  goes  a 
naive  faith  that  some  sovereign  decree, 
or  some  act  of  parliament,  or  some  cun- 
ningly devised  constitution,  or  some  hap- 
pily planned  referendum  will  at  once  ac- 
complish the  desired  result.  But  cold, 
hard  experience  soon  shows  that  sovereign 
edicts  may  be  neglected,  that  it  is  far 
easier  to  make  statutes  than  to  enforce 
them,  and  that  in  such  a  delicate  and 
complex  structure  as  that  of  society  the 
operation  of  laws  and  constitutions  is 
liable  to  differ  very  widely  from  what 
was  anticipated.  The  great  difficulty  of 
securing  wise  legislation  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  almost  all  statute-books 
nine-tenths  of  the  legislation  comes  un- 
der the  class  which  might  be  introduced 
as  an  act  to  repeal  an  act.  Continually 
we  find  men  asserting  in  one  breath  that 
human  nature  is  always  the  same,  and  in 
the  next  moment  assuming  that  it  may 
be  extensively  remodelled  by  some  happy 
feat  of  legislation.  Now  the  mental  hab- 
its that  come  from  a  study  of  evolution 
lead  us  to  very  different  views  upon  such 
matters.  We  can  produce  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  that  human  nature  is  not 
always  the  same,  while  we  also  recognize 
that  it  cannot  be  suddenly  or  violently 
modified  by  any  governmental  might  or 
cunning.  We  recognize  that  one  must 
not  expect  to  take  a  mass  of  poor  units 
and  organize  them  into  an  excellent  sum 
total.  We  do  not  imagine  that  a  com- 
munity of  Hottentots  would  be  partic- 
ularly benefited  by  our  Eederal  Constitu- 
tion any  more  than  they  would  feel  com- 
fortable in  our  clothes. 

As  the  disclosures  of  the  past  century 
become  assimilated  in  our  mental  struc- 
ture, we  see  that  man  is  now  justified 
in  feeling  himself  as  never  before  a  part 
of  nature;  that  the  universe  is  no  inhos- 
pitable wandering  -  place,  but  his  own 
home ;  that  the  mighty  sweep  of  its  events 
from  age  to  age  is  but  the  working  out 
of  a  cosmic  drama  in  which  his  part  is 
the  leading  one;  and  that  all  is  an  end- 
less manifestation  of  one  all-pervading 
creative  Power,  Protean  in  its  myriad 
phases,  yet  essentially  similar  to  the  con- 
scious soul  within  us. 


THE  VERY  J*MAIX  PER  JON 

By  Annie  Hamilton  Donnell 


M 


ISS  SALOME'S  face  was  gently 
frowning  as  she  wrote. 

"  Dear  John,"  the  letter  be- 
gan,— "  It's  all  very  well  except  one 
thing.  I  wonder  you  didn't  think  of 
that.  I'm  thinking  of  it  most  of  the 
time,  and  it  takes  away  so  much  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  rose-garden  and  the  rasp- 
berry-bushes !  Anne  is  in  raptures  over 
the  raspberry-bushes. 

"  Yes,  the  raspberries  and  the  roses 
are  all  right.  And  I  like  the  stone  wall 
with  the  woodbine  over  it.  (Good  boy, 
you  remembered  that,  didn't  you?)  And 
the  apple-tree  and  the  horse-chestnut 
and  the  elm — of  course  I  like  them. 

"  The  house  is  just  big  enough  and 
just  small  enough,  and  there's  a  trunk- 
•  closet,  as  I  stipulated.  And  Anne's  room 
nas  a  £  southern  exposure  '  —  Anne's 
crazy  spot  is  southern  exposures.  Mine's 
it.  Dear,  dear,  John,  how  could  you  for- 
get it!  That  everything  else^closets 
and  stone  walls  and  exposures — should 
be  to  my  mind  but  that!  Well,  I  am 
thinking  of  moving  out,  before  I  move 
in.  But  I  haven't  told  Anne.  Anne  is 
the  kind  of  person  not  to  tell,  until  the 
last  moment.  It  saves  one's  nerves — 
heigho!  I  thought  I  was  coming  here  to 
get  away  from  nerves !  I  was  so  satis- 
fied. I  really  meant  to  thank  you,  John, 
until  I  discovered — it.  Oh  yes,  I  know 
— Elizabeth  is  looking  over  your  shoul- 
der, and  you  two  are  saying  something 
that  is  unfit  for  publication  about  old 
maids!     My  children,  then  thank  the 
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Lord  you  aren't  either  of  you  old  maids. 
Make  the  most  of  it." 

Miss  Salome  let  her  pen  slip  to  the 
bare  floor  and  gazed  before  her  wistful- 
ly. The  room  was  in  the  dreary  early 
stages  of  unpacking,  but  it  was  not  of 
that  Miss  Salome  was  thinking.  Her 
eyes  were  gazing  out  of  the  window  at 
a  thin  gray  trail  of  smoke  against  the 
blue  ground  of  the  sky.  She  could  see 
the  little  house,  too,  brown  and  tiny  and 
a  little  battered.  She  could  see  the 
clothes-line,  and  count  easily  enough  the 
pairs  of  little  stockings  on  it.  She 
caught  up  the  pen  again  fiercely. 

"  There  are  eight,"  she  wrote.  "  Al- 
lowing two  legs  to  a  child,  doesn't  that 
make  four?  John  Dearborn,  you  have 
bought  me  a  house  next  door  to  four 
children !  I  think  I  shall  begin  to  put 
the  books  back  to-night.  As  ill  luck  will 
have  it,  they  are  all  unpacked. 

"  I  have  said  nothing  to  Anne ;  Anne 
has  said  nothing  to  me.  But  we  both 
know.  She  has  counted  the  stockings 
too.  We  are  both  old  maids.  No,  I 
have  not  seen  them  yet, — anything  but 
their  stockings  on  the  clothes-line.  But 
the  mother  is  not  a  washer-woman, — 
there  is  no  hope.  I  don't  know  how  I 
know  she  isn't  a  washer-woman,  but  I 
do.  It  is  impressed  upon  me.  So  there 
are  four  children,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Lord  knows  how  many  babies  still  in 
socks !    I  cannot  forgive  you,  John." 

Miss  Salome  had  been  abroad  for 
many   years.     Stricken    suddenly  with 


homesickness,  she  and  her  ancient  serv- 
ing-woman, Anne,  had  fled  across  seas  to 
their  native  land.  Miss  Salome  had  first 
commissioned  John,  long-suffering  John, 
— adviser,  business  *■  manager,  brother, — 
to  find  her  a  snug  little  home  with  speci- 
fied adjuncts  of  trunk-closets,  elm,  ap- 
ple, and  horse-chestnut  trees,  woodbiney 
stone  walls, — and  a  "  southern  exposure  " 
for  Anne.  John  had  done  his  best.  But 
how  could  he  have  forgotten,  and  Eliza- 
beth have  forgotten,  and  Miss  Salome 
herself  have  forgotten — it?  Every  one 
knew  Miss  Salome's  distaste  for  little 
children.  Anne's  too,  though  Anne  was 
more  taciturn  than  her  mistress. 
"  Hullo!" 

Miss  Salome  started.  In  the  door- 
way stood  a  very  small  person  in  blue 
jeans  overalls. 

"  Hullo !  I  want  your  money  or  your 
life!    I'm  a  'wayman." 

"A — what?"  Miss  Salome  managed  to 
ejaculate.  The  Very  Small  Person  ad- 
vanced a  few  feet  into  the  room. 

Bobber,  you  know; — you  know  what 
robbers  are,  don't  you?    I'm  one.  You 


needn't  call  me  a  highwayman,  I'm  so — 
so  low.  Just  'wayman  '11  do.  Why,  gra- 
cious !  you  ain't  afraid,  are  you  ?  You 
needn't  be, — I  won't  hurt  you!"  and  a 
sweet-toned,  delighted  little  laugh  ech- 
oed through  the  bare  room.  "  You 
needn't  give  me  your  money  or  your 
life.    Never  mind.    I'll  'scuse  you." 

Miss  Salome  uttered  no  word  at  all. 
Of  course  this  boy  belonged  in  a  pair 
of  those  stockings  over  there.  It  was 
no  more  than  was  to  be  expected. 

"It's  1(  me.  I'm  not  a  'wayman  any 
more, — just  me.  I  heard  you'd  come,  so 
I  thought  I'd  come  an'  see  you.  You 
glad  ?  Why  don't  you  ask  me  will  I 
take  a  seat?" 

"Will  I— will  you  take  a  seat?"  re- 
peated Miss  Salome,  as  if  she  were  say- 
ing a  lesson.  The  Very  Small  Person 
climbed  into  a  chair. 

"Looks  pretty  bad  here,  doesn't  it? 
I  guess  you  forgot  to  sweep,"  he  said, 
assuming  social  curves  in  his  plump  lit- 
tle body.  He  had  the  air  of  having 
come  to  stay.  Miss  Salome's  lips,  under 
orders  to  tighten,  found  themselves  un- 


expectedly  relaxing  into  a  smile.  The 
Very  Small  Person  was  amusing. 

"  We've  got  a  sofy,  an'  a  rockin'-chair. 
The  sofy's  new,  but  Chessie's  broke  a 
hole  in  it." 

"Are  there  four  of  you?"  Miss  Sa- 
lome asked,  abruptly.  It  was  the  Very 
Small  Person's  turn  to  start  now. 

"  Me  ? — gracious !  four  o'  me  ?  I  guess 
you're  out  o'  your  head,  aren't —  Oh,  you 
mean  child' en!  Well,  there's  five,  'thout 
countin'  the  spandy  new  one, — she's  too 
little  to  count." 

Five, — six,  with  the  spandy  new  one ! 
Miss  Salome's  gaze  wandered  from  the 
piles  of  books  on  the  floor  to  the  empty 
packing-boxes,  as  if  trying  to  find  the 
shortest  distance. 

"  There  are  only  four  pairs  on  the 
line,"  she  murmured  weakly, — "  stock- 
ings," she  added.  The  Very  Small  Per- 
son nodded  comprehendingly. 

"  I  don't  wear  'em  summers, — I  guess 
you  didn't  notice  I  was  in  my  bare  feet, 
did  you?  Well,  I  am.  It's  a  savin'. 
The  rest  are  nothing  but  girls — I'm  all 
the   boy   we've   got.     Boys   are  tough. 


But  I  don't  s'pose  you  ever  was  one, 
so  you  don't  know  ?"  There  was  an 
upward  inflection  to  the  voice  "of  the 
Very  Small  Person.  An  answer  seemed 
expected. 

"  No, — no,  I  never  was  one,"  Miss  Sa- 
lome said,  hastily.  She  could  hear 
Anne's  plodding  steps  in  the  hall.  It 
would  be  embarrassing  to  have  Anne 
come  in  now.  But  the  footsteps  plodded 
by.  After  more  conversation  on  a  sur- 
prising number  of  topics,  the  Very  Small 
Person  climbed  out  of  the  chair. 

"  I've  had  a  'joyable  time,  an'  I'll  be 
pleased  to  come  again,  thank  you,"  he 
said,  with  cheerful  politeness.  "  I'm 
glad  you've  come, — I  like  you,  but  I 
hope  you'll  sweep  your  floor."  He  re- 
treated a  few  steps,  then  faced  about 
again  and  advanced  into  the  enemy's 
near  neighborhood.  He  was  holding  out 
a  very  small,  brown,  unwashed  hand. 
"  I  forgot  'bout  shakin'  hands,"  he 
smiled.  "  Le's.  I  hope  you  like  me,  too, 
an'  I  guess  you  do,  don't  you?  Every- 
body does.  Nobody  ever  didn't  like  me 
in  my  life,  an'  I'm  seven.  Good-by." 
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Miss  Salome  heard  him  patter  down 
the  hall,  and  she  half  thought — she  was 
not  sure — that  at  the  kitchen  door  he 
stopped.  Half  an  hour  afterward  she 
sa  w  a  very  small  person  crossing  the  rose- 
garden.  If  there  was  something  in  his 
hands  that  he  was  eating,  Miss  Salome 
never  asked  Anne  about  it.  It  was  not 
her  way  to  ask  Anne  questions.  It  was 
not  Anne's  way  to  ask  her.  The  letter 
to  John  was  finished,  oddly  enough, 
without  further  mention  of — it.  Miss 
Salome  got  the  broom  and  swept  the  bare 
big  room  carefully.  She  hummed  a  little 
as  she  worked.  Out  in  the  kitchen 
Anne  was  humming  too. 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  little  place,  especial- 
ly the  stone  wall  and  the  woodbine," 
Miss  Salome  was  thinking ;  "  Pm  glad 
I  specified  woodbine  and  stone  walls. 
John  would  never  have  thought.  So 
many  other  things  are  pleasant  too ; 
but,  dear,  dear,  it  is  very  unfortunate 
about  that  one  thing!"  Still  Miss  Sa- 
lome hummed,  and  after  tea  she  got 
Anne  to  help  her  move  out  the  empty 
packing-boxes. 

The  next  day  the  Very  Small  Person 
came  again.  This  time  he  was  a  ped- 
dler, with  horse-chestnut  "  apples "  to 
sell,  and  rose-petal  pies.  He  said  they 
were  bargains. 

"  You  can  truly  eat  the  pies,"  he  re- 
marked. "  There's  a  little  sugar  in  'em. 
I  saved  it  off  the  top  o'  her  bun,"  in- 
dicating Anne's  locality  with  a  jerk  of 
his  little  cropped  head.  So  it  was  a  fact, 
was  it  ?  He  had  been  eating  something 
when  he  crossed  the  rose-garden?  Miss 
Salome  wondered  at  Anne. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next, — every  day 
the  Very  Small  Person  came,  always 
in  a  new  character.  Miss  Salome  found 
herself  watching  for  him.  She  could 
catch  the  little  blue  glint  of  very  small 
overalls  as  soon  as  they  got  to  the  far 
side  of  the  rose-garden.  But  for  Anne, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  week  she  would 
have  gone  out  to  meet  him.  Dear,  dear, 
but  for  Miss  Salome,  Anne  would  have 
gone ! 

The  Very  Small  Person  confided  his 
troubles  to  Miss  Salome.  He  told  her 
how  hard  it  was  to  be  the  only  boy  — 
how  impossible,  of  course,  it  was  to  play 
girly  plays,  and  how  he  had  longed  to 
find   a   congenial   spirit.  Mysteriously 


enough,  the  Very  Small  Person  appeared 
confident  that  he  had  found  the  congenial 
spirit  at  last.  Miss  Salome's  petticoats 
seemed  no  obstacle.  He  showed  her  his 
pocketful  of  treasures.  He  taught  her 
to  whittle,  and  how  to  bear  it  when  she 
"  bleeded."  He  taught  her  to  whistle, — 
very  softly,  on  account  of  Anne.  (He 
taught  Anne,  too, — softly,  on  account  of 
Miss  Salome.)  He  let  her  make  sails 
for  his  boats,  and  sew  on  his  buttons, — 
those  that  Anne  didn't  sew  on. 

"Dear  John,"  wrote  Miss  Salome, 
"  the  raspberries  are  ripe.  When  you 
were  a  very  small  person — say  seven — 
did  you  ever  mash  them  between  rasp- 
berry leaves,  with  1  sugar  in,'  and  call 
them  pies, — and  eat  them?  They  are 
really  palatable.  Of  course  it  is  a  little 
risky  on  account  of  possible  bugs.  I 
don't  remember  that  you  were  a  remark- 
able little  boy.  Were  you?  Did  you 
ever  play  you  were  a  highwayman,  or  an 
elephant,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 
Queer  I  can't  remember. 

"  Anne  is  delighted  with  her  southern 
exposure,  but  she  has  never  said  so.  That 
is  why  I  know  she  is.  I  am  delighted 
with  the  roses  and  the  closets  and  the 
horse  -  chestnut  —  especially  the  horse- 
chestnut.  That  is  where  we  play— 
I  mean  it  is  most  pleasant  there,  hot 
afternoons.  Did  you  use  to  dote  on 
horse  -  chestnuts  ?  Queer  boys  should. 
But  I  rather  like  them  myself,  in  a  way, 
— out  of  the  way !  We  have  picked  up 
a  hundred  and  seventeen."  Miss  Salome 
dropped  into  the  plural  number  inno- 
cently, and  Elizabeth  laughed  over 
John's  shoulder.  Elizabeth  did  the  read- 
ing between  the  lines.  John  was  only  a 
man. 

One  day  the  Very  Small  Person  was 
late.  He  came  from  the  direction  of 
the  stable  that  adjoined  Miss  Salome's 
house.  He  was  excited  and  breathless. 
A  fur  rug  was  draped  around  his  shoul- 
ders and  trailed  uncomfortably  behind 
him. 

"  Come  on,"  he  cried,  eagerly.  "  It's 
a  circus !  I'm  the  grizzled  bear.  There's 
a  four-legged  girl — Chessie,  you  know, 
with  stockin's  on  her  hands,  —  and  a 
Manx  rooster  ('thout  any  tail),  and,  oh, 
my!  the  splendidest  livin'  skeleton  you 
ever  saw !  I  want  you  to  be  man'ger — 
come  on !    It's  easy  enough.    You  poke 
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us  with  a  stick,  an'  we  perform.  I 
dance,  an'  the  four-legged  girl  walks, 
an'  the  rooster  crows,  an'  the  skeleton 
skel —  Oh,  well,  you  needn't  poke  the 
skeleton." 

The  Very  Small  Person  paused  for 
breath.  Miss  Salome  laid  aside  her 
work.  Where  was  Anne? — but  the  sta- 
ble could  be  reached  without  passing 
the  kitchen  windows.  Saturdays  Anne 
was  very  busy,  anyway. 

"  I'm  ready,"  laughed  Miss  Salome. 
She  had  never  been  a  circus-manager, 
but  she  could  learn.  It  was  easier  than 
whittling.  Together  they  hurried  away 
to  the  stable.  At  the  door  Miss  Salome 
came  to  an  abrupt  stop.  An  astonished 
exclamation  escaped  her. 

The  living  skeleton  sat  on  an  empty 
barrel,  lean  and  grave  and  patient.  The 
living  skeleton  also  uttered  an  excla- 
mation. She  and  the  circus-manager 
gazed  at  each  other  in  a  remarkable  way, 
as  if  under  a  spell. 

"  Come  on !"  shouted  the  grizzled  bear. 

After  that,  Miss  Salome  and  Anne 
were  not  so  reserved.  What  was  the  use  ? 
And  it  was  much  easier,  after  all,  to  be 


found  out.  Things  ran  along  smoothly 
and  pleasantly  after  that. 

Late  in  the  autumn,  Elizabeth,  look- 
ing over  John's  shoulder  one  day,  laugh- 
ed, then  cried  out  sharply.  "  Oh !"  she 
said;  "oh,  I  am  sorry!"  And  John  ech- 
oed her  an  instant  later. 

"  Dear  John,"  the  letter  said,  "  when 
you  were  little  were  you  ever  very  sick, 
and  did  you  die?  Oh,  I  see,  but  don't 
laugh.  I  think  I  am  a  little  out  of  my 
head  to-day.  One  is  when  one  is  anx- 
ious. And  the  Very  Small  Person  is 
very  sick.  I  found  Anne  crying  a  little 
while  ago,  and  just  now  she  came  in  and 
found  me.    She  didn't  mind;  I  don't. 

"  He  did  not  come  yesterday  or  the 
day  before.  Yesterday  I  went  to  see 
why.  Anne  was  just  coming  away  from 
the  door.  ''  He's  sick,'  she  said,  in  her 
crisp,  sharp  way, — you  know  it,  John, — 
but  she  was  white  in  the  face.  The  little 
mother  came  to  the  door.  Queer  I  had 
never  seen  her  before, — the  Very  Small 
Person  has  her  blue  eyes. 

"  There  were  two  or  three  small  per- 
sons clinging  to  her,  and  the  very  small- 
est one  I  ever  saw  was  in  her  arms.  She 
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looked  fright — "  The  letter  broke  off 
abruptly  here.  Another  slip  was  enclosed 
that  began  as  abruptly.  "  Anne  says  it 
is  scarlet  fever.  The  doctor  has  been 
there  just  now.  I  am  going  to  have  him 
brought  over  here  —  you  know  I  don't 
mean  the  doctor.  And  you  would  not 
smile,  either  of  you  —  not  Elizabeth, 
anyway,  for  she  will  think  of  her  own 
babies — " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  Elizabeth  cried,  "  I  am 
thinking !" 

" — That  is  why  he  must  not  stay  over 
there.  There  are  so  many  babies.  I  am 
going  over  there  now." 

The  letter  that  followed  this  one  was 
a  week  delayed. 

"  Dear  John,"  it  said, — "  you  must 
be  looking  out  for  another  place.  If 
anything  should — he  is  very  sick,  John! 
And  I  could  not  stay  here  without  him. 
Nor  Anne.  John,  would  you  ever  think 
that  Anne  was  born  a  nurse?  Well,  the 
Lord  made  her  one.  I  have  found  it  out. 
Not  with  a  little  dainty  white  cap  on, 
and  a  nurse's  apron, — not  that  kind,  but 
with  light,  cool  fingers  and  a  great  ten- 
der heart.  That  is  the  Lord's  kind,  and 
it's  Anne.  She  is  taking  beautiful  care 
of  our  Very  Small  Person.  The  little 
mother  and  I  appreciate  Anne.  But  he 
is  very,  very  sick,  John. 

"  I  could  not  stay  here.  Why,  there 
isn't  a  spot  that  wouldn't  remind  me! 
There's  a  faint  little  path  worn  in  the 


grass  beside  the  stone  wall  where  he  has 
been  '  sentry.'  There's  a  bare  spot  under 
the  horse-chestnut  where  he  played  black- 
smith and  (  shoe-ed  '  the  saw-horse.  And 
he  used  to  pounce  out  on  me  from  behind 
the  old  elm  and  demand  my  money  or 
my  life, — he  was  a  highwayman  the  first 
time  I  saw  him.  I've  bought  rose  pies 
and  horse-chestnut  apples  of  him  on  the 
front  door-steps.  We've  played  circus  in 
the  barn.  We've  been  Indians  and  gyp- 
sies and  Rough  Riders  all  over  the  place. 
You  must  look  round  for  another  one, 
John.    I  can't  stay  here. 

"  Here's  Anne.  She  says  he  is  asleep 
now.  Before  he  went  he  sent  word  to  me 
that  he  was  a  wounded  soldier,  and  he 
wished  I'd  make  a  red  cross  and  sew  it 
on  Anne's  sleeve.  I  must  go  and  make 
it.  Good-by.  The  letter  will  not  smell 
good  because  I  shall  fumigate  it,  on  ac- 
count of  Elizabeth's  babies.  You  need 
not  be  afraid." 

There  was  no  letter  at  all  the  next 
week,  early  or  late,  and  they  were  afraid 
the  Very  Small  Person  was  dead.  Eliza- 
beth hugged  her  babies  close  and  cried 
softly  over  their  little  bright  heads. 
Then  shortly  afterward  the  telegram 
came,  and  she  laughed — and  cried — over 
that.  It  was  as  welcome  as  it  was  guilt- 
less of  punctuation : 

"  Thank  the  Lord  J ohn  the  very  small 
person  is  going  to  get  well." 


The  Painted-Cup 

BY  MILDRED  I.  McNEAL 

Along  the  common  way 
Where,  in  the  drifting  dust  and  white  sunshine, 

The  green  thrives  as  it  may, 
There  lifts  all  day 
The  scarlet  beauty  of  the  painted-cup — 
One  almost  sees  the  sparkle  of  the  wine. 

And  when  the  road  is  steep 
And  very  long,  and  day  is  at  the  noon, 

And  the  first  zest  that  comes  from  sleep 
Is  hard  to  keep, 
We  break  the  long  miles  at  the  scarlet  cups, 
And  drink  our  draughts  of  color  and  trudge  on. 


ANTHONY  WAYNE 


A  Sane  View  of 

BY  JOHN 

IN  reading  the  story  of  the  American 
Revolution  it  is  observed  that  when 
the  fighting  season  of  1779  opened, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  in  command  of 
14,000  British  soldiers  stationed  at  New 
York,  and  that  he  had  received  orders 
(dated  January  23,  1779)  "  to  bring  Mr. 
Washington  to  a  general  and  decisive 
action  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign." 

To  accomplish  this  work  with  an  in- 
adequate force,  Clinton  went  up  the 
Hudson,  as  if  to  attack  West  Point  ("  the 
key  of  the  continent"),  and  on  May  31 
took  possession  of  that  stubbed  thumb 
of  a  promontory  called  Stony  Point. 

Washington  had  passed  the  winter  at 
Middlebrook,  New  Jersey.  Seeing  West 
Point  threatened,  as  he  supposed,  he 
marched  to  the  Highlands  pass  called 
Smith  Clove,  and  there  stopped,  to  the 
grief  of  the  British  commander,  who  had 
no  thought  of  attacking  West  Point,  but 
was  anxious,  instead,  to  capture  Middle- 
brook,  threaten  the  American  base  of 
supplies  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and 
thus  draw  Washington  out  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  decisive  trial  of  strength 
mentioned  in  the  orders  from  the  King. 

Then  Clinton  endeavored  to  draw 
Washington  across  the  Hudson  by  send- 
ing (July  3)  Try  on  to  ravage  Connecti- 
cut. But  instead  of  chasing  Tryon, 
Washington  determined  to  capture  Stony 
Point,  and  with  that  the  first  great  op- 
portunity of  one  known  to  history  as 
"  Mad  Anthony  "  Wayne  had  come. 

The  sanest  brigadier  -  general  in  the 
patriot  army  was  Mad  Anthony  Wayne. 
Note  these  facts  in  the  story  of  his  life 
theretofore:  In  1775  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  of 
Safety,  and  "  assiduously  applied  his 
mind  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  military 
tactics."  He  "  ransacked  history "  for 
descriptions  of  battles,  and  he  gathered 
the  men  of  the  country-side  into  squads 
and  companies  to  teach  them  to  handle 
guns,  and  how  to  march  soldier-fashion. 
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Anthony  Wayne 

R.  SPEARS 

He  was  unanimously  chosen  colonel  of 
one  of  the  first  four  regiments  called 
from  Pennsylvania.  He  attracted  favor- 
able consideration  from  his  superiors  by 
bringing  off  the  defeated  Americans  in 
the  disastrous  expedition  against  Trois 
Rivieres,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  July, 
1776. 

A  brigadier's  commission  soon  follow- 
ed this  work,  and  in  1777  he  joined  Wash- 
ington. At  Brandy  wine  he  held  Chadd's 
Ford  against  numbers  equal  to  Washing- 
ton's entire  army  "  till  near  sunset."  In 
the  battle  of  Germantown  he  was  leading 
his  men  to  certain  victory  when  another 
American  officer,  blinded  by  rum  and 
the  prevailing  fog,  attacked  him  for  the 
enemy. 

And  then  came  Monmouth,  where, 
curiously  enough,  he  was  distinguished 
by  a  speech.  The  British  were  marching 
across  New  Jersey  toward  Sandy  Hook. 
When  near  Monmouth,  Washington  call- 
ed a  council  of  war,  and  asked  his  gen- 
erals whether  they  would  attack  the 
enemy.  One  after  another  of  these  ad- 
visers told  why  it  was  inexpedient  to 
risk  a  battle.  They  cited  many  a  prece- 
dent and  evolved  strong  arguments  in 
support  of  their  views ;  but  when  the  turn 
of  Wayne  had  come,  and  Washington 
said  to  him,  "  What  would  you  do,  gen- 
eral?" he  arose  in  his  place,  and  said, 
with  emphasis, 

"Fight,  sir!" 

It  was  the  greatest  speech  known  to 
the  records  of  the  American  councils  of 
war.  There  were  only  two  of  the  other 
officers  in  that  council  who  agreed  with 
him,  but  Washington  was  one  of  the  two, 
and  "  fight,  sir,"  would  have  won  a 
glorious  victory  but  for  the  treason  of 
Lee. 

Like  unto  this  speech  were  his  words 
when  Washington,  after  appointing  him 
to  the  command  of  the  force  that  was  to 
attack  Stony  Point,  and  pointing  out  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  asked  him  if  he 
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would  risk  storming  the  works  by  day- 
light.   He  said, 

"  General,  if  you  will  only  plan  it,  I 
will  storm  hell." 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  placed  a  garrison 
of  607  men,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry  Johnson,  at  Stony  Point.  The 
promontory  was  naturally  one  of  the 
strongest  points  on  the  Hudson — a  rug- 
ged mass  of  rock  rising  150  feet  above 
the  water,  and  projecting  half  a  mile 
into  the  river.  It  was  joined  to  the 
mainland  by  a  marsh  that  was  not  to 
be  passed  by  an  assaulting  party  save  at 
a  causeway  built  across  its  centre,  and 
at  each  end,  where  a  narrow  beach  of 
sand  was  exposed  at  low  water. 

On  the  uneven  crown  ,  of  this  mass  of 
rock  seven  detached  batteries  were  thrown 
up  and  armed  with  ten  heavy  guns  and  a 
dozen  smaller  ones.  Across  the  landward 
side  of  the  batteries  two  strong  lines  of 
abatis  ran  from  water  to  water,  the 
lower  line  of  abatis  being  supported  by 
three  smaller  earth-works.  The  British 
called  the  promontory  their  "  Little  Gi- 
braltar." 

In  fact,  so  strong  was  the  position 
that  Washington  decided  (July  10),  af- 
ter a  careful  examination,  that  an  open 
assault  would  fail.  A  night  attack  was 
then  planned,  and  the  necessary  force  was 
ordered  to  assemble  near  Eort  Mont- 
gomery. This  force  was  made  up  of  the 
pick  of  Washington's  forces.  There  were 
men  who  had  fought  at  Bunker  Hill, 
stormed  the  gates  at  Quebec,  defended 
the  fords  at  Brandywine,  charged  through 
the  fog  at  Germantown,  suffered  at  Val- 
ley Eorge,  driven  the  enemy  from  Mon- 
mouth. And  they  knew  and  trusted  Mad 
Anthony  W^ayne.  They  reached  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous,  1350  strong,  in  the 
forenoon  of  July  15,  and  were  at  once 
ordered  on  parade,  "  clean  shaved  and 
well  powdered,"  and  yet  equipped  as  if 
for  battle,  in  order  that  the  general 
might  judge  "  of  their  provision  and 
readiness." 

And  while  Wayne  inspected  his  men 
and  their  equipments,  Major  Harry  Lee, 
with  150  scouts,  killed  every  dog  within 
three  miles  of  the  swamp  behind  Stony 
Point,  and  held  up  every  human  being 
found  anywhere  near  the  point  of  attack. 

It  was  exactly  twelve  o'clock  noon  when 
General  Wayne  had  finished  inspecting 


his  new  command,  but  when  the  men 
were  expecting  an  order  to  go  to  their 
quarters,  their  general  faced  them  to 
the  south,  and  marched  them  away  into 
the  leafy  defile  between  Thorn  and  Bear 
mountains,  on  a  rude  trail  that  led  them 
through  the  mountains,  until  at  eight 
o'clock  that  night  they  halted  at  the 
farm  of  David  Springsteel,  a  mile  and  a 
half  back  of  Stony  Point. 

Not  a  man  in  the  ranks  had  learned 
their  destination,  and  not  a  man  had  been 
allowed  to  leave  the  ranks  on  any  account 
unless  accompanied  by  a  commissioned 
officer. 

At  Springsteel's  three  columns  were 
formed — one  of  three  regiments,  one  of 
one  regiment,  and  one  of  two  companies. 
A  stout  piece  of  white  paper  was  given 
to  each  man  to  pin  on  his  hat,  and  then 
all  learned  that  they  were  to  storm 
Stony  Point  at  midnight. 

Until  11.30  o'clock  Wayne  and  the  lead- 
ing officers  examined  the  ground,  and 
then  Wayne  ordered  the  whole  command 
forward.  The  largest  column  marched 
toward  the  south  end  of  the  marsh,  and 
the  next  in  size  toward  the  north  end. 
These  men  had  their  bayonets  fixed,  but 
they  were  ordered,  under  penalty  of  in- 
stant death,  not  to  load  their  guns.  A 
volunteer  force,  150  strong,  led  each  col- 
umn. These  had  their  muskets  across 
their  backs,  and  carried  axes  and  hooked 
pike-poles  in  their  hands.  But  the  col- 
umn of  two  companies  carried  loaded 
guns,  with  cartridge-boxes  at  hand,  and 
they  headed  straight  for  the  causeway 
leading  into  the  fort. 

It  was  just  after  midnight  when 
Wayne  led  the  main  column  to  the  edge 
of  the  Hudson  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
swamp,  but  instead  of  a  sandy  beach  he 
found  a  flood  tide  and  the  water  waist- 
deep.  Cautiously  the  men  waded  in,  but 
as  they  were  about  to  emerge  at  the  foot 
of  the  Point  a  challenge  was  heard,  and 
then  a  long  line  of  sentries  opened  fire. 
In  a  minute  the  whole  garrison  was  alert, 
and  while  the  patriots  were  yet  in  the 
marsh  the  great  guns  began  to  boom. 

At  that  the  little  company  of  Amer- 
icans on  the  causeway  began  to  fire  with 
the  Utmost  fury  to  divert  the  garrison, 
while  the  storming  party  charged  silent- 
ly up  the  rocky  slopes.  With  axe  and 
hook  the  volunteer  vanguards  cut  and 
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tore  away  the  abatis  lines,  and  then, 
flinging-  down  their  tools,  they  unslung 
their  muskets  and  climbed  the  rocks. 
Seventeen  men  out  of  one  squad  of  twen- 
ty fell  dead  or  wounded.  Wayne  himself 
was  shot  down  just  short  of  the  batteries; 
but  the  patriots  climbed  on,  with  Wayne 
on  his  feet  again  (helped  by  his  aides), 
to  give  them  cheer  as  they  drove  the 
British  from  the  guns,  and  shouted  the 
watchword  of  the  night : 

"  The  fort's  our  own !  The  fort's  our 
own !" 

The  British  lost  63  killed,  and  543 
of  them  were  taken  prisoners,  including 
89  wounded.  The  Americans,  in  spite 
of  grape  and  canister,  lost  only  15  killed 
and  83  wounded. 

It  was  an  inspiring  victory;  it  gave 
heart  to  the  desponding  Americans,  and 
it  so  alarmed  Clinton  that  he  ordered 
Tryon  from  Connecticut. 

Passing  over  the  applause,  and  the 
thanks  and  medals  which  Congress  voted 
to  Wayne  and  his  men,  we  will  recall 
that  day  in  1781  when  Wayne,  with  500 
men,  was  sent  to  Jamestown,  Virginia, 
to  attack  the  rear-guard  of  the  army  of 
Lord  Cornwallis.  Cornwallis,  according 
to  the  scouts,  was  crossing  the  river,  but 
when  Wayne  marched  out  of  the  brush 
he  found  the  whole  British  army  before 
him,  their  vanguard  but  sixty  yards  away. 

The  hatches  of  the  old  Jersey  prison- 
ship  yawned  before  Wayne  at  that  mo- 
ment as  never  before  or  after,  but  he 
was  the  man  for  the  occasion,  and  dash- 
ing to  the  front,  he  ordered  his  men  to 
charge;  and  they  obeyed  with  a  whoop. 

They  were  promptly  repulsed,  of  course, 
but,  by  charging,  Wayne  had  saved  his 
command.  Cornwallis,  supposing  that 
Wayne's  force  was  the  advance-guard  of 
the  whole  American  army,  instead  of 
pursuing  Wayne,  prepared  for  battle. 

One  would  like  to  tell  how  Wayne, 
with  an  inferior  force,  redeemed  the  State 
of  Georgia  from  the  British  and  their 
red  allies,  but  the  battle  on  the  Maumee 
demands  attention. 

It  was  in  1794.  Peace  had  been  won 
in  1783,  but  the  British  had  proved  to 
be  poor  losers.  For  the  sake  of  the  fur 
trade,  and  with  the  hope  of  ultimately 
acquiring  the  Ohio  country,  they  had  re- 
tained the  Northwest  posts,  including 
Niagara  and  Detroit.    At  these  posts  the 


Indians  were  supplied  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  were  persistently  urged 
to  war  on  the  American  frontier,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the 
settlements.  Eventually,  on  finding  that 
the  Indians  were  becoming  afraid  of  the 
Americans,  the  Governor  of  Canada 
(Lord  Dorchester,  he  who,  as  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  had  been  checked  in  his  march 
to  the  Hudson  by  a  puny  naval  force  on 
Lake  Champlain)  made  a  speech  (Feb- 
ruary 10,  1794)  wherein  he  led  the  Ind- 
ians to  believe  the  British  would  soon 
declare  war  against  the  United  States; 
and  then,  to  emphasize  the  effect  of  this 
speech,  Lieutenant-Governor  John  Graves 
Simcoe  was  sent  with  three  companies 
of  British  regulars  to  the  Rapids  of  the 
Maumee,  where  a  fort  was  built.  It  was 
a  deliberate  invasion  of  American  ter- 
ritory for  the  purpose  of  wresting  the 
Ohio  country  from  the  American  people. 

In  the  mean  time  the  American  forces, 
by  two  campaigns  that  had  been  flat  fail- 
ures, had  done  much  to  encourage  ag- 
gression. General  Harmar,  in  the  fall 
of  1790,  had  marched  through  the  Ind- 
ian country  as  far  as  the  site  of  the  mod- 
ern city  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana ;  but  he 
was  defeated  in  such  fighting  as  was  done, 
and  accomplished  nothing.  In  the  fall 
of  1791,  St.  Clair  was  surprised  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wabash  River,  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  what  is  now  Mercer  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  and  utterly  routed  by  a  host 
of  Indians.  Out  of  1400  men  in  the  fight, 
less  than  100  escaped  unhurt. 

It  was  after  this  crushing  defeat  that 
Mad  Anthony  Wayne  was  sent  to  the 
frontier.  He  had  commanded  picked 
veterans  at  Stony  Point;  he  was  now  to 
take  charge  of  a  mob,  gathered  from  the 
slums  of  Eastern  cities — "  boys  and  mis- 
creants," wretched  poltroons  who  desert- 
ed in  squads  when  they  found  them- 
selves bound  for  the  Indian  country — 
and  with  them  he  was  to  try  to  conquer 
the  triumphant  red  hosts  that  for  twenty 
years  had  harried  the  American  frontier. 
Moreover,  this  Jask  was  to  be  done  while 
hampered  by  the  blatant  opposition  of 
the  ignorant  peace  party,  and  while  sur- 
rounded by  army  contractors  who,  in  their 
greed,  were  worse  than  highway  robbers. 

The  real  work  of  preparing  for  the 
campaign  began  when  (November  28, 
1792)  he  moved  his  recruits  to  a  point 
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twenty-seven  miles  down  the  river  from 
Pittsburg,  and  camped  for  the  winter. 
The  officers  as  well  as  the  men  were  un- 
trained, but  Wayne  worked  his  command, 
with  infinite  patience,  day  by  day,  until 
their  watery  eyes  grew  clear,  their  backs 
stiffened,  and  springing  footstep  replaced 
their  slouching  gait.  They  learned  to 
march  at  the  word,  to  play  with  the  bayo- 
net, and,  what  was  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, they  learned  to  shoot.  The 
writers  of  the  annals  of  the  Ohio  River 
pioneers  tell,  with  wondering  zest,  how 
Lewis  Wetzel  was  able  to  load  his  rifle 
while  running  at  top  speed  through  the 
forest ;  and  their  wonder  is  justified.  But 
this  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  trained  his 
"  boys  and  miscreants  "  until  he  had  in 
his  army  more  than  a  thousand  men  who 
could  load  as  they  ran,  and  stop  and  fire 
with  frontier  precision,  and  run  and  load 
and  fire  again,  yelling  the  while  like  a 
legion  of  demons. 

Meantime  he  moved  down  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  from  there  (October  7,  1793) 
he  marched  north  with  a  trained  force  of 
more  than  2000  men.  It  was  when  the 
Indians  had  become  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  this  force  (April,  1794)  that 
Lord  Dorchester  ordered  the  building  of 
a  fort  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee. 

After  prolonged  delays,  due  to  earnest 
efforts  to  obtain  peace  without  fighting, 
Wayne  marched  from  his  last  winter 
quarters  (Greenville  and  Fort  Recovery) 
to  the  junction  of  the  Big  Auglaize  and 
the  Maumee,  where  he  built  Port  De- 
fiance (August  8  to  15).  On  the  18th  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Maumee  Rapids 
(Waterville,  Ohio),  where  a  small  earth- 
work was  thrown  up;  and  then,  on  the 
morning  of  August  20,  1794,  the  final 
advance  was  made. 

They  found  the  enemy  (more  than  1500 
strong,  including  a  company  of  seventy 
Canadian  militia)  concealed  among  a 
confused  mass  of  fallen  tree  trunks  and 
growing  brush  that  marked  the  path  of  a 
tornado  —  a  spot  known  as  the  Pallen 
Timbers — a  superb  stronghold,  for  cav- 
alry could  not  enter  it. 

Detaching  his  cavalry,  Wayne  sent 
them  in  two  columns,  the  one  to  round 
the  Indian  right,  and  the  other  to  pene- 
trate between  the  Indian  left  and  the 
river.    At  the  same  time  he  stretched  a 


line  of  infantry,  900  strong,  with  bayo- 
nets fixed,  in  front  of  the  Pallen  Tim- 
bers, and  then  sounded  the  charge. 

And  as  the  long  roll  of  the  drums  was 
heard,  those  infantrymen  dashed  forward 
with  blood-curdling  yells,  pitchforked  the 
enemy  from  behind  the  entangled  logs, 
shot  them  down  as  they  fled,  and  leaping 
from  log  to  log  in  relentless  pursuit, 
loaded  and  fired,  again  and  again,  until 
they  had  chased  the  panic-stricken  host 
for  two  miles  from  their  original  line  of 
battle.  So  swift  was  the  work  of  the 
bayonet  that  the  cavalry  were  unable  to 
reach  their  destination  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  battle. 

The  defeat  of  St.  Clair  was,  in  a  way, 
the  most  deplorable  in  the  history  of  our 
Indian  wars;  the  victory  of  Wayne  was 
the  most  convincing. 

They  called  the  hero  of  Stony  Point 
and  the  Maumee  Rapids  Mad  Anthony 
Wayne.  The  title  was  originated  by  an 
Irish  soldier  who  had  been  confined  in 
the  guard-house  at  the  order  of  the  gen- 
eral, and  it  was  taken  up  by  the  people 
because  of  the  wild  enthusiasm  and  deter- 
mination with  which  Wayne  led  his  men 
when  the  supreme  moment  of  battle  came. 
But  observe  that  when  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  impended  he  "  ransacked  his- 
tory "  for  accounts  of  battles  that  he 
might  learn  military  tactics ;  and  he  gave 
his  days  to  the  training  of  his  neighbors. 
At  Stony  Point  he  led  his  men  in  spite 
of  his  wound,  but  in  preparing  for  the 
battle  he  appealed  to  the  pride  of  his 
men  by  parading  them  "  clean  shaved 
and  with  hair  well  powdered,"  while  the 
prelaid  plans  included  even  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  dogs,  that  no  yelp  should  betray 
the  approach  of  the  assaulting  host. 
When  in  Virginia  he  charged  the  hosts  of 
Cornwallis  with  only  500  men  to  back 
him;  when  in  Ohio,  where  the  honor  of 
the  nation  and  the  integrity  of  its  ter- 
ritory were  committed  to  his  care,  he 
took  a  legion  of  "  boys  and  miscreants  " 
gathered  from  the  slums,  and  trained 
them  until  their  skill  with  the  musket 
equalled  if  it  did  not  surpass  that  of  the 
most  noted  backwoods  Indian-fighters. 

Mad  Anthony  Wayne  as  a  leader  in 
battle  was  unsurpassed;  but  it  should 
also  be  remembered  that  Ms  record  as  a 
drill-master  is  unequalled. 


The  "Throwing  of  the  Clew" 


BY  HERMAN  WH I  TAKER 


JUST  as  the  sun  began  to  smoulder 
redly  in  Wadlin's  bush,  Cap'en  Don- 
ald McKay,  retired  mariner,  rolled 
out  of  his  milk-yard  and  let  down  the 
bars  of  the  north  hundred.  Then,  while 
the  milkers  snaked  across  the  clearing, 
he  leaned  on  the  top  rail  and  smoked  an 
early  pipe.  This  was  the  pipe  he  liked 
the  best  of  all.  From  all  around  the 
morning  noises  drifted  in.  Up  at  the 
house,  Bess  sang  and  rattled  her  pans, 
the  cap'en's  hens  announced  early  ac- 
couchements,  fat  turkeys  gobbled  joy- 
ously over  their  corn,  and  far  off  in  the 
forest  McNab  called  his  cows. 

The  cap'en  grinned.  McNab  was  late 
with  his  milking,  the  third  time  in  four 
years — a  shameful  record  ! 

"  It's  a  wonder  the  body  'd  no  quit 
making  a  fence  of  his  dog  an'  tak  a 
wife,"  the  cap'en  muttered.  "  A  warm 
man  like  him,  fifty-and-twa  come  New- 
Year's,  with  his  wild  oats  sown  an'  har- 
vested this  twenty  summers.  There  he 
comes,"  he  added,  removing  his  pipe. 
"  I'll  pit  a  flea  in  his  ear." 

McNab's  cows  meandered  in  and  out 
of  the  brush  and  piled  logs  that  cum- 
bered the  road  allowance  until  they  came 
opposite  the  cap'en.  There  they  paused 
and  looked  around,  but  seeing  McNab's 
dog  close  behind,  they  wheeled  and  frisk- 
ed heavily  off  through  the  "  Slashing." 

"  Mornin' !"  the  cap'en  greeted  as  Mc- 
Nab came  up. 

Stopping,  McNab  glowered  upon  his 
neighbor.  He  was  not  in  pleasant  mood. 
For  the  last  half-hour  he  had  tossed  be- 
tween two  minds — to  "  dog "  his  cows 
and  fever  the  milk,  or  leave  them  alone 
and  ruin  his  temper.  Eventually  he  had 
chosen  the  latter  alternative;  and  now 
the  corked  vials  of  his  wrath  were  com- 
pressed to  the  point  of  bursting.  Sup- 
pressing a  sudden  unholy  leaning  toward 
strong  language,  he  growled,  "  There's 
nothin'  wrang  wi'  the  mornin'." 

"  Just  what  I  said,"  the  cap'en  cheer- 


fully admitted;  then  turning  to  the  sub- 
ject nearest  his  heart,  he  went  on : 
"  Cows  is  mighty  aggra-vatin'  critters." 
When  McNab  grumblingly  acquiesced  in 
this  incontrovertible  principle,  the  cap'en 
inserted  the  thin  edge  of  his  matrimonial 
wedge :  "  It's  gran'  to  ha'  a  woman  body 
to  bring  'em  up  nights." 

McNab  thought  that  a  good  dog  came 
handy,  but  when  the  cap'en  argued  that 
a  dog  could  not  milk,  he  considered  the 
proposition,  and  finally  observed,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  has  discovered 
truth : 

"  Ye're  right,  Cap'en.  Strange  as  I 
didna  think  o'  that  afore !" 

"  It's  always  them  easy  things  as  one 
misses,"  the  mariner  allowed;  then  he 
added :  "  I've  of 'en  wondered  as  ye  didna 
marry,  McNab." 

McNab  scratched  his  head  and  mur- 
mured, "  I've  thought  of  it  whiles." 

"  It's  a  duty,"  the  cap'en  pressed — "  a 
duty." 

McNab  continued  to  stimulate  cere- 
bration with  his  forefinger,  and  when 
cell  action  had  been  sufficiently  excited, 
said,  "  I'd  my  een  on  Christy  McDonald 
this  ten  year,  but  I  didna  seem  to  ha' 
the  knack  o'  it." 

Now  in  matters  .of  love  the  cap'en 
was  an  authority  in  Zorra. 

"  Neil,"  he  began,  sententiously — 
"  Neil,  weemen  is  kittle  cattle."  McNab 
shuffled  and  looked  unhappy.  "  Ye  never 
knaw  what  they're  drivin'  at — till  it  hits 
ye.  But,"  the  oracle  went  on,  "  when 
one  knaws  'em — they're  easy."  McNab 
overlooked  the  contradiction  of  terms 
and  assumed  a  more  hopeful  expression. 
"  Noo  ye'll  go  an'  see  Christy,  an'  ye'll 
watch  her  close."  McNab  nodded;  and 
turning,  followed  his  cows. 

Why,  after  leaving  Christy  McDon- 
ald loverless  for  thirty  and  odd  years, 
the  fates  should  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  endow  her  with  two  swains  in  one  day, 
philosophers  alone  can  say;  but  such  was 
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the  fact.  McNab  had  scarcely  turned 
into  his  own  lane  before  Cap'en  McKay 
spied  Henry  McCakeron  stalking  down 
the  line. 

"Whaur  '11  he  be  goin'?"  muttered 
the  mariner.  "  There's  something  afoot, 
be  the  sail  he's  carryin'." 

Just  before  he  reached  the  cap'en, 
Henry  turned  from  the  concession  and 
took  a  short-cut  through  the  mile  of  pine 
and  beech  and  maple  that  lay  between 
him  and  McDonald's  clearing.  He 
paused  on  the  edge  of  the  clearing. 

"  It's  a  sair  risk,"  he  muttered — "  a 
sair  risk!  Wish  I  could  ha'  had  a  bit 
crack  wi'  Cap'en  McKay." 

Withdrawing  a  few  paces,  he  sat  down 
for  further  thought.  Through  his  brain 
ran  the  terms  of  the  problem. 

As  he  sat  there  delicately  balancing 
possibilities  against  probabilities,  McDon- 
ald's door  opened  and  Christy  herself 
stepped  out.  Henry  paused  in  his  judg- 
ments. Seizing  an  axe,  she  upended  a 
round  of  sawn  maple  and  knocked  it  into 
billets  with  a  dozen  lusty  strokes;  then 
gathering  them  up,  she  shot  back  into  the 
house.  Henry  gasped.  It  was  done  in 
twenty  winks.  He  saw  a  flash  of  the 
reddest  hair  in  Zorra,  two  plump  arms 
whirled  the  axe  as  though  it  were  a 
straw,  there  was  a  snatch,  a  rush — bang! 
the  door  closed  on  his  indecision.  One 
scale  of  his  mental  balance  kicked  the 
beam,  and  the  other — the  one  in  which 
Christy  sat — plumped  to  the  very  bottom 
of  his  consciousness. 

After  putting  on  a  fire,  Christy  snatch- 
ed the  porridge-pot  from  the  ingle,  and 
was  busily  ladling  into  the  family's 
bowls  when  Henry  knocked. 

"Come  in!"  she  called,  and  without 
interrupting  the  flying  ladle,  greeted  him 
with  a  "  It's  yersel,  Henry  ?" 

"  Ay,"  he  stonily  answered. 

"  Ye'll  ha'  a  parritch  wi'  us,  Henry  ?" 
invited  Red  McDonald.  "  Mak  room, 
Dave." 

As  the  boy  shuffled  sideways,  his  father 
thrust  out  a  huge  foot  and  dexterously 
jerked  a  stool  to  the  table,  but,  heedless 
of  the  attention,  Henry  glared  to  his 
front.  And  not  until  Christy  suggested 
between  ladlefuls  of  porridge  that  he 
be  seated  did  he  relax  his  six  feet  of  raw 
flesh  and  bone. 

At  first  conversation  languished;  and 


even  after  the  small  mountains  of  por- 
ridge had  been  graded  down  to  valleys 
and  Red  McDonald  began  to  talk,  Henry 
held  strict  silence.  His  mind  was  en- 
gaged on  a  plan  of  attack.  Only  once 
did  he  speak.  Then,  after  staring  a  full 
five  minutes  into  the  bowels  of  his  empty 
bowl,  he  remarked,  with  a  guilty  air, 

"  Them  parritch  were  fine." 

The  effect  was  marvellous.  An  adum- 
bration of  a  grin  tweaked  the  corners  of 
Red  McDonald's  mouth,  and  the  fire 
crept  down  from  Christy's  hair  until  it 
obliterated  her  freckles.  Henry  could 
not  possibly  have  seen  that  blush — he 
was  busily  consulting  the  dregs  of  his 
porridge — but  he  must  have  felt  it,  for 
he  mentally  ejaculated, 

"  Yon  was  a  guid  beginnin',  lad.  Keep 
till  it." 

After  a  while,  and  under  cover  of  a 
lively  discussion  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  "  slashing  "  and  "  girdling  "  as 
means  of  clearing  bush  land,  he  stole  a 
glance  at  Christy.  She  was  spreading 
a  scone  for  her  small  brother,  who  watch- 
ed the  operation  with  round  distended 
eyes.  Henry  watched  too,  breathlessly. 
Never  had  he  seen  a  person  possessed  of 
a  more  fully  developed  sense  of  the  due 
proportion  which  butter  should  hold  to 
bread.  He  waited  until  Red  McDonald 
and  the  boys  lurched  off  to  the  stables; 
then,  leaning  across  the  table,  he  said, 

"Will  ye  ha'  me,  Christy?" 

As  aforesaid,  for  thirty  and  odd  years 
the  fates  had  withheld  this  opportunity 
from  Christy  McDonald,  but  now  that  it 
had  passed  beyond  the  scope  of  the  un- 
knowable and  come  within  the  field  of 
her  own  activities,  Christy  wasted  no 
time  in  maiden  dalliance.  On  the  instant 
she  replied, 

"  Ay,  Henry." 

Now  that  his  bolt  was  shot,  Henry  was 
done.  His  mental  operations  had  only 
carried  him  as  far  as  the  grand  climax ; 
he  was  at  a  loss  for  words.  But  knowing 
that  something  was  expected  of  him,  he 
murmured  once  more, 

"  Them  parritch  were  fine." 

"  Ye  said  that  afore,"  she  answered. 

"Ay?  Mebbe  I  did,"  he  allowed.  He 
glanced  about  the  room  in  search  of  in- 
spiration, but  the  four  log  walls  were 
blank  as  his  brain.  "  Ah,  weel,"  he  said, 
rising,  "  as  that's  a'  settled,  I'll  be  walkin'. 
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Guid-day!"  With  which  valedictory  he 
departed,  and  retraced  his  steps  through 
the  mile  of  beech  and  pine  and  maple. 
As  he  walked  along-,  his  face  underwent 
many  changes.  A  clever  smile  strug- 
gled through  its  dense  gravity,  and  this 
increased  until,  at  last  his  mouth  opened 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  he  chuckled,  "  Ye 
did  that  real  neat,  lad."  Three  times  he 
repeated  this  observation,  wagging  his 
head  sagely  the  while;  then  he  stopped 
dead,  and  doubt  banished  his  smile. 
"  I'm  thinkin'  as  ye  ought  to  ha'  held 
her  hand,  Henry,"  he  muttered.  "  Now 
ought  ye,  I  wonder?"  He  had  not  fully 
answered  the  question  when  he  turned 
into  his  own  yard. 

Meanwhile  Christy  was  furiously  "  red- 
ding "  the  breakfast  dishes.  She  had  not 
watched  Henry  go — there  was  work  enough 
ahead  to  prevent  sentiment  getting  the 
better  of  her — otherwise  she  would  have 
seen  McNab  step  into  the  clearing  as 
Henry  vanished  in  the  bush.  She  looked 
up  when  McNab's  shadow  fell  athwart 
the  door,  and  said, 

"  The  men's  gone  till  the  bush." 

"  Ay  ?"  he  answered,  "  but  it's  no  them 
as  I'm  wantin'." 

"No?   Wha  then?" 

McNab  stared.  Perhaps  an  under- 
current of  sentiment  welled  up  through 
her  fury  of  work  and  left  its  subtle 
traces  amid  her  freckles,  for  as  McNab 
looked  the  idea  that  she  was  looking 
"  saf  t  like  "  got  stuck  in  his  noddle  and 
refused  to  be  ousted. 

"  Wha  then  ?"  she  repeated. 

McNab  tried  to  remember  the  cap'en's 
instructions,  and  dismally  failed.  He 
scratched  his  poll  like  a  moulting  par- 
rot, yet  failed  to  produce  the  requisite 
order  of  cerebration.  "  Wha  then  ?"  he 
echoed.  "  Why — you !"  Then  throwing 
the  mariner's  counsel  to  the  winds,  he 
blurted,  "  Wull  ye  ha'  me,  Christy  ?" 

The  suddenness  of  it  took  Christy's 
breath;  indeed,  it  was  so  unexpected  that 
for  one  moment  she  forgot  Henry  and' 
almost  said  yes.  For  the  three  following 
seconds  her  thirsty  soul — parched  during 
thirty  years  of  loverless  life — was  filled 
with  polyandrous  yearnings;  she  was 
minded  to  say  yes  anyway,  but  in  the 
fourth  second  morality  asserted  itself. 
She  replied,  "  I  thank  ye,  Mr.  McNab, 
but  I'm  promised." 


"  Ay  ?"  McNab  rejoined ;  then,  when 
the  idea  had  filtered  through  his  head, 
he  added :  "  To  wham  ?" 

"  Henry  McCakeron." 

"  Then,"  he  rejoined,  "  I'll  be  goin'. 
Bid  ye  guid-day." 

Christy  opened  the  door  an  inch  and 
watched  him  striding  across  the  clear- 
ing. She  was  bitten  of  the  serpent  of 
doubt.  Ah,  weel,  she  sighed,  it  could  not 
be  helped  now ! 

As  McNab  passed  the  mariner's  farm 
on  his  way  home  he  espied  that  worthy 
pulling  turnips  in  the  field  by  the  road. 
The  skipper  saw  him  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  roared, 

"  Where  awa',  shipmate  ?" 

"  Hame !"  McNab  growled ;  then  cross- 
ly added :  "  I'm  no  goin'  much  on  your 
counsel." 

"  Ou  ?"  interrogated  the  skipper. 

"Ay,"  McNab  grumbled. 

"  Tell  us  o'  it,"  pursued  the  cap'en. 

Forthwith  McNab  unbosomed  himself 
of  the  tale  of  his  luckless  wooing. 

"  The  veelen !"  the  cap'en  growled, 
when  McNab  closed.  "  But  he's  no  mar- 
rit  on  her  yet." 

Silence  fell.  The  cap'en's  brow  was 
furrowed;  his  eyes  grew  dark  with 
thought.  He  pulled  turnips  slowly,  while 
McNab  swore  softly  and  awaited  a  further 
deliverance.    Presently  it  came. 

"  To-night,"  the  skipper  remarked,  sen- 
tentiously,  "  is  Halloween." 

"  Weel,"  McNab  crossly  muttered, 
"  what  o'  it  ?" 

"  Christy'll  be  thrawin'  the  clew." 

"  Weel?" 

Beckoning  his  follower  with  a  porten- 
tous forefinger,  the  skipper  whispered  in 
his  ear.  As  he  talked,  the  puzzle  in  Mc- 
Nab's face  merged  into  a  hopeful  ex- 
pression, which  in  its  turn  was  gradual- 
ly translated  into  one  of  beaming  con- 
fidence and  unbounded  admiration. 

"  Gran' !"  he  ejaculated  when  the 
mariner  ceased.  "  Gran' !  How  d'ye 
think  o'  them  things,  Cap'en?  Ye're 
no  much  to  luik  at." 

Breathing  hard,  the  skipper  glared  on 
his  neighbor,  but  seeing  nothing  in  his 
face  but  vacuous  admiration,  he  passed 
the  compliment.  For  the  next  ten  min- 
utes he  talked  steadily,  laying  down  his 
plans ;  but  when  he  finished,  McNab 
queried, 
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"  Think  she'll  do  it,  now  she's  bidden 
i'  marriage?" 

"  Certes !"  the  cap'en  promptly  exclaim- 
ed, and  events  proved  him  right. 

On  Halloween  every  unmarried  Zorra 
girl  takes  a  ball  of  yarn  and  hies  away 
in  the  pitch  of  night  to  some  lonely  spot 
where  lies  a  fallen  tree  or  pile  of  brush. 
Arrived  at  the  place  of  her  choice,  the 
thirster  after  matrimony  turns  her  back 
to  the  tree  and  throws  the  ball  over  her 
shoulder,  keeping  an  end  of  yarn  in  her 
hand.  Then  she  begins  to  wind.  Pres- 
ently— that  is,  if  she  is  to  be  married 
within  the  year — a  spirit  hand  grasps  the 
yarn.  This  is  the  crucial  moment.  If 
the  girl  holds  to  her  courage  and  de- 
mands the  name  of  her  future  husband, 
a  solemn  voice  answers;  but  if  she  is 
afraid,  she  hears  only  the  croak  of  the 
frogs. 

When  night  closed  in  and  the  chil- 
dren gathered  about  the  fire  to  witness 
the  "  burning  of  nuts,"  Christy  slipped 
her  cloak  from  its  peg. 

"  Whaur  ye  goin'  ?"  her  father  asked. 

"  For  wood,"  she  answered,  and  passed 
out. 

As  the  door  closed,  a  hoarse  chuckle, 
like  to  the  expiring  croak  of  a  strangled 
crow,  rumbled  in  Red  McDonald's  throat. 
Every  year  this  play  had  passed  between 
them.  He  knew  her  errand,  and  so  did 
the  whispering  children. 

"  She's  gone  to  thraw  the  clew,"  young 
Dave  muttered. 

"  Ay,"  added  Gavin,  "  an'  there  '11  be 
a  tug  at  her  string  the  night." 

"  Hoo  d'ye  ken?"  queried  Dave. 

"  Lower  your  head,"  ordered  Gavin. 
He  whispered  rapidly  in  Dave's  ear,  and 
finished  in  a  louder  tone,  "  An'  I'm  to  ha' 
a  cake  maple  sugar  for  tellin'." 

Meanwhile  Christy  was  making  her 
way  through  the  forest.  It  was  very 
dark.  A  quarter-mile  from  the  clearing, 
on  the  verge  of  a  black-ash  swamp,  the 
last  storm  had  uprooted  a  kingly  pine — 
this  was  her  bourne. 

The  frogs  ended  their  melancholy  over- 
ture as  Christy  turned  her  back  on  the 
tree.  Throwing  the  ball  over  her  shoul- 
der, she  began  to  wind. 

At  first  the  yarn  came  in  freely,  but 
when  she  had  pulled  in  perhaps  half,  she 
felt  a  sudden  tug.     The  ball  dropped 


from  her  hand,  but  quickly  recovering 
it,  she  gasped, 
"  Who  holds  ?" 

Her  straining  ears  caught  a  sighing 
breath,  then  out  of  the  stillness  a  voice 
replied, 

"  Neil  McNab !" 

Lettering  a  low  cry,  Christy  ran  wildly, 
nor  slacked  her  pace  until  she  set  foot 
on  her  own  threshold.  If  she  had  been 
a  little  less  precipitate,  she  might  have 
witnessed  a  peculiar  sight — the  material- 
ization of  a  spirit.  From  behind  the 
fallen  tree  a  dim,  indefinite  figure  rose 
and  flitted  out  into  the  open.  Its  out- 
lines merged  with  the  gloom  of  the 
swamp,  but  neither  wizard,  witch,  nor 
warlock  ever  moved  with  so  heavy  a  tread. 
Branches  waved  and  twigs  cracked  as  the 
thing  swept  by.  For  a  hundred  yards  or 
so  it  moved  along  Christy's  trail,  then 
turned  and  struck  north  across  a  moon- 
lit glade.  Here  the  light  smote  full  on 
its  face  and  revealed  the  features  of 
McNab.  They  were  writhed  in  an  amia- 
ble grin. 

"  Yon  was  fine,"  he  chuckled  as  he 
strode  along.  "  An'  a'  for  a  cake  maple 
sugar." 

Having  thus  successfully  planted  the 
seeds  of  doubt  in  Christy's  mind,  the 
cap'en  was  at  pains  to  have  them  as- 
siduously cultivated.  Every  day  McNab 
was  given  sailing  orders  and  made  per- 
fect in  the  signal-book  of  love,  and  at  last 
sent  forth  to  practise  on  Christy. 

It  was  evening,  and  he  found  her  sew- 
ing by  candle-light.  The  children  were 
all  abed.  Red  McDonald  alternately 
smoked  and  slept  in  the  ingle  nook ;  there 
was  nothing  to  interfere.  Taking  a  stool 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  McNab 
screwed  his  countenance  into  a  prodigious 
leer.  It  was  almost  a  minute  before 
Christy  looked  his  way,  and  all  the  while 
the  smile  grew  more  diabolical.  She 
was  startled,  and  stared,  then  suddenly 
said, 

"Is  it  a  colic?" 

McNab  looked  injured,  but  replied 
civilly  enough :  "  Na !  I  was  just  crack- 
in'  a  smile."  To  which  she  unsympa- 
thetically  replied: 

"  Reallv  ?  Weel,  I  wouldna  ha'  thought 
it." 

She  turned  to  her  sewing,  and  present- 
ly McNab  sighed,  a  lusty  sigh,  a  young 
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tornado.  That  sigh  ought  to  have  worked 
wonders,  for  it  was  pregnant  of  sorrow 
and  sadness,  but,  as  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pened, the  candle  lay  right  in  its  path, 
and  the  light  went  promptly  out  of  busi- 
ness. McNab  sat  in  darkness  and  frozen 
horror  while  Christy  blew  a  coal  into 
a  flame. 

"  Why  did  ye  do  that  ?"  she  inquired, 
when  the  candle  was  relit. 

"  I — I  was  just  sighin'  a  wee  bit,"  he 
stammered. 

"  Then  ye'd  better  quit,"  she  said,  cold- 
ly.   "  It's  no  proper." 

But  if  McNab  could  not  be  counted 
proficient  in  the  art  of  love-making,  his 
suit  nevertheless  prospered,  and  all  be- 
cause of  the  lethargy  of  Henry  McCake- 
ron.  There  was  no  need  of  hurry — at 
least  Henry  did  not  see  any — and  a 
month  passed  without  his  going  near 
McDonald's  clearing.  Then,  as  he  had 
to  go  over  and  bid  Red  McDonald  to  his 
threshing,  he  dropped  in  on  Christy.  It 
was  wash-day,  and  she  up  to  her  elbows 
in  suds. 

"  Father's  loggin'  i'  the  back  field," 
she  said,  pausing  in  her  rubbing. 

Henry  shuffled,  changed  feet,  and  look- 
ed across  the  clearing — he  felt  that  some- 
thing was  expected  of  him.  "  That's  a 
gran'  suds  ye've  got  there,"  he  said. 

"  Ay,"  she  agreed. 

He  watched  her  busy  hands  while  he 
hunted  round  for  something  else  to  say, 
but  finding  nothing,  he  said :  "  Weel,  I'll 
be  movin'.  Guid-day."  He  lumbered  off 
a  few  paces,  then  stopped  and  struck  his 
knee  with  his  open  palm.  He  had  sud- 
denly remembered.  Walking  back,  he 
chose  the  open  window  as  giving  a  man 
greater  advantages  in  appearing  at  ease. 
Thrusting  his  head  in  upon  her,  he  said, 
"  Will  New-Year's  suit  ye,  Christy  ?" 

She  replied  that  it  would,  whereupon 
he  took  his  departure. 

Presently  she  left  her  tubs  and  walked 
over  to  the  wooden  press  that  held  her 
"  setting  out."  It  was  bursting  with  a 
wealth  of  unbleached  linen,  homespun 
blankets,  wondrously  patterned  quilts, 
and  a  feather  bed,  which  Christy  lovingly 
punched  and  patted.  Before  her  lay  the 
labor  of  years.  One  by  one  she  lifted  the 
pieces  of  linen,  refolded  them,  placing 
sprigs  of  lavender  between,  and  laid 
them  carefully  away.    "Ah,  weel,"  she 


murmured  as  she  returned  to  her  wash, 
"  it  was  a  sair  labor,  but  it's  no  to  be 
wasted.  If  it's  no  one,  it  '11  be  t'other." 
Then  after  a  pause  she  added,  "  But  I'd 
rather  —  I'd  rather — "  Here  her  voice 
dropped,  and  neither  man  nor  woman 
ever  knew  which  of  the  two  Christy 
would  "  rather." 

Three  times  during  the  following 
month  the  banns  of  "  Henry  McCakeron, 
farmer,  and  Christina  McDonald,  spin- 
ster," were  "  called  "  in  the  old  log  kirk. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  McNab,  un- 
der direction  of  the  cap'en,  performed 
prodigies  of  courtship. 

"  Better  ha'  me,  Christy  ?"  he  said  one 
night  when  Red  McDonald  was  taking 
his  forty  winks. 

To  which  she  answered :  "  Ye  flatter 
me,  Mr.  McNab,  but  I  canna  very 
weel,  seein'  as  I'm  to  be  marrit  on 
Henry  a  week  come  Tuesday."  Then, 
with  true  Scotch  caution,  she  attached 
a  second  string  to  her  bow,  adding,  "  But 
I  think  so  weel  o'  your  offer  that  I'll  say 
this :  if  Henry  no  comes  till  the  scratch, 
I'll  marry  on  you." 

When  the  cap'en  heard  this  he  thought- 
fully rubbed  his  nose,  and  delivered 
himself  of  a  portentous  "  Ou  ?"  The 
monosyllable  reeked  of  possibilities,  but 
when  McNab  glanced  up  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  skipper's  wooden  visage  to 
indicate  the  trend  of  his  thought.  But 
presently  he  inquired, 

"  Did  ye  get  a  bid  till  the  weddin'  ?" 

"  Ay,"  McNab  answered,  "  I  got  a  bid, 
but  I'm  no  goin\" 

"  Ye  are,"  said  the  skipper,  quietly. 

"  I'm  no." 

11  Ye  are !" 

"Why?" 

"  'Cause,"  mused  the  cap'en  as  he 
studied  the  clouds — "  'cause — ye  are !" 

Two  days  before  New- Year's  the  wea- 
ther changed;  the  sun  sank  in  a  bank 
of  clouds,  and  next  morning  the  cap'en 
awoke  in  a  white  and  frozen  world.  Six 
inches  of  snow  draped  field  and  forest 
in  shimmering  veils. 

Emitting  a  grunt  of  joy,  the  cap'en 
made  tracks  for  his  granary,  where  he 
kept  his  tools.  Then,  with  a  shovel  and 
rake  on  shoulder,  he  rolled  off  to  the  tur- 
nip-field. All  that  morning  he  worked 
in  the  snow,  shovelling,  raking,  levelling, 
and  patting  firmly  down;  and  when  he 
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knocked  off  for  dinner  he  had  finished  a 
smooth  white  flat  some  ten  yards  wide  and 
fifty  long.  In  the  afternoon  he  banked 
this  all  around.  Then  he  manned  his 
pump  and  flooded  the  even  surface,  and 
went  off  to  bed  a  tired  but  happy  man. 

Next  morning  the  sun's  first  rays 
stained  as  pretty  a  curling-rink  as  ever 
rang  to  a  well-putt  stone.  The  skipper 
was  up  betimes  and  at  his  chores,  and 
when  McNab  went  by  on  his  way  to  the 
wedding  he  found  his  preceptor  in  the 
turnip-field  doing  some  fancy  curling. 
McNab's  eyes  reflected  the  sheen  of  the 
ice,  and,  forgetting  the  wedding,  he 
promptly  challenged  the  skipper.  But 
the  latter  firmly  declined. 

"Ye'll  no  play?"  ejaculated  McNab. 
"Why?" 

"  'Cause,"  said  the  mariner,  "  ye're 
goin'  till  the  weddin'." 

"  There's  placks  o'  time,"  McNab  ar- 
gued. "  Henry  McCakeron's  no  gone  by 
yet,  an'  they  canna  very  weel  marry 
wi'out  him." 

The  skipper  putt  his  stone,  then  said: 
"  I'm  no  sae  sure  o'  that.  Anyway,  it's 
time  you  were  makin'  sail.  Off  wi' 
you !" 

Gloomily  enough,  McNab  obeyed.  The 
cap'en  resumed  his  practice.  He  forgot 
McNab,  the  wedding,  and  all  other  sub- 
lunary matters;  indeed,  he  was  chasing  a 
stone  along  the  rink,  whirling  his  broom 
about  his  head,  when  a  voice  suddenly 
hailed  him.    It  was  Henry  McCakeron. 

"  Hoo's  the  ice,  Cap'en  ?"  Henry  in- 
quired. 

The  cap'en  saw  the  hunger  in  the 
enemy's  eyes,  but  remembered  the 
"  breachy "  cow,  and  answered  with  be- 
coming stiffness :  "  It's  yersel,  Henry  ? 
The  ice?    It's  fine;  never  better." 

"  I'd  like  to  play  ye  a  game,"  Henry 
resumed,  looking  longingly  at  the  rink, 
"  but  I  hanna  the  time." 

The  cap'en  sent  a  stone  purring  along 
the  rink.  Henry  jumped :  his  nerves  were 
a  little  out  that  morning,  anyway.  He  be- 
gan, to  temporize.  "An  odd  shot  'd  do 
no  harm?"  he  suggested/placing  a  foot 
on  the  bottom  fence-rail.  "  Just  an  odd 
one !"  he  exclaimed,  spitting  on  his  hands. 

After  the  odd  one  he  took  another  to 
make  it  even,  then  still  another  to  make 


it  odd;  then  the  demon  of  curling  enter- 
ed into  him,  and  he  challenged  the  cap'en 
to  a  game.  Time  flew  by.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour  Henry  was  chasing  his  stones 
along  the  rink,  while  the  cap'en  emitted 
crazy  yells  and  whirled  a  demoniacal 
broom.  A  second  hour  found  them  still 
under  the  spell,  and  a  third  showed  no 
abatement  of  their  zeal.  Then  came  an 
interruption.  With  a  clash  of  bells,  Red 
McDonald's  team  and  sled  dashed  up  the 
line  and  drew  in  opposite.  In  the  sled 
sat  two  persons. 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  the  cap'en,  "  if  it's 
no  McNab,  an'— an'  Christy  McDonald !" 

Suddenly  recalled  to  a  sense  of  the 
enormity  of  his  conduct,  Henry  stood 
eying  his  fiancee  guiltily.  She  looked 
beyond  him  with  a  finely  indifferent  air, 
which  she  successfully  maintained  while 
the  cap'en  entertained  McNab  with  a 
lively  description  of  the  game. 

"  An'  I  was  sweepin'  her  up — "  the 
cap'en  was  declaiming,  when  Henry  sud- 
denly came  into  his  wits  and  greeted 
the  lady  of  his  choice  with  a  nonchalant, 

"  Hoo  are  ye,  Christy  ?" 

It  was  a  masterly  stroke.  The  indiffer- 
ence in  the  tone  would  have  convinced 
a  pessimist  that  unpunctuality  on  the 
part  of  a  bridegroom  was  the  most 
ordinary  and  venial  of  offences.  Henry 
himself  felt  convinced.  He  began  to  feel 
at  his  ease,  and  was  preparing  an  explana- 
tion, when  Christy  suddenly  snapped, 

"  Mrs.  McNab !  an  you  please !" 

"  Ou  ?"  Henry  gasped. 

"  She  an'  me's  marrit,"  McNab  sheep- 
ishly confirmed. 

Henry  looked  'from  one  to  the  other 
and  pondered,  and  when  the  idea  had 
properly  filtered  through  his  brain,  he 
turned  to  the  cap'en  and  said :  "  Ay  ? 
Then  we  might  just  as  weel  finish  the 
game  ?" 

As  the  cap'en  swung  his  stone,  Mc- 
Nab's eyes  grew  green ;  and  when  Henry 
followed  up,  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  You 
drive  up  the  lane  an'  unhitch,  Christy, 
whiles  I  play  an  odd  game." 

But  as  he  stepped  from  the  sled, 
Christy's  strong  hand  closed  on  his  col- 
lar. "Ye'll  no  do  any  such  thing,"  she 
said,  jerking  him  backward ;  "  ye'll  come 
right  hame  wi'  me." 
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Ancient  Peoples  of  the  Petrified 
Forest  of  Arizona* 

BY   WALTER  HOUGH 

Of  the  United  States  National  Museum 


THE  Petrified  Forest  of  Arizona 
would  alone  be  enough  to  absorb 
the  entire  attention  of  any  visitor. 
When  one  has  the  opportunity  likewise 
of  scouring  the  region  for  traces  of  the 
ancient  peoples  who  once  lived  there,  he 
is  doubly  fortunate,  especially  if  the 
quest  be  successful.  It  happened,  as  the 
result  of  journeys  through  the  forest  and 
around  its  borders,  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  last 
summer,  that  to  the  marvels  which  expand 
the  fifth  sense  of  wonder  we  may  now 
add  the  needed  touch  of  human  interest. 

*  Published  by  permission  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


For  here  lived  and  loved,  builded,  fought, 
starved,  and  perhaps  at  times  dined  on 
one  another,  tribes  of  the  ancient  pue- 
blo-dwellers. From  the  relics  that  re- 
main it  is  found  that  four  different 
stocks  of  Indians  have  lived  here.  No 
other  section  of  the  Southwest  can  show 
so  many,  and  this  in  a  locality  without 
permanent  springs.  One  of  these  tribes 
may  unhesitatingly  be  identified  as  Hopi 
■ — perhaps  a  clan  on  its  northward  mi- 
gration to  Tusayan ;  another,  with  less 
sureness,  may  be  related  to  Zuni.  The 
remainder  are  at  present  enigmas,  and 
belong  to  peoples  in  a  low  state  of  ad- 
vancement as  compared  with  the  former. 
The  reconnoissance  of  these  ruins  led 
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to  an  acquaintance  with  the  Petrified 
Forest  and  its  surroundings  that  well 
repaid  the  labor. 

The  little  station  of  Adamanna,  on 
the  Santa  Fe,  whose  name  is  a  tribute 
to  the  grizzled  genius  of  the  forest,  is 
the  introduction.  If  the  traveller  but 
knew  it,  a  short  walk  from  Adamanna 
would  bring  him  upon  a  fine  ruin,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  square,  well  laid 
out,  and  exhibiting  on  the  rocks  below 
it  as  interesting  a  picture-gallery  of  the 
ancient  petroglyphs  as  one  might  hope  to 
find.  Standing  also  at  the  Petrified 
Bridge — a  colossal  shaft  of  chalcedony 
spanning  a  chasm — one  may  see,  with 
the  aid  of  a  glass,  a  conical  hill  to  the 
southwest,  crowned  with  a  ruin,  beyond 
the  streak  of  tawny  wash  where  horses 
paw  for  water.  The  ancient  builders 
of  this  ruin  were  connoisseurs  of  stone 
and  adepts  at  its  working,  if  they  were 
not  strong  in  pottery.  On  the  flanks  of 
the  butte  and  along  the  ravines  are 
circles  of  large  slabs  of  stone  standing 
upright,  many  of  the  stones  worked  out 
as  metates  or  corn-grinding  slabs,  and 
hence  the  ruin  was  called  "  Metate 
Ruin."  Not  the  least  interesting  fea- 
ture of  this  ruin  is  that  it  is  an  enigma; 
the  people  who  once  lived  here  were  not 
related  in  any  way  to  the  others  of  this 
region.  Even  the  group  of  three  small 
pueblos,  not  a  thousand  feet  away,  on 


the  ruin  above  Metate  Ruin,  were  homes 
of  a.  different  people,  and  perhaps  of  a 
different  time. 

Following  the  road  among  the  mesas, 
one  passes  through  a  canyon,  emerges 
into  the  third  or  great  forest,  and  sees 
a  chaos  of  broken  trunks  of  Triassic 
Araucarioxyla,  winnowings  of  ages  from 
the  rock  bed  above,  the  ground  strewn 
with  splinters  of  lovely  colors,  with  the 
glint  of  rock-crystal  and  amethyst,  the 
setting  of  strange  sculpture  forms  around 
a  basin  of  sand  and  sage-brush,  and, 
above,  the  unclouded  sun  and  clear  blue 
sky. 

In  the  basin  of  the  forest  the  rapid 
erosion  has  played  havoc  with  the  ruins, 
leaving  them  mere  heaps  of  stones;  the 
cemeteries,  with  their  pottery  and  relics, 
have  been  washed  away  by  the  cloud- 
bursts and  fierce  winds.  Frequently  on 
the  edge  of  a  mesa  will  be  found  re- 
maining a  narrow  fringe  of  a  pueblo, 
soon  to  go  down  the  gullies  among  the 
round-backed  "  bad  lands,"  and  the  site 
of  what  must  once  have  been  a  sizable 
village  looks  now  as  though  it  had  been 
only  a  camping-place.  So  there  is  little 
left  for  the  archaeologist,  who  must  con- 
tent himself  with  noting  the  location  of 
the  ruin  and  the  character  of  the  pot- 
sherds scattered  about,  for  pottery  fur- 
nishes the  clew  as  to  the  people. 

The  tribes  that  held  the.,  region  of  the 
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Petrified  Forest  built  no  large  pueblos, 
but  were  content  to  live  in  small  vil- 
lages, forming  the  homes  of  larger  fam- 
ilies of  blood  relatives  called  clans, 
moving  about  in  common  when  they 
migrated,  and  building  not  far  from  one 
another.  These  clusters  of  pueblos  are 
familiar  to  one  who  knows  the  South- 
west; usually,  when  a  ruin  is  located, 
others  may  be  found  near  by.  The  Seven 
Cities  of  Cibola  illustrate  this. 

When  the  first  men  crept  into  this 
gorgeous  but  inhospitable  land  they 
found  black  lava-capped  mountains,  fan- 
tastic hills  carved  from  the  tinted  marls, 
lofty  stone-girdled  mesas,  wide  plains, 
and  treacherous  sand  rivers,  which  be- 
came at  times  raging  torrents  of  tawny 
water.  Game  there  was — of  antelope, 
deer,  and  other  smaller  animals — more 
than  now,  and  desert  plants  were  avail- 
able for  food.  But  greater  than  these 
precious  means  of  subsistence  were  the 
seeds  they  cherished,  and  greatest  was 


"  the  seed  of  seeds  " — corn.  The  secret 
of  the  peopling  of  the  semi-arid  South- 
west is  corn. 

On  the  northern  rim  of  the  forest  is  a 
high,  rolling  prairie,  broken  on  the  east 
by  mesas  dotted  with  a  few  scattered 
junipers.  Here  were  discovered  four 
low,  shard-strewn  mounds  of  former  vil- 
lages and  the  remains  of  several  small 
house  sites.  This  proved  to  be  virgin 
soil  for  the  explorer,  no  "  pottery-digger  " 
having  rifled  the  ancient  sites. 

The  ancients  of  the  forest  rim  built 
their  pueblos  to  face  their  east,  corre- 
sponding to  our  northeast,  while  to  the 
southwest  the  villages  presented  a  blank 
wall  of  two  or  more  stories.  Before  the 
eastern  opening  may  be  traced  the  low 
mound  of  debris  beneath  which  are 
ranged  the  dead,  lying  at  length  to  face 
northeast,  having  their  treasures  of 
finest  pottery,  beads,  and  other  things 
regarded  as  precious  and  of  use  to  them. 
Looking  toward  the  eastern  horizon,  one 
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is  struck  by  the  sky-line,  diversified  with 
blue  mesas  stretching  from  Escudilla 
Peak  of  the  White  Mountains,  low  in  the 
southeast,  to  the  high  mesas  standing 
along  the  Puerco  River  on  the  northeast. 
This  formed  a  splendid  dial,  along  which 
the  sun-worshippers  traced  the  seasonal 
course  of  the  sun,  and  for  this  reason 
they  oriented  their  villages  to  face  the 
rising  of  the  "  Father "  at  the  winter 
solstice.  To  this  day  the  indented  ho- 
rizon is  the  calendar  of  the  Hopi,  Zuni, 
and  other  pueblo  tribes. 

Here  and  there  without  the  villages 
remain  shrines,  consisting  of  either  heaps 
of  stones,  odd  in  color  or  shape,  gather- 
ed from  far  and  near,  like  some  of  the 
shrines  at  Zuni,  or  a  section  of  petrified 
wood  set  upright  over  against  spheres 
of  red  granite  and  weathered  volcanic 
rock.  Stones  of  strange  forms  are  be- 
lieved by  the  Zuni  to  be  the  shrivelled 
remains  of  monsters  of  the  early  time, 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  the  Twin 
Gods,  and  are  valued  as  fetiches,  having 
still  the  magic  power  of  those  animals. 

Near  one  of  the  ruins  a  large  heap  of 
these  fetiches  was  found,  and  among  the 
stones  were  a  number  of  tubular  pipes, 
skilfully  made  of  lava.  A  few  feet  from 
this  altar  was  a  square  fire-hole,  lined 
with  slabs  of  sandstone,  containing  many 


pieces  of  calcined  rock.  This  spot  was 
no  doubt  a  meeting-place  of  the  priests, 
probably  surrounded  with  a  hedge  of 
juniper  boughs,  like  a  Navajo  medicine- 
lodge. 

Fascinating  as  were  these  superficial 
examinations  of  the  ancient  towns,  the 
shovels  of  the  Mexican  laborers  soon 
revealed  matters  of  surpassing  interest 
beneath  the  ground.  The  location  of 
the  cemetery  was  a  comparatively  easy 
matter,  as  these  tribes  had  placed  their 
dead  to  the  northeast  of  the  pueblos. 
When  the  trenches  had  reached  about 
four  feet,  large,  smooth  slabs  of  sand- 
stone were  encountered.  Beneath  the 
slabs,  which  were  set  slanting,  to  keep 
the  weight  of  the  earth  from  the  body, 
careful  digging  uncovered  the  skeleton, 
and  about  the  head  would  be  found  a 
bowl  or  two,  a  vase,  a  cooking-pot,  and 
a  dipper.  In  the  bowls  frequently  re- 
mained squash  seed,  corn,  or  traces  of 
other  food,  provision  for  the  journey  to 
the  underworld.  Awls,  hammers  of  fossil 
wood,  knives,  and  arrow-heads  were  fre- 
quently encountered.  Fragments  of  coil- 
ed baskets,  matting,  and  fabric  having  a 
warp  of  twisted  cord  sometimes  survived 
in  the  dry  soil.  Beads  of  stone  and  sea- 
shell  and  ornaments  of  lignite  and  white 
stone  were  plentiful,  showing  that  these 
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pueblos  by  modern  Indian  standards 
would  be  accounted  rich  in  the  things 
valued  by  Indians  and  the  chief  incen- 
tive for  their  primitive  commerce. 

It  was  evident  in  the  cemeteries  that 
the  spot  due  northeast  of  the  pueblos 
was  an  area  of  special  significance,  as 
here  were  interments  of  people  of  con- 
sequence, with  rich  belongings,  while 
towards  the  southeast  and  on  the  edges 
were  placed  the  poor,  in  shallow  earth, 
with  their  meagre  belongings. 

Northeast  of  the  largest  pueblo  of  the 
group,  at  a  depth  of  seven  feet,  the 
workmen  came  upon  a  fine  upright  slab 
of  sandstone,  measuring  three  by  five 
feet,  smoothed,  and  with  rounded  edges. 
After  much  labor  in  excavation  the 
slab  was  removed,  and  a  cist,  neatly  cut 
in  the  white  gypsum  underlying  the  soil, 
was  uncovered.  The  cist  contained  a 
skeleton  surrounded  with  ten  pieces  of 
pottery,  several  of  them  of  fine  and 
unique  ware,  thousands  of  small  beads 
of  white  stone,  shell  beads,  a  bracelet  of 
shell,  a  large  awl  of  worked  deer  bone, 
fragments  of  matting  and  basketry,  and 
a  few  sticks  painted  green,  to  which 
feathers  had  been  attached.  The  last 
are  the  feathered  prayer-sticks,  called  by 
the  Hopi  pahos,  an  invariable  accom- 
paniment of  the  Zufii  and  Hopi  cere- 
monies. Shells  of  the  egg  of  the  eagle 
were  also  found.  When  the  cist  had 
been  cleared  out  the  marks  of  digging 
implements,  probably  sharpened  sticks, 
were  visible  on  its  walls,  and  it  was  seen 
that  this  remarkable  sepulture  had  re- 
quired an  excavation  through  four  feet 
of  hard  gypsum  before  the  cist  could  be 
scooped  out  from  the  face — quite  an  un- 
dertaking with  the  simple  tools  possess- 
ed by  the  Indians. 

Not  far  from  this  spot  two  rare  and 
splendid  bowls  were  taken  out,  one  of 
dark  red  ware,  with  coiled  exterior,  over 
which  was  painted  a  meander  pattern 
in  white;  the  interior  black,  with  a  lus- 
trous polish.  The  other  is  of  black  and 
white,  thin,  and  well  made,  the  design 
key  frets  in  mosaic  effect,  and  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bowl  is  admirably  painted 
the  figure  of  a  frog,  one  of  the  sacred 
animals  of  the  people  of  the  arid  coun- 
try, through  its  connection  with  water. 

The  ruin  second  in  size  of  this  group 
is  most  picturesquely  situated  on  a  high 
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cliff  overlooking  a  deep  basin  scooped 
from  the  purple  marl.  Among  the  rocks 
a  few  juniper-trees,  shrubs  of  the  cowa- 
nia,  or  cliff-rose,  and  the  berry-bearing 
aromatic  sumac  give  a  touch  of  life  not 
found  in  the  other  ruins  on  the  arid 
stretches.  The  bare  valley  below  also 
looks  desolate  and  forbidding,  and  the 
surroundings  seem  depressing  when  one 
has  learned  that  this  is  the  pueblo  of 
the  cannibals. 

A  tragedy  of  long  ago  came  to  light 
during  excavations  around  this  village. 
In  the  cemetery,  among  other  orderly 
burials,  was  uncovered  a  heap  of  broken 
human  bones  belonging  to  three  indi- 
viduals. It  was  evident  that  the  shat- 
tered bones  had  been  clean  when  they 
were  placed  in  the  ground,  and  some 
fragments  showed  scorching  by  fire.  The 
marks  of  the  implements  used  in  crack- 
ing the  bones  were  still  traceable.  With- 
out doubt  this  ossuary  is  the  record  of 
a  cannibal  feast,  and  its  discovery  is 
interesting  to  science  as  being  the  first 
material  proof  of  cannibalism  among  our 
North-American  Indians. 

Hard  by  were  taken  out  over  fifty  ob- 
jects belonging  to  the  paraphernalia  of 
a  medicine-man:  bone  tubes;  white, 
black,  and  green  paint;  a  paint-grinder; 
quartz,  amethyst,  carnelian,  and  topaz 
crystals;  cones,  cylinders,  and  tablets, 
highly  polished,  worked  from  chalced- 
ony; pebbles  and  concretions  of  strange 
form  and  color;  a  fossil;  beads  of  stone 
and  shell;  a  chipped  flint  drill;  a  flint 
knife;  and  two  finely  worked  bone  awls. 
This  remarkable  collection  is  interest- 
ing as  it  gives  a  clew  to  the  relation- 
ships of  the  inhabitants  of  these  pue- 
blos. Pottery  especially,  if  it  bears  sym- 
bolism, is  the  best  means  of  identifying 
the  ancient  pueblos,  and  all  ethnolo- 
gists in  this  field  are  under  obligations 
for  the  vessels  which  were  deposited  with 
the  dead.  In  this  case  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  medicine-man  unearthed  is 
the  counterpart  of  that  employed  by  the 
priests  of  Zufii. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  people 
should  have  located  where  there  is  no 
water.  Evidently  when  the  water,  col- 
lected in  natural  basins  from  rainfall, 
failed,  they  carried  it  a  long  distance 
from  holes  dug  in  the  bed  of  the  wash  in 
the  Petrified  Forest. 
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'HE  wind  had  gone  down  suddenly 
after  blowing  hard  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon,  and  Mrs. 
Pamela  Fellows  went  to  the  sitting-room 
closet,  where  she  kept  her  every-day  bon- 
net and  black  woollen  shawl,  and  then 
stood  before  the  little  mirror  in  the  clock 
front  to  put  them  straight.  The  glass  was 
so  small  that  she  had  to  inspect  her  broad 
shoulders  by  sections,  but  by  ducking  to 
see  the  top  of  her  head,  and  standing  on 
tiptoe  and  dodging  from  side  to  side,  she 
reassured  herself  of  proper  adjustment 
and  equipment,  and  stepped  out  to  the 
sidewalk,  after  locking  the  door  carefully 
and  putting  the  key  deep  into  her  ac- 
cessible pocket.  Then  she  struck  a  steady 
rolling  gait  and  went  away  down  the 
street  with  tine  energy. 

Once  she  stopped  and  turned  about 
to  look  at  the  western  sky.  There  was  a 
heavy  bank  of  clouds  just  lifting,  and 
below  it  all  the  west  was  clear,  but  the 
cold  greenish-blue  of  its  color  gave  no 
promise  of  warmth.  "  Winter's  come," 
grumbled  Mrs.  Fellows,  half  aloud,  as 
she  resumed  her  eastward  course.  "  Looks 
like  the  sky  at  sea  this  time  o'  year, 
crossin'  from  English  ports;  goin'  to  be 
cold  and  clear  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
look  out  for  snow!  I  for  one  like  to  have 
some  snow  for  Thanksgivin'  time;  I 
ain't  like  Lyddy  Ann ;  she  sets  right  down 
an'  weeps  when  the  first  flakes  come." 

Half-way  down  the  long  street  of  the 
straggling  town  Mrs.  Fellows  met  a  fa- 
miliar friend,  Mrs.  Peters,  who  stopped 
with  a  frank  smile  of  interest. 

"  Where  be  you  goin'  this  cold  after- 
noon? Ain't  you  settin'  forth  rather 
late?" 

Mrs.  Peters  asked  the  question,  with 
an  air  of  expecting  to  hear  all  about 
the  errand. 

1 1  thought  I'd  go  over  and  see  Lyddy 
Ann  before  dark,"  answered  the  advent- 
urer.   "Yes,  I  thought  Fd  make  haste 


and  get  ahead  of  her  and  see  if  I  can't 
make,  her  invite  me  over  to  Thanksgivin'. 
She  needs  to  make  a  break;  I've  asked 
her  to  my  house  six  or  seven  years  now, 
and  I  thought  I  should  lead  up  to  the 
subject  gradual  and  ask  her  what  she  in- 
tended to  do;  that's  the  way  she  always 
catches  me  with  my  mind  unprepared, 
and  I've  gone  an'  invited  her  before  I 
stop  to  think." 

Mrs.  Peters  laughed;  they  were  very 
close  friends;  there  was  a  droll  twinkle 
in  the  complaining  sister's  eyes. 

"  'Twould  be  a  grand  thing  for  her  if 
she  could  feel  that  havin'  company 
wouldn't  hurt  her;  she  needs  more  oc- 
cupation, and  not  to  settle  right  down 
expecting  to  be  always  done  for,"  said 
Mrs.  Peters,  gravely. 

"  Oh,  yes'm,  you're  quite  right,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Fellows,  soberly,  and  the 
twinkle  in  her  eyes  disappeared.  "  Here 
we  are  both  of  us  widows,  and  own  sis- 
ters; we're  all  that's  left  out  of  a  large 
family,  and  she  makes  use  of  as  much 
ceremony  in  asking  me  over  to  stop  to 
tea  with  her  as  if  I  was  the  minister. 
She's  always  amiable,  but  she's  fallin'  into 
a  way  of  being  plaintive,  and  oh,  so  dread- 
ful set!  I  lost  my  husband,  an'  his  ship 
with  him,  but,  although  bereaved,  Lyddy 
Ann's  left  in  the  best  o'  circumstances. 
Yes'm,  she's  dreadful  set,  an'  gettin'  more 
so  year  by  year.  Well,  I'm  goin'  to  see 
what  I  can  do  to  persuade  her ;  if  I  don't 
beat,  why,  she  will!" 

Mrs.  Fellows  tossed  her  head  gallantly 
and  waved  her  hand  as  she  departed. 

Mrs.  Peters  laughed  aloud.  "  If  I  was 
goin'  to  bet  on  who's  likely  to  come  out 
ahead,  I'd  bet  on  Lyddy  Ann,"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  an  air  of  certainty.  "  Mrs. 
Fellows  is  the  best-natured  heart  o'  the 
two;  'tis  the  biggest  heart  that  always 
gives  Up  easiest.  I  guess  I'll  remember 
to  call  over  to-morrow  and  see  who  gets 
the  invitation.  I'm  afeard  it  won't  be 
Pamela,  for  all  her  boast  and  bravery." 
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II 

Mrs.  Lydia  Ann  Peacham  was  as  thin 
and  precise  as  her  sister  was  round  and 
easy-going-.  She  inclined  by  nature  tow- 
ard the  economies  and  excuses  of  life, 
and  even  sighed  over  being  left  alone, 
when  no  mortal  soul  could  have  prevailed 
upon  her  to  accept  permanent  companion- 
ship. She  was  sitting-  alone  this  very 
afternoon,  rocking-  gently,  and  worrying 
because  she  was  again  fearful  that  some- 
thing would  be  expected  of  her  on 
Thanksgiving-  day. 

"  I  do  hope  that  sister  Fellows  '11  feel 
she  can  ask  me  there  again,  I've  got 
such  a  habit  now  o'  goin'  there  to  keep 
Thanksgivin',"  she  said,  mournfully. 
"  I'll  offer  to  make  one  o'  my  nice  apple 
pies  and  carry  over,  and  any  little  thing- 
she  may  suggest.  I  know  'twas  the  custom 
o'  our  family  to  take  turn  an'  turn  about, 
but  it's  so  much  easier  for  her  than  'tis 
for  me.  This  anxiety's  very  tryin'.  I'm 
all  worked  up  an'  I  want  things  settled, 
but  she  didn't  speak  till  'most  the  last 
minute  last  year;  she's  so  dilatory,  Pa- 
mely  is !" 

The  sun  came  down  from  the  gray 
cloud  at  this  moment,  and  shone  out 
cheerfully  over  a  cold  world.  Its  start- 
ling splendor  dazzled  Mrs.  Peacham's 
short-sighted  eyes.  The  dull  little  room 
where  she  sat,  the  plain  gabled  houses  and 
thick-boughed  maple-trees  in  the  street, 
were  all  transfigured  with  sudden  glory. 
There  was  even  a  touch  of  the  old  reddish 
gold  of  her  youth  on  Mrs.  Peacham's 
faded  hair.  She  had  once  been  the  pret- 
tiest of  her  family,  and  this  pleasing  fact 
Mrs.  Fellows,  the  eldest  and  plainest, 
could  never  forget. 

"  I'll  be  sort  of  easy  with  poor  Lyddy 
Ann,"  Mrs.  Fellows  was  saying  to  her- 
self at  that  moment  as  she  toiled  up  the 
long  hill.  "  She  never  was  so  strong  as 
I  be,  and  I  ain't  goin'  to  let  no  Thanks- 
givin' day  fall  a  burden  on  her." 

Mrs.  Peacham  started  in  dismay  at  the 
harsh  sound  of  the  door-latch,  and  looked 
apprehensive  as  her  sister  entered  the 
room. 

"  Well,  Lyddy  Ann,  what  be  you  goin' 
to  do  for  Thanksgivin'?"  demanded  sis- 
ter Fellows,  without  forethought  or  pref- 
ace, and  then  sat  down  quite  out  of 
breath.   Her  first  intention  had  prevailed 


almost  against  her  conscience;  there  was 
no  leading  up  to  the  great  subject;  it 
exploded  in  the  timid  sitting-room  like 
a  Fourth-of-July  cannon. 

There  was  no  answer  for  a  moment, 
and  Mrs.  Fellows  unpinned  her  black 
woollen  shawl  and  seated  herself  on  a 
common  chair  as  if  it  had  been  a  throne; 
having  spoken,  she  did  not  mean  to  be 
a  coward,  but  she  did  not  fail  to  look 
kind  and  sisterly. 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  replied  Mrs. 
Peacham,  with  dignity.  She  was  pro- 
voked as  well  as  startled  by  the  sudden 
question,  and  even  a  little  excited.  "  I 
may  invite  the  minister,"  she  proclaimed. 
It  was  no  use  to  sit  there  and  be  brow- 
beaten in  your  own  house,  and  Pamela 
Fellows  had  taken  the  advantage. 

"  Why,  there  he  goes  now ;  there's  Mr. 
Downer  now.  You'd  better  speak  if  you 
want  to;  you'll  lose  him  if  you  wait  till 
Sunday!"  exclaimed  sister  Fellows  before 
Mrs.  Peacham  could  get  breath  enough 
to  protest.  Sister  Fellows  was  always  a 
creature  of  impulse;  she  caught  up  the 
big  thimble  on  the  window-sill  and  rapped 
sharply  on  the  glass,  so  that  the  minister 
waved  his  hand  in  instant  response  and 
turned  in  at  the  gate.  Pamela  Fellows 
loved  a  minister ;  her  heart  beat  fast,  and 
she  opened  the  door  to  receive  him.  Sis- 
ter Peacham  looked  like  one  in  deep  afflic- 
tion; she  half  rose  from  her  rocking-chair 
and  sank  back  again;  then  she  sprang 
up  with  fine  spirit.  There  was  a  color 
on  her  cheeks  such  as  nobody  had  seen 
in  years. 

"  I  hope  you  weren't  in  a  hurry,  sir ; 
you  must  excuse  my  sister  Pamela  for 
knocking  so,"  she  said,  politely,  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Downer  ;  but  the  tired  lit- 
tle man  looked  pleased  and  amiable. 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  he  answered, 
looking  for  a  proper  place  to  lay  his  hat. 
"  I  felt  it  to  be  very  neighborly ;  I  had  in- 
tended to  call  this  afternoon,  but  I  fear- 
ed you  might  think  it  too  late.  I  was 
just  dreading  the  long  cold  stretch  of 
road  between  me  and  the  fire  at  home." 
The  good  man  was  conscious  of  some- 
thing unusual,  and  looked  from  the  round 
sister  to  the  thin  one  and  back  again  to 
Mrs.  Fellows  before  he  meekly  sat  down. 
"  It  has  been  a  beautiful  winter  sunset. 
I  suppose  you  have  been  enjoying  it 
together?"  he  ridded,  with  some  formality. 
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Mrs.  Peacharn  did  not  speak,  so  some- 
body else  must.  It  was  Mrs.  Fellows  who 
continued  the  conversation,  gayly;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  very  spirit  of  mischief 
possessed  her.  Sister  Lyddy  Ann  could 
not  believe  her  own  ears. 

"  My  sister  Peacharn  was  just  sayin' 
that  she'd  thought  to  invite  you  an'  Mrs. 
Downer  to  keep  Thanksgivin'  with  us. 
I  hope  you  ain't  promised  to  nobody 
else?"  The  words  were  out;  she  did  not 
dare  to  look  her  sister's  way.  After  all, 
she  could  transfer  the  invitation  to  her 
own  house  if  the  skies  really  fell  upon 
her;  besides,  the  minister  might  be  al- 
ready engaged.  Mrs.  Peacharn  was  heard 
to  make  a  queer  clucking  noise  in  her 
throat  as  she  turned  to  receive  the  min- 
ister's answer,  but  whatever  her  real 
thoughts  may  have  been,  they  were  not 
articulate. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Peacharn,  how  more  than 
kind  of  you  to  think  of  us!  My  wife 
will  be  perfectly  delighted;  but  are  you 
sure  that  it  will  not  be  too  much  for  you 
to  undertake  in  your  frail  condition  of 
health?"  exclaimed  the  minister,  with  joy- 
ful surprise,  and  a  perfectly  beautiful  con- 
siderateness.  "  What  time  shall  we  come 
— right  after  church  ?  You  know  I  am  to 
conduct  the  union  services  this  year.  To 
tell  the  truth,  Mrs.  Downer  expressed  two 
wishes  this  very  morning  at  breakfast; 
one  was  that  she  could  get  to  see  you 
oftener,  and  the  other  that  we  might  have 
some  pleasant  invitation  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing day  from  some  of  our  own  people. 
Having  her  old  home  broken  up  by 
her  mother's  death  makes  a  great  change 
for  her.  She  will  feel  very  grateful  to 
you,  as  I  do." 

There  was  something  so  sincere  and  so 
affectionate  in  the  good  man's  voice  and 
manner  that  it  lifted  even  such  a  sink- 
ing heart  as  Mrs.  Peacham's,  and  her 
courage  began  to  rise.  She  did  not  deign 
to  look  at  her  sister,  but  promptly  accept- 
ed all  the  honors  of  the  situation. 

"It  is  a  number  of  years  since  I  have 
felt  equal  to  entertaining  my  friends," 
she  said,  prettily,  and  with  less  than  usual 
of  her  sad  affectation  of  voice.  "  You 
and  Mrs.  Downer  will  be  very  welcome. 
I  have  been  wTith  Sister  Pamela  for  sev- 
eral of  these  sad  anniversaries.  But  this 
year — " 

"  You   are   planning   to   be  together 


here?"  suggested  the  minister,  at  a  hap- 
pier moment  than  he  could  guess.  "  I 
shall  look  forward  with  great  pleasure 
to  the  day.  We  must  try  to  forget  sad 
changes,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  make  a 
cheerful  company  together.  I  cannot  ex- 
press half  my  gratitude  to  you  on  my 
wife's  account." 

Mrs.  Downer  was  a  great  favorite  with 
both  the  sisters,  and  Mrs.  Peacharn,  the 
unexpected  hostess,  looked  more  resigned 
than  ever.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Downer 
made  himself  so  entertaining  and  friend- 
ly that  he  left  no  looks  of  deprecation  or 
dismay  behind  him.  He  little  knew  upon 
what  dangerous  ground  he  had  innocently 
and  unexpectedly  trodden. 

The  early  darkness  of  that  late  No- 
vember day  had  quite  fallen  when  the 
guest  took  leave.  He  inquired  politely 
if  he  might  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
Sister  Fellows's  company  as  far  as  their 
ways  lay  together,  and  this  boon  was  gen- 
erously granted.  In  fact,  though  Mrs. 
Peacharn  seemed  to  be  in  her  most  rea- 
sonable and  even  affectionate  mood,  the 
minister's  invitation  made  a  welcome 
avenue  of  escape.  Her  sister  said  at 
parting  that  she  might  be  expected  over 
again  within  a  day  or  two,  since  they 
should  have  one  or  two  things  to  talk 
over. 

"  Yes,  you'd  better  come,  Sister  Pa- 
mela," rejoined  Mrs.  Peacharn,  with  de- 
cision, "  or  else  you'll  have  me  coming 
after  you !"  There  was  an  astonishing 
absence  of  the  spirit  of  revenge  in  her 
tone;  on  the  contrary,  she  met  Pamela's 
timid  glance  with  a  funny  ,  little  shake 
of  the  head,  and  they  both  laughed  aloud 
right  before  the  minister.  Mr.  Downer 
had  never  seen  Mrs.  Peacharn  in  such  a 
cheerful,  awakened  frame  of  mind,  or 
thought  her  such  a  good-looking  person 
before.  She  had  usually  worn  a  die- 
away  look  on  the  occasions  of  his  pastoral 
visits,  and  had  only  given  expression  to 
laments  and  fears. 

"  I  hope  she  won't  go  and  lay  awake 
all  night  worryin',"  thought  the  guilty 
instigator  of  such  a  dark  Thanksgiving 
plot,  as  she  tried  to  keep  pace  with  the 
minister's  longer  steps  along  the  frozen 
road.  "  She  did  carry  it  off  splendid,  I 
must  say.  Well,  I'll  help  Lyddy  Ann  all 
I  can,  and  not  let  the  day  sag  too  heavy. 
She's  got  everything  pretty  to  set  her 
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table  with;  there  ain't  a  richer-lookin' 
parlor  closet  in  this,  town." 

When  the  sisters  met  again  it  was  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses.  Mrs.  Peters 
and  another  sister  of  the  church  were 
calling*  upon  Mrs.  Peacham  when  Mrs. 
Pamela  Fellows  came  in.  To  her  great 
relief,  she  was  received  as  anything  but 
a  culprit;  Mrs.  Peacham  was  proudly  re- 
lating her  plans,  and  taking  all  the  glory 
of  these  unforeseen  Thanksgiving  hos- 
pitalities to  herself. 

"  Yes'm,"  she  said,  with  no  attempt  at 
either  meekness  or  apology,  "  I  don't 
deny  that  it  costs  me  some  effort.  I  have 
had  little  health  or  spirit  for  entertaining, 
these  late  years,  but  I  have  long  desired 
to  show  our  pastor  and  his  wife  some 
proper  attention.  As  long  as  I  was  going 
to  invite  Sister  Pamela  anyway,  it  seemed 
a  very  good  time.  I  never  saw  such  a 
parish  as  this  is;  everybody  hangs  back! 
Mr.  Downer  said  they  had  received  no 
other  invitation,  and  I  did  feel  provoked 
even  if  I  was  the  gainer.  Poor  man,  he 
really  did  appear  gratified !  I  have  been 
downtown  this  morning — there's  nobody, 
not  even  my  sister  Fellows,  that  I  wanted 
to  trust  in  the  matter  of  a  turkey." 

"  Oh  no,  I  can't  boast  of  my  own  judg- 
ment beside  yours,"  protested  Mrs.  Fel- 
lows, warmly;  but  Mrs.  Peters,  who  had  a 
great  sense  of  humor,  caught  her  eye, 
and  they  both  feigned  the  sudden  dis- 
covery of  a  pin  on  the  carpet,  and  startled 
their  companions  by  bobbing  down  to- 
gether to  pick  up,  not  the  pin,  but  a  little 
plain  composure. 

Ill 

The  next  day  after  Thanksgiving  Mrs. 
Peters  found  time  to  leave  home  and  a 
cheerful  party  of  children  and  grand- 
children and  go  over  to  Mrs.  Fellows's 
for  a  friendly  call. 

"  I  saw  the  minister  this  morning,"  she 
said,  eagerly.  "  He  came  to  our  house 
to  speak  with  Mr.  Peters  about  some- 
thing, and  I  took  occasion  to  remark  that 
I  expected  he'd  had  a  pleasant  time  yes- 
terday." 

"What  did  he  say?"  asked  Mrs.  Fel- 
lows. "  He  was  the  life  of  it  all,  I 
thought.  Lyddy  Ann  laughed  as  I  haven't 
seen  her  laugh  for  years,  at  some  o' 
the  stories  he  told  about  awkward  couples 


coming  to  be  married.  Oh  yes,  he  was 
certainly  very  entertainin',  Mr.  Downer 
was !" 

"  He  told  me  'twas  one  of  the  plea- 
santest  occasions  he  had  ever  enjoyed,  or 
Mis'  Downer,  either,"  announced  Mrs. 
Peters,  with  triumph.  "  He'd  never 
tasted  no  such  a  turkey  since  he'd  been  in 
this  parish;  'twas  like  the  best  he  ever 
saw  down  Rhode  Island  way,  where  he 
came  from  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  said 
you  an'  your  sister  was  so  cordial  and 
made  them  both  feel  so  welcome,  and  Mrs. 
Downer  was  all  heartened  up ;  he  told  me 
she  said  you  couldn't  be  no  kinder  if 
you'd  been  her  own  sisters.  She'd  always 
admired  Lyddy  Ann  very  much,  but 
hadn't  felt  so  free  with  her  before.  ■  She 
thought  everything  of  her  showing  such 
sympathy,  and  remembering  that  this 
would  be  the  first  Thanksgiving  she'd 
spent  without  any  of  her  own  folks. 
Those  was  his  very  words.  Now  do  tell 
me,  Pamely,  what  on  earth  set  Lyddy  Ann 
out  ?  You  know  how  we  joked  that  day 
on  the  street,  and — " 

Mrs.  Fellows  struggled  between  a  nat- 
ural desire  to  give  the  full  particulars 
and  an  obligation  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  her  house.  "  Why,  I  went  over 
this  morning  myself,"  she  answered.  "  T 
expected  to  find  her  with  her  face  tied 
up  from  the  neuralgy,  or  all  used  up  some 
way  or  mother  with  some  o'  her  usual 
complaints,  and  instead  o'  that  she  come 
right  to  the  door  and  stood  there  waitin' 
when  she  saw  me  coming,  pleased  as  a 
child.  We  sat  down  together  and  talked  it 
all  over  same's  we  used  to  when  we  were 
girls.  '  Now  let  it  be  a  lesson  not  to 
think  you  can't  do  the  things  you  can 
do,  Lyddy  Ann  !'  says  I  once,  but  she  took 
no  heed  and  went  right  on  talkin'.  There 
was  one  minute  that  day,  when  Mr. 
Downer  was  assurin'  her  they'd  be  de- 
lighted to  come,  when  I  was  so  scared  I 
saw  stars  all  over  the  room,  and  my  heart 
did  thump  like  an  old-fashioned  churn," 
continued  Mrs.  Fellows,  in  a  hushed 
voice.  "  'Twas  worth  venturin',  I  must 
say.  The  minister's  wife  wore  her  best 
black  silk,  and  Lyddy  Ann  wore  hers,  and 
her  little  red  Injy  shawl  with  the  narrow 
border,  as  her  dress  felt  thin  about  the 
shoulders.  Why,  she  was  in  great  spirits, 
Mis'  Peters!  I  declare  I  kept  looking  at 
her  as  we  set  at  the  table,  and  she  was 
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laugh  in'  more'n  I  was,  and  looked  as 
young  and  pretty  as  a  girl." 

"  There !  we  all  of  us  need  a  little  en- 
couragin'  sometimes,"  confessed  neighbor 
Peters.  "  Pamely,  I  don't  seem  to  un- 
derstand yet  how  she  came  to  invite  the 
minister." 

"  Why,  he  said  right  off  that  he  should 
be  very  happy  to  come,"  answered  Mrs. 
Fellows,  a  little  vaguely,  after  a  moment's 
reflection.  "  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
Lyddy  Ann  know  how  much  he  enjoyed 
himself,"  she  added,  for  Mrs.  Peters  still 
looked  so  expectant.  "  I  want  them  all  to 
come  and  have  dinner  with  me  next  year, 
though.  The  house  looked  kind  o'  lone- 
some when  I  got  back,  as  if  it  sort  of  re- 
sented bein'  left.  I  can't  set  so  handsome 
a  table  as  Sister  can,  but  I  love  to  have 
company.  I'm  the  oldest  o'  the  family 
that's  left;  but  when  I  gave  them  the  in- 
vitation, Lyddy  Ann  spoke  right  up  and 
said  no:  we'd  all  three  got  to  promise 
to  come  again  next  year.  Oh,  she's  made 
a  break  now,  I  can  tell  you!" 


"  You  and  me  might  catch  up  our  work 
and  go  over  some  afternoon  to  take  tea 
with  her!"  suggested  Mrs.  Peters,  with 
ready  enthusiasm. 

"  I  don't  know  as  it's  best  to  let  her 
overdo  too  much!"  answered  sister  Fel- 
lows, smiling,  and  so  they  parted. 

The  very  next  Sunday  the  minister 
was  moved  to  preach  an  excellent  sermon 
on  the  beauties  of  hospitality,  and  Mrs. 
Lydia  Ann  Peacham  was  at  church  and 
heard  it  in  her  front  pew.  Her  thin 
cheeks  flushed  a  little  now  and  then  with 
pleased  self-consciousness.  At  first  she 
hoped  that  her  neighbors  in  the  pew  be- 
hind would  derive  some  benefit  from 
their  appropriate  lesson.  Then  the  hon- 
esty of  her  own  heart  prevailed. 

"  'Twas  time  I  made  amends,"  she  said 
to  herself.  "  Pamely  was  in  the  right ; 
I'd  got  way  down  to  livin'  for  myself 
alone,  an'  there's  nothin'  makes  life  so 
dull  an'  wear  in',  let  alone  the  shame  to 
a  Christian  person!" 


The  Changeless  People 


BY  NORA  CHESSON 


E  are  the  Changeless  People, 

Older  than  Time  we  are, 
Out  kinsmen  are  the  mountains 
And  every  wandering  star. 
Change  seeing  us  is  silent 

And  sorrow  lets  us  be, 
For  we  were  when  earth  was  not, 
And  when  there  was  no  sea. 


We  are  the  Changeless  People, 

And  where  old  altars  rose 
Our  magic  clothes  their  ruins 

With  grass  that  softest  grows. 
With  dandelion  torches 

We  light  the  night  along. 
And  dead  men  in  the  barrows 

Rest  quieter  for  our  song. 


We  are  the  Changeless  People: 

The  moon  will  wax  and  wane, 
Stars  drop  out  of  the  heavens, 

But  we  unchanged  remain. 
Love  fails  its  best  beloved, 

Beauty  will  pass  away: 
But  we  fear  no  to-morrow, 

Grieve  for  no  yesterday. 


We  are  the  Fairy  People, 

And  change  has  passed  us  by; 
We  cannot  weep  for  sorrow, 

Grow  old  and  sad  and  die. 
We  dance  while  Time  goes  by  us, 

Man's  foeman  and  our  friend, 
And  when  we  cease  from  dancing 

The  world  shall  surely  end. 


The  Distribution  of  Rainfall 

BY  A.  J.  HERBERTSON,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer  in  Regional  Geography  in  the  University  of  Oxford 


RAINFALL,  an  agency  at  first  sight 
so  humble,  is,  through  the  ultimate 
dependence  of  all  life  upon  vegeta- 
tion, an  essential  link  in  the  chain  which 
connects  the  lowest  and  the  highest  forms 
of  life.  The  difference  in  the  vegetative 
covering  in  low  lands  is  due  not  so  much 
to  variation  in  sunshine  or  temperature 
as  to  differences  in  the  distribution  of  the 
third  factor — moisture. 

The  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  has 
not  until  recently  been  so  thoroughly 
studied  as  temperature  or  pressure  and 
winds.  Yet  it  plays  an  all-important 
part  in  the  world's  economy.  Water 
is  the  life  -  blood  of  the  organic  world, 
penetrating  to  all  parts  of  it,  purifying 
the  air  and  fertilizing  the  land.  As 
cloud  it  screens  the  earth's  surface  from 
the  scorching  sun's  rays  and  protects 
it  from  excessive  radiation.  When  it 
is  deficient,  extremes  of  temperature  are 
great  and  vegetation  is  scanty;  when 
it  is  abundant,  climate  is  relatively 
equable  and  vegetation  is  prolific.  The 
distribution  of  water  available  for  plant 
growth  is  therefore  a  question  of  su- 
preme practical  importance. 

The  measurement  of  rainfall  is  very 
simple  when  proper  precautions  are  taken. 
The  amount  precipitated  is  usually  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  depth  to  which 
it  would  cover  the  land  were  none  to 
sink  into  the  ground  and  none  to  be 
evaporated.  Millions  of  observations  have 
been  made  on  rainfall.  The  map  of  the 
rainfall  of  the  world  is  based  on  returns 
from  nearly  9000  stations,  and  if  we  con- 
sider fifteen  years  as  the  average  period 
of  observation  at  each  station — which  is 
considerably  under  the  mark — it  repre- 
sents 50,000,000  observations  taken  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  scientific  study  of  rainfall  dis- 
tribution has  been  mainly  the  work  of 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.    The  first 


temperature  map  of  the  world  was  made 
by  the  great  Humboldt  in  1817 ;  that  of 
pressure,  by  Dr.  Buchan  of  Edinburgh 
in  1869  ;  while  the  first  quantitative  map 
of  rainfall  was  made  just  twenty  years 
ago  by  Professor  Loomis  of  Yale.  Since 
that  time  Dr.  Supan  of  Gotha  and  the 
present  writer  have  independently  made 
public  maps,  embodying  more  recent 
results,  in  1898. 

By  examining  a  map  of  the  rain- 
fall of  the  world,  we  notice  at  once 
that  rain,  is  very  unevenly  distributed. 
In  many  intertropical  lands  over  eighty 
inches  falls  every  year,  while  arctic 
circles  are  correspondingly  dry.  Arctic 
aridity  and  equatorial  rains  are  partly 
expressions  of  temperature  differences. 
The  warmer  air  holds  more  water  in 
the  state  of  vapor  than  the  colder  air, 
and  the  same  degree  of  cooling  brings 
about  a  much  greater  precipitation  in  the 
hotter  regions.  A  cubic  foot  of  air  over 
the  Caribbean  Sea  at  80°  F.  can  hold 
10.95  grains  of  water  in  the  state  of 
vapor,  whereas  at  Boston  at  50°  F.  it 
can  hold  4.09  grains,  and  over  Hudson 
Bay  at  20°  F.  only  1.30  grains.  Suppos- 
ing the  cubic  foot  of  air  at  these  places 
were  suddenly  cooled  by  10°  F.,  which 
is  roughly  what  would  happen  were  it 
rapidly  elevated  to  3000  feet  above  the 
sea,  then  it  could  contain  only  7.99 
grains  of  water  vapor  over  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  2.86  grains  over  Boston,  and 
0.84  grains  over  Hudson  Bay,  forcing 
2.96  grains  to  be  precipitated  in  the 
first  case,  1.23  grains  in  the  second, 
but  only  0.46  grains  in  the  third.  With- 
out going  into  further  details,  it  is  ob- 
vious from  this  that  the  possibilities  of 
heavy  precipitation  due  to  cooling  di- 
minish from  the  thermal  equator  to  the 
thermal  poles. 

The  divisions  of  the  world  by  rainfall 
are  of  the  greatest  practical  consequence. 
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Meaa  Annual  Rainfall . 

By  AJ. Herbertson 
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Each  has  its  characteristic  vegetation, 
and,  speaking  generally,  the  economic 
products  of  one  region  of  each  group 
can  be  grown  in  any  other  corresponding 
region  as  far  as  climate  is  concerned. 
An  instance  in  point  is  the  similar  dis- 
tributions of  Mediterranean  climates  and 
Mediterranean  fruits. 

Many  economic  problems  in  which 
rainfall  is  a  factor  present  themselves 
for  consideration,  of  which  one  or  two 
may  be  mentioned  as  typical.  There  is 
an  inferior  and  a  superior  limit  of  rain- 
fall for  each  crop.  Very  little  wheat  is 
grown  in  the  United  States  to  the  drier 
western  side  of  the  line  where  the  mean 
annual  precipitation  is  twenty  inches. 
In  England  wheat-growing  is  concen- 
trated in  the  eastern  counties,  where  the 
rainfall  is  less  than  thirty  inches  per  an- 
num, and  in  Scotland  it  is  cultivated  in 
similarly  dry  areas.  In  South  Australia 
special  attention  has  been  paid  by  Sir 
Charles  Todd  to  the  relationship  between 
the  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  and  rainfall. 
The  figures  of  average  rainfall  and  aver- 
age yield  for  the  agricultural  lands  of 
South  Australia  show  how  very  close  is 
the  connection  between  them. 

Natural  grasses  and  fodder  plants 
flourish  best  where  the  rainfall  is  uni- 
formly distributed,  and  their  economic 
value,  as  measured  by  the  number  of 
animals  they  can  support,  steadily  in- 


creases with  rainfall.  Mr.  J.  T.  Wills 
shows  that  in  Australia  land  receiving 
less  than  ten  inches  of  rain  per  annum 
is  worth  next  to  nothing  unless  it  can 
be  irrigated:  with  ten  inches  of  rain 
eight  or  nine  sheep  can  be  kept  per  square 
mile;  with  about  twenty  inches  of  rain, 
640  sheep  per  square  mile,  eighty  times 
as  many;  and  with  thirty-four  inches  of 
rain  in  Buenos  Aires,  a  square  mile  will 
support  the  enormous  number  of  2560. 

The  day  of  the  medicine-man  with  his 
rain-making  charms  is  past.  The  future 
belongs  not  to  the  magician  who  at- 
tempts to  interfere  with  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, but  to  the  man  of  science  who  can 
state  with  something  approaching  to  cer- 
tainty how  they  will  operate  under  given 
conditions.  Of  all  those  who  contribute 
to  the  cause  of  human  progress,  and  the 
transference  of  human  activities  from 
the  sphere  of  the  accidental  to  the  sphere 
of  the  causal,  none  perhaps  are  concern- 
ed with  weightier  issues  than  the  men 
who  patiently  and  persistently,  day  by 
day  and  season  by  season,  measure  and 
compare,  compare  and  measure,  the  rain- 
fall of  their  little  districts.  We  may 
forgive  the  meteorologist  his  uninterest- 
ing statistics  when  we  reflect  that  in 
their  trustworthiness  and  in  their  right 
interpretation  may  lie  the  future  of  an 
abundant  food-supply  and  even  of  in- 
dustries yet  undeveloped. 


New  England  Fisher-Folk 

BY  GUY   WETMORE  CARRYL 


OF  all  those  relationships  between 
man  and  elemental  nature  which 
alternate  so  singularly  in  charac- 
ter between  strife  and  alliance,  there  is 
none  which  in  its  various  phases  is  more 
humanly  appealing  than  the  bond,  or  bat- 
tle, as  momentary  circumstances  may 
have  it,  between  the  fisher  and  the  sea. 
Between  aeronaut  and  atmosphere,  chem- 
ist and  his  elements,  miner  and  his  ore, 
the  relationship,  if  intimate,  is  still  strict- 
ly severe,  often  hostile,  never  imbued  with 
anything  akin  to  this  other  singular 
sympathy. 

The  fisher's  life,  overhung  as  it  is 
with  the  shadow  of  potential  unex- 
plainable  death,  and  invested  with  a  myr- 
iad, as  if  reflected,  moods  of  the  great 
element  with  which  he  must  be  in  daily, 
almost  in  hourly,  touch,  has  provided 
much  of  the  poetry,  and  perhaps  more 
of  the  pathos,  in  the  stories  of  many 
lands,  but  in  none  more  than  in  that  of 
coastwise  New  England. 

There  is  a  singular  lack  of  poetry,  and 
almost  of  picturesqueness,  in  the  history 
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of  the  original  States,  founded  and  fos- 
tered by  sectarians  of  a  bigotry  so  ex- 
treme as  to  seem  nearly  akin  to  fanat- 
icism, and  the  mark  of  his  stern  fore- 
bears is  writ  large  in  the  character  of  the 
New-Englander  of  to-day. 

Even  where,  as  a  fisher,  he  is 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
element  which  in  all  time  has  been 
the  most  potent  spur  to  human  im- 
agination, the  trammels  of  ascetic  an- 
cestry are  so  strong  upon  him  that  we 
find  in  his  conception  barely  a  trace  of 
the  intensely  vivid  imagery,  half  super- 
stition, half  religion,  with  which  associa- 
tion with  the  sea  has  imbued  the  fisher 
of  other  lands — notably  the  Breton  and 
the  Sicilian.  He  is  eminently  shrewd, 
keenly  observant,  almost  clairvoyant  in 
his  estimate  of  character,  and  surpassing- 
ly deft  in  every  detail  of  his  craft,  but, 
beyond  and  above  all,  a  Yankee — that 
quintessence  of  practicality  which  may 
reasonably  be  regarded  as  the  antithesis 
of  romance  in  its  any  and  every  form. 

From    your    fisher    of    Gloucester  or 
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Cape  Cod  the  realistic  poetry  which 
impregnates  the  Breton  stories  of  Pierre 
Loti  is  as  much  a  thing  apart  as  the 
plaints  of  a  Romeo  or  the  imaginings  of 
a  Shahrazad.  And  yet  that  selfsame  at- 
mosphere of  romance  is  as  truly  a  part 
of  the  fisher  of  Finistere  as  his  technical 
knowledge  of  sails  and  tides. 

Yet — so  pervasive  is  that  subtle  sea- 
charm  which  permeates  all  that  is  brought 
within  its  influence — a  romance  as  un- 
mistakable as  that  which  surrounds  Plou- 
gastel  or  Capri,  though  of  a  different 
quality,  lies  about  these  little  fishing- 
towns  of  New  England,  which  contrasts 
them  strangely  with  the  bustling  com- 
mercialism of  the  great  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  centres,  so  near  in  actual 
measurement  of  miles,  so  infinitely  dis- 
tant in  every  other  sense. 

Stranger  though  he  be  in  thought  and 
speech  to  aught  that  smacks  of  ideality, 
an  influence  beyond  his  control,  as  be- 
yond his  perception,  has  clothed  every 
detail  of  the  fisher's  life,  every  most 
trifling  accessory  of  his  occupation,  with 
a  poetical  significance  unspeakably  ap- 
pealing to  the  imagination. 

"  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships " — what  an  inheritance  is  theirs, 
what  a  birthright  of  marvel  and  mys- 
tery! The  association,  as  new  to-day 
as  it  was  old  in  David's  time,  is  inevi- 
table. No  mere  insensibility  to  roman- 
ticism is  sufficient  to  lessen  the  perma- 
nency of  its  influence.  The  sea  will 
infallibly  mark  its  own,  and  is  not  to  be 
eluded  or  denied. 

In  such  a  village  as  those  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  the  sea  is,  in  a  mate- 
rial sense,  the  source  of  all  good,  and  of 
all  evil  as  well.  It  enriches  or  impover- 
ishes, saves  or  destroys,  robs  or  restores. 
Its  will  is  the  pivot  on  which  existence 
revolves.  So  it  is  but  natural,  and  far 
from  being  a  fanciful  supposition,  that 
the  life  of  the  people  should  reflect  faith- 
fully certain  broad,  general  qualities 
which  may  be  said  to  be  strictly  charac- 
teristic of  the  element  whereupon  they 
are  so  intimately  dependent.  Pre-emi- 
nent among  these  we  distinguish  a  vast 
and  highly  admirable  simplicity,  a  free- 
dom from  conventionality,  wherein  much 
that  is  unworthily  petty,  suspicious,  and 
unjust    in   human   thought   has  given 


place  to  a  kindly  and  tolerant,  while 
in  no  sense  a  credulous,  view  of  men 
and  things. 

It  is  a  supremely  sane  attitude  of  mind 
— sane  with  the  clean,  wholesome  sanity 
of  the  sea — when  contrasted  with  the  ver- 
itable labyrinth  of  prejudice  wherein  we, 
whose  lives  are  necessarily  more  com- 
plicated, move  and  have  our  being.  One 
rarely  hears  a  New  England  fisherman 
indulging  in  petty  disparagement  of  a 
neighbor.  This  is  not  to  say  that  his 
tolerance  is  fatuously  invariable,  but  only 
that  his  judgment,  whether  favorable  or 
the  reverse,  is  expressed  simply  and  broad- 
ly, without  a  suggestion  of  either  favor 
or  fear,  above  all,  without  a  hint  of  mal- 
ice. "  Them  Harrises  be'n't  no  good !" 
said  one  such  philosopher,  and  that  was 
the  expression  of  a  simple  conviction. 

Disapproval  is  as  generous  and  as 
elemental  as  commendation.  One  is  in- 
evitably tempted  to  a  reflection  upon  the 
pains  which  a  less  simple  society  would 
be  at  to  adduce  a  multitude  of  trivial 
slurs  in  support  of  this  amply  self-suffi- 
cient statement. 

In  the  well-ordered  regularity  of  life 
in  a  fishing-town  the  sea  once  more  sup- 
plies the  cue.  Monotony,  that  chiefest 
bugbear  of  more  elaborate  conditions  of 
existence,  is  less  accepted  as  inevitable 
than  totally  disregarded  in  the  sense  of 
an  objection. 

In  dependence  on  the  sun  and  the 
wind  and  the  tide  events  move  for- 
ward day  by  day,  and  men  rise  and 
retire,  labor  and  take  their  ease,  with 
machinelike  orderliness.  And  this,  their 
submission  to  the  requirements  of  rou- 
tine, is  parent,  no  doubt,  to  the  serene 
repose  which  is  so  noticeable  in  the  old- 
er men.  Long  before  it  is  possible  for 
individual  preference  to  point  out  an 
independent  line  of  activity,  the  daily 
round  of  duty  has  been,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, laid  out,  and  the  boy  finds  him- 
self pledged  to  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain well-defined  labors,  the  which  he 
accepts  without  argument,  if  not  with- 
out reflection. 

There  are  exceptions,  as  in  all  con- 
ditions of  society — lads  who  rebel  and 
strike  out  for  themselves.  Every  bat- 
tle-ship in  our  navy  has  its  tale  of 
these.     But  for  the  most  part,  to  an 


Wharves  whereunder  the  Tide  murmurs  Mystery 


extent  undreampt  of  in  our  larger  cities, 
where  the  ebb  and  flow  of  life  is  so  cease- 
less and  so  erratic,  it  is  a  case  in  the 
fishing-town  of  "  like  father,  like  son," 
The  latter  takes  up  the  work  where  the 
former  drops  it,  sails  the  same  boat,  cleans 
fish  with  the  same  knife,  mends  and  re- 
mends  the  same  nets,  and  spins  the  same 
yarns  in  his  hours  of  leisure. 

But  where  the  fisher's  life  is  most  ap- 
pealingly  in  sympathy  with  the  sea  is 
in  a  respect  which  he  of  all  men  is  prob- 
ably the  furthest  from  perceiving  —  its 
profound  melancholy.  In  this  regard,  if 
in  no  other,  coastwise  New  England  is 
nearly  akin  to  that  coastwise  Finistere 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  which  in- 
spired Mon  Ft  ere  Yves  and  Pecheur 
d'Islande.  There  is  lacking  the  fanciful 
imagination  of  the  Breton,  which  has 
peopled  every  mood  of  the  ocean  with 
the  personalities  of  saints  and  demons, 
and  thereby  achieved  so  great  a  degree 
of  picturesqueness ;  there  is  lacking,  too, 
the  extremity  of  devoutness  which  as- 
sociates the  woe  or  weal  of  the  fishing- 
fleet  with  the  direct  intent  of  the  Virgin. 
There  are  no  pageants,  no  pardons,  no 


invocations  to  the  sea,  no  little  porcelain 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Recouvrance,  before 
which,  when  the  fleet  is  out,  the  women 
of  the  village  watch  and  pray,  and  tapers 
continually  burn. 

But  all  these,  indescribably  pathetic 
though  they  be,  are  not,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, intrinsically  so,  but  only  in 
such  sense  as  they  are  the  manifestations, 
the  outward  signs,  of  a  great  elemental 
undercurrent  of  tragedy — the  ominous, 
indescribably  alluring  relation  between 
the  fisher  and  the  sea. 

Apart  from  the  peculiar  phenomena 
wherein  this  emotion  finds  expression 
under  varying  conditions  lies  the  emo- 
tion itself,  vast,  majestic,  large  with 
infinity  of  suggestion,  and  identical, 
we  may  imagine,  the  sea-coasts  of  the 
world  around.  Here  in  New  England 
the  very  severity  of  earlier  conditions 
seems  to  have  bequeathed  an  added 
force  to  the  tragedy. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say 
that  these  fisher  families  are  exem- 
plifications, as  perfect  as  may  be,  of 
absolute  adherence  to  a  very  high,  if 
simple,  code  of  ethics.  One  can  bare- 
ly   conceive    of    social    relations  more 


TO    AND     FROM    THE  WHARVES 

essentially  righteous,  of  religions  con- 
victions more  consistently  followed,  of 
a  more  rational  or  saner  observance  of 
hygienic  and  physiological  principles. 

And,  withal,  from  cradle  to  grave  it  is 
always  the  tragic  aspect  of  the  fisher's 
life  which  is  seen  to  be  most  heavily 
underscored,  most  unmistakably  empha- 
sized. Those  most  familiar  in  a  sym- 
pathetic sense  with  the  sea  will  realize 
that  even  in  its  gayest  moods  it  is  in- 
separable from  this  hint  of  melancholy. 
It  is  too  old,  too  cruel,  with  all  its  kind- 
ness, and  the  custodian  of  too  many  ter- 
rible memories  and  awful  secrets  to  be 
ever  less  than  ominous.  And  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  as  the  land  ap- 
proaches the  sea  it  comes  under  this  in- 
fluence, and  shows,  even  in  its  conforma- 
tion, a  reflection  of  the  lurking  grimness 
before  it. 

The  long  swelling  sand  dunes  of  Cape 
Cod,  rolling  away  in  majestic  empti- 
ness, mile  on  mile,  and  the  gaunt, 
grim  rocks  of  Maine,  wrinkled,  as  are 
the  faces  of  the  fisher-folk,  with  much 
gazing  across  the  sea  —  are  they  not 
equally  suggestive  of  infinite  loneliness, 
ageless    endurance,   stupendous  power, 


the  Schooners  come  and  go 

and,  more  than  all,  the  pitiable  little- 
ness of  man? 

The  fancy  could  be  carried  further, 
down  to  the  blackened  and  mussel- 
covered  piles  of  the  wharves,  where- 
under  the  tide  rises  and  murmurs 
mystery,  and  retires  as  if  to  seek 
yet  other  stories  from  the  inform- 
ing deeps  beyond.  Above,  the  weather- 
beaten  planking  is  strewn  with  an  in- 
finity of  discarded  rubbish — spars,  anch- 
ors, chains,  sail-cloth,  blocks,  and  cord- 
age. Where  they  have  been,  whence  they 
come,  there  is  no  knowing  now.  Only 
in  two  respects  are  all  alike.  In  their  time 
they  have  been  new,  strong,  well  fitted 
to  their  appointed  uses.  ~Now  they  are 
but  mute  additional  proofs  of  the  im- 
potency  of  man's  device.  The  omnipotent 
and  everlasting  sea  has  laid  hand  on  one 
and  all,  as  upon  those  who  made  them, 
and  they  are  as  if  they  had  never  been. 
The  sea  !  the  sea !  the  sea !  To  and  from 
the  wharves  the  schooners  come  and  go. 
They  too  are  blackened,  and  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  eternal  struggle  and  the  in- 
evitable end. 

So,  little  by  little,  is  born  in  the  ob- 
server not  merely  a  realization  of  the 
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pervading  melancholy  inseparable  from 
this  environment,  but  an  appreciation  of 
the  primary  cause,  the  emotion  which 
lies  below.  Every  most  trivial  detail  of 
this  people's  life  is  instinct  with  the 
thought  of  facing  an  unknowable  and  in- 
vincible force,  wherewith  they  may  strug- 
gle for  a  little,  may  even  seem  to  master 
or  cajole,  but  which  must  inevitably 
stand  victor  in  the  end.  Each  year  the 
sea  claims  its  tithe,  and  this  comes  as 
no  unexpected  calamity,  but  as  a  duly 
calculated  nemesis. 

One  catches  a  trace  of  its  abiding 
presence,  now  and  again,  in  the  eyes  of 
a  mother  or  a  wife  or  a  sweetheart  as 
she  watches  him  who  is  to  her  the 
fisher  of  all  fishers,  on  his  way  toward 
the  shore — oftener,  even,  in  a  strange,  un- 
conscious glance  of  apprehension  toward 
the  sea  itself,  which,  perhaps,  has  already 
smitten,  and  holds  yet  other  blows  in 
store. 

All  this  tends  directly,  one  cannot  but 
think,  to  the  formation  and  preservation 
of  a  very  strong,  albeit  unobtrusive,  no- 
bility of  character,  as  it  so  apparently 
induces  an  admirable  simplicity  of  life. 
Beneath  the  evidence  of  these  immacu- 
lately kept  houses,  these  scrupulously 
tended  nets  and  boats,  these  trim  gar- 
dens, and  severe  places  of  worship,  and 
clear-eyed,  sturdy  children;  back  of  this 
spirit  of  fair  dealing  and  clean  living, 
and  earnest,  consistent  endeavor:  there 
lies  a  marvellous  strength  of  conviction 
and  an  appreciation  of  duty  which  is  not 
far  from  being  the  chief  of  our  national 
moral  sinews. 

The  fisher-folk  are,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, a  people  set  apart,  barred  off 
by  the  peculiar  conditions  which  sur- 
round them  from  participation  in  much 
of  what  we  are  wont  to  say  makes  life 
worth  living.  More  than  any  other  class 
of  Americans  they  are  forced  into  that 
close  intimacy  with  elemental  nature 
from  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  civ- 
ilization to  wean  us.  They  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  great  universal  system,  and 
so  are  impelled  and  controlled,  as  is  na- 
ture's self,  by  magnificently  broad  and 
yet  singularly  simple  laws.  As  a  result, 
we  find  them  unconsciously  imbued  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed  with  nature's 
own  dignity  and  sanity  and  force. 


Erom  conditions  so  elemental  it  would 
be  strange  did  there  not  result  the  poetry 
and  the  picturesqueness  which  invest 
whatever  is  supremely  natural,  and  that 
are  lacking  in  all  that  smacks  of  arti- 
ficiality or  design. 

Just  as  there  is  no  trace  of  intention 
in  the  attitude  of  the  fisher  himself, 
so  is  there  nothing  resembling  studied 
effect  in  what,  as  the  logical  result 
of  his  needs,  has  come  to  be  in  his 
surroundings.  Even  the  most  sequestered 
inland  villages  of  New  England  are  not 
free,  in  these  progressive  days,  from  the 
reproach  of  atrocious  architecture,  made 
worse  by  glaring  combinations  of  the  un- 
speakable commodity  known  as  enamel 
paint.  Nature  is  foully  wronged  in  the 
presence  of  grottos  and  rockeries  which 
have  not  even  the  redeeming  grace  of 
utility,  far  less  that  of  ornament,  and 
incongruous  iron  stags  profane  the  even 
velvet  of  the  lawns. 

But  of  these  and  kindred  crimes  the 
fisher's  environment  is  guiltless  before 
nature  and  nature's  God.  The  tints  of 
his  shingles  and  sails  and  wharves  are 
those  lent  by  the  fingers  of  the  salt  wind 
and  water.  Even  where  the  work  is  that 
of  his  own  hands  it  runs  on  broad  un- 
offending lines  of  architecture,  and  in 
simple  blacks  and  whites  and  greens  and 
maroons  unspeakably  grateful  to  the  eye 
long  weary  of  gaudier  hues.  His  flowers 
are  the  simplest,  and  while  trained  away 
from  disorderly  riot,  yet  grow  naturally 
and  freely,  untrammelled  by  the  inten- 
tion of  ornamental  borders. 

And  if  he  err  in  angularity  of  line  or 
blatancy  of  hue,  his  omnipresent  men- 
tor, the  sea,  is  at  hand  to  correct,  gnaw- 
ing and  rounding  and  moulding  with 
busy  teeth  and  fingers,  till  the  sharp 
corners  are  made  smooth  and  the  gaudy 
tints  softened  and  the  sea's  great  aim  is 
once  more  attained — the  reduction  of  all 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact  to  a  gray 
in  color  and  to  a  curve  in  form. 

Let  us  leave  it  as  we  found  it,  this 
modest  little  cluster  of  gray  and  white 
cottages  nestling  in  a  curve  of  wooded 
shore,  and  staring  ingenuously  from 
square,  green-shuttered  windows  at  the 
blackened  wharves,  eloquent  of  the  com- 
ings and  goings  of  the  simple,  brave  men 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 


Your  Fisher  of  Gloucester  or   Cape  Cod 


Let  us  leave  it  with  twilight  settling 
down  npon  the  gables,  for  this  is  of  all 
hours  the  best.  The  schooners  are  in; 
the  daily  work  is  done;  smoke  from  a 
score  of  chimneys  spires  skyward ; — and 
there,  beyond  the  laughter  of  the  ripples 


on  the  peaceful  shore,  beyond  the  smooth 
gray  stretch  of  harbor  water,  beyond  the 
white  foam  of  surf  on  the  bar — there  lies 
a  wide,  unruffled  calm.  There  is  peace, 
and  there  is  a  truce  declared  between  the 
fisher  and  the  sea. 


How  the  Bible  came  down  to  Us 


BY  F.  G.  KENYON,  F.RS. 


IN  a  recent  number  of  this  Magazine 
an  account  was  given  of  the  way  in 
which  the  books  of  the  ancients  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  it  was  shown  how 
thin,  in  many  cases,  is  the  thread  of  tra- 
dition which  connects  our  present  copies 
of  the  great  works  of  classical  antiquity 
with  the  autographs  of  their  authors. 
It  may  have  occurred  to  some  readers  to 
ask:  How  does  all  this  apply  to  the  Book 
of  books?  How  has  the  Bible  come  down 
to  us?  Does  its  text  rest  on  as  preca- 
rious a  foundation  as  that  of  Aeschylus 
or  Tacitus? 

It  is  now  nearly  1850  years  since  the 
Jewish  tent  -  maker  whom  we  know  as 
the  apostle  Paul  dictated  to  one  of  his 
companions,  who  transcribed  it  on  a 
short  roll  of  papyrus,  his  letter  to  the 
Galatian  churches,  adding  thereto  at 
the  end,  as  was  his  wont,  a  few  lines  with 
his  own  hand  in  large  characters.  It  is 
some  2350  years  since  Ezra,  if  the  tra- 
dition be  veracious,  gathered  together  the 
greater  number  of  the  books  which  com- 
pose the  Jewish  canon  of  Scripture.  It 
is  2600  years  since  the  prophecies  of 
Amos  and  Isaiah  were  written  down, 
whether  by  the  prophets  themselves  or  by 
their  disciples;  while  for  parts,  at  least, 
of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament a  yet  higher  antiquity  may  be 
claimed.  How,  then,  has  the  text  of  these 
books  been  handed  down  to  us;  and  what 
guarantee  have  we  that  the  latest  form 
in  which  scholars  present  it  to  us  is  in- 
deed a  true  representation  of  the  words 
which  prophets  and  apostles  wrote  so 
long  ago  ? 

Let  us  take  the  Old  Testament  first. 
Its  history  is  in  some  respects  simpler, 
in  others  more  difficult,  than  that  of  the 
New  Testament.  For  about  1800  years 
we  can  trace  it  back,  though  only  half 
that  period  is  covered  by  actually  ex- 
tant copies.  The  Hebrew  Old  Testa- 
ment was  first  committed  to  print  in 
the  year  1488,  eleven  years  after  a 
Vol.  CV  — No.  630.— 109 


portion  of  it,  the  Book  of  Psalms,  had 
issued  from  the  press.  Behind  these 
printed  texts  lie  a  great  quantity  of 
manuscripts, — hundreds,  or  even  thou- 
sands, in  number;  the  English  bishop 
Kennicott  published  collations  of  634 
manuscripts  in  1776  -  1780,  while  the 
Italian  scholar  De  Rossi,  shortly  after- 
wards, added  825  more  to  the  list,  with- 
out by  any  means  exhausting  the  num- 
ber of  extant  copies.  But  an  examina- 
tion of  all  this  great  mass  of  authorities 
brings  to  light  two  striking  facts:  first, 
that  all  of  them  contain  substantially 
the  same  text,  varied  only  by  obvious 
mistakes  and  slight  divergences  in  de- 
tail; and  secondly,  that  none  of  them  is 
earlier  than  the  ninth  century.  The 
earliest  extant  MS.  of  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament  is  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  assign- 
ed to  the  ninth  century,  and  the  earliest 
MS.  bearing  a  precise  date  is  a  copy  of 
the  Prophets,  at  St.  Petersburg,  dated 
a.d.  916,  while  the  majority  of  the  MSS. 
belong  to  much  later  periods.  At  the 
same  time  so  uniform  is  the  text  pre- 
served in  all  the  MSS.  that  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  of  them  differ  in  no  essen- 
tial respect. 

The  explanation  alike  of  the  uniform- 
ity of  text  and  of  the  comparative  late- 
ness of  the  extant  MSS.  lies  in  a  single 
cause,  namely,  the  extreme  care  with 
which  the  Jews  have  cherished  their 
Scriptures  for  the  last  1800  years.  From 
about  the  third  century  most  minute 
rules  have  existed  for  the  guidance  of 
the  scribes  who  copied  them,  and  to  se- 
cure the  most  scrupulous  accuracy  of 
reproduction.  Imperfect  or  mutilated 
copies  were  at  once  withdrawn  from  the 
service  of  the  synagogue.  Consequently 
the  tendency  has  been  for  the  earlier 
manuscripts  to  be  set  aside,  and  so  event- 
ually to  perish,  their  place  being  taken 
by  new  copies  which  were  in  better  pre- 
servation.  Thus  on  the  one  hand  the  Jew- 
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ish  zeal  that  the  Testaments  in  use  in  the 
synagogues  should  be  perfect  has  led  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  older  MSS., 
while  on  the  other  hand  their  care  for 
accuracy  of  transcription  has  ensured 
that  the  later  copies  are  not,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  manuscripts,  substantially 
inferior  to  the  earlier. 

For  about  a  thousand  years,  then,  from 
the  nineteenth  century  back  to  the  ninth, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  printed  editions 
and  manuscripts;  and  for  some  eight 
hundred  years  more  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  from  the  writings  of  Jewish 
rabbis,  and  the  like,  to  satisfy  us  that 
the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  known  to 
them  was  the  same  as  that  which  we 
still  have.  The  schools  of  Jewish  com- 
mentators, known  as  the  Massoretes 
(from  the  "  Massorah,"  or  commentary, 
which  they  attached  to  the  sacred  text), 
and  their  predecessors  the  Talmudists, 
or  compilers  of  the  traditions  entitled 
the  "  Talmud,"  all  evidently  had  before 
them  the  same  type  of  text,  which  we 
can  thus  trace  back  to  about  the  year 
100  after  Christ.  At  this  period  the  J ew- 
ish  rabbis,  rallying  from  the  blows 
struck  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  rise  of  the  Christians,  met  in 
conference  at  Jamnia  to  discuss  the  pre- 
cise limits  of  the  canon  of  inspired 
Scriptures;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
text  which  we  now  call  "  Massoretic," 
and  which  is  the  only  type  of  Hebrew 


text  now  extant,  seems  to  have  been  de- 
termined on. 

But  what  of  the  thousand  years  or 
more  which  still  separate  the  supposed 
origin  of  this  Massoretic  text  from  the 
actual  dates  of  composition  of  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  sacred  books?  For  this 
period  we  have  no  direct  evidence  from 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  must  have  re- 
course to  early  translations  of  the  He- 
brew books  into  other  languages.  This 
is  a  class  of  evidence  which  is  practi- 
cally unknown  in  the  case  of  classical 
literature  (since  we  possess  no  very  early 
translations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics),  but  which  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance in  regard  to  the  Bible.  In  the 
case  of  the  Old  Testament  there  are 
two  translations,  or  "  versions,"  as  they 
are  commonly  termed,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  made  before  the  formation  of 
the  Massoretic  text,  and  which  there- 
fore throw  some  light  on  the  state  of 
the  Hebrew  text  before  that  event.  One 
of  these  is  the  Samaritan  version,  the 
other  the  Greek  version  known  as  the 
Septuagint.  The  Samaritan  version  is 
the  Bible  which  the  mixed  population 
planted  in  Samaria  by  the  Assyrians, 
after  the  conquest  and  deportation  of 
the  Ten  Tribes,  adopted  from  their  Jew- 
ish neighbors;  but  since  at  that  time  the 
Prophets  and  the  miscellaneous  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  had  not  yet  been  fully 
recognized  as  part  of  the  sacred  canon, 

this  Samaritan 
Bible  consists 
only  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. The 
Samaritan  ver- 
sion, therefore, 
probably  repre- 
sents the  He- 
brew Pentateuch 
as  it  was  about 
the  fifth  century 
before  Christ ; 
and  the  habitual 
enmity  subsist- 
ing between  Jews 
and  Samaritans 
makes  it  improb- 
able    that  the 
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Samaritan  text 

Fi<£  i.    Hebrew  MS.  of  the  Prophets,  written  in  a.d.  916,  now  at  St  Petersburg.    The      WOuld  be  affected 
vowel  points  are  written  according  to  the  Babylonian  system,  above  the  letters.     The  lower      1  -i 
part  of  a  page  is  shown,  reduced  to  five-eighths  of  the  original  size,  containing  the  beginning         <^    an«^  CnangeS 
of  the  great  Messianic  prophecy  in  Isaiah  xl.  Subsequently  in- 


Fig.  2.— Papyrus  book  of  the  seventh  century,  containing  parts  of  Zechariah  and  Malachi  in  the  Greek  Septua- 
gint  version;  now  at  Heidelberg.    About  half  a  pag2  is  shown,  reduced  to  three-quarters  of  the  original  size. 


troduced  among  the  Jews.  The  variations 
which  occur  in  the  Samaritan  version 
are  fairly  numerous,  but  most  of  them 
are  unimportant ;  the  more  notable  among 
them  are  generally  supported  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint, and  of  these  it  must  be  said  that 
there  is  a  considerable  probability  that 
they  are  right. 

Unfortunately  the  Samaritan  version 
is  only  available  for  the  Pentateuch;  and 
it  is  in  the  other  books  that  the  greatest 
textual  difficulties  arise.  Here  our  only 
help  is  the  Greek  Septuagint  version,  so 
named  from  the  "  seventy "  translators 
by  whom  it  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  made,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  of  Egypt  (b.c.  284-247). 
There  is  at  least  no  doubt  that  it  was 
made  about  this  time,  and  in  Egypt,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  large  colony  of  Greek- 
speaking  Jews  in  that  country;  and  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  it  became 
the  Old  Testament  of  Greek-speaking 
Christians  generally.  We  possess  early 
and  good  manuscripts  of  it,  dating  from 
the  fourth,  or  even  (in  the  case  of  a  few 
recently  discovered  scraps  on  papyrus) 
from  the  third  century  of  our  era ;  but 
its  value,  as  evidence  for  the  pre-Masso- 


retic  Hebrew  text,  is  seriously  discount- 
ed by  two  considerations.  In  the  first 
place,  our  manuscripts  differ  very  con- 
siderably among  themselves,  many  of 
them  having  been  much  affected  by  edi- 
tors who  tried  to  bring  the  Greek  more 
into  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  as  they 
knew  it;  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to 
ascertain  what  the  original  text  of  the 
Septuagint  was.  Secondly,  when  we 
have  ascertained,  as  in  many  places  we 
can,  that  it  differs  very  decidedly  from 
the  received  Hebrew  text,  we  still  have 
to  make  up  our  minds  as  to  whether  the 
divergence  is  due  to  the  Greek  transla- 
tor having  made  a  mistake,  or  translated 
very  freely,  or  to  his  having  had  a  dif- 
ferent Hebrew  text  before  him.  The  best 
scholars  are  cautious  about  admitting  al- 
ternative readings  on  the  evidence  of  the 
Septuagint,  thinking  that  we  must  first 
ascertain  more  clearly  the  history  of  the 
Septuagint  text  itself. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  we  may  say 
that  the  Old  Testament  has  come  down 
to  us  almost  wholly  through  the  Masso- 
retic  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  to 
this  both  the  English  and  the  American 
revisers  have  in  the  main  adhered. 
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Fig.  3. — Codex  Vaticanus,  fourth  century.  The  lower  part  of  two  columns,  unreduced,  containing  the  end  of 
St.  Mark,  from  which  the  last  twelve  verses  are  omitted  in  this  MS.,  and  in  several  other  early  authorities.  The 
place  of  the  third  column  on  this  page  is  left  blank. 


When  we  come  to  look  at  the  New 
Testament  we  find  a  very  different  set  of 
circumstances,  leading  naturally  to  very 
different  results.  The  Jewish  Scriptures, 
from  a  time  to  which  we  cannot  reach 
back,  were  recognized  as  sacred  books, 
carefully  copied  by  trained  scribes,  and 
never  subject  to  systematic  destruction 
by  external  enemies.  When,  however, 
the  early  Christian  missionaries  wrote 
the  books  which  now  form  our  New  Tes- 
tament, they  did  not  write  them  as  sacred 
books  on  the  same  level  as  the  Penta- 
teuch or  the  Psalms,  nor  were  they  at 
first  so  regarded  by  those  to  whom  they 
were  sent.  St.  Paul  wrote  letters  to  the 
various  communities  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested, just  as  hundreds  of  his  contem- 
poraries wrote  letters  to  their  friends. 
We  have  now,  thanks  to  the  discoveries 
made  of  recent  years  in  Egpyt,  numbers 
of  such  letters,  written  in  the  first  and 
subsequent  centuries  of  our  era,  and 
written,  as  his  must  have  been  writ- 
ten, on  papyrus;  so  that  we  know  just 


how  his  letters  to  the  Romans  or  Philip- 
pians  must  have  looked.  We  can  even 
produce  parallels  to  those  subscriptions 
in  "  large  letters "  in  his  own  hand, 
which  he  mentions  at  the  end  of  his 
epistle  to  the  Galatians.  These  commu- 
nications would  no  doubt  be  read  in 
the  congregation  to  which  they  were  ad- 
dressed, and  copies  of  them  would  often 
be  sent  to  neighboring  churches;  but  it 
would  only  be  gradually  that  they  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  sacred  or  inspired 
literature.  Similarly  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  were  but  memoirs  of  the  Master's 
life,  written  down  after  the  lapse  of 
some  years,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
oral  narratives  of  those  who  had  been 
eye  -  witnesses  and  recipients  of  His 
teachings.  Many  such  narratives  were 
compiled,  as  we  know  from  St.  Luke, 
which  have  now  perished,  because  they 
never  attained  the  distinction  of  being 
recognized  as  authoritative  by  the  Church 
at  large.  Only  gradually,  in  the  course 
of  the  second  century,  did  the  five  narra- 
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tives  which  now  stand  at  the  head  of 
our  New  Testaments  single  themselves 
out  and  receive  recognition  as  the  au- 
thentic and  inspired  records  of  the  life 
of  Christ  on  earth  and  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  His  Gospel  throughout  the  Bo- 
man  world. 

Even  so,  however,  the  Christian  writ- 
ings did  not  acquire  the  ordinary  privi- 
leges and  safeguards  of  secular  literature. 
Throughout  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies, Christianity,  though  often  toler- 
ated by  Roman  emperors  and  governors, 
was  never  officially  recognized,  and  was 
always  liable  to  a  recurrence  of  proscrip- 
tion and  persecution.  At  such  times  the 
sacred  books  were  special  objects  of  at- 
tack. This  is  no  mere  matter  of  con- 
jecture ;  from  the  contemporary  records 
of  the  later  persecutions  we  know  that 
systematic  search  was  made  for  these 
books,  and  that  those  who  were  so  weak 
or  so  faithless  as  to  surrender  them  to 
the  destroyer  were  subjected  to  punish- 
ment afterwards  by  their  co-religionists. 
In  this  way  many  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  writings  perished;  and  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  official  copies, 
the  property  of  the  various  churches, 
which  would  presumably  be  the  most 
correct  in  point  of  text,  would  be  the 
most  liable  to  destruction  in  this  way. 
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Fig.  4. —Minuscule  Greek  MS.  of  the  Gospels 
(Egerton  MS.  2783  in  the  British  Museum),  writ- 
ten in  twelfth  century.  A  complete  page,  re- 
duced, containing  Mark  x. ,  40-46. 


Fig.  5. — The  Latin  Vulgate  version  of  the  Gospels 
(Hard  MS.  1775  in  the  British  Museum),  written  in  un- 
cial characters  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  One  of 
the  earliest  extant  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate.  About  three- 
quarters  unreduced 

On  the  other  hand,  the  copies  which 
were  in  private  possession  would  be  less 
likely  to  attract  attention,  and  might 
more  easily  be  concealed.  That  such 
private  copies  existed  we  cannot  doubt. 
We  now  possess  many  copies  of  works 
of  classical  literature,  written  upon  pa- 
pyrus at  this  very  period,  and  many  of 
them  are  obviously  rough  copies  in- 
tended for  private  use,  written  in  ir- 
regular, unornamental  hands,  and  often 
with  little  care  for  precise  accuracy. 
In  copies  such  as  these  we  must  conceive 
the  Christian  Scriptures  as  circulating 
from  hand  to  hand,  with  scanty  oppor- 
tunities for  correction  by  comparison 
with  official  copies;  and  in  this  way  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  many  of  the  varia- 
tions crept  in  which  now  puzzle  the 
textual  critics. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, then,  the  circumstances  attending 
the  circulation  of  the  New  Testament 
books  were  very  inimical  to  their  con- 
tinued existence.  The  material  on  which 
they  were  written,  papyrus,  is  so  perish- 
able that  it  is  only  in  the  dry  soil  and 
climate  of  Egypt  thai  ii  lias  survived  at 
all.  Even  in  Lower  Egypt,  where  the 
Greek-speaking  population  was  most  nu- 
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merous,  the  soil  is  too  damp  for  its  preser- 
vation. Our  hopes  of  very  early  copies 
are  therefore  restricted  to  Central  and 
Upper  Egypt;  and  when  we  have  taken 
into  consideration  the  dangers  of  per- 
secution and  the  existence  of  a  large 
non-Greek  population,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  no  considerable  MS. 
of  the  New  Testament  has  survived  from 
this  period.  Only  a  few  small  fragments 
remain,  and  these  are  not  earlier  than 
the  third  century. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  fourth  century, 
however,  brought  about  a  great  change. 
Christianity  became  the  official  religion 
of  the  empire;  and  papyrus  was  super- 
seded by  vellum  as  the  material  on 
which  the  best  copies  of  books  were 
written.  The  first  event  secured  freedom 
of  circulation  for  the  Scriptures,  and 
placed  the  best  resources  of  the  copyists' 
art  at  their  disposal.  The  second  pro- 
vided a  material  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  ravages  of  time  and  decay;  while 
the  substitution  of  the  modern  book 
form  for  the  old  roll  form  made  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  together  all  the  Christian 
Scriptures  in  a  single  volume.  To  this 
period,  or  very  shortly  afterwards,  may 
be  assigned  the  two  oldest  among  the 
extant  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Bible— the 
Codex  Yaticanus  and  the  Codex  Sinait- 
icus.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  (Fig.  3)  is 
written  in  a  beautiful  small  hand,  with 
three  columns  to  the  page,  and  has  been 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library  at 
Rome  since  the  fifteenth  century,  though 
it  is  only  within  the  last  thirty  years 
that  its  contents  have  been  made  accessi- 
ble to  scholars.  The  Codex  Sinaiticus, 
discovered  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Cath- 
erine on  Mount  Sinai  by  Tischendorf, 
and  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  St. 
Petersburg,  is  written  in  a  rather  larger 
hand,  with  four  columns  to  the  page. 
P>oth  contained,  when  complete,  the 
whole  of  both  Testaments;  and  both  are 
written,  like  all  early  MSS.  on  vellum, 
in  uncial  characters, — that  is,  in  capital 
letters  formed  separately.  They  rank 
foremost  among  the  witnesses  to  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  their 
evidence  has  had  great  weight  with  the 
revisers  of  the  English  Bible.  Other 
important  uncial  MSS.  of  the  Greek 
Bible  are  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  palimpsest 


Codex  Ephraemi,  at  Paris,  both  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  the  Codex  Bezae, 
at  Cambridge,  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
last  containing  the  Gospels  and  Acts 
only,  with  many  remarkable  variants  in 
the  text,  and  with  a  Latin  version  parallel 
to  the  Greek. 

From  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  century 
copies  of  the  Bible,  as  of  other  literature, 
continued  to  be  written  in  uncial  char- 
acters, which  tended  continually  to  be- 
come large  and  heavier.  In  the  ninth 
century  came  a  reaction,  and' the  current 
hand  of  every-day  life  was  modified  into 
a  book  hand,  which,  while  possessing 
much  more  beauty  than  the  later  uncials, 
could  be  written  continuously,  and  there- 
fore with  greater  ease  and  speed  (Fig. 
4).  With  this  invention  of  the  "minus- 
cule "  or  "  cursive  "  style  the  multipli- 
cation of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  pro- 
ceeded apace,  until  the  discovery  of 
printing  in  the  fifteenth  century  super- 
seded the  use  of  manuscripts  altogether. 
In  spite  of  the  ravages  of  time,  more 
than  three  thousand  copies  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  whole  or  in  part,  still 
exist;  and  to  these  must  be  added  the 
copies  of  the  early  translations  into 
other  languages — Syriac,  Coptic,  Arme- 
nian, Gothic,  Latin,  etc.  —  which  give 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  scholar  in 
ascertaining  the  correct  text  of  the 
Scriptures. 

If,  then,  we  compare  this  state  of 
things  with  what  has  previously  been 
written  about  the  manuscripts  of  the 
classics,  we  shall  see  how  immensely 
superior  is  the  position  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. We  owe  our  knowledge  of  most 
of  the  great  works  of  Greek  and  Latin 
literature  —  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Thu- 
cydides,  Horace,  Lucretius,  Tacitus,  and 
many  more  —  to  manuscripts  written 
from  900  to  1500  years  after  their  au- 
thors' deaths;  while  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  have  two  excellent  and  approxi- 
mately complete  copies  at  an  interval  of 
only  250  years.  Again,  of  the  classical 
writers  we  have,  as  a  rule,  only  a  few 
score  of  copies  (often  less),  of  which  one 
or  two  usually  stand  out  as  decisively 
superior  to  the  rest ;  but  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament we  have  more  than  3000  copies 
(besides  the  very  large  number  of  ver- 
sions), and  many  of  these  have  distinct 
and  independent  value. 


Unto  man,  as  in  pain  he  plods, 
Or,  heart-light,  hurries  along, 

The  dearest  gift  of  the  gods 
Is  the  love  of  love  and  song! 

UNTO  the  walls  of  Carcassonne 
(Ah,  how  the  sun  that  morning  shone 
Upon  the  walls  of  Carcassonne!) 
In  russet  raimentry  he  came 
Within  whose  heart  love  like  a  flame 
Burned  ever  passionate  and  pure, 

The  while  he  breathed  one  flower-sweet  name, 
Guiraut,  the  gallant  troubadour. 

Unto  the  gate  of  Carcassonne 

(Ah,  how  his  blithe  lips  smiled  upon 

The  warded  gate  of  Carcassonne!) 

As  light  of  foot  as  Love  he  strode; 

The  budding  flowers  along  the  road 
Bloomed  sudden,  with  his  song  for  lure; 

And  softlier  the  river  flowed 
Before  Guiraut,  the  troubadour. 

Along  the  streets  of  Carcassonne 

(Ah,  what  a  harmony  fell  on 

The  climbing  streets  of  Carcassonne!) 

He  swiftly  took  his  singing  way; 

The  little  children  ceased  their  play; 
Woe  seemed  more  easy  to  endure; 

Gay  grew  the  sad,  and  young  the  gray, 
To  hear  Guiraut,  the  troubadour. 
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Unto  a  keep  in  Carcassonne 

(No  sweeter  voice  e'er  drifted  on 

That  frowning  keep  in  Carcassonne!) 
Anon  the  singer  drew  anigh, 
Whereout  there  floated  melody, — 

Song  that  is  biting  sorrow's  cure; — 
Then  something  godlike  lit  the  eye 

Of  brave  Guiraut,  the  troubadour. 

Into  a  hall  in  Carcassonne 
(Forsooth,  hall  never  brighter  shone 
Than  that  in  all  of  Carcassonne!) 
He  made  him  bold  to  enter;  there 
Were  men  and  maidens  debonair, 
And  one  so  peerless  and  so  pure 

She  flowered  more  fair  than  all  the  fair 
To  glad  Guiraut,  the  troubadour. 

Before  that  maid  in  Carcassonne 
(Ah,  never,  never  lovelier  shone 
A  maiden's  eyes  in  Carcassonne!) 

He  bared  his  head,  and  bowed  him  low; 

"  Lady,  the  wilding  winds  that  blow 
Brought  me  this  wondrous  word  for  lure, — 

To-day,  to-day,  they  bade  me  know 
You  choose  your  heart's  own  troubadour." 

Then  rose  a  song  in  Carcassonne 
(Now  rose-flushed  and  now  snowy-wan 
The  loveliest  cheek  in  Carcassonne!) 

Most  marvellous,  most  magical; 

It  caught  her  breathless  in  its  thrall; 
And  ah,  how  empty  and  how  poor 

All  others  seemed, — lord's,  prince's,  all, — 
Save  his,  Guiraut,  the  troubadour! 

Two  lovers  bide  in  Carcassonne 

(Ah,  happy  sun,  to  shine  upon 

Such  happiness  in  Carcassonne!), 

And  while  they  dream  through  life  along, 
No  woe  they  know,  nor  any  wrong, 

The  maid  so  peerless  and  so  pure, 

And  he  who  won  her  love  through  song, 

Guiraut,  the  gallant  troubadour. 
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PART  VII 


CHAPTER  XIII 

TPIE  curiosity  concerning  Jacob  Dela- 
field's  ideas  and  antecedents,  which 
in  Julie's  mind  was  a  passing-  and 
perfunctory  emotion,  was  felt  in  good 
earnest  by  not  a  few  of  Delafield's 
friends.  For  he  was  a  person  rich  in 
friends,  reserved  as  he  generally  was, 
and  crotchety  as  most  of  them  thought 
him.  The  mixture  of  self  -  evident 
strength  and  manliness  in  his  physi- 
ognomy with  something  delicate  and  eva- 
sive, some  hindering  element  of  reflec- 
tion or  doubt,  was  repeated  in  his  char- 
acter. On  the  one  side  he  was  a  robust, 
healthy  Etonian,  who  could  ride,  shoot, 
and  golf  like  the  rest  of  his  kind,  who 
used  the  terse,  slangy  ways  of  speech  of 
the  ordinary  Englishman,  who  loved  the 
land  and  its  creatures,  and  had  a  natural 
hatred  for  a  poacher;  and  on  another  he 
was  a  man  haunted  by  dreams  and  spir- 
itual voices,  a  man  for  whom,  as  he  paced 
his  tired  horse  homeward  after  a  day's 
run,  there  would  rise  on  the  grays  and 
purples  of  the  winter  dusk  far-shining 
"  cities  of  God  "  and  visions  of  a  better 
life  for  man.  He  read  much  poetry;  and 
the  New  Testament  spoke  to  him  impera- 
tively, though  in  no  orthodox  or  accus- 
tomed way.  Ruskin,  and  the  earlier  work 
of  Tolstoy,  then  just  beginning  to  take 
hold  of  the  English  mind,  had  affected  his 
thought  and  imagination,  as  the  genera- 
tion before  him  had  been  affected  by 
Carlyle,  Emerson,  and  George  Sand. 

This  present  phase  of  his  life,  however, 
was  the  outcome  of  much  that  was  tur- 
bulent and  shapeless  in  his  first  youth. 
He  -seemed  to  himself  to  have  passed 
through  Oxford  under  a  kind  of  eclipse. 
All  that  he  could  remember  of  two-thirds 
of  his  time  then  was  an  immoderate 
amount  of  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping. 
A  heavy  animal  existence,  disturbed  by 
moments  of  unhappiness  and  remorse,  or 
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at  best  lightened  by  intervals  and  gleams 
of  friendship  with  two  or  three  men  who 
tried  to  prod  him  out  of  his  lethargy,  and 
cherished  what  appeared  to  himself  in 
particular  a  strange  and  unreasonable 
liking  for  him: — such,  to  his  own  think- 
ing, had  been  his  Oxford  life,  up  to  the 
last  year  of  his  residence  there. 

Then,  when  he  was  just  making  certain 
of  an  ignominious  failure  in  the  Final 
Schools,  he  became  more  closely  acquaint- 
ed with  one  of  the  college  tutors,  whose 
influence  was  to  be  the  spark  which  should 
at  last  fire  the  clay.  This  modest,  heroic, 
and  learned  man  was  a  paralyzed  invalid, 
owing  to  an  accident  in  the  prime  of  life. 
He  had  lost  the  use  of  his  lower  limbs, — 
"  dead  from  the  waist  down."  Yet  such 
was  the  strength  of  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual life  that  he  had  become,  since  the 
catastrophe,  one  of  the  chief  forces  of  his 
college.  The  invalid-chair  on  which  he 
wheeled  himself,  recumbent,  from  room 
to  room,  and  from  which  he  gave  his  lec- 
tures, was  in  the  eyes  of  Oxford  a  symbol 
not  of  weakness,  but  of  touching  and 
triumphant  victory.  He  gave  himself  no 
airs  of  resignation  or  of  martyrdom.  He 
simply  lived  his  life — except  during  those 
crises  of  weakness  or  pain  when  his 
friends  were  shut  out — as  though  it  were 
like  any  other  life,  save  only  for  what  he 
made  appear  an  insignificant  physical 
limitation.  Scholarship,  college  business 
or  college  sports,  politics  and  literature, — 
his  mind,  at  least,  was  happy,  strenuous, 
and  at  home  in  them  all.  To  have  pitied 
him  would  have  been  a  mere  imperti- 
nence. While  in  his  own  heart,  which 
never  grieved  over  himself,  there  were 
treasures  of  compassion  for  the  weak,  the 
tempted,  and  the  unsuccessful,  which 
spent  themselves  in  secret  simple  ways, 
unknown  to  his  most  intimate  friends. 

This  man's  personality  it  was  which, 
like  the  branch  of  healing  on  bitter  wa- 
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ters,  presently  started  in  Jacob  Delafield's 
nature  obscure  processes  of  growth  and  re- 
generation. The  originator  of  them  knew 
little  of  what  was  going  on.  He  was 
Delafield's  tutor  for  Greats,  in  the  Or- 
dinary college  routine;  Delafleld  took  es- 
says to  him,  and  occasionally  lingered  to 
-  talk.  But  they  never  became  exactly  in- 
timate. A  few  conversations  of  "  pith 
and  moment  " ;  a  warm  shake  of  the  hand, 
and  a  keen  look  of  pleasure  in  the  blue 
eyes  of  the  recumbent  giant,  when  after 
one  year  of  superhuman  but  belated  ef- 
fort Delafleld  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
second  class— a  little  note  of  farewell,  af- 
fectionate and  regretful,  when  Delafleld 
left  the  University — an  occasional  mes- 
sage through  a  common  friend, — Dela- 
fleld had  little  more  than  these  to  look 
back  upon,  outside  the  discussions  of  his- 
torical or  philosophical  subjects  which 
had  entered  into  their  relation  as  pupil 
and  teacher. 

And  now  the  paralyzed  tutor  was  dead, 
leaving  behind  him  a  volume  of  papers  on 
classical  subjects,  the  reputation  of  an 
admirable  scholar,  and  the  fragrance  of 
a  dear  and  honored  name.  His  pupils 
had  been  many;  they  counted  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  England's  youth; 
and  all  of  them  owed  him  much.  Eew 
people  thought  of  Delafleld  when  the  list 
of  them  was  recited;  and  yet  in  truth 
Jacob's  debt  was  greater  than  any;  for 
he  owed  this  man  nothing  less  than  his 
soul.  No  doubt  the  period  at  Oxford  had 
been  rather  a  period  of  obscure  conflict 
than  of  mere  idleness  and  degeneracy  as 
it  had  seemed  to  be.  But  it  might  easily 
have  ended  in  physical  and  moral  ruin; 
and  as  it  was — thanks  to  Courtenay — 
Delafleld  went  out  to  the  business  of  life, 
a  man  singularly  master  of  himself,  de- 
termined to  live  his  own  life  for  his  own 
ends. 

In  the  first  place  he  was  conscious,  like 
many  other  young  men  of  his  time,  of 
a  strong  repulsion  towards  the  complexi- 
ties and  artificialities  of  modern  society. 
As  in  the  forties,  a  time  of  social  stir  was 
rising  out  of  a  time  of  stagnation.  So- 
cial settlements  were  not  yet  founded,  but 
the  experiments  which  led  to  them  were 
beginning.  Jacob  looked  at  the  life  of 
London,  the  clubs,  and  the  country- 
houses,  the  normal  life  of  his  class,  and 
turned  from  it  in  aversion.    He  thought 


sometimes  of  emigrating,  in  search  of  a 
new  heaven  and  a.  new  earth,  as  men 
emigrated  in  the  forties. 

But  his  mother  and  sister  were  alone 
in  the  world,  his  mother  a  somewhat  help- 
less being,  his  sister  still  very  young  and 
unmarried.  He  could  not  reconcile  it  to 
his  conscience  to  go  very  far  from  them. 

He  tried  the  Bar,  amid  an  inner  revolt 
that  only  increased  with  time.  And  the 
Bar  implied  London,  and  the  dinners  and 
dances  of  London,  which  for  a  man  of 
his  family,  the  probable  heir  to  the  lands 
and  moneys  of  the  Chudleighs,  were  natu- 
rally innumerable.  He  was  much  court- 
ed, in  spite, — perhaps  because  of  his  oddi- 
ties; and  it  was  plain  to  him  that  with 
only  a  small  exercise  of  those  will-forces 
he  felt  accumulating  within  him,  most  of 
the  normal  objects  of  ambition  were  with- 
in his  grasp. 

The  English  aristocratic  class,  as  we 
all  know,  is  no  longer  exclusive.  It 
mingles  freely  with  the  commoner  world 
on  apparently  equal  terms.  But  all 
the  while  its  personal  and  family  co- 
hesion is  perhaps  greater  than  ever. 
The  power  of  mere  birth,  it  seemed  to 
Jacob,  was  hardly  less  in  the  England 
newly  possessed  of  household  suffrage  than 
in  the  England  of  Charles  James  Fox's 
youth;  though  it  worked  through  other 
channels.  And  for  the  persons  in  com- 
mand of  this  power,  a  certain  appareil  de 
vie  was  necessary,  taken  for  granted.  So 
much  income — so  many  servants — such 
and  such  habits :  these  things  imposed 
themselves.  Life  became  a  soft  and  cush- 
ioned business,  with  an  infinity  of  layers 
between  it  and  any  hard  reality — a  round 
pea  in  a  silky  pod. 

And  he  meanwhile  found  himself  hun- 
gry to  throw  aside  these  tamed  and  trite 
forms  of  existence,  and  to  penetrate  to 
the  harsh,  true,  simple  things  behind. 
His  imagination  and  his  heart  turned 
towards  the  primitive  indispensable  la- 
bors on  which  society  rests, — the  life  of 
the  husbandman,  the  laborer,  the  smith, 
the  woodman,  the  builder;  he  dreamed 
the  old  enchanted  dream  of  living*  with 
nature;  of  becoming  the  brother  not  of 
the  few,  but  of  the  many.  He  was  still 
reading  in  chambers,  however,  when  his 
first  cousin,  the  Duke,  a  melancholy  semi- 
invalid,  a  widower,  with  an  only  son 
tuberculous  almost  from  his  birth,  ar- 
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rived  from  abroad.  Jacob  was  brought 
into  new  contact  with  him.  The  Duke 
liked  him,  and  offered  him  the  agency 
of  his  Essex  property.  Jacob  accepted, 
partly  that  he  might  be  quit  of  the  law, 
partly  that  he  might  be  in  the  country 
and  among  the  poor,  partly  for  reasons 
or  ghosts  of  reasons,  unavowed  even  to 
himself.  The  one  terror  that  haunted 
his  life  was  the  terror  of  the  dukedom. 
This  poor  sickly  lad,  the  heir,  with  whom 
he  soon  made  warm  friends,  and  the  si- 
lent, morbid  Duke,  with  the  face  of 
Charles  V.  at  St.  Just, — he  became  in  a 
short  time  profoundly  and  pitifully  at- 
tached to  them.  It  pleased  him  to  serve 
them;  above  all  did  it  please  him  to  do 
all  he  could,  and  to  incite  others  to  do 
all  they  could,  to  keep  these  two  frail 
persons  cheered  and  alive.  His  own  pas- 
sionate dread  lest  he  should  suddenly 
find  himself  in  their  place  gave  a  par- 
ticular poignancy  to  the  service  he  was 
always  ready  to  render  them  of  his  best. 

The  Duke's  confidence  in  him  had  in- 
creased rapidly.  Delafield  was  now  about 
to  take  over  the  charge  of  another  of  the 
Duke's  estates,  in  the  Midlands,  and  much 
of  the  business  connected  with  some  im- 
portant London  property  was  also  com- 
ing into  his  hands.  He  had  made  him- 
self a  good  man  of  business,  where  an- 
other's interests  were  concerned;  and  his 
dreams  did  no  harm  to  the  Duke's  rev- 
enues. He  gave,  indeed,  a  liberal  direc- 
tion to  the  whole  policy  of  the  estate; 
and,  as  he  had  said  to  Julie,  the  Duke 
did  not  forbid  experiments. 

As  to  his  own  money,  he  gave  it  away 
as  wisely  as  he  could — which  is  perhaps 
not  saying  very  much  for  the  schemes 
and  Quixotisms  of  a  young  man  of  eight- 
and-twenty.  At  any  rate,  he  gave  it  away 
— to  his  mother  and  sister  first,  then  to 
a  variety  of  persons  and  causes.  Why 
should  he  save  a  penny  of  it?  He  had 
some  money  of  his  own,  besides  his  in- 
come from  the  Duke.  It  was  disgusting 
that  he  Should  have  so  much — and  that 
it  should  be,  apparently,  so  very  easy 
for  him  to  have  indefinitely  more  if  he 
wanted  it. 

Lie  lived  in  a  small  cottage  in  the 
simplest,  plainest  way  compatible  with 
his  work,  and  with  the  maintenance  of 
two  decently  furnished  rooms  for  any 
friend  who  might  chance  to  visit  him. 


He  read  much  and  thought  much.  But 
he  was  not  a  man  of  any  commanding 
speculative  or  analytic  ability.  It  would 
have  been  hard  for  him  to  give  any 
very  clear  or  logical  account  of  himself 
and  his  deepest  beliefs.  Nevertheless, 
with  every  year  that  passed,  he  became 
a  more  remarkable  character , — his  will 
stronger,  his  heart  gentler.  In  the  vil- 
lage where  he  lived  they  wondered  at  him 
a  good  deal,  and  often  laughed  at  him. 
But  if  he  had  left  them,  certainly  the 
children  and  the  old  people  would  have 
felt  as  though  the  sun  had  gone  out. 

In  London  he  showed  little  or  nothing 
of  his  peculiar  ways  and  pursuits;  was, 
in  fact,  as  far  as  anybody  knew — out- 
side half  a  dozen  friends — just  the  ordi- 
nary well-disposed  young  man,  engaged 
in  a  business  that  every  one  understood. 
With  Lady  Henry,  his  relations,  apart 
from  his  sympathy  with  Julie  Le  Breton, 
had  been  for  some  time  rather  difficult. 
She  made  gratitude  hard  for  one  of  the 
most  grateful  of  men.  When  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Hubert  Dela fields  had 
been  much  straitened  after  Lord  Hu- 
bert's death,  Lady  Henry  had  come  to 
their  aid,  and  had  in  particular  spent 
£1500  on  Jacob's  school  and  college  edu- 
cation. But  there  are  those  who  can 
make  a  gift  burn  into  the  bones  of  those 
who  receive  it.  Jacob  had  now  saved 
nearly  the  whole  sum,  and  was  about  to 
repay  her.  Meanwhile  his  obligation,  his 
relationship,  and  her  age  made  it  natural, 
or  rather  imperative,  that  he  should  be 
often  in  her  house ;  but  when  he  was  with 
her  the  touch  of  arrogant  brutality  in 
her  nature,  especially  towards  servants 
and  dependents,  roused  him  almost  to 
fury.  She  knew  it,  and  would  often 
exercise  her  rough  tongue  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  tormenting  him. 

'No  sooner,  therefore,  had  he  come  to 
know  the  fragile,  distinguished  creature 
whom  Lady  Henry  had  brought  back 
with  her  one  autumn  as  her  companion, 
than  his  sympathies  were  instantly  ex- 
cited, first  by  the  mere  fact  that  she  was 
Lady  Henry's  dependent,  and  then  by 
the  confidence,  as  to  her  sad  story  and 
strange  position,  which  she  presently 
reposed  in  him  and  his  cousin  Evelyn. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  very  early  in 
his  acquaintance  with  her  he  was  a  wit- 
ness  of  some  small  tyranny  of  Lady 
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Henry's  towards  her.  He  saw  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  proud  nature;  and  the  pain 
thrilled  through  his  own  nerves  as  though 
the  lash  had  touched  himself.  Presently 
it  became  a  joy  to  him  whenever  he  was 
in  town  to  conspire  with  Evelyn  Crow- 
borough  for  her  pleasure  and  relief.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  conspired, 
and  it  gave  him  sometimes  a  slight  shock 
to  see  how  readily  these  two  charming 
women  lent  themselves  on  occasion  to 
devices  that  had  the  aspect  of  intrigue, 
and  involved  a  good  deal  of  what  in  his 
own  case  he  would  have  roundly  dubbed 
lying.  And  in  truth,  if  he  had  known, 
they  did  not  find  him  a  convenient  ally, 
and  he  was  by  no  means  always  in  their 
confidence. 

Once,  about  six  months  after  Julie's 
arrival  in  Bruton  Street,  he  met  her  on 
a  spring  morning  crossing  Kensington 
Gardens  with  the  dogs.  She  looked  start- 
lingly  white  and  ill,  and  when  he  spoke 
to  her  with  eager  sympathy,  her  mouth 
quivered,  and  her  dark  eyes  clouded  with 
tears.  The  sight  produced  an  extraordi- 
nary effect  on  a  man  large-hearted  and 
simple,  for  whom  women  still  moved  in 
an  atmosphere  of  romance.  His  heart 
leapt  within  him  as  she  let  herself  be 
talked  with  and  comforted.  And  when 
her  delicate  hand  rested  in  his  as  they 
said  good-by,  he  was  conscious  of  feel- 
ings, wild  tumultuous  feelings,  to  which 
in  his  walk  homewards  through  the 
spring  glades  of  the  park  he  gave  im- 
petuous course. 

Romantic  indeed  the  position  was,  for 
romance  rests  on  contrast.  Jacob,  who 
knew  Julie  Le  Breton's  secret,  was  thrill- 
ed or  moved  by  the  contrasts  of  her 
existence  at  every  turn.  Her  success,  and 
her  subjection ;  the  place  in  Lady  Henry's 
circle  which  Lady  Henry  had  in  the  first 
instance  herself  forced  her  to  take,  con- 
trasted with  the  shifts  and  evasions,  the 
poor  tortuous  ways  by  which,  alas!  she 
must  often  escape  Lady  Henry's  later 
jealousy;  her  intellectual  strength  and 
her  most  feminine  weaknesses;  these 
things  stirred  and  kept  up  in  Jacob  a 
warm  and  passionate  pity.  The  more 
clearly  he  saw  the  specks  in  her  glory, 
the  more  vividly  did  she  appear  to  him 
a  princess  in  distress,  bound  by  physical 
or  moral  fetters  not  of  her  own  making. 
None  of  the  well-born,  well-trained  dam- 


sels who  had  been  freely  thrown  across 
his  path  had  beguiled  him  in  the  least. 
Only  this  woman  of  doubtful  birth  and 
antecedents,  lonely,  sad,  and  enslaved, 
amid  what  people  called  her  social  tri- 
umphs, stole  into  his  heart — beautified 
by  what  he  chose  to  consider  her  misfor- 
tunes, and  made  none  the  less  attractive 
by  the  fact  that  as  he  pursued,  she  re- 
treated; as  he  pressed,  she  grew  cold. 

When,  indeed,  after  their  friendship 
had  lasted  about  a  year  he  proposed  to 
her,  and  she  refused  him,  his  passion, 
instead  of  cooling,  redoubled.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  to  think  that  she  had 
done  a  strange  thing  from  the  worldly 
point  of  view, — that  would  have  involved 
an  appreciation  of  himself,  as  a  prize 
in  the  marriage  market,  he  would  have 
loathed  to  make.  But  he  was  one  of  the 
men  for  whom  resistance  enhances  the 
value  of  what  they  desire;  and  secretly 
he  said  to  himself,  "Persevere!"  When 
he  was  repelled  or  puzzled  by  certain 
aspects  of  her  character,  he  would  say 
to  himself : 

"  It  is  because  she  is  alone  and  miser- 
able. Women  are  not  meant  to  be  alone. 
What  soft,  helpless  creatures  they  are! — 
even  when  intellectually  they  fly  far 
ahead  of  us.  If  she  would  but  put  her 
hand  in  mine,  I  would  so  serve  and  wor- 
ship her,  she  would  have  no  need  for  these 
strange  things  she  does — the  doublings 
and  ruses  of  the  persecuted !" 

Thus  the  touches  of  falsity  that  re- 
pelled Wilfrid  Bury  were  to  Delafield's 
passion  merely  the  stains  of  rough  travel 
on  a  fair  garment. 

But  she  refused  him,  and  for  another 
year  he  said  no  more.  Then,  as  things 
got  worse  and  worse  for  her,  he  spoke 
again — ambiguously — a  word  or  two — 
thrown  out  to  sound  the  waters.  Her 
manner  of  silencing  him  on  the  second 
occasion  was  not  what  it  had  been  before. 
His  suspicions  were  aroused;  and  a  few 
days  later  he  divined  the  Warkworth  af- 
fair. When  Sir  Wilfrid  Bury  spoke  to 
him  of  the  young  officer's  relations  to 
Mademoiselle  Le  Breton,  Delafield's  stiff 
defence  of  Julie's  prerogatives  in  the 
matter  masked  the  fact  that  he  had  just 
gone  through  a  week  of  suffering',  wrest- 
ling his  heart  down  in  country  lanes;  a 
week  which  had  brought  him  to  somewhat 
curious  results.     In  the  first  place,  as 
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with  Sir  Wilfrid,  he  stood  up  stoutly  for 
her  rights.  If  she  chose  to  attach  her- 
self to  this  man,  whose  business  was  it 
to  interfere?  If  he  was  worthy  and 
loved  her,  Jacob  himself  would  see  fair 
play,  would  be  her  friend  and  supporter. 

But  the  scraps  of  gossip  about  Captain 
Warkworth  which  the  Duchess — who  had 
disliked  the  man  at  first  sight — gathered 
from  different  quarters  and  confided  to 
Jacob  were  often  disquieting.  It  was 
said  that  at  Simla  he  had  entrapped  this 
little  heiress,  and  her  obviously  foolish 
and  incapable  mother,  by  devices  general- 
ly held  to  be  discreditable;  and  it  had 
taken  two  angry  guardians  to  warn  him 
off.  What  was  the  state  of  the  case  now, 
no  one  exactly  knew;  though  it  was 
shrewdly  suspected  that  the  engagement 
was  only  dormant.  The  child  was  known 
to  have  been  in  love  with  him;  in  two 
years  more  she  would  be  of  age;  her  for- 
tune was  enormous;  and  Warkworth  was 
a  poor  and  ambitious  man. 

There  was  also  an  ugly  tale  of  a  civil- 
ian's wife  in  a  hill  station,  referring  to 
a  date  some  years  back;  but  Delafield 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  believe  it. 

As  to  his  origins — there  again  Dela- 
field, making  cautious  inquiries,  came 
across  some  unfavorable  details,  confided 
to  him  by  a  man  of  Warkworth's  own 
regiment.  His  father  had  retired  from 
the  army  immediately  after  the  Mutiny, 
broken  in  health,  and  much  straitened 
in  means.  Himself  belonging  to  a  family 
of  the  poorer  middle  class,  he  had  mar- 
ried late,  a  good  woman  not  socially  his 
equal,  and  without  fortune.  They  settled 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  his  half-pay,  and 
harassed  by  a  good  many  debts.  Their 
two  children,  Henry  and  Isabella,  were 
then  growing  up,  and  the  parents'  hopes 
were  fixed  upon  their  promising  and  good- 
looking  son.  With  difficulty  they  sent 
him  to  Charterhouse  and  a  "  crammer." 
The  boy  coveted  a  "  crack "  regiment ; 
by  dint  of  mustering  all  the  money  and 
all  the  interest  they  could,  they  procured 
him  his  heart's  desire.  He  got  unpardon- 
ably  into  debt;  the  old  peoples'  resources 
were  lessening;  and  ultimately  the  poor 
father  died,  broken  down  by  the  terror  of 
bankruptcy  for  himself,  and  disgrace  for 
Henry.  The  mother  still  survived,  in 
very  straitened  circumstances. 

"  His  sister,"  said  Delafield's  inform- 


ant, "  married  one  of  the  big  London 
tailors,  whom  she  met  first  on  the  Ryde 
pier.  I  happen  to  know  the  facts,  for 
my  father  and  I  have  been  customers  of 
his  for  years,  and  one  day — hearing  that 
I  was  in  Warkworth's  regiment — he  told 
me  some  stories  of  his  brother-in-law,  in 
a  pretty  hostile  tone.  His  sister,  it  ap- 
pears, has  often  financed  him  of  late. 
She  must  have  done!  How  else  could 
he  have  got  through?  Warkworth  may 
be  a  fine  showy  fellow  when  there's  fight- 
ing about.  In  private  life  he's  one  of  the 
most  self-indulgent  dogs  alive.  And  yet 
he's  ashamed  of  the  sister  and  her  hus- 
band, and  turns  his  back  on  them  when- 
ever he  can.  Oh,  he's  not  a  person  of 
nice  feeling,  is  Warkworth — but  mark 
my  words,  he'll  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful men  in  the  army." 

There  was  one  side.  On  the  other 
was  to  be  set  the  man's  brilliant  profes- 
sional record;  his  fine  service  in  this 
recent  campaign;  the  bull-dog  defence  of 
an  isolated  fort,  which  insured  the  safety 
of  most  important  communications ;  con- 
tempt of  danger,  thirst,  exposure ;  the 
rescue  of  a  wounded  comrade  from  the 
glacis  of  the  fort,  under  a  murderous 
fire — facts,  all  of  them,  which  had  fired 
the  public  imagination  and  brought  his 
name  to  the  front.  No  such  acts  as  these 
could  have  been  done  by  any  mere  self- 
indulgent  pretender. 

Delafield  reserved  his  judgment.  He 
set  himself  to  watch.  In  his  inmost  heart 
there  was  a  strange  assumption  of  the 
right  to  watch,  and,  if  need  be,  to  act. 
Julie's  instinct  had  told  her  truly.  Dela- 
field, the  individualist,  the  fanatic  for 
freedom  —  he  also  had  his  instinct  of 
tyranny.  She  should  not  destroy  herself, 
the  dear,  weak,  beloved  woman !  He 
would  prevent  it. 

Thus,  during  these  hours  of  transition, 
Delafield  thought  much  of  Julie.  Julie, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  no  sooner  said 
good-night  to  him  after  the  conversation 
described  in  the  last  chapter  than  she 
drove  him  from  her  thoughts  —  one 
might  have  said,  with  vehemence. 

The  Times  of  the  following  morning 
duly  contained  the  announcement  of  the 
appointment  of  Captain  Warkworth, 
D.S.Q.,  of  the  Queen's  Greys,  to  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  military  mission  to  Mo- 
kembe,  recently  determined  on  by  her 
Majesty's  government.  The  mission 
would  proceed  to  Mokembe  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  of  two  officers  who,  on  the 
ground  of  especial  knowledge,  would 
form  part  of  it,  under  Captain  Wark- 
worth's  command,  one  was  at  present  in 
Canada,  and  another  at  the  Cape.  It 
would  therefore  hardly  be  possible  for 
the  mission  to  start  from  the  coast  for 
the  interior  before  the  beginning  of  May. 
In  the  same  paper  certain  promotions 
and  distinctions  on  account  of  the  recent 
Mahsud  campaign  were  reprinted  from 
the  Gazette.  Captain  Henry  Warkworth's 
brevet  majority  was  among  them. 

The  Times  leader  on  the  announcement 
pointed  out  that  the  mission  would  be 
concerned  with  important  frontier  ques- 
tions, still  more  with  the  revival  of  the 
prestige  of  England  in  regions  where  a 
supine  government  had  allowed  it  to 
wither  unaccountably.  Other  powers  had 
been  playing  a  filching  and  encroaching 
game  at  the  expense  of  the  British  lion 
in  these  parts ;  and  it  was  more  than  time 
that  he  should  open  his  sleepy  eyes  upon 
what  was  going  on.  As  to  the  young  offi- 
cer who  was  to  command  the  mission, 
the  great  journal  made  a  few  civil  though 
guarded  remarks.  His  record  in  the 
recent  campaign  was,  indeed,  highly  dis- 
tinguished; still  it  could  hardly  be  said 
that,  take  it  as  a  whole,  his  history  so 
far  gave  him  a  claim  to  promotion  so 
important  as  that  which  he  had  now  ob- 
tained. Well,  now  he  had  his  chance. 
English  soldiers  had  a  way  of  profiting 
by  such  chances.  The  Times  courteously 
gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
prophesying  that  he  would  rise  to  the 
occasion,  and  justify  the  choice  of  his 
superiors. 

The  Duchess  looked  over  Julie's  shoul- 
der as  she  read. 

"Schemer!"  she  said,  as  she  dropped 
a  kiss  on  the  back  of  Julie's  neck — "  I 
hope  you're  satisfied !  The  Times  doesn't 
know  what  to  make  of  it." 

Julie  put  down  the  paper  with  a  glow- 
ing cheek.  "  They'll  soon  know,"  she 
said,  quietly. 

"  J ulie !  do  you  believe  in  him  so 
much  ?" 

"What  does  it  matter  what  I  think? 
It  is  not  I  who  have  appointed  him." 


"Not  so  sure!"  laughed  the  Duchess. 
"  As  if  he  would  have  had  a  chance  with- 
out you.  Whom  did  he  know  last  No- 
vember when  you  took  him  up?" 

Julie  moved  to  and  fro,  her  hands  be- 
hind her.  The  tremor  on  her  lip,  the 
light  in  her  eye,  showed  her  sense  of 
triumph. 

"  What  have  I  done,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing, "  but  push  a  few  stones  out  of  the 
way  of  merit?" 

"  Some  of  them  very  heavy!"  said  the 
Duchess,  making  a  little  face.  "  Need 
I  invite  Lady  Eroswick  any  more?" 

Julie  threw  her  arms  about  her. 

"  Evelyn,  what  a  darling  you've  been ! 
Now  I'll  never  worry  you  again." 

"  Oh,  for  some  people  I  would  do  ten 
times  as  much !"  cried  the  Duchess. 
"  But — J  ulie,  I  wish  I  knew  why  you 
think  so  well  of  this  man.  I — I  don't  al- 
ways hear  very  nice  things  about  him." 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  said  Julie,  flushing. 
"  It  is  easy  to  hate  success." 

"  No,  come !  —  we're  not  so  mean  as 
that!"  cried  the  Duchess.  "I  vow  that 
all  the  heroes  I've  ever  known  had  a 
ripping  time.  Julie!" — she  kissed  her 
friend  impulsively — "  Julie ! — Don't  like 
him  too  mucli !  I  don't  think  he's  good 
enough !" 

"  Good  enough  for  what  ?"  said  Julie's 
bitter  voice.  "  Make  yourself  easy  about 
Captain  Warkworth,  Evelyn;  but  please 
understand — anything  is  good  enough  for 
me!  Don't  let  your  dear  head  be 
troubled  about  my  affairs.  They  are 
never  serious — and  nothing  counts — ex- 
cept," she  added,  recklessly — "  that  I  get 
a  little  amusement  by  the  way." 

"Julie!"  cried  the  Duchess — "as  if 
Jacob — " 

Julie  frowned,  and  released  herself; 
then  she  laughed. 

"  Nothing  that  one  ever  says  about 
ordinary  mortals  applies  to  Mr.  Dela- 
field.    He  is  of  course  hors  concours." 

"  Julie!" 

"  It  is  you,  Evelyn,  who  make  me 
mechante.  I  could  be  grateful — and  ex- 
cellent friends  with  that  young  man — in 
my  own  way." 

The  Duchess  sighed,  and  held  her 
tongue  with  difficulty. 

When  the  successful  hero  arrived  that 
night,  for  dinner,  he  found  a  solitary 
lady  in  the  drawing-room. 
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Was  this,  indeed,  Julie  Le  Breton? — ■ 
this  soft,  smiling-  vision  in  white? 

He  expected  to  have  found  a  martyr, 
pale  and  wan  from  the  shock  of  the 
catastrophe  which  had  befallen  her,  and 
even  amid  the  intoxication  of  his  own 
great  day  he  was  not  easy  as  to  how 
she  might  have  taken  his  behavior  on  the 
fatal  night.  But  here  was  some  one,  all 
joy,  animation,  and  indulgence,  a  glori- 
fied Julie  who  trod  on  air.  Why? — Be- 
cause good  fortune  had  befallen  her 
friend?  His  heart  smote  him.  He  had 
never  seen  her  so  touching,  so  charming. 
Since  the  incubus  of  Lady  Henry's  house 
and  presence  had  been  removed  she  seem- 
ed to  have  grown  years  younger.  A  white 
muslin  dress  of  her  youth,  touched  here 
and  there  by  the  Duchess's  maid,  replaced 
the  familiar  black  satin.  When  Wark- 
worth  first  saw  her,  he  paused  uncon- 
sciously in  surprise. 

Then  he  advanced  to  meet  her,  broadly 
smiling,  his  blue  eyes  dancing. 

"  You  got  my  note  this  morning  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  demurely.  "  You  were 
much  too  kind,  and  much — much  too  ab- 
surd !    I  have  done  nothing." 

"  Oh,  nothing,  of  course."  Then,  after 
a  moment :  "  Are  you  going  to  tie  me 
to  that  fiction  ?  —  or  am  I  to  be  al- 
lowed a  little  decent  sincerity? — You 
know  perfectly  well  that  you  have  done 
it  all.  There !  there !  give  me  your 
hand."  • 

She  gave  it,  shrinking,  and  he  kissed 
it  joyously. 

"Isn't  it  jolly!"  he  said,  with  a  school- 
boy's delight,  as  he  released  her  hand. 

"  I  saw  Lord  M          this  morning  "  (he 

named  the  Prime  Minister) — "  very  civil 
indeed; — then  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
— and  Montresor  gave  me  half  an  hour. 
It  is  all  right.  They  are  giving  me  a 
capital  staff.  Excellent  fellows,  all  of 
them.  Oh,  you'll  see  I  shall  pull  it 
through — I  shall  pull  it  through.  By 
George,  it  is  a  chance!" 

And  he  stood,  radiant,  rubbing  his 
hands  over  the  blaze. 

The  Duchess  came  in,  accompanied  by 
an  elderly  cousin  of  the  Duke's,  a  white- 
haired,  black  -  gowned  spinster,  Miss 
Emily  Lawrence  —  one  of  those  sin- 
gle women,  travelled,  cultivated,  and 
good,  that  England  produces  in  such 
abundance. 


"  Well,  so  you're  going,"  said  the  Duch- 
ess to  Warkworth.  "  And  I  hear  that 
we  ought  to  think  you  a  lucky  man." 

"  Indeed  you  ought,  and  you  must !" 
he  said,  gayly, — "  if  only  the  climate 
will  behave  itself.  The  blackwater  fever 
has  a  way  of  killing  you  in  twenty-four 
hours  if  it  gets  hold  of  you, — but  short 
of  that—" 

"  Oh,  you  will  be  quite  safe,"  said  the 
Duchess.  "  Let  me  introduce  you  to  Miss 
Lawrence.  Emily,  this  is  Captain  Wark- 
worth." 

The  elderly  lady  gave  a  sudden  start. 
Then  she  quietly  put  on  her  spectacles 
and  studied  the  young  soldier  with  a  pair 
of  intelligent  gray  eyes. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  agree- 
able than  Warkworth  at  dinner.  Even 
the  Duchess  admitted  as  much.  He  talk- 
ed easily  but  not  too  much  of  the  task 
before  him;  told  amusing  tales  of  his 
sporting  experience  of  years  back  in  the 
same  regions  which  were  now  to  be  the 
scene  of  his  mission;  discussed  the  prep- 
arations he  would  have  to  make  at  Den- 
ga,  the  coast  town,  before  starting  on 
his  five  weeks'  journey  to  the  interior, 
drew  the  native  porter  and  the  native 
soldier,  not  to  their  advantage,  and  let 
fall  by  the  way  not  a  few  wise  or  viva- 
cious remarks  as  to  the  races,  resources, 
and  future  of  this  illimitable  and  mys- 
terious Africa — this  cavern  of  the  un- 
known, into  which  the  waves  of  white 
invasion,  one  upon  another,  were  now 
pressing  fast  and  ceaselessly,  towards 
what  goal  only  the  gods  knew. 

A  few  other  men  were  dining;  amongst 
them  two  officers  from  the  staff  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  Warkworth,  much 
their  junior,  treated  them  with  a  skilful 
deference;  but  through  the  talk  that 
prevailed  his  military  competence  and 
prestige  appeared  plainly  enough,  even  to 
the  women.  His  good  opinion  of  himself 
was,  indeed,  sufficiently  evident;  but 
there  was  no  crude  vainglory.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  a  vainglory  of  youth,  ability, 
and  good  looks,  ratified  by  these  budding 
honors  thus  fresh  upon  him;  and  no  one 
took  it  amiss. 

As  for  Julie,  the  minutes  passed  in 
a  feverish  pleasure, — a  pleasure  interfused 
every  now  and  then  with  pricking  pain, 
pain  for  the  past,  pain  for  the  future. 
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but  none  the  less  golden  and  delightful. 
But  she  too  exerted  herself;  and  the 
Duchess  almost  forgot  her  fears,  relaxed 
towards  Warkworth,  and  blessed  Julie 
for  the  gayety  of  the  dinner. 

When  the  gentlemen  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  Warkworth  and  Julie  once 
more  found  themselves  together,  this 
time  in  the  Duchess's  little  sitting-room 
at  the  end  of  the  long  suite  of  rooms. 

"  When  do  you  go  ?"  she  asked  him, 
abruptly. 

"  Not  for  about  a  month."  He  men- 
tioned the  causes  of  delay. 

"  That  will  bring  you  very  late — into 
the  worst  of  the  heat  ?"  Her  voice  had 
a  note  of  anxiety. 

"  Oh,  we  shall  all  be  seasoned  men. 
And  after  the  first  few  days  we  shall  get 
into  the  uplands." 

"  What  do  your  home  people  say  ?"  she 
asked  him — rather  shyly.  She  knew,  in 
truth,  little  about  them. 

"  My  mother  ? — oh,  she  will  be  greatly 
pleased.  I  go  down  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
for  a  day  or  two  to  see  her  to-morrow. 
But  now,  dear  lady,  that  is  enough  of 
my  wretched  self.  You — do  you  stay  on 
here  with  the  Duchess  ?" 

She  told  him  of  the  house  in  Heri- 
bert  Street.    He  listened  with  attention. 

"  Nothing  could  be  better.  You  will 
have  a  most  distinguished  little  setting 
of  your  own,  and  Lady  Henry  will  repent 
at  leisure.    You  won't  be  lonely?" 

"  Oh  no !"  But  her  smile  was  linked 
with  a  sigh. 

He  came  nearer  to  her. 

"  You  should  never  be  lonely  if  I  could 
help  it,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  When  people  are  nameless  and  kin- 
less,"  was  her  passionate  reply,  in  the 
same  undertone  as  his,  "  they  must  be 
lonely." 

He  looked  at  her  with  eagerness.  She 
lay  back  in  the  firelight,  her  beautiful 
brows  and  eyes  softly  illuminated.  He 
felt  within  him  a  sudden  snapping  of 
restraints.  Why,  why  refuse  what  was 
so  clearly  within  his  grasp?  Love  has 
many  manners,  many  entrances,  and— 
many  exits ! 

"  When  will  you  tell  me  all  that  I 
want  to  know  about  you?"  he  said,  bend- 
ing towards  her,  with  tender  insistence. 
"  There  is  so  much  I  have  to  ask." 

Oh — some  time!"  she  said,  hurried- 


ly, her  pulses  quickening.  "  Mine  is  not 
a  story  to  be  told  on  a  great  day  like 
this." 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  but  his  face 
spoke  for  him. 

"  Our  friendship  has  been  a  beautiful 
thing,  hasn't  it?"  he  said  at  last,  in  a 
voice  of  emotion.  "  Look  here !" — he 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  breast  pocket 
and  half  withdrew  it — "  do  you  see  where 
I  carry  your  letters?" 

"  You  shouldn't,  —  they  are  not 
worthy." 

"  How  charming  you  are  in  that  dress 
— in  that  light !  I  shall  always  see  you 
as  you  are  to-night." 

A  silence.  Excitement  mounted  in 
their  veins.  He  stooped  suddenly,  took 
her  hands,  and  kissed  them.  They  look- 
ed into  each  other's  eyes,  and  the  seconds 
passed  like  hours. 

Suddenly  in  the  nearer  drawing-room 
there  was  a  sound  of  approaching  voices, 
and  they  moved  apart. 

"  Julie — Emily  Lawrence  is  going,"  said 
the  Duchess's  voice,  pitched  in  what 
seemed  to  Julie  a  strange  and  haughty 
note.  "  Captain  Warkworth,  Miss  Law- 
rence thinks  that  you  and  she  have  com- 
mon friends — Lady  Blanche  Moffatt  and 
her  daughter." 

Captain  Warkworth  murmured  some 
conventionality,  and  passed  into  the  next 
drawing-room  with  Miss  Lawrence. 

Julie  rose  to  her  feet,  the  color  dying 
out  of  her  face,  her  passionate  eyes  on 
the  Duchess,  who  stood  facing  her  friend, 
guiltily  pale,  and  ready  to  cry. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

ON  the  morning  following  these 
events  Warkworth  went  down  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight  to  see  his  mother.  On 
the  journey  he  thought  much  of  Julie. 
They  had  parted  awkwardly  the  night 
before.  The  evening,  which  had  prom- 
ised so  well,  had,  after  all,  lacked  finish 
and  point.  What  on  earth  had  that  tire- 
some Miss  Lawrence  wanted  with  him? 
They  had  talked  of  Simla  and  the  Mof- 
fatts.  The  conversation  had  gone  in 
spurts,  she  looking  at  him  every  now  and 
then  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  say  more 
than  her  words.  All  that  she  had  ac- 
tually said  was  perfectly  insignificant  and 
trivial.  Yet  there  was  something  curious 
in  her  manner;  and  when  the  time  came 
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for  him  to  take  his  departure,  she  had 
bidden  him  a  frosty  little  farewell. 

She  had  described  herself  once  or  twice 
as  a  great  friend  of  Lady  Blanche  Mof- 
fatt. — Was  it  possible — 

But  if  Lady  Blanche,  whose  habits  of 
sentimental  indiscretion  were  ingrained, 
h  ad  gossiped  to  this  lady,  what  then  ?  Why 
should  he  be  frowned  on,  by  Miss  Law- 
rence or  anybody  else  ?  That  malicious 
talk  at  Simla  had  soon  exhausted  itself. 
His  present  appointment  was  a  triumph- 
ant answer  to  it  all.  His  slanderers — in- 
cluding Aileen's  ridiculous  guardians — 
could  only  look  foolish  if  they  pursued 
the  matter  any  further.  What  "  trap " 
was  there — what  mesalliance?  A  suc- 
cessful soldier  was  good  enough  for  any- 
body. Look  at  the  first  Lord  Clyde, — 
and  scores  besides. 

The  Duchess  too !  Why  had  she  treat- 
ed him  so  well  at  first? — and  so  cavalier- 
ly after  dinner?  Her  manners  were  real- 
ly too  uncertain! 

What  was  the  matter? — and  why  did 
she  dislike  him?  He  pondered  over  it  a 
good  deal,  and  with  much  soreness  of 
spirit.  Like  many  men  capable  of  very 
selfish  or  very  cruel  conduct,  he  was  ex- 
tremely sensitive,  and  took  keen  notice 
of  the  fact  that  a  person  liked  or  dis- 
liked him. 

If  the  Duchess  disliked  him,  it  could 
not  be  merely  on  account  of  the  Simla 
story — even  though  the  old  maid  might 
conceivably  have  given  her  a  jaundiced 
account.  The  Duchess  knew  nothing  of 
Aileen,  and  was  little  influenced,  so  far 
as  he  had  observed  her,  by  considerations 
of  abstract  justice  or  propriety,  affect- 
ing persons  whom  she  had  never  seen. 

No,  she  was  Julie's  friend,  the  little 
wilful  lady,  and  it  was  for  Julie  she  had 
ruffled  her  feathers,  like  an  angry  dove. 

So  his  thoughts  had  come  back  to  Julie, 
though,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
they  were  never  far  from  her.  As  he 
looked  absently  from  the  train  windows 
on  the  flying  landscape,  Julie's  image 
hovered  between  him  and  it, — a  magic 
sun,  flooding  soul  and  senses  with 
warmth.  How  unconsciously,  how 
strangely,  his  feelings  had  changed  tow- 
ards her!  That  coolness  of  temper  and 
nerve  he  had  been  able  to  preserve  tow- 
ards her  for  so  long  was  indeed  breaking 
down.    He  recognized  the  danger,  and 
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wondered  where  it  would  lead  him.  What 
a  fascinating,  sympathetic  creature ! — 
and,  by  George,  what  she  had  done  for 
him ! 

Aileen! — Aileen  was  a  little  sylph,  a 
pretty  child-angel,  white-winged  and  in- 
nocent, who  lived  in  a  circle  of  convent 
thoughts,  knowing  nothing  of  the  world, 
and  had  fallen  in  love  with  him  as  the 
first  man  who  had  ever  made  love  to  her. 
But  this  intelligent,  full-blooded  woman, 
who  could  understand  at  a  word,  or  a 
half-word,  who  had  a  knowledge  of  affairs 
which  many  a  high-placed  man  might 
envy,  with  whom  one  never  had  a  dull 
moment,  —  this  courted,  distinguished 
Julie  Le  Breton, — his  mind  swelled  with 
half-guilty  pride  at  the  thought  that 
for  six  months  he  had  absorbed  all  her 
energies,  that  a  word  from  him  could 
make  her  smile  or  sigh,  that  he  could 
force  her  to  look  at  him,  with  eyes  so 
melting  and  so  troubled  as  those  with 
which  she  had  given  him  her  hands, — her 
slim,  beautiful  hands,  —  that  night  in 
Grosvenor  Square. 

How  freedom  became  her !  Dependency 
had  dropped  from  her,  like  a  cast-off 
cloak,  and  beside  her  fresh  melancholy 
charm,  the  air  and  graces  of  a  child  of 
fashion  and  privilege  like  the  little  Duch- 
ess appeared  merely  cheap  and  trivial. 
Poor  Julie!  No  doubt  some  social  strug- 
gle was  before  her.  Lady  Henry  was 
strong,  after  all,  in  this  London  world, 
and  the  solider  and  stupider  people  who 
get  their  way  in  the  end  were  not  likely 
to  side  with  Lady  Henry's  companion 
in  a  quarrel  where  the  facts  of  the  story 
were  unquestionably,  at  first  sight,  dam- 
aging to  Miss  Le  Breton. 

Julie  would  have  her  hours  of  bit- 
terness and  humiliation ;  and  she  would 
conquer  by  boldness,  if  she  conquered 
at  all, — by  originality,  by  determining 
to  live  her  own  life.  That  would  pre- 
serve for  her  the  small  circle,  if  it  lost 
her  the  large  world.  And  the  small 
circle  was  what  she  lived  for, — what  she 
ought,  at  any  rate,  to  live  for. 

Tt  was  not  likely  she  would  marry. 
Why  should  she  desire  it?  From  any 
blundering  tragedy  a  woman  of  so  acute 
a  brain  would  of  course  know  how  to 
protect  herself.  But  within  the  limits 
of  her  life  why  should  she  refuse  herself 
happiness,  intimacy,  love? 
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His  heart  beat  fast;  his  thoughts  were 
in  a  whirl.  But  the  train  was  nearing 
Portsmouth,  and  with  an  effort  he  re- 
called his  mind  to  the  meeting  with  his 
mother,  which  was  then  close  upon  him. 

He  spent  nearly  a  week  in  the  little 
cottage  at  Sea  View;  and  Mrs.  Wark- 
worth  got  far  more  pleasure  than  usual, 
poor  lady,  out  of  his  visit.  She  was  a 
thin,  plain  woman,  not  devoid  of  either 
ability  or  character.  But  life  had  gone 
hardly  with  her;  and  since  her  hus- 
band's death  what  had  been  reserve  had 
become  melancholy.  She  had  always  been 
afraid  of  her  only  son,  since  they  had 
sent  him  to  Charterhouse  and  he  had  be- 
come so  much  "  finer  "  than  his  parents. 
She  knew  that  he  must  consider  her  a 
very  ignorant  and  narrow-minded  per- 
son; when  he  was  with  her  she  was  humil- 
iated in  her  own  eyes;  though  as  soon  as 
he  was  gone  she  resumed  what  was,  in 
truth,  a  leading  place  amongst  her  own 
small  circle. 

She  loved  him,  and  was  proud  of  him; 
yet  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  had 
never  absolved  him  from  his  father's 
death.  But  for  his  extravagance,  and 
the  misfortunes  he  had  brought  upon 
them,  her  old  General  would  be  alive  still 
— pottering  about  in  the  spring  sunshine, 
spudding  the  daisies  from  the  turf,  or 
smoking  his  pipe  beneath  the  thickening- 
trees.  Under  her  melancholy  quiet  her 
heart  yearned  and  hungered  for  the  hus- 
band of  her  youth;  his  son  did  not  re- 
place him. 

Still,  when  he  came  down  to  her  with 
this  halo  of  glory  upon  him,  and  smoked 
up  and  down  her  small  garden  through 
the  mild  spring  days,  gossiping  to  her  of 
all  the  great  things  that  had  befallen 
him,  repeating  to  her  word  for  word 
his  conversation  with  the  Prime  Minister 
and  his  interview  with  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  making  her  read  all  the  letters 
of  congratulation  he  had  received,  her 
mother's  heart  thawed  within  her,  as 
it  had  not  done  for  long.  Her  ears  told 
her  that  he  was  still  vain  and  a  boaster; 
her  memory  held  the  indelible  records  of 
his  past  selfishness;  but  as  he  walked  be- 
side her,  his  fair  hair  blown  back  from 
his  handsome  brow  and  eyes  that  were  so 
much  younger  than  the  rest  of  the  face, 
his  figure  as  spare  and  boyish  now  as 
when  he  had  worn  the  colors  of  the  Char- 


terhouse eleven,  she  said  to  herself,  in  the 
inward  and  unsuspected  colloquy  she  was 
always  holding  with  her  own  heart  about 
him,  that  if  his  father  could  have  seen 
him  now,  he  would  have  forgiven  him 
everything.  According  to  her  secret 
evangelical  faith,  God  "  deals  "  with  ev- 
ery soul  Pie  has  created, — through  joy 
or  sorrow,  through  good  or  evil  fortune. 
He  had  dealt  with  herself  through  an- 
guish and  loss;  Henry,  it  seemed,  was 
to  be  moulded  through  prosperity.  His 
good  fortune  was  already  making  a  better 
man  of  him. 

Certainly  he  was  more  affectionate  and 
thoughtful  than  before.  He  would  have 
liked  to  give  her  money,  of  which  he 
seemed  to  have  an  unusual  store.  But 
she  bade  him  keep  what  he  had  for  his 
own  needs.  Her  own  little  bit  of  money 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  their  fortunes 
was  enough  for  her.  Then  he  went  into 
Ryde  and  brought  her  a  Shetland  shawl, 
and  a  new  table-cloth  for  her  little  sit- 
ting-room, which  she  accepted  with  a 
warmer  kiss  than  she  had  given  him  for 
years. 

Pie  left  her  on  a  bright,  windy  morning 
which  flecked  the  blue  Solent  with  foam 
and  sent  the  clouds  racing  to  westward. 
She  walked  back  along  the  sands,  think- 
ing anxiously  of  the  African  climate  and 
the  desert  hardships  he  was  going  to  face. 
And  she  wondered  what  significance  there 
might  be  in  the  fact  that  he  had  written 
twice  during  his  stay  with  her  to  Miss 
Le  Breton,  whose  name,  nevertheless,  he 
had  not  mentioned  in  their  conversations. 
Well,  he  would  marry  soon,  she  supposed, 
and  marry  well,  in  circles  out  of  her  ken. 
With  the  common  prejudice  of  the  Eng- 
lish middle  class,  she  hoped  that  if  this 
Miss  Le  Breton  were  his  choice,  she  might 
be  only  Erench  in  name  and  not  in  blood. 

Meanwhile  Warkworth  sped  up  to  Lon- 
don in  high  spirits,  enjoying  the  com- 
forts of  a  good  conscience. 

He  drove  first  to  his  club,  where  a, pile 
of  letters  awaited  him, — some,  letters  of 
congratulation ;  others  concerned  with  the 
business  of  his  mission.  He  enjoyed  the 
first,  noticing  jealously  who  had  and  who 
had  not  written  to  him;  then  he  applied 
himself  to  the  second.  Plis  mind  worked 
vigorously  and  well;  he  wrote  his  replies 
in  a  manner  that  satisfied  him.  Then 
throwing  himself  into   a  chair  with  a 
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cigar,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  close 
and  shrewd  planning  of  the  preparations 
necessary  for  his  five  weeks'  march;  or 
to  the  consideration  of  two  or  three  alter- 
native lines  of  action  which  would  open 
before  him  as  soon  as  he  should  find  him- 
self within  the  boundaries  of  Mokembe. 
Some  five  years  before,  the  government 
of  the  day  had  sent  a  small  expedition  to 
this  Debatable  Land,  which  had  failed 
disastrously,  from  both  the  diplomatic  and 
the  military  points  of  view.  He  went 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  shelves 
of  the  fine  "  Service  "  library  which  sur- 
rounded him,  taking  down  the  books  and 
reports  which  concerned  this  expedition. 
He  buried  himself  in  them  for  an  hour, 
then  threw  them  aside  with  contempt. 
What  blunders  and  short-sight  every- 
where !  The  general  public  might  well 
talk  of  the  stupidity  of  English  officers. 
And  blunders  so  easily  avoided,  too!  It 
was  sickening.  He  felt  within  himself 
a  fulness  of  energy  and  intelligence,  a 
perspicacity  of  brain  which  judged  mis- 
takes of  this  kind  unpardonable. 

As  he  was  replacing  some  of  the  books 
he  had  been  using  on  the  shelves,  the 
club  began  to  fill  up  with  men  coming 
in  to  lunch.  A  great  many  congratulated 
him ;  and  a  certain  number  who  of  old  had 
hardly  professed  to  know  him  greeted 
him  with  cordiality.  He  found  himself 
caught  in  a  series  of  short  but  flattering 
conversations,  in  which  he  bore  himself 
well, — neither  over-discreet  nor  too  elate. 
"  I  declare  that  fellow's  improved,"  said 
one  man  who  might  certainly  have  count- 
ed as  Warkworth's  enemy  the  week  be- 
fore, to  his  companion  at  table.  "  The 
government's  been  beastly  remiss  so  far. 
Hope  he'll  pull  it  off.  Ripping  chance, 
anyway.  Though  what  they  gave  it  to 
him  for,  goodness  knows.  There  were 
a  dozen  fellows  at  least  did  as  well  as 
he  in  the  Mahsud  business.  And  the 
Staff  College  man  had  a  thousand  times 
more  claim." 

Nevertheless,  Warkworth  felt  the  gen- 
eral opinion  friendly, — a  little  surprised,' 
no  doubt,  but  showing  that  readiness  to 
believe  in  the  man  coming  to  the  front 
which  belongs  much  more  to  the  generous 
than  to  the  calculating  side  of  the  Eng- 
lish character.  Insensibly  his  mental 
and  moral  stature  rose.  He  exchanged 
a  few  words  on  his  way  out  with  one  of 


the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
club,  a  man  of  European  reputation, 
whom  he  had  seen  the  week  before  in  the 
Commander-in-Chief's  room  at  the  War 
Office.  The  great  man  spoke  to  him 
with  marked  friendliness,  and  Wark- 
worth walked  on  air  as  he  went  his  way. 
Potentially  he  felt  himself  the  great 
man's  equal;  the  gates  of  life  seemed  to 
be  opening  before  him. 

And  with  the  rise  of  fortune  came  a 
rush  of  magnanimous  resolution.  No 
more  shady  episodes;  no  more  mean  de- 
vices; no  more  gambling;  and  no  more 
debt.  Major  Warkworth's  sheet  was 
clean,  and  it  should  remain  so.  A  man 
of  his  prospects  must  run  straight. 

He  felt  himself  at  peace  with  all  the 
world.  By-the-way,  just  time  to  jump 
into  a  cab  and  get  to  Park  Crescent  in 
time  for  his  sister's  luncheon.  His  last 
interview  with  his  brother-in-law  had 
not  been  agreeable.  But  now — he  felt  for 
the  check-book  in  his  pocket — he  was  in 
a  position  to  repay  at  least  half  the  last 
sum  of  money  which  Bella  had  lent  him. 
He  would  go  and  give  it  her  now,  and  re- 
port news  of  the  mother.  And  if  the  two 
chicks  were  there,  why,  he  had  a  free 
hour,  and  he  would  take  them  to  the 
Zoo — he  vowed  he  would! — give  them 
something  pleasant  to  remember  their 
uncle  by. 

And  a  couple  of  hours  later,  a  hand- 
some soldierly  man  might  have  been  seen 
in  the  lion-house  at  the  Zoo,  leading  a 
plump  little  girl  by  either  hand.  Rose 
and  Katie  Mullins  enjoyed  a  golden  time, 
and  started  a  wholly  new  adoration  for 
the  uncle  who  had  so  far  taken  small 
notice  of  them,  and  was  associated  in 
their  shrewd  childish  minds  rather  with 
tempests  at  home  than  bunns  abroad.  But 
this  time,  bunns,  biscuits,  hansom-drives 
and  elephant-rides,  were  showered  upon 
them  by  an  uncle  who  seemed  to  make 
no  account  of  money,  while  his  gracious 
and  captivating  airs  set  their  little  hearts 
beating  in  a  common  devotion. 

'  "  Now  go  home ! — go  home !  little  beg- 
gars," said  that  golden  gentleman  as  he 
packed  them  into  a  hansom,  and  stood 
on  the  step  to  accept  a  wet  kiss  on  his 
mustache  from  each  pink  mouth.  "  Tell 
your  mother  all  about  it,  and  don't  for- 
get your  uncle  Harry.  There's  a  shil- 
ling for  each  of  you.    Don't  you  spend  it 
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on  sweets.  You're  quite  fat  enough  al- 
ready.   Good-by ! 

"  That's  the  hardest  work  I've  done  for 
many  a  long  day,"  he  said  to  himself 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  the  hansom  drove 
away.  "  I  sha'n't  turn  nurse-maid  when 
other  trades  fail.  But  they're  nice  little 
kids  all  the  same. 

"  Now  then,  Cox's — and  the  City  " — he 
ran  over  the  list  of  his  engagements  for 
the  afternoon,  — "  and  by  five  o'clock, 
shall  I  find  my  fair  lady — at  home — and 
established?  Where  on  earth  is  Heribert 
Street  ?" 

He  solved  the  question;  for  a  few  min- 
utes after  five  he  was  on  Miss  Le  Breton's 
door-step.  A  quaint  little  house, — and  a 
strange  parlor-maid!  For  the  door  was 
opened  to  him  by  a  large-eyed  sickly 
child,  who  looked  at  him  with  the  be- 
wilderment of  one  trying  to  follow  out  in- 
structions still  strange  to  her. 

"Yes,  sir,  Miss  Le  Breton  is  in  the 
drawing-room,"  she  said  in  a  sweet,  de- 
liberate voice  with  a  foreign  accent,  and 
she  led  the  way  through  the  hall. 

Poor  little  soul — what  a  twisted  back, 
and  what  a  limp .!  She  looked  about  four- 
teen, but  was  probably  older.  Where  had 
Julie  discovered  her? 

Warkworth  looked  round  him  at  the 
little  hall  with  its  relics  of  country-house 
sports  and  amusements;  his  eye  travelled 
through  an  open  door  to  the  little  din- 
ing-room, and  the  Russell  pastels  of  Lady 
Mary's  parents  as  children,  hanging  on 
the  wall.  The  character  of  the  little 
dwelling  impressed  itself  at  once.  Smil- 
ing, he  acknowledged  its  congruity  with 
Julie.  Here  was  a  lady  who  fell  on  her 
feet! 

The  child  leading  him  opened  the  door 
to  the  left. 

"  Please  walk  in,  sir,"  she  said,  shyly, 
and  stood  aside. 

As  the  door  opened,  Warkworth  was 
conscious  of  a  noise  of  tongues. 

So  Julie  was  not  alone?  He  prepared 
his  manner  accordingly. 

He  entered  upon  a  merry  scene.  Jacob 
Delafield  was  standing  on  a  chair,  hang- 
ing a  picture,  while  Dr.  Meredith  and 
Julie  on  either  side  directed  or  criticised 
the  operation.  Meredith  carried  picture- 
cord  and  scissors;  Julie,  the  hammer  and 
nails.    Meredith  was  expressing  the  pro- 


foundest  disbelief  in  Jacob's  practical 
capacities;  Jacob  was  defending  himself 
hotly;  and  Julie  laughed  at  both. 

Towards  the  other  end  of  the  room 
stood  the  tea  table  between  the  fire  and 
an  open  window.  Lord  Lackington  sat 
beside  it,  smiling  to  himself,  and  strok- 
ing a  Persian  kitten.  Through  the  open 
window  the  twinkling  buds  on  the  lilacs 
in  the  Cureton  House  garden  shone  in  the 
still  lingering  sun.  A  recent  shower  had 
left  behind  it  odors  of  earth  and  grass. 
Even  in  this  London  air  they  spoke  of 
the  spring, — the  spring  which  already  in 
happier  lands  was  drawing  veils  of  peach 
and  cherry  blossom  over  the  red  Siennese 
earth,  or  the  green  terraces  of  Como.  The 
fire  crackled  in  the  grate.  The  pretty 
old-fashioned  room  was  fragrant  with 
hyacinth  and  narcissus;  Julie's  books  lay 
on  the  tables;  Julie's  hand  and  taste 
were  already  to  be  felt  everywhere.  And 
Lord  Lackington  with  the  kitten,  beside 
the  fire,  gave  the  last  touch  of  home  and 
domesticity. 

"  So  I  find  you  established  ?"  said  Wark- 
worth, smiling,  to  the  lady  with  the  nails ; 
while  Delafield  threw  him  a  nod  from 
the  top  of  the  steps,  and  Meredith  ceased 
to  chatter. 

"  I  haven't  a  hand,  I  fear,"  said  Julie. 
"  Will  you  have  some  tea  ?  Ah !  Leonie ! 
tu  vas  en  faire  de  nouveau,  n'est-ce  pas, 
pour  ce  Monsieur  ?" 

A  little  woman  in  black,  with  a  shawl 
over  her  shoulders,  had  just  glided  into 
the  room.  She  had  a  small  wrinkled  face, 
and  a  much-flattened  nose. 

"  Tout  de  suite,  Monsieur,"  she  said, 
quickly,  and  disappeared  with  the  tea- 
pot. Warkworth  guessed,  of  course,  that 
she  was  Madame  Bornier,  the  foster-sis- 
ter— the  "  Propriety  "  of  this  menage. 

"  Can't  I  help  ?"  he  said  to  Julie,  with 
a  look  at  Delafield. 

"  It's  just  done,"  she  said,  coldly,  hand- 
ing a  nail  to  Delafield.  "Just  a  trifle 
more  to  the  right.    Ecco !    Perfection !" 

"  Oh,  you  spoil  him,"  said  Meredith. 
u  And  not  one  word  of  praise  for  me !" 

"  What  have  you  done  ?"  she  said, 
laughing.  "  Tangled  the  cord  —  that's 
all !" 

Warkworth  turned  away.  His  face,  so 
radiant  as  he  entered,  had  settled  into 
sharp  sudden  lines.  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  this  voice,  this  manner?    He  re- 
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membered  that  to  his  three  letters  he  had 
received  no  word  of  reply.  But  he  had 
interpreted  that  to  mean  that  she  was  in 
the  throes  of  moving  and  conld  find  no 
time  to  write. 

.  As  he  neared  the  tea  table,  Lord  Lack- 
ington  looked  up.  He  greeted  the  new- 
comer with  the  absent  stateliness  he 
generally  put  on  when  his  mind  was 
in  a  state  of  confusion  as  to  a  per- 
son's identity. 

"  Well — so    they're    sending    you  to 

D  .    There'll  be  a  row  there  before 

long.    Wish  you  joy  of  the  missionaries !" 

"No — not   D  ,"    said  Warkworth, 

smiling.  "  Nothing  so  amusing.  Mo- 
kembe's  my  destination." 

"  Oh !  Mokembe,"  said  Lord  Lacking- 
ton,  a  little  abashed.  "  That's  where 
Cecil  Ray,  Lord  R.'s  second  son,  was  kill- 
ed last  year;  lion-hunting?  No! — it  was 
of  fever  that  he  died.  By-the-way — a 
vile  climate !" 

"  In  the  plains,  yes,"  said  Warkworth, 
seating  himself.  "  As  to  the  uplands,  I 
understand  they  are  to  be  the  Switzer- 
land of  Africa." 

Lord  Lackington  did  not  appear  to 
listen. 

"  Are  you  a  homoeopath  ?"  he  said,  sud- 
denly, rising  to  his  full  and  immense 
stature  and  looking  down  with  eager- 
ness on  Warkworth. 

"No!  Why?" 

"  Because  it's  your  only  chance,  for 
those  parts.  If  Cecil  Ray  had  had  their 
medicines  with  him  he'd  be  alive  now. 
Look  here — when  do  you  start?"  The 
speaker  took  out  his  note-book. 

"  In  rather  less  than  a  month  I  start 
for  Denga." 

"  All  right.  I'll  send  you  a  medicine- 
case — from  Epps.  If  you're  ill — take 
'em." 

"  You're  very  good  !" 

"  Not  at  all.  It's  my  hobby,  one  of  the 
last  " — a  broad  boyish  smile  flashed  over 
the  handsome  old  face.  "  Look  at  me ; 
I'm  seventy-five,  and  I  can  tire  out  my 
own  grandsons  at  riding  and  shooting. 
That  comes  of  avoiding  all  allopathic 
messes  like  the  devil.  But  the  allopaths 
are  such  mean  fellows;  they  filch  all  our 
ideas — " 

The  old  man  was  off.  Warkworth  sub- 
mitted to  five  minutes'  tirade;  stealing  a 
glance  sometimes  at  the  group  of  Julie, 


Meredith,  and  Delafield  in  the  further 
window,  at  the  happy  ease  and  fun  that 
seemed  to  prevail  in  it.  He  fiercely  felt 
himself  shut  out  and  trampled  on. 

Suddenly  Lord  Lackington  pulled  up, 
his  instinct  for  declamation  qualified  by 
an  equally  instinctive  dread  of  boring  or 
being  bored.  "  What  did  you  think  of 
Montresor's  statement  ?"  he  said,  abrupt- 
ly, referring  to  a  batch  of  army  reforms 
that  Montresor  the  week  before  had  en- 
deavored to  recommend  to  a  sceptical 
House  of  Commons. 

"  All  very  well,  as  far  as  it  goes,"  said 
Warkworth,  with  a  shrug. 

"Precisely!  We  English  want  an 
army  and  a  navy, — we  don't  like  it  when 
those  fellows  on  the  Continent  swagger 
in  our  faces, — and  yet  we  won't  pay  either 
for  the  ships  or  the  men.  However,  now 
that  they've  done  away  with  purchase, — 
Gad!  I  could  fight  them  in  the  streets 
for  the  way  in  which  they've  done  it ! — 
now  that  they've  turned  the  army  into 
an  examination-shop,  tempered  with  job- 
bery,— whatever  we  do,  we  shall  go  to 
the  deuce!    So  it  don't  matter." 

"  You  were  against  the  abolition  ?" 

"  I  was,  sir ! — with  Wellington,  and 
Raglan,  and  everybody  else  of  any  ac- 
count. And  as  for  the  disgraceful  vio- 
lence with  which  it  was  carried — " 

"  Oh  no !  no !"  said  Warkworth,  laugh- 
ing. "  It  was  the  Lords  who  behaved 
abominably, — and  it  '11  do  a  deal  of  good." 

Lord  Lackington's  eyes  flashed. 

"  I've  had  a  long  life,"  he  said,  pug- 
naciously,— "  I  began  as  a  middy  in  the 
American  war  of  1814,  that  nobody  re- 
members now.  Then  I  left  the  sea  for  the 
army — I  knocked  about  the  world — I 
commanded  a  brigade  in  the  Crimea — " 

"  Who  doesn't  remember  that  ?"  said 
Warkworth,  smiling. 

The  old  man  acknowledged  the  hom- 
age by  a  slight  inclination  of  his  hand- 
some head. 

"And  you  may  take  my  word  for  it 
that  this  new  system  will  not  give  you 
men  worth  a  tenth  part  of  those  fel- 
lows who  bought  and  bribed  their  way 
in  under  the  old!  The  philosophers  may 
like  it,  or  lump  it ;  but  so  it  is !" 

Warkworth  dissented  strongly.  He  was 
a  good  deal  of  a  politician,  himself  a 
"  new  man,"  and  on  the  side  of  "  new 
men."    Lord  Lackington  warmed  to  the 
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fight,  and  Warkworth  with  bitterness  in 
his  heart — because  of  that  group  oppo- 
site— was  nothing  loath  to  meet  him.  But 
presently  he  found  the  talk  taking  a 
turn  that  astonished  him.  He  had  enter- 
ed upon  a  drawing-room  discussion  of  a 
subject  which  had,  after  all,  been  settled, 
if  only  by  what  the  Tories  were  pleased 
to  call  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  Royal  War- 
rant— and  no  longer  excited  the  passions 
of  a  few  years  back.  What  he  had  really 
drawn  upon  himself  was  a  hand-to-hand 
wrestle  with  a  man  who  had  no  sooner 
provoked  contradiction  than  he  resented 
it  with  all  his  force,  and  with  a  deter- 
mination to  crush  the  contradictor. 

Warkworth  fought  well,  but  with  a 
growing  amazement  at  the  tone  and  man- 
ner of  his  opponent.  The  old  man's- eyes 
darted  war-flames  under  his  finely  arched 
brows;  he  regarded  the  younger  with  a 
more  and  more  hostile,  even  malicious 
air;  his  arguments  grew  personal,  offen- 
sive; his  shafts  were  many  and  barbed; 
till  at  last  Warkworth  felt  his  face  burn- 
ing and  his  temper  giving  way. 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?"  said 
Julie  Le  Breton  at  last,  rising  and  com- 
ing towards  them. 

Lord  Lackington  broke  off  suddenly  and 
threw  himself  into  his  chair. 

Warkworth  rose  from  his. 

"  We  had  better  have  been  handing 
nails,"  he  said,  "  but  you  wouldn't  give  us 
any  work."  Then  as  Meredith  and  Dela- 
field  approached,  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  in  a  low  voice, 

"  Am  I  not  to  have  a  word  ?" 

She  turned  with  composure,  though  it 
seemed  to  him  she  was  very  pale. 

"  Have  you  just  come  back  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight?" 

"  This  morning."  He  looked  her  in  the 
eyes.    "  You  got  my  letters  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  have  had  no  time  for  writ- 
ing.  I  hope  you  found  your  mother  well." 

"  Very  well,  thank  you.  You  have 
been  hard  at  work?" 

"  Yes ;  but  the  Duchess  and  Mr.  Dela- 
field  have  made  it  all  easy." 

And  so  on, — a  few  more  insignificant 
questions  and  answers. 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Delafield,  coming  up 
to  them,  "  unless  there  is  any  more  work 
for  me  to  do.  Good-by.  Major — I  con- 
gratulate you.  They  have  given  you  a 
fine  piece  of  work." 


Warkworth  made  a  little  bow, — half 
ironical.  Confound  the  fellow's  grave 
and  lordly  ways.  He  did  not  want  his 
congratulations. 

He  lingered  a  little — sorely — full  of 
rage,  yet  not  knowing  how  to  go. 

Lord  Lackington's  eyes  ceased  to 
blaze;  and  the  kitten  ventured  once  more 
to  climb  upon  his  knee.  Meredith,  too, 
found  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  and  pres- 
ently tried  to  beguile  the  kitten  from  his 
neighbor.  Julie  sat  erect  between  them, 
very  silent,  her  thin  white  hands  on  her 
lap,  her  head  drooped  a  little,  her  eyes 
carefully  restrained  from  meeting  Wark- 
worth's.  He  meanwhile  leaned  against 
the  mantel-piece  irresolute. 

Meredith,  it  was  clear,  made  himself 
quite  happy  and  at  home  in  the  little 
drawing-room.  The  lame  child  came  in 
and  took  a  stool  beside  him.  He  stroked 
her  head  and  talked  nonsense  to  her,  in 
the  intervals  of  holding  forth  to  Julie, 
on  the  changes  necessary  in  some  proofs 
of  his  which  he  had  brought  back.  Lord 
Lackington,  now  quite  himself  again, 
went  back  to  dreams,  smiling  over  them, 
and  quite  unaware  that  the  kitten  had 
been  slyly  ravished  from  him.  The  little 
woman  in  black  sat  knitting  in  the  back- 
ground. It  was  all  curiously  intimate 
and  domestic — only  Warkworth  had  no 
part  in  it. 

"  Good-by,  Miss  Le  Breton,"  he  said  at 
last,  hardly  knowing  his  own  voice.  "  I 
am  dining  out." 

She  rose  and  gave  him  her  hand.  But 
it  dropped  from  his  like  a  thing  dead  and 
cold.  He  went  out  in  a  sudden  suffoca- 
tion of  rage  and  pain — and  as  he  walked 
in  a  blind  haste  to  Cureton  Street,  he 
still  saw  her  standing  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned scented  room, — so  coldly  graceful, 
with  those  proud  deep  eyes. 

When  he  had  gone,  Julie  moved  to  the 
window,  and  looked  out  into  the  gather- 
ing dusk.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  those  in 
the  room  must  hear  the  beating  of  her 
miserable  heart. 

When  she  rejoined  her  companions 
Dr.  Meredith  had  already  risen  and  was 
stuffing  various  letters  and  papers  into 
his  pockets  with  a  view  to  departure. 

"Going?"  said  Lord  Lackington. 
"  You  shall  see  the  last  of  me  too, 
Mademoiselle  Julie." 
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And  he  stood  up.  But  she,  flushing-, 
looked  at  him  with  a  wistful  smile. 

"  Won't  you  stay  a  few  minutes  ?  You 
promised  to  advise  me  about  Therese's 
drawings." 

"  By  all  means." 

Lord  Lacking-ton  sat  down  again.  The 
lame  child,  it  appeared,  had  some  artistic 
talent  which  Miss  Le  Breton  wished  to 
cultivate.  Meredith  suddenly  found  his 
coat  and  hat,  and  with  a  queer  lock  at 
Julie,  departed  in  a  hurry. 

"  Therese  darling,"  said  Julie,  "will 
you  go  up  stairs,  please,  and  fetch  me 
that  book  from  my  room  that  has  your 
little  drawings  inside  it?" 

The  child  limped  away  on  her  errand. 
In  spite  of  her  lameness  she  moved  with 
wonderful  lightness  and  swiftness;  and 
she  was  back  again  quickly  with  a  calf- 
bound  book  in  her  hand. 

"  Leonie !"  said  Julie  in  a  low  voice  to 
Madame  Bornier. 

The  little  woman  looked  up  startled, 
nodded,  rolled  up  her  knitting  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  was  gone. 

"  Take  the  book  to  his  Lordship, 
Therese,"  she  said,  and  then  instead  of 
moving  with  the  child,  she  again  walked 
to  the  window,  and  leaning  her  head 
against  it,  looked  out.  The  hand  hanging 
against  her  dress  trembled  violently. 

"  What  did  you  want  me  to  look  at, 
my  dear?"  said  Lord  Lackington,  taking 
the  book  in  his  hand  and  putting  on  his 
glasses. 

But  the  child  was  puzzled,  and  did  not 
know.  She  gazed  at  him  silently  with 
her  sweet  docile  look. 

"  Run  away,  Therese,  and  find  mother," 
said  Julie,  from  the  window. 

The  child  sped  away  and  closed  the  door 
behind  her. 

Lord  Lackington  adjusted  his  glasses 
and  opened  the  book.  Two  or  three  slips 
of  paper  with  drawings  upon  them  flut- 
tered out  and  fell  on  the  table  beneath. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  cry.  Julie  turned 
round,  her  lips  parted. 

Lord  Lackington  walked  up  to  her. 

"  Tell  me  what  this  means,"  he  said, 
peremptorily.  "  How  did  you  come  by  it  ?" 

It  was  a  volume  of  George  Sand.  He 
pointed,  trembling,  to  the  name  and  date 
on  the  fly-leaf—"  Rose  Delaney,  1842." 

"  It  is  mine,"  she  said,  softly,  dropping 
her  eyes. 


"  But  how — how,  in  God's  name ! — did 
you  come  by  it  ?" 

"  My  mother  left  it  to  me,  with  all  her 
other  few  books  and  possessions." 

There  was  a  pause.  Lord  Lackington 
came  closer. 

"  Who  was  your  mother  ?"  he  said, 
huskily. 

The  words  in  answer  were  hardly 
audible.  Julie  stood  before  him  like  a 
culprit,  her  beautiful  head  humbly  bowed. 

Lord  Lackington  dropped  the  book  and 
stood  bewildered. 

"Rose's  child?"  he  said  — "Rose's 
child?" 

Then,  approaching  her,  he  placed  his 
hand  on  her  arm. 

"  Let  me  look  at  you,"  he  commanded. 

Julie  raised  her  eyes  to  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  dumbly  held  out  to  him  a 
miniature  she  had  been  keeping  hidden 
in  her  hand.  It  was  one  of  the  minia- 
tures from  the  locked  triptych. 

He  took  it,  looked  from  the  pictured  to 
the  living  face.  Then  turning  away 
with  a  groan,  he  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  fell  again  into  the  chair 
from  which  he  had  risen. 

Julie  hurried  to  him.  Her  own  eyes 
were  wet  with  tears.  After  a  moment's 
hesitation,  she  knelt  down  beside  him. 

"  I  ought  to  ask  your  pardon  for  not 
having  told  you  before,"  she  murmured. 

It  was  some  time  before  Lord  Lack- 
ington looked  up.  When  at  last  his  hands 
dropped,  the  face  they  uncovered  was 
very  white  and  old. 

"  So  you,"  he  said,  almost  in  a  whis- 
per, "  are  the  child  she  wrote  to  me 
about — before  she  died?" 

Julie  made  a  sign  of  assent. 

"  How  old  are  you  ?" 

"  Twenty-nine." 

"  She  was  thirty-two  when  I  saw  her 
last."  There  was  a  silence.  Julie  lifted 
one  of  his  hands  and  kissed  it.  But  he 
took  no  notice. 

"  You  know — that  I  was  going  to  her 
— that  I  should  have  reached  her  in 
time?" — the  words  seemed  wrung  from 
him — "  but  that  I  was  myself  danger- 
ously ill?" 

"  I  know.    I  remember  it  all." 

"  Did  she  speak  of  me  ?" 

"  Not  often.  She  was  very  reserved, 
you  remember.  But  not  long  before  she 
died — she  seemed  half  asleep — I  heard 
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her  say  '  Papa !— Blanche !'  and  she 
smiled." 

Lord  Lacking-ton's  face  contracted,  and 
the  slow  tears  of  old  age  stood  in  his 
eyes. 

"You  are  like  her  in  some  ways,"  he 
said,  brusquely,  as  though  to  cover  his 
emotion,  "  but  not  very  like  her." 

"  She  always  thought — I  was  like  you." 

A  cloud  came  over  Lord  Lackington's 
face.  Julie  rose  from  her  knees,  and  sat 
beside  him.  He  lost  himself  a  few  mo- 
ments amid  the  painful  ghosts  of 
memory;  then  turning  to  her  abruptly  he 
said, 

"  You  have  wondered,  I  dare  say,  why 
I  was  so  hard — why  for  seventeen  years 
I  cast  her  off?" 

"  Yes — often.  You  could  have  come 
to  see  us  without  anybody  knowing. 
Mother  loved  you  very  much." 

Her  voice  was  low  and  sad.  Lord  Lack- 
ington  rose,  fidgeted  restlessly  with  some 
of  the  small  ornaments  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  at  last  turned  to  her. 

"  She  brought  dishonor,"  he  said,  in 
the  same  stifled  voice,  "  and  the  women 
of  our  family  have  always  been  stainless. 
But  that  I  could  have  forgiven.  After  a 
time,  I  should  have  resumed  relations — 
private  relations  with  her.  But — it  was — 
your  father  who  stood  in  the  way.  I 
was  then — I  am  now — you  saw  me  with 
that  young;  fellow  just  now — quarrelsome 
and  hot-tempered.  It  is  my  nature  " — he 
drew  himself  up  obstinately — "  I  can't 
help  it.  I  take  great  pains  to  inform  my- 
self—then I  cling  to  my  opinions  tena- 
ciously— and  in  argument  my  temper  gets 
the  better  of  me.  Your  father,  too,  was 
hot-tempered.  He  came,  with  my  con- 
sent, once  to  see  me — after  your  mother 
had  left  her  husband — to  try  and  bring 
about  some  arrangement  between  us.  It 
was  the  Chartist  time.  He  was  a  Radi- 
cal, a  Socialist  of  the  most  extreme  views. 
In  the  course  of  our  conversation  some- 
thing was  said  that  excited  him.  He 
went  off  at  score.  I  became  enraged,  and 
met  him  with  equal  violence.  We  had  a 
furious  argument,  which  ended  in  each 
insulting  the  other  past  forgiveness.  We 
parted  enemies  for  life.  I  never  could 
bring  myself  to  see  him  afterwards,  nor 
to  run  the  risk  of  seeing  him.  Your 
mother  took  his  side  and  espoused  his 
opinions,  while  he  lived.    After  his  death 


— I  suppose — she  was  too  proud  and  sore 
to  write  to  me.  I  wrote  to  her  once — it 
was  not  the  letter  it  might  have  been. 
She  did  not  reply — till  she  felt  herself 
dying.  That  is  the  explanation  —  of 
what — no  doubt — must  seem  strange  to 
you."  He  turned  to  her  almost  pleading- 
ly. A  deep  flush  had  replaced  the  pallor 
of  his  first  emotion,  as  though  in  the  pres- 
ence of  these  primal  realities  of  love, 
death,  and  sorrow,  which  she  had  recalled 
to  him,  his  old  quarrel,  on  a  political 
difference,  cut  but  a  miserable  figure. 

"  No,"  she  said,  sadly,  "  not  very 
strange.  I  understood  my  father  —  my 
dear  father,"  she  added,  with  soft,  de- 
liberate tenderness. 

Lord  Lackington  was  silent  a  little. 
Then  he  threw  her  a  sudden  penetrating 
look. 

"  You  have  been  in  London  three  years. 
You  ought  to  have  told  me  before." 

It  was  Julie's  turn  to  color. 

"  Lady  Henry  bound  me  to  secrecy." 

"  Lady  Henry  did  wrong,"  he  said, 
with  emphasis;  then  he  asked,  jealously, 
with  a  touch  of  his  natural  irascibility, 
"  Who  else  has  been  in  the  secret  ?" 

"  Four  people  at  most — the  Duchess 
first  of  all.  I  couldn't  help  it,"  she  plead- 
ed;  "I  was  so  unhappy  with  Lady 
Henry." 

"  You  should  have  come  to  me.  It  was 
my  right." 

"  But  " — she  dropped  her  head — "  you 
had  made  it  a  condition  that  I  should  not 
trouble  you." 

He  was  silenced.  And  once  more  he 
leaned  against  the  mantel-piece  and  hid 
his  face  from  her.  Till,  by  a  secret  im- 
pulse, both  moved :  she  rose  and  approach- 
ed him;  he  laid  his  hands  on  her  arms. 
With  his  persistent  instinct  for  the  lovely 
or  romantic  he  perceived  with  sudden 
pleasure  the  grave  poetic  beauty  of  her 
face  and  delicate  form.  Emotion  had 
softened  away  all  that  was  harsh;  a 
quivering  charm  hovered  over  the  fea- 
tures. With  a  strange  pride,  and  a  sense 
of  mystery,  he  recognized  his  daughter 
and  his  race. 

"  For  my  Rose's  child !"  he  said,  gently, 
and  stooping,  he  kissed  her  on  the  brow. 
She  broke  out  into  weeping,  leaning 
against  his  shoulder,  while  the  old  man 
comforted  and  soothed  her. 

[to  be  continued.] 


The  Reconciliation 


BY  ANNE 

THE  Westchester  hills  had  been  mel- 
low and  tender  with  the  light  of  a 
late  October  afternoon  when  they 
had  laid  Joan  Fletcher  to  rest  among  her 
ancestors.  Wet-eyed  women  had  whis- 
pered to  one  another  that  the  warm, 
brooding  radiance  upon  the  bright  leaves 
and  the  weathered  stones  of  the  church- 
yard had  been  in  a  sense  like  a  last  mes- 
sage from  her.  And  men  had  bared  their 
foreheads  to  the  blue  sky  as  though  they 
too  had  felt  the  likeness  between  the 
beneficent  seeming  of  a  world  whose  heart 
was  already  chilled  to  death  and  the  state- 
ly kindliness  of  the  woman  they  had  come 
to  honor. 

Nearest  the  grave,  and  opposite  the 
white-surpliced  clergyman  and  the  row 
of  choristers  who  had  followed  from  the 
ancient  church  she  had  loved,  her  hus- 
band and  her  son,  Richard  and  De  Courcy, 
had  stood.  The  man  had  been  decorously 
controlled,  impassive  for  all  his  drawn 
look  of  pain.  The  slender  boy  had 
quivered  through  his  sensitive  frame 
when  the  first  reverberation  had  followed 
the  first  clod,  but  the  stoic  pride  of  race 
which  she  had  taught  him  and  the  up- 
lifting hope  of  her  religion  had  stilled 
his  young  anguish. 

Now  they  were  at  home  in  the  old 
manor  -  house,  changed  by  swift  necro- 
mancy from  the  drugged  abode  of  illness 
and  death  to  an  airy  dwelling,  swept  and 
garnished  and  full  of  emptiness.  Rich- 
ard Fletcher  sat  in  his  study, '  a  little 
room  off  his  bed-chamber.  Through  the 
window  he  looked  across  the  country  to 
the  Sound,  a  blue  jewel  beyond  the  russet 
gold  and  the  trailing  ruby  of  the  land. 
The  drive  cut  semicircularly  the  green 
sweep  of  the  lawns.  The  hothouses  shone 
like  frosty  panes  on  a  winter  morning. 
These  and  the  orchard  aisles  and  the  tan- 
gled fields  stretching  clear  to  the  watery 
boundary  in  the  east  were  hers — all  her 
well-ordered  inheritance,  come  down  to 
her  with  fluted  silver  and  cabinets  of 
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Sevres,  with  portraits  of  dames  in  far- 
thingales, and  of  men  in  dim  scarlet 
coats  and  in  tawny  coats  of  buff,  in  legal 
wigs  and  in  surplices;  come  down  to  her 
with  traditions  of  loyalty  to  a  king,  of 
service  to  a  country,  of  devotion  to  a 
cause — all  the  memories  converging  in 
her,  the  slender  woman,  t1  °  last  of  a 
great  name. 

"  Or  at  any  rate  of  a  highly  and  con- 
tinuously successful  name,"  said  Richard 
Fletcher,  in  a  sudden  rush  of  bitterness. 

He  turned  from  the  window  and  made 
his  way  to  the  table.  He  picked  up  the 
papers — they  had  accumulated  during  the 
past  two  or  three  days.  Still  with  the 
slight  sneer  on  his  face,  he  opened  them 
to  the  accounts  of  his  wife's  death. 

They  were  all  the  same.  Mrs.  Richard 
Fletcher,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Judge 
De  Courcy  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
granddaughter  of  the  late  Senator  De 
Courcy,  at  one  time  the  American  rep- 
resentative at  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
had  died  at  three  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning  at  the  old  De  Courcy  place  in 
Westchester.  Mrs.  Fletcher  had  been 
thrown  from  her  carriage  when  return- 
ing from  the  Westchester  horse  show  a 
month  before,  her  horse  taking  fright 
at  a  passing  locomotive.  From  the  first 
there  had  been  no  hope,  but  Mrs.  Fletch- 
er, though  conscious  of  her  condition, 
had  borne  the  ordeal  unflinchingly.  The 
end  had  come  suddenly.  She  had  been 
a  belle  in  her  youth,  a  social  leader  for 
some  years  after  her  marriage.  Lately 
she  had  spent  most  of  her  time  at  De 
Courcy  Manor,  the  beautiful  old  place 
on  the  Sound  granted  to  her  ancestor 
Reginald  De  Courcy,  by  James  the  Sec- 
ond, when  to  him  as  Duke  of  York  the 
Dutch  settlement  had  been  assigned  in 
a  burst  of  easy  generosity  by  his  brother, 
Charles  the  Second.  Mrs.  Fletcher  had 
been  indefatigable  in  her  charities  and 
an  ardent  churchwoman.  She  was  pecu- 
liarly devoted  to  her  son,  De  Courcy, 
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who  had  just  entered  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  where  his  ancestors  had  all 
prepared  for  Harvard.  This  son  and  her 
husband  survived  her. 

Richard  Fletcher  flushed  darkly  as  he 
read.  He  was  able  to  smile  a  little  grim- 
ly over  the  listing  of  his  wife's  proper- 
ties, the  guesses  as  to  her  benefactions, 
and  the  inventory  of  the  heirlooms  in 
the  manor-house.  But  the  unanimity 
with  which  all  unnecessary  mention  of 
him  was  avoided  did  not  stir  him  to 
even  ironic  mirth. 

Caroline  Towers,  his  wife's  cousin, 
who  had  pervaded  the  place  in  her  ca- 
pable way  for  the  past  month,  knocked 
at  the  door,  and,  in  response  to  his  call, 
entered.  She  was  a  portly  woman,  vig- 
orous even  in  grief.  She  belonged  to 
that  type  of  the  aristocracy  which  sug- 
gests the  wholesome  huckster  woman. 
She  was  not  a  De  Oourcy,  being  Joan's 
cousin  on  the  maternal  side,  but  she  held 
her  own  family,  the  Daltons,  so  mag- 
nificent that  it  never  occurred  to  her  to 
question  the  perfection  of  her  own  taste. 

"  Richard,"  she  said,  "  I  have  ordered 
the  flowers  sent  to  the  hospital.  She 
would  have  wanted  that,  would  she  not?" 

"  I  dare  say,"  he  replied.  "  You  knew 
her  desires  better  than  I." 

Caroline  plumped  into  a  chair  and 
wiped  her  eyes.  "  Henry  Smollett  came 
home  with  us.    She  liked  him." 

Richard  made  no  answer.  He  seemed 
sunk  in  thought. 

"  About  Corse,"  began  Caroline  again. 
"  I  want  to  take  him  home  with  me  for 
a  few  days." 

"  Very  well.  It  is  very  good  of  you, 
Caroline." 

"  Poor  boy !  He  breaks  my  heart.  He 
was  so  uncommonly  devoted  to  Joan. 
Now  if  I  should  die,  of  course  Bob  and 
Dalton  would  be  in  a  sad  state  of  blub- 
bering grief,  dear  fellows!  But  nothing 
like  Corse.  They  were  almost  mystically 
attached,  Joan  and  Corse." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Richard,  listlessly. 
"  Corse  is  altogether  his  mother's  son." 

Caroline's  damp  eyes  looked  out 
shrewdly  below  her  crooked  eyebrows. 
"  Tell  me,  Richard,"  she  said,  impulsively, 
— "  it  isn't  impertinence ;  I've  always 
thought  we  all  treated  you  badly.  But 
didn't  you  and  she— fix  it  at  all  that 
night  she  sent  for  you?" 


Richard's  lips  blanched  a  little  be- 
neath his  close-cut,  iron-gray  mustache. 
"  Joan  sent  for  me,"  he  said,  quietly, 
"  to  exact  a  promise  that  I  should  not 
interfere  with  De  Courcy's  up-bringing  as 
she  had  outlined  it.    That  was  all." 

Caroline  leaned  back  and  drew  a  sharp 
breath.  "  I  did  not  mean  to  be  inquisi- 
tive," she  said. 

"  Don't  apologize.  There  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  know.  I  think  Joan 
confided  in  you  and  relied  upon  you 
more  than  any  one  else." 

Caroline  nodded  absently.  "  But  she 
confided  in  no  one,  and  relied  only  upon 
herself, — and  her  religion."  Mrs.  Towers 
added  that  as  an  after-thought.  Then  she 
rose.  "  I  must  go  and  get  Corse  out  of 
Joan's  room,"  she  said.  "I'll  stay  until 
Friday.  And  then — won't  you  come  home 
with  me  too,  for  a  few  days?" 

Richard  smiled  as  he  rose  and  looked 
down  upon  her,  shaking  his  head.  "  Not 
just  yet,  Caroline,  though  you  are  very 
good." 

The  door  shut  upon  her  ungraceful 
figure,  and  he  was  alone  again  with  his 
memories  and  such  grief  as  these  might 
arouse  in  him. 

He  was  forty-eight  years  old,  a  man  of 
no  occupation.  Idleness  had  set  its  listless 
look  upon  him,  but  had  not  obliterated 
a  certain  charm  his  face  had.  His  brown 
eyes  still  held  the  warmth  of  some  dark 
cordial,  his  smile  the  sorcery  of  easy 
friendliness.  He  held  his  tall  figure 
gracefully  without  the  swagger  of  con- 
sciously good  carriage. 

Twenty  years  before  there  had  been 
added  to  the  light  friendliness  of  his  at- 
titude an  ardor  and  a  buoyancy  that  had 
made  him  irresistible  to  Joan  De  Courcy. 
She,  a  girl  of  twenty-two,  the  intense  and 
ecstatic  product  of  a  spinster  aunt's  train- 
ing, had  endowed  him  with  gifts  he  would 
not  have  needed  to  hold  her  love  had  that 
been  less  of  the  imagination. 

Her  cousin  Tom  Dalton,  sojourning  in 
the  West  for  the  temporary  peace  of 
mind  of  his  family  in  the  East,  had  run 
upon  him  when  he  had,  to  his  own  way 
of  thinking,  just  made  his  fortune. 
Tom,  released  from  exile  at  that  oppor- 
tune moment,  had  borne  him  back  to  New 
York  to  spend  a  holiday,  which  Richard 
privately  intended  to  make  a  long  one. 

Joan  had  listened  to  his  story.   He  had 
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made  no  pretences  of  birth.  His  father 
and  mother  were  hard-working  people  on 
an  Ohio  farm,  who  had  sent  him  to  a 
Western  school  of  mines  only  by  self- 
sacrifices.  He  had  hated  work,  he  laugh- 
ingly admitted,  but  seeing  in  present  in- 
dustry his  only  avenue  of  escape  from  a 
life  of  toil,  he  had  worked  hard,  had 
done  well,  and  had  finally  gone  into  the 
mountains  as  a  mining  engineer.  He 
pictured  the  life  in  the  camp  lightly 
enough,  but  Joan  listened  with  inward 
shudders.  He  had  done  a  little  pros- 
pecting on  his  own  account,  had  had 
luck, — and  here  he  was,  with  a  fortune 
made,  done  with  labor,  prepared  forever 
to  enjoy  life.  He  had  sold  his  share  of 
the  mine  to  the  company  which  was 
working  it  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  That  was  his  great 
fortune.  Joan  smiled  adoringly  at  his 
untaught  standards. 

"  It  doesn't  seem  much  to  you,  does  it  ?" 
he  had  said.  "  But  it's  all  I  want.  It 
means  a  comfortable  living  and  a  little 
jogging  around  the  world,  and  the  old 
people  not  worried.  I  don't  happen  to 
want  a  yacht  or  a  racing  stable." 

Joan  had  sat  still,  held  in  a  white  heat 
and  breathlessness.  She  had  known  al- 
ready what  she  yearned  to  have  him 
want.  She  hid  her  eyes  beneath  her  lids 
that  he  might  read  nothing  in  them. 
But  he  glanced  at  her,  and  in  a  moment 
the  glow  and  the  trembling  had  passed 
from  her  to  him.  That  which  had  never 
even  lightly  brushed  his  imagination  had 
come  to  pass.  He  was  in  love  with  this 
white  girl  whom  he  had  not  even  thought 
beautiful. 

He  did  not  tell  her  so  then.  He  went 
out,  silent  and  afraid.  He  did  not  wish 
to  propose  to  her.  He  did  not  wish  to 
marry  a  great  heiress  even  if  he  could. 
Subconsciously  he  felt  the  clash  of  their 
different  trainings.  He  would  keep  away 
from  her.  At  best  he  was  hardly  free; 
when  he  had  taken  Grace  Maguire's 
warm  kisses  he.  had  meant  perhaps  no- 
thing serious,  but  certainly  nothing  false, 
and  in  a  flash  the  thought  of  a  kiss  had 
become  to  him  a  serious  thing,  not  to  be 
forgotten  without  falsity.  He  recalled 
her — plump,  red,  and  brown,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  woman  who  had  run  the  com- 
pany boarding-house  in  Cascade.  The 
recollection  was  suddenly  revolting. 


He  pictured  Joan's  face  could  she 
know  that  he  had  once  found  satisfaction 
in  the  look  and  the  voice  of  a  Grace  Ma- 
guire — Joan,  white  orchid  flushing  now 
to  ethereal  pink,  and  Grace,  a  struggling 
yellow  dahlia  in  a  cabin  garden.  The 
contrast  drove  him  back  to  the  great 
house  on  the  square  with  a  feigned  mes- 
sage from  Tom.  He  must  look  at  her 
again,  must  feel  again  the  daring  joy 
with  which  her  presence  filled  him.  The 
sight  of  her  must  drive  out  the  remem- 
bered vision,  the  bliss  that  pulsed  in  the 
air  blessed  by  her  breathing  obliterate 
the  memory  of  that  lightly  taken,  lightly 
given,  idle  pleasure  of  the  past. 

The  inevitable  happened.  In  two  weeks 
they  were  engaged,  and  Joan's  relatives 
were  indulging  in  wearying  and  futile 
rages.  Six  months  later  Caroline  Tow- 
ers, sighing  an  ominous  resignation,  gave 
her  a  wedding,  and  the  lovers  were  off  to 
Europe,  to  allow  the  family  wrath  time  to 
simmer  down. 

Richard  had  shown  a  lamentable  fond- 
ness for  drifting  about  the  Continent. 
To  Joan  conventional  travel  was  an  old 
story,  and  unconventional  travel  had  no 
charms  for  her.  She  fidgeted  through 
jaunts  that  delighted  her  husband.  She 
was  impatient  to  be  home  again,  that  he 
might  take  his  right  place  and  show  her 
scoffing  friends  what  a  magnificent  mar- 
riage she  had  made.  They  had  quarrelled 
over  leaving  Europe,  and  Joan  found 
herself  wondering  for  a  second  if  she  had 
married  to  be  thwarted. 

Once  they  were  at  home  again,  Rich- 
ard had  taken  her  to  visit  his  parents. 
To  the  end  of  her  life  that  two  weeks' 
sojourn  on  the  Lake  Erie  farm  had  stood 
to  her  as  the  measure  of  dreary  misery. 
His  father,  a  gnarled  laborer,  his  mo- 
ther, homely,  hard-working,  ungrammati- 
cal ;  the  house  stuffy  in  its  "  best  "  rooms, 
smoky  in  its  living  parts;  the  food,  meant 
to  nourish  the  muscles,  not  to  tickle  the 
palate;  the  talk  of  crops  and  weathers, 
and  of  the  additions  to  the  place  which 
the  enlarged  income  had  made  possible 
— these  things  were  unbearable  to  her. 

"Poor  old  lady!"  Richard  said,  tip- 
ping up  her  chin  one  day  as  she  sat 
dolefully  by  the  mosquito-barred  window 
of  their  bed-room;  "you're  not  very 
adaptable,  are  you  ?" 

Adaptability,  vice  of  the  weak,  neces- 
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sity  of  the  inferior, — was  that  to  be  made 
a  virtue  in  her  hearing  ? 

"  Thank  Heaven,  no !"  she  cried,  with 
vigor.  But  when  he  had  withdrawn 
his  hand  she  caught  at  it  and  wept  re- 
pentant tears  upon  his  sleeve.  He  had 
never  asked  her  to  visit  his  people  again, 
and  she  had  contented  herself  with  an 
intercourse  consisting  on  her  part  of  elab- 
orately thoight-out  gifts  and  messages, 
and  on  theirvs  of  awkward,  stilted  thanks. 

Back  in  New  York,  after  the  disastrous 
Ohio  experience,  she  had  tried  to  hurry 
Richard  into  public  life.  He  was,  in  due 
time,  grotesquely  defeated  in  a  race  for 
Congress.  Hot  with  the  mortification  of 
failure,  irritated  with  her  as  the  cause 
of  a  position  wounding  to  his  self-love, 
he  had  announced  that  he  was  done  with 
politics.  Not  even  the  reform  move- 
ments, passionately  and  ignorantly  be- 
loved by  her,  could  ever  tempt  him  to 
public  utterance  again. 

She  knew  no  greatness  save  in  states- 
manship and  finance.  Richard's  well- 
meant  efforts  to  please  her  in  the  latter 
department  of  industry  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  one-third  of  his  fortune,  and  a 
splendid  outburst  of  ethics  from  her  on 
criminal  speculation.  But  his  half- 
hearted suggestion  that  he  should  return 
to  the  practice  of  his  own  profession, 
with  its  absences,  its  deprivations,  and  its 
unspectacular  rewards,  had  caused  her 
great  un happiness.  And,  to  tell  the  truth, 
his  acquaintance  with  luxury  had  made 
distasteful  to  him  the  thought  of  the 
rigors  of  his  old  career.  Face  to  face 
with  it  again,  he  would  doubtless  have 
accepted  them  with  the  adaptability 
which  was  proving  his  undoing.  But  she 
held  his  promise  before  him  with  fanatic 
persistency. 

She  was  growing  embittered.  She  had 
brought  to  the  study  of  her  forebears  an 
ardent,  feminine  imagination  that  had 
endowed  them  with  superhuman  energies 
and  aims.  The  less  her  husband  accom- 
plished worthy  of  his  distinguished  an- 
cestry-in-law,  the  more  burning  became 
her  belief  in  that  ancestry,  her  pride  in 
it,  her  determination  in  some  way  to 
glorify  it.  When,  after  five  childless, 
apprehensive  years  in  which  she  had 
grown  to  fear  that  she  would  not  even 
continue  the  race,  they  laid  a  little  son 
upon  her  arm,  the  zealous  tears  that  fell 


upon  his  head  were  the  chrism  with 
which  she  dedicated  him  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  her  house.  He  was  Richard's 
son  only  as  an  after-thought;  he  was  the 
descendant  of  the  De  Courcys  before  all. 

Richard,  fallen  into  the  easy  -  going- 
ways  of  the  comfortably  placed  idle  man, 
was  inclined  to  play  the  adoring  young 
father  for  a  while.  Joan  greeted  his 
attempts  rather  forbiddingly.  She  had 
an  unformed  fear  of  this  man's  influence 
upon  the  son  of  her  race. 

One  afternoon,  when  the  boy  was  about 
six  months  old,  his  father  tiptoed  into 
the  nursery  of  their  town  house.  Joan, 
who  was  in  the  room,  turned  the  young 
De  Courcy  over  to  the  nurse,  and  with 
an  impassioned  quiet  met  her  husband 
at  the  door. 

"  Will  you  come  into  my  room  ?"  she 
said. 

He  followed  her  wonderingly  into  the 
half  ascetic,  half  fine-lady  apartment 
which  she  occupied.  Her  eyes  betokened 
a  crisis,  but  for  the  life  of  him  he  could 
think  of  no  act  of  his  to  warrant  one. 
He  braced  himself,  however,  for  a  scene. 
He  had  been  riding,  and  as  he  sank  upon 
the  lounge  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  he  still 
held  his  crop  in  his  hand.  The  nervous 
flicking  of  his  boot-top  with  that  was 
the  only  sign  he  gave  of  the  surprise  and 
annoyance  her  manner  aroused  in  him. 

"  Were  you  ever  engaged  to  a  woman 
named  Grace  Maguire?"  was  the  question 
shot  at  him  out  of  his  past.  He  started, 
recovered  himself,  and  laughed. 

"  Don't  be  melodramatic,  Joan.  Yes. 
I  dare  say  she  would  call  it  that.  1  Pay- 
ing attention,'  or  '  going  with,'  was  the 
term  in  Cascade  for  our  relations." 

"  She  has  been  here  to-day." 

Richard  looked  at  his  wife  in  stupefac- 
tion.   "  What  did  she  want  ?" 

"  To  call  on  your  wife,  apparently. 
Oh,  don't  be  alarmed.  She  made  no 
claims  and  she  made  no  scene.  She  was 
very  cheerful.  She  seemed  to  think  that 
a  strict  regard  for  the  proprieties  de- 
manded a  visit  from  her  to  me,  since  she 
happened  to  be  in  the  East.  She  said 
that  you  1  were  livin'  fine,'  and  she  con- 
sidered it  a  bond  of  sistership  between 
us  that  1  she  had  come  mighty  near  bein' 
Mrs.  Fletcher  herself.'  She —  You  were 
engaged  to  her  when  you  asked  me  to 
marry  you?" 
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"  If  you  call — if  she  called — our  flirta- 
tion an  engagement,  yes." 

"And  if  I  had  refused  you?" 

"  I  dare  say  I  should  have  gone  back 
to  Cascade  and  married  her." 

They  looked  at  each  other  steadily. 
Richard's  crop  played  between  his  fingers, 
but  there  was  no  other  motion  in  the 
room,  not  even  a  wavering  of  their  angry 
eyes.  Joan's  heroics  always  raised  a 
devil  of  obstinate  commonplace  in  his 
easy-going  soul.  And  this  was  too  ab- 
surd a  calling  to  account.  Then  he  saw 
her  face  whiten,  and  a  wave  of  remorse 
passed  over  him.  He  half  rose  to  draw 
near  her,  to  tell  her  that  he  had  lied, 
and  that  if  she  had  refused  to  marry 


him  he  must  have  gone  wretched  all  his 
days.   But  before  he  could  speak  she  did. 

"  And  to  think,"  she  said,  slowly, 
"  that  I — / — married  you  when  that  wo- 
man would  have  done  as  well.  The  waste, 
the  waste  upon  you!  I  have  given  my 
son  a  liar  for  a  father — " 

"  Come,  come,  Joan,  draw  it  mild." 

"A  liar,  I  say,  for  a  fath"  i  What  a 
fool,  what  a  fool  I  have  been: ' 

For  a  minute  she  bowed  her  head  upon 
her  hands  clasped  upon  her  writing- 
table.    Then  she  looked  up. 

"  The  women  of  my  family,"  she  be- 
gan, "  do  not  divorce  their  husbands." 

"  They  have  shown  great  forbearance, 
if  rumor  speaks  the  truth,"  commented 


For  a  Minute   she  bowed  her  Head  upon  her  Hands 
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Richard.  Joan  flashed  rage  upon  him, 
but  went  on : 

"  I  shall  not  disgrace  them  by  divor- 
cing you." 

"  My  dear  child,  don't  talk  like  the 
fool  you  have  lately  named  yourself. 
You  have  no  cause  for  divorcing  me." 

"  But  our  married  life  is  over.  You 
may  do  what  you  please.  I  condone  all 
your  offences  beforehand." 

"  Joan,  don't  talk  like  a  silly  novel. 
I  shall  not  force  my  society  upon  you. 
If  you  desire  a  separation  from  me  " — 
she  raised  a  hand  in  mute  repudiation  of 
the  suggestion — "  very  well.  At  any  rate, 
I  shall  not  annoy  you.  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  what  the  traditions  of  my  house 
are  on  the  subject,  but  I  have  an  in- 
dividual objection  to  making  myself  a 
nuisance  to  any  one,  even  my  wife.  I 
dare  say  you're  quite  right.  We  weren't 
mated  exactly.  Your  pride  strikes  me 
as  damned  nonsense,  and  your  exalted 
views — the  views  of  the  ignorant  woman 
who  brought  you  up — as  balderdash." 

"You  might  leave  her  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion." 

"  You  are  a  sad  example,"  he  went  on, 
ruthlessly,  "  of  the  effect  of  purely  femi- 
nine training.  I  know  you're  disappoint- 
ed in  me,  Joan.  I  know  I  didn't  turn 
out  a  successful  politician  like  your 
relatives —  Oh,  well,  then,  call  them 
statesmen  if  you  wish.  You  see,  you 
didn't  love  me.  You  needed  a  peg  to 
hang  the  garments  of  your  ancestors 
upon,  and  you  thought  my  figure  would 
suit.  You  had  the  easily  exhausted  emo- 
tion of  an  untouched,  imaginative,  un- 
passionate  girl.  Never  mind,"  for  Joan, 
aflame,  had  lifted  her  head  to  stop  the 
dissection.  "  I  sha'n't  go  on.  Let  us 
have  done  with  all  heroics.  I'll  admit 
that  since  you  regarded  our  marriage  as 
a  barter  in  which  my  part  was  to  dower 
you  with  fresh  cause  of  pride,  you  are 
cheated.  I  am  sorry  for  you.  If  letting 
you  go  on  your  own  way  with  your  char- 
ities and  your  dinners  and  your  church 
will  afford  you  any  compensation — go 
ahead.  I'll  keep  out  of  your  way.  And 
if  you  should  ever  want  me  more  dis- 
tinctly out  of  the  way —  Very  well,  I 
won't  say  it,  since  it  hurts  you.  Don't 
make  a  Miss  Nancy  of  the  boy,  though." 

He  had  left  her  alone  with  that,  and 
out  of  this  culmination  of  her  thwarted 


ambitions  and  her  wounded  personal  van- 
ity there  had  grown  up  a  wall  between 
them.  From  that  day  until  the  night 
in  Westchester  after  her  accident  he  had 
never  crossed  the  threshold  of  her  room. 
At  first  a  sort  of  virginal  pride  com- 
bined with  her  resentment  to  prevent  a 
reconciliation.  As  time  passed,  the  de- 
sire for  one  ceased.  She  hardened  into 
a  sense  of  deep,  personal  injury.  Her 
husband  put  no  more  public  disgrace 
upon  her  than  was  included  in  an  easy 
passivity  and  an  absence  of  all  ambition, 
but  to  her  exalted  notion  that  was  dis- 
grace enough. 

His  own  life  had  been  simple  enough. 
He  had  travelled  when  he  liked  and 
whither,  but  always  modestly  and  well 
within  the  possibilities  of  his  own  in- 
come. He  had  cultivated  a  few  small 
fads,  none  of  them  expensive,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  collections.  At  home  he  had  been 
as  a  guest  in  his  wife's  houses,  save  that 
she  used  his  name,  and  her  invitations 
read  from  them  jointly.  She  advertised 
her  disappointment  only  by  the  strength 
of  her  abandonment  to  her  charitable  and 
churchly  activities,  and  by  the  ardor  of 
her  devotion  to  her  boy.  And  the  world 
knew  that  the  Fletchers  were  irreconcila- 
bly estranged.  No  one  knew  why,  and 
most  of  the  world,  incapable  of  under- 
standing Joan's  high  demands,  cheer- 
fully concluded  that  her  husband's  of- 
fences against  her  had  been  of  the  vul- 
garly serious  class.  Her  silence  had 
thus  become  a  badge  of  saintliness,  and 
no  one  had  failed  to  comment  on  the 
"  beautiful  way  in  which  she  bore  it." 

To-night  before  the  fire  he  reviewed  it 
all,  with  more  of  pity  for  her  starved 
ambitions  than  of  grief  for  what  he  him- 
self had  missed.  He  knew  the  terms  of 
her  will:  she  had  civilly  consulted  him 
about  it  years  before.  He  knew  her  be- 
quests to  her  relatives,  her  friends,  her 
servants,  her  charities.  He  knew  that 
the  fortune  practically  descended  to  her 
son,  and  that  her  cousin  and  her  lawyer, 
Henry  Smollett,  were  the  executors. 
Richard  himself  had  refused  all  partici- 
pation in  her  affairs,  and  he  recalled  with 
a  moment's  bitterness  how  she  had  seemed 
relieved  when  he  had  made  known  his 
mind  on  that  subject. 

Still  there  was  no  longer  any  anger 
in  him  against  her.    She  had  been  dis- 
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appointed.  Well,  he  had  been  disappoint- 
ing',— an  aimless  drifting  creature  with- 
out even  the  dignity  of  great  vices.  He 
w  ished  now  that  he  had  told  her  so  that 
night  at  her  bedside,  had  told  her  what 
it  would  have  meant  to  him  to  begin  life 
again  with  her — a  man,  claiming  a  man's 
part  to  form  the  years  ahead  of  them, 
exacting  love  and  obedience  not  by  his 
will  but  by  his  nature.  But  she  had 
been  cold  and  forbidding  to  the  very  end. 

As  for  I)e  Courcy,  he  had  promised 
non-interference  too  easily.  After  all,  he 
had  inc  right  to  save  his  pride  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  duty.  The  boy  must  not 
grow  up  the  slave  of  shadowy  traditions. 
One  generous  stream  of  common  human- 
ity in  Joan  would  have  served  them  both 
so  much  better  than  all  those  fantastic 
loyalties  of  hers. 

Caroline  Towers  entered  the  room 
again,  the  rustle  of  her  gown  sounding 
simultaneously  with  her  knock.  Rich- 
ard frowned  before  his  backward-wan- 
dering mind  had  grasped  the  nature  of 
the  interruption. 

"  Henry  Smollett  is  going  in  on  the 
next  train,  Richard,"  she  said.  "  He 
wants  to  see  you  before  he  goes — some- 
thing about  probating  the  will.  He 
would  not  bother  you  now,  but  he's  going 
to  start  for  San  Francisco  to-morrow, 
and  he  w7ants  it  settled  before  he  leaves. 
And  then  of  course  he  knows — " 

Caroline  paused.  She  had  been  on  the 
brink  of  a  very  tactless  observation. 
Richard  rang. 

"  Ask  Mr.  Smollett  if  he  will  be  good 
enough  to  come  in  here,"  he  said  to  the 
man,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  lawyer 
entered.  The  greetings  between  the  two 
men  were  brief  and  formal. 

"  You  will  want  the  will  probated  as 
soon  as  possible,  Mr.  Fletcher?"  Flenry 
Smollett  had  been  Joan's  friend,  and  he 
eyed  Richard  with  a  dislike  very  slightly 
veiled. 

"  Whatever  is  customary,"  said  Richard. 
"  You  —  you    know    nothing    of  the 

terms  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  know  them  very 
well.  Mrs.  Fletcher  and  I  discussed  them 
at  the  time  she  changed  it." 

"  Tndeed !"  said  the  lawyer,  suavely, 
yet  with  a  curious  undertone.  "  I  was 
not  aware  of  that." 

Richard  stared  at  him.   "  Yes,"  he  said ; 


"  it  was,  I  believe,  some  legacy  from  her 
uncle  which  necessitated  the  change." 

"  But  that  was  four  years  ago." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  a  later  one." 

"  There  is  one,  made  since  Mrs.  Fletch- 
er's illness,"  said  the  lawyer,  coldly. 
Then,  at  Richard's  look  of  surprise,  he 
unbent  a  little.  He  had  always  held 
the  popular  estimate  of  the  man  as  the 
unworthy  husband  of  a  De  Courcy  and 
a  saint,  but  there  was  something  in  his 
attitude  now  which  commanded  his  re- 
spect. 

"  Here  is  a  copy  of  it,"  he  said.  "  The 
original  I  have  in  the  office." 

Richard  took  the  document.  It  was 
Joan's  last  rebuke  to  him,  her  last  bitter 
reproach,  last  public  confession  of  folly 
in  that  she  had  married  him. 

"  I,  Joan  Fletcher,  being  of  sound  and 
disposing  mind,  do  hereby  make  my  last 
will  and  testament,  revoking  all  former 
wills  and  codicils  thereto.  To  my  dearly 
beloved  husband,  Richard  Fletcher,  I 
leave  all  my  property,  real  and  personal." 

Richard  looked  up,  an  angry  color  on 
his  forehead.  "  What's  this  ?"  he  demand- 
ed, savagely. 

"  Read  on,  read  on,  Mr.  Fletcher,"  said 
the  lawyer. 

"  This  bequest  I  make  him  as  the  pub- 
lic reparation  due  him  for  years  of  es- 
trangement caused  by  me,  yet  not  as  a 
penance,  but  as  my  last  wifely  service. 
The  indifference  which  I  have  showed 
him,  the  reproach  with  which  I  have  al- 
lowed him  to  be  visited,  have  been  pub- 
lic. Therefore  my  scant  reparation  is 
also  public.  The  unchristian  and  un- 
wifely  attitude  has  persisted  toward  him 
through  many  years,  and  I  accept  as  pun- 
ishment the  continuance  of  his  silence  to 
the  grave.  Knowledge  of  my  sin  has  been 
vouchsafed  me  in  the  clarifying  hours 
before  certain  death.  He  will  object  to 
the  ruthless  publicity  of  this,  my  testi- 
mony of  love.  But  the  testimony  of  my 
scorn  has  been  ruthless,  long-continued, 
and  public,  and  this  must  be  as  it  is. 
It  is  my  duty  to  the  race  that  my  un- 
womanliness  has  disgraced,  as  well  as  to 
him,  to  make  this  confession  as  public  as 
may  be." 

The  sheet  fluttered  from  Richard's 
hand.  He  scarcely  noted  how  even  at 
the  end  Joan  was  all  De  Courcy,  how 
then  as  always  the  craving  for  high  mar- 


'What's  this?"  he  demanded,  savagely 


tyrdom  was  dominant  in  her.  For  him 
the  air  grew  suddenly  tense  and  trem- 
ulous, as  on  the  day  when  it  had  first 
vibrated  with  a  message  from  her  heart 
to  his. 

Then  he  looked  up  and  saw  the  others. 
He  was  not  the  young  husband,  longing 
to  be  tender,  and  no  young  wife  waited 
his  broken  words  of  sorrow  and  adora- 
tion. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smollett,"  he  said, 
handing  the  paper  to  Caroline.  "  If  you 
can  delay  the  probation  of  this  will  until 
any  general  curiosity  about  its  provi- 
sions has  died  down,  it  had  better  be  done. 
We  will  carry  out  exactly  the  provisions 
of  my  wife's  earlier  will.  Meantime 
this—" 

He  stopped.  His  breath  came  heavily, 
and  he  tapped  the  table  with  a  knife  to 
break  the  silence.    Then  he  spoke  again. 

"  Caroline,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going  to 


take  Corse  off  with  me  to-morrow,  after 
all.    We  will  go  to  see  his  grandparents.'" 

"  His  grandparents  ?" 

"Yes."  Kichard  smiled  a  little  at  her 
look  of  amazement.  "  My  father  and 
mother,  you  know,  in  Ohio.  They  have 
not  seen  him  in  so  many  years  they  will 
have  forgotten  him.  And  Joan — I  think 
Joan  would  have  wished  it." 

Caroline  went  up  to  him  in  sudden 
cousinliness.  Her  eyes  were  red  with 
tears,  but  her  shaking  lips  were  curved 
in  a  smile  of  tenderness  that  gave  her 
plain  face  much  beauty.  "  Very  well, 
dear,"  she  said.  Then  she  kissed  him  as 
she  had  done  on  his  wedding-day,  and 
her  words  were  the  same  that  she  had 
uttered  then.    "  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said. 

F>ack  across  the  vista  of  the  years  he 
saw  again  the  white,  ecstatic  face  of  Joan 
turned  toward  him.  And  again  her  eyes 
were  glorious  with  love. 
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PUVIS     DE    CHAVANNES    IN    HIS  STUDIO 


Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Caricaturist 


BY  L.  ROGER-MILES 


r  I  ^HE  sale  of  the  library  of  the  late 
Philippe  Gille,  Member  of  the 
French  Institute,  has  brought  to 
public  notice  the  fact  that  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  was  not  only  a  master  genius 
in  the  history  of  French  painting,  but 
that  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  carica- 
turist of  unusual  ability.  His  carica- 
tures— "  fariboles,"  as  he  called  them — 
will  not  add  to  his  glory ;  but  perhaps  they 
will  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
character  of  the  man,  who  in  his  mo- 
ments of  leisure  took  pleasure  in  watch- 
ing the  by-play  of  a  little,  insignificant, 
hypocritical  humanity,  ingenuous  in  its 
folly,  and  unconscious  of  the  ridiculous 
spectacle  it  furnished.  One  must  not 
imagine,  then,  that  with  Puvis  de 
Chavannes   the   caricaturist   equals  the 


aesthete  or  the  painter,  any  more  than 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  only  a  satirist  be- 
cause by  chance  among  his  sketches  he 
has  left  here  and  there  a  grotesque  face, 
or  a  rebus  expressed  in  terms  of  irresist- 
ible drollery. 

Puvis  de  Chavannes  the  caricaturist  is 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  in  "  robe  de  cham- 
bre  " — as  he  was  among  his  friends.  One 
of  them,  M.  Gustave  Larroumet,  the 
eminent  perpetual  Secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Beaux-Arts,  has  written  as 
follows  of  this  phase  of  his  character: 

"  The  great  idealist  in  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes," he  says,  "  was  matched  by  a  hu- 
morist full  of  fantasy.  When  he  de- 
scended from  his  Olympus  he  liked  to 
take  his  pleasure  in  the  freedom  of  fa- 
miliar conversation.   He  had  a  most  acute 
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sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Adorer  of 
beauty,  he  was  even  by  that  fact  alone 
more  than  usually  sensitive  to  its  oppo- 
site. A  man  of  high  ideals,  he  detested 
folly.  A  Burgundian — for  though  born  at 
Lyons,  his  family  came  from  Beaune, — he 
had  something  of  that  copious  wit  which 
distinguishes  his  compatriots,  and  which 
gives  so  much  freshness  and  piquancy  to 


their  writings.  He  ridiculed  the  ridicu- 
lous and  the  pretentious.  Without  bit- 
terness, but  with  the  justice  of  a  fine  in- 
tellect and  the  acuteness  of  a  keen  critic, 
he  laughingly  painted  what  he  despised 
or  detested." 

Before  going  further  in  the  study  of 
these  "  f  ariboles,"  I  should  like  to  define 
rapidly  the  genius  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes 


A  Tragic  Idyl  in  the  Age   of  Romance 


A  Family  Rehearsal 


and  the  moral  bearing  of  his  work  in 
painting.  Some  time  ago  a  certain  so- 
ciety proposed  to  inspire  in  the  people 
the  cult  of  the  beautiful  by  putting  be- 
fore them  in  the  streets  works  of  art. 
They  made  a  poster,  a  reproduction  of 
"  Sainte-Genevieve  enfant,"  which  is  the 
glory  of  the  Pantheon  of  Paris.  The  ef- 
fect was  not  what  had  been  expected. 
The  passers-by  stopped,  but  understood 
nothing  of  the  admirable  qualities  of  the 
figures  whose  serenity  offered  such  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  clamor  and  gym- 
nastics of  the  commercial  posters.  The 
success  of  the  poster  was  marked  espe- 
cially among  collectors;  but  this  was  not 
what  the  society  had  hoped  for.  To  their 
efforts  in  putting  the  beautiful  before 
the  people,  the  people  responded  that  it 
was  their  privilege  to  seek  the  beautiful 
themselves,  not  in  the  streets,  but  in  the 
silence  and  quiet  of  the  museum  or  of 
the  temple. 

No  master  more  than  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes  has  striven  to  give  to  his  paintings 
these  elements  of  beauty  and  splendor. 
He  will  remain,  in  my  opinion,  the  mas- 
ter of  French  decorative  painting  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  has  in  his  work 
the  two  forces  that  constitute  this  diffi- 
cult art  among  all  arts  of  drawing:  the 


force  of  artistic  vision  and  the  force  of 
thought.  There  is,  indeed,  much  in  the 
work  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  to  remind 
one  of  the  productions  of  the  Old  Mas- 
ters. One  can  easily  imagine  the  painter 
of  the  "  Ludus  pro  Patria "  and  of 
"  L'Ete  "  as  one  of  the  artists  of  the  fif- 
teenth or  sixteenth  century,  who  sought 
the  perfect  expression  of  their  thought, 
and  who  before  giving  it  the  precision  of 
line  or  of  color  had  sounded  the  depth  of 
it,  analyzed  all  its  elements,  weighed  all 
its  bearing.  In  every  century  there  have 
been  painters  of  mythological  subjects; 
but  can  one  say  that  they  have  been 
thought  out,  these  interpretations  that 
etiquette  agrees  to  understand,  and  of 
which  an  error  in  etiquette  could  not 
change  the  value?  In  our  annual  ex- 
positions we  still  see  some  of  these 
"  double  infamies  of  horror,"  as  Pere 
Corot  used  to  say.  But  there,  even 
though  it  may  be  "  art,"  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  idea.  The  Michael  Angelos, 
the  Raphaels,  the  Botticellis,  the  Cor- 
regios,  the  Titians,  and  many  others,  had 
the  ability  to  create  when  they  produced 
a  painting.  The  "  Conception "  bears 
witness  to  the  greatest  thought  and  ef- 
fort. The  minds  of  the  painters  of  the 
early  times  became  tired  with  long  vigils ; 
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and  in  their  fruitful  labor  the  soul  that 
had  dreamed  had  far  more  merit  than  the 
brush  that  had  obeyed. 

Puvis  de  Chavannes  is  one  of  the 
masters  who  have  seen  in  nature  a  religion 
and  in  art  a  High-Priest,  and  one  may 
affirm  that  never  for  any  religion  has 
there  been  written  a  more  beautiful,  a 
more  eloquent  prayer. 

I  come  now  to  his  "  f ariboles."  In  a 
letter  he  addressed  to  Philippe  Gille  at 
the  time  he  sent  him  his  sketches,  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  said: 

January  2,  1888. 

My  dear  Gille, — Here  are  the  "  fari- 
boles "  of  which  I  spoke.  They  represent 
scenes  among  comrades  who  to-day,  almost 
all,  have  passed  away. 

It  is  my  way  of  amusing  myself.  Cut 
them,  deface  them,  tear  them  up,  burn  them, 
they  are  yours. 

Always  yours, 
P.  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 

Philippe  Gille  took  good  care  not  to 
tear  them  up  nor  destroy  them,  and  it  is 
thanks  to  him  that  the  sketches  have  been 
preserved. 

Into  these  sketches  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes, brought  up  at  Lyons,  has  put  the 
spirit    of    the    Lyonnais    "  Punch  and 


Judy."  He  avoids  individualities,  or  at 
least  shows  them  as  general  types  which 
he  expresses  simply  and  directly.  Here 
it  is  the  drunken  bourgeois  to  whom,  in 
the  sketch,  excess  of  drink  brings  gayety, 
while  to  the  child  sickness — a  situation 
that  leads  to  a  violent  altercation  between 
husband  and  wife ;  there  it  is  the  interior 
of  a  fair  where  the  acrobats,  in  undress 
rehearsal,  are  practising  "  en  famille," 
a  sketch  in  which  the  grotesque  reality 
is  almost  pitiful.  Elsewhere  there  are 
types  of  "  bonshommes,"  whose  airs  of 
conviction  force  a  laugh;  important  peo- 
ple whose  very  importance,  as  the  artist 
sketches  it,  is  irresistible;  a  guitar-player 
whose  song  is  perhaps  tuned  to  spring 
and  love,  but  whose  features  go  far  to 
prove  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  origin 
of  man. 

I  have  said  that  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
generalized  in  his  caricatures.  I  know, 
however,  of  two  incidents  where  he  en- 
tered the  domain  of  personality.  The 
first  was  in  1873,  at  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Meissonier  Committee  which  was 
held  in  one  of  the  salons  of  Georges 
Petit.  There  around  a  table  were 
Gerome;  Frangais;  Puvis;  Chenavard; 
Henri  Beraldi,  the  celebrated  bibliophile; 
Edouard  Detaille,  the  favorite  pupil  of 
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Meissonier;  Alexandre  Dumas;  Gamier, 
the  architect  of  the  Opera ;  Knoedler,  the 
art  expert  of  New  York;  Magnard  of 
the  Figaro;  Arthur  Meyer  of  the  Gaulois; 
Alfred  Stevens ;  and  many  others. 

Chenavard  the  artist  was  an  interest- 
ing speaker.  He  was  a  well-informed  dia- 
lectician, but  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
know  it,  and  no  one  took  more  pleasure 
than  he  in  hearing  himself  talk.  For 
himself  he  had  an  unqualified  admiration. 
That  day  he  even  exaggerated  his  signs 
of  coquetry.  His  gestures  were  made 
with  nice  calculation;  the  movements  of 
his  fingers  were  studied ;  even  putting  his 
hand  on  the  table  was  done  with  extraor- 
dinary care  and  precaution.  We  had 
all  remarked  the  pose,  and  Puvis  was 
laughing  at  him  aside.  At  the  same  time 
he  made  a  sketch  showing  Chenavard 
greatly  moved,  with  streaming  eyes,  re- 
garding admiringly  his  enormous  hand 
softly  lying  on  a  convenient  cushion. 
The  cushion  and  the  hand  were  protected 
by  a  globe,  and  under  the  sketch  Puvis 
had  written,  in  his  fine  firm  handwrit- 
ing, "Look,  but  touch  not."  Each  of 
us,  T  must  confess,  wanted  the  sketch. 
Unfortunately  it  was  destroyed. 

The  ollu  r  incident  occurred  in  Octo- 


ber, 1891.  It  was  the  very  day  when,  at 
my  request,  the  painter  Albert  Lambert 
made  the  excellent  portrait  here  repro- 
duced of  the  master  in  his  studio.  Puvis 
had  at  that  time  in  the  Academy  of 
Beaux- Arts,  of  which,  to  its  disgrace,  he 
never  became  a  member,  an  enemy  in  the 
person  of  Comte  H.  de  Laborde,  then  per- 
petual Secretary.  The  Comte  de  Laborde 
was  jealous  of  Puvis  for  having  genius. 
As  far  back  as  1869,  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux-Mondes,  he  had  pronounced  upon 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  a  judgment  which  I 
should  hesitate  to  credit  had  I  not  read 
it  myself :  "  I  will  only  speak  as  a 
memory  of  the  paintings  of  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  for  this  talent,  full  of  promise 
in  its  beginning,  for  some  years  has  rep- 
resented only  the  systematic  negation  of 
all  the  qualities  essential  to  art."  Puvis 
would  perhaps  have  forgotten  this  ridicu- 
lous judgment  of  the  academician  if  the 
latter  from  time  to  time  had  not  revived 
it,  always  with  disobliging  and  grotesque 
hostility.  Then  about  1891  some  friends 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  find  out  why 
the  Academy  of  Beaux-Arts  had  not  in- 
vited the  painter  to  become  a  member. 
One  of  them,  addressing  himself  to  M.  de 
Laborde  himself,  pronounced,  in  speak- 
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ing  of  the  painting-  of  Puvis,  the  word 
"  chef-d'oeuvre."  Laborde  would  hear  no 
further,  but  said,  "  1  know  only  one  chef- 
d'oeuvre — the  Parthenon." 

The  response  was  so  ridiculous  in  its 
pretension  that  the  friend  did  not  feel 
obliged  to  conceal  it  from  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes,  who  replied  by  a  most  amusing 
sketch  which  he  called  "  The  ruins  of 
M.  de  Laborde,  a  sketch  from  nature  by 
M.  Parthenon."  The  design  repiesented 
the  Place  de  l'Institut  de  France  in 
ruins;  no  more  Pont  des  Arts,  no  more 
statue  of  the  Republic — nothing  stand- 
ing intact  but  a  lion  upon  its  pedestal, 
and  as  a  pendant  of  the  pedestal  a  sculp- 
tured image  of  the  old  academician,  one 


arm  and  one  leg  missing,  carried  away 
by  the  wear  of  centuries.  Underneath 
there  ran  this  legend :  "  M.  Parthenon 
(sadly) :  '  It  was  just  what  he  deserved.'  " 
This  sketch,  too,  has  unfortunately  dis- 
appeared. 

From  these  caricatures,  the  intimate 
personal  work  of  the  artist,  one  may 
judge  something  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  man.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a 
purely  human  document  one  must  thank 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  for  not  having  for- 
gotten in  his  caricatures  to  look  beyond 
the  heights  of  inspiration  and  of  dreams, 
and  not  for  refusing  to  add  one  little  leaf, 
a  leaf,  essentially  original,  to  the  album 
of  human  gayety. 


Enshrine  thy  Youth 

BY  THE  HON.  ELEANOUR  NORTON 

ENSHRINE  within  thy  soul  thy  lovely  youth. 
Thy  youth  as  cold  as  lilies  and  as  sweet. 
Oh,  guard  it,  for  its  wonder  will  not  last, 
And  it  will  die  as  swift  as  childhood  dies, 
That  haunting  vision,  blurred  and  beautiful! 
What  mother  hath  not  felt  it  bitter-sweet 
To  hear  the  babble  moulded  into  speech, 
To  see  within  the  eves  that  strange  faith  fade, 
And  on  the  rounded  cheeks  that  perfect  bloom ! 
Oh,  when  a  child  is  drawn  towards  the  leaves, 
Or  holds  out  little  hands  to  lure  the  sun, 
Then  the  first  mystery  of  childhood  fades, 
And  in  the  soul  that  last  dim  dream  of  heaven ! 
Even  as  swift  will  fade  thy  yearning  youth, 
New  woe,  fresh  wisdom  lay  their  gradual  stamp 
On  all  the  fragile  ivory  of  thy  brow. 
The  summer  of  thy  life  slip  into  dusk ; 
And  thou  shalt  feel  some  day  the  autumn  stir 
Within  thy  soul,  its  unaccomplished  dreams 
Like  leaves  press  heavily;  and  thou  shalt  hear 
Music  with  inward  hurt;  for  thee  the  wav<  s 
Will  be  bereft  of  former  ecstasy, 
And  in  their  laughter  will  conceal  a  dirge. 
Oh,  then  within  thy  soul  enshrine  thy  youth 
And  guard  it,  for  its  wonder  will  no1  last. 
The  whiteness  of  the  lily  dies  with  spring; 
And  summer  slays  the  freshness  of  the  winds; 
And  autumn  stills  the  laughter  of  the*  woods. 
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BY  S.  E.  RISER 

<4T  T  THAT  is  the  use  of  repining?'7 
I  heard  the  optimist  say; 
"  Though  the  sun  is  but  feebly  shining, 
To-morrow  is  on  the  way." 
His  head  was  bowed  on  the  morrow, 

All  silent  his  loved  one  lay: 
He  sobbed  alone  in  his  sorrow, 
JNTor  thought  of  a  fairer  day. 

"  Why  do  the  fools  go  singing  ?" 

I  heard  the  pessimist  say: 
"  The  hours  that  pass  are  bringing 

More  sorrows  along  the  way."  . 
He  shouted  within  an  hour 

With  a  voice  that  was  glad  and  gay; 
Fortune  was  his  and  power, 

And  he  laughed  as  the  careless  may. 


Scrap's 

B  Y  ESTHER 

SCRAP,  the  rogue,  brought  it  all 
about,  but  he  being  at  1he  time  a 
mere  puppy,  and  a  particularly  ir- 
responsible one  at  that,  it  seems  invidi- 
ous to  introduce  him  first  and  leave  the 
more  sober  and  dignified  personages  of 
the  story  neglected  on  the  door -mat. 
So,  till  your  betters  have  crossed  the 
threshold,  to  your  basket,  Master  Scrap! 

When,  after  ten  tumultuous  years  in 
the  far  West,  Eben  Hammond  turned  his 
face  towards  the  elms  and  square  white 
homesteads  of  the  old  New  England  sea- 
port, it  was  with  the  express  purpose  of 
asking  Charity  to  marry  him. 

The  April  day  on  which  he  had  left 
Grasshaven  had  made  Charity  five-and- 
twenty,  yet,  with  the  perverse  imagina- 
tion of  man,  Hammond's  fancy  kept  sub- 
tracting, not  adding,  the  ten  years  that 
had  since  rolled  by.  Charity  at  fifteen: 
Charity  running  in  from  the  haymow 
with  an  apronful  of  new-laid  eggs; 
Charity  with  brown,  laughing  eyes,  and 
scarlet  cherries  for  ear-rings.  He  himself 
had  slipped  the  forked  stems  over  her 
delicate  ears,  telling  her  patronizingly 


Crusade 

B.  TIFFANY 

that  cherry-drops  were  well  enough  for 
a  girl  in  her  teens,  but  let  her  wait  till 
he  had  made  his  fortune. 

The  substantial  house  behind  the 
syringas  looked  familiar  as  of  old;  as  of 
old,  too,  the  blinds  were  drawn. 

"  Martha  and  Elizabeth,"  murmured 
Hammond  to  himself,  and  visions  of  the 
two  staid  elder  sisters,  with  their  horror 
of  a  chance  inquisitive  eye,  rose  before 
him.  Involuntarily  he  straightened  his 
cravat  and  flicked  some  reprehensible 
cigar  ashes  from  his  coat  sleeve.  Then, 
before  venturing  to  lift  his  hand  to  the 
shining  knocker,  he  glanced  anxiously  at 
his  dusty  boots,  and  rubbed  the  soles 
vigorously  on  the  well-shaken  door-mat. 

"  Charity  won't  care,"  he  reflected,  "  but 
it's  well  to  make  a  good  impression  on 
Martha  and  Elizabeth." 

He  clanged  the  knocker,  and  waited. 
How  still  it  was !  He  had  forgotten  that 
anything  could  be  so  still.  All  the  length 
of  the  broad  green  street  not  a  figure 
astir.  The  echo  of  his  vigorous  knock 
still  seemed  to  leave  the  aspen  by  the  gate 
ashiver.    He  should  not  have  knocked  so 


A  Scrap  of  a  Dog 


loud.  It  had  been  an  unwarrantable  in- 
trusion into  the  wonted  hush ;  the  voice  of 
the  blatant  West,  shrilling  out  "Wake!" 
to  this  drowsy,  forgotten  corner  of  the 
older  world.  Stifling  sweet,  in  the  warm 
air,  hung  the  scent  of  the  syringas.  How 
it  took  him  back  into  the  past,  and  how 
long  ago  that  past  seemed !  What  would 
Charity  think  of  him?  He  heard  no 
steps,  but  as  he  mused  the  door  swung 
gently  and  cautiously  open  before  him. 
Some  one  stood  in  the  cool  shadow. 

"  Martha !"  exclaimed  Hammond, 
thrusting  out  a  warm,  impulsive  hand. 

"  No ;  Charity,"  came  the  answer,  and 
he  paused,  staring  blankly  at  the  straight- 
gowned,  sedate  figure  before  him. 

"  You — you  are  quite  sure  ?"  he  gasped. 
Then,  coming  to  himself,  "  Do  you  know 
who  I  am?" 

"  Of  course,  Eben,"  came  the  quiet  re- 
joinder. "  Come  in.  I  will  tell  Martha 
and  Elizabeth." 

After  they  were  all  seated  in  the  large, 
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dim  parlor,  Hammond  kept  his  eyes  rigor- 
ously fastened  on  the  impassive  counte- 
nances of  the  two  elder  sisters.  To  glance 
at  Charity  seemed  an  impiety.  This  si- 
lent woman,  with  the  sweet  dull  eyes 
and  the  smooth  hair  drawn  back  from 
the  colorless  face,  was  never  Charity ! 
Charity,  glancing  cherries  abcb  in  her 
ears,  was  romping  in  the  orchard.  Was 
not  that  her  laugh  echoing  through  the 
open  window?  Involuntarily  he  turned 
to  look. 

The  measured  tick-tack  of  the  tall 
clock  in  the  passage  accentuated  the  fre- 
quent silences.  How  inevitably  stroke 
followed  stroke ;  inexorable,  thought v 
Hammond,  falling  back  on  a  well-worn 
simile,  as  the  voice  of  Fate.  But  Fate, 
that  much-maligned  goddess,  has  other 
and  more  piquant  modes  of  making  her 
presence  known  than  by  the  monotonous 
tongue  of  an  eight-day  clock. 

Suddenly,  from  some  remote  corner  of 
the  house,  there  shrilled  a  wail  so  pier- 
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cing,  so  heart-rending,  that  the  ranchman 
fairly  jumped  in  his  seat.  Amazement, 
disgust,  indignation,  reproach,  pathos, 
despair !  It  was  the  voice  of  Scrap  plain- 
tively demanding  from  the  back  kitchen 
why  he  was  left  so  long  alone  to  the  com- 
pany of  his  own  thoughts.  The  voice  of 
Scrap,  but  also,  if  they  had  but  known 
it,  the  voice  of  Fate. 

It  seemed  to  Hammond  that,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  eyes  of  Martha  and  Elizabeth 
included  himself  and  Charity  in  a  swift, 
rebuking  glance.  It  was  as  if  in  some 
way  they  two  were  to  blame  for  this  un- 
seemly disturbance.  Not,  however,  hav- 
ing owned  a  dog  for  the  last  ten  years, 
Hammond,  at  least,  felt  his  conscience 
clear;  but  Charity  rose  guiltily  and  left 
the  room.  The  wail  subsided.  Had  the 
voice  of  Fate  been,  for  the  nonce,  quench- 
ed in  a  saucer  of  warm  milk?  Howbeit, 
Charity  returned  and  sat  silently  down, 
and  still  the  eight-day  clock  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  conversation. 

With  a  despairing  effort  Hammond 
plunged  into  stories  of  his  Western  life. 


He  told  of  his  year  on  the  sheep-ranch; 
of  "  Texan  Charlie,"  with  whom  he 
bunked,  and  who,  for  the  first  few  hours 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Eastern  "  tender- 
foot," had  thoughtfully  weeded  from  his 
speech  the  picturesque  oaths  which  Ham- 
mond subsequently  found  to  compose 
nine-tenths  of  his  vocabulary;  he  narra- 
ted his  experience  at  a  mining  camp; 
touched  on  the  eager,  tingling  life  of  an 
Aladdin  city,  grown  to  reality  in  a  night. 
It  was  as  if  he  were  talking  to  a  blank 
wall. 

In  one  of  the  pauses  Elizabeth  spoke. 
She  had  done  her  part.  She  had  listened 
patiently,  though  with  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  Charity  should  have  been  sent 
out  of  the  room,  to  tales  of  conditions 
more  than  questionable.  Now,  with  a 
comprehensive  wave  of  the  hand,  she  dis- 
missed the  whole  impossible  West. 

"  I  think  it  high  time  you  returned," 
she  said. 

"  Yes,"  added  Martha,  palpably  relieved 
to  find  familiar  ground  once  more  under 
her  feet.  "  Your  old  place  is  in  a  bad  way. 


The  first  Lie  in  all  her  white  Life  was  about  Scrap 


Something  else  lithe  and  white  was  running  down  the  Lane 


Derricks,  who  had  charge,  has — has  died 
suddenly."  She  glanced  cautiously  tow- 
ard Charity.  "  Drink !"  she  added,  in  a 
shocked  undertone.  "  Last  night  Charity 
went  over  there." 

For  an  instant  Hammond  let  his  eyes 
wander  towards  Charity.  Her  clear  pro- 
file stood  out  cold  and  cameolike,  against 
a  shadowy  corner. 

"  The  man  lay  dead  on  the  kitchen 
floor,"  continued  Martha,  a  touch  of 
severity  in  her  voice,  as  if  in  some  way 
Hammond  were  accountable,  "  and  a  mis- 
erable little  puppy  was  licking  his  face 
and  whining.  Charity,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  brought  the  puppy  home." 

"  It  was  one  of  Nellie's  puppies,"  said 
Charity.  Her  voice  was  as  impassive 
as  ever.  She  had  lowered  her  lids,  and 
sat  looking  down  at  her  clasped  hands. 
Nellie  was  a  little  fox-terrier,  who  had 
howled  herself  hoarse  that  day,  ten  years 
ago,  when  Hammond  went  West. 

"  What  do  you  wish  done  with  the  dog  ?" 
asked  Elizabeth. 


"  Is  he  like  Nellie  ?"  asked  Ham- 
mond. 

"  I  will  bring  him  in,"  said  Charity. 

She  came  back  carrying  in  her  arms  a 
wriggling  little  bunch  of  clumsy  paws, 
silken  ears,  lolling  tongue,  and  bright 
eyes.  Hammond  stroked  the  small,  sleek 
head.  His  advances  were  received  with 
evident  enthusiasm. 

"  What  a  scrap  of  a  dog !  Yes,  I  shall 
have  to  take  him  West  with  me  for  the 
sake  of  1  auld  lang  syne.' "  Then  he 
added,  "  I  must  be  three  months  in  New 
York  on  business.  Will  you  keep  him  for 
me  till  then,  Charity?" 

"  Keep  that  puppy?"  exclaimed  Martha 
and  Elizabeth  in  a  protesting  chorus; 
but  Charity  lifted  her  head,  and  a  faint 
rose  showed  itself  in  her  cheek. 

"  Yes,  Eben,  I  will  keep  him  for  you." 

Thus  it  was  that  Scrap  obtained  a 
footing  in  the  orderly  precincts  of  the 
old  white  house. 

Elaine  in  her  tower,  guarding  the 
sacred  shield  of  Lancelot,  had,  after  all, 
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but  a  light  labor  of  love.  To  broider  a 
case  of  silk  with  bud  and  flower, 

And  yellow- throated  nestling  in  the  nest ; 

to  polish  the  scarred  mirror  of  the 
steel, — this,  in  comparison  with  what 
Charity  had  undertaken,  was  an  easy  de- 
votion. The  shield,  when  Elaine  had 
wrought  her  fill,  could  be  reverently  laid 
aside,  but  not  so  this  quivering,  yelping, 
insistent  little  charge.  Scrap  must  be 
fed,  washed,  taken  to  walk,  and  petted; 
above  all,  petted.  He  must  be  taught  to 
mind;  to  know  what  rooms  were  sacred; 
to  abstain  from  gnawing  the  spools  in  the 
work-baskets  of  Martha  and  Elizabeth 
(Charity  soon  gave  him  free  range  of 
hers) ;  from  carrying  off  slippers  and  hid- 
ing them  in  the  coal-hod;  from  denuding 
dresses  of  their  buttons;  from  depositing 
his  favorite  bone  in  the  middle  of  the 
snow-white  bed  in  the  guest-chamber. 

His  sins,  too,  must  be  vicariously  borne. 
To  live  with  him  and  love  him  and  try 
to  shield  him  was  to  undermine  one's 
moral  nature.  To  deliver  him  up  re- 
morselessly to  the  justice  of  Elizabeth's 
apple  switch,  when  a  slight  prevarication 
would  save  him — what  daughter  of  the 
Puritans,  even,  could  do  that?  Certainly 
not  Charity. 

The  first  lie  in  all  her  white  life  was 
about  Scrap ;  for  when  Elizabeth  demand- 
ed, in  displeased  surprise,  "  Why  do  you 
wear  your  best  gloves  every  day,  Chari- 
ty ?"  and  Charity  had  answered,  "  My 
others  are  lost,"  only  Scrap  knew  that 
the  missing  articles,  all  but  the  buttons, 
which  he  had  found  unpalatable,  had 
with  much  gusto  been  devoured  by  him- 
self. Charity  had  picked  up  the  telltale 
buttons  and  held  her  peace. 

The  three  months  of  Hammond's  stay 
in  New  York  had  lengthened  to  five.  It 
was  in  the  mellow  splendor  of  an  October 
morning  that  he  again  turned  his  face 
towards  Grasshaven.  But  this  time  it 
was  not  to  ask  Charity  to  marry  him. 
He  would  see  her  once  more,  touch  her 
unresponsive  hand,  and  then,  "  Good-by, 
Charity,"  "  Good-by,  Eben,"  for  this  side 
the  grave. 

The  railroad  gave  Grasshaven  a  wide 
berth,  and  it  was  a  good  two  miles  from 
the  nearest  station  to  the  heart  of  the 
town.  A.  dilapidated  carryall  stood  in 
readiness  to  transport  the  few  travellers 


who  went  to  and  fro.  Hammond  was  the 
only  passenger. 

His  affairs  in  New  York  had  prospered. 
From  a  business  point  of  view  the  trip 
East  had  been  a  success;  but  a  heavy 
dulness  had  settled  on  him.  Was  it  the 
effect  of  the  air?  He  sat  silent  on  the 
back  seat  of  the  carryall,  dropping  an  oc- 
casional monosyllable  in  response  to  the 
loquacity  of  the  driver,  a  schoolmate  in 
the  old  barefoot  days. 

"  Seen  the  Squire's  girls  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Charity,  she  was  beginning  a  spell 
back,  to  favor  'Lizbeth,  but  I  dun'no', 
lately  she's  kinder  perked  up,  so  if  she 
was  younger  I'd  kinder  guess  she  had  a 
beau  somewheres.    Heard  of  any  beau  ?" 

"  No." 

"All  three  of  'em  sorter  thawed  out 
lately,  an'  the  store  they  set  by  that 
puppy!  You  know  the  Squire  always 
held  his  head  a  mite  high." 

"  Yes." 

"  And  'twa'n't  never  their  way  when 
they  was  tradin'  to  talk  much  with  folks; 
but  now,  I  declare  they  don't  none  of 
'em  go  to  the  store  or  the  post-office  but 
you  hear  'em  visitin'  over  the  counter, 
and  it's  all  on  account  of  that  mis- 
cheevous  pup." 

"Ah!"  ■ 

"  You  see,  there  ain't  a  soul  in  the  vil- 
lage that  don't  know  Scrap.  He's  hand 
in  glove  with  'em  all,  from  the  minister 
to  crazy  Tom  to  the  workhouse.  And 
when  he  gits  lost  or  sick,  or  chases  Aunt 
Jerushy's  pussy  into  fits,  or  falls  into 
the  dye-pot,  every  one  up  and  asks 
Charity,  or  even  Marthy  and  'Lizbeth 
about  it,  and  before  they  know  it  they're 
answerin'  back  as  sociable  as  you  please. 
And  'Lizbeth,  you  know  what  a  hand 
she  always  was,  even  before  the  Squire 
died,  for  keepin'  the  parlor  blinds  down  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  swan  if  they  ain't  always 
sky-high  now;  and  I  says  to  her  one  day, 
'  Ain't  you  scary  your  carpet  '11  git 
faded  ?'  '  Oh,'  says  she,  '  Scrap  likes  to 
look  out  of  winder.'  But  the  best  joke 
of  all —    You  ain't  much  of  a  talker — " 

"  No." 

"  Well,  one  day  it  was  rainin'  guns, 
and  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  house, 
and  I  knocked  and  knocked  and  no  one 
come,  and  the  blinds,  for  a  wonder,  was 


With  a  joyous   Bark  Scrap  was  after  it 


down,  and  I  stooped  and  peeked,  and 
what  do  you  think  I  see?" 

Hammond's  face  showed  no  respon- 
sive curiosity,  but  the  narrator  was  not 
to  be  balked  of  his  story : 

"  If  there  wa'n't  'Lizbeth  down  on  the 
floor,  throwin'  a  ball  for  that  pup,  and  he 
a-caperin'  and  barkin'  and  flouncin'  all 
over  her.  But  all  of  a  suddin  she  caught 
my  eye,  and  was  up  on  her  feet  and  to 
the  door.  '  Scrap  needed  exercise/  says 
she,  as  grand  as  you  please,  1  and  the 
day's  too  bad  for  him  to  go  out.  He  has 
a  cold,'  says  she.  And,  to  be  sure,  there  he 
was  with  a  strip  of  red  flannel  round  his 
neck,  and  a-pawin'  and  worryin'  to  git 
it  off.  Then  says  she,  kinder  severe,  as  if 
she  suspicioned  I  might  be  laughin'  in- 


side, '  Do  you  take  the  Christian  at 
Home?'  '  No,'  says  I.  i  Well,'  says  she, 
sorter  triumphant,  '  I  was  readin'  in  it 
just  the  other  day  the  responsibility  of 
man  towards  the  brute  creation,  and  how 
wicked  it  was  to  keep  animals  as  house- 
hold pets  without  you  looked  out  for  their 
health  and  amusement.'  And  would  you 
believe  it,  they  scrub  up  bones  with  sa- 
polio,  and  let  him  chaw  'em  on  the  best 
parlor  rug;  and  as  for  Charity — " 

Hammond  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  the 
speaker's  arm.  "  I  am  going  to  cut 
across  lots,"  he  said.  "  Leave  my  bag  at 
my  house,  will  you  ?" 

The  crisp  grass  was  pleasant  under 
foot.  First  came  an  open  field  dotted  with 
savins;  then  a  narrow  lane.     I  low  well 
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he  remembered  every  knoll,  every  swell 
and  dimple,  every  gray  bowlder!  It  was 
in  this  lane  the  early  hepaticas,  brave  in 
their  furs,  pushed  through  the  moist 
April  snows.  That  orchard  bore  Bald- 
wins and  Astrakhans.  He  had  caught 
hornpout  in  yonder  brook.  And  all  about 
were  the  nestling  farms  with  their  elms 
and  wide-doored  barns.  After  all,  this 
gone-to-sleep  New  England  had  a  rural 
charm  of  its  own,  a  nameless  poetry  and 
romance,  that  clung  close  to  the  heart. 

A  sharp  little  bark  roused  Hammond 
out  of  his  reverie.  Something  lithe  and 
white  and  springing  shot  past  him  and 
circled  around  the  level  field  he  was  about 
to  cross.  Now,  for  pure  joyousness,  it 
stopped  an  instant  to  tear  up  a  tuft  of 
grass  and  toss  it  into  the  air;  now,  tail 
aquiver,  it  burrowed  frantically  in  the 
soft  earth  by  the  brook-side ;  now  it  bound- 
ed, now  rolled;  now,  every  muscle  tense, 
set  off  as  if  on  a  mad  race  with  some 
imaginary  rival. 

A  sweet,  clear  whistle  made  Hammond 
turn  from  the  dog.  Something  else  lithe 
and  white  and  springing  was  running 
down  the  lane.  Its  hat  was  off,  its 
hair  flying.  In  one  hand  it  held  a 
branch  of  scarlet  leaves.  Its  cheeks,  too, 
were  scarlet,  its  eyes  brown  and  bright. 
What,  Charity? 

Hammond  leaped  the  stone  wall;  the 
flying  figure  swerved  aside  and  paused, 
alarmed.  He  seized  her  hand.  It 
throbbed  with  warm,  responsive  life,  but 
she  drew  it  away,  apologetic,  bewildered. 

"  I  thought  there  was  no  one  to  see," 
she  stammered,  "  and  it  is  so  necessary 
for  Scrap  to  have  exercise." 

"  Let's  finish  it  down  to  the  end  of  the 
lane,"  said  Hammond,  and  they  did. 

Under  the  snow-apple  tree  Scrap  joined 
them.  Charity  caught  him  up  ecstati- 
cally. "  It's  all  Scrap's  fault,"  she  cried. 
"  He's  young.  There  hadn't  been  a 
young  thing  in  Grasshaven  since  I  went 
to  school.  We  were  all  asleep.  I  had  for- 
gotten how  to  talk;  I  had  forgotten  how 
to  laugh." 

"  And  had  forgotten  how  to  remember 
old  friends,"  said  Hammond. 

Charity  was  holding  him,  Scrap  de- 
cided, very  loosely  and  uncomfortably. 
She  seemed  to  be  giving  her  entire  atten- 
tion to  the  strange  man.  That  was  not 
to  be  borne,  and  Scrap  hastily  descended. 


"  No,"  Charity  was  saying,  with  a  far- 
away look  in  her  eyes,  "  I  did  remem- 
ber you  in  a  dim,  vague  way,  that  day 
you  came  to  the  house,  all  full  of  your 
Western  life,  and  tried  to  make  us  talk; 
but  I  seemed  to  be  some  drowned  thing, 
down  among  the  sea-weeds,  and  you  were 
alive,  up  in  the  air  and  light,  and  I  didn't 
know  how  to  get  to  you." 

"  Have  you  been  drowned  all  these 
years,  Charity?" 

"  Deeper  and  deeper  each  year.  At 
first  I  used  to  struggle.  I  didn't  want 
to  grow  like  Elizabeth  and  Aunt  Harriet 
and  the  three  Miss  Peckams  and  all  the 
rest.  I  didn't  want  to  settle  down  into 
the  narrow,  gossiping  life,  never  a  real 
idea,  a  real  experience,  but,  for  the  last 
year  or  two,  I  haven't  cared.  Then  I 
realized  I  was  drowned  indeed." 

Here  Scrap,  who  never  long  nourished  a 
grudge,  trotted  up  with  an  apple  and  laid 
it  suggestively  at  Charity's  feet.  Then 
he  stood  expectant,  his  head  cocked,  and 
the  ear  which  the  last  encounter  with 
Aunt  Jerusha's  cat  had  left  a  trifle 
frayed  excitedly  raised. 

"  That  means,"  said  Charity,  "  that  I 
am  to  throw  it  for  him  to  run  after.  I 
am  nothing  but  another  puppy  to  him." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  miss  Scrap  when 
I  take  him  West,"  remarked  Hammond. 

Charity  let  the  apple  fall  from  her 
hand.  Scrap  sniffed  at  it  scornfully. 
Then  he  picked  it  up  and  brought  it  to 
Hammond.  "  Come,"  his  attitude  plain- 
ly said.  "  You  are  a  man.  You  can 
throw.  The  limitations  of  petticoats  are 
beyond  belief." 

Hammond  sent  the  apple  spinning  to 
the  middle  of  the  field.  With  a  joyous 
bark,  Scrap  was  after  it. 

"  You  knew  I  meant  to  take  Scrap  back 
with  me,"  continued  Hammond,  with  a 
curious  earnestness  in  his  voice. 

"  Oh,  of  course !"  faltered  Charity. 
Her  bright  color  was  paling. 

"  You  see,  it  is  lonely.  I  am  so  lonely 
out  there.  Charity,  I  came  East  for  you. 
Will  you  go  back  with  me?" 

When  Scrap  bounded  up  with  the  apple 
and  tried  to  thrust  it  into  Charity's 
hands,  he  could  not  find  them.  They  were 
lost  in  Eben's,  but  she  smiled  at  him  as 
she  never  had  before. 

"  Scrap,  you  darling,"  she  said,  "  it  was 
all  you !" 


Sunt  Lacrimae  Rerum 


BY  JOHN   WHITE   CHAD  WICK 

YES,  there  are  tears  in  things:  the  blind  eyes 
Of  the  most  ancient  hills  weep  their  decay; 
The  trees  their  beauty,  that  it  does  not  stay; 
The  clouds  because  their  empire  of  the  skies 
Is  for  a  little  while,  then  lost;  the  dew  that  lies 
All  night  expectant,  that  it  must  away 
Tore  the  bright  face  of  the  long-wished-for  day; 
The  lonely  stars,  their  banished  mysteries. 

But  there  is  also  laughter:  after  days 

Of  cheerless  rain  when  the  sun  shines  once  more; 
When  spring  returns,  to  birds  their  mating-time; 
When  roses  lean  together,  and  the  sprays 

Of  the  tall  meadow-rue;  most,  when  the  shore 
Hears  with  pure  joy  that  immemorial  chime. 


Cnitnr's  Cast}  Cjjotr. 


THE  new  life  of  George  Eliot  by 
Leslie  Stephen,  in  the  English  Men 
of  Letters  Series,  is  a  book  more 
suggestive,  for  disagreement  as  well  as 
agreement,  than  any  we  have  lately  read. 
It  is  a  book  which  on  the  whole  affects 
one  as  rather  hard  upon  the  subject  of  it ; 
it  is  not  unjust,  but  too  severely  just. 
We  have  been,  as  it  were,  at  her  trial 
before  a  judge  who  had  a  finer  and  kind- 
er sense  of  her  than  he  has  quite  ex- 
pressed, and  who  charged  the  jury  rath- 
er unfavorably  than  favorably,  though, 
again,  not  unfairly;  who  apparently  had 
the  limitations  of  juries  in  mind,  and 
could  not  trust  the  jury  before  him  with 
all  the  subtle  considerations  tacitly 
qualifying  his  conclusions.  As  a  critic 
he  seems  finer  than  his  criticism. 
He  does  not  say  anything  he  does  not 
think,  but  often  his  thinking  is  in  the 
line  of  the  least  resistance  rather  than 
in  the  difficult  paths  that  arrive  at  the 
farthest  truth.  He  will  serve  himself 
of  a  general  acceptation,  of  a  convention, 


and  he  is  not  above  meeting  a  prejudice 
half-way,  and  making  friends  with  it  for 
his  occasion.  For  instance,  he  constant- 
ly exacts,  of  the  author  studied,  reality, 
more  and  more  of  it;  yet  he  always 
speaks  of  "  realism  "  and  the  "  realists  " 
as  if  by  those  marks  he  would  fence  him- 
self from  any  share  in  the  guilt  and 
ignominy  of  their  devotion  to  reality. 
For  instance,  also,  George  Eliot  being  a 
woman,  it  is  easy  and  obvious  to  infer 
that  her  drawing  of  men  must  be  and  is 
defective,  and  he  is  too  ready  to  infer 
this. 

I 

The  human  family,  however  regret- 
tably for  the  purposes  of  art,  seems  to  be 
necessarily  divided  into  two  sexes,  and 
these  two  sexes  cannot  as  perfectly  ima- 
gine each  other  as  they  can  each  imagine 
itself.  Yet  the  human  family  is  not 
composed  entirely  of  husbands  and  wives ; 
there  are  brothers  and  sisters  in  it,  fa- 
thers and  daughters,  mothers  and  sons, 
who  partake  of  a  common  tradition,  and 
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whom  the  family  brings  together  all 
their  lives  on  terms  of  such  intimate  as- 
sociation that  they  learn  fairly  well  to 
understand  each  other's  idiosyncrasies. 
Though  they  are  men  and  women,  they 
are  not  separated  and  contrasted  by  the 
passion  which  makes  one  sex  a  mystery  to 
the  other,  and  is  supposed  to  perpetuate 
the  conundrum  in  marriage.  That  mystery 
is,  in  fact,  largely  an  hypothesis.  Even 
husbands  and  wives  understand  one  an- 
other fairly  well,  and  their  unlikeness  is 
no  barrier  to  the  understanding.  Perhaps 
it  promotes  it  by  keeping  alive  the  cu- 
riosity which  men  do  not  always  feel 
about  men,  or  women  about  women,  and 
perhaps  it  is  this  unlikeness  which  moves 
the  one  sex  forever  to  attempt  the  por- 
trayal of  the  other.  At  any  rate,  it  seems 
as  if  there  must  always  be  women  artists 
as  well  as  men  artists,  and  that  in  the 
art  of  fiction  the  women  artists  should 
be  obliged,  if  not  tempted,  to  realize 
their  acquaintance  with  men  to  the  per- 
ception of  their  readers.  No  story  can 
get  on,  or  get  far  on,  with  women  alone 
in  it ;  there  must  be  men  to  keep  it  going, 
and  if  it  is  a  woman  who  writes  the  story, 
it  must  be  a  woman  who  paints  the  men's 
characters. 

Of  course  she  has  to  do  the  best  she 
can  under  the  conditions.  She  cannot 
know  men  so  thoroughly  as  a  man  can 
know  women.  There  is  a  whole  world, 
a  dreadful  world,  which  a  passably  good 
man  may  at  least  know  about,  but  which 
can  be  known  only  to  the  worst  of  wo- 
men. Still,  that  is  a  world  well  lost  to 
knowledge  for  most  practical  purposes, 
and  if  the  woman  who  is  writing  a  story 
will  take  her  men  in  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  or  as  they  are  usually 
known  to  the  human  family,  and  not  in 
their  uttermost  moral  squalor,  there  is 
nothing  in  her  being  a  woman  that  shall 
prevent  her  representing  them  accurate- 
ly, vividly,  truthfully.  She  must  look 
into  her  heart  and  write,  as  a  man 
must;  but  in  the  heart  of  every  human 
being  there  is  the  potentiality  of  every 
woman  and  every  man,  irrespective  of 
the  being's  sex,  and  so  long  as  a  woman 
honestly  reports  what  she  sees  in  her 
heart  she  will  make  a  successful  appeal 
to  the  recognition  of  her  readers  with  the 
figure  to  which  she  attributes  the  nature 
of  a  man. 


We  talk  of  Shakspere's  women,  Tour- 
guenief's  women,  Tolstoy's  women,  as  if 
women  had  never  done  any  men  worthy 
to  be  likened  to  them. .  But  a  very  pretty 
fight  could  be  made  for  the  thesis  that 
the  men  of  Jane  Austen,  for  example, 
were  as  very  men  as  those  others  were 
very  women.  Henry  Tilney,  John 
Thorpe,  John  Dashwood,  Sir  Walter  El- 
liott, Mr.  Woodhouse,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Collins,  are  as  variously  and  invariably 
men  as  the  women  of  the  great  masters 
named  are  variously  and  invariably  wo- 
men. There  is  no  miracle  in  the  mat- 
ter; it  is  scarcely  even  strange.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  the  artist  being  a  man 
or  woman,  but  of  his  or  her  taking  his 
art  seriously  and  unself  -  consciously. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  serious- 
ness of  George  Eliot  concerning  her  art; 
as  to  the  unself  -  consciousness,  it  was 
probably  no  less  than  that  of  other  au- 
thors, and  it  was  not  so  little  as  to  dis- 
able her  for  the  portrayal  of  men's  char- 
acters. She  was  probably  never  paint- 
ing a  man  from  a  woman  model,  but  in 
that  deep  recess  of  the  mind  w7here  the 
impressions  of  experience  and  observa- 
tions are  stored,  she  was  always  looking 
at  a  man-original,  and  reproducing  it  in 
her  fiction.  Tom  Tulliver,  Bulstrode, 
Arthur  Donnithorne,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
Casaubon,  Lydgate,  Dempster,  the  brutal 
husband  of  Janet  Dempster,  even  Ladis- 
law,  are  as  truly  men  as  the  women  of 
Shakspere  and  Tourguenief  and  Tolstoy 
are  truly  women,  or  as  the  men  of  Jane 
Austen  are  truly  men. 

II 

This  is  of  course  largely  matter  of 
opinion,  but  we  think  it  is  also  matter 
of  proof,  such  as  we  have  not  here  space 
or  time  for.  Mr.  Stephen  is  apparently 
of  another  opinion,  and  he  has  a  right 
to  his  opinion,  though  he  cannot  do  more 
than  ask  the  reader  to  accept  it,  and 
must  content  himself  with  the  reader's 
decision.  Where  we  think  he  himself 
invalidates  it  is  in  his  instance  of  Tito 
Malema  as  being  a  woman  in  his  quali- 
ties and  only  a  man  in  his  clothes.  Here 
it  seems  to  us  Mr.  Stephen  makes  a  dis- 
tinct break,  for  he  implies  that  Tito 
Malema  because  he  is  effeminate  is  not 
a  man.  But  an  effeminate  man  is  as 
far  from  being  a  woman  as  any  other 
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kind  of  man.  He  is  simply  an  effemi- 
nate man,  governed  unmistakably  by  the 
passions,  ambitions,  and  propensities  of 
his  sex;  and  certainly  Tito  had  these 
in  full  measure.  The  defects  of  his 
qualities  were  not  necessarily  the  defects 
of  women's  qualities.  There  have  been, 
and  we  must  suppose  that  there  still  are, 
women  luxurious,  selfish,  treacherous 
through  their  love  of  ease  and  pleasure, 
and  their  reluctance  from  disagreeable 
things;  but  unhappily  these  traits  are 
not  confined  to  the  sex  of  men's  mothers, 
sisters,  daughters,  and  wives.  They  are 
quite  often  found  in  men  themselves. 
Perhaps  in  the  census  which  is  lacking 
these  detestable  traits  might  be  found 
as  often  in  men  as  in  women.  Certainly 
the  shrinking  from  disagreeable  things, 
which  was  the  main  characteristic  of 
Tito,  is  no  proof  that  the  subtle  and 
beautiful  Greek  was  not  a  man.  It  is 
not  women  who  instinctively  most  dis- 
like a  scene,  and  a  scene  on  the  large 
scale,  which  women  so  often  find  pleasure 
in  making,  was  what  Tito  Malema  dis- 
liked to  the  bottom  of  his  soul. 

We  may  be  insisting  the  more  stren- 
uously upon  the  reality  of  Tito's  man- 
hood because  we  feel  it  the  chief  if  not 
the  only  reality  in  that  great  defeat  of 
George  Eliot's,  which  she  vainly  and  pa- 
thetically imagined  making  a  great 
triumph.  There  can  hardly  be  two  minds 
now  about  "  Romola,"  which,  with  all  its 
powerful  and  affecting  incidents,  is  upon 
the  whole  a  failure.  Yet  it  is  a  gen- 
erous failure,  nobly  imagined,  heroically 
attempted,  with  moments  of  signal  and 
splendid  success.  We  should  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Stephen  that  Tito  was  any  part 
of  its  defeat,  but  with  Mr.  W.  C.  Brown- 
ell,  who  regards  Tito  as  the  embodiment 
of  its  victories.  Mr.  Brownell  calls  that 
character  a  "  masterpiece  of  evolution," 
in  its  incarnation  of  "  the  idea  that 
shrinking  from  the  unpleasant  is  subtly 
and  tragically  demoralizing."  It  does 
not  occur  to  him,  apparently,  that  Tito 
is  a  woman,  but  we  are  bound  to  say  also 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that 
Romola  is  not  an  Italian  woman  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  an  English  wo- 
man of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the 
cultivated  scruples  and  sensibilities  of 
the  nascent  agnosticism  of  the  earlier 
eighteen-sixties.  If  this  is  our  own  view 
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of  her  we  must  own  that  we  are  offering 
it  with  as  little  extrinsic  evidence  as 
Mr.  Stephen  brings  to  the  support  of  his 
notion  that  Tito's  adoptive  father,  Baldas- 
sare,  is  unreal  and  improbable. 

Ill 

Upon  the  whole,  we  believe  that  we 
agree  rather  with  Mr.  Brownell  than 
with  Mr.  Stephen  about  George  Eliot, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  be  more  of  one 
side  than  another,  because  the  two  au- 
thorities are  not  mainly  at  variance  in 
their  estimate  of  her.  They  are  quite  of 
the  same  mind  in  thinking  her  one  of 
the  masters  of  English  fiction,  and  they 
both  believe  her  destined  to  survive,  Mr. 
Stephen  because  in  comparison  with  oth- 
er novelists  she  had  "  power  of  mind  and 
a  richness  of  emotional  nature  rarely 
equalled,"  and  Mr.  Brownell  because, 
with  "  a  limited  imaginative  faculty,  a 
defective  sense  of  art,  and  an  inordinate  ' 
aggrandizement  of  the  purely  intellectual 
element  in  human  character  ....  no 
other  novelist  gives  one  such  a  poignant, 
sometimes  such  an  insupportable,  sense 
that  life  is  immensely  serious."  If  we 
were  obliged  to  say  upon  our  peril  why 
we  liked  Mr.  Brownell's  criticism  better, 
we  should  perhaps  say  because  it  seemed 
kinder,  imbued  with  a  tenderer  intel- 
ligence, and  freed  to  a  fuller  expression 
of  its  kindness  regarding  a  woman  whom 
Americans  can  judge  more  clearly  and 
more  justly  through  their  like  social  and 
religious  tradition  than  Englishmen.  It 
is  not  always  for  nothing,  or  worse,  that 
we  are  essentially  "  middle  class  "  and  es- 
sentially "  dissenters,"  and  this  is  one  of 
the  occasions  when  our  quality  compen- 
sates us  for  much  imaginable  shortcoming 
through  our  defect. 

In  fact,  we  should  like  to  have  Mr. 
Brownell  write  a  life  of  George  Eliot, 
for  the  reason  that  we  have  intimated, 
and  for  the  reason  that  we  believe  we 
should  enjoy  a  critical  mind  like  his 
applying  itself  to  the  analysis  of  the  his- 
tory as  well  as  the  work  of  such  a  woman 
as  George  Eliot.  We  will  own  to  another 
motive  and  confess  that  in  reading  the 
paper  on  her  which  is  one  of  the  best 
and  finest  of  his  essays  in  the  "  Vic- 
torian Prose  Masters "  we  found  our- 
selves undergoing  a  change  of  mind  in 
respect   to  Mr.   Stephen's  criticism,  or 
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the  mode  of  it.  We  had  been  wishing 
that  it  had  been  more  assembled  and 
compacted,  presented  in  one  body  instead 
of  being  dispersed  throughout  the  bi- 
ography upon  the  occasion  of  her  sev- 
eral works.  But  the  intense  concentra- 
tion of  Mr.  Brownell's  essay  gave  us 
pause,  and  now  we  find  ourselves  wish- 
ing that  his  criticism  might  have  been 
distributed  over  the  various  literary 
events,  in  their  relation  to  the  incidents 
of  her  life,  and  the  traits  of  her  charac- 
ter. One  might  say  something  like  this 
'of  the  other  essays,  on  Thackeray,  Oar- 
lyle,  Matthew  Arnold,  Ruskin,  George 
Meredith,  which  form,  with  the  criti- 
cism of  George  Eliot,  a  book  of  ad- 
mirable excellence.  But  none  of  these 
authors  seems  quite  so  trammelled  in  his 
work,  or  to  require  the  handling  of  such 
a  careful  sympathy.  George  Eliot  was 
so  entirely  and  helplessly  woman,  and 
so  pathetically  woman  in  being  so  much 
a  man  in  intellect,  that  one  feels  her 
need  of  being  understood  in  her  work 
through  the  different  facts  of  her  life. 
There  was  a  certain  awkwardness,  almost 
clumsiness,  in  her  nature,  which,  with  all 
her  robust  courage,  demands  the  most 
delicate  recognition,  together  with  the 
most  generous  palliation,  and  this  it 
hardly  gets  even  in  her  own  story  of  her- 
self as  it  is  told  in  her  diaries  and  letters 
under  the  self-denying  and  affectionately 
reverent  handling  of  the  material  by  her 
surviving  husband  in  her  autobiograph- 
ical biography.  Eew  figures  in  literary 
history  have,  rightly  seen,  the  moving 
appeal  of  hers,  for  the  sense  of  some- 
thing grotesque  in  the  spectacle  of  one 
of  the  greatest  moralists  who  ever  lived 
living  in  defiance  of  the  conventional 
morality  of  her  civilization,  is  something 
that,  while  it  tempts  to  laughter,  is  al- 
most too  deep  for  tears. 

IV 

One  cannot  help  thinking  how  inter- 
esting George  Eliot  would  have  made 
such  a  situation  in  fiction,  and  how 
poignantly  she  would  have  marked  all 
its  implications.  The  indignation  and 
the  despair  of  a  woman  who  supremely 
respects  the  ideal  of  marriage,  and  feels 
m  every  fibre  of  her  heart  its  sacredness, 
and  yet  lives  with  a  man  to  whom  in  the 
regard  of  the  community  about  her  she 


is  not  married,  are  emotions  which  she 
would  have  portrayed  with  "  parole  e 
sangue."  The  questions  of  her  justifica- 
tion before  a  higher  tribunal  than  the 
society  from  which  she  was  virtually  an 
outcast,  and  her  ultimate  responsibility 
for  the  offence  she  might  have  caused 
in  weaker  brethren  and  sisters,  are  such 
as  her  essentially  puritanic  spirit  would 
have  dealt  with  in  unrelenting  rigor. 
She  would  have  spared  nothing  to  her- 
self, nothing  to  her  reader.  Yet  life, 
which  is  so  much  briefer  than  art,  is  so 
much  wiser,  so  much  finer,  that  the  result 
in  its  hands  was  aesthetically  much  more 
perfect  than  the  art  of  George  Eliot 
could  have  accomplished.  The  situation 
continued  with  greater  happiness  than 
could  probably  have  come  to  her  from 
any  other,  and  if  the  wife  who  was  con- 
ventionally not  a.  wife  had  ever  a  bad 
conscience  there  was  nothing  to  intimate 
it,  unless  it  were  the  over-strenuousness 
of  her  insistence  on  the  existence  of  a 
tie  which  public  opinion  denied.  The 
alleviations  and  extenuations  which  her 
art  would  have  refused  in  the  study  of 
the  situation  were  supplied  by  life  in 
a  measure  which  rendered  it  not  only 
tolerable  but  constantly  eligible.  In  that 
subtler  casuistry  of  life  the  problem  in- 
volved was  left  for  solution  to  the  Search- 
er of  hearts,  whose  judgment,  whatever 
it  was,  seems  not  to  have  forbidden  peace 
to  the  soul  before  Him. 

Here  the  casuistry  of  life  does  not 
appear  to  be  irreligious.  In  fact,  it  is 
religion  as  distinguished  from  morality, 
and  it  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  what 
we  call  the  problem  novel,  or  the  prob- 
lem play,  is  so  profitable  as  it  has  some- 
times seemed.  It  is  observable  that  the 
authors  who  deal  most  profoundly  with 
problems  mostly  leave  them  unsolved,  as, 
for  instance,  Ibsen  does,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  art  can  ever  do  more  than 
life  in  handling  them,  or  can  be  more 
definite  with  advantage  to  the  witness. 
Nearly  every  problem  of  life  is  remand- 
ed to  another  life  for  solution,  and  the 
effect,  though  it  sometimes  "  confounds 
the  human  conscience,"  as  Victor  Hugo 
says,  seems  to  be  the  only  one  that  art 
can  successfully  study.  The  greatest 
achievement  of  fiction,  its  highest  use, 
is  to  present  a  picture  of  life ;  and  the 
deeper  the  sense  of  something  desultory, 
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unfinished,  imperfect,  it  can  give,  even 
in  the  region  of  conduct,  the  more  ad- 
mirable it  seems.  It  is  in  imparting  this 
sense  that  Russian  literary  art  surpasses 
all  other  literary  art;  precision,  defini- 
tion, roundedness  is  the  defect  of  falter- 
ing art,  the  throe  of  weakness,  not  the 
issue  of  strength. 

Of  course  the  picture  of  life  which 
art  gives  is  always  a  miniature,  no  mat- 
ter how  large  the  canvas  may  be ;  but  for- 
tunately truth  is  not  necessarily  express- 
ed in  dimensions.  More  of  it  can  be  got 
into  large  than  little  space,  but  truth  is 
also  that  essence  of  fact  which  can  be 
distilled  into  a  few  drops  of  wisdom 
from  seas  of  experience,  and  with  this 
for  the  miraculous  vehicle,  the  illusion 
will  be  that  of  the  original  vastness. 
The  novelist  who  fails  to  grasp  the  dif- 
ference between  wrong  and  evil  fails  of 
the  means  of  rendering  life  truly.  He 
does  not  see  that  though  people  con- 
tinually do  wrong,  and  do  the  same 
wrong  over  and  over  again,  and  though 
each  wrong  is  necessarily  irreparable, 
and  no  breach  of  the  law  may  be  mended, 
yet  without  the  ill-will,  without  malig- 
nant intent,  without  hate,  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  despair  to  which  he  leaves 
his  reader.  In  the  moral  world  as  in  the 
material  world,  Nature  takes  care  of  the 
wrong  done;  she  softly  covers  it  up, 
transmutes  it,  turns  it  even  to  use  and 
beauty,  not  for  the  doer  indeed,  and 
usually  not  for  the  victim,  but  for  the 
race.  It  would  not  be  flattering  to  our 
spiritual  pride  to  inquire  how  much  of 
what  we  suppose  the  sum  of  human  good 
is  the  far  result  of  human  error.  But  it 
may  be  conducive  to  our  spiritual  hu- 
mility to  conjecture  that  a  large  portion 
of  that  dark  immensity  of  evil  which 
opposes  the  immense  good  forever  is  the 
result  of  consciences  quickened  to  acts 
of  unsparing  duty.  Neither  the  right 
nor  the  wrong  takes  account  of  the  suf- 
fering involved;  that  goes  on  and  on; 
but,  if  anything,  wrong  seems  a  little 
more  hopeful  that  pain  may  be  spared 
or  avoided,  than  the  right  which  in  its 
self  -  sacrifice  does  not  consider  quite 
enough  the  sacrifice  of  others. 

Perhaps,  to  the  aesthetic  sense,  evil  pre- 
sents itself  mainly  as  something  ugly; 
and  it  is  not  less  ugly  when  it  is  the  re- 


sult of  duty  than  when  it  is  the  result 
of  wrong.  It  has  been  the  defect  of 
most  moralists  who  have  dealt  with  it 
in  fiction  that  in  their  zeal  for  conduct 
they  have  failed  to  recognize  the  limita- 
tions of  error,  to  offer  a  vision  of  the 
final  reconciliation  of  the  wrong  done 
with  the  good  loved  even  by  the  wrong- 
doer. This  has  also  been  sometimes  the 
defect  of  casuists  in  the  field  of  politics 
and  economics,  and  on  all  sides  we  have 
had  the  impression  of  human  nature  get- 
ting progressively  worse  and  worse,  when 
perhaps  it  was  involuntarily  submitting 
itself  to  processes  of  change  and  uncon- 
sciously adjusting  itself  to  new  conditions. 

But  the  politicians  and  economists  are 
merely  temporal  teachers,  treating  pri- 
marily of  our  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages here  below,  and  not  of  the  im- 
portant things  that  edify  or  delapidate 
the  soul.  For  the  novelists,  especially 
such  as  feel  the  immense  seriousness  of 
life,  it  is  not  enough  to  trace  the  result 
of  that  mischoice  in  conduct  which  con- 
stitutes moral  wrong,  and  to  show  how 
it  causes  suffering  and  misery,  not  only 
to  those  immediately  concerned,  but  also 
to  those  remotely  concerned,  or  not  con- 
cerned at  all.  Somewhere  the  wrong 
ceases  to  act,  and  seems  really  to  be 
transmuted  into  the  means  of  good,  if 
not  into  good  itself,  and  the  reader  who 
has  followed  its  course,  and  been  made 
to  suffer,  through  his  consciousness  of 
potential  sinfulness,  the  pains  and  the 
shames  of  the  wrong-doer,  has  some  right 
to  a  vision  of  its  darkling  limitations. 
Hawthorne  indicates  these  in  "  The  Scar- 
let Letter,"  where  the  final  adjuration 
"  Be  true,  be  true,  be  true,"  is  a  way 
of  saying,  that  sin  owned  is  sin  put  away. 
In  "  Crime  and  Punishment  "  Dostoyev- 
sky  has  the  courage  to  show  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rehabilitation  of  a  moral 
nature.  Tolstoy  preaches  a  kind  of  ulti- 
mate hope  in  "  Resurrection,"  but  the 
minor  moralists  leave  you  to  despair 
as  the  ultimate  condition  of  wrong. 
Whether  tested  by  this  measure  George 
Eliot  was  a  major  or  a  minor  moralist, 
we  prefer  to  leave  each  to  say  from  his 
own  remembrance  of  her  work,  and  con- 
tent ourselves  with  saying  no  more  than 
that  she  gives  us  the  sense  of  being  some- 
times the  one  and  sometimes  the  other. 
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IN  connection  with  the  present  Dick- 
ens revival  it  is  interesting  to  recall 
the  fact  that  fifty  years  ago  the  novel- 
ist was  also  an  editor,  and  that  he  read 
the  contributions  offered  to  his  period- 
ical, Household  Words.  Wills,  his  as- 
sistant, usually  attended  to  the  bulk  of 
manuscripts,  submitting  only  the  most 
important  to  Mr.  Dickens.  But  some- 
times it  happened  that  Wills  was  ill  or 
absent,  and  the  entire  burden  fell  upon 
his  chief.  At  such  a  time  as  this  it  was 
that  Mrs.  Gaskell  forwarded  to  him  some 
manuscripts  written  by  a  woman  of  her 
acquaintance.  Dickens's  response  is 
characteristic,  and  is  especially  interest- 
ing since  he  takes  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  opinion  of  the  great  mass 
of  material  thus  offered  for  his  considera- 
tion. After  saying  that  the  manuscripts 
sent  by  Mrs.  Gaskell  "  possess  no  kind  of 
characteristic  to  render  them  available," 
and  that  "  they  are  of  that  intensely 
dreary  and  commonplace  description  to 
which  not  even  the  experience  of  this  place 
reconciles  my  wondering  mind,"  he  adds : 
"  Everybody  could  write  such  things,  I 
imagine;  but  how  anybody  can  content- 
edly sit  down  to  do  it  is  inscrutable.  .  .  . 
People  don't  plunge  into  churches  and 
play  the  organ  without  knowing  the 
notes  or  having  the  ghost  of  an  ear. 
Yet  fifty  people  to-day  will  rush  into 
manuscript,  for  these  leaves  only,  who 
have  no  earthly  qualification  but  the 
actual  physical  art  of  writing.  .  .  I  am 
at  this  moment  sitting  (up  to  the  neck) 
in  a  quagmire  of  these  productions." 

The  character  of  the  casual  contribu- 
tions offered  to  periodicals  has  not  ma- 
terially changed  in  fifty  years.  Curious- 
ly the  number  of  manuscripts  daily  sub- 
mitted to  Household  Words  (if  Dickens 
meant  to  be  accurate  in  his  statement) 
is  about  that  of  those  offered  to  this 
Magazine;  and  the  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  contributions  in  the  one  case,  as 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  editor, 
would  be  equally  appropriate  in  the  oth- 
er. As  to  four  out  of  every  five,  a  reader 
with  any  degree  of  critical  judgment 
would  wonder,  not  merely  why  they  are 


offered,  but  how  anybody  could  content- 
edly have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  them. 
The  ability  to  write  at  all,  with  due  re- 
spect of  grammatical  rules,  is  in  these 
cases  mistaken  for  the  ability  to  produce 
literature.  These  same  writers  are  in- 
telligent enough  to  discard  any  period- 
ical made  up  of  the  kind  of  things  they 
offer.  They  suffer  themselves  to  write 
what,  written  by  anybody  else,  they 
would  not  have  the  patience  to  read. 

Later,  some  of  these  writers,  grown 
wiser  by  experience,  will  hesitate  before 
offering  incomparably  better  things, 
which  they  could  not  have  written  per- 
haps save  for  the  many  failures  of  more 
confident  ventures.  This  early  con- 
fidence does  not  necessarily  imply  any 
conceit  as  to  the  value  of  the  offering; 
it  may  be  only  the  sense  of  an  awakening 
power  which  prematurely  seeks  the 
arena.    The  effort  is  confessedly  a  trial. 

It  is  not  often,  however,  that  the  inept 
beginner  becomes  an  adept.  We  have  ob- 
served that  in  nearly  every  case  the 
writer  who  is  to  win  in  the  strenuous 
competition  shows  the  promise  of  such 
victory  in  his  earliest  offerings,  disclos- 
ing to  the  eager  and  hopeful  editor  an 
individual  charm  that  arrests  his  atten- 
tion and  awakens  delight  in  his  soul. 
We  cannot  recall  a  single  exception. 
Sometimes  it  happens — once  a  year  per- 
haps— that  the  very  first  offering  of  a 
writer  is  accepted.  This  writer  has 
schooled  himself  (to  say  herself  would 
be  generally  more  fitting),  and  it  is  like- 
ly that  just  as  good  things  as  the  one 
accepted  have  previously  been  modestly 
withheld  from  the  editor's  inspection. 

There  are  instances  of  promise  with- 
out fulfilment — temptations  to  many  a 
will-o'-the-wisp  pursuit  by  the  editor. 
Where  this  bright  light  flickers,  how 
many  manuscripts  are  read  through  by 
the  editor  in  the  vain  hope  of  satisfac- 
tion! Of  course,  all  manuscripts  offered 
are  not  read  through — that  would  take 
not  the  editor's  evening  only,  but  all  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  every  day.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  read  every  word  of 
every  manuscript,  it  w?ould  be  done,  if 
the  work  demanded  ten  or  more  readers, 
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but  it  is  not.  The  editor  has  only  one 
question  to  answer — Is  the  thing  offered 
desirable?  Obviously,  in  the  case  of 
many  manuscripts,  the  full  reading  is 
not  necessary  to  decide  this  question; 
but  always  the  writer  is  given  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt.  How  futile  therefore 
all  those  little  tricks  resorted  to  by  the 
writer  to  detect  the  editor's  neglect  of 
him !  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  editor 
would  willingly  let  a  good  thing  escape 
him  ?  Always  in  the  case  of  an  unfavor- 
able verdict  other  magazines  are  open  to 
the  writer,  and  it  is  likely  that  in  some 
one  of  them  the  features  objectionable  to 
the  others  will  have  no  weight  against  the 
contribution.  A  writer  does  not  always 
know  how  near  his  contribution  comes  to 
acceptance.  In  any  case,  if  he  has  faith 
in  his  work,  he  should  try  elsewhere. 

The  editorial  habit  is  never  primarily 
that  of  the  critic.  Sensibility  is  in  the 
foreground,  the  critical  judgment  in 
abeyance.  We  speak  of  a  contribution  as 
submitted,  but  in  reading  it  the  attitude 
of  submission  is  taken  by  the  editor, 
who  for  the  time  being  gives  himself  up 
wholly  to  the  author — that  is,  for  so 
long  a  time  as  the  author  can  hold  him. 
There  is  no  feud  between  the  two — no 
resistance  on  the  reader's  part  to  the 
charm  of  the  writer.  This  is  true  read- 
ing, whether  it  is  the  editor  who  reads, 
with  reference  to  acceptance,  or  the  read- 
er of  the  Magazine  who  peruses  the  print- 
ed copy.  Criticism,  except  it  enter  by 
compulsion,  is  an  after-thought,  and  in 
any  case  an  unwelcome  accompaniment. 

We  often  in  considering  this  subject 
try  to  put  ourselves  in  the  contributor's 
place — not  a  difficult  thing  to  do  to  some 
extent,  since  we  were  not  always  a  mere 
editor,  but  once  experienced  the  hopes 
and  fears  attending  the  adventures  of  a 
contributor.  But  happily  we  know  only 
in  part.  Our  own  contributors  are,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  hidden  from  us  by 
an  impenetrable  veil,  through  which 
shines  only  the  light  of  their  literary 
lamps  or  torch-lights.  It  is  well  that  we 
do  not  know  what  in  their  personal  lives 
acceptance  or  rejection  may  mean.  Such 
knowledge  might  sometimes,  in  the  case 
of  acceptance,  bring  us  pleasure,  but 
more  often  it  would  probably  add  to 
the  unpleasantness  of  rejection  a  bit- 
ter pain.    Perhaps  it  is  due  to  a  kind 


consideration  for  the  editor's  feelings,  as 
well  as  to  the  writer's  proper  pride,  that 
so  seldom  is  a  plea  for  favor  urged  be- 
cause of  extreme  poverty  or  any  other  un- 
toward circumstance.  Many  suppose  that 
good  fortune — the  writer's  social  distinc- 
tion, his  fame  in  other  fields,  or  his  hav- 
ing a  friend  at  court,  if  not  himself  a 
friend — is  more  apt  to  win  favor.  This 
is  not  true;  and  as  for  the  editor's  per- 
sonal friends,  it  is  well  for  them  if  they 
have  equal  advantage  with  the  stranger. 

II 

Many  fallacies  are  entertained  concern- 
ing publishers,  editors,  and  those  who 
are  employed  as  readers.  So  many  books 
and  so  many  periodicals  are  published 
which  have  no  relation  to  anything  which 
may  properly  be  called  literature  that  it 
is  too  generally  assumed  that  all  publish- 
ing enterprises  have  that  detachment,  and 
are  of  a  wholly  commercial  character. 
If  this  were  true,  it  would  cast  a  grave 
reflection  upon  the  great  body  of  intelli- 
gent readers  in  this  country,  showing  on 
their  part  a  monstrous  depravity.  The 
real  situation  is  far  different  from  that 
supposed.  There  is  a  large  and  steadily 
increasing  number  of  cultivated  and  ap- 
preciative American  readers  whose  taste 
has  not  been  vitiated,  and  who  insist  upon 
the  highest  standards  and  the  best  ideals. 
How  large  this  audience  is  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  a  novel,  of  su- 
preme distinction  as  literature,  and  with 
no  factitious  claim  to  popularity,  may 
have  a  sale  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  —  larger  than  it  could 
have  had  a  generation  ago.  It  is  an  au- 
dience demanding  something  better  than 
it  gets,  but  not  something  better  than 
we  trust  it  will  get.  We  have  no  such 
constellation  of  great  novel-writers  as 
forty  j^ears  ago  brightened  the  English 
literary  heavens.  The  interval  has  been 
made  radiant  by  solitary  stars,  now  and 
then  of  great  magnitude.  We  may  not 
soon  see  such  another  group  as  thronged 
the  field,  dazzling  the  view  of  the  last  gen- 
eration ;  but  the  skies  are  nebulously  rich 
for  fresh  nucleations  to  satisfy  the  eager- 
ly expectant  eyes  of  the  English-speaking 
people.  The  demand  will  surely  be  met. 
We  are  not  confessing  to  the  inferiority 
of  our  own  present  literature  as  com- 
pared with  the  past  (excluding  from  the 
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retrospect  a  single  period,  as  brief  as  it 
was  brilliant).  On  the  contrary,  in  Amer- 
ica, literary  taste  and  literary  activity 
are  far  advanced  since  the  days  of  Irving 
and  Cooper.  The  quality  of  our  litera- 
ture is  better  than  in  those  days;  ap- 
preciation is  quicker  and  more  abundant, 
judicious  criticism  more  exacting. 

American  publishers  of  the  best  class, 
like  the  select  yet  now  very  large  and 
ever-increasing  audience  of  thoughtful 
readers,  want  better  books  than  are  writ- 
ten, and,  where  they  are  proprietors  of 
periodicals,  better  poems  and  stories  and 
essays  than  are  offered. 

We  have  seen  how  comparatively  un- 
important in  the  actual  constitution  of 
a  magazine  are  the  casual  offerings  of 
contributors;  no  respectable  number  of 
the  periodical  could  be  made  up  by  selec- 
tion from  them.  No  more  can  the  pub- 
lisher depend  upon  the  voluntary  offer- 
ings of  book  manuscripts.  His  dealings 
with  authors  must  in  the  main  be  direct 
and  of  his  own  motion,  and  it  is  here 
that  his  ruling  policy  and  his  individual 
judgment  are  shown.  It  requires  good 
business  ability  simply  to  make  money 
by  the  publication  of  books  and  maga- 
zines, setting  aside  all  literary  standards ; 
but  it  requires  a  higher  order  of  ability 
and  a  finer  determination  to  build  up  a 
great  publishing-house,  whose  every  issue 
will  bear  the  mark  of  good  literary  judg- 
ment. How  many  books  that  would  com- 
mand large  sales  must  be  excluded  from 
consideration !  How  many  bringing  a 
small  immediate  profit  will  be  accepted 
and  even  solicited  because  the  publisher 
has  a  prophetic  sense  of  their  permanent 
value !  Such  a  publishing-house  will  em- 
ploy readers,  enough  of  them  and  suf- 
ficiently intelligent  to  let  no  promising 
new  author  escape  notice  or  lack  en- 
couragement. These  readers  are  eyes  to 
the  publisher,  and  the  more  clearly  their 
opinions  disclose  what  he  would  see  if  he 
could  read  the  manuscripts  himself,  the 
better  their  service. 

Another  fallacy — especially  as  to  maga- 
zine conduct — is  that  which  assumes  the 
domination  of  publisher  and  editor  by 
great  names  that  stand  simply  for  success 
and  not  for  literary  worth.  To  the  dis- 
grace of  our  literature,  it  is  true  that 
many  writers  aim  at  this  kind  of  success, 
and  some  of  them  attain  it.    Nine  out 


of  ten  of  the  best-selling  books  (so  remote 
from  any  appeal  to  cultivated  minds  that 
few  of  them  are  known  even  by  their 
titles  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine) 
have  no  claim  to  literary  distinction,  and 
could  not  secure  the  imprint  of  any  first- 
class  publishing-house.  The  mere  fact  of 
success,  however,  does  not  condemn  an 
author  who  has  reached  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  intelligent  readers,  and  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  be  sought  by  pub- 
lishers and  editors.  Still,  a  really  better 
thing  by  a  wholly  unknown  writer  would 
have  the  preference. 

Ill 

But  what  is  the  "better  thing"?  It 
is  for  that  thoughtful  readers  as  well  as 
publishers  and  editors  are  waiting.  The 
want  is  indeed  for  better  things  than  any 
of  our  writers  are  offering  or  producing. 
We   cannot   reasonably  complain  of  a 
lack  of  literary  taste  or  of  literary  ac- 
tivity; but  with  so  great  a  demand  for 
the  best  and  such  readiness  for  its  ap- 
preciation, we  do  wonder  that  the  actual 
production  is  not  better  than  it  is.  The 
appreciation,  too,  is  catholic,  tolerant  of 
every  variety  of  good  literature  —  the 
story,  the  sketch,  the  social  or  philosoph- 
ical essay,  the  poem — and  intolerant  only 
of  indifferent  and  inferior  work.  There 
is  no  dearth  of  good  literature,  no  in- 
feriority of  it  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  past,  yet  the  best  that  is  forth-coming 
is  not  up  to  the  level  of  the  demand.  It 
is  not  true  of  this  waiting  audience — 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic at  large — that  it  has  been  vitiated  or 
demoralized.    It  wants  only  the  best,  and 
out  of  its  very  impatience,  it  may  be,  will 
spring  the  new  writers  who  will  satisfy  its 
ideals.    This  is  our  only  hope,  and  may 
the  period  of  transition  from  the  only  par- 
tially satisfactory  work  to  such  as  shall 
seem  adequate  be  brief!    It  is  the  writers 
who  are  at  fault.    Many  of  them  yield 
to  glittering  hopes  that  divert  them  from 
the  proper  goal;  far  too  many  of  them 
indulge  the  fallacies  w7e  have  sought  to 
expose,  and  lack  confidence  in  the  lit- 
erary taste  of  cultivated  readers  and  in 
the  desire  of  publishers  to  meet  its  high- 
est requirements.    They  have  too  much 
in  view  the  favor  of  a  recently  developed 
audience,  whose  appetite  has  grown  by 
feeding  upon  unwholesome  stuff. 
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IV 

Several  months  ago  in  the  Study  we 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  few 
short  stories  reach  a  very  high  point  of 
excellence — high  enough  to  give  them  a 
permanent  place  in  literature.  We,  on 
this  account,  made  a  special  plea  for  the 
use  in  the  Magazine  of  such  serial  novels 
as  have  this  supreme  excellence.  Is  the 
short  story  so  often  deficient  because  it 
is  short  ?  This  cannot  be,  for  short 
stories  have  been  written  that  will  be 
read  as  long  as  our  literature  endures. 
The  canvas  may  be  small,  yet  admit  a 
picture  of  enduring  value. 

Far  better  sketches,  and  better  tales 
distinguished  by  native  wit  and  humor, 
are  written  than  short  love-stories.  Yet 
it  is  just  these  stories  of  romantic  love 
that  are  most  in  demand.  It  would  seem 
as  if  on  this  planet  the  most  interesting 
objects  possible  were  a  man  and  a  wo- 
man in  this  romantic  relation.  In  the  sim- 
plest idyllic  form  of  the  love-story,  as 
in  Goethe's  "  Hermann  and  Dorothea," 
we  are  satisfied  with  but  the  youth  and 
the  maid,  so  they  love,  and  the  prompting 
of  spring  -  time  be  not  in  vain.  In 
Goethe's  poem  we  have  the  perfect  ar- 
tistic form,  as  simple  as  the  elements  it 
embraces,  and  thus  an  immortal  classic. 
The  simple  lines  of  Goethe's  poem  and  of 
a  few  other  equally  brief  and  equally 
typical  love  -  tales  cannot  be  endlessly 
repeated  by  later  writers.  Thus  the  more 
dramatic  tale  of  passion  takes  the  place 
of  the  idyl.  But  passion  lacks  signif- 
icance unless  there  be  character,  and  thus 
other  interests  must  be  interwoven,  and 
the  fabric  grows  more  complex.  The 
very  brief  love-story,  if  it  is  not  to  be 
too  obvious  in  its  unfolding — if  it  is  to 
have  the  charm  of  surprise — is  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  Only  the  novel  allows 
space  for  full  and  adequate  dramatic  de- 
velopment. For  this  reason,  probably, 
the  writer  of  a  short  love-story  prefers  to 
take  those  already  married  as  the  actors 
in  his  little  drama,  in  some  situation 
where  much  may  be  taken  for  granted 
without  his  telling  it,  and  the  movement 
may  have  a  quick  turn  without  seeming 
too  abrupt.  Partly  this  is  done  because 
the  emotions  of  characters  already  de- 
veloped more  strongly  tempt  the  writer, 
and  in  many  respects  are  more  interest- 
ing, intellectually,  to  the  reader.  The 


spontaneous  blossoming  of  boy  and  girl 
love  is  perennially  interesting,  as  youth 
itself  is,  but  because  it  affords  to  the 
writer  so  little  opportunity  for  novelty 
or  for  any  appeal  to  the  reader's  mental 
interest,  it  seems  necessary  to  introduce 
other  dramatic  elements,  if  only  obstacles 
and  delays,  to  give  point  to  the  final 
triumph,  as  in  the  real  story  of  Victor 
Hugo  and  Adele  Foucher.  But  this  makes 
a  long  story.  The  mature  man,  bachelor 
or  widower,  and  the  woman  who  is  either 
a  widow  or  has  remained  unmarried  until 
she  has  passed  through  the  crude  period 
of  girlhood,  are  more  tempting  to  the 
writer  of  the  short  love-story  because  of 
the  greater  opportunity  to  give  intel- 
lectual satisfaction,  with  perhaps  a  spice 
of  humor,  in  a  brief  episode. 

But  making  all  allowances  for  the  lions 
in  the  way,  the  short  love-story  of  the 
purely  romantic  character,  and  dealing 
with  the  emotions  of  youth,  is  still  not 
only  possible,  but  when  achieved  with 
distinction  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  literary  art.  Maurice  Hewlett — to  pre- 
sent a  single  example — is  a  master  in  this 
field.  The  note  of  Aucassin  and  Nicolette 
still  tempts  both  writers  and  readers. 

There  are  other  passions,  not  romantic. 
The  affection  between  members  of  a  fam- 
ily often  rises  to  the  height  of  passionate 
devotion,  and  for  the  purposes  of  a  short 
story  may  prove  one  of  the  strongest  of 
motifs.  No  feeling  is  of  commanding 
interest  save  as  it  has  the  vibrancy  of  a 
passion,  and  then  the  whole  world  answers 
to  the  note.  It  was  this  that  made  Silas 
Marner  interesting  for  all  time,  though 
its  theme  was  the  passion  of  a  miser. 
There  must,  of  course,  be  something  be- 
yond and  above  the  merely  material  ele- 
ment, something  of  human  interest,  such 
as  the  introduction  of  the  little  child 
brings  into  the  novel  just  mentioned. 
Deep  and  right  feeling,  with  true  art,  will 
always  make  a  good  story. 

V 

Several  years  ago,  in  one  of  his  lectures, 
Sir  William  Thomson,  now  Lord  Kelvin, 
made  the  following  statement :  "  The  re- 
versibility of  every  motion  in  pure  dy- 
namics has  no  place  in  the  world  of  life. 
Even  to  think  of  it  (and  on  the  merely 
dynamical  hypothesis  of  life  we  can 
think  of  it  as  understandingly  as  of 
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the  origination  of  life  and  evolution  of 
living  beings  without  creative  power)  we 
must  imagine  men,  with  conscious  know- 
ledge of  the  future  but  with  no  memory 
of  the  past,  growing  backward  and  be- 
coming again  unborn;  and  plants  grow- 
ing downwards  into  the  seeds  from 
which  they  sprang." — Popular  Lectures 
and  Addresses,  vol.  ii.,  p.  465. 

Mr.  Carl  Snyder,  in  an  article  entitled 
"  The  Newest  Conceptions  of  Life,"  in 
this  number  of  the  Magazine,  cites  an  in- 
stance of  just  such  reversibility  in  the 
case  of  a  living  plant,  and  he  suggests 
that  "  perhaps  all  the  processes  of  life  are 
reversible — growth  even ;  that  under  given 
conditions  the  oak  might  become  an 
acorn,  the  grown  man  a  child,  the  adult 
organism  led  back  through  the  successive 
stages  of  its  development  to  the  primitive 
germ  from  which  it  sprang." 

It  almost  seems  that  our  author  in  this 
hypothetical  assertion  of  the  reversibility 
of  vital  processes  had  in  mind  the  very 
phraseology  in  which  Sir  William  Thom- 
son denied  it,  since  he  uses  so  nearly  the 
same  terms.  Finding  a  well-authentica- 
ted instance  of  such  reversibility,  he  is 
tempted  to  present  as  possible  what  Sir 
William  admitted  to  be  the  necessary 
sequel  of  even  the  thought  of  such  a  case 
— a  sequel  involving  our  acceptance  of 
the  dynamical  hypothesis  of  life.  Mr. 
Snyder's  extreme  only  matches  Sir  Wil- 
liam's. Perhaps  neither  writer  should  be 
taken  too  seriously  as  to  the  imagined 
consequences  of  admitting  or  denying 
the  fact  of  the  reversibility  of  natural 
processes  in  the  world  of  life. 

Probably  the  future  investigator  will 
find  a  point  in  structural  development 
where  this  reversibility  is  practically  im- 
possible; this  point  may  be  far  above  the 
campanularia  and  yet  far  below  man  or 
even  the  oak.  In  unicellular  development 
life  is  in  its  wonder-working  period;  in- 
deed, the  lowest  forms  of  life  generally 
admit  of  wondrous  transformations.  Even 
the  worm,  if  it  loses  its  head,  will  make 
a  new  one.  The  more  advanced  and  com- 
plex structure,  gaining  in  stability,  sur- 
renders, or  seems  to  surrender,  the  mi- 
raculous potentialities  of  more  plastic 
life.  A  new  wonder,  however,  is  lodged 
in  the  more  elaborate  and  stable  struc- 
ture, and  while  there  do  not  appear  to  be 
any  given  conditions  under  which  the 


oak  may  turn  back  into  the  acorn,  yet 
every  year  under  its  normal  conditions  it 
becomes  the  acorn,  and  under  like  nor- 
mal conditions  man  becomes  the  child, 
not  by  retroversion,  but  in  a  progressive 
series,  generation  after  generation. 

But,  however  limited  chemical  processes 
may  be  for  such  marvellous  transforma- 
tions as  are  suggested  in  Mr.  Snyder's 
article,  the  disclosure  there  made  of  the 
relation  of  chemistry  to  life — as  the  re- 
sult of  recent  investigations — is  hardly 
less  wonderful.  The  reversibility  of  pro- 
cesses is  so  far  possible,  under  applicable 
conditions,  as  to  suggest  the  renewal  of 
the  physiological  structure  and  the  pro- 
longation of  human  life  beyond  its  pres- 
ent attainable  term. 

In  that  world  with  which  inorganic 
chemistry  deals,  under  a  given  set  of 
conditions,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  to 
form  water;  under  other  conditions  this 
alliance  is  broken.  We  speak  of  this  as 
the  inorganic  world;  but  the  distinction 
between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  is 
found  to  be  apparent  rather  than  real. 
In  the  realm  of  physiology,  we  say  that 
we  are  in  the  living  world,  and  we  think 
of  vitality  as  a  new  principle  which  has 
entered  into  and  constituted  this  world 
by  a  kind  of  supervention  over  and  be- 
yond the  chemical  synthesis.  But  sci- 
ence is  now  dismissing  this  idea  of  super- 
vention, and  will  in  time  disclose  a  living 
universe.  As  Mr.  John  Fiske  points  out 
in  his  essay  on  evolution  in  this  number, 
the  synthesis  which  is  going  on  now  is  the 
same  that,  under  constantly  changing  as- 
pects, has  been  going  on  from  the  begin- 
ning. No  new  principle  has  entered, 
whatever  diverse  names  we  may  give  to 
processes,  calling  some  physical,  some 
chemical,  and  some  vital.  The  inorganic 
does  not  produce  the  organic,  nor  the  un- 
living the  living.  There  is  one  life  from 
the  beginning — the  creative  life;  and  it 
has  no  present  attribute  that  essentially 
and  by  implication  did  not  belong  to  it 
from  the  beginning. 

We  need  not  be  alarmed,  therefore,  by 
any  new  disclosures  that  exalt  chemical 
operation.  If  life  is  simply  fermentation, 
then  is  that  leaven  a  very  wonderful 
thing,  to  the  contemplation  of  which  we 
are  invited  by  the  Master,  who  found  in 
it  a  likeness  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
essentially  a  creative  kingdom. 
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My  Swedish  Romance 

BY   WILLIAM    CHESTER  ESTABROOK 


c 


look  which  be- 
toward  all  con- 


HRISTINE,"  said  I,  "you  pound 
the     steak     before    broiling,  not 
after."    I  spoke  as  a  man  goaded 
beyond  endurance. 
Christine  eyed  me  dully.    Lacking  the  me- 
dium of  a  common  language,  I  gave  her,  as 
I  had  so  often  done  before,  ocular  demon- 
stration of  my  words. 

"  First,  pound,"  I  cried,  assuming*  a 
threatening  attitude  over  the  already  ex- 
hausted steak;  "next,  broil,"  and  I  sus- 
pended another  steak, — an  imaginary  one, — 
above  the  range. 

Christine  dodged  my  first  illustration, 
and  looked  askance  at  the  second.  I  re- 
peated the  performance.  There  came  to 
Christine's  eyes  that  canine 
tokens  a  joyous  friendliness 
cerned,  rather  than  ap- 
preciation of  the  nice 
points  in  the  case ;  and 
had  she  possessed  a  caudal 
appendage,  I  doubt  not 
that  she  would  have  wagged 
it  industriously. 

"  Christine,  do  you  un- 
derstand?" I  demanded. 

She  nodded  vaguely. 
"  Ay  tank  ay — "  she  began, 
with  maddening  delibera- 
tion. 

"  No,  no,  Christine, 
don't  say  that !  Don't 
imply  that  you  ever 
think,"  I  interrupted,  sar- 
castically. 

I  myself  carried  the 
steak  to  the  dining-room, 
and  placed  it  before  my 
children  with  a  roughness 
of  manner  which  startled 
them. 

"What's     the  matter, 
papa?"  asked  Dorothy. 

"  Perhaps  it's  Christine."" 
said  Theodore,  with  a  co- 
vert wink  that  did  not 
escape  me. 

In  spite  of  the  insinua- 
tion, I  triumphed  over 
self,  and  we  began  our 
meagre  breakfast  in 
silence.  Christine's 
ence  was  the  outcome 


my  wife  upon  her  departure  for  the  country. 
"  If  Nora  should  insist  upon  leaving."  she 
had  cautioned,  "  get  a  Swede.  They  are 
slow  to  learn,  but  slow  to  anger,  too.  Thev 
are  tamer  than  the  Irish,  and  they  are 
very  clean :  and  you  never  have  to  teach 
them  the  same  thing  twice." 

Nora  had  insisted  upon  leaving,  in  spite 
of  a  tongue  which  had  made  for  me  a  com- 
fortable place  in  our  little  legal  world.  The 
last  part  of  my  wife's  admonition  came  back 
to  me  like  a  mockery.  In  three  weeks  I  had 
not  succeeded  in  teaching  Christine  any- 
thing— even  once. 

The  fact  which  conspired  with  my  wife's 
suggestion  was  that  for  six  months  I  had 
revelled  in  the  presidency  of  the  Woodruff 
Social  Science  Club.    A  great  question  agi- 
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tated  our  ranks.  No  sooner  had  we  made 
Woodruff  the  city's  most  beautiful  suburb 
than  the  beet -sugar  industry  flaunted  its 
commercial  banners  under  our  very  noses. 
The  plant,  with  its  noisome  surroundings, 
was  within  a  scant  half-mile  of  our  homes. 
The  Swedish  and  Russian  workers  overran 
our  exclusive  streets  in  disgraceful  promis- 
cuity. 

For  months  our  club  had  discussed  plans 
for  their  disposal.  Legally  equipped  as  I 
was,  I  promptly  cut  short,  as  futile,  all 
argument  for  the  forcible  disposition  of  our 
unwelcome  neighbors.  The  plan  which  I 
proposed,  and  which  finally  prevailed,  was 
one  of  assimilation. 

"  It  is  a  slow  process,  but  the  inevitable 
one,"  I  argued, 
"  and  our  whole 
country  is  proof 
enough  of  its  effi- 
cacy. We  are  sur- 
rounded by  unde- 
sirable people;  le- 
gally, they  have  as 
much  right  here  as 
we  have.  We  must 
face  the  conditions, 
and  make  these 
people 
able." 

Eomberry, 
brewer,  who 
lacked  but  one  vote 
of  being  kept  out  of 
our  ranks,  derided 
the  idea.  The  femi- 
ninity sided  with 
me,  however,  and  I 
had  my  way.  We 
soon  found  among 
our  members  twenty 
places  for  as  many 


themselves  as  well  pleased.  In  reply  to 
their  return  query  I  was  at  first  non-com- 
mittal, but  at  the  cumulative  satisfaction 
of  my  fellow-laborers  I  joined  the  proces- 
sion, and  lied  vociferously  that  "  she  was 
everything  to  be  desired." 

That  ended  all  hope  of  discharging  Chris- 
tine. I  might  sit  in  silence  and  see  the 
gradual  fading  away  of  my  beloved  family, 
but  Christine  must  stay.  She  was  part  of 
the  plan.  I  had  prescribed  my  own  martyr- 
dom. 

One  evening  I  found  Christine  engaged  in 
a  back-door  conversation  with  a  sturdy 
young  man.  His  hair  was  as  fair  and  his 
eyes  were  as  blue  as  her  own. 

"  It's  the  Swede  that  drives  the 
wagon,"  said 
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efficient   methods  of 

doing  house-work.  The  girls  were  to  be  en- 
couraged in  making  frequent  visits  to  their 
humble  homes,  and  in  this  way  made  to  see 
the  difference  between  our  manner  of  living 
and  doing  and  their  own.  With  them  we  ex- 
pected to  start  the  reformation. 

The  factory  was  idle  at  the  time  of  year 
we  began  our  experiment,  and  the  foreman 
was  only  too  glad  to  assist  us  with  his  know- 
ledge of  the  most  deserving  ones,  in  whose 
welfare  we  were  so  much  interested.  We 
called  at  the  factory  office,  and  selected  a 
girl  from  the  applicants  assembled  there. 
With  a  proper  feeling  of  delicacy  in  the  mat- 
ter, I  waited  until  the  last.  I  then  chose 
Christine  —  because  she  was  the  only  one 
left. 

For  three  weeks  I  had  struggled  bravely 
with  her.    The  case  was  becoming  desperate. 
I  ipon  reaching  my  office  that   morning  I 
phoned  the  members  who  had  taken  the  oth- 
er girls.    Without  exception  they  reported 


dore, 
been 

a-plenty. 

An  inspiration 
flashed  upon  me.  If 
Christine  could  not 
be  discharged,  she 
could  be  married. 

Like  most  law- 
yers, I  am  not  much 
given  to  sentimen- 
tality, and  under 
ordinary  circum- 
stances a  kitchen 
courtship  would 
have  excited  in 
me  no  more  than 
a  passing  humor. 
But  these  were  not 
ordinary  circum- 
stances. Here  was 
a  young  woman,  in- 
capable of  speaking 
more  than  a  dozen 
words  of  English, 
whom  I,  from  pure- 
ly philanthropic  mo- 
tives, had  taken 
into  my  home;  she 
had  been  treated 
with  uniform  kind- 
ness, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  threatened 
our  gastric  ruin.  Her  discharge  was  not  to 
be  thought  of,  and  yet  I  could  not  well 
afford  the  luxury  of  two  cooks. 

Plainly,  I  owed  it  to  my  family  to  see 
that  Christine  was  married.  Nor  was  I 
prompted  by  selfishness,  altogether,  in  this 
view.  If  I  should  give  the  girl  a  home  and 
a  husband  of  her  own,  I  should  be  infinitely 
more  than  a  philanthropist.  This  last  phase 
of  the  question  grew  upon  me.  I  became  con- 
scious of  a  pleasure  to  which  the  mere 
philanthropist  is  a  stranger.  And  with  this 
feeling  came  a  desire  to  hasten  the  case.  I 
wondered  if  the  young  man  was  showing 
commendable  push.  I  began  to  recall  the 
various  wiles  with  which  I  had  entrapped 
my  own  dear  mate.  In  case  the  Swede  fa- 
vored me  with  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
I  might  suggest  to  him  that —  I  was  brought 
up  by  the  very  ridiculousness  of  the  idea. 
I  realized  that  for  years  I  had  studied 
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the  law  of  divorce  more  than 
the  law  of  attraction ;  and 
that  while  the  love-call  of  the 
species  might  be  but  the  ex- 
pression of  the  same  funda- 
mental emotion,  it  was  sound- 
ed in  divers  ways.  I  smiled 
at  the  probable  attitude  of 
Christine  toward  a  volume  of 
Chaucer  bound  in  vellum — a 
gift  which  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  my  intellectual 
spouse  to  terms. 

Encouragement.  in  this 
case,  must  be  made  in  ma- 
terial, tangible  ways.  I  began 
by  suggesting  that  Christine 
should  bring  her  bashful 
swain  from  the  porch  to  the 
kitchen,  as  the  nights  were 
getting  cold.  And  at  another 
time,  after  making  a  warning- 
fuss  at  the  door,  I  handed  in 
a  large  sack  of  candy,  that  I 
signalled  was  to  be  divided 
between  them. 

But  my  fair-haired  Romeo 
seemed  to  be  making  slow 
headway.  His  calls  were  not 
more  frequent,  nor  longer;  he 
came  with  regularity  most 
damnable.  The  contrast  be- 
tween his  cold-blooded  apathy 
and  my  old-time  love-making 
impetuosity  was  too  great  to 
be  accounted  for  by  a  differ- 
ence in  temperament  or  intel- 
lect. I  had  had  a  rival,  how- 
ever, much  handsomer  and 
more  entertaining  than  my- 
self. Perhaps  I  could  interest  another 
Swede  in  Christine. 

One  evening,  after  a  dinner  that  drove 
us  to  the  poor  solace  of  a  downtown  res- 
taurant, I  went  back  to  find  Christine  and 
her  lover  on  the  rear  stoop.  Knowing  that 
necessity  has  mothered  as  many  declarations 
of  love  as  inventions,  I  pushed  the  kitchen 
chairs,  except  one,  into  the  pantry,  and 
locked  the  door.  My  pride  suffered  in  stoop- 
ing to  such  a  bucolic  hint,  but  I  was  des- 
perate. 

An  hour  after,  I  made  a  pretence  of  get- 
ting something  from  the  kitchen.  I  open- 
ed the  door  quickly.  Christine  was  in  the 
chair  — and  the  man  sat  placidly  on  the 
coal-box.  I  was  ready  to  order  the  dunce 
from  the  house,  when  he  astonished  me  by 
saying, 

"  Ay  tank  ay  get  married." 

"Bravo!"  I  cried,  in  unreserved  joy,  ex- 
tending a  hand  to  my  deliverer. 

"  Naxt  Doorsday,"  he  said,  stolidly. 

"  The  sooner  the  better."  My  delight  was 
tremendous. 

"  Christine  want  get  off,"  he  continued. 

"Who  wouldn't?"  I  replied,  nodding  af- 
firmatively. 

I  waited  for  her  to  express  some  emotion, 
but  she  didn't.  Finally  I  extended  my  hands 
in  a  sort  of  blessing,  and  fled. 


I    PUSHED    THE    KITCHEN    CHAIRS— EXCEPT   ONE — INTO    THE  PANTRY 


Wednesday  night  I  addressed  the  club.  I 
made  an  appeal  for  the  marriage  of  young 
working-girls  to  sober,  industrious  men. 
They  only  needed,  I  urged,  to  be  brought  to- 
gether amid  pleasant,  encouraging  surround- 
ings. I  spoke  of  my  own  efforts  in  that  di- 
rection, and  the  very  gratifying  result. 

As  I  expected,  some  laughed  at  me. 
Romberry  made  himself  particularly  offen- 
sive by  flapping  his  elbows  and  crying, 
"Cupid!  Cupid!"  I  closed  with  the  asser- 
tion that  no  sweeter  recompense  had  ever 
come  to  me  than  the  happiness  of  the  young 
couple  avIio  would,  on  the  morrow,  leave  my 
home. 

The  next  night  I  was  late  in  getting  in. 
There  was  a  great  chatter  in  the  kitchen, 
and  I  distinguished  Christine's  voice  among 
the  others.  Was  it  possible  that  her  mar- 
riage had  meant  but  a  contribution  toward 
the  support  of  a  worthless  husband?  What 
a  fool  I  had  been  not  to  have  ascertained 
whether  he  was  capable  of  supporting  a 
wife ! 

The  marriage  was,  evidently,  but  an  in- 
cident in  the  day's  work.  She  had  returned. 
My  stomach  weakened.  I  opened  the  kitchen 
door.  Christine  sat  facing  me,  with  a  piece 
of  wedding-cake,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  in  her  mouth. 

Behind  her  stood  the  young  man,  with 
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Flapping   his  Elbows  and  crying,  "  Cupid  " 


liis  arm  about  another  girl.  He  with- 
drew it  hastily  as  I  entered.  And  Chris- 
tine seemed  all  unconscious  of  the  cruel 
conduct  of  her  bridegroom.  My  heart  went 
out  to  her. 

"You  villain!"  I  roared,  shaking  my  fist 
at  him ;  "  is  this  the  way  you  treat  an  in- 
nocent bride?" 

He  stood  trembling  with  terror,  while 
his  shameless  partner  reddened  quite  per- 
ceptibly. 

"  I  shall  thrash  you ! "  I  cried,  now  thor- 
oughly enraged. 

But  Christine  caught  my  arm.  Her  masti- 
cation had  ceased  and  her  lower  face  seemed 
strangely  distorted.  A  peculiar  light  came 
to  her  eyes.  I  afterward  knew  that  at  last 
she  had  experienced  the  mental  phenomenon 
known  as  thought.  She  gulped  curiously, 
and  her  face  relaxed  into  a  smile.  The 
smile  broadened,  and  Christine  laughed.  I 
had  never  heard  her  laugh  before — perhaps 
that  accounted  for  its  uncanny  sound — the 
laugh  of  the  demented.  First  it  came  in 
cunningly  repressed  chuckles,  then  it  grew 
till  hysteric  shrieks  filled  my  kitchen. 

The  Swede  placed  his  arm  reassuringly 
about  the  other  girl,  and  at  the  sight  Chris- 
tine increased  her  shrieks.  They  smote  my 
heart  with  an  awful  truth  —  Christine  was 
mad. 

"Do  you  see  your  work?"  I  cried,  and  I 
started  for  the  man. 

Christine'  again  interposed.  Words  came 
—not  in  a  torrent,  of  course,  but  slowly, 
brokenly. 

"He  no  mae  hoosban,"  she  said;  "he  yust 
mae  brudder." 

Christine  is  still  with  us.  She  has  im- 
proved. My  wife  really  likes  her.  The  fac- 
tory is  open  now,  and  many  of  the  girls 
are  there. 

Romberry  is  president  of  the  Woodruff 
Social  Science  Club,  and.  for  that  reason, 
I  rarely  attend. 


Ballade  of  Summer  Girls 

LITTLE  soft  glove  that  a  girl  once  wore, 
Whose  were  the  dimples  that  mark  you 
yet? 

Which  of  my  flames  did  I  treasure  you  for? 

T  must  confess  it — I  quite  forget! 

Vivian,  Margaret,  Blanche,  Babette, 
Gertrude,  or  Adela — ah!  who  knows? 

Might  have  been  any  clear  girl  in  the  set — 
Who    can    remember    each    flower    of  the 
rose  ? 

Where  did  I  capture  you?    At  Appledore? 

Or  was  it  Newport,  the  season  I  met 
Ida — no,  pardon  me !  it  was  Aurore — 

She  was  a  thoroughbred  small  coquette! 

Something  about  you  suggests  Annette — 
Something,  sweet  Dorothy;  thus  it  goes — 

Blue  eyes  and  hazel  eyes,  blonde,  brunette — 
Who    can    remember    each    flower    of  the 
rose  ? 

Maybe  I  squeezed  you,  and  kissed  her,  and 
swore 

She  was  the  loveliest  girl  I  had  met; 
Then — having  both  of  us  tried  it  before — 

Laughing  at  Cupid,  we  dodged  his  net. 

What  is  there  in  it  to  waken  regret? 
Honey  is  honey,  wherever  it  grows; 

Sip  from  each  blossom  while  dew  is  wet — 
But  who  can  remember  each  flower  of  the 
rose? 

ENVOI 

Lady  forgotten,  I  pray  do  not  fret — 
Can  you  recall  every  one  of  your  beaux? 

Take  to  your  solace  this  gay  chansonnette :  — 
Who   can   remember  each  flower  of  the 
rose  ? 

Charles  Buxton  Going. 


Juvenile  Diplomacy 

SEVEN-YEAR-OLD  Ralph  was  recently 
called  upon  to  entertain  his  two-year-old 
cousin  Justine.  While  drawing  pictures  for 
her  delectation,  surprised  at  his  own  as  yet 
undiscovered  talent,  he  became  more  interest- 
ed in  his  astonishing  (to  him)  ability  to  por- 
tray natural  objects  than  in  the  amusement 
of  his  little  guest.  So  when  she  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  do  justice  to  his  sub- 
ject by  plucking  at  his  sleeve,  fearing  lest  he 
hurt  her  feelings, — as  persuasively  as  possi- 
ble he  earnestly  said  to  her:  "Justine,  don't 
you  fink  it  would  be  nice  to  play  that  I'm  a 
hop-toad  and  that  every  time  you  touch  me 
you  get  warts?"  H.  R.  R. 


Proof 

"  FVEN  dey  shall  separate  de  goats  from  de 
sheep,"  said  the  colored  preacher,  "  an' 
of  co'se  we's  de  sheep  —  'ain't  we  got  de 
wool?"  M.'R. 
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Translated 

THE  "  Old  Lindley  House  "  was  in  its  day 
a  fine  structure,  but  it  has  fallen  from 
its  high  estate,  and  the  ground  -  floor  has 
been  given  over  to  little  stores,  lo,  these 
many  years.  One  of  these  was  kept  by  a 
droll  fellow  named  Jo  Belton.  As  time  went 
on  and  brought  prosperity  to  him,  he  moved 
into  a  larger  store  in  the  same  street,  farther 
uptown.  Passing  his  former  place  of  busi- 
ness a  day  or  two  after  his  removal,  I  saw 
in  the  window  this  legend:  "Gone  to  a  bet- 
ter place  above.''  E.  R.  S. 


Her  Preference 

A LITTLE  girl  about  four  years  old,  on 
ooino-  to  church  for  the  first  time,  seem- 
ed  greatly  interested  in  the  singing  and  the 
organ  music,  and  listened  most  attentively. 
When  the  clergyman  arose  to  preach  the 
sermon  the  little  tot  looked  at  him  steadily 
for  a  few  minutes,  jumped  up  on  the  cush- 
ioned seat,  and,  before  her  mother  could  stop 
her,  shook  her  little  right  fist  at  the  clergy- 
man, and  called  out,  "  Man,  you  stop,"  and, 
waving  her  left  hand  toward  the  organ,  said, 
"  Band,  you  play."  R.  Crawford. 


Hopeless 

A GOOD  planter's  wife,  "  befo'  de  wah," 
was  teaching  a  jet-black  house-girl,  just 
fourteen  and  fresh  from  the  plantation,  the 
alphabet.  Betsy  had  learned  the  first  two 
letters,  but  always  forgot  the  useless  letter 
"C." 

"  Don't  you  see  with  your  eyes,  Betsy  ? 


Can't  you  remember  the  word  see,"  said  the 
mistress. 

"  Yassum,"  answered  Betsy,  but  she 
couldn't.  Five  minutes  later  Betsy  began 
again  bravely,  "A  —  B — "  and  there  she 
stopped. 

"  What  do  you  do  with  your  eyes,  Betsy?" 

"  I  sleeps  wid  'em.  mistiss."  And  this 
ended  for  that  dav  the  effort  to  "  educate  " 
Betsy.  B. 


Answered 

IS  I  happy,  honey?  Sho 
Ps  too  busy,  chile,  ter  know. 
Got  ter  git  dis  washin'  out 
While  de  sun  am  lurkin'  'bout; 

Cook  de  dinner,  hoe  de  co'n, 
An'  ez  sho  ez  you's  done  bo'n 
Den  I'll  hab  ter  stop  agen 
Ter  whip  dat  pickaninny  Ben; 

Git  de  goat  an'  chillun  fed, 
Count  'em  ez  dey  goes  ter  bed, 
Teachin'  manners  while  I  sews 
Patches  on  de  ole  man's  clo'es. 

Sakes  alive!    I's  hustlin'  so, 
'Clar'  ter  goodness  ef  I  know 
Ef  I's  happy  or  I  ain't ; 
Got  no  time  ter  make  complaint. 

When  I's  nothin'  else  ter  do 
I'll  set  down  an'  think  it  thro', 
But  de  day  ter  think  an'  set — 
Lor'!  dat  day  'ain't  got  hyah  yet. 

Dixie  Wolcott. 


A  Problem 

"Say,  Percy,  who'd  save  the  life-saver  if  he  fell  overboard  -with  all  his  medals  on  P" 


Hamlet  Under  Difficulties 

A SHORT  time  ago,  at  a  theatre  in  a 
small  country  town,,  I  witnessed  a  per- 
formance of  the  play  of  Hamlet.  My  atten- 
tion was  entirely  absorbed  by  two  men  who 
came  in  and  took  seats  directly  in  front  of 
me.  They  were  father  and  son,  I  think,  and 
as  the  old  gentleman  was  almost  totally 
deaf,  he  relied  entirely  upon  his  son,  who 
bawled  into  his  ear  the  story  and  dialogue 
of  the  play. 

The  first  scene  was  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out further  comment  than  the  son's  remark 
that  •  that  'ere  tall  gawk  in  white  was  a 
ghost,"  and  his  father's  reply  that  he  didn't 
believe  it. 

But  when  the  second  scene  was  disclosed, 
and  the  King,  Queen,  Hamlet,  and  all  the 
courtiers  entered,  the  old  man's  curiosity 
was  keenly  excited.  As  near  as  I  can  re- 
member, the  following  conversation  ensued: 

"  That  'ere  is  pretty — that  is  pretty.  Say  " 
(nudging  his  son),  "who  is  that  'ere  dark- 
complected  young  man  there  on  the  off 
side?" 

"  That?    Why,  that's  Hamlet." 

"  Oh,  so  that's  Hamlet,  is  it  ?  Looks  a  lit- 
tle bilious,  don't  he?"  (Pause.)  "Say,  who 
is  that  'ere  woman  a-talkin'  to  him?" 

"  That's  his  mother— that's  the  Queen." 

"Oh,  that's  the  Queen,  is  it?  Well— well, 
what's  she  a-sayin'  to  him?" 

"  She's  tellin'  him  not  to  look  so  put  out, 
and  to  take  them  black  clothes  of  his  off." 

"Take  'em,  off?  For  mercy's  sake,  he 
ain't  a-goin'  to  do  it,  is  he?" 


"  No,  not  here." 

"  That's  a  kind  of  a  curious-lookin'  crit- 
ter, that  feller  settin'  up  on  that  high- 
backed  sofa — a  kind  of  squire,  I  guess,  ain't 
he?" 

"  That's  the  King — that's  Hamlet's  uncle, 
Claudius." 

"Oh,  that's  Uncle  Claudius,  is  it?  Looks 
somethin'  like  the  jack  of  diamonds,  don't 
he  ?" 

"  Yes,  somethin'.  That  bald-headed  man 
there,  his  name  is  Polonius;  he's  the  Lord 
High  Chamberlain — " 

"  Oh,  he  is,  is  he  ? — but — seems  to  me  he 
looks  like  a  man?" 

"  Why,  'tis  a  man  ! " 

"  Well,  then,  what  do  they  call  him  the 
chambermaid  for  ?" 

"  The  chamberlain — the  Lord  High  Cham- 
berlain. (How  deaf  you  be.  I  wish  you'd 
stayed  home. ) " 

"  Hi,  hi !  That's  a  mighty  pretty  girl, 
and  likely-lookin'  young  feller  a-talkin'  to 
her — one  of  the  neighbors'  boys,  I  suppose, 
just  dropped  in.  A — a — what's  their  names?" 

"  His  name  is  Laertes.  He's  a-talkin'  to 
his  sister;  her  name's  Ophelia." 

"  They've  got  funny  names,  'ain't  they? 
Well — well — what's  Lackrotes  sayin'  to  Eu- 
phena  ?" 

"  He's  tellin'  her  to  kind  of  keep  her  eye 
skinned,  for  he  believes  Hamlet's  a  little 
crazy." 

"  Crazy,  eh  ?  I  thought  he  was  a  little 
shaller  as  quick  as  I  see  him." 

"  Now  they  are  out  on  the  platform 
r<min." 
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"  Well,  don't  you  sup- 
pose I  see  they  are  up 
there  on  the  platform? 
They  'ain't  got  off  of  it, 
to  my  knowledge." 

"  No,  they  call  that  the 
stage.  I  mean  the  scene 
is  changed." 

"  Oh  yes,  yes.  I  see 
they  are  out  in  the  door- 
yard  again  —  and,  by 
crickey!  here  comes  old 
Grimes  agin." 

"  His  name  ain't 
Grimes;  that's  the 
Ghost ! " 

"  Git  out.  He  ain't  no 
more  a  ghost  than  I  be. 
Not  a  bit.  Well,  Hamlet 
ain't  afeared  of  him ; 
he's  a-talkin'  right  back 
to  him.  A  —  what's  he 
a-sayin'  to  him?" 

"The  Ghost  is  a-tellin' 
him  that  he's  been  mur- 
dered, that  Claudius,  the 
King,  has  murdered  him." 

"  Murdered  him !  Uncle 
Claudius  has  murdered 
him !  I — I —  Say,  now 
look  -  a  -  here,  my  boy, 
I've  been  watchin'  this 
'ere  thing  right  straight 
along,  and  Uncle  Claudius 
'ain't  cut  up  no  such 
caper,  or  —  or  —  you've 
been  a-lyin'  to  me." 

And  here  the  curtain 
descended  amid  a  general 
roar  of  laughter. 

Erastus  Osgood. 


A  Dream 


A SMALL  boy,  who 
had  a  Presbyterian 
grandmother,  was  con- 
stantly reminded  that  he 
was  a  naughty  boy,  and 
the  old  devil  would  get 
him  and  throw  him  into  that  lake  of  brim- 
stone. She  told  him  this  almost  every 
day. 

One  morning  the  little  fellow  came  down 
to  breakfast  looking  rather  pale  and  serious. 
His  mother  inquired  if  he  felt  ill.  He  an- 
swered, "  I  had  a  bad  dream,  and  I  thought 
I  went  to  that  place  that  grandma  tells  me 
every  day  I  am  surely  going  to. 

"  When  I  reached  there,  the  old  devil  was 
throwing  the  children  in  the  fire,  just  as 
grandma  told  me  he  would  do,  and  there 
were  rows  and  rows  of  chairs,  and  people  all 
sitting  on  them,  taking  their  turns.  I  spied 
a  big  one  on  the  back  row,  and  I  got  down 
on  my  knees,  and  began  to  crawl  under  the 
other  chairs  to  reach  this  seat  in  the  last 
row,  when  the  old  devil  saw  me,  and  said, 
'  Come  back  here ;  that  chair  is  for  your 
grandmother.'  "  R.  C. 


Immortals  of  a  Year 

"Do  you  t//i?ik  Grubbinglon's  novels  will  entille  him  to  a  place  among 
the  immortals  P" 

"Yes,  surely  ;  but  one  never  knows,  these  days,  how  long  immortality 
zvill  last." 

I  Walked  with  Her  a  Little  Way 

I WALKED  with  her  a  little  way, 
And  sidewise  saw  the  rise  and  fall 
Of  lace  upon  her  parasol, 
And  that  was  all  I  saw  that  day. 

I  could  not  speak,  and  what  she  said 
Was  only  music;  not  a  word 
Meant  anything  to  me.     I  heard 
In  ecstasy  without  a  head. 

And  in  a  moment  she  was  gone! 
The  music  ceased,  and  then  I  dreamed 
Her   hand    in   mine  —  and    straight  she 
seemed 

A  vision  floating  on  the  lawn. 

Sometimes,  when  summer  comes,  a  day 
Seems  different  from  the  rest,  and  I 
Remember  to  forget  to  sigh, 
And  walk  with  her  a  little  way.  D. 
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A  Parthian  Shot 

BEASLEY  J.  ROBERTSON  was  for 
long  editor  of  the  Battleaxe.  He  al- 
ways strove  for  accuracy,  and  when  he  did 
make  a  misstatement  he  was  not  above  ac- 
knowledging it,  as  witness  the  following, 
which  he  one  week  printed: 

"  We  deem  a  word  of  explanation  due  our 
readers  with  regard  to  an  item  which  ap- 
peared in  the  last  Battleaxe,  in  which  we 
stated  that  Henry  R.  Brown,  of  Long- 
Prairie  Township,  had  been  brought  before 
Justice  of  the  Peace  James  Hargrave,  and 
bound  over  for  stealing  chickens  and  resist- 
ing an  officer.  It  appears  that  Hargrave  was 
the  man  guilty  of  the  crimes,  and  Mr. 
Brown  the  official  before  whom  he  was  ar- 
raigned. We  cheerfully  make  the  correction. 
Mr.  Brown  has  not  stolen  any  chickens  yet." 


"  She's  got  a  bran'  -  new  hat,"  the  little 
girl  whispered;  "and  it's  going  to  be  the 
prettiest  one  in  church,"  she  added,  proudly. 

The  little  boy  was  less  enthusiastic.  "  It 
ought  to  be  pretty,"  he  said,  twisting  his 
lesson  card;  "we've  been  giving  her  our 
pennies  every  Sunday  for  her  to  buy  it 
with." 


Cause  and  Effect 

THE  little  boy  and  the  little  girl  had 
been  coming"  to  Sunday-school  for  two 
months.  Their  pretty  young  teacher  was 
prettier  than  ever  in  a  new  spring  hat. 


Mr.  Ponderton's  Late  Caller 

SOME  time  in  the  night  Mr.  Ponderton 
was  wrenched  from  delicious  slumber  by 
the  ringing  of  the  electric  bell  of  the  front 
door.  It  was  the  fag  end  of  the  ring  which 
Mr.  Ponderton  heard  as  he  struggled  into 
consciousness,  but  it  was  enough.  He  arose 
with  hazy  visions  of  a  telegram,  put  his 
head  out  the  front  window  and  demanded  to 
know  what  was  wanted.  There  was  no  re- 
sponse. He  looked  down  for  a  half-minute 
through  the  pale  moonlight  at  the  veranda 
roof  which  sheltered  the  door,  and  then  in  a 
louder  voice  said, 

"What  do  you  want?"  Still  there  was  no 
reply. 

"What  are  you  ringing  that  bell  for?"  call- 
ed Mr.  Ponderton,  with 
some  asperity.  Still 
there  was  silence  —  no- 
thing more. 

"  Say,  whoever  you 
are,  come  out  from  un- 
der that  roof  and  ex- 
plain what's  the  mat- 
ter!" The  same  deep 
silence  was  his  only  re- 
ward. 

"  I  say,  you  dastard- 
ly scoundrel,  if  you 
don't  come  out  where  I 
can  see  you  I'll  come 
down   there   and  make 


"Music   hath  Charms  to  soothe  the   savage  Breast 


it  hot  for  you!"  Only 
the  echo  of  his  own 
voice  came  back  from 
the  brooding  silence  of 
the  night.  Mr.  Pon- 
derton had  reached  the 
exploding-point. 

"  Stay  right  where 
you  are,"  he  shouted. 
"  Don't  you  dare  to 
move.  I'm  coining  down 
there,  and  I'll  bet  the 
next  door-bell  you  ring 
will  be  at  the  hospital!" 
He  drew  his  head  back 
into  the  room  and  faced 
Mrs.  Ponderton,  exam- 
ining the  nickel  clock 
on  the  dressing-case  by 
the  light  of  a  match. 

"  Amos,"  she  said, 
"you  know  you  were 
going  to  take  the  four- 
o'clock  train,  and  you 
set  the  alarm  for  three. 
It's  five  minutes  past. 
Don't  you  think  you 
would  better  dress?" 


